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E  L  E 

EleCtricity  *¥71  LECTRICITY,  Medical.  See  Materia 
U  r  j  Medica. 

Eleftrorne.  ELECTRIDES,  anciently  iflands  in  the  Adriatic 
■  fea,  which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 

of  amber  ( ele&rum )  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apollonius 
of  Rhodes  ;  but  fome  hiftorians  doubt  of  their  exif- 
tence. 

ELECTROMETER.  In  various  parts  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Electricity,  we  have  defcribed  a  great  variety 
of  inftruments  for  afcertaining  the  prefence  of  eleCtrici- 
and  meafuring  its  quantity  or  proportion. 

But  there  are-  feveral  inftruments  of  this  kind  that 
1  have  not  been  defcribed  in  that  article  ;  and  as  they  are 
3  well  deferring  a  place  in  this  work,  either  from  the  in- 
'  genuity  of  their  conftruCtion,  the  reputation  of  their  in- 
ventors,  or  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  inftruments  them- 
Plate  CG.  felves>  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  them  here. 

Fig.  i.  Fig.  i.  Plate  CC.  is  a  geometrical  reprefentation 

of  Mr  Gavallo’s  improved  atmofpherical  eleCtrometer, 
of  half  its  real  fize.  The  principal  part  of  this  in- 
ftrument  is  a  glafs  tube  CDMN,  cemented  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  into  the  wooden  piece  AB,  by  which  part  the  inftru- 
ment  is  to  be  held  when  ufed  for  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
it  alfo  ferves  to  fcrew  the  inftrument  into  its  wooden 
cafe  ABO,  fig.  2.  when  it  is  not  to  be  ufed.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tube  CDMN,  is  ftiaped  tapering  to  a 
;  fmaller  extremity,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  feal- 
ing-wax,  melted  by  heat,  and  not  diffolved  in  fpirits. 
Into  this  tapering  part  a  fmall  tube  is  cemented,  the 
lower  extremity  G  of  which  being  alfo  covered  with  feal- 
ing-wTax,  projeCts  a  fhort  way  within  the  tube  CDMN. 
Into  this  fmaller  tube  a  wire  is  cemented,  which  with 
its  lower  extremity  touches  the  flat  piece  of  ivory  H,  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  tube  by  means  of  cork;  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  wire  projeCts  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
tube,  and  fcrews  into  the  brafs  cap  EF,  which  cap  is 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  ferves  to  defend  the  waxed 
pjWi  part  of  the  inftrument  from  the  rain,  &c.  In  fig.  3. 

a  feCtion  of  this  brafs  cap  is  reprefented,  in  order  to 
ftiow  its  internal  (hape,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fcrewed  to  the  wire,  projecting  above  the  tube  L.  The 
fmall  tube  L,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  large 
tube  CDMN,  appear  like  one  continued  piece,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fealing-wax,  which  covers  them  both. 
The  conical  corks  P  of  this  eleCtrometer,  which  by 
their  repulfion  (how  the  electricity,  Stc,  are  as  fmall  as 
VoL.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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can  conveniently  be  made,  and  they  are  fulpended  by  Electronic- 
exceeding  fine  filver  wires.  Thefe  wires  are  (haped  in  te1, 
a  ring  at  the  top,  by  which  they  hang  very  loofely  on  the 
flat  piece  of  ivory  H,  which  has  two  holes  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  By  this  method  of  fufpenfion,  which  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  every  fort  of  electrometer,  the  friCtion  is  leffened 
almoft  to  nothing,  and  thence  the  inftrument  is  fenfible 
of  a  very  fmall  degree  of  eleCtricity.  IM,  and  KN, 
are  two  narrow  flips  of  tin-foil,  ftuck  to  the  infide  of 
the  glafs  CDMN,  and  communicating  with  the  wooden 
bottom  AB  ;  they  ferve  to  convey  off  that  eleCtricity, 
which,  when  the  corks  touch  the  glafs,  is  communicated 
to  it,  and  being  accumulated,  might  difturb  the  free 
motion  of  the  corks. 

In  regard  to  its  ufe,  this  inftrument  may  ferve  to 
obferve  the  artificial,  as  well  as  the  atmofpherical  elec¬ 
tricity.  When  it  is  to  be  ufed  for  artificial  eleCtricity, 
this  eleftrometer  is  fet  upon  a  table  or  other  convenient 
fupport  ;  then  it  is  eleCtrified  by  touching  the  brafs  cap 
EF  with  an  eleCtrified  body,  which  electricity  will 
fometimes  be  preferved  for  more  than  an  hour.  Mr 
Cavallo  had  one  of  thefe  electrometers  which  would  re¬ 
main  eleCtrical  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  though  in 
a  room  without  a  fire.  If  in  an  eleCtrified  ftate,  any 
eleCtrified  fubftance  be  brought  near  the  cap  EF,  the 
corks  of  the  eleCtrometer,  by  their  converging,  or  by  in- 
creafing  their  divergency,  will  {hew  the  fpecies  of  that 
body’s  eleCtricity. 

It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  to  communicate  any 
eleCtricity  to  this  eleCtrometer,  by  means  of  an  excited 
eleCtric,  e.  g.  a  piece  of  fealing-wax,  (which  we  fup- 
pofe  is  always  negatively  eleCtrified),  is  not  very  rea¬ 
dily  done  in  the  ufual  manner,  on  account  of  the  cap 
EF  being  well  rounded,  and  free  from  points  or  (harp 
edges.  By  the  approach  of  the  wax,  the  eleCtrometer 
will  be  caufed  to  diverge  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  wax  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  wires  immediately  collapfe.  The  beft  me¬ 
thod  to  eleCtrify  it,  is  to  bring  the  excited  wax  fo  near 
the  cap,  that  one  or  both  the  corks  may  touch  the  fide 
of  the  bottle  CDM  ;  after  which,  they  will  foon  col¬ 
lapfe  and  appear  uneleCtrified  :  if  now  the  wax  be 
moved,  they  will  again  diverge,  and  remain  eleClrified 
pofitively. 

When  this  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed  to  try  the  electri¬ 
city  of  the  fogs,  the  air,  the  clouds,  See.  the  oblejvi  r 
is  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  unfertw  it  from  its  cal-  , 
and,  holding  it  by  the  bottom  AB,  to  prefent  it  to  the 
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Ele&Fome-  open  air,  a  little  above  his  head,  fo  that  he  may  conve- 
ter.  niently  fee  the  corks  P,  which  will  immediately  diverge 
**—■  v~—''  if  there  be  any  fuffieient  quantity  of  eledricity  ;  whofe 
nature,  i.  e.  whether  pofiiive  or  negative,  may  be  af- 
certained  by  bringing  an  excited  piece  of  fealing-wax, 
or  other  eledric,  towards  the  brafs  cap  EF. 

It  is  perhaps  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  this  obfer- 
vation  mull  be  made  in  an  open  place,  as  the  roads  out 
of  town,  the  fields,  the  top  of  a  houfe,  &c. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  eledrometer,  as  dat¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Cavallo,  are  as  follows. 

1.  The  fmailnefs  of  its  fize.  Mr  Cavallo  made  one 
fo  fmall,  that  its  cafe,  which  was  of  brafs,  meafured 
only  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  yet  it  aded  perfedly  well. 

2.  Its  being  always  ready  for  experiments,  without 
fear  of  entangling  the  threads,  or  having  an  equivocal 
refult  by  the  iluggifhnefs  of  its  motion. 

3.  Its  not  being  difturbed  by  wind  or  rain. 

4.  Its  great  fenfibility  ;  and, 

5.  Its  keeping  the  communicated  eledricity  longer 
than  any  other  eledrometer. 

II.  Sauffure’s  ELECTROMETER.  M.  de  Sauffure’s 
electrometer,  with  which  be  made  the  obfervations  on 
atmofpherical  eledricity  that  have  been  related  in  the 
fecond  chapter  of  Part  V.  of  the  article  ELECTRICI- 
Fi£.  4.  ty,  and  reprefented  at  fig.  4*  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  Mr  Cavallo  above  defcribed.  The  following 
are  the  mod  material  circumdances  in  which  they  dif¬ 
fer :  Fird,  the  fine  wires,  by  which  the  balls  are  fuf- 
pended,  (hould  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  tin- 
foil  which  is  paded  on  the  infide  of  the  glafs,  becaufe 
the  electricity,  when  drong,  will  caufe  them  to  touch 
this  tin-foil  twice  confecutmly,  and  thus  deprive  them 
in  a  moment  of  their  eledricity.  To  prevent  this  de- 
fed,  and  yet  give  them  a  fuffieient  degree  of  motion, 
it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  larger  glaffes  than  thofe  that  are 
generally  applied  to  Mr  Cavallo’s-  electrometer  •,  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe  very  well.  But  as  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  off 
the  eleCtricity  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  glafs,  and  thus  be  confounded  with  that 
which  belongs  to  thofe  fubdances  that  are  under  exa¬ 
mination  ;  four  pieces  of  tin-foil  (hould  be  paded  on  the 
infide  of  the  glafs  ;  the  balls  diould  not  be  more  than 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  fufpended  by  filver 
wires,  moving  freely  in  holes  nicely  rounded.  I  he 
bottom  of  the  eledrometer  fhould  be  of  metal ;  for  this 
renders  it  more  eafy  to  deprive  it  of  any  acquired  elec¬ 
tricity,  by  touching  the  bottom  and  top  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  order  to  colled:  a  great  quantity  of  eledricity 
from  the  air,  the  eledrometer  is  furniffied  with  a  point¬ 
ed  wire,  15  inches  or  two  feet  long,  which  unferews 
in  three  or  four  pieces,  to  render  the  indrument  more 
Fig.  4.  &■  5*  portable  ;  fee  fig.  4.  When  it  rains  or  fnows,  the  fmall 
parapluie,  fig.  5.  is  to  be  ferewed  on  the  top  of  the 
indrument,  as  by  this  its  infulation  is  preferved,  not- 
■withdanding  the  rain. 

This  indrument  indicates  not  only  the  eledricity  of 
fogs,  but  that  alfo  of  ferene  weather,  and  enables  us  to 
difeover  the  kind  of  eledricity  which  reigns  in  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  to  form  an  edimate 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  under  two  different  points  of 
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view,  the  degree  of  intenfity,  and  the  didance  from  Eleftrome- 
the  earth  at  which  it  fird  begins  to  be  fenfible.  ter. 

A  condudor  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfer-  *  J 
vation  on  atmofpherical  eledricity  will  be  found  to  ex¬ 
hibit  figns  of  eledricity,  oniy  when  the  eledric  duid  is 
more  or  lels  condenfed  in  the  air,  than  in  the  earth. 

Though  the  air  refids  the  paffage  of  the  eledric  duid, 
it  is  not  abfolutely  impermeable  to  it  ;  it  differs  it  to  pafs 
gradually,  and  generally  with  more  eafe  in  proportion 
as  its  mafs  or  thicknefs  is  lefs.  It  is  therefore  intereft- 
ing  to  difeover  at  what  height  it  is  neceffary  to  be  ele¬ 
vated,  in  order  to  find  a  fenlible  difference  between  the 
eledricity  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  air.  A  very 
fenfible  difference  may  be  generally  difcovered  by  this 
indrument,  at  the  didance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  fometimes  it  may  be  feen  if  the  indrument  is 
placed  even  on  the  ground;  while  at  others,  it  muft 
be  raifed  feven  or  more  feet  before  the  balls  will  open  j 
fometimes,  though  feldom,  this  height  is  not  fuffieient. 

This  didance  is  generally  greated  when  the  eledricity 
is  dronged,  though  neceffarily  modified  by  a  variety  of 
circumdances,  fome  of  which  are  known,  as  the  de¬ 
gree  of  dryneis  or  humidity  of  the  air,  and  others  am 
unknown. 

The  degree  of  intenfity,  at  a  given  height,  may  be 
difcovered  thus  ;  raife  the  eledrometer,  and  judge  by 
the  divifions  which  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  it,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  divergence.  To  find  the  relation  between 
this  degree  of  divergence,  and  the  force  of  the  eledri¬ 
city,  M.  de  Sauffure  took  the  following  method  :  As 
he  could  not  with  certainty  double  or  triple  a  given 
quantity  of  eledricity  ;  yet  as  a  given  force  may  be  re¬ 
duced  one  half,  a  fourth  or  eighth,  &c.  by  dividing 
between  two  equal  and  fimilar  bodies,  the  eledricity 
contained  in  one  ;  he  took  two  of  his  unarmed  eledro- 
meters,  which  were  as  fimilar  as  poffible,  and  eledri- 
fied  one  of  them,  fo  that  the  balls  feparated  precifely 
fix  lines  ;  he  then  touched  the  top  thereof  by  the  top 
of  that  which  was  not  eledrified  ;  in  an  inftant  the  elec¬ 
tricity  was  equally  divided  between  them,  as  was  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  divergence  of  the  balls,  which  was  four 
lines  in  each  ;  confequently  a  diminution  of  half  the 
denfity  had  only  leffened  the  divergence  one-third. 

One  of  thefe  eledrometers  was  then  deprived  of  its  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  was  afterwards  brought  in  contad  with  the 
other  as  before  ;  the  remaining  eledricity  divided  it- 
felf  again  between  them,  and  the  balls  fell  from  four  to 
twenty-eight  lines,  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  in  the  third  operation  they  fell  to  nineteen  ;  in 
the  fourth  to  one,  where  he  was  obliged  to  Hop,  a*  there 
was  not  now  fuffieient  forte  in  the  fluid  to  pafs  from  one 
eledrometer  to  the  other,  and  ditlribute  ilfelf  uniform¬ 
ly  between  them.  The  fame  experiment,  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  gave  very  nearly  the  fame  ri  fults.  Nega¬ 
tive  eledricity  decreaftd  alfo  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  pofitive.  The  following  table  may  therefore  be 
confidered  as  giving  a  general,  though  not  exad  idea 
of  the  increafe  in  force,  which  correfponds  to  different 
degrees  of  divergence  in  the  balls  ;  it  is  only  calculated 
to  every  fourth  of  a  line  ;  the  force  of  eledricity  is  al¬ 
ways  expreffed  by  whole  numbers,  as  it  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  to  put  a  greater  degree  of  exadnefs  in  the  num¬ 
bers  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  which  form 
the  bafes  of  the  calculation. 
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Eleclrome-  Diftance  of  the  balls 
ter.  in  fourths  of  a  line. 

1  — 

2  — 

3  — 

4  — 

5  — 


7 

8 


9 

to 

11 

12 
1S 
J4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
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Correfponding  forces 
of  eledricity. 

-  1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
8 

-  10 

12 

14 

17 

20 

23 

26 


29 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 


Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  carry  this  rneafure  of  the 
eledric  force  further,  may  do  it  by  having  fimilar  e- 
ledrometers  conftruded,  but  made  upon  a  larger  fcale, 
and  with  heavier  balls,  which  would  only  feparate  one 
line,  with  the  degree  of  eledricity  that  makes  the 
fmaller  ones  diverge  fix  lines  $  thefe  would  confequently 
meafure  a  force  1024  times  greater  than  that  which 
forms  the  unity  of  the  preceding  table  ;  and  thus  by 
degrees  we  may  be  enabled  to  dilcover  the  ratio  of  the 
ftrongeft  difcharge  of  a  great  battery,  or  perhaps  even 
of  thunder  itfelf,  to  that  of  a  piece  of  amber,  which 
only  attrads  a  bit  of  draw  or  any  other  light  fub¬ 
ftance. 

In  order  to  obferve  the  eledricity  of  the  atmofphere 
with  this  inftrument,  we  muft  firft  bring  the  elearic 
fluid  contained  in  the  elearoraeter  to  the  fame  degree 
of  denfity  with  that  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  this  is 
eafily  done  by  letting  the  bottom  and  top  touch  the 
ground  at  the  fame  time  *,  then  raife  the  point,  keep¬ 
ing  the  bottom  ft  ill  in  contad  with  the  ground,  from 
whence  it  may  be  lifted  up  in  a  vertical  pofition  till  the 
balls  are  level  with  the  eye. 

The  fecond  circuraftance  is  to  render  the  divergence 
of  the  balls,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  elearicity  of 
the  air.  permanent.  This  is  effeded  by  touching  the 
top  of  the  elearometer  with  the  finger  ;  but  here  the 
acquired  »ledricity  becomes  contrary  to  that  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  by  which  they  are  elearified.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for 
example,  that  the  elearometer  is  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  balls  diverging  ;  touch  the  top  of  the 
elearometer  with  the  finger,  and  the  balls  will  clofe  5 
but  they  will  again  open,  if  the  elearometer  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  influence  of  the  elearicity  of  the  air, 
by  being  brought  nearer  the  ground,  or  into  the  houfe. 
M.  Sauflure  only  employed  this  method  when  the  elec¬ 
tricity  was  fo  weak  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  un¬ 
til  the  elearometer  was  railed  confiderably  above  his 
eye :  as  in  this  cafe  he  could  not  perceive  the  diver- 
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gence  of  the  balls,  he  always  endeavoured  to  obtain  a£ledlrome- 
permanent  elearicity  in  the  foregoing  manner.  ter. 

The  following  example  will  render  the  ufe  of  the  '““’V”  ■’ 
foregoing  obfervations  more  familiar.  Choofe  an  open 
fituation  free  from  trees  and  houfes,  fcrew  the  condudor 
on  the  top  of  the  elearometer,  lay  hold  of  it  by  its 
bafe,  and  place  it  fo  that  the  bafe  and  condudor  may 
touch  the  ground  at  the  fame  time  ;  then  elevate  it  to 
the  height  of  the  eye,  and  obferve  the  quantity  of  lines, 
or  fourths  of  a  line,  that  the  balls  have  diverged  ;  now 
lower  it  till  the  balls  almoft  touch  each  other,  and  ob¬ 
ferve  at  what  diftance  the  top  of  the  condudor  is  from 
the  ground  ;  and  this  is  the  height  from  the  ground  at 
which  the  eledricity  of  the  air  begins  to  be  fenfible* 

If  the  eledricity  of  the  air  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  make 
the  balls  diverge  when  it  ftands  upon  the  ground,  one 
of  the  lengths  of  the  eledrometer  muft  be  unfcrewed 
from  it.  If  the  balls,  however,  ft  ill  diverge,  the  other 
parts  of  the  condudor  ftiould  alfo  be  unlcrewed,  and 
you  may  mark  down,  that  the  eledricity  is  fenfible  at 
zero,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  eledricity  is  fo  weak,  as  not  to  caufe  the 
balls  to  diverge  when  they  are  even  with  the  eye,  and 
confequently  when  the  condudor  is  two  feet  higher,  or 
feven  feet  from  the  ground,  you  Ihould  then  raife  it  a 
foot  higher  ;  while  it  is  thus  elevated,  touch  the  top 
with  the  other  hand  j  when  this  hand  is  taken  away, 
lower  the  eledrometer,  and  if  it  is  eledrified,  you  may 
fay  the  eledricity  is  fenfible  at  eight  feet ;  if  it  is  not, 
raife  it  as  high  as  the  arm  can  reach,  and  repeat  the 
fame  operation  j  if  any  eledricity  is  found,  write  down 
eledricity  fenfible  at  nine  feet  ;  if  not,  mark  O,  or  no 
eledricity  relative  to  this  inftrument,  and  this  mode  of 
employing  it ;  for  figns  of  eledricity  may  ftill  be  ob¬ 
tained,  by  throwing  a  metallic  ball  50  or  60  feet  into 
the  air,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  conneded  with  the 
eledrometer  by  a  metallic  thread. 

One  advantage  of  this  inftrument  is,  that  it  will  often 
exhibit  figns  of  eledricity  when  none  can  be  obtained 
from  a  condudor  of  IOO  feet  in  height,  becaufe  it  can 
more  eafily  be  prelerved  from  humidity,  See.  which  will 
deftroy  the  infulation  of  the  large  condudor*. 

This  eledrometer  may  be  uled  inftead  of  the  con- 
denfer  of  M.  Volta,  by  only  placing  it  on  a  piece  of 
oiled  filk,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bafe  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment ;  but  in  this  cafe,  it  is  the  bafe,  and  not  the 
top  of  the  inftrument,  which  muft  be  brought  into 
contad  with  the  fubftance  whofe  eledricity  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plored. 

It  is  eafy  to  difeover  alfo  by  this  inftrument,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  any  fubftance,  as  ol  cloths,  hair  of  different 
animals,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  it  muft  be  held  by  the 
bafe,  and  the  fubftance  rubbed  brifldy  (only  once)  by 
the  ball  of  the  eledrometer  •,  the  kind  of  electricity 
may  be  afeertained  in  the  ufual  manner.  It  is  prefer, 
however,  to  obferve  here,  that  as  the  top  of  the  eltclro- 
meter  ads  in  this  cafe  as  an  infulated  rubber,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  it  acquires  is  always  contrary  to  that  of  the  rub¬ 
bed  body.  .  ,  r  .,  ,  , 

III.  Cadet's  Elf.ctromf.ter,  is  thus  deknbed  by 

the  author,  as  tranflated  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal. 

Fig.  6.  In  a  glafs  tube  A,  18  or  20  inches  long.Fij.  t. 
is  inclofed  another  Ihorter  tube  X,  fealed  at  both  ends. 

This  tube  contains  a  graduated  kale  :  one  of  the  ends 
of  thefe  two  tubes  is  cemented  in  a  handle  ol  turne 

A  2  wood* 
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•Ele^lrorr.e-  wood,  C,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand  ;  the  other 
ter.  end  is  clofed  by  a  brafs  cap,  D  ;  the  diftance  between 

!~1  v  "  the  extremities  of  the  fmall  tube  and  that  of  the  large 

one  is  filled  with  red  wax,  B,  B  ;  on  the  cap  D  is 
fcrewed  at  pleafure,  either  a  ring  E,  or  a  brafs  hook 
E.  The  ring  is  ufed  for  applying  the  inftrument  to  the 
ball  of  a  conductor,  and  the  hook  when  it  is  hung 
to  a  ring  :  on  the  cap  D  is  a  brafs  ftem  G,  termi¬ 
nating  by  a  knob.  This  ftem  is  bended,  and  the 

extremity  of  its  knob  muft  be  diredly  beneath  the  line 
with  which  the  graduated  fcale  of  the  fmall  tube  com¬ 
mences. 

Round  the  large  tube  is  a  brafs-ring  H,  half  of  which 
extends  to  the  length  of  twelve  or  fifteen  lines  in  the 
form  of  a  half  tube  P,  applied  againft  the  fides  of  the 
tube.  This  gutter  ferves  to  mark  the  degrees,  by  Aid¬ 
ing  along  the  graduated  fcale  by  means  of  a  button  be¬ 
neath  I.  On  the  ring  H  is  fixed  one  of  the  fmall 
eledrometers  invented  by  Sauffure,  K,  K,  which  is  fur- 
mounted  by  a  ftem  V,  on  which  ftem  is  fixed  at  pleafure 
either  a  point  L,  or  a  ball  M,  of  the  fame  fize  as  that 
which  terminates  the  ftem  G,  oppofite  which  it  is 
placed.  The  extremity  of  this  point  or  ball  muft  be 
placed  immediately  over  the  extremity  of  the  half  tube 
or  fcale  P,  and  horizontally  to  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
which  terminates  the  ftem  G. 

At  the  top  of  Sauffure’s  eledrometer  is  a  fmall  ring 
N,  which  ferves  to  conned  it  with  the  chain  Z  when 
required. 

To  explain  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  by  a  Angle  ex¬ 
periment,  charge  a  Leyden  jar,  till  the  fpontaneous 
overfiowing  announces  it  to  be  faturated.  Then  place 
the  ring  E  on  the  knob  of  this  bottle,  and  caufe  the 
eledrometer  of  Sauffure,  armed  with  its  point,  to  Aide 
towards  it.  Obferve  the  degree  at  which  the  divergence 
of  the  thread  ftream  commences,  and  at  that  inftant 
fupprefs  the  point,  and  adapt  in  its  place  the  ball  M. 
Continue  to  advance  the  eledrometer  of  Sauffure  till 
the  eledric  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  jar  caufes 
the  threads  to  diverge  ;  again  obferve  the  degrees,  re¬ 
place  the  point  L,  and  clofe  the  fliutters  of  the  room  ; 
then  continue  to  advance  the  eledrometer  till  the  lumi¬ 
nous  point  appears,  which  again  affords  new  degrees. 
Laftly,  replace  the  ball  M,  and  fix  the  chain  Z  to  the 
fmall  ring  N  ;  caufe  it  to  communicate  with  the  exte¬ 
rior  coating  of  the  jar,  and  advance  the  eledrometer  till 
the  explofion  takes  place.  Then  comparing  the  different 
degrees,  we  may  afcertain  the  comparative  difference 
between  the  refpedive  methods. 

As  foon  as  thefe  relative  proportions  have  been  once 
accurately  afcertained  by  attentive  obfervations,  one  of 
thofe  methods  alone  will  be  fufficient  for  meafuring  the 
intenfity  of  eledricity  ;  and,  in  fad,  if  the  body  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  fubmitted  to  examination  be  little  charged  with 
the  eledric  fiuid,  the  diverging  of  the  threads,  by  means 
of  the  point,  will  fix  the  limits  of  the  eledric  atmo- 
fpbere  :  if  it  be  more,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on 
the  ball  M,  which  is  fubftituted  for  the  point,  will  in¬ 
dicate  this  quantity.  In  ftiort,  if  the  body  be  loaded 
with  a  confiderable  mafs  of  eledric  matter,  it  will  be 
fhown  by  the  luminous  point.  If  a  Leyden  jar,  inftead 
of  being  pofitively,  is  negatively  eledrified,  the  point 
indicates  it  at  the  fame  time  that  it  meafures  the  elec¬ 
tric  atmofphere,  for  inftead  of  a  luminous  point,  a  ftar 
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will  be  obferved  upon  the  ball  of  the  jar,  and  another  nieftrome- 
at  the  end  of  the  point.  _  ter* 

Let  us  now  apply  this  eledrometer  to  ufeful  obferva- 
tions. 

In  order  to  conned  the  idea  of  a  determinate  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fluid  to  each  degree  of  the  eledrometer,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  compare  thefe  degrees  with  the  known  quanti¬ 
ties.  Suppofe  for  inftance  we  have  a  jar,  the  coating 
of  which  is  fix  inches  fquare  ;  eledrify  it  till  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  difcharge  takes  place,  and  remark,  by  means 
of  Henley’s  eledrometer,  at  what  degree  this  difcharge 
is  effeded.  Again,  eledrify  the  jar,  till  it  is  nearly  fa¬ 
turated,  and  meafuring  with  this  eledrometer,  obferve, 
that  the  luminous  point  appears  for  inftance  at  two  de¬ 
grees  j  then  fay,  that  when  the  eledrometer,  applied 
to  an  eledrified  body,  marks  two  degrees,  the  body 
contains  fix  inches  fquare  of  eledricity.  Repeat  this 
experiment  with  a  plate  of  glafs,  the  coating  of  which  is 
feven,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  fquare  inches,  and  we  may 
form  a  fcale  of  proportion,  which  is  of  the  greateft  uti¬ 
lity  in  accurate  experiments. 

«  In  endeavouring  to  afceitain  fome  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  (fays  M.  Cadet),  I  have  made  an  obfervation 
which  has  convinced  me  of  the  utility  of  my  eledrome¬ 
ter  in  difcovering  the  capacity  of  eledric  apparatus. 

Having  taken  a  jar  from  an  eledric  battery,  I  eledri¬ 
fied  it,  and  meafured  it  with  a  point  which  I  paffed 
along  a  firing  of  filk;  on  obferving  the  diftance  at  which 
the  luminous  point  appeared,  I  joined  this  jar  to  another 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  imagined  that  by  doubling  the 
quantity  of  matter,  the  meafure  I  had  taken  would  alfo 
be  doubled  •,  on  the  contrary,  however,  the  latter 
meafure  was  not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  I  then  added  a  third  bottle  j  and  fl ill  obtained 
nearly  the  fame  refult  ;  whence  the  following  propofi- 
tion  appears  to  be  eftabliftied  ;  namely,  that  the  extent 
of  the  eledric  atmofphere  is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  accumulated.  Another  obfervation 
which  I  have  feveral  times  made,  on  meafuring  the  elec¬ 
tric  atmofphere  of  a  condudor,  is,  that  the  limits  of  this 
atmofphere  form  an  elliptic  figure  around  the  body, 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  reprefented  at  fig.  7.  Fig.  7. 

“  This  doubtlefs  arifes  from  the  eledrified  body 
fufpended  in  a  chamber,  being  nearer  to  the  earth  than 
the  ceiling  5  but  it  would  be  a  curious  experiment  to 
meafure  it  at  an  equal  diftance  from  every  attrading 
body,  in  order  to  obferve  whether  the  fluid  has  not 
really  a  tendency  to  defcend  towards  the  earth,  rather 
than  in  any  other  diredion.  It  is  my  intention  to  re¬ 
peat  this  experiment,  as  I  confider  it  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  afcertain  whether  eledricity  gravitates  towards 
the  globe. 

“  From  thefe  firft  attempts,  I  conceive  my  eledrome¬ 
ter  would  be  well  adapted  for  meafuring  the  abfolute 
capacity  of  Leyden  jars,  and  alfo  their  capacity  with 
regard  to  their  fize,  or  to  the  quality  of  the  glafs  of 
which  they  are  conftruded  ;  for  the  latter,  by  its 
greater  or  lefs  denfity,  abforbs  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity 
of  fluid.” 

IV.  Lawfon's  Electrometer.  This  is  a  Amplified 
improvement  on  Brooke’s  fteelyard  eledrometer,  and 
ftiould  have  been  defcribed  when  that  inftrument  was 
mentioned,  inftead  of  Mr  Adams’s ;  but  it  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  us  till  after  that  ftieet  was  printed. 

Ths 
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Eleiftrome-  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  ele&rometer, 

ter.  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Lawfon  to  the  editor  of  the  Philofo- 
V““'  phical  Magazine. 

“  Some  time  ago  it  (truck  me  that  fome  additions  to 
Brooke’s  electrometer  might  be  made,  fo  as  to  fit  it  for 
a  good  difcharging  electrometer  to  meafure  the  repulfion 
between  two  balls  (of  a  certain  fize)  in  grains,  and  alfo 
effeCt  the  difcharge  of  a  battery  at  the  fame  time.  The 
inltrument  known  by  the  name  of  Cuthbertfon’s  dif¬ 
charging  eleCtrometer,  (See  Electricity,  N°  203.) 
was  at  that  time  the  beft,  and  indeed  the  only  in¬ 
ltrument  for  difcharging  batteries  or  jars  by  its  own 
aCtion,  then  made  ;  but  I  think  this  will  be  found,  in 
the  effentials,  and  in  the  theory  and  ufe,  a  more  perfeCt 
inltrument. 

Fig.  8.  “  On  the  bafis  (fig.  8.)  is  fixed  the  glafs  pillar  G, 

fupporting  the  hollow  brafs  ball  B.  I  is  a  light  gra¬ 
duated  brafs  tube,  divided  (from  the  weight  W  towards 
the  ball  B)  into  30  parts,  reprefenting  grains.  W 
is  a  Hiding  weight.  L,  a  light  brafs  ball  fcrewed  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  I.  On  the  other  end  of  which  tube 
adjults  the  heavy  counterbalance  ball  C,  the  tube  I 
and  its  two  balls  being  fufpended  at  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  by  a  filk  line  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  B,  the 
mechanifm  of  which  is  (hewn  in  fig.  9.  The  brafs  ball 
F  is  ftationary,  and  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  ball  L  ;  and 
is  fixed  by,  and  adjults  clofe  to,  the  ball  L,  or  at  any 
lower  llation  between  that  and  the  ring  r.  The  brafs 
tube  to  which  the  ball  A  is  fixed  is  divided  into  inches, 
halves,  and  quarters  :  (a  more  minute  divifion  is  unne- 
ceffary  and  improper).  The  divifions  begin,  or  the  line 
O  is  marked  on  the  faid  tube  at  the  ring  r,  when  the 
three  balls  A,  L,  F,  are  clofe  together. _  The  ring 
r  ferves  as  an  index,  as  the  divifions  pafs  in  fucceffion 
into  the  glafs  tube  P  on  lowering  the  ball  A.  The 
hook  H  is  fcrewed  into  the  bafe  of  P.  The  quadrant, 
or  Henley’s eleClrometer,  (),  isfupported  in  along  brafs 
Hem,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  atmofpbere  of  the  lower  part 

Tig.  9.  of  the  inltrument.  Fig.  9-  fhows  the  internal  conltruc- 
tion  of  the  ball  B,  fig.  8.  In  the  firlt  place  the  ball 
.  fcrews  in  half,  horizontally.  The  light  tube  I  paffes 
through  the  ball,  and  is  fufpended  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  it  by  fome  filk  twilt,  s,  which  fmall  filk  twill  is  fixed 
into  the  eye  of  the  adjufting  wire,  a,  part  of  which 
wire  is  filed  fquare  and  goes  through  the  fquare  hole  h. 
The  nut  n  fcrews  on  o,  and  ferves  to  adjult  the  light 
tube  I  vertically.  The  light  plates  PP  are  of  copper, 
and  move  freely  on  the  wire  xu  (omewhat  like  a  hinge, 
and  relt  on  the  copper  wires  CC,  ferving  to  make  the 
direCt  communicathn  between  the  infide  and  out  of  the 
battery  or  jar.  NN  are  notches  ferving  to  let  the  tube 
I  defcend  when  the  dilcharge  is  made.  Into  the  tube  Z 
the  glafs  pillar  is  ground.  Note,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  notch  N  is  a  piece  of  brafs  filled  with  a  \  ,  and 
fo  placed  as  to  keep  the  centres  of  the  balls  L  and 
F,  fig.  8.  under  each  other  when  they  come  clofe  toge- 
ther. 

“  When  the  inltrument  is  adjulted,  which  is  done  by 
placing  the  weight  W,  fig.  8.  at  O  on  the  line  of  grains, 
and  then  fcrewing  or  unfcrewing  the  counterbalance 
ball  C,  till  the  tube  I  rifes  (lowly  into  its  horizontal 
pofition  ;  then  fet  the  ball  A  at  the  diltance  from  the 
ball  L  that  vouchoofe,  and  the  weight  W  placed  at  the 
divifion  or  number  of  grains  that  you  wilh  the  repulfive 
power  of  the  eleCtricity  to  arrive  at  before  the  difcharge 


is  made  :  this  being  done,  conned  the  battery  or  jarElcdrorce- 
with  the  ball  B,  by  means  of  the  wire  y,  the  end  of  ter. 

which  goes  into  B  at  the  hole  X,  and  Ihould  Hand  at  * 
right  angles  to  B,  the  ball  of  y  relting  on  the  battery  : 
then  conned  the  outfide  of  the  battery  or  jar  with  the 
hook  H.  As  the  battery  charges,  the  eledrometer 
continues  to  rife  ;  and  when  it  is  fo  highly  charged  that 
the  repulfive  power  between  the  balls  L  and  F  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  grains  at  which  the  weight  W  was 
placed,  the  ball  L  will  defcend,  and  deliver  the  charge 
of  the  battery  to  the  ball  A.  The  fubltance  or  thing 
through  which  the  ihock  is  intended  to  be  palled,  mull 
form  part  of  the  communication  between  the  hook  H 
and  the  outfide  of  the  battery  or  jar.” 

V.  Hauch's  Electrometer.  Fig.  ic.  contains  a  re-  Fig.  ic. 
prefentation  of  this  eledrometer,  and  the  different  parts 
of  which  it  confifts.  OP  is  a  board  of  dry  mahogany, 
twelve  inches  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  which 
ferves  as  a  (land  for  the  inltrument.  In  this  board  are 
faltened  two  maffy  glafs  pillars,  M  and  N,  which  fupport 
the  two  brafs  caps  or  rings  GG,  with  the  two  forks  of 
tempered  Heel  KK  fcrewed  into  them.  The  two  rings 
GG  are  well  covered  with  varnllh. 

In  the  ring  is  faltened  a  brals  rod,  which  terminates 
in  a  ball  E  of  the  fame  metal,  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  length  of  the  rod  and  ball  together  is  four  inches 
and  a  half. 

A  very  delicate  beam  AB,  the  arms  of  which  are  of 
unequal  length,  moves  on  a  (hurt  triangular  axis  (a  knife 
edge)  of  well  tempered  Heel,  on  the  fork  K  of  the  pillar 
M.  It  is  feventeen  inches  in  length,  and  10  conllructed 
that  the  Ihort  arm  forms  a  third,  and  the  long  one  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  beam.  The  Ihort  arm  ol  brals  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  ball  B,  exaCtly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
ball  E, is  divided  into  forty-five  parts  equivalent  to  grains. 

The  long  arm  A  is  of  glafs  covered  with  copal  varnilli, 
and  ends  in  an  ivory  ball  A,  into  which  is  fitted  an  ivory 
hook  R,  deltined  to  fupport  the  ivory  fcale  H.  In  order 
to  render  the  infulation  more  complete,  this  fcale  is  fuf¬ 
pended  by  three  hairs. 

A  very  delicate  beam  CD,  eleven  inches  in  length, 
moves  on  an  axis  like  the  former,  on  the  pillar  N, 
though  not  here  (hewn.  This  beam  is  proportioned  in 
the  fame  manner,  one  arm  being  a  third  and  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  length.  The  long  arm  of  brals 
is  furnilhed  at  the  end  with  a  ball  D,  and  divided  into 
thirty  parts  correfponding  to  grains.  I  he  fliort  arm  of 
glafs  terminates  in  a  long  roundilh  plate  C,  covered  with 
copal  varnilh.  The  Itee'l  forks  are  Ihewn  by  the  feaions 
of  the  two  brafs  caps  FF,  as  are  alfo  the  two  knife  edge* 

L,  L.  By  thefe  caps  the  efcape  of  the  eleCtric  matter 
is  partly  prevented. 

A  brafs  ring  Q.,  capable  of  being  moved  along  the 
(hort  arm  of  the  upper  beam  AB,  lliews  by  means  »t 
marks  determined  by  trial  and  cut  out  on  the  beam, 
the  number  of  grains  which  mult  be  placed  in  the 
fmall  fcale  to  reltore  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam, 
at  each  diltance  of  the  ring  Q.  from  the  point  of  tuf- 

^OrTthe  long  arm  CD  of  the  lower  beam  thtre  is  al¬ 
fo  a  moveable  ring  S,  which,  like  the  ring  Q,  Ihews  in 
grains,  by  its  diltance  from  the  point  of  fulpenfion  ,  the 
power  rtquifite  to  overcome  the  preponderance  of  ED 

in  regard  to  LC.  ,  f  ,  :c 

The  power  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  will  be  found,  u 
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Eledtxdme-  the  (hell  H,  which  weighs  exadlly  fourteen  grains,  be 
ter.  fuffered  to  fink  down  on  the  glafs  plate  C,  aWd  the  ring 
/  be  pufhed  forwards  till  both  the  arms  of  the  beam  are 
in  equilibrium.  The  part  of  the  beam  on  which  the 
ring  j-  has  moved,  is  divided  into  fourteen  parts,  fo  that 
O  marks  the  place  where  the  ring  j  muft  (land  when 
the  beam,  in  its  free  (fate,  is  in  equilibrium  j  and  14 
ftands  at  the  place  where  the  ring  j  again  reftores  a 
perfect  equilibrium  when  the  (hell  H  is  laid  on  the  glafs 
plate  C.  Each  of  thefe  parts,  which  are  divided  into 
quarters,  indicates  a  grain.  The  lower  divifions  of  the 
fcale  will  be  found  with  more  accuracy,  if  quarters  of  a 
grain  be  put  in  fucceffion,  into  the  (hell  H  (after  it  has 
been  laid  on  the  plate  C),  and  the  ring  s  be  moved  be¬ 
tween  each  quarter  of  a  grain  until  the  perfect  equili¬ 
brium  be  reftored.  This  place  on  the  beam  is  then  to 
be  marked,  and  you  may  continue  in  this  manner  until 
the  30th  part  of  a  grain  be  given.  Both  fcales,  for  the 
fake  of  diftindlnefs,  are  only  divided  fo  low  as  quarters 
of  a  grain  ;  though  the  inftrument  is  fo  delicate,  and 
muft  abfolutely  be  fo,  that  i-20th  of  a  grain  is  fufficient 
to  deftroy  the  equilibrium. 

The  two  glafs  pillars  M  and  N,  together  with  the 
fteel  forks  affixed  to  them,  are  fo  fitted  into  the  ftand, 
that  both  the  beams  lie  parallel  to  each  other  as  well  as 
to  the  rod  GE.  In  this  pofition  of  the  beams  AB,  the 
balls  B  and  E  are  juft  in  contact.  The  fmalleft  glafs 
pillar  N  is  of  fuch  a  height  that  the  ball  of  the  beam 
CD  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  exactly  four  lines  from  the 
ring  G,  and  cannot  move  without  touching  the  latter. 
The  fmall  (hell  H  is  fufpended  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
there  is  a  diftance  of  exactly  two  lines  between  it  and 
the  (hell  C.  In  each  of  the  brafs  rings  GG  is  a  fmall 
hole,  that  the  inftrument  may  be  connedted  with  the 
two  (ides  of  an  eledlric  jar.  I  is  a  brafs  wire,  with  a 
hollow  bit  of  ivory,  a,  deftined  to  fupport  the  beam 
CD,  which  is  neceffarily  preponderate  at  D,  in  order 
to  prevent  ofcillation  between  the  difcharges  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  bv  the  inftrument. 

It  may  be  readily  comprehended  that,  when  the 
beam  AB  has  moved,  A  muft  pafs  over  twice  the  fpace 
that  B  does  ;  and  that  in  the  beam  CD,  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  regard  to  C  and  D.  If  AB  be  therefore  con- 
nedled  with  the  external,  and  CD  with  the  internal  fide 
of  a  battery,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  inftrument 
is  at  a  fufficient  diftance  beyond  the  eledtric  atmofphere  ; 
and  if  the  battery  be  charged,  the  repulfive  effedl  of 
the  eledtric  power  will  oblige  the  ball  B  to  feparate 
from  the  ball  E  ;  the  (hell  L  muft  therefore  naturally 
fink  down  with  double  velocity,  fo  that  when  the 
ball  B  rifes  a  line,  the  (hell  H  muft  fink  two  :  when  it 
reaches  this  depth  it  will  touch  the  (hell  C,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  the  power  excited  in  it,  will  be  obliged  to  fink, 
by  which  D  muft  naturally  again  afcend  in  a  double 
proportion  to  the  finking  of  C  ;  fo  that  when  C  has 
fallen  two  lines,  D  muft  have  afccndi  d  four,  and  D 
that  moment  touches  the  ring  by  which  the  two  (ides 
of  the  battery  are  connedted  with  each  other,  and  dif¬ 
charges  the  battery. 

But  as  the  attradlive  eledtric  power  between  unlike 
atmofphtres,  under  like  circumftances,  is  at  leaft  as 
ftrong  as  its  repulfive  power  between  like  atmnfpheres, 
it  would  thence  follow,  that  the  eledtric  power,  inftead 
of  repelling  the  ball  B  from  the  ball  E,  would  rather 
attradl  D,  and  by  its  contadl  with  G,  promote  the  dif- 
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charging",  by  which  the  inftrument  would  fail  of  itsEIe<ftrem«' 
objedt,  and  be  fubjedted  to  the  temperature  of  the  at-  ter’ 
mofphere  like  all  other  eledtrometers ;  and,  befides  this,  * 
the  eledtric  power  could  no  longer  be  determined  by 
weight.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  inftrument, 
in  all  eledtrical  experiments,  muft  be  applied  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  power  with  which  the  ball  D  is  attradl- 
ed  by  AB  may  exceed  in  ftrength  the  power  required 
to  repel  the  ball  B  from  the  ball  E.  For  this  purpofe 
the  ring  j-  muft  always  be  removed  two  divifions  farther 
on  CD,  towards  D,  than  the  ring  £)  is  (hifted  on  AB 
towards  B.  If,  for  example,  an  eledtric  force  were  re¬ 
quired  equal  to  eight  grains,  according  to  this  eledlro- 
meter,  the  ring  Q  muft  be  removed  to  the  place  where 
8  ftands,  and  the  ring  s  to  the  place  marked  10.  The 
repulfive  power  will  then  naturally  repel  the  balls  B  and 
E  before  G  is  in  a  condition  to  attradt  the  ball  D,  as 
a  power  of  two  grains  would  be  neceffary  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  befides  that  of  the  eight  already  in  adtion.  The 
(hell  H  with  its  weight  of  fourteen  grains,  will  eafily 
overcome  the  preponderance  of  LD  or  LC,  as  it 
amounts  only  to  ten  grains,  and  therefore  nothing  exifts 
that  can  impede  the  difcharging.. 

When  the  ring  I,  according  to  the  required  power, 
is  removed  fo  far  towards  D,  that  the  (hell  H  is  not 
able  by  its  weight  to  defiroy  the  preponderance  of  LD 
in  regard  to  LC,  the  adlive  power  of  the  (hell  H  muft 
be  fo  far  increafed  by  the  addition  of  weights,  that  it 
can  adl  with  a  preponderance  of  four  grains  on  the 
plate  C.  If,  for  example,  an  eledlric  power  of  14 
grains  be  required,  the  ring  I  muft  be  removed  to  16, 
by  which  LD  refts  upon  a,  with  a  preponderance  of 
16  grains  in  regard  to  LC.  Now,  to  make  H  adt  on 
the  plate  C  with  a  preponderance  of  four  grains,  it  muft 
be  increafed  to  20  grains,  that  is,  fix  grains  weight 
more  muft  be  added,  as  it  weighs  only  14  ;  which  fix 
grains  are  again  laid  upon  LB;  and  therefore  the  ring 

is  (hifted  to  20,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  repulfive  power 
is  pointed  out  by  14  grains. 

If  an  eledtric  power  of  25  grains  be  required,  the 
ring  s  muft  be  removed  to  27,  and  the  weight  of  17 
grains  be  put  into  the  (hell  H,  in  order  to  produce  a 
preponderance  of  four  grains  in  regard  to  j-.  Thefe  17 
grains  are  added  to  the  required  power  of  25  grains, 
and  the  ring  £)  is  pufhed  to  42,  &c.  In  this  manner 
the  repulfive  power  always  adts  before  the  attradtive 
power  can. 

It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  faults  and  in¬ 
conveniences  common  to  all  the  eledtrometers  hitherto 
employed,  and  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
cannot  take  place  here  ;  becaufe  the  difcharging  is  per¬ 
formed  by  immediate  connedli  n  between  the  (  i.fitive 
and  negative  eledlrieitv  in  the.inftrument  itfelf,  without 
any  external  means  being  employed. 

One  of  the  molt  eflential  advantages  of  this  inftru¬ 
ment  is,  the  certainty  with  which  the  fame  refult  may 
be  expedted  when  the  experiment  is  repeated.  From 
the  fame  degree  of  eledlric  power,  whatever  be  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  it  will  always  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  commence  the  reparation  of  the  two  balls  B  and 
E  from  each  other,  the  quantity  of  coated  glafs  and  the 
diftance  of  the  ring  £)  from  the  axis  L  being  the 
fame. 

Another  no  lefs  important  advantage  of  this  inftru¬ 
ment  is,  that  in  an  experiment  where  the  latne  eledlric 
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power,  often  repeated,  is  neceflary  to  afcertain  the  re- 
fult  with  accuracy  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  charging 
a  battery  through  acids,  water,  &c.  •,  the  fame  degree 
of  precaution  is  not  neceflary  as  is  indifpenfably  fo  in 
any  other  electrometer,  as  the  perfon  who  puts  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  motion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  count  how 
often  the  electrometer  dilcharges  itfelf  ;  and  the  inftru- 
ment  may  be  inclofed  in  a  glafs  cafe,  or  prevented  in 
any  other  manner  from  external  contaCt,  or  any  other 
circumftances  which  might  render  the  experiment  un¬ 
certain. 

“  I  flatter  my felf  (fays  M.  Hauch),  that  the  fimplicity 
of  the  conftruCtion  of  this  inftrument,  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  made  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  and  the 
certainty  that  two  inftruments,  prepared  according  to 
the  fame  fcale,  with  a  like  quantity  of  coated  glafs,  mull 
exaCtly  correfpond  with  each  other  ;  but  above  all,  that 
the  certainty  and  accuracy  by  which  experiments  may 
be  made  with  it,  and  by  thefe  means  be  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  are  advantages  which  will  not  be  found  united 
in  any  of  the  eleCtrometers  hitherto  invented.”  * 

We  (hall  clofe  this  account  of  electrometers  with 
defcribing  the  conftruCtion  and  ufe  of  M.  Coulomb’s 
eleClrometer,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Eleflncal  Balance. 

ABDC  (fig.  ir.)  reprefents  a  glafs  cylinder,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  fame  in  height,  covered  by  a 
glafs  plate  fitted  to  it  by  a  projecting  fillet  on  the  under 
furface.  This  cover  is  pierced  with  two  round  holes 
one  inch  and  three-fourt'ns  in  diameter.  One  of  them 
f  is  in  the  centre,  and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the 
glafs  tube  f  h,  of  twenty-four  inches  height,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  hole  with  a  cement  made  of  fealing-wax, 
or  other  eleCtric  fubftance.  The  top  of  this  tube  re¬ 
ceives  the  brafs  collar  H,  (fig.  12.  N°  3.)  bored  truly 
cylindrical  with  a  fmall  (houlder,  which  refls  on  the 
top  of  the  tube.  This  collar  is  faflened  with  cement, 
and  receives  the  hollow  cylinder  <p  (fig.  1 2.  N°  2.), 
to  which  is  joined  the  circular  plate  a  b,  divided  on  the 
edge  into  360  degrees.  It  is  alfo  pierced  with  a  round 
hole  G  in  the  centre,  which  receives  the  cylindrical 
pin  1  (fig.  12.  N°  1.)  having  a  milled  head  b ,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  index  /  0,  whole  point  is  bent  down  fo 
as  to  mark  the  divifions  on  the  circle  a  b.  This  pin 
turns  ftiffly  in  the  hole  G,  and  the  cylinder  moves 
fteadily  in  the  collar  H.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  pin  is  fattened  a  little  pincer,  y,  formed  like  the 
end  of  a  port-crayon,  and  tightened  by  the  ring  y,  fo 
as  to  hold  faft  the  fufpenfion  wire,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  grafped  by  a  fimilar  pincer,  P  o  (fig.  13.) 
tightened  by  the  ring  p.  The  lower  end  <p  0  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  is  of  fuch  a  weight,  as  to  draw  the  wire 
perfectly  ftraight,  but  without  any  riik  of  breaking  it. 
It  may  be  made  equal  to  half  of  the  weight  that  will 
juft  break  it. 

This  pincer  is  enlarged  at  C,  and  pierced  with  a 
hole,  which  tightly  receives  the  arm  g  C  y  of  the  elec¬ 
trometer.  This  arm  is  eight  inches  long  •,  and  confifts 
of  a  dry  filk  thread,  or  a  (lender  draw  completely 
dried,  and  dipped  in  melted  lac  or  fine  fealing-wax, 
and  held  perpendicularly  before  a  clear  fire,  till  it  be¬ 
come  a  (lender  cylinder  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  occupies  fix  of  the  eight  inches, 
from  g  to  y  :  the  remaining  two  inches  confift  of  a  fine 
thread  of  the  lac  or  fealing-wax,  as  it  drains  off  in 
forming  the  arm.  At  a ,  is  a  ball  of  pith  or  fine  cork, 
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one-fourth  or  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  very  Eledtrome- 
fmootb,  and  gilded.  It  i*  balanced  by  a  vertical  circle  ter. 

of  paper  g ,  of  large  dimenfions,  made  ltiff  with  varnilh. - — * 

The  refiftance  of  the  air  to  this  plane  foon  checks  the 
ofcillations  of  the  arm. 

The  whole  inftrument  is  feen  in  its  place  in  fig.  11. 
where  the  arm  hangs  horizontally  about  the  middle  of 
the  height  of  the  great  cylinder.  In  its  ofcillations 
the  ball  a  moves  round  in  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  in 
the  axis  of  the  whole  inftrument.  Its  litualion  h  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  graduated  circle  z  0  y,  drawn  on  a  (lip  of 
paper,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  glafs  by  varnilh. 

The  eleCtrified  body  whofe  aCtion  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
another  fmall  ball  of  cork  t,  alfo  gilt,  or  a  brafs  ball 
well  polilhed.  This  is  carried  by  a  (talk  of  lac  m  <p, 
inclofing  a  dry  filk  thread.  This  ftalk  is  grafped  by  a 
clamp  of  cleft  deal,  or  any  fimilar  contrivance,  which 
is  made  to  lie  firm  on  the  glafs  cover.  When  this  ball 
is  let  down  through  the  hole  m,  it  (lands  fo  as  to  touch 
the  ball  a  on  the  arm,  when  that  ball  is  oppofite  to  o 
on  the  graduated  circle. 

In  order  to  eleCtrify  the  ball  /,  we  are  to  employ 
the  infulating  handle,  fig.  14.  which  is  a  (lender  Hick  Fig-  14* 
of  fealing-wax  or  lac,  holding  a  metal  wire  that  carries 
a  fmall  polilhed  metallic  bail.  This  is  to  be  touched, 
with  forae  electrified  body,  fuch  as  the  prime  condudtor 
of  a  machine,  the  knob  of  ajar,  &c.  This  eleCtrified 
ball  is  to  be  introduced  cautioufly  into  the  hole  m,  and 
the  ball  t  is  to  be  touched  with  it.  The  ball  a  is  im¬ 
mediately  repelled  to  a  diftance,  twilling  the  fufpenfion 
wire,  till  the  force  of  twill  exerted  by  the  wire  ba¬ 
lances  the  mutual  repulfion  of  the  balls  t  and  a. 

This  is  the  procels  for  examining  the  law  of  eledtric 
adtion.  When  it  is  defired  to  examine  the  adlion  of 
different  bodies  in  different  dates,  another  apparatus  is 
wanted.  This  is  reprefented  by  the  piece  r  Ad  (fig. 

15.)  confiding  of  a  plug  of  fealing-wax  A,  fitting  Fig.  15. 
tightly  into  the  hole  m,  and  pierced  by  the  wire  c d , 
hooked  at  c,  to  receive  a  wire  to  conned!  it  occafionally 
with  an  eitdlrified  body,  and  having  below  a  poliflied 
metal  ball  d. 

The  inftrument  is  fitted  for  obfervation  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  The  milled  button  b  is  turned  at  top,  till 
the  twill  index  i 0  is  at  the  mark  o  of  the  twift  circle. 

Then  the  whole  is  turned  in  the  collar  H,  till  the  ball 
a  (land  oppofite  to  the  mark  o  of  the  paptr  circle  z  0  Q, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  ball  /  or  d  is  touched.  1  he 
obfervation  is  thus  made.  The  ball  t  is  firft  eledlrified, 
as  juft  deferibed,  and  thus  a  is  repelled,  and  retiring 
twills  the  wire,  fettling,  after  a  few  ofcillations,  at  fuch 
a  diftance  as  is  proportional  to  the  repulfion.  'I  he  twift- 
index  is  now  turned  fo  as  to  force  a  nearer  to  /.  1  he 

repulfion  thus  produced  is  eftimated  by  adding  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  index  to  the  angle  at  which  the  ball  firft 
(lopped.  Giving  the  index  another  turn,  we  have  another 
repulfion,  which  is  eftimated  in  a  fimilar  way,  and  thus 
we  obtain  as  many  meafures  as  required. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  make  this  inftrument  of  very 
large  dimenfions;  one  14  inches  high,  ard  five  in  dia¬ 
meter,  of  which  the  arm  a  g  (hould  occupy  two  inches 
and  a  half,  will  be  (efficiently  large  for  moll  purpofes. 

The  d'ameter  of  the  glaf-  cylindtr  mull  always  be 
double  the  length  of  the  arm  a g,  that  the  pofition  of 
this  may  not  be  dillurbed  by  the  aClion  of  the  glals. 

Dr  Robifon  confidered  this  elcCtrometer  as  one  of 
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the  m  oft:  valuable  inftruments  that  have  been  made,  as 
it  is  not  only  extremely  delicate,  but  gives  abfolute 
J  meafures  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  For  all  purpofes 
in  which  only  repulfions  were  to  be  meafured,  he  prefer¬ 
red  it  to  his  own  inftrument  defcribedin  Electricity, 
N°  206. 

He,  however,  fuggefted  feveral  impfovements  in  it, 
which  are  deferving  of  attention. 

The  bottom  (hould  be  furnilhed  with  a  round  hole, 
admitting  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  C  c  belonging 
to  the  lower  pincer  (when  the  wire  is  {trained  at  both 
ends)  to  hang  freely,  by  which  means  much  tedious  of- 
cillation  will  be  prevented.  It  is  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  have  the  fufpenfion  wire  {trained  at  both  ends  5 
and  it  {hould  extend  as  far  below  the  arm  as  above  it, 
and  the  lower  extremity  {hould  be  grafped  by  a  pincer 
that  turns  by  a  milled  head  in  a  hole  at  the  end  of  a 
{lender  fpring.  The  inftrument  may  then  be  fpeedily 
adjufted  by  placing  the  twift  index  at  O,  and  gently 
turning  the  lower  button  till  the  ball  a  point  exaftly  at 
O  on  the  paper  circle. 

The  inftrument  will  be  greatly  improved,  if,  in  place 
of  the  apparatus  with  the  ball  /,  we  fubftitute  the  piece 
reprefented  at  fig.  15.  making  fome  little  changes  in  its 
conftruflion.  Thus,  inftead  of  the  wire  c  d ,  is  ufed 
the  fmalleft  glafs  tube  that  will  admit  of  being  varnilhed 
on  the  infide,  which  is  done  by  drawing  through  it  a 
filk  thread  dipped  in  varnilh,  made  of  lac. 

The  outfide  of  the  tube  muft  alfo  be  varnilhed,  and 
a  brafs  ball  d  fixed  at  its  lower  end,  and  a  {lender  wire 
furmounted  by  a  ball,  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  tube, 
fo  as  to  touch  the  ball  below.  The  pofition  of  the  ball 
d  will  not  be  liable  to  alteration,  when  the  hole  m  is 
once  flopped  with  the  plug.  In  making  delicate  ex¬ 
periments,  the  upper  ball  c  muft  be  touched  with  the 
charger,  reprefented  at  fig.  14.  by  which  means  the  ball 
d  is  eleftrified.  Then  drawing  out  C  by  means  of  the 
forceps,  the  ball  d  is  left  completely  infulated.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  eleftricity  of  the  atmofphere,  to  which 
purpofe  this  inftrument  is  well  adapted,  the  wire  muft 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tube. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  incomparable  inftrument, 
that  M.  Coulomb  made  the  valuable  experiments,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  the  article  Electricity,  when 
treating  of  the  law  of  aflion  of  the  eledtric  fluid.  By 
means  of  this  eleftrometer,  he  alfo  made  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  diflipation  of  electricity  into  the  air,  and 
along  imperfeft  conductors.  He  afcertained  the  law  of 
diflipation  into  the  air  from  bodies  in  contaCt,  and  the 
relation  which  this  bore  to  the  original  repulfion,  by 
firft  obferving  the  gradual  approach  of  the  ball  a  to¬ 
wards  t,  in  proportion  as  the  eleCtricity  diflipated  from 
both,  and  then  flackening  the  twift  index  till  the  ball  a 
refumed  its  original  fituation. 

The  following  was  the  general  refult  of  Mr  Cou¬ 
lomb’s  experiments. 

That  the  momentary  diflipation  of  moderate  degrees 
of  eleftricity  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  eleClricity 
at  the  moment.  He  found  that  the  diflipation  is  not 
fenfibly  affeCled  by  the  ftate  of  the  barometer  or  ther¬ 
mometer  j  nor  is  there  any  fenfible  difference  of  bodies 
of  different  fizes  or  different  fubftances,  or  even  differ¬ 
ent  figures,  provided  that  the  eleClricity  is  very  weak. 

But  he  found  that  the  diflipation  was  greatly  affeCled 
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by  the  different  ftates  of  humidity  of  the  air.  In  the  Eledtrorce- 
fcale  of  Sauffure’s  hygrometer,  the  relation  to  the  quan-  ter. 
tity  of  water  which  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  capable  of ' 
holding  in  folution  is  diftinftly  marked  j  the  relation 
of  this  folution  to  the  diflipation  of  eleClricity  in  Cou¬ 
lomb’s  experiments  may  hence  be  feen  in  the  following 
table,  the  firft  column  of  which  marks  the  degrees  of 
Sauffure’s  hygrometer,  the  fecond  how  many  grains  of 
water  are  diffolved  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  each  degree, 
and  the  third  column  {hews  the  correfponding  diflipation 
per  minute. 

69  6,197 

75  7>295 

80  8,045 

87  9,221 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  diflipation  is  very  nearly 
in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  moifture  of  the  air.  Thus 
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m  will  be  ~  2,764.  If  we 
m  will  be  =  2,76  j  and  if  we 

,  m  will  be  =  a, 61  ;  or  at  a  me- 
6,180  ’ 

dium  m  will  be  =  3,4c. 

The  immediate  objeCt  that  M.  Coulomb  had  in  view 
in  his  experiments,  was  to  afcertain  the  diminution  of 
repulfion.  He  found  that  this,  in  a  given  ftate  of  the 
air,  was  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  repulfion 
taken  at  the  moment  of  diminution,  which  is  double 
the  proportion  of  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  ;  for  the  re¬ 
pulfions  by  which  we  judge  of  the  diflipation  are  reci¬ 
procal,  being  exerted  by  every  particle  of  fluid  in  the 
ball  t  of  the  eleClrometer,  on  every  particle  of  fluid  in 
the  ball  a.  The  diminution  of  repulfion  is  therefore 
proportional  to  the  denfity  of  the  eleClric  fluid  in  each 
ball  •,  and,  as  during  the  whole  diflipation,  the  denfities 
continue  to  have  their  original  proportion,  and  as  the 
diminution  of  repulfion  is  direCtly  proportional  to  the 
diminution  of  the  produCts  of  the  denfities,  it  is  con- 
fequently  direCHy  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
either.  If  we  put  d  for  the  denfity,  the  mutual 
repulfion  will  be  reprefented  by  d *,  and  its  momen¬ 
tary  diminution  by  the  fluxion  of  d1,  or  2  d  d—  2  dy^d. 
But  2  dyd  \  d1  =  2  d  :  d.  The  diminution  of  repul¬ 
fion  obferved  by  experiment  will  be  to  the  whole,  re¬ 
pulfion,  in  double  the  proportion  that  the  diminution  of 
denfity,  or  the  diflipation  of  fluid  will  have  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  fluid  at  the  moment  of  obfervation. 
Let  us,  for  inftance,  fuppofe  the  obferved  diminution  of 
repulfion  to  be  j  we  may  conclude,  that  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fluid  loft  by  diflipation  is  M.  Coulomb  did 
not  examine  the  proportion  of  the  diflipations  from  bo¬ 
dies  of  various  fizes.  But  we  know,  that  if  two  fpheres 
communicate  by  a  very  long  canal,  their  fuperficial 
denfities,  and  the  tendencies  of  fluid  to  efcape  from 
them,  are  inverfely  as  the  diameters  of  the  fpheres. 
Now,  in  a  body  that  has  twice  the  diameter  of  another 
body,  the  furface  of  the  former  is  quadruple  of  that  of 
the  latter j  and  though  the  tendency  of  fluid  to  efcape 
from  the  former  is  only  the  half  of  its  tendency  to  ef¬ 
cape  from  the  latter,  yet  the  greater  furface  of  the 
former  may  fo  far  make  up  for  its  fmaller  denfity,  that 
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Ele&kome-the  diffipation  of  fluid  from  a  large  fphere  may  in  faCt 
be  greater  than  that  from  a  fmall  one  in  the  fame  given 
time. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  thefe  experiments 
Avere  made  in  a  particular  (late  of  the  air  ;  and  the  law 
of  diffipation  afcertained  by  them  is  of  courfe  adapted 
only  to  that  given  date.  In  a  different  date  of  the  air, 
even  if  this  ihould  be  impregnated  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  moifture,  tire  law  of  diffipation  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  The  inference  which  M.  Coulomb  expeCted  to 
draw  from  his  experiments  was,  that  the  ratio  of  diffi¬ 
pation  would  prove  to  be  lefs  than  the  cube  of  the 
quantity  of  water  held  in  folution,  except  when  that 
quantity  of  water  was  what  the  air  was  capable  of 
holding  in  folution  at  the  given  temperature. 

This  is  agreeable  to  obfcrvation  ;  for  we  know  that 
air  which  is  confidered  as  dry,  that  is,  when  it  is  not 
nearly  faturated  with  moifture,  is  the  moft  favourable  to 
eleCtrical  phenomena. 

Such  is  the  general  refult  of  Coulomb’s  experiments 
on  the  diffipation  of  eleCtricity  into  the  air. 

The  method  in  which  M.  Coulomb  examined  the 
diffipation  along  imperfeCt  conductors,  by  means  of  this 
inftrument,  was,  by  completely  infulating  the  ball  /, 
and  then  after  obferving  the  lofs  fudained  by  a  body  in 
contaCt  with  it  from  the  air.  Aiding  a  metallic  rod 
down  the  infulating  (talk,  till  the  diffipation  began  to 
exceed  what  took  place  only  by  the  air. 

From  his  experiments  refpeCting  the  diffipation  along 
imperfedl  conductors,  he  found  that  this  took  place  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  electricity  efcaped 
by  communication  with  the  contiguous  air.  I  he  elec¬ 
tricity  feems  to  be  diftufed  chiefly  along  the  furface  of 
the  infulator,  and  appears  principally  to  be  produced 
by  the  moifture  that  is  more  or  lefs  attached  to  it.  M. 
Coulomb  illuftrates  this  in  the  following  manner. 

Water  is  found  to  adhere  to  the  furface  of  all  bodies 
from  which  it  is  prevented  by  adhefion  from  efcaping 
when  the  bodies  are  eleCtrified,  and  is  thus  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  a  greater  degree  of  eleCtric  power. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  moifture  are  difpofed 
uniformly  over  the  furface,  with  intervals  between  them  ; 
the  eleCtricity  that  is  communicated  to  one  particle, 
muff  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  before  it  can 
fly  from  this  particle  to  the  next,  acrofs  the  intervening 
infulating  fpace.  When  an  imperfeCt  conductor  of  this 
kind  is  eleCtrified,  at  one  extremity,  the  communicated 
eleCtricity,  in  paffing  to  the  other  extremity,  muft  be 
weakened  every  ftep  in  paffing  from  particle  to  particle, 
Suppofe  we  have  three  adjacent  particles,  which  we 
may  call  a,  b ,  and  c  ;  we  infer  from  N°  374"  the  ar" 
tide  Electricity,  that  the  motion  of  b  is  fenfibly  ef¬ 
fected,  only  by  the  difference  of  a  and  c:  and  therefore 
the  paffage  of  eleCtric  fluid  from  b  to  c,  requires  that 
this  difference  be  fuperior,  or  at  leaft  equal  to  the  force 
neepffary  for  clearing  this  coercive  interval.  Let  a  par¬ 
ticle  pafs  over.  Thedenfity  of  fluid  of  the  particle  b  is 
diminifhed,  while  the  denfity  of  the  particle  on  the 
other  fide  of  a  remaias  as  before.  Therefore  fome 
fluid  will  pafs  from  a  to  b ,  and  from  the  particle  pre¬ 
ceding  a  to  a;  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  eleClri- 
fied  end  of  this  infulator.  It  is  plain,  from  this  con- 
fidcration,  that  we  raufl  at  lalt  arrive  at  a  particle  be¬ 
yond  c,  where  the  whole  repulfion  of  the  preceding 
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particle  is  juft  fuflicient  to  clear  the  coercive  interval.  Ele<ftrorr,e- 
Some  fluid  will  come  over;  and  the  repulfion  of  this,  ter. 

aCting  now  in  the  oppofite  direction,  will  prevent  any  v  ~ 

fluid  from  coming  to  fupply  its  place  in  the  particle 
which  it  has  juft  quitted  ;  the  transference  of  fluid  will 
therefore  flop  here,  and  beyond  this  point  the  inlulation 
will  be  complete.  Hence  we  perceive  that  there  is  a 
mathematical  relation  between  the  infulating  power,  and 
the  length  of  the  canal  ;  and  this  may  be  afcertained  by 
the  theory  which  we  adopted  in  the  article  Electri¬ 
city.  We  fhall  here  give  an  inftance  of  this  invtfti- 
gation ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity,  we  (liall  take  a 
very  probable  cafe,  viz.  where  the  infulating  interval, 
or,  as  we  may  more  properly  call  it,  the  coercive  inter¬ 
val,  is  equal  in  every  part  of  the  canal. 

Let  R  represent  the  coercive  power  of  the  infulator, 
or  the  degree  of  force  required  to  clear  the  coercive 
interval  between  two  particles.  Suppofe  a  ball  C,  fig. 

1 6.  fufpended  by  a  filken  thread  AB  ;  and  let  us  de-Fig.  iS, 
note  the  quantity  of  a  redundant  fluid  in  the  ball  by  C, 
and  let  the,  denfities  at  the  different  points  of  the  canal 
be  denoted  by  AD,  P  d,  &c.  ordinates  to  fume  curve 
D  d  B,  cutting  the  axis  in  B,  the  point  where  the  thread 
AB  begins  to  infulate  completely.  Let  P/?be  an  element 
of  the  axis  ;  draw  the  ordinate  pf  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  d/Y,  the  normal  d  E,  and  draw  f  e  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  P  d.  Suppofe  AC~r,  APi*,  and  P  d~y*. 

Then  we  fhall  have  Ppzzx,  and  d e~ — y.  It  was 
(hewn  in  N°  374.  of  the  article  Electricity,  that  the 

only  fenfible  action  of  the  fluid  on  a  particle  at  P  is  —  — » 

■when  the  action  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  globe  on 
the  particle  at  P,  having  the  denfity  y ,  is  denoted  by 

Therefore  —  is=R,  the  coercive  power  of 


P  d  X  d  .e 


(r  +  *)‘ 

the  thread,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  conftant,  —  ^ 

is  therefore  equal  to  fome  conftant  line  R.  But  P  p 
(or  f  e)  :  d e  z=  P  d  :  PE.  The  fubnormal,  PE,  is 
therefore  a  conftant  line.  But  as  this  is  the  property 
of  a  parabola,  the  carve  of  denfity  D  d  B  muft  be  a 
parabola,  of  which  2PE  =  2R,  is  the  parameter. 

Cor.  1. — The  denfities  at  different  points  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  infulator  are  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their 
diftances  from  the  point  of  complete  ir.fulation  :  for 

P  d1 :  ADJ=:BP  :  BA. 

Cor.  2. — The  lengths  of  canal  requifite  for  infulating 
different  denfities  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  are  in  the  dnpli- 

AD> 

cate  ratio  of  their  denfities;  for  AB=  yp£,  a»d  PE 
is  a  conftant  quantity. 

Cor.  3. —  The  length  of  canal  requifite  for  infulation 
is  inverfely  as  its  coercive  power,  and  may  be  repre- 
D2  „  An  DA*  D» 

Pen  ted  by  For  AB  = 

If  we  refleCt  on  this  theory,  we  (hall  perceive,  that 
our  formulae  determine  the  diftribution  of  fluid  along 
the  Furface  of  an  imperfeCt  conduflor,  only  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner,  fuppofing  that  the  ball  C  has  received  a 
certain  determinate  portion  of  fluid,  for  this  portion  <iif- 
fufing  itfelf,  particle  by  particle,  through  the  conduct¬ 
ing  matter,  will  extend  to  b  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 

S  B  th« 
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jlleCbrome-  the  repulfion  fhall  be  everywhere  in  equilibrio  with  the 
ter.  coercive  power  of  the  infulating  interval,  taken  at  a 
i*— y— —  maximum.  We  mull  here  remark  that  this  refiftance  is 
not  adlive,  but  only  coercive,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  refiftance  afforded  by  vifcidity  or  friCtion.  Any 
repulfion  of  eleCtric  fluid,  which  falls  fhort  of  this, 
will  not  difturb  the  liability  of  the  fluid  that  is  fpread 
along  the  canal,  according  to  any  law  whatever.  So 
that  if  AD  reprefent  the  eleClric  denfity  of  the  globe, 
and  remain  conftant,  any  curve  or  denfity  will  anfwer, 

provided  that  —  be  everywhere  lefs  than  R.  It  is  there- 
x 

fore  an  indeterminate  problem,  to  aflign  in  general  the 
■  difpofition  of  fluid  in  the  canal.  The  denfity  is  as  the 
ordinates  of  a  parabola  on  this  fuppofition  only,  that  the 
maximum  of  R  is  everywhere  the  fame.  And,  in  this 
cafe,  the  diftance  AB  is  a  minimum  :  for,  in  other 

cafes  of  denfity  we  muft  have  —  lefs  than  R.  If,  there- 

x 

fore,  we  vary  a  Angle  element  of  the  curve  Dr/B,  in  or¬ 
der,  that  the  liability  of  the  fluid  may  not  be  difturbed, 
having  d  conftant,  we  muft  neceffarily  have  x  larger, 

that  may  ftill  be  lefs  than  R  ;  that  is,  we  muft 
x 

lengthen  the  axis. 

The  reafonings  which  have  thus  been  deduced  from 
theory,  were  confirmed  by  M.  Coulomb  in  a  numerous 
fet  of  experiments.  Thefe  are  chiefly  valuable  for  ha¬ 
ving  Hated  the  relation  that  fubiifts  between  the  eleClric 
denfity,  and  the  length  of  fupport  neceffary  for  com¬ 
plete  infulation.  But  as  M.  Coulomb  has  not  given 
us  the  fcale  of  his  eleClrometer,  according  to  which 
the  abfolute  meafures  of  the  denfities  were  determined, 
the  experiments  can  be  of  but  little  ufe  till  this  be 
known. 

We  hinted,  at  the  end  of  the  theoretical  part  of 
Electricity,  that  the  theory  of  Volta’s  condenfer 
might  be  more  fatisfa&orily  explained  after  we  had 
confidered  the  above  experiments  of  Coulomb.  The 
account  which  we  gave  of  the  condenfer  in  Chap.  xiii. 
of  that  article,  (chiefly  from  Cavallo),  was  the  only  one 
we  could  properly  give  in  that  early  part  of  our  view  of 
the  fcience.  We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more  fcientific 
account  of  the  effeCls  of  that  inftrument.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  nearly  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Robifon  confi¬ 
dered  the  fubjeCl. 

Let  the  cover  of  an  eleCtrophorus  be  furniflied  with 
a  graduated  electrometer,  fuch  as  may  indicate  the  pro¬ 
portional  degrees  of  ele&ricity  ;  ele&rify  it  pofitively  to 
any  degree,  we  (hall  fuppofe  fix,  while  it  is  held  in  the 
hand,  at  a  little  diftance,  direCfly  over  a  metallic  plate 
lying  on  a  wine  glafs,  or  fuch  like  infulating  ftand, 
but  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  by  a  wire. 
Now  bring  it  gradually  down  towards  the  plate.  The¬ 
ory  teaches,  and  we  fee  it  confirmed  by  experiment, 
that  the  eleClrometer  will  gradually  fubfide,  and  will 
perhaps  fall  to  2°,  before  the  electricity  is  communicated 
in  a  fpark  :  but  let  us  flop  it  before  this  happens  *,  the 
attraction  of  the  lying  plate  produces  a  compenfation  of 
four  degrees  of  the  mutual  repulfion  of  the  parts  of  the 
cover,  by  condenfing  the  fluid  on  its  inferior  furface,  and 
forming  a  deficient  ftratum  above.  This  needs  no  farther 
explanation,  after  what  we  faid  under  ELECTRICITY,  on 


the  charging  of  coated  glafs  plates.  Now  we  may  fuppofe  EleCtrome- 
that  the  efcape  of  the  fluid  from  this  body  into  the  air,  ter- 
begins  as  foon  as  it  is  eleCtrified  to  6°,  and  that  it  will 
fly  to  the  infulated  plate  with  the  degree  2,  if  it  be  « 
brought  nearer.  But  if  we  can  prevent  this  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  infulated  plate,  by  interpofing  an  elec¬ 
tric,  we  may  eleCtrify  the  cover  again,  while  fo  near 
the  metallic  plate,  to  6°,  before  it  will  pafs  off  into 
the  air.  If  now  it  be  removed  from  the  lying  plate, 
the  fluid  would  caufe  the  eleCfrometer  to  rife  to  io°,  if 
it  did  not  immediately  pafs  off  y  and  an  eleftric  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  which  could  raife  this  body  only  to 
6°  by  its  intenfity,  will,  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
raife  it  to  the  degree  io,  if  it  be  fufficiently  copious  in 
extent.  If  we  do  the  fame  thing  when  the  wire  which 
conneds  the  lying  plate  with  the  ground  is  taken  away, 
we  know  that  the  fame  diminution  of  the  eleClricity  of 
the  other  plate  cannot  be  produced  by  bringing  it  down 
near  the  lying  infulated  plate. 

The  theory  of  Volta’s  condenfer  now  becomes  very 
Ample.  M.  Volta  feems  to  have  obfcured  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  it,  by  being  intent  on  the  eleClrophorus 
which  he  had  lately  invented,  and  was  thus  led  into 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  im- 
perfeCl  conduClor  above  the  perfeCt  infulator.  But  the 
condenfing  apparatus  is  wholly  different  from  an  elec- 
trophorus  y  its  operations  are  more  analogous  to  thofe 
of  a  coated  plate  not  charged,  and  infulated  only  on 
one  fide  y  and  fuch  a  coated  plate  lying  on  a  table  will 
be  a  complete  condenfer,  if  the  upper  coating  be  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  as  the  plate  of  the  condenfer.  All 
the  directions  given  by  M.  Volta  for  preparing  the 
imperfeCt  conductors  prove,  that  the  effeCt  produced 
is  to  make  them  as  perfeCt  conductors  as  poffible  for 
any  degree  of  eleCtricity  that  exceeds  a  certain  fmall 
intenfity,  but  fuch  as  (hall  not  fuffer  this  very  weak  e- 
leflricity  to  clear  the  firft  ftep  of  the  conducting  fpace. 

The  marble  muft  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  even  heat¬ 
ed  in  an  oven,,  and  either  ufed  in  this  warm  (late,  or 
muft  be  varnilhed,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  reabforption  of 
moifture.  We  know  that  marble  of  (lender  dimenfions, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  dried  throughout,  will  not  con¬ 
duct  eleCtricity  till  it  has  again  become  moift.  A  thick 
piece  of  marble  is  rendered  dry  only  fuperficially,  and 
ftill  conduCts  internally.  It  is  then  in  the  beft  poflible 
ftate  for  a  condenfer.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  dry 
unbaked  wood.  Varniftiing  the  upper  furface  of  a 
piece  of  marble  or  wood  is  equivalent  to  covering  it 
with  a  thin  glafs  plate.  Now  by  this  method  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  marble,  a  book,  or  even  the  table, 
with  a  piece  of  clean  dry  filk,  they  all  become  mod 
perfeCt:  condenfators.  This  view  of  the  matter  has 
great  advantage.  We  learn  from  it  bow  to  form  a 
condenfing  apparatus  much  more  Ample  and  at  the 
fame  time  much  more  efficacious.  We  require  only 
the  fimple  moveable  plate,  which  muft  be  covered  on 
the  under  fide  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  the  fineft  coach- 
painters  varnifh.  By  connecting  this,  by  a  wire,  with 
the  fubftance  whofe  weak  eleCtricity  is  to  be  examined, 
this  eleCtricity  will  be  raifed  in  the  proportion  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  varnifti  to  the  fourth  of  the  plate’s  dia¬ 
meter.  This  condenfation  will  be  produced  by  detach¬ 
ing  the  wire  from  the  infulating  handle  of  the  condenfing 
plate,  and  then  lifting  this  from  the  table  on  which  it  was 
lying.  It  will  then  afford  fparks,  though  the  original 
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Ele&rome-  ele£Iricity  wa9  not  ftrong  enough  to  afteft  the  mod  de¬ 
ter  licate  ele£lrorneter. 

11  ELECTROPHORUS.  See  Electricity  Index. 

Elements.  ELECTRUM,  in  Natural  Hijfory.  See  AMBER. 

S“'  *  ELECTUARY,  in  Pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 

compofed  of  powders  and  other  ingredients,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  fome  conferve,  honey,  or  fyrup  ;  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  dofes,  like  bolufes,  when  taken. 

Voffius  obferves,  that  all  the  remedies  prefcribed  for 
the  fick,  as  well  as  the  confedlions  taken  bv  way  of  re¬ 
gale,  were  called  bv  the  Greeks  ty.MiyuxTit,  and  s kMik- 
tx,  of  the  verb  “  I  bke  j”  whence,  fays  he, 

was  formed  the  Latin  ele&arvsm,  and  afterwards  elec- 
tuarium.  This  conje&ure  he  fupports  from  the  laws  of 
Sicily,  where  it  is  ordained,  that  eleRuaries,  fyrups, 
and  other  remedies,  be  prepared  after  the  legal  manner. 
The  Bollandifls,  who  relate  this  etymology,  feem  to 
confirm  it.  For  the  compofition  and  different  forts  of 
eledftuaries,  fee  PHARMACY. 

ELEEMOSYNA  Carucarum ,  or  pro  Aratris,  or 
Aratri ,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  a  penny  which  King 
Ethelred  ordered  to  be  paid  for  every  plough  in  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  Sometimes  it  is 
alfo  called  eleemofyna  regis ,  becaufe  firft  appointed  by 
the  king. 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS,  in  our  old  writers,  is 
ufed  for  the  almoner  or  peculiar  officer  who  received 
the  eleemofynary  rents  and  gifts,  and  diftributed  them 
to  pious  and  charitable  ufes.  There  was  fuch  an  officer 
in  all  religious  houfes.  T  he  biffiops  alfo  ufed  to  have 
their  almoners,  as  now  the  king  has. 

ELEGANCE,  (from  eligo,  “  I  choofe,”)  denotes  a 
manner  of  doing  or  faying  things  politely,  agreeably, 
and  with  choice.  With  choice,  fo  as  to  rife  above  the 
common  manners  ;  politely,  fo  as  to  ftrike  people  of  de¬ 
licate  tafte  ;  and  agreeably,  fo  as  to  diffufe  a  relifti 
which  gratifies  every  body. 

Elegance,  in  oratory  and  compofition,  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  politenefs  and  agreeablenefs  fhown  in  any  dif- 
courfe,  with  fuch  a  choice  of  rich  and  happy  expref- 
fions,  as  to  rife  politely  above  the  common  manners,  fo 
as  to  ftrike  people  of  a  delicate  tafte. 

It  is  obferved,  that  elegance,  though  irregular,  is 
preferable  to  regularity  without  elegance  :  that  is,  by 
being  fo  fcrupulous  of  grammatical  conftru&ion,  we 
lofe  certain  licences  wherein  the  elegance  of  language 
confifts. 

ELEGIAC,  in  ancient  poetry,  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  elegv.  See  Elegy. 

ELEGIT,  in  Law,  a  writ  of  execution,  which  lies 
for  a  perfon  who  has  recovered  debt  or  damages  ;  or 
upon  a  recognizance  in  any  court  againft  a  defendant 
that  is  not  able  to  fatisfy  the  fame  in  his  goods. 

ELEGY,  a  mournful  and  plaintive  kind  of  poem. 
See  the  article  PoETRY. 

ELEMENTS,  in  Physics,  the  firft  principles  of 
which  all  bodies  in  the  fyftem  of  nature  are  com¬ 
pofed. 

Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  few  in  number,  unchange¬ 
able,  and  by  their  combinations  to  produce  that  ex- 
tenfive  variety  of  objefts  to  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  nature. 

That  there  is  in  reality  fome  foundation  for  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  elementarv  bodies  is  plain  ;  for  there  are  fome 
principles  evidently  exempted  from  every  change  or 
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decay,  and  which  can  be  mixed  or  changed  into  differ-  Elements, 
ent  forms  of  matter.  A  perfon  who  furveys  the  works  -—-v" 1 
of  nature  in  an  inattentive  manner,  may  perhaps  form 
a  contrary  opinion,  when  he  confiders  the  numerous 
tribes  of  foffils,  plants,  and  animals,  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  that  appears  among  them  in  almoft  every 
inftance.  He  may  from  thence  be  induced  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  nature  employs  a  vaft  variety  of  materials 
in  producing  fuch  prodigious  diverfity.  But  let  him 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  apparent  diverfity,  and 
he  will  find  that  thefe  bodies  which  feem  the  moft  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  are  compofed  nearly  of  the  fame 
elements.  Thus  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  urine,  &c. 
as  well  as  the  various  folid  parts  of  animals,  are  all  com¬ 
pofed  of  one  particular  fubftance  ;  grafs,  for  inftance, 
by  the  affiftance  of  air  and  water,  and  even  fometimes 
of  very  infipid  kinds  of  grafs.  The  lame  fimplicity 
prefents  itfelf  in  the  original  compofition  of  the  nou- 
rifliment  of  vegetables,  notwithftanding  the  variety 
among  them  with  refpefl  to  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  elaftici- 
ty,  tafte,  odour,  and  medical  qualities.  They  chiefly 
depend,  for  thefe,  upon  water,  and  the  light  of  the  fun  j 
and  the  fame  fimplicity  muft  take  place  in  animals  that 
are  fed  on  vegetables.  The  analyfisof  animal  fubftances 
confirms  this  hypothefis  j  for  they  can  all  be  reduced 
into  a  few  principles,  which  are  the  fame  in  all,  and 
only  differ  with  regard  to  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  combined.  With  regard  to  animals,  the  cafe  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  fame  :  and  the  more  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  the  more  reafon  we  have  to  believe  that  the 
variety  in  their  origin  is  very  fmall. 

Notwithftanding  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  pro- 
du&ions,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  formation  are  but  few  j  that  thefe 
are  uniformly  and  certainly  the  fame,  totally  exempted 
from  any  change  or  decay  ;  and  that  the  conftant  and 
gradual  change  of  one  body  into  another  is  produced 
by  the  various  feparations  and  combinations  of  the 
original  and  elementary  parts,  which  is  plain  from  the 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  nature  at  all  times.  There 
is  a  change  of  forms  and  combinations  through  whicli 
it  paffes,  and  this  has  been  the  cafe  from  the  earlieit 
accounts  of  time  j  the  produ&ions  of  nature  have  al¬ 
ways  been  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fucceeded  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  fame  order.  If  we  examine  an  oak,  for 
inftance,  we  find  it  compofed  of  the  fame  matter  with 
that  of  any  other  that  has  exifted  from  the  earlieft  ages. 

This  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  courfe  of  nature 
ft) o w s  that  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  unchangeable  ;  for  it  thefe  elementary  parti¬ 
cles  which  conftituted  an  oak  fome  thoufand  years  ago, 
had  been  undergoing  anv  gradual  decay,  the  oaks  of 
the  prefent  times  would  have  been  found  confiderably 
different  from  thofe  that  exifted  long  atjo  ;  but  as  no 
difference  has  been  obferved,  it  would  feem  that  the 
ultimate  elements  of  bodies  have  always  continued  the 
fame. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  have  fuggtfted  an  idea  ot 
feveral  principal  elements  of  which  all  other,  bodies 
are  compofed,  which  by  their  various  combinations 
furniffied  all  the  variety  of  natural  bodies.  Democri¬ 
tus,  and  other  great  philofophcrs  ot  antiquity,  fixed 
the’  number  to  four,  which  have  retained  the  nome  ot 
elements  ever  fince.  I  hefe  arc,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water  :  each  of  which  they  imagined  was  naturally 
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Elements,  difpofed  to  hold  its  own  place  in  the  univerfe.  Thus 
~v— — -  the  earth,  as  heavieft,  naturally  tended  towards  the 
centre,  and  occupied  the  lower  parts  •,  the  water,  as 
approaching  next  to  it  in  gravity,  was  fpread  chiefly 
on  the  outfide  of  the  earth  :  the  air,  being  more  fubtile 
and  rare,  occupied  the  middle  place  ;  while  the  fire,  be¬ 
ing  ftill  more  fubtile  and  a0ive,  receded  to  the  great- 
ell  diftance  of  all,  and  was  fuppofed  to  compofe  the 
planets  and  liars.  This  fyftem  was  extended  to  all  the 
productions  of  nature.  Meteors  were  produced  from 
a  combination  of  fire  and  air  ;  animals  were  confidered 
as  compofed  of  earth  and  rvater  )  and  thofe  that  were 
warm  had  likewife  a  proportion  of  the  element  of  fire. 
Thus  they  went  on,  explaining  fome  of  the  moll  link¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  feveral  productions  of  nature  irom 
the  different  proportions  of  the  four  elements  they  con¬ 
tained. 

But  though  this  fyftem  appears  not  at  all  deftitute  of 
beauty  and  propriety,  and  on  this  account  has  been 
long  received,  we  know  from  modern  difcoveries  that 
thefe  four  fubftances  are  not  really  elementary  bodies ; 
nor  do  they  anfwer  our  purpofe  in  forming  a  fyftem,  as 
we  know  too  little  of  the  intimate  ftruClure  and  texture 
of  them  to  enable  us  to  explain  other  bodies  by  them. 

Any  other  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  nffign 
the  number  of  elementary  bodies  have  been  much  lefs 
fortunate.  The  older  chemifts,  with  Paracelfus  at  their 
Lead,  pretend  to  fpeak  of  four  elementary  bodies,  fait, 
fulphur,  earth,  and  mercury  :  but  ivhen  we  attempt  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  they  mean,  we  find  it  very  per¬ 
plexed  ;  and  that  the  expreffions  concerning  them  are 
enveloped  in  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  they  cannot  be 
comprehended  ;  and  the  theory  is  built  entirely  upon 
experiments  made  on  metallic  fubftances. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  fome  to  fhow  that 
the  elements,  whatever  they  are,  mult  neceflarily  be 
invifible  or  imperceptible  by  any  of  our  fenfes.  An 
inquiry  into  their  number  or  properties  therefore  mult 
be  attended  with  very  little  fuccefs  •,  and  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  can  have  upon  the  fubjeCt  muft  be  drawn  from 
a  view  of  their  combinations,  and  reafoning  analogically 
from  the  tranfmutations  we  obferve  to  take  place  in 
nature.  The  modern  difcoveries  in  aerology  have  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  proceed  farther  in  this  way  than  what  it  was 
poftible  for  the  ancient  philofophers  to  do.  We  now 
find  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  air  are  compofed  of 
that  invifible  and  fubtile  fluid  named  heat,  united  in  a 
certain  way  with  fome  other  fubftance  :  by  which  union 
the  compound  acquires  the  properties  of  gravitation, 
expanfion,  rarefaction,  &c.  for  pure  heat,  unlefs  when 
united  with  fome  terreftrial  fubftance,  neither  gravi¬ 
tates  nor  expands.  This  is  evident  from  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  the  burning  glafs,  where  the  light  concentrated 
in  the  focus  will  neither  heat  the  air  nor  water,  unlefs 
it  meets  with  fomething  with  which  it  can  form  a  per¬ 
manent  union.  Heat  therefore  is  juftly  to  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  one  of  the  original  elements  •,  being  always  ca¬ 
pable  of  uniting  with  bodies,  and  of  being  extricated 
from  them  unchanged  \  while  the  fame  bodies  are  by 
their  union  with  it  changed  into  various  forms  ;  water, 
for  inftance,  into  ice  or  vapour,  both  of  which  return  in¬ 
to  their  original  ftate  by  the  abftradtion  or  addition  of 
heat  in  a  certain  degree.  Hence  it  becomes  almoft  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  there  are  only  two  elements  in 
the  univerfe  5  and  this  opinion  we  find  adopted  by  fe- 
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veral  philofophers,  particularly  the  count  de  Treffan  in  Element: 

his  Effay  on  the  Eledtric  Fluid.  According  to  his  - v— 

dodtrine,  two  primitive  material  fubftances  ieem  to  exift 
in  nature  •,  one  that  inceffantly  adts,  and  to  which  it 
is  effential  to  be  in  motion  $  the  other  abfolutely  paf- 
five,  and  whofe  nature  it  is  to  be  inert,  and  move  en¬ 
tirely  as  diredted  by  the  former.  Should  this  dodtrine 
be  adopted,  little  difficulty  would  occur  in  determining 
the  adtive  matter  to  be  that  univerfal  fluid,  which,  in  its 
various  modifications  of  light,  heat,  and  eledtricity, 
has  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  operations  of  nature.  But  in 
fixing  on  the  paffive  element  we  are  greatly  embar- 
raffed  j  nor  are  the  difcoveries  in  aerology  or  any  other 
fcience  as  yet  able  to  remove  the  difficulty  entirely. 
According  to  the  dodtrines  which  long  prevailed  among^ 
chemical  philofophers,  there  are  three  things  that  feem- 
to  be  unchangeable,  viz.  earth  ;  pblogifton  ;  and  that 
invifible,  though  terreftrial  and  gravitating  principle, 
called  by  the  antiphlogiftians  the  oxygenous  or  acidify¬ 
ing  principle,  and  by  the  phlogiftians  the  bafis  of  de- 
phlogifticated  air.  In  our  experiments,  fay  they, 
on  the  firft,  we  find  that  earth,  though  vitrified  by 
the  moft  intenfe  fire,  may  be  recovered  in  its  proper 
form  :  and  fome  very  pure  earths,  particularly  mag- 
nefia  alba,  cannot  be  changed  even  in  the  focus  of 
the  moft  powerful  mirror.  In  like  manner  we  may 
diflipate  charcoal  in  vacuo  by  the  folar  rays,  and 
the  compound  is  inflammable  air  :  we  may  decompofe 
this  compound  by  a  metallic  calx,  and  we  have  our 
charcoal  again  unchanged,  for  all  metals  contain  char¬ 
coal  in  fubfiance.  Let  us  try  to  deflroy  it  by  common 
fire,  and  we  have  it  then  in  the  fixed  air  produced, 
from  which  it  may  be  recovered  unchanged  by  means 
of  the  eledtric  fpark.  With  the  bafis  of  dephlogiltica- 
ted  air  the  cafe  is  ftill  more  difficult  j  for  we  cannot 
by  any  means  procure  a  fight  of  it  by  itfelf.  We  may 
combine  it  with  heat,  and  we  have  dephlogifticated  air  j 
to  the  compound  we  may  add  charcoal,  and  we  have 
fixed  air  :  by  decompofing  the  former  by  burning  iron 
in  it,  we  have  the  metal  greatly  increafed  in  weight  by 
fome  unknown  fubftance  :  and  if  we  attempt  to  feparate 
the  latter,  we  have  water,  or  fome  kind  of  vapour  which 
fli’ll  conceals  it  from  our  view. 

In  fome  experiments  which  were  made  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Watt,  it  was  found  that  nitrous  acid 
might  be  phlogifticated  by  the  pureft  earth  or  me¬ 
tallic  calx  ■,  whence,  according  to  this  dodtrine,  it 
is  not  unreafonabte  to  fuppofe  that  phlogifton  may  be 
only  a  certain  modification  of  earth,  and  not  an  element 
diftindt  from  it  :  but  with  regard  to  the  bafis  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  no  experiment  has  ever  fliown  that 
it  can  either  be  procured  by  itfelf,  or  changed  into 
any  other  fubftance  ;  fo  that  it  appears  to  have  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  element  as  much  as  light  or  heat.  Though 
we  fliould  therefore  be  inclined  to  divide  the  whole 
matter  of  the  univerfe  into  two  cluffes,  the  one  adtive 
and  the  other  adted  upon,  we  muft  allow  that  the  paf¬ 
five  matter  even  on  this  earth  is  not  precifely  of  the 
fame  kind  :  much  lefs  are  we  to  extend  our  {pecula¬ 
tions  in  this  refpedt  to  the  eeleftial  regions  ;  for  who 
can  determine  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  moon  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  our  earth,  or  that  the  elements 
of  Jupiter  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Saturn  ?  There 
is  even  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  divifion  which 
feems  fo  well  eftablifhed,  viz.  of  matter  in  general  into. 
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Element  aftive  and  paffive  ;  for  no  perfon  can  prove,  that  the 
II  matter  which  is  active  in  one  cafe  may  not  be  pafiive 
Elephants.  jn  another,  and  occafionally  refame  its  activity.  Some- 
thing  like  this  certainly  happens  in  the  cafe  of  the 
electric  fluid,  which  is  modified  into  heat  or  light,  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  circumftances  j  and  we  cannot 
know  but  it  is  the  very  fame  fubftance  that  conflitutes 
the  moil  folid  bodies.  This  opinion  at  lead  did  not 
feem  abfurd  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  propofed  it  as 
a  querv,  Whether  grofs  bodies  and  light  were  not  con¬ 
vertible  into  one  another  ?  The  end  of  our  inquiries  on 
this  fubje6l  therefore  mud  be,  That  the  univerfe  may 
be  compofed  of  many  elements,  or  of  one  element ;  and 
of  the  nature  of  thefe  elements,  or  of  the  fingle  one,  we 
know  nothing. 

Element,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  foundations  of  any  art  or  fcience  ;  as  Euclid’s 
Elements,  &c. 

Elements,  in  Afronomy,  are  thofe  principles  de¬ 
duced  from  adronomical  obfervations  and  calculations, 
and  thofe  fundamental  numbers  which  are  employed  in 
the  conflruflion  of  tables  of  the  planetary  motions. 
Thus,  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  the  fun,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  earth,  are  his  mean  motion  and  eccentricity, 
and  the  motion  of  the  aphelia.  The  elements  of  the 
theory  of  the  moon  are  its  mean  motion  ;  that  of  its 
node  and  apogee,  its  eccentricity,  the  inclination  of  its 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  &c. 

EL  EMI,  or  Elemy,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Amyris. 

ELENCHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ear-rings  fet 
with  large  pearls. 

Elenchus,  in  Logic,  by  the  Latins  called  argumen- 
tam  and  inqutjtlio ,  is  a  vicious  or  fallacious  argument, 
which  deceives  under  the  appearance  of  a  truth  ;  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  fophifm. 

ELEPHANT.  See  Elephas,  Mammalia  Index. 

American  ELEPHANT ;  an  animal  only  known  in  a 
foflil  date,  and  that  but  partially,  from  the  teeth,  fome 
of  the  jaw-bones,  the  thigh-bones,  and  vertebrae,  found 
with  many  others  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  But  thefe  bones  differ  in.  fe¬ 
vers!  refpefts  from  thofe  of  the  elephant  5  ror  which, 
fee  Fojfit  Bones.  As  yet  the  living  animal  has  eva¬ 
ded  our  fearch.  Mr  Pennant  thinks  it  “  more  than 
probable,  that  it  dill  exids  in  fome  of  thofe  remote  parts 
of  the  vad  new  continent  unpenetrated  yet  by  Europeans. 
Providence  maintains  and  continuesevery  created  fpecies; 
and  we  have  as  much  affurance  that  no  race  of  animals 
will,  any  more  ceafe  while  the  earth  remains,  than  feed¬ 
time  and  harvejl ,  cold  and  heat ,  Jummer  and  winter, 
day  or  night.  See  Mammoth. 

Elephant- Beetle.  See  Scarabamts,  Entomolo¬ 
gy  Index. 

Knights  of  the  ELEPHANT ,  an  order  of  knighthood 
in  Denmark,  conferred  upon  none  but  per  fans  of  the  fird 
nualitv  and  merit.  It  is  alio  called  the  order  of  St  Mary. 
Its  institution  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  a  gentleman 
among  the  Danifli  croifes  having  killed  an  elephant,  in 
an  expedition  againd  the  Saracens,  in  1 184;  in  memory 
of  which,  King  Canutus  indituted  this  order,  the  badge 
of  which  is  a  towered  elephant,  with  an  image  of  the 
holy  virgin  encircled  with  rays,  and  hung  on  a  watered 
fkv-coloured  ribbon,  like  the  georgc  in  England. 

ELEPHANTA,  a  fmatl,  but  very  remarkable 


ifland,  about  five  miles  from  the  cadle  of  Bombay  in  Elepbama. 

the  Ead  Indies.  Of  this  we  have  the  following  de- - - - ' 

feription  in  Mr  Grofe’s  Voyage  to  the  Ead  Indies. 

“  It  can  at  mod  be  but  about  three  miles  in  compafs, 
and  confids  aimed  all  of  hill  5  at  the  foot  of  which,  as 
you  land,  you  fee,  jud  above  the  thore,  on  your  right, 
an  elephant,  coarfely  cut  out  in  done,  of  the  natural 
bignefs,  and  at  fome  little  didance  not  impoffible  to  be 
taken  for  a  real  elephant,  from  the  done  beipg  natu¬ 
rally  of  the  colour  of  that  bead.  It  dands  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  dones  of  the  fame  colour.  On  the  back  of 
this  elephant  was  placed,  danding,  another  young  one, 
appearing  to  have  been  all  of  the  fame  done,  but  has 
been  long  broken  down.  Of  the  meaning,  or  hifiory, 
of  this  image,  there  is  no  tradition  old  enough  to  give 
any  account.  Returning  then  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
you  afeend  an  eafy  flant,  which  about  half  way  up  the 
hill  brings  you  to  the  opening  er  portal  of  a  large  ca¬ 
vern  hewn  out  of  a  folid  rock  into  a  magnificent 
temple :  for  fuch  furely  it  may  be  termed,  confidering 
the  immenfe  workmanfliip  of  fuch  an  excavation  j  and 
feems  to  me  a  far  more  bold  attempt  than  that  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  There  is  a  fair  entrance  into  this 
fubterraneous  temple,  which  is  an  oblong  Iquare,  in 
length  about  80  or  90  feet,  by  40  broad.  The  roof 
is  nothing  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and  in  which 
I  could  not  difeern  any  thing  that  did  not  (how  it  to 
be  all  of  one  piece.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  fup- 
ported  towards  the  middle,  at  equididance  from  the 
fides-  and  from  one  another,  with  two  regular  rows  of 
pillars  of  a  Angular  order.  They  are  very  malfive, 
fliort  in  proportion  to  their  thicknefs,  and  their  capi¬ 
tal  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  round  cudiion  preffed 
by  the  fuperincumbent  mountain,  with  which  they  are 
alfo  of  one  piece.  At  the  further  end  of  this  temple 
are  three  gigantic  figures:  the  face  of  one  of  them  is 
at  lead  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionable 
breadth.  But  thefe  reprefentations  have  no  reference 
or  connexion  either  to  any  known  hiflory  or  the 
mythology  of  the  Gentoos.  They  had  continued  in 
a  tolerable  date  of  prefervation  and  .wholeness,  confi¬ 
dering  the  remotenefs  of  their  antiquity,  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Porluguefe,  who  made  tbemfelycs  mailers 
of  the  place  ;  and  in  the  blind  fury  of  their  bigotry, 
not  differing  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  mud  have 
even  been  at  fome  pains  to  maim  and  deface  then,  as 
they  now  remain,  confidering  the  hardnefs  of  the  done. 

It  is  faid  they  even  brought  fidd-pitces  to  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  images,  which  fo  greatly  deferved  to  be  fpared 
for  the  unequalled  curiofitv  of  them.  Of  this  Queen 
Catherine  of  Portugal  was,  it  feems,  f0  fenfible,  that 
(he  could  not  conceive  that  any  traveller  would  return 
from  that  fide  of  India  without  vifit.ng  the  wonders 
of  this  cavern  •,  of  which  too  the  fight  appeared  to  me 
to  exceed  all  the  defcriptions  I  had  heard  ot  them. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  temple,  on  each 
fide,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two  doors  or  out¬ 
lets  into  fmaller  grots  or  excavations,  and  freely  open 
to  the  air.  Near  and  about  the  door-way,  on  the 
right  hand,  ate  feveral  mutilated  images,  fingle  and  ... 
groups.  In  one  of  the  lad.  I  remarked  a  kind  of  re- 
femblance  .0  the  dory  of  Solomon  dividing  lie  child, 
there  danding  a  figure  with  a  drawn  fword,  ooUhir  m 
one  hand  an  infant  with  the  head  downwards,  which 
it  appears  in  ail  to  cleave  through  the  middle,  l  b* 
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cutlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand  is  into  an  area  of 
about  20  feet  in  length  and  12  in  breadth  ;  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  which,  as  you  turn  to  the  right,  prefents  it- 
lelf  a  colonnade  covered  at  top,  of  lo  or  12  feet  deep, 
and  in  length  anfwering  to  the  breadth  of  the  area  : 
this  joins  to  an  apartment  of  the  moll  regular  architec¬ 
ture,  an  oblong  (qua re,  with  a  door  in  perfeft  fymme- 
try  •,  and  the  whole  executed  in  quite  a  contrary  tafte 
and  manner  from  any  of  theoldeft  or  beft  Gentoo  build¬ 
ings  anywhere  extant.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
fome  paintings  round  the  cornices,  not  for  any  thing 
curious  in  the  defign,  but  for  the  beauty  and  freflinefs 
of  the  colouring,  which  mull  have  lafted  fome  thou- 
fands  of  years,  on  fuppoling  it,  as  there  is  all  reafon  to 
fuppofe  it,  cotemporary  with  the  building  itfelf.  The 
floor  of  the  apartment  is  generally  full  of  water,  its 
pavement  or  ground-work  not  permitting  it  to  be 
drawn  off  or  to  be  foaked  up.  For  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  even  the  cavern  itfelf  is  not  vifitable  after  the 
rains,  until  the  ground  of  it  has  had  time  to  dry  into  a 
competent  hardnefs.” 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  called  alfo  the  lepra  of  the 
Arabians ,  in  Medicine ,  a  chronical  difeafe,  one  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  leprofy  which  affefts  the  whole  body, 
where  even  the  bones  as  well  as  the  Ikin  are  covered 
with  fpots  and  tumours,  which  being  red,  at  lalt  turn 
black.  See  Medicine  Index.' 

ELEPHANTINE,  or  Elephantis,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  to  thefouth  of  Syene; 
with  a  cognominal  town,  where  the  navigation  on  the 
Nile  ends,  becaufe  juft  below  the  lefs  cataraft.  And 
here  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile  Hood  the  lalt  Roman  gar- 
rifon  (Notitia  Imperii). 

Elephantine,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  books  wherein  were  regiftered  the  tranf- 
aftions  of  the  fenate  and  magiftrates  of  Rome,  of  the 
emperors  or  generals  of  armies,  and  even  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  magiftrates,  the  births  and  claffes  of  the  people, 
and  other  things  relating  to  the  cenfus. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called,  as  being 
made  of  leaves  of  ivory  or  elephants  tulks. 

ELEPHANTOMACHI.  See  Ethiopia. 

ELEPHANTOPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  fyngenefia  claf-,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  Compoftce.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ELEPHAS,  the  Elephant,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  See  Mammalia 
Index. 

ELEVATION,  the  fame  with  Altitude  or 
height. 

ELEVATION  of  the  Hojl,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
part  of  the  mafs  where  the  prieft  raifes  the  hoft  above 
his  head  for  the  people  to  adore. 

ELEVATOR,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  feveral 
mufcles,  fo  called  from  their  ferving  to  raife  the  parts  of 
the  body  to  which  they  belong. 

ELEVATORY,  in  Surgery ,  an  inftrument  for  rai¬ 
ling  depreffed  or  fraftured  parts  of  the  fkull,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  integuments  and  periofteum  are  removed. 
See  Surgery. 

ELEVE,  a  term  purely  French,  though  of  late  ufed 
alfo  in  our  language.  Literally  it  fignifies  a  difciple  or 
fchoiar  bred  up  under  any  one,  being  formed  from  the 
Italian  ullievo ,  an  “  apprentice”  or  “  novice.” 
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It  was  firft  ufed  by  the  French  writers  in  fpeaking  Eleve 
of  painters  j  fueh  a  painter  was  an  eleve  of  Da  Vinci,  fl  . 
of  Raphael,  &c.  From  painting  it  came  to  be  applied  Eleullnia,l 
to  fuel)  as  ftudied  or  learned  any  other  art  under  a  ma¬ 
iler,  In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  there  were 
20  eleves ;  and  in  that  of  inferiptions,  10  eleves.  The 
eleves  are  to  aft  in  concert  with  the  penfionaries.  See 
Academy. 

The  denomination  eleve ,  however,  has  been  fines 
fupprefled,  and  that  of  adjoint  fubftituted  in  its  room  j 
becaufe  every  body  did  not  know  the  fenfe  affixed  to 
it  by  the  academy  :  and  now  the  penfionary  academift* 
have  not,  as  formerly,  each  of  them  an  eleve*,  but  the 
eleves  are  become  adjoints,  or  affociates  of  the  acade¬ 
my. 

ELEVENTH,  or  chord  of  the  eleventh.  See  In¬ 
terval. 

ELEUSINIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  kept 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  every  fourth  year  by  fome  ftates, 
but  by  others  every  fifth.  The  Athenians  celebrated 
it  at  Eleufis,  a  town  of  Attica  :  whence  the  name. 

Ceres,  fays  an  Athenian  orator  (Ifocrates),  wan¬ 
dering  in  queft  of  her  daughter  Proferpine,  came  into 
Attica,  where  fome  good  offices  were  done  her,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  thofe  who  are  not  initiated  to  hear. 

In  return  ffie  conferred  two  unparalleled  benefits  ;  to 
wit,  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  railed  above  the  brute  creation  ;  and  the 
myfteries,  from  which  the  partaker,-,  derive  fweeter 
hopes  than  other  men  enjoy,  both  as  to  the  prefent  life 
and  to  eternity.  It  was  the  popular  opinion,  that 
the  Eleufinian  goddeffes  fuggefted  prudent  counfel  to 
their  votaries,  and  influenced  their  conduft  ;  that 
thefe  were  refpefted  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  had 
precedence  in  the  affemblies  of  the  bleffed  while  the 
unhallowed  were  in  utter  darknefs,  wallowing  in  mire, 
or  labouring  to  fill  a  leaky  veffel.  The  Athenians 
were  folieitous  to  fecure  thefe  advantages  to  their 
children,  by  having  them  initiated  as  foon  as  was  al¬ 
lowed. 

Ceres  was  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  partial  to  Eleu- 
fis  and  its  vicinity.  There  were  the  memorials  of  her 
prefence  and  of  her  bounty  ;  the  well  named  Ca/licho - 
rus,  by  which  ffie  had  refled,  in  the  reign  of  Erec- 
theus-,  the  ftone  on  which  ffie  fat,  named  the  fonow - 
ful ;  the  Rharian  plain,  where  barley  was  firft  fown  ; 
and  the  threfliing- floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus,  a 
herdfman  whom  (he  inftrufted  in  the  culture  of  that 
grain,  the  ufe  of  which  fucceeded  to  acorns.  Her 
myfteries  continued  to  poflels  a  pre-eminence  in  holi- 
nefs,  and  to  be  accounted  as  much  fuperior  to  all  other 
religious  feftivals  as  the  gods  were  to  the  heroes.  Even 
the  garments  worn  at  the  folemnity  were  fuppofed  to 
partake  of  their  efficacy,  and  to  be  endued  with  fignal 
virtues.  It  was  ufual  to  retain  them  until  they  were 
periffiing  ;  and  then  to  dtdicate  them  in  the  temple, 
or  to  referve  them  for  the  purpofe  of  enwrapping  new¬ 
born  children. 

The  myftic  temple,  as  it  was  called,  provided  by 
Pericles  for  the  folemnity,  created  fuch  awe  by  its 
fanftity  as  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  effeft  of  its 
beauty  and  magnitude,  which  excited  aftonifhment  in 
every  beholder.  The  profane  or  uninitiated  wtre  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  it  on  any  pretence.  Two  young  A- 
carnanians  happened  inadvertently  to  mix  with  the 

crowd 
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E'eufinta.  crowd  at  the  feafon  of  the  myfteries,  and  to  go  in  $  but 
-y— — '  the  queftion  fuggefted  by  their  ignorance  prefently  be¬ 
trayed  them,  and  their  intrufion  was  punched  with 
death.  The  chief  prieft,  hierophant,  or  myftagogue, 
was  taken  from  the  Eumolpidae,  a  holy  family  flourifh- 
ing  at  Athens,  and  defcended  from  Eumolpus,  a  (hep- 
herd  and  favourite  of  Ceres.  He  was  enjoined  celiba¬ 
cy,  and  wore  a  Hole  or  long  garment,  his  hair,  and  a 
wreath  of  myrtle.  The  grand  requifites  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  were  ftrength  and  melody  of  voice,  folemnity  of 
deportment,  magnificence,  and  great  decorum.  Un¬ 
der  him,  befides  many  of  inferior  ftation,  was  the 
daduchus  or  torch-bearer,  who  had  likewife  Iris  hair, 
with  a  fillet ;  the  prieft,  who  officiated  at  the  altar  ;  and 
the  hiero-ceryx,  or  facred  herald  ;  all  very  important 
perfonages.  The  latter  was  of  a  family  which  claimed 
the  god  Mercury  and  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Cecrops 
for  its  anceftors. 

The  fecrecy  in  which  the  myfteries  were  enveloped, 
ferved  to  enhance  the  idea  of  their  confequence,  and  to 
increafe  the  defire  of  participation.  It  was  fo  particu¬ 
lar,  that  no  perfon  was  allowed  even  to  name  the  hiero¬ 
phant  by  whom  he  had  been  initiated.  Public  abhor¬ 
rence  and  deteftalion  awaited  the  babbler,  and  the  law 
direfted  he  fliould  die. 

The  Athenians  fuffered  none  to  be  initiated  into 
thefe  myfteries  but  fuch  as  were  members  of  their  ci¬ 
ty.  This  regulation,  which  compelled  Hercules,  Caf- 
tor,  and  Pollux,  to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was 
ftriCtly  obferved  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  inftitution,  but 
afterwards  all  perfons,  barbarians  excepted,  were  freely 
initiated. 

The  feftivals  were  divided  into  great  and  lefs  my¬ 
fteries.  The  lefs  were  inftituted  from  the  following 
circumftance.  Hercules  palled  near  Eleufis  while  the 
Athenians  were  celebrating  the  myfteries,  and  defired 
to  be  initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  becaufe  he 
was  a  ftranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling  to  dif- 
pleafe  him  on  account  of  his  great  power,  and  the  fer- 
vices  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athenians,  another 
feftival  was  inftituted  without  violating  the  laws.  It 
was  called  put/ra j,  and  Hercules  was  folemnly  admitted 
to  the  celebration  and  initiated.  Thefe  lefs  myfteries 
were  obferved  at  Agree  near  the  Iliffus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleufis,  from  which  place  Ceres 
has  been  called  Kleufinia,  In  later  times  the  fmaller 
feftivals  were  preparatory  to  the  greater,  and  no  per¬ 
fon  could  be  initiated  at  Eleufis  without  a  previous  pu¬ 
rification  at  Agrae.  This  purification  they  performed 
by  keeping  themfelves  pure,  chafte,  and  unpolluted, 
during  nine  days  ;  after  which  they  came  and  offered 
facrifices  and  prayers,  wearing  garlands  of  flowers,  call¬ 
ed  iTUi^x  or  ipngx,  and  having  under  their  feet  A<ej 
xaritor,  Jupiter's  Jkirt ,  which  was  the  (kin  of  a  victim 
offered  to  that  god.  The  perfon  who  affifted  was  call¬ 
ed  from  water,  which  was  ufed  at  the  pu¬ 

rification,  and  they  themfelves  were  called  pvrrxi,  the 
initiated. 

A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  lefs  myfteries  they 
facrificed  a  fow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  in  the 
greater,  and  the  fecrets  of  the  feftivals  were  folt  mnly 
revealed  to  them,  from  which,  they  were  called 
and  tT*TTTxi,  infpeClators. 

This  feftival  was  obferved  in  the  month  Boedro- 
mion  or  September,  and  continued  nine  days  from  the 
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15th  till  the  23d.  During  that  time  it  was  unlawful  Eleufinia. 

to  arreft  any  man,  or  prefent  any  petition,  on  pain  of - y  J 

forfeiting  a  thoufand  drachmas,  or  according  to  others 
on  pain  of  death.  It  was  alfo  unlawful  for  thofe  who- 
were  initiated  to  fit  upon  the  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat 
beans,  mullets,  or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  to 
Eleufis  in  a  chariot,  (he  was  obliged  by  an  edift  of 
Lycurgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  defign  of  this 
law  was  to  deftroy  all  diftin£tion  between  the  richer 
and  poorer  fort  of  citizens.  When  the  feafon  ap¬ 
proached,  the  myftae  or  perfons  who  had  been  initiated 
only  in  the  leffer  myfteries,  repaired  to  Eleufis  to  be 
inftrufled  in  the  ceremonial.  The  fervice  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  temple,  with  morning  facrifice,  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  ritual  was  then  produced  from  the  fanc- 
tuary.  It  was  enveloped  in  fymbolical  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  fuggefted  words  compendioufly,  in  letters 
with  ligatures,  implicated,  the  tops  huddled  together, 
or  difpofed  circularly  like  a  wheel ;  the  w  hole  utterly 
inexplicable  to  the  profane.  The  cafe,  which  was 
called  petroma ,  confifted  of  two  (tones  exaitly  fitted. 

The  myfterious  record  was  replaced  after  the  reading, 
and  clofed  up  until  a  future  feftival.  The  principal 
rite  was  nodturnal,  and  confined  to  the  temple  and  its 
environs.  The  myftae  waited  without,  with  impa¬ 
tience  and  apprehenfion.  Lamentations  and  ftrange 
noifes  were  heard.  It  thundered.  Flafhes  of  light 
and  of  fire  rendered  the  deep  fucceeding  darknefs  more 
terrible.  They  were  beaten,  and  perceived  not  the 
hand.  They  beheld  frightful  apparitions,  monfters, 
and  phantoms  of  a  canine  form.  I  hey  were  filled 
with  terror,  became  perplexed  and  unable  to  ftir. 

The  fcene  then  fuddenly  changed  to  brilliant  and 
agreeable.  The  propylaea  or  veftibules  of  the  temple 
were  opened,  the  curtains  withdrawn,  the  hidden 
things  difplayed.  They  were  introduced  by  the  hiero¬ 
phant  and  daduchu',  and  the  former  (howed  them  the 
myfteries.  The  fplendour  of  illumination,  the  glory 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  images,  the  finging  and  dan¬ 
cing  which  accompanied  the  exhibition,  all  contributed 
to  ioothe  the  mind  after  its  late  agitation,  and  to  render 
the  wondering  devotee  tranquil  and  felf  fatkfied.  Af¬ 
ter  this  infpeftion,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  autopfa, 
they  retired,  and  others  advanced.  The  fucceeding 
days  were  employed  in  purification,  in  facrifice,  in 
pompous  proceffions,  and  fpeftacles,  at  which  they 
affifted,  wearing  myrtle  crowns.  I  he  fccond  day  was 
called  pvrui,  to  the  fea,  you  that  are  initiated  ;  be¬ 

caufe  they  were  commanded  to  purify  themfelves  by 
bathing  in  the  fea.  On  the  third  day  facrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered  ;  as  alfo  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleufis.  Thefe  oblations  were  called  0««,  and 
held  fo  facred  that  the  priefts  themfelves  were  not,  as  in 
other  facrifices,  permitted  to  partako  ot  them. ^  On  the 
fourth  day  they  made  a  folemn  proctflion,  in  which 
the  xxXxSih,  holy  bajlet  of  Certs,  was  carried  about  in  a 
confecrated  cart,  while  on  every  fide  the  people  (houted 
A^-rri?,  Hail,  Ceres  !  After  thefe  followed  women, 
called  Kir*J)»z»i,  who  carried  bafiets,  in  which  was  lela- 
min,  carded  wool,  grains  of  fait,  a  Percent,  PorDr^»- 
nales,  reeds,  iw  boughs,  certain  cake-,  8tc.  '  he  htth 
was  called  *H  rut  Marxian  the  torch  day  ;  beci'ilr 

on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about  with 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  ufual  to  d«_  -cate 

torches  to  Ceres,  and.  contend  which  (hould  offc.  tho 

biggell, 
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Eleufinia.  bSggeft,  in  commemoration  of  the  travels  of  the  god- 

— — v - dels,  and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount 

./Etna.  The  fixth  day  was  called  I axyjg,  from  Iacchus, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied  his 
mother  in  her  fearch  after  Prolerpine,  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand.  From  that  circumflance  his  ftatue  had  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried  in  folemn  proceflion 
from  the  Ceramiuus  to  Ekufis.  The  ftatue,  with 
thofe  that  accompanied  it,  called  \etx.%ayuyoi,  was 
crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard 
but  finging  and  the  noife  of  brazen  kettles  as  the  vo¬ 
taries  danced  along.  The  way  through  which  they 
iffued  from  the  city  was  called  'isgao^oj,  the  f acred  way , 
the  refting  place  'h^x,  trvr. y>,  from  a  Jig-tree  which  grew  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  alfo  flopped  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Cephifus,  where  they  derided  thofe  that  paffed 
by.  After  they  had  paffed  this  bridge,  they  entered 
Eleufis  by  a  place  called  pvg-ixyi  c-rso^ag,  the  tnyjlical  en¬ 
trance.  On  the  feventh  day  were  fports,  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  a  meafure  of  barley,  as  that 
grain  had  been  firft  fown  in  Eleufis.  The  eighth  day 
was  called  E 7riaxv^mv  tifts get,  becaufe  once  ALfculapius  at 
liis  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by 
the  repetition  of  the  lefs  myfteries.  It  became  cuftom- 
ary  therefore  to  celebrate  them  a  facond  time  upon 
this,  that  fuch  as  had  not  hitherto  been  initiated  might 
be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth  and  laft  day  of  the 
•feftival  was  called  earthen  vejje/s ,  becaufe  it 

was  ufual  to  fill  two  fuch  veffels  with  wine;  one  of 
them  being  placed  towards  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  weft  ;  which,  after  the  repetition  of  fome 
myftical  words,  were  both  thrown  flown,  and  the  wine 
being  fpilt  on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation. 

The  ftory  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  the  foundation  of 
the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  was  partly  local.  It  was  both 
verbally  delivered,  and  reprefented  in  allegorical  (how, 
Proferpine  was  gathering  flowers  when  (he  was  ftolen  by 
Pluto.  Hence  the  proceflion  of  the  holy  balket,  which 
■was  placed  on  a  car  dragged  along  by  oxen,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  train  of  females,  fome  carrying  the  myftic  chefts, 
•fhouting,  Hail Ceres  !  At  night  a  proceflion  was  made 
with  lighted  torches,  to  commemorate  the  goddefs 
fearching  for  her  daughter.  A  meafure  of  barley,  the 
grain  which,  it  was  believed,  (he  had  given,  was  the  re- 
-  ward  of  the  vigors  in  the  gymnic  exercifes  ;  and  the 

tranfa&ions  at  the  temple  had  a  reference  to  the  le¬ 
gend.  A  knowledge  of  thefe  things  and  places,  from 
which  the  profane  were  excluded,  was  the  amount  of 
initiation  ;  and  the  mode  of  it,  which  had  been  devifed 
by  craft,  was  flvilfully  adapted  to  the  reigning  fuper- 
ftitions.  The  operation  was  forcible,  and  the  effect 
in  proportion.  The  priefthood  flourilhed  as  piety  in- 
creafed.  The  difpenfation  was  corrupt,  but  its  ten¬ 
dency  not  malignant.  It  produced  fanftity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  an  attention  to  the  focial  duties  ;  defire  to 
be  as  diftingui(hed  by  what  was  deemed  virtue  as  by 
fiience. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  principal  rites  at  this  fefti¬ 
val  to  have  been  obfcene  and  abominable,  and  that 
from  thence  proceeded  all  the  myfterious  fecrecy.  They 
were  carried  from  Eleufis  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  where  they  were  obferved  with  the  fame  ce¬ 
remonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with  more  free¬ 
dom  and  licentioufnefs.  They  lafted  about  1800 
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years,  and  were  at  laft  abolilhed  by  Theodofius  the  Eleufinia, 
Great.  Eleulis.  . 

ELEUSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  Atti-  v  ' 
ca,  between  Megara  and  the  Pirseus,  celebrated  for  the 
feftivals  of  Ceres.  See  the  preceding  article. — 1  hole 
rites  were  finally  extinguilhed  in  Greece  upon  the  in.va- 
fion  of  Alaric  the  Goth.  Eleufis,  on  the  overthrow 
of  its  goddefs  and  the  ceffation  of  its  gaimul  traffic, 
probably  became  foon  an  obfcure  place,  without  cha¬ 
racter  or  riches.  For  fome  ages,  however,  it  was  not 
entirely  forfaken,  as  is  evident  from  the  vaft  confump- 
tion  of  the  ancient  materials,  and  from  the  prefent  re¬ 
mains,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given  by  Dr 
Chandler  *.  “  The  port  was  fmall  and  of  a  circular  «  Travels 

foim.  The  ftones  of  one  pier  are  feen  above  water,  into  Greece, 
and  the  correfponding  fide  may  be  traced.  About  half P-  1S9. 
a  mile  from  the  (here  is  a  long  hill,  which  divides  the 
plain.  In  the  fide  next  the  lea  are  traces  of  a  theatre, 
and  on  the  top  are  cifttrns  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  way 
to  it,  fome  maffes  of  wall  and  rubbilh,  partly  ancient, 
are  Handing  ;  with  ruined  churches;  and  beyond,  a 
long  broken  aqueduft  erodes  to  the  mountains.  The 
Chriflian  pirates  had  infefted  the  place  fo  much,  that  in 
1676  it  was  abandoned.  It  is  now  a  fmall  village  at 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  rocky  broev,  on  which  was 
once  a  caftle  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  fa¬ 
milies,  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  plain,  and  fuper- 
intended  by  a  Turk,  who  refides  in  an  old  fquare  tower. 

The  proprietor  was  Achmet  Aga,  the  primate  or  prin¬ 
cipal  perfon  of  Athens. 

“  The  myftic  temple  at  Eleufis  was  planned  by 
IClinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  Pericles  was 
overleer  of  the  building.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order  ; 
the  cell  fo  large  as  to  admit  the  company  of  a  theatre. 

The  columns  on  the  pavement  within,  and  their  capi¬ 
tals,  were  raifed  by  Coraebus.  Mentagenes  of  Xypete 
added  the  architraves  and  the  pillars  above  them,  which 
fuftained  the  roof.  Another  completed  the  edifice. 

This  was  a  temple  in  antis,  or  without  exterior  columns, 
which  would  have  occupied  the  room  required  for  the 
viflims.  The  afpeCt  was  changed  to  Projlylos  under 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean  •,  Philo,  a  famous  architeCf, 
ereCling  a  portico,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  fabric, 
and  rendered  the  entrance  more  commodious.  The 
file  was  beneath  the  brow,  at  the  eaft  end,  and  encom- 
paffed  by  the  fortrefs.  Some  marbles,  which  ate  un¬ 
commonly  maflive,  and  fome  pieces  of  the  columns, 
remain  on  the  fpot.  The  breadth  of  the  cell  ia  about 
150  feet;  the  length,  including  the  pronaos  and  por¬ 
tico  is  216  feet  ;  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  which 
are  fluted,  6  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  (hafts,  is  6 
feet  and  more  than  6  inches.  The  temple  was  a  de- 
-caflyle,  or  had  to  columns  in  the  front,  which  was  to 
the  eaft.  The  peribolus  or  inclofure,  which  furround- 
ed  it  on  the  noith-eaft  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  meafures 
387  feet  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  328  feet 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  On  the  weft  fide  it  join¬ 
ed  the  angles  of  the  weft  end  of  the  temple  in  a  ftraight 
line.  Between  the  weft  wall  of  the  inclofure  and  temple 
and  the  wall  of  the  citadel  was  a  paffage  of  42  feet  6 
inches  wide,  which  led  to  the  fummit  of  a  high  rock 
at  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  inclofure,  on  which  are 
vifible  the  traces  of  a  temple  in  antis,  in  length  74  feet 
6  inches  from  north  to  fouth,  and  in  breadth  from  the 

eaft 
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JSkutheria.  eaft  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  to  which  it  joined  on 
<  >  the  weft,  54  feet.  It  was  perhaps  that  facred  to  Trip- 

tolemus.  This  fpot  commands  a  very  extenfive  view 
of  the  plain  and  bay.  About  three-fourths  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  are  within  the  precinfts  of  the.  myftic  temple, 
and  the  fquare  tower  ftands  on  the  ruined  wall  of  the 
inclofure. 

“  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  north  end  of  the  m- 
clofure  is  a  heap  of  marble,  confiding  of  fragments  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  )  remains,  it  is  likely,  of 
the  temples  of  Diana  Propylea  and  of  Neptune,  and 
of  the  Propyleum  or  gateway.  Wheler  faw  fome  large 
ftones  carved  with  wheat-ears  and  bundles  of  poppy. 
Near  it  is  the  buft  of  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  excellent 
workmanlhip,  maimed,  and  the  face  disfigured  j  the 
breadth  at  the  (boulders,  as  meafured  by  Pococke,  five 
feet  and  a  half-,  and  the  bafket  on  the  head  above  two 
feet  deep.  It  probably  reprefented  Proferpine.  In 
the  heap  are  two  or  three  infcribed  pedeftals  ;  and  on 
one  are  a  couple  of  torches,  crofted.  We  faw  another 
fixed  in  the  fame  flairs,  which  lead  up  the  fquare  tower 
on  the  outfide.  It  belonged  to  the  ftatue  of  a  lady, 
who  was  hierophant  or  prieftefs  of  Proferpine,  and  had 
covered  the  altar  of  the  goddefs  with  filver.  A  well 
in  the  village  was  perhaps  that  called  Callichorus,  where 
the  women  of  Eleufis  were  accuftomed  to  dance  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Ceres.  A  tradition  prevails,  that  if  the  broken 
ftatue  be  removed,  the  fertility  of  the  land  will  ceafe. 
Achmet  Aga  was  fully  poflefled  with  this  fuperftition, 
and  declined  permitting  us  to  dig  or  meafure  there, 
until  I  had  overcome  his  fcruples  by  a  prefent  of  a 
handfome  fnuff-box  containing  feveral  zechins  or  pieces 
of  gold.” 

ELEUTHERIA,  a  feftival  celebrated  at  Plataea 
in  honur  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius ,  or  “  the  aflertor  of 
liberty,’’  by  delegates  from  almoft  all  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Its  inftitution  originated  in  this  :  After  the 
viftory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under  Paufanias  over 
Mardonius  the  Perfian  general,  in  the  country  of  Pla- 
taea,  an  altar  and  ftatue  were  erefted  to  Jupiter  Eleu¬ 
therius,  who  had  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  barbarians.  It  was  further  agreed  upon  in  a 
general  aflembly,  by  the  advice  of  Ariftides  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  that  deputies  (hould  be  fent  every  filth  year, 
from  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate  Eleu- 
theria,  feftivals  of  liberty.  The  Plataeans  celebrated 
alfo  an  anniverfary  feftival  in  memory  of  thofe  w-ho  had 
loft  their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The  celebration 
was  thus :  At  break  of  day  a  proceflion  was  made  with 
a  trumpeter  at  the  head,  founding  a  fignal  for  battle. 
After  him  followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  gar¬ 
lands,  and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men, 
as  no  figns  of  fervility  were  to  appear  during,  the  fo- 
lemnity,  becaufe  they  in  whofe  honour  the  feftival  was 
inflituted  had  -died  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large-eared 
veffels,  with  jars  of  oil,  and  precious  ointments.  Laft 
of  all  appeared  the  chief  magiftrate,  who,  though  not 
permitted  at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  gar¬ 
ments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad  in 
purple,  and  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city-cham¬ 
ber,  proceeded  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  with 
a  fword  in  his  hand,  towards  the  fepulcbres.  1  here 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  ipring,  and  walked 
and  anointed  the  monuments,  after  which  he  facrificed 
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a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infer-  Eleutheria 
nal  Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the  || 
fouls  of  thofe  happy  heroes  who  had  perilhed  in  the  Elgniflurr. 
defence  of  their  country.  After  this  he  filled  a  bowl  * 
with  wine,  faying,  I  drink  to  thofe  who  loft  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  There  was 
alfo  a  feftival  of  the  fame  name  obferved  by  the  Samians 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  alio,  when  they 
obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which  they  call¬ 
ed  Eleutheria. 

ELF,  a  term  now  almoft  obfolete,  formerly  ufed  to 
denote  a  fairy  or  hobgoblin ;  an  imaginary  being, 
the  creature  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  craft.  See 
Fairy. 

ELF-Arrows,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  to 
the  flints  anciently  fafhioned  into  arrow-heads,  and  (till 
found  foflil  in  Scotland,  America,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  world  :  they  are  believed  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  (hot  by  fairies,  and  that  cattle  are  fometimes  killed 
by  them. 

ELGIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Moray  in 
Scotland,  and  formerly  a  bilhop’s  fee,  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Loflie,  about  fix  miles  north  from  the  Spey, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  40.  Mr  Pennant 
fays,  it  is  a  good  town,  and  has  many  of  the  houfes 
built  over  piazzas  ;  but,  excepting  its  great  cattle- 
fairs,  has  little  trade.  It  is  principally  remarkable 
for  its  ecclefiaftical  antiquities.  1  he  cathedral,  now 
in  ruins,  has  been  formerly  a  very  magnificent  pile. 

The  weft  door  is  very  elegant  and  richly  ornamented. 

The  choir  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a  fine  and  light 
gallery  running  round  it  ;  and  at  the  eaft  end  are 
two  rows  of  narrow  windows  in  an  excellent  Go¬ 
thic  tafte.  The  chapter-houfe  is  an  otfagon  ;  the 
roof  fupported  by  a  fine  Angle  column,  with  neat  car¬ 
vings  of  coats  of  arms  round  the  capital.  I  here  is 
ftill  a  great  tower  on  each  fide  of  this  cathedral  ;  but 
that  in  the  centre,  with  the  fpire  and  whole  roof,  are 
fallen  in  j  and  form  moft  awful  fragments,  mixed 
with  the  battered  monuments  of  knights  and  prelates. 

Boethius  fays,  that  Duncan,  who  was  killed  by  Mac¬ 
beth  at  Invernefs,  lies  buried  here.  The  place  is  alfo 
crowded  with  a  number  of  modern  tomb-ftones.— 

The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Andrew  de  Moray,  m 
1224,  on  a  piece  of  land  granted  by  Alexander  II. ; 
and  his  remains  were  depofited  in  the  choir,  under  a 
tomb  of  blue  marble,  in  1244.  The  great  tower  was 
built  principally  by  John  Innes  bilhop  of  this  lee,  as 
appears  by  the  infeription  cut  on  one  of  the  great  pil¬ 
lars  :  “  Hie  Jacet  in  Xto,  pater  et  dominus,  Dominus 
Johannes  de  Innes ,  hujus  ecclefiae  Epifcopus qui  hoc 
notabile  opus  incepit  et  per  feptenmum  a-d.ficavit. 

Elgin  is  a  royal  borough  j  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the 

family  of  Bruce.  .  , 

ELGINSHIRE,  is  the  middle  diftna  of  the  an¬ 
cient  county  of  Moray.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  branch  of  the  German  ocean  caUed  the  Moray 
Frith;  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  Banff-lhirc  >  on 
the  fouth-weft,  by  Invernefs-lhire  j  and  on  the  well  by 
the  counties  of  Invernefs  and  Nairn.  It  extends  about 
42  miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  23. 

The  fouthern  part  is  rocky  and  mourttainous,  call.t 
the  diftrift  of  Braemoray ,  which  is  occupied  with  ex¬ 
tenfive  forefts.  The  lower  parts,  towards  the  north, 

,  rich  and  fertile  j  but  might  cafily  be  rendered  morn 
q  productive. 


ire 
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Elgmfhire,  productive.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Spey ,  Find- 
Eli.  home ,  and  LoJJie ;  all  of  which  abound  with  falmon. 

'  It  contains  two  royal  boroughs,  viz.  Elgin,  the  county 
town,  and  Forres;  and  feveral  confiderable  towns,  as 
Gran/own,  Garmouth ,  LoJJiemouth ,  &c.  The  principal 
feats  are  Gordon-cajlle ,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  ; 
Cajlle  Grant ,  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Grant  ;  Altyre ,  the 
feat  of  Colonel  Cumming,  &c.  Moraylhire  abounds 
with  many  remains  of  antiquity  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Elgin,  the  priory  of 
Plufcardine  near  the  town  of  Elgin,  the  biftiop’s  palace 
at  Spynie,  the  caftles  of  Lochindorb ,  Dunphail ,  and  the 
dun  of  Relagas,  in  the  parilh  of  Edenkeillie.  The 
ancient  Scottifh  hiftorians,  particularly  Fordun  and 
Buchanan,  give  accounts  of  the  Danes  landing  in 
Moray,  about  1008,  when  Malcolm  II.  marched  againft 
them,  and  was  defeated  near  Forres  :  after  this  they 
brought  over  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  in 
poffeflion  of  the  country  for  fome  time  ;  until  they  were 
finally  expelled  by  that  monarch,  after  the  victories 
gained  over  them  at  Luncarty  near  Perth,  at  Barrie  in 
the  county  of  Angus,  and  at  Mortlach  in  the  county 
of  Banff.  There  are  many  monuments  of  that  nation  ; 
the  moll  remarkable  of  which  is  Sweno's  Jlone  or  pillar , 
on  the  road  from  Nairn  and  Forres,  in  the  parifh  of 
Rafford.  Except  freeflone,  limeftone,  and  marl,  no 
mineral  fubftance  of  value  has  been  difcovered. 


Parijhes. 

Population 
in  1755- 

Population  in 
179a— 1798. 

1  Alves 

1691 

XIII 

Birnie 

525 

402 

Dallas 

700 

888 

Drainy 

”74 

1040 

5  Duffus 

1679 

1800 

Duthil 

1785 

IIIO 

Dyke  and  Moy 

1826 

1529 

Edenkeillie 

M43 

1800 

Elgin 

6306 

4534 

10  Forres 

J993 

2987 

Kinlofs 

1 191 

1031 

Knockandow 

1267 

1500 

Rafford 

*3*3 

1072 

Rothes 

1940 

1500 

15  St  Andrews 

”32 

777 

Speymouth 

994 

L347 

Spynie 

865 

602 

18  Urquhart 

IIIO 

1050 

28,934 

26,080 

26,080 

Decreafe, 

2854 

ELI,  high  prieft  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  judge  over 
them  for  forty  years,  was  defcended  from  Ithamar,  a 
junior  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Aaron,  and  feems  to  have 
blended  the  prieftly  with  the  judicial  character  in  the 
year  1156  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
sera.  It  appears  that  the  Jews  were  in  a  ftate  of  fub- 
jeftion  or  vaffalage  to  the  Philiftines  during  the  greater 
part  of  Eli’s  adminiftration,  and,  what  may  at  firft  ap¬ 
pear  Angular,  he  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen,  although  his  own  piety  and  goodnefs  were 


unqueftionably  great.  He  did  not  exert  his  magiftenal  EK 
authority  in  the  exemplary  punilhment  of  vice,  and  |l  * 
even  permitted  his  own  fons  with  impunity  to  perpe-  ,  Elijah.  ^ 
trate  the  mod  atrocious  afts  of  impiety  and  debauchery. 

This  want  of  firmnefs,  to  give  it  no  worfe  a  name,  was 
very  reprehenfible  in  one  who  filled  fuch  an  important 
office,  and  peculiarly  fo  in  a  man  who  was  himfelf  a 
faint. 

The  celebrated  Samfon  made  his  appearance  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Eli,  taking  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  for  about  20  years,  by  whofe 
aftonifhing  deeds  the  independent  fpirit  of  that  people 
was  in  fome  meafure  revived.  The  circumltances  at¬ 
tending  the  death  of  Samfon,  which  proved  fo  calami¬ 
tous  to  the  nobility  of  the  Philiftines,  might  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Jews  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  but  they  did 
not  poffefs  a  fufficient  degree  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit 
for  fuch  an  exertion.  Eli  at  this  period  was  very  far 
advanced  in  years,  and,  if  poflible,  it  ill  more  negligent 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  a  chief  magiftrate,  al¬ 
lowing  his  two  fons,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  to  proceed 
to  the  raoft  extravagant  height  of  impiety  and  debauch¬ 
ery,  whofe  example  had  a  moft  powerful  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  people.  He  was  far  from  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  their  conduft,  but  he  reproved  them 
with  fuch  gentlenefs  as  was  highly  reprehenfible,  and 
but  ill  calculated  to  produce  any  change  on  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  his  fons. 

The  deity  was  fo  juftly  offended  with  this  deportment 
of  Eli,  that  a  facred  feer  was  commiflioned  to  upbraid 
him  for  his  ingratitude  and  want  of  refolution.  Young 
Samuel  likewife  was  favoured  with  a  vifion  of  the  ap. 
proaching  ruin  of  Eli’s  family,  which  he  related  to  tha 
otherwife  venerable  old  man,  on  being  folemnly  ad¬ 
jured  not  to  conceal  a  Angle  circumllance.  When 
Eli  heard  the  declaration  of  the  young  prophet,  being 
fully  convinced  that  his  conduft  had  been  highly  re¬ 
prehenfible,  he  exclaimed,  “  It  is  the  Lord;  let  him 
do  what  feemeth  him  good.”  Soon  after  this  the  If¬ 
raelites  fuftained  a  confiderable  lof->  in  attempting  to 
procure  their  emancipation,  carrying  the  ark  of  God 
into  their  camp  to  animate  the  people,  and  intimidate 
their  enemies  ;  but  the  ark  was  captured  by  the  Philif¬ 
tines,  and  Hophni  and  Phineas  were  (lain.  This  in¬ 
telligence  having  been  brought  to  Eli,  he  no  fooner 
heard  that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  than  he  fell  back¬ 
wards  from  his  feat,  broke  his  neck,  and  died  in  the 
98th  year  of  his  age. 

ELIAS,  the  prophet,  memorable  for  having  efcaped 
the  common  cataftrophe  of  mankind  ;  being  taken  up 
alive  into  heaven,  in  a  fiery  chariot,  about  895  B.  C. 

See  the  Bible. 

ELIJAH,  who  is  fometimes  denominated  Elias,  was 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  of  the  Jewifh  prophets, 
and  furnamed  the  TiJJjbite,  probably  from  the  did  rift 
in  which  he  was  born.  He  began  his  prophetic  office 
about  920  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  wicked 
Ahab,  by  whom  the  Sidonian  idolatry  was  introduced 
among  the  Ifraelites.  The  prophet  was  commiflioned 
to  appear  before  this  impious  prince,  and  threaten  the 
country  with  a  long  drought  as  a  punifliment  for  his 
crimes.  The  indignation  of  Ahab  was  fo  great  againft 
the  prophet  for  this  prediction,  that  he  refolved  to 
punifli  him  in  a  fignal  manner  ;  but  Elijah  withdrew  to 
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Elijah,  a  fecret  place  from  his  fury,  at  the  divine  command, 

■ — v—  ■  ■'  where  he  was  fuftained  in  a  miraculous  manner.  He 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  go  to  Sarepta,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Sidon,  where  a  miraculous  interpofition  of  hea¬ 
ven,  in  the  houfe  of  an  indigent  widow,  fuftained  him 
for  fome  time,  whofe  fon  the  prophet  reftored  to 
life. 

When  the  three  years  of  famine,  occafioned  by  the 
drought,  were  expired,  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  king,  and  exhort  him  to  that  genuine 
repentance  which  an  interpofition  of  the  deity  fo  very 
remarkable  unqueftionably  demanded.  He  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
who  was  a  religious  man,  and  had  frequently  fcreened 
many  from  the  vengeance  of  Jezebel  the  queen,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  Fired  with  undaunted  forti¬ 
tude,  the  prophet  faid  to  Obadiah,  “  Go,  tell  thy  lord, 
behold  Elijah  is  here.”  The  good  man’s  regard  for 
the  prophet  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  afraid  to  deliver 
this  meffage,  fince  he  knew  that  Ahab  had  ufed  every 
effort  to  difcover  the  prophet’s  retreat.  The  king  was 
informed  of  his  coming  ;  and  the  firft  interview  wasdif- 
tinguilhed  by  inve&ives  on  the  part  of  the  intrepid  pro¬ 
phet  and  the  proud  fovereign,  the  former  giving  a  pro- 
mife  of  rain  on  the  following  terms.  The  priefts  of 
the  Sidonian  gods,  and  an  affembly  of  the  people  of  If- 
rael,  were  to  meet  on  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  prophet 
Elijah  intended  to  give  an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  and  the  total  in- 
fignificance  of  the  Sidonian  divinities.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  this  memorable  experiment,  we  muff  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  of  Kings,  as  an  abridgement  of 
fuch  a  beautiful  narration  would  do  it  manifeft  injury. 
It  produced  the  fulleft  convi&ion  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ifraelites,  that  Jehovah  alone  was  entitled  to  adoration  ; 
and  the  priefis  of  Baal  were  inftantaneoufly  put  to 
death,  as  the  mod  abominable  perverters  of  the  divine 
law. 

This  was  followed  by  abundance  of  rain,  in  anfwer 
to  the  devout  prayers  of  the  prophet ;  but  his  glorious 
triumph  over  idolatry  fo  exafperated  Jezebel,  that  (he 
refolved  to  murder  the  prophet,  to  avoid  whofe  rage  be 
fled  into  the  wildernefs,  till  the  deity  again  employed 
him  in  the  honourable,  but  often  hazardous,  duties  of  a 
prophet.  He  afterwards  foretold  that  Hazael  (hould 
be  king  of  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Ifrael ;  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Eli  (ha  the  fon  of  Shaphat  to  be  his  own  fuccef- 
for.  He  denounced  dreadful  judgments  againft  Ahab 
and  his  wicked  queen  Jezebel  ;  but  thofe  which  re- 
fpefted  the  king  were  not  executed  during  his  life,  on 
account  of  the  genuine  repentance  which  he  difcovered. 
The  fucceffor  of  Ahab  having  been  confined  to  bed  in 
confequence  of  an  accident,  the  god  of  Ekron  was  con- 
fulted  relative  to  his  recovery,  which  induced  the  pro¬ 
phet  to  declare  that  he  (hould  affuredly  die.  The  king 
being  informed  that  it  was  Elijah  who  dared  to  fend 
fuch  a  meffage,  be  difpatched  a  captain  and  50  men 
to  force  him  into  the  royal  prefence  j  but  they  were 
deftroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  a  fecond  company 
(hared  the  fame  fate.  A  third  company  confeffed  the 
vifible  interference  of  heaven  in  the  prophet’s  behalf, 
and  the  captain  throwing  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  went  with  him  to  the  king.  In  the  royal  prefence 
he  undauntedly  repeated  the  fame  denunciation  againft 
the  idolatrous  monarch,  which  was  very  foon  accom- 
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pi  idled ;  and  not  long  after  this  the  holy  prophet,  at 
the  divine  command,  divided  afunder  the  waves  of  Jor-  |] 
dan,  dropped  his  prophetic  mantle  to  the  aftoniflied  Elk 
Elifha,  took  the  flaming  chariot  commiffioned  for  his  " 
reception,  and  rode  in  majefty  to  heaven. 

ELIQUATION,  in  ChemiJIry ,  an  operation  by 
which  a  more  fufible  fubftance  is  feparated  from  one 
that  is  lefs  fo,  by  means  of  a  heat  fufficiently  intenfe  to 
melt  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  Thus  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  lead  may  be  feparated  by  a  heat  capable  of 
melting  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

ELIS.  See  Elea. 

Elis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of  the  dif- 
trifl  of  that  name  in  Peloponnefus,  fituated  on  the  Pc- 
neus,  which  ran  through  it.  It  was  the  country  of 
Phaedo  the  philofopher,  fcholar  of  Socrates,  and  friend 
of  Plato  •,  who  infcribes  with  his  name  the  dialogue  on 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Pyrrho  alfo  was  of  this 
city,  at  the  head  of  the  feff  called  after  him  Pyr - 
rhonijis. 

The  city  of  Elis  owed  its  origin  to  an  union  of  fmall 
towns  after  the  Perfian  war.  It  was  not  encompaffed 
immediately  with  a  wall ;  for  it  had  the  care  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  and  its  territory  u’as  folemnly  con- 
fecrated  to  Jupiter.  To  invade  or  not  protedl  it  was 
deemed  impiety ;  and  armies,  if  marching  through, 
delivered  up  their  weapons,  which,  on  their  quitting  it, 
were  reftored.  Amid  warring  dates  the  city  enjoyed 
repofe,  was  reforted  to  by  ftrangers,  and  flourilhed. 

The  region  round  about  it  w  as  called  extern  hollow,  from 
the  inequalities.  The  country  was  reckoned  fertile, 
and  particularly  fit  for  the  railing  of  flax.  This,  which 
grew  nowhere  elfe  in  Greece,  equalled  the  produce  of 
Judaea  in  finenefs,  but  was  not  fo  yellow.  Elis  was  a 
fchool,  as  it  were,  for  Olympia,  which  was  diftant  37 
miles.  The  athletic  exercifes  were  performed  there, 
before  the  more  folemn  trial,  in  a  gymnafium,  by 
which  the  Peneus  ran.  The  helanodics  or  praefefls  of 
the  games  paired  the  rival  combatants  by  lot,  in  an  a- 
rea  called  P/elhrum  or  The  Acre.  Within  the  wall  grew 
lofty  plane  trees  ;  and  in  the  court,  which  was  called 
the  Xyjlus,  were  feparate  courfes  made  for  the  foot 
races.  A  fmaller  court  was  called  the  Quadrangle.  The 
praefefts,  when  chofen,  refided  for  ten  months  in  a 
building  ere£!ed  for  their  ufe,  to  be  inftrudled  in  the 
duties  of  their  office.  They  attended  before  funrife 
to  prefide  at  the  races ;  and  again  at  noon,  the  timo 
appointed  for  the  pentathlum  or  five  fports.  The  horfes 
were  trained  in  the  agora  or  market-place,  which  was 
called  the  Hipoodrorne.  In  the  gymnafium  were  altars 
and  a  cenotaph  of  Achilles.  The  women,  bdidcs  other 
rites,  beat  their  bofoms  in  honour  of  this  hero,  on  a 
fixed  day  towards  funfet.  There  alio  was  the  town- 
hall,  in  which  extemporary  harangues  were  fpoken  and 
compofitions  recited.  It  was  hung  round  with  buck¬ 
lers  for  ornaments.  A  way  led  from  it  to  the  baths 
through  the  Street  of  Silence  ;  and  another  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  which  was  planned  with  ftreets  between  por¬ 
ticoes  of  the  Doric  order  adorned  with  altars  and  images. 
Among  the  temples,  one  had  a  circular  perillyle  or  co¬ 
lonnade  •,  but  the  image  had  been  removed  and  the  roof 
was  fallen  in  the  time  of  Paufanias.  The  theatre  was 
ancient,  as  was  alfo  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the 
deities  principally  adored  at  Elis.  Minerva  had  a  temple 
in  the  citadel,  with  an  image  of  ivory  and  gold,  made 
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Elis  (it  was  faid)  by  Phidias.  At  the  gate  leading  to  Olym- 

I!  pia  was  the  monument  of  a  perfon,  who  was  buried,  as 

Elizabeth.  an  orac]e  had  commanded,  neither  within  nor  without 
the  city.  The  ftruftures  of  Elis,  Dr  Chandler  ob- 
ferves,  feem  to  have  been  raifed  with  materials  far  lefs 
elegant  and  durable  than  the  produce  of  the  Ionian  and 
Attic  quarries.  The  ruins  are  of  brick,  and  not  con¬ 
fiderable,  confiding  of  pieces  of  ordinary  wall,  and  an 
odlagon  building  with  niches,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  was 
the  temple,  with  a  circular  periftyle.  Thefe  Hand  de¬ 
tached  from  each  other,  ranging  in  a  vale  _  fouthward 
from  the  wide  bed  of  the  river  Peneus ;  which,  by  the 
margin,  has  feveral  large  flones,  perhaps  relicks  of  the 
gymnafium.  The  citadel  was  on  a  hill,  which  has  on 
the  top  fome  remnants  of  a  wall. 

ELISHA  the  prophet,  famous  for  the  miracles  he 
performed,  died  about  830  B.  C.  See  the  Bible. 

ELISION,  in  Grammar,  the  cutting  off  or  fup- 
prefling  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  fake 
of  found  or  meafure,  the  next  word  beginning  with  a 

vowel.  . 

Elifions  are  pretty  frequently  met  with  in  Englifh 
poetry,  but  more  frequently  in  the  Latin,  French, 
&c.  They  chiefly  confift  in  fuppreflions  of  the  a,  e, 
and  :,  though  an  elifion  fuppreffes  any  of  the  other 
vowels. 

ELIXATION,  in  Bliarmacy,  the  extra&ir.g  the 
virtues  of  ingredients  by  boiling  or  dewing. 

ELIXIR,  in  Medicine ,  a  compound  tinfture  ex¬ 
tracted  from  many  efficacious  ingredients.  Hence  the 
difference  between  a  tinfture  and  an  elixir  feems  to  be 
this,  that  a  tinClure  is  drawn  from  one  ingredient, 
fometimes  with  an  addition  of  another  to  open  it  and 
to  difpofe  it  to  yield  to  the  menftruum  ;  whereas  an 
elixir  is  a  tinfture  extracted  from  feveral  ingredients  at 
the  fame  time. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  was  born  at  Green¬ 
wich,  September  7.  1533.  According  to  the  humour 
of  the  times,  (lie  was  early  inftrudled  in  the  learned 
languages,  firft  by  Grindal,  who  died  when  Ihe  was 
about  17,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger  A- 
fcham.  She  acquired  likewife  confiderable  knowledge 
of  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  French  languages.  Dr 
Grindal  was  alfo  her  preceptor  in  divinity,  which  Ihe  is 
faid  to  have  ftudied  with  uncommon  application  and 
induftry.  That  Elizabeth  became  a  Proteftant,  and 
her  filler  Mary  a  Papift,  was  the  effeft  of  that  caufe 
which  determines  the  religion  of  all  mankind  ■,  namely, 
the  opinion  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  educated  : 
and  this  difference  of  opinion,  in  their  tutors,  is  not  at 
all  furprifing,  when  we  recoiled,  that  their  father 
Harry  was  of  both  religions,  or  of  neither. 

But  the  ftudies  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined 
merely  to  languages  and  theology  :  Ihe  was  alfo  in- 
ftruCled  in  the  political  hiftory  of  the  ancients  5  and 
was  fo  well  (killed  in  mufic,  as  to  fing  and  play  “  art¬ 
fully  and  fweetly.” 

After  the  fhort  reign  of  her  brother  Edward,  our 
heroine  being  then  about  20  years  of  age,  her  fire¬ 
brand  filler  acceding  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  experien¬ 
ced  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfecution,  fo  as  to  be 
not  a  little  apprehenfive  of  a  violent  death.  She  was 
accufed  of  nobody  knows  what  $  imprifoned  ;  and,  we 
are  told,  inhumanly  treated.  At  laft,  by  the  intercef- 


lion  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  Ihe  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  Elizabeth, 
which  Ihe  continued  to  enjoy,  till,  on  the  death  of  her  \ 
pious  filler,  Ihe,  on  the  17th  of  November  1538,  af- 
cended  the  throne  of  England.  Her  political  hiftory 
as  a  queen,  is  univerfally  known  and  admired*:  but*  See  (HI- 
her  attention  to  the  government  of  her  kingdom  didft°ry°f) 
not  totally  fufpend  her  purfuit  of  learning.  Afcham 
in  his  Schoolmafer ,  tells  us,  that,  about  the  year  1363, 
five  years  after  her  acceffion,  Ihe  being  then  at  Wind- 
for,  befides  her  perfedt  readinefs  in  Latin,  Italian, 

French,  and  Spanilh,  Ihe  read  more  Greek  in  one  day 
than  fome  prebendaries  of  that  church  did  read  Latin- 
in  a  whole  week,  (p.  21.) — She  employed  Sir  John 
Fortelcue  to  read  to  her  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Po¬ 
lybius,  Euripides,  ./Efchines,  and  Sophocles.  ( Ballard , 
p.  219.).  That  the  Latin  language  was  familiar  to  her, 
is  evident  from  her  fpeech  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
when  Ihe  was  near  fixty  ;  alfo  from  her  fpirited  anfwer 
to  the  Polilh  ambaffador  in  the  year  1398.  And  that 
(he  was  alfo  (killed  in  the  art  of  poetry,  appears  not  only 
from  the  feveral  fcraps  which  have  been  preferved,  but 
likewife  from  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Engl.  Poetry  (a  very  fcarce 
book).  Thefe  are  his  words  :  “  But,  laft  in  recital, 

“  and  firft  in  degree,  is  the  queen,  whofe  learned,  de- 
“  licate,  noble  mufe,  eafily  furmounteth  all  the  reft, 

“  for  fenfe,  fweetnefs,  or  fubtility,  be  it  in  ©de,  elegy, 

“  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,”  &c.  In  this 
author  are  to  be  found  only  a  fpecimen  of  16  verfes  of 
her  Englifh  poetry.  “  But,”  fays  Mr  Walpole,  “  a 
“  greater  inftance  of  her  genius,  and  that  too  in  La- 
“  tin,  was  her  extempore  reply  to  an  infolent  prohibi- 
“  tion  delivered  to  her  from  Philip  II.  by  his  ambaffa- 
“  dor,  in  this  tetraftic. 

Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas  : 

Quae  Dracus  eripuit,  nunc  reflituantur  oportet : 

Quas  pater  evertit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas : 

Religio  papae  fac  reftituatur  ad  unguem. 

“  She  inftantly  anfwered  him,  with  as  much  fpirit 
as  (he  ufed  to  return  his  invafions ; 

Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  kalendas.” 

Being  earneftly  preffed  by  a  Rornifh  pried,  during 
his  perfecution,  to  declare  her  opinion  concerning  the 
real  prefence  of  Chrift’s  body  in  the  wafer,  (lie  an¬ 
fwered, 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it  j 
He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it : 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it. 

That  I  believe,  and  take  it. — Fuller's  Holy  State . 

She  gave  the  charafters  of  four  knights  of  Notting- 
hamftiire  in  the  following  diftich  : 

Gervafe  the  Gentle,  Stanhope  the  (lout, 

Markham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  lout.  Walp.  Cat. 

Coming  into  a  grammar-fchool,  (he  characterized 
three  claffic  authors  in  this  hexameter  : 

Perfius  acrab-ftaffj  bawdy  Martial  5  Ovid  a  fine  wag. 

Full.  Worth,  of  Warw.  1 26. 

Sir 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a  window, 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall  ; 

She  immediately  wrote  under  it. 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 

Worth,  of  Devonjh.  261. 

Doubtlefs,  (he  was  a  woman  of  Angular  capacity  and 
extraordinary  acquirements :  and  if  we  could  forget 
the  ftory  of  the  Scottilh  Mary,  and  of  her  favourite 
Effex,  together  with  the  burning  of  a  few  Anabaptifts  ; 
in  (hort,  could  we  forbear  to'contemplate  her  charatter 
through  the  medium  of  religion  and  morality,  we  might 
pronounce  her  the  moll  llluftnous  of  illuftrious  women. 
See  further  the  articles  England,  Mary,  and  Scot¬ 
land.  She  died  in  her  palace  at  Richmond,  the  24th 
of  March  1602,  aged  70,  having  reigned  44  years; 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  \  II.  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey.  Her  fucceffor  James  ere&ed  a 
magnificent  monument  to  her  memory. — She  wrote, 

I.  The  Mirror,  or  Glafs  of  the.  Sinful  Soul.  This  was 
tranflated  out  of  French  verfe  into  Englifh  profe, 
when  (he  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Queen  Catharine  Parr.  Probably  it  was  never  printed  ; 
but  the  dedication  and  preface  are  preferved  in  the 
Sy/loge  epijlolarum ,  in  Hearne’s  edition  of  Livii  Foro- 
Julien/is,  p.  161.  2.  Prayers  and  Meditations,  &c. 

Dedicated  to  her  father,  dated  at  Hatfield,  1545* 
Manufcript,  in  the  royal  library.  3.  A  Dialogue  out 
of  Xenophon,  in  Greek,  between  Hiero  a  King,  yet 
fome  time  a  private  perfon,  and  Simonides  a  Poet,  as 
touching  the  life  of  the  Prince  and  Private  Man.  Firft 
printed  from  a  manufcript  in  her  majefty’s  own  hand¬ 
writing,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1743.  4. 

Two  Orations  of  Ifocrates,  tranflated  into  Latin.  3* 
Latin  Oration  at  Cambridge.  Preferved  in  the  king’s 
librarv  :  alfo  in  Hollinfhed’s  Chron.  p.  1  206. ;  and  in 
Fuller’s  Hid.  of  Cambr.  p.  138.  6.  Latin  Oration  at 

Oxford.  See  Wood’s  Hift.  and  Antiq.  of  Oxf.  lib.  i. 
p.  289.  alfo  in  Dr  Jebb’s  Append,  to  his  Li'e  cf  M^ary 
Queen  of  Scots.  7.  A  comment  on  Plato.  8.  Boetmus 
de  confolatione  philofophiie ,  tranflated  into  Englifh 
anno  1593.  9-  Sallujl  de  be!lo  Jugurthino,  tranflaied 

into  Englifh  anno  1590.  10.  A  play  of  Euripides, 

tranflated  into  Latin,  (Cat.  of  Royal  Auth.).  ii.  A 
Prayer  for  the  ufe  of  her  fleet  in  the  great  expedition  in 
1 596.  12.  Part  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  tranflated 

into  Englifh  anno  1398.  13*  Plutarch  de  curiojitate , 

tranflated  into  Englifh.  14.  Letters  on  various  occa- 
fions  to  different  perfons  :  feveral  fpeeches  to  her  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  number  of  other  pieces. 
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Elizabeth  PetrowNa,  (daughter  of  Peter  the  Elizabeth 
Great),  the  laft  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  diftinguifhed  her-  H 
felf  by  her  fignal  clemency.  She  made  a  vow  that  no  Elll0t* 
perfon  fhould  be  put  to  death  in  her'  reign,  and  (lie  * 
ftri&ly  obferved  it.  The  example  was  followed,  and 
confirmed  by  law,  under  the  auguft  fovereign  of  Ruflia, 
Catharine  II.  Elizabeth  died  in  1762,  in  the  2 1  tl 
year  of  her  reign  and  52d  of  her  age. 

ELK,  in  Zoology.  See  Cervus,  Mammalia  Index. 

ELL,  ( ulna ,)  a  meafure  which  obtains,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  in  mod  countries,  whereby  cloths, 
fluffs,  linens,  filks,  &c.  are  ufually  meafured  ;  anfwer- 
ing  nearly  to  the  yard  of  England,  the  canna  of  Italy, 
the  vara  of  Spain,  the  palm  of  Sicily,  &c. 

Servius  will  have  the  ell  to  be  the  fpace  contained 
between  the  two  hands  when  ftretched  forth  ;  but  Sue¬ 
tonius  makes  it  only  the  cubit. 

The  ells  moft  frequently  ufed  with  us  are  the  Englilh 
and  Flemifh  ;  the  former  containing  three  feet  nine 
inches,  or  one  yard  and  a  quarter  ;  the  latter  only 
27  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  ;  fo  that  the 
ell  Englifh  is  to  the  Flemifh  ell  as  five  to  three.  In 
Scotland,  the  ell  contains  37^  Englifh  inches. 

M.  Ricard,  in  his  Treatife  of  Commerce,  reduces  the 
ells  thus  :  100  ells  of  Amflerdam  are  equal  to  98^  of 
Brabant,  Antwerp,  and  Broffels  ;  to  384  of  England 
and  France  ;  to  120  of  Hamburgh,  Francfort,  Leipfic, 
and  Cologne;  125  of  Breflaw  ;  110  of  Bergen  and 
Drontheim  ;  and  117  of  Stockholm. 

ELLIOT,  the  Right  Honourable  George  Auguftus, 

Lord  Heathfield,  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  Baronet,  of  Stobbs  (a)  in  Roxburgh  (hire; 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1718.  He  received  the 
firff  rudiments  of  his  education  under  a  private  tutor  : 
and  at  an  early  time  of  life  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  where  he  made  confiderable  progrefs  ;n 
claflical  learning,  and  fpoke  with  fluency  and  elegance 
the  German  and  French  languages.  Being  defigned 
for  a  military  life,  he  was  fent  from  thence  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Eco/e  Royale  du  Genie  Mihtaire ,  condufted  by 
the  great  Vauban  at  La  Fere  in  Picardy  ;  w  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  he  fo  confpicuoufly  exhibited  at 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar.  He  completed  his  military 
courfe  on  the  continent  by  a  tour,  for  the  purpole  of 
feeing  in  praflice  what  he  had  fludied  in  theory.  Pruffia 
was  the  model  for  difcipline,  and  he  continued  fome 
time  as  a  volunteer  in  that  fervice. 

Mr  Elliot  returned  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age  to 
his  native  country,  Scotland  ;  and  was  the  lame  year, 

1^33,  introduced  by  his  father  Sir  Gilbert  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Peers  of  the  23d  regiment  of  foot,  then 
lying  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  youth  anxious  to  bear  arms 


(A)  The  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  as  well  as  the  collateral  branch  of  Elliot  of  Minto 
in  the  fame  county,  and  of  Elliot  of  Port-Elliot  in  Cornwall,  are  originally  from  Normandy.  1  lie.r  an- 
ceftor,  Mr  Aliott,  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  held  a  diAingrtflied  rank  in  >»  army.  I  here 
is  a  traditionary  anecdote  in  the  family  relating  to  an  honourable  diflinftion  in  t  icir  coat,  w  ic  ,  as  1  ce r 
fponds  with  hiftorv,  bears  the  probability  of  truth.  When  William  fet  foot  on  Engl,  (h  land  he  fcfH»d 
fell  on  the  earth.  He  fprung  up,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  happy  omen— he  had  embraced  the 
which  he  was  to  become  the  lord.  Upon  this  Aliott  drew  his  fword,  and  fwore  by  the  honour  of  a  foldier,  that 
he  would  maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  his  blood,  the  right  of  his  lord  to  the  fovere.gnty  of  the  earth  which  he  bad 
embraced.  On  the  event  of  the  conqueft,  King  William  added  to  the  arms  of  Aliott,  which  was  a  baton  or,  on 
a  field  azure,  an  arm  and  fword  as  a  creft,  with  the  motto,  Per  faxa,  per  ignes ,  juriiter  it  re,  e. 
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-Elliot,  for  his  king  and  country.  He  was  accordingly  entered 
v— — i/— ■ as  a  volunteer  in  that  regiment,  where  he  continued  for 
a  year  or  more.  From  the  23d  regiment  he  went  into 
the  engineer  corps  at  Woolwich,  and  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  that  ftudv,  until  his  uncle  Colonel  Elliot 
brought  him  in  his  adjutant  of  the  feeond  troop  of 
horfe  grenadiers.  With  thefe  troops  he  went  upon 
fervice  to  Germany,  and  was  with  them  in  a  variety  of 
aftions.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  he  was  wounded. 
In  this  regiment  he  bought  the  rank  of  captain  and 
major,  and  afterwards  purchafed  the  lieutenant-colonel¬ 
cy  from  Colonel  Brewerton,  who  fucceeded  to  his 
uncle.  On  arriving  at  this  rank,  he  refigned  his  com- 
miffion  as  an  engineer,  which  he  had  enjoyed  along 
with  his  other  rank,  and  in  which  fervice  he  had  been 
aflively  employed  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  He  received  the  inftruflions  of  the  famous 
engineer  Bellidor,  and  made  himfelf  completely  mafter 
of  the  fcience  of  gunnery.  Had  he  not  fo  difintereft- 
edly  refigned  his  rank  in  the  engineer  department,  he 
would  long  before  his  death,  by  regular  progreffion, 
have  been  at  the  head  of  that  corps.  Soon  after  this 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  George  II.  and  was 
didinguiffied  for  his  military  {kill  and  difcipline.  In 
the  year  1759,  he  quitted  the  feeond  troop  of  horfe 
grenadier  guards,  being  fele&ed  to  raife,  form,  and 
difcipline,  the  fird  regiment  of  light  horfe,  called  af¬ 
ter  him  Elliot's.  As  foon  as  they  were  raifed  and 
formed,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  the  expedition  on  the  coads  of  France,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  After  this  he  palled 
into  Germany,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  daff, 
and  greatly  didinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  variety  of  move¬ 
ments  ;  where  his  regiment  difplayed  a  dri&nefs  of  dif¬ 
cipline,  an  aflivity  and  enterprife,  which  gained  them 
fignal  honour  :  and  indeed  they  have  been  the  pattern 
regiment  both  in  regard  to  difcipline  and  appointment, 
to  the  many  light  dragoon  troops  that  have  been  fince 
raifed  in  our  fervice.  From  Germany  he  was  recalled 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  employed  as  feeond  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  memorable  expedition  againft  the  Ha- 
vannah  ;  the  circumdances  of  which  conqued  are  well 
known. 

On  the  peace,  his  gallant  regiment  was  reviewed  by 
the  king,  when  they  prefented  to  his  majelly  the  dand- 
ards  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Gratified 
with  their  fine  difcipline  and  high  character,  the  king 
alked  General  Elliot  what  mark  of  his  favour  he  could 
bellow  on  his  regiment  equal  to  their  merit  ?  He  an- 
fwered  that  his  regiment  would  be  proud  if  his  majelly 
Ihould  think,  that,  by  their  fervices,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  diflin&ion  of  Royals.  It  was  accordingly  made 
a  royal  regiment,  with  this  flattering  title,  “The  15th, 
or  King's  Royal  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.”  At 
the  fame  time  the  king  exprelfed  a  defire  to  confer  fome 
honour  on  the  general  himfelf;  but  the  latter  declared, 
that  the  honour  and  fatisfaffion  of  his  majefly’s  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  fervices  was  his  bed  reward. 

During  the  peace  he  was  not  idle.  His  great  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  various  branches  of  the  military  art  gave 
him  ample  employment.  In  the  year  1775,  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  General  A’Court  as  command¬ 
er  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  ;  but  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  this  Ration,  not  even  long  enough  to  un¬ 
pack  all  his  trunks ;  for  finding  that  interferences  were 


made  by  petty  authority  derogatory  of  his  own,  he  re-  Elliot, 
fifled  the  praftice  with  becoming  fpirit  ;  and  not  choof-  y— 
ing  to  didurb  the  government  of  the  fifler  kingdom 
on  a  matter  perfonal  to  himfelf,  he  folicited  to  be  re¬ 
called.  He  accordingly  was  fo,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Gibraltar  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  fatety 
of  that  important  fortrefs.  The  fydem  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  education,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  this 
trud.  He  was  perhaps  the  mod  abdemious  man  of  the 
age  ;  neither  indulging  himfelf  in  animal  food  or  wine. 

He  never  flept  more  than  four  hours  at  a  time  ;  fo  that 
he  was  up  later  and  earlier  than  mod  other  men.  He 
fo  inured  himfelf  to  habits  of  hardinefs,  that  the  things 
which  are  difficult  and  painful  to  other  men,  were  to 
him  his  daily  pra&ice,  and  rendered  pleafant  by  ufe  , 

It  could  not  be  eafy  to  darve  fuch  a  man  into  a  fur- 
render,  nor  poffible  to  furprife  him.  The  example  of 
the  commander  in  chief  in  a  befieged  garrifon  had  the 
mod  perfuafive  efficacy  in  forming  the  manners  of  a 
foldiery.  Like  him  his  brave  followers  came  to  regu¬ 
late  their  lives  by  the  mod  Arid!  rules  of  difcipline,  be¬ 
fore  there  arofe  a  neceffity  for  fo  doing  ;  and  fevere  ex* 
ercife,  with  Ihort  diet,  became  habitual  to  them  by  their 
own  choice.  The  military  fydem  of  difcipline  which 
he  introduced,  and  the  preparations  which  he  made  for 
his  defence,  were  contrived  with  fo  much  judgment, 
and  executed  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  was  able 
with  a  handful  of  men  to  preferve  his  pod  againd  an 
attack,  the  confiancy  of  which,  even  without  the  vi¬ 
gour,  had  been  fufficient  to  exhaud  any  common  fet 
of  men.  Collected  within  himftlf,  he  in  no  indance 
dedroyed,  by  premature  attacks,  the  labours  which 
would  cod  the  enemy  time,  patience,  and  expence  to 
complete  ;  he  deliberately  obferved  their  approaches, 
and  feized  on  the  proper  moment,  with  the  keened 
perfpeflion,  in  which  to  make  his  attack  with  fuc- 
cefs.  He  never  fpent  his  ammunition  in  ufelefs  pa¬ 
rade  or  in  unimportant  attacks.  He  never  relaxed 
from  his  difcipline  by  the  appearance  of  fecurity,  nor 
hazarded  the  lives  of  his  garrifon  by  wild  experiments. 

By  a  cool  and  temperate  demeanour,  he  maintained 
his  Ration  for  three  years  of  conlfant  inveflment,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  Spain  were  employed.  All 
the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  this  garrifon  ;  and  his 
condudt  has  jufily  exalted  him  to  the  mod  elevated  rank 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
England,  the  gratitude  of  the  Britilh  fenate  was  as 
forward  as  the  public  voice  in  giving  him  that  didin- 
guilhed  mark  his  merit  dtferved.  Both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  voted  an  unanimous  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the 
general.  The  king  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  with  a  penfion  during  his  own 
and  a  feeond  life  of  his  own  appointment  ;  and  on 
.Tune  14.  1787,  his  majedy  advanced  him  to  the  peer¬ 
age,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Heathjield ,  Baron  Gibraltar, 
permitting  him  to  take,  in  addition  to  his  family  arms, 
the  arms  of  the  fortrefs  he  had  fo  bravely  defended,  to 
perpetuate  to  futurity  his  noble  conduct. 

His  lordlhip  died  on  the  9th  of  July  1790,  at  his 
chateau  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  a  feeond  droke  of  the 
palfy,  after  having  for  fome  weeks  preceding  enjoy¬ 
ed  tolerable  good  health  and  an  unufual  flow  of  fpi- 
rits.  His  death  happened  two  days  before  he  was  to 
have  fet  out  for  Leghorn  on  his  way  to  Gibraltar  ;  of 
which  place  he  was  once  more  appointed  to  the  de¬ 
fence, 
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Elliot  fence,  in  the  view  of  an  approaching  war.  He  mar- 
tl  ried  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  Devon- 
Elmacinus.  ^;re .  an£j  hacj  by  her  (who  died  in  1769)  Francis- 
k"“”v  '  Auguftus,  now  Lord  Heathfield,  lieutenant-colonel  of 

the  6th  regiment  of  horfe. 

ELLIPOMACROSTYLA,  an  old  term  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Hi/lory,  from  the  Greek,  iMithi;  imperfeB , 
long,  and  rvXo;  a  column  ;  which  expreffes  an  imperfeft 
cryftal  with  a  long  column,  one  end  of  the  column  be¬ 
ing  affixed  to  fome  folid  body,  and  compofed  of  thin 
and  {lender  hexangular  columns,  terminated  by  hexan- 
gular  pyramids. 

ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA,  an  old  term  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory,  derived  from  tire  Greek,  iXXrnt  imperfeB , 
rr<*£w;  thick,  and  rvXef  a  column ,  and  expreffes  a  cryftal 
of  the  imperfeft  kind  with  a  thick  column. 

ELLIPSIS,  in  Geometry ,  a  curve  line  returning 
into  itfelf,  and  produced  from  the  fe&ion  of  a  cone  by 
a  plane  cutting  both  its  Tides,  but  not  parallel  to  the 
bafe.  See  CONIC  SeBions. 

Ellipsis,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  of  fyntax,  where¬ 
in  one  or  more  words  are  not  expreffed  ;  and  from  this 
deficiency  it  has  got  the  name  ellipfts. 

ELLIPTIC,  or  Elliptical,  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  ellipfis. 

ELLISIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  28th  order,  Lundce.  See  Botany  Index. . 

ELLYS,  Dr  Anthony,  who  was  born  in  1693, 
and  educated  at  Clarehall,  Cambridge,  after  rifing 
through  many  inferior  degrees  of  dignity  in  the  church 
of  England,  was,  in  1752,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St 
David’s.  He  died  at  Gloucefter  in  1761,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  only  for  the  fake  of  his  works,  which  are 
lefs  known  than  they  ftiould  in  the  prefent  time  of  no¬ 
vel  opinions.  They  are,  befides  occafional  fermons, 
I.  A  Plea  for  the  Sacramental  Teft,  as  a  juft  fecurity 
to  the  Church  eflablifhed,  and  very  conducive  to  (he 
•welfare  of  the  State.  2.  Remarks  on  Hume’s  Effay 
on  Miracles.  3.  Trads  on  the  Liberty  fpiritual  and 
temporal  of  Proteftants  in  England,  addrefltd  to  J.  N. 
Efq.  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  ;  the  firft  part  of  which  was 
printed  in  1763,  the  fecond  in  1765.  In  thefe  trails, 
as  the  editors  of  them  truly  obferve,  he  “  difcovers  not 
only  fine  parts,  extenfive  knowledge,  and  found  judge¬ 
ment,  but  a  heart  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  can¬ 
dour, ’and  a  moft  Chriftian  temper:  for  he  always  thought 
a  perfon,  though  on  the  right  fide  of  the  queftion,  with 
principles  of  perfecution,  to  be  a  worfe  man  than  he  that 
was  on  the  wrong.”  I  his  amiable  and  refpeilable  wri¬ 
ter  affords  in  his  own  conduil  a  proof  that  a  man  may 
be  fteadily  attached  to  a  party,  without  wifliing  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

ELM.  See  Ulmus,  Botany  Index. 

ELMACINUS,  George,  author  of  a  Hi/lory  of 
the  Saracens,  was  born  in  Egypt  towards  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  His  hiftory  comes  down  from  Ma¬ 
homet  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  512,  anfwering  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1134;  in  which  he  fet-<  down 
year  by  year,  in  a  very  concife  manner,  whatever  re¬ 
gards  the  Saracen  empire,  intermixed  with  fome  paf- 
fages  relating  to  the  eaftern  Chriftians.  His  abilities 
muft  have  been  confiderable  ;  fince,  though  he  profef- 
fed  Chriftianity,  he  held  an  office  of  truft  near  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Mahometan  princes.  lie  was  fon  to  '1  afer 
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A1  Amid,  fecretary  to  the  council  of  war  under  the  Elmatinus 
fultans  of  Egypt  for  45  years;  and  in  1238,  when  bis  || 
father  died,  fucceeded  him  in  his  place.  His  hiftory  Elphinfton. 
of  the  Saracens  was  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  * 
by  Erpinius  :  and  printed  in  thefe  two  languages  in 
folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1625.  Erpinius  died  before  the 
publication ;  but  Golius  took  care  of  it,  and  added  a 
preface.  It  was  dedicated  by  Erpinius’s  widow  to  Dr 
Andrews,  biftiop  of  Winchefter. 

ELOCUTION.  See  Oratory,  Part  III. 

ELOGY,  a  praife  or  panegyric  bellowed  on 
perfon  or  thing,  in  confideration  of  its  merit, 
beauty  of  elogy  confifts  in  an  expreffive  brevity, 
logiums  ftiould  not  have  fo  much  as  one  epithet, 
perly  fo  called,  nor  two  words  fynonymous:  they  ftiould 
itriftly  adhere  to  truth:  for  extravagant  and  improbable 
elogies  rather  leffen  the  charatter  of  the  perfon  or  thing 
they  would  extol. 

ELOHI,  Eloi,  or  Elohim ,  in  feripture,  one  of  the 
names  of  God.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  angels* 
princes,  great  men,  judges,  and  even  talfe  gods,  are 
fometimes  called  by  this  name.  The  fequel  of  the  dif- 
courfe  is  what  affirts  us  in  judging,  rightly  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  the  fame  as  Eloha. 

One  is  the  Angular,  the  other  the  plural.  Neverthe- 
lefs  Elohim  is  often  conftrued  in  the  Angular  number, 
particularly  when  the  true  God  is  fpoken  of:  but  when 
falfe  gods  are  fpoken  of,  it  is  conftrued  rather  in  the 
plural. 

ELOINED,  in  Law,  Agnifies  reflrained  or  hindered 
from  doing  fomething  :  thus  it  is  faid,  that  if  thofe 
within  age  be  eloined,  fo  that  they  cannot  fue  perfon- 
ally,  their  next  friend  fliall  fue  for  them. 

ELONGATION,  in  JJlronomy,  the  digreffion  or 
recefs  of  a  planet  from  the  fun,  with  refpefl  to  an 
eye  placed  on  our  earth.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  Venus  or  Mercury,  the  arch  of  a  great 
circle  intercepted  between  either  of  thefe  planet.-  and 
the  fun  being  called  the  elongation  of  that  planet  from 
the  fun. 

Elongation,  in  Surgery,  is  an  imperfect  luxation, 
occafioned  by  the  ftretching  or  lengthening  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  any  part. 

ELOPEMENT,  in  Law,  is  where  a  married  woman 
departs  from  her  huffiand,  and  cohabits  with  an  adul¬ 
terer  ;  in  which  cafe  the  huffiand  is  not  obliged  to  al¬ 
low  her  any  alimony  out  of  her  eftate,  nor  is  he  charge¬ 
able  for  neceffaries  for  her  of  any  kind.  However,  the 
bare  advertifing  a  wife  in  the  gazette,  or  other  public 
paper,  is  not  a  legal  notice  to  perfons  in  general  not 
to  truft  her  ;  though  a  perfonal  notice  given  by  the 
huffiand  to  particular  perfons  is  faid  to  be  good.  An 
aftion  lies,  and  large  damages  may  be  recovered,  a- 
gainft  a  perfon  for  cariying  away  and  detaining  another 

man’s  wife.  ,  ,  .  ,,  r  , 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  fpeaking  well,  lu  as  to 

nffi.61  and  perfuade.  Sec  ORATORY. 

ELPH1NSTON,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate  and 
ftatefman  of  confiderahle  eminence,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  and  commencement  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Glafgow  in  the  year  1 43  *  •  1  *,*  ,IC 

univerfitv  of  this  city  he  received  his  education  ana  in 
the  learning  which  dillinguilhed  that  period  he  made 
extraordinary  proficiency.  His  iludics  being 
pleted,  he  went  over  to  I  ranee,  to  make  hnnfclt  ma. 
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Elphinften  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 

II  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profeffor,  and  for  the 
Elfimburg.  fpace  0f  years  acquired  coniiderable  reputation  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  was  foon  appointed  official  of 
Glafgow,  and  afterwards  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  king’s  council ;  and  on  a  mif- 
underftanding  taking  place  between  James  III.  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Louis  XI  of  France,  his  powerful  mediation 
at  the  latter  court,  in  conjundtion  with  the  biffiop  of 
Dunkeld  and  the  earl  of  Buchan,  effedled  an  amicable 
reconciliation.  As  Elphinfton  on  this  occafion  difplay- 
ed  fuch  prudence  and  eloquence,  the  king  was  fo  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  meritorious  fervices,  that  he  rewarded  him 
with  the  fee  of  Rofs,  from  which  he  was  tranflated  to 
the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  about  the  year  1484,  and  alfo 
appointed  to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  he  managed  with  fo  much  moderation  and 
equity,  that  all  parties  efteemed  and  admired  him. 
When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  between  James  and  the 
difcontented  nobility,  Biffiop  Elphinfton  appears  to  have 
declined  all  interference  with  public  affairs  of  a  political 
nature,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the  difcharge  of  his 
minifterial  duties.  But  when  James  IV.  afcended  the 
throne,  his  abilities  as  a  ftatefman  were  again  called 
forth,  and  he  was  chofen  ambaffador  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  marriage  alliance 
between  his  royal  mafter  and  the  emperor’s  daughter  j 
but  ffie  had  been  previoufly  promifed  to  another.  Yet 
the  biffiop’s  miffion  was  not  without  its  falutary  effedls, 
as  he  was  the  mean  of  terminating  an  enmity  which 
had  long  exifted  between  the  Dutch  and  Scots.  This 
he  conduced  iu  fuch  a  mafterly  manner,  that  James 
never  undertook  any  thing  of  importance,  without  firft 
procuring  the  fandtion  of  his  approbation.  He  was 
equally  the  zealous  patron  of  learning  5  and  it  is  general¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  eftabliffiment  of  a  univerfity  at 
Aberdeen  was  entirely  owing  to  his  influence  with  the 
Pope,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpofe  5 
and  by  his  exertions  was  King’s  college  undertaken  and 
completed.  He  bequeathed,  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe, 
large  fums  of  money  for  its  fupport.  He  terminated  his 
mortal  career  in  15x4,  about  83  years  of  age,  at  which 
advanced  period  his  conftitutional  vigour  was  very  little 
impaired,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  in  full 
force  j  but  the  ferious  Ioffes  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Flowden  had  broken  his  heart.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of 
his  native  country,  which  is  among  the  manufcripts  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

EDSHEMIER,  Adam,  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1574.  He  was  firft  a 
difciple  of  Philip  Uffenbach,  a  German  j  but  his  defire 
of  improvement  carrying  him  to  Rome,  he  foon  became 
a  moft  excellent  artift  in  landfcapes,  hiftory,  and  night- 
pieces,  with  fmall  figures.  His  works  are  but  few  ; 
and  the  great  pains  he  bellowed  in  finiffiing  them  rai¬ 
led  their  prices  fo  high,  that  they  are  hardly  anywhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  He  was 
of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  funk  under  the  embarrafs- 
ments  of  his  circumftances  in  1610.  James  Erneft 
Thomas  of  Landau  was  his  difciple  j  and  imitated  his 
ftyle  fo  nicely,  that  their  performances  are  not  eafily 
diftinguiffied. 

ELSIMBURG,  a  port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
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province  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Sehonen,  feated  £]fimburg 
on  the  fide  of  the  Sound,  over  againft  Elfinore.  It  was  |J 
formerly  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Danes  j  but  all  the  Elvas. 
fortifications  were  demoliffied  in  1679,  an(^  there  is  '  v 
only  one  tower  of  a  caftle  which  remains  undemoliffied. 

It  now  belongs  to  Sweden.  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat. 

56.  2. 

ELSINORE,  or  Elsinoor,  a  port  town  of  Den¬ 
mark,  feated  on  the  Sound,  in  the  idle  of  Zealand.  E. 

Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. — It  was  a  fmall  village, 
containing  a  few  fiffiermen’s  huts,  until  1445,  when  it 
was  made  a  ftaple  town  by  Eric  of  Pomerania  ;  who 
conferred  upon  the  new  fettlers  confiderable  immuni¬ 
ties,  and  built  a  caftle  for  their  defence.  From  that 
period  it  gradually  increafed  in  fize  and  wealth,  and 
is  now  the  moft  commercial  place  in  Denmark  next  to 
Copenhagen.  It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  a- 
mongft  whom  are  a  confiderable  number  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  the  confuls  of  the  principal  nations 
trading  to  the  Baltic.  The  paffage  of  the  Sound  is 
guarded  by  the  fortrefs  of  Cronborg,  which  is  fituated 
upon  the  edge  of  a  peninfular  promontory,  the  neareft 
point  of  land  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Sweden.  It 
is  ftrongly  fortified  towards  the  fliore  by  ditches,  ba- 
ftions,  and  regular  entrenchments  j  and  towards  the 
fea  by  feveral  batteries,  mounted  with  60  cannon,  the 
large  ft  whereof  are  48  pounders.  Every  veffel,  as  it 
paffes,  lowers  her  top-fails,  and  pays  a  toll  at  Elfinore. 

It  is  generally  afferted,  that  this  fortrefs  guards  the 
Sound  ;  and  that  all  the  ffiips  muft,  on  account  of  the 
ffioal  waters  and  currents,  fleer  fo  near  the  batteries 
as  to  be  expofed  to  their  fire  in  cafe  of  refufal.  This, 
however,  is  a  miftaken  notion.  On  account  indeed  of 
the  numerous  and  oppofite  currents  in  the  Sound,  the 
fafeft  paffage  lies  near  the  fortrefs  ;  but  the  water  in 
any  part  is  of  fufficient  depth  for  veffels  to  keep  at  a 
diftance  from  the  batteries,  and  the  largeft  ffiips  can 
even  fail  clofe  to  the  coaft  of  Sweden.  The  conftant 
difcharge,  however,  of  the  toll,  is  not  fo  much  owing 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  fortrefs  as  to  a  compliance  with 
the  public  law  of  Europe.  Many  difputes  have  arifen 
concerning  the  right  by  which  the  crown  of  Denmark 
impofes  fuch  a  duty.  The  kings  of  Sweden,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  claiming  an  equal  title  to  the  free  paffage  of 
the  Strait,  were  for  fome  time  exempted  by  treaty 
from  paying  it  ;  but  in  1720,  Frederic  I.  agreed  that 
all  Swediffi  veffels  ffiould  for  the  future  be  fubjedl  to 
the  ufual  impofts.  All  veffels,  befide  a  fmall  duty,  are 
rated  at  I-J  per  cent,  of  their  cargoes,  except  the  Eng- 
liffi,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swediffi,  which  pay  only 
one  per  cent.  $  and  in  return  the  crown  takes  the  charge 
of  conftrudling  light-houfes,  and  eredling  fignals  to 
mark  the  ffioals  and  rocks,  from  the  Categate  to  the 
entrance  into  the  Baltic.  The  tolls  of  the  Sound,  and 
of  the  two  Belts,  fupply  an  annual  revenue  of  above 
IOOjOOOl. 

ELVAS,  a  large  town,  and  one  of  the  beft  and 
moft  important  in  Portugal,  feated  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  a  few  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Eftrema- 
dura  in  Spain.  It  is  built  on  a  mountain,  and  is 
ftrongly  fortified  with  works  of  free-ftone.  The  ftreets 
of  the  town  are  handfome,  and  the  houfes  neat  j  and 
there  is  a  ciftern  fo  large,  that  it  will  hold  water 
enough  to  fupply  the  whole  town  fix  months.  The 
water  is  conveyed  to  it  by  a  magnificent  aquedudl, 

three 
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Elvas  three  miles  in  length,  fuftained  in  fome  places  by  four 
or  five  high  arches,  one  upon  another.  It  was  bom- 

— v— —  barded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1706,  but 
without  effe£l.  It  has  generally  a  garrifon  of  1000 
men.  The  king  founded  an  academy  here,  in  I7?3» 
for  young  gentlemen.  W.  Long.  7 •  28.  N.  Lat.  38. 

39- 

ELUDING,  the  a£l  of  evading  or  rendering  a 
thing  vain  and  of  no  effeft  ;  a  dexterous  getting  clear, 
or  efcaping  out  of  an  affair,  difficulty,  embarraffment, 
or  the  like.  We  fay,  to  elude  a  propofition,  &c.  1  he 

defign  of  chicanery  is,  to  elude  the  force  of  the  laws  : 
Thi-  doftor  has  not  refolved  the  difficulty,  but  eluded  \K 
Alexander,  fays  the  hiftorian,  in  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot,  either  eluded  the  oracle  or  fulfilled  it  :  Vie  nequic- 
quam  luBatus  cum  latentibus  nodis.  Nihil,  inquit,  interefi , 
quomodo  fdva/ur  ;  g/udioque  ruptis  omnibus  loris,  oracuii 
fortem  vel  eludit,  vel  implevtt. 

ELVELA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs,  and  order  of  fungi.  The  fungus  is 
turbinated,  or  like  an  inverted  cone.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ELUL,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  12th  month  of 
the  Jewifh  civil  year,  and  the  fixth  of  the  ecclefiaftical  : 
it  confifled  of  only  29  days,  and  anfwered  pretty  nearly 
to  our  Augufl. 

ELUTRIATION,  in  Chemifry,  z n  operation  per¬ 
formed  by  wafhing  folid  tubflances  with  water,  ffirring 
them  well  together,  and  haftily  pouring  off  the  liquid, 
while  the  lighter  part  remains  fufpended  in  it,  that  it 
may  thereby  be  feparated  from  the  heavier  part.  By 
this  operation  metallic  ores  are  feparated  from  earth, 
ft  ones,  and  other  unmetallic  particles  adhering  to 
them. 

ELY,  a  city  and  bifiiop’s  fee  of  Cambndgeihire, 
fituated  about  12  miles  north  of  Cambridge.  E.  Long. 
O.  cl.  N.  Lat.  52.  24.  It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  in¬ 
cluding  the  territory  around  ;  and  has  a  judge  who  de¬ 
termines  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal  within  its  limits. 
The  church  hath  undergone  various  alterations  fince  it 
was  firft  eftablifhed  by  Etheldra,  the  wife  of  Egfride, 
king  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  a  religious 
houfe  here,  and  planted  it  with  virgins,  and  became 
the  fi  ft  abbefs  of  it  herfelf.  The  Danes  entirely 
ruined  this  eftablilhment  ;  then  Ethelwald,  the  27th 
biftiop  of  Winchefter,  rebuilt  the  monaftery,  and  filled 
it  with  monks  ;  to  whom  King  Edgar,  and  many 
fucceeding  monarchs,  bellowed  many  privileges,  and 
great  grants  of  land  ;  fo  that  this  abbey  became  m 
procefs  of  time  the  bed  of  any  in  England.  Richard, 
the  nth  abbot,  wilhing  to  free  himfelf  of  the  bilhop 
of  Lincoln,  within  whofe  dioeefe  his  monafiery  was 
fituated,  and  not  liking  fo  powerful  a  fuperior,  he  made 
rrreat  intereft  with  King  Henry  I.  to  get  Ely  erefled 
into  a  bilhopric;  and  fpared  neither  pUrfe  nor  prayers 
to  bring  this  about.  He  even  brought  the  bilhop  of 
Lincoln  to  confent  to  it,  by  giving  him  and  hts  fuccef- 
fors  the  manors  of  Bugden,  Bigglefwade,  and  opald- 
ing  which  belonged  to  the  abbey,  in  lieu  of  his  ju- 
rifd’iflion  ;  but  he  lived  not  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  his 
induftrv  and  ambition,  be  dying  before  bis  abbey  was 
erefled"  into  a  fee.  His  fucceffor  was  the  firft  bifiiop 
of  Ely:  but  the  great  privileges  the  bilhop  enjoyed 
were  almoft  wholly  taken  away,  or  much  reftrifted,  by 
the  aft  of  parliament,  27th  Henry  VIII.  regarding 
VoL.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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the  reftoring  to  the  crown  the  ancient  royalties  :  So, 
infiead  of  being  palatine  of  the  ifle  of  Elv,  the  bilhop 
and  his  temporal  (tevvard  were  by  that  a£l  declared  to 
be  from  thencef  >rth  jutlices  of  the  peace  in  the  faid 
ifiand.  This  dincefe  contains  all  Cambridgtlhire,  and 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  excepting  Ifelham,  which  belongs  to 
the  fee  of  Rochefter,  and  15  other  parilhes,  that  are 
in  the  dioeefe  of  Norwich  ;  but  it  has  a  parifn  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  viz.  Emneth.  The  number  of  parilhes  in  this 
dioeefe  are  141,  whereof  75  are  impropriate.  It  hath 
but  one  archdeacon,  viz.  of  Ely.  It  is  valued  in 
the  king’s  books  at  2134I.  18s.  jd.  The  clergy’s 
tenth  amounting  to  the  film  of  384k  14'.  9^.  The 
bilhopric  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  4000k 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ethelred.  The  build¬ 
ing,  as  it  now  appears,  has  been  the  work  of  feveral 
of  its  bilhops.  The  weft  parts  were  rebuilt  by  Bilhop 
Ridal  ;  the  chair  and  lanthern  were  begun  by  Bilhop 
Nonvoid,  and  linilhed  by  Bilhop  Frodlham.  This  fee 
hath  given  two  faints  and  two  cardinals  to  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  to  the  Englilh  nation  nine  lord  chan¬ 
cellors,  feven  lord  treafurers,  one  lord  privy  feal,  one 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  chancellor  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  two  mailers  of  the  rolls,  and  three 
almoners.  To  this  cathedral  belong  a  bilhop,  a  dean, 
an  archdeacon,  eight  prebendaries,  with  vicars,  lay- 
clerks,  chorifters,  a  fchoolmafter,  ulher,  and  28  king’s 
fcholars. 

ELYMAIS,  the  capital  city  of  the  land  of  Elam, 
or  the  ancient  Perfia.  We  are  told  (1  Mac.  vi.  1.) 
that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  underftood  that 
there,  were  very  great  treafures  lodged  in  a  temple  at 
Elymais,  determined  to  go  and  plunder  it:  but  the 
citizens  getting  intelligence  of  his  defign,  made  an 
infurre&ioh,  forced  him  out  of  the  city,  and  obliged  him 
to  flv.  The  author  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees 
(ix.  2.)  calls  this  city  Perfepo/is,  in  all  probability 
becaufe  formerly  it  was  the  capital  of  Perfia  ;  for  it  is 
known  from  other  accounts,  that  Perfepolis  and 
Elymais  were  two  very  different  cities,  the  latter 
fituated  upon  the  Eula;us,  the  former  upon  the 
Araxis. 

ELYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandna  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  fourth  order,  Grarnina.  See  BotANY 
Index. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
learning  in  the  1 6th  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  upon  his  return 
was  introduced  to  court.  His  learning  recommende d 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  who  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  him,  and  employed  him  in  feveral 
embaflies:  particularly  in  1532,  to  Rome,  about  the 
divorce  of  (£ueen  Catharine,  and  afterwards  to  Charles 
V.  about  I  536.  He  wrote.  The  CnJHe  of  Health ,  the 
Governor,  Banquet  of  Sapience,  Of  the  Education  of 
Children,  De  rebus  memorabilibus  Anglnt,  and  other 
books;  and  was  highly  efteemed  by  all  his  learned 

contemporaries. 

ELYSIUM  (EAvvkk),  in  the  ancient  theology,  or 
rather  mythology,  a  place  in  the  inferior  lower  world, 
furni flied  with  fields,  mead*,  agreeable  woods,  grove*, 
(hades,  rivers,  & c.  whither  the  fouls  of  good  people 
were  fuppofed  to  go  after  this  life. 

Orpheus,  Hercules,  and  TEneas,  were  fuppofrd  to 
r  D  bar* 
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Eljfium,  have  defcended  into  Elyfium  in  their  life  time,  and  to 
Elzevirs,  have  returned  again  ;  (Virg.  lib.  vi.  ver.  638,  &c.)  Ti- 
hullus  (lib.  i.  eleg.  3.)  gives  us  line  defcriptions  of  the 
Elyfian  fields. 

Virgil  oppofes  Elyfium  to  Tartarus;  which  was 
the  place  where  the  wicked  underwent  their  punilh- 
ment. 

Hie  locus  ejl,  partes  ubife  via  findit  in  ambas  : 

JDextera,  qua  Ditis  magnifub  mama  tendit : 

Hac  iter  Elyfium  nobis  :  at  lava  malorutn 

Exercet  pcenas ,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit . 

He  affigns  Elyfium  to  thbfe  who  died  for  their  country, 
to  thofe  of  pure  lives,  to  truly  infpired  poets,  to  the 
inventors  of  arts,  and  to  all  who  have  done  good  to 
mankind. 

Some  authors  take  the  fable  of  Elyfium  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians  ;  as  imagining  the  name 
Ely  [turn  formed  from  the  Phoenician  i'll}  a/az,  or  xhi la- 
lats,  or  obl?  alas,  “  to  rejoice,”  or  “  to  be  in  joy  ;”  the 
letter  a  being  only  changed  into  e,  as  we  find  done  in 
manv  other  names;  as  in  Enakim  for  Hnakim,  &c.  On 
which  footing,  Elyfian  fields  (hould  fignify  the  fame 
thing  as  a  place  of  pleafure  ;  or 

-  Locos  latos,  et  a  man  a  vireta 

Forlunatorum  nemorum, fedefque  beatas.  Virg. 

Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  Xvu,  folvo,  “  I 
deliver,  I  let  loofe  or  difengage  ;”  becaule  here  men’s 
fouls  are  freed  or  difencumbered  from  the  fetters  of 
the  body.  Beroaldus,  and  Hornius  (Hilt.  Philofopb. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  2.)  take  the  place  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Eliza,  one  of  the  fir  ft  perfons  who  came  into 
Greece  after  the  deluge,  and  the  author  and  father  of 
the  zEtolians. 

The  Elyfian  fields  were,  according  to  fome,  in  the 
Fortunate  iflands  on  the  enalt  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Others  place  them  in  the  ifland  of  Leuce;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  fituated 
in  Italy.  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  near  the 
moon  ;  or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  we  believe  Plu¬ 
tarch.  Olaus  Wormius  contends  that  it  was  in  Swe¬ 
den  the  Elvfian  fields  were  placed. 

ELZEVIRS,  celebrated  printers  at  Amflerdam 
and  Leyden,  who  greatly  adorned  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  with  many  beautiful  editions  of  the  bell  authors  of 
antiquity.  They  fell  fomewhat  below  the  Stephenfes 
in  point  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  their  editions  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  authors  ;  but  as  to  the  choice  of  good 
books,  they  feem  to  have  equalled,  and  in  the  neatnefs 
and  elegance  of  their  fmall  charafters,  greatly  to  have 
exceeded  them.  Their  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek 
Testament,  have  been  reckoned  their  mafferpieces  ;  and 
are  indeed  fo  very  fine,  that  they  jullly  gained  them 
the  reputation  of  being  the  belt  printers  in  Europe. 
There  were  five  of  thefe  Elzevirs,  namely,  Lewis,  Bo- 
naventure,  Abraham,  Lewis,  and  Daniel.  Lewis  began 
to  be  famous  at  Leyden  in  1695,  an^  was  remarkable 
for  being  the  firft  who  obferved  the  diftinftion  between 
the  v  confonant  and  u  vowel,  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Ramus  and  other  writers  long  before,  but 
never  regarded.  Daniel  died  in  1680  or  1681  ;  and 
though  he  left  children  who  carried  on  the  bnfinefs, 
paffes  neverthelefs  for  the  lad  of  his  family  who  excel¬ 
led  in  it.  The  Elzevirs  have  printed  feveral  catalogues 


of  their  editions;  but  the  laft,  publilhed  by  Daniel,  Elzevirs 
is  confiderably  enlarged,  and  abounds  with  new  books.  || 

It  was  printed  at  Amftetdam,  1674,  in  12 mo,  and  di-  Embalm- 
vided  into  (even  volumes.  ,  ln^~ 

EMANATION,  the  aft  of  flowing  or  proceeding 
from  fome  fource  or  origin.  Such  is  the  emanation  of 
light  from  the  fun  ;  or  that  of  effluvia  from  odorous, 

&c.  bodies  ;  of  wifdom  from  God,  &c. — The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  e  “  out  of,”  and  manure  “  to  flow 
or  llream.” 

Emanation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  thing  that  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  well  as  the  aft  of  proceeding.  The  power 
given  a  judge  is  an  emanation  from  the  regal  power;- 
the  reafonable  foul  is  an  emanation  Irom  the  Divinity. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  let¬ 
ting  free  a  fon  from  the  fubjeftion  of  his  father  ;  fo 
that  whatever  moveables  he  acquires  belong  in  pro¬ 
perty  to  him,  and  not  to  his  father,  as  before  eman¬ 
cipation. 

Emancipation  puts  the  fon  in  a  capacity  of  mana¬ 
ging  his  own  affairs,  and  of  marrying  without  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  confent,  though  a  minor.  Emancipation  differs 
from  manumifiion,  as  the  latter  was  the  aft  of  a  mafler 
in  favour  of  a  Have,  whereas  the  formtr  was  that  of  a 
father  in  favour  of  his  fon. 

There  w'ere  two  kinds  of  emancipation  :  the  one 
tacit,  which  was  by  the  fon’s  being  promoted  to  fome 
dignity,  by  his  coming  of  age,  or  by  his  marrying  ;  in 
all  which  cafes  he  became  his  own  mader  of  courfe. 

The  other,  exprefs  ;  where  the  father  declared  before 
a  judge,  that  he  emancipated  his  fon.  In  performing 
this,  the  father  was  firfl  to  fell  his  fon  imaginarily  to 
another,  whom  they  called  pater  jdduciarius ,  father  in 
trud  ;  of  whom  being  bought  back  again  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  father,  he  manumitted  him  before  the  judge  by  a 
verbal  declaration. 

Emancipation  formerly  obtained  in  France  with  re¬ 
gard  to  minors  or  pupils,  who  were  htreby  fet  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  manage  their  own  effefts,  without  the  advice  or 
direftion  of  their  parents  or  tutors. 

EMARGINATED,  among  botanifls.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

EMASCULATION,  the  aft  of  cadrating  or  de¬ 
priving  a  male  of  thofe  parts  which  charafterize  hisfex. 

See  Castration  and  Eunuch. 

EM  A  US,  Ehmaus,  or  Amman/,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy.  a  village,  60  dadia  to  the  north  wed  of  Jeru- 
faltm,  or  about  feven  miles  :  it  afterwards  became  a 
town,  and  a  Roman  colony,  Nicopo/is,  (Jerome).  Re¬ 
land  lias  another  Emmaus  towards  Lvdda,  2  2  miles 
from  Jerufalem,  (Itinerary)  ;  a  third,  near  Tiberias. 

EMBALMING,  is  the  opening  a  dtad  body,  ta¬ 
king  out  the  inteflines,  and  filling  the  fpaee  with  odo¬ 
riferous  and  deficeative  drugs  and  fpices,  to  prevent 
it  putrefying.  The  Egyptians  excelled  all  other  na^- 
tions  in  the  art  of  preferving  bodies  from  corruption  ; 
for  fome  that  they  have  embalmed  upwards  of  2COO 
years  ago,  remain  whole  to  this  day,  and  are  often 
brought  into  other  countries  as  great  curiufities.  1  heir 
manner  of  embalming  was  thus:  they  fcooped  the 
brain  with  an  iron  fcoop  out  at  the  noflrils,  and  threw 
in  medicaments  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  :  they  alfo  took 
out  the  entrails,  and  having  filled  the  body  with  myrrh, 
caffia,  and  other  fpices,  except  frankincenfe,  proper  to 
dry  up  the  humours,  they  pickled  it  in  nitre,  where  it 
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Embalming  lay  {baking  for  .70  days.  The  body  was  then  wrapped 
H  up  in  bandages  of  fine  linen  and  gums,  to  make  it  flick 
Embargo,  jjj^g  g]ue  -  an(j  f0  was  delivered  to  the  kindred  of  the 
jjeceafed,  entire  in  all  its  features,  the  very  hairs  of 
the  eye-lids  being  preferved.  They  ufed  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  their  anceftors,  thus  embalmed,  in  little  houfes 
magnificently  adorned,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  be¬ 
holding  them,  alive  as  it  were,  without  any  change  in 
their  fize,  features,  or  complexion.  The  Egyptians 
alfo  embalmed  birds,  &c.  The  prices  for  embalming 
were  different ;  the  higheft  was  a  talent,  the  next  20 
min®,  and  fo  decreafing  to  a  very  fmall  matter  :  but 
they  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfwer  this  expence, 
contented  themfelves  with  infufing,  by  means  of  a 
fyringe,  through  the  fundament,  a  certain  liquor  ex- 
traXed  from  the  cedar  ;  and,  leaving  it  there,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  the  body  in  fait  of  nitre  :  the  oil  thus  preyed 
upon  the  inteftines,  fo  that  when  they  took  it  out,  tthe 
inteftines  came  away  with  it,  dried,  and  not  in  the 
leaf!  putrified  :  the  body  being  enclofcd  in  nitre,  grew 
dry,  and  nothing  remained  befides  the  {kin  glued  upon 
the  bones. 

The  method  of  embalming  ufed  by  the  modern  E- 
gyptians,  according  to  Maillet,  is  to  wafh  the  body  fe- 
veral  times  with  rofe-water,  which,  he  elfewhere  ob- 
ferves,  is  more  fragrant  in  that  country  than  with  us ; 
they  afterwards  perfume  it  with  incenfe,  aloes,  and  a 
quantity  of  other  odours,  of  which  they  are  by  no 
means  fparing  •,  and  then  they  bury  the  body  in  a 
winding  fheet,  made  partly  of  filk  and  partly  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  moiftened,  as  is  fuppofed,  with  fome  fweet- 
fcented  water  or  liquid  perfume,  though  Maillet  ufes 
only  the  term  moiftened;  this  they  cover  with  another 
cloth  of  unmixed  cotton,  to  which  they  add  one  of  the 
ricbeft  fuits  of  clothes  of  the  deceafed.  The  expence, 
he  fays,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  very  great,  though  no¬ 
thing  like  what  the  genuine  embalming  coft  in  former 
times. 

EMBARCADERO,  in  commerce,  a  Spanifh  term, 
much  ufed  along  the  coafls  of  America,  particularly 
thofe  on  the  fide  of  the  South  fea.  It  fignifies  a  place 
which  ferves  fome  other  confiderable  city  farther  with¬ 
in  land,  for  a  port  or  place  of  (hipping,  i.  e.  of  em¬ 
barking  and  difembarking  commodities.  T  hus  Calao 
is  the  embarcadero  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru;  and 
Arica  the  embarcadero  of  Potofi.  There  are  fome  em- 
barcaderos  40,  50,  and  even  60  leagues  off  the  city 
which  they  ferve  in  that  capacity. 

EMBARGO,  in  commerce,  an  arrefl  on  (hips  or 
merchandife,  by  public  authority  ;  or  a  prohibition  of 
ftate,  commonly  on  foreign  (hip-,  in  time  of  war,  to 
prevent  their  going  out  of  port,  fometimes  to  prevent 
their  coming  in,  and  fometimes  both,  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  king  may  lay  embargoes  on  fliips,  or  employ 
thofe  of  his  fubjeX®,  in  time  of  danger,  for  the  fervice 
and  defence  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  for 
the  private  advantage  of  a  particular  trader  or  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  therefore  a  warrant  to  flay  a  (ingle  (hip  is 
no  legal  embargo.  No  inference  can  be  made  from 
embargoes  which  are  only  in  war-time;  and  are  a  pro¬ 
hibition  by  advice  of  council,  and  not  at  profecution  of 
parties.  If  goods  be  laden  on  board,  and  after  an  em¬ 
bargo  or  reflraint  from  the  prince  or  date  comes  forth, 
and  then  the  matter  of  the  (hip  breaks  ground,  or  en¬ 


deavours  to  fail,  if  any  damage  accrues,  he  mutt  be  re-  Emb..  ; 
fponfible  for  the  fame  ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  his  freight  U 
is  due,  and  muft  be  paid,  even  though  the  goods  be  Ern3  t  ,;  • 
feized  as  contraband. 

EMBARRASS,  ( Embarrajftmenl),  a  French  term, 
though  now  naturalized;  denoting  a  difficulty  or  obfta- 
cle  which  perplexes  or  confounds  a  perfon,  &c. 

EMBASSADOR.  See  Ambassador. 

EMBASSY,  the  office  or  funXion  of  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor. 

EMBDEN,  a  port-town  and  city  of  Germany,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  now  in  p<fft(Ti<n  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  it  is  fiiuattd  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ens.  E.  Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

EMBER-WEEKS,  are  thofe  wherein  the  ember  or 
embring  days  (all. 

In  the  laws  of  King  Alfred,  and  thofe  of  Canute, 
thofe  days  are  called  ymbren ,  that  is,  circular  days, 
from  whence  the  word  was  probably  corrupted  into 
ember-days  :  by  the  canonifts  they  are  called  quaiuor 
anni  tempora,  the  four  cardinal  feafon-,  on  which  the 
circle  of  the  year  turns  :  and  hence  Henfhaw  takes  the 
word  to  have  been  formed,  viz.  by  corruption  from 
temper ,  of  tempora. 

The  ember-days  are,  the  Wednefday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  after  (^uadragefima  Sunday,  after  Whit- 
funday,  after  Holy  rood  day  in  September,  and  after 
St  Lucia’s  day  in  December:  which  four  times  anfwer 
well  enough  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

Mr  Somner  thinks  they  xvere  originally  fads,  infti- 
tuted  to  beg  God’s  bleffing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Agreeable  to  which,  Skinner  fupp.'fes  the  word  ember 
taken  from  the  afhes,  embers,  then  ftrewed  on  the  head. 

Thefe  ember-weeks,  are  now  chiefly  taken  notice  of, 
on  account  of  the  ordination  of  priefls  and  deacons  ; 
becaufe  the  canon  appoints  the  Sundays  next  fucceeding 
the  ember-weeks,  for  the  folemn  times  of  ordination  : 

Though  the  biftiop',  if  they  pleafe,  may  ordain  on  any 
Sunday  or  holiday. 

EMBERIZA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  pafferes.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  Index. 

EMBLEM,  a  kind  of  painted  aenigma,  which,  rc- 
prefenting  fome  obvious  hiftory,  with  reflexions  under¬ 
neath,  inftiuXs  us  in  fome  moral  truth  or  other  matter 
of  knowledge.  See  Devise,  iExiGMV,  &c. 

Such  is  that  very  fignificant  image  of  ScScvola  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand  in  the  fire;  with  the  word-,  Agere et pah 
fortiter  Romanum  ejl,  “  To  do  and  fuffer  courageoully 

is  Roman.”  , 

The  word  is  pure  Greek,  formed  of  the  verb  v-*~ A- 
teir.  “  to  call  in,  to  infert.”  Suetonius  relates,  that 
Tiberius  made  the  word  he  erafed  out  of  the  decree  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  becaufe  borrowed  from  another  lan¬ 
guage.  .  . 

The  emblem  is  fomewhat  plainer  and  more  obvious 
than  the  amigma.  Gale  defines  emblem  an  ing«  nious 
piXure,  representing  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and  another 
to  the  underftanding. 

The  Greeks  alfo  gave  the  name  Emblems,  mcAuu.  «, 
to  inlayed  or  mofaic  works,  and  even  t  ail  kinds  of 
ornaments  of  vafes,  moveable-,  garment-,  Sic.  AnJ 
the  Latins  ufed  emblema  in  the  finnefeftfe.  Accordingly, 

Cicero  reproaching  Verres  with  the  ft- t  ies  and  />'  e 
wrought  works  he  had  plundered  from  the  Sicilian*, 
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calls  the  ornament  fixed  thereto  (and  which  on  ucca- 
fion  might  be  feparated  from  them)  emblemata.  Add, 
that  Latin  authors  frequently  compare  the  figures  and 
ornaments  of  difeourfe  to  thefe  emblemata .  Thus,  an 
ancient  Latin  poet  praifing  an  orator,  fays,  that  all  his 
words  were  ranged  like  the  pieces  in  mofaic  : 

^uam  lepide  Xi\ug  compoJLx ,  ut  tejferuhs  omnes. 

At  te  pavimenti ,  atque  emblemate  vermiculato. 

With  us  emblem  ordinarily  fignifies  no  more  than  a 
painting,  baflh  relievo,  or  other  reprefentation,  intend¬ 
ing  to  hold  forth  fome  moral  or  political  inltruCtion. 

What  di  tinguiihes  an  emblem  from  a  devife  is,  that 
the  words  of  an  emblem  have  a  full  complete  fenfe  of 
themfelves  ;  nay,  all  the  fenfe  and  fignification  which 
tiny  have,  together  with  the  figure.  But  there  is  a  yet 
further  difference  between  emblem  and  devife  :  for  a 
devife  is  a  fymbol  appropriated  to  fome  perfon,  or  that 
expreffes  fomething  which  concerns  him  particularly  ; 
whereas  an  emblem  is  a  fymbol  that  regards  all  the 
world  alike. 

Thefe  differences  will  be  more  apparent,  from  com¬ 
paring  the  emblem  above  quoted,  with  the  devife  of  a 
candle  lighted,  and  the  words  Juvando  confumor ,  “  I 
wafte  mvfelf  in  doing  good.”  SCe  Devise. 

EMBOLISM  US,  E/u.ZoXurytg,  in  Chronology,  figni¬ 
fies  “  intercalation.”  The  word  is  toimed  of  ip&ciXXut , 

“  to  infert.” 

As  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  the  lunar  year,  which  is 
only  354  days;  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  folar,  which 
is  365  days,  they  had  every  two  or  three  years  an  em- 
bolilm,  i.  e.  they  added  a  J 3th  lunar  month  every  trvo 
or  three  years,  which  additional  month  they  called  em- 
bo/inueut,  ifttoXifAxiog,  becaufe  itiferted,  or  intercalated. 

EMBOSSING,  or  Imbossing,  in  Architecture  and 
Sculpture,  the  forming  or  fafhioning  works  in  relievo, 
whether  cut  with  a  chilfel  or  otherwife. 

Emboffing  is  a  kind  of  fculpture,  wherein  the  figure 
flicks  out  from  the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut  :  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  figures  are  more  or  lefs  prominent,  they 
are  faid  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  baffo  relievo  ;  or  high, 
mean,  or  low  relief.  See  ENCHASING. 

EMBOTHRIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

EMBRASURE,  in  Architecture ,  the  enlargement 
made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or  window  on  the  infide 
of  the  wall  ;  its  ufe  being  to  give  the  greater  play  for 
the  opening  of  the  door  or  cafement,  or  to  admit  the 
more  light. 

EMBROCATION,  in  Surgery  and  Pharmacy,  an 
external  kind  of  remedy,  which  confifts  in  an  irrigation 
of  the  part  affected,  with  fome  proper  liquor,  as  oils, 
fpirits,  &c.  by  means  of  a  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  or  a 
fponge,  dinned  in  the  fame. 

EMBROIDERY,  a  work  in  gold,  or  filver,  or  filk 
thread,  wrought  by  the  needle  upon  cloth,  (tuffs,  or 
muflin,  into  various  figures.  In  embroidering  (tuffs, 
the  work  is  performed  in  a  kind  of  loom  ;  becaufe  the 
more  the  piece  is  ftretched,  the  eafier  it  is  worked. 
As  to  muflin,  they  fpread  it  upon  a  pattern  ready  de- 
figrnd  ;  and  fometimes,  before  it  is  ftretched  upon  the 
pattern,  it  is  ftarched,  to  make  it  more  eafy  to  handle. 
Embroidery  on  the  loom  is  lefs  tedious  than  the  other, 
in  which,  while  they  work  flowers,  all  the  threads  of 
the  muflin,  both  length  wife  and  breadthwife,  muft  be 
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continually  counted  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  laft  Embroidery 
is  much  richer  in  points,  and  fufceptible  of  greater  va-  || 
riety.  Cloths  too  much  milled  are  fcarce  fufceptible  Emeial^\ 
of  this  ornament,  and  in  effect  we  ieldom  fee  them  em-  v 
broidered.  The  thinned  mufiins  are  left  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  they  are  emDroidered  to  tile  greatefi  per¬ 
fection  in  Saxony  ;  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  they  embroider  very  prettily,  and  efpecially  in 
France. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  embroidery  :  as,  1.  Em¬ 
broidery  on  the  Itamp  ;  where  the  figures  are  railed  and 
rounded,  having  cotton  or  parchment  put  under  them 
to  fuppoi  t  them.  2.  Low  embroidery  ;  where  the  gold 
and  filver  lie  low  upon  the  fketch,  and  are  ftitched  with 
filk  of  the  fame  colour.  3.  Guimped  embroidery  :  this 
is  performed  either  in  gold  or  filver ;  they,  fir  If  make 
a  fketch  upon  the  cloth,  then  put  on  cut  vellum,  and 
afterwards  few  on  the  gold  and  iilvet  with  filk  thread  : 
on  di  I  s  kind  of  ecibroidery  they  often  put  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  cord,  tinfel,  an'd  fpangles.  4.  Embroidery  on  both 
fid  es  ;  that  which  appears  on  both  fides  of  the  fluff. 

5.  Plain  embroidery  ;  where  the  figures  are  fiat  and 
even,  without  cords,  fpangles,  or  other  ornaments. 

By  flat.  22  Geo  II.  c.  36.  no  foreign  embroidery, 
or  gold  and  filver  brocade,  (hall  be  imported,  upon 
pain  of  being  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty  of  look 
for  each  piece.  No  perfon  fliall  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale, 
any  foreign  embroidery,  gold  and  filver  thread,  lace, 
fringe,  brocade,  or  make  up  the  fame  into  any  garment, 
on  pain  of  having  it  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty 
of  look  All  fueh  embroidery,  &c.  may  be  feiztd 
and  burnt  ;  and  the  mercer,  &c.  in  whofe  cuflody  it 
was  found,  fliall  forfeit  look 

EMBRUN,  or  Ambrun,  a  city  of  Dauphiny,  in 
France,  near  the  confines  of  Piedmont.  E.  Long.  6.  6. 

N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

EMBRYO,  in  Physiology,  the  firft  rudiments  of  an 
animal  in  the  womb,  before  the  feveral  members  are 
diltinCtly  formed  ;  after  which  period  it  is  denominated 
a  fetus.  See  Generation  and  Fetus. 

EMERALD,  a  precious  done  belonging  to  the 
genus  of  filiceous  earth.  The  word  is  derived,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  from  the  French  cfmuraude,  and  that 
from  the  Latin  fmaragdus ,  fignifying  the  fame  thing  ; 
by  others  it  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  fme- 
ra/do ,  or  the  Arabian  xomorrad.  According  to  Cron- 
fledt  the  emerald  is  the  fofteft  of  all  the  precious  Hones, 
though  other  naturalifts  place  it  the  next  after  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  this  refpeCt.  It  is  peihaps  the  moll  beautiful 
of  all  the  gems,  and,  according  to  Wallerius,  when 
heated  in  the  fire,  changes  its  colour  to  a  deep  blue, 
and  becomes  phofphorefient ;  but  recovers  its  green 
colour  when  cold.  When  pulverized  it  has  a  white  ap¬ 
pearance,  and,  with  borax,  melts  to  a  very  thin  and 
colourlefs  glafs.  It  becomes  eleCtric  by  being  rubbed, 
and  fome  have  the  property  of  the  tourmalin,  viz.  of 
being  electrified  by  heat,  and  in  that  flate  attracting 
afhes  or  other  light  fubftanees  ;  though  the  emeralds 
are  lefs  powerful  than  the  tourmalin,  and  after  having 
attracted  the  afhes,  they  retain  them  without  any  figns 
of  repulfion. 

Pliny  mentions  twelve  different  kinds  of  thefe  pre¬ 
cious  (tones  ;  though  it  appears,  from  the  vafl  fize  of 
fome  of  them,  that  they  mull  have  been  only  certain 
kinds  of  green  fpar,  or  other  green  Rune,  which  at  t hat 
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time  wen i  under  the  name  of  etnerald  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  true  emerald  is  found  only  in  very  fmall 
cryftals,  from  the  Sze  of  Tyh  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
to'  that  of  a  walnut.  Theophraftus,  however,  men¬ 
tions  one  four  cubits  long  and  three  broad ;  likewife 
an  obelilk  compofed  of  only  four  emeralds,  the  whole 
length  being  40  cubits,  and  the  breadth  from  four  to  two. 

Engeftroom  informs  us,  that  the  emeralds,  in  their 
rough'’ or  native  date,  confift  of  hexagonal  columns 
moltly  truncated  at  both  ends;  and  that  he  had  fome 
in  his  poffeffion,  which  in  a  gentle  heat  became 
colourlefs  ;  but  in  a  ftrong  heat  white  and  opaque, 
without  any  mark  of  fuiion.  Brunick  diftinguilhes 
them  into  two  claffes.  I.  The  pale  green  emerald, 
which  comes  from  the  eaft  and  from  Peru,  the  figure 
being  that  of  an  hexagonal  truncated  pnfm,  and  the  balls 
a  vein  of  white  quartz.  2.  The  dark  green  eme¬ 
rald,  which  is  alfo  columnar,  but  very  dark  coloured, 
ftriped  longitudinally,  and  has  little  tranfparency.  I  he 
points  are  generally  broken  off  longitudinally,  though 
Davila  mentions  one  refembling  a  blunt  triangular 
pyramid  •,  and  in  the  imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna  there 
is  one  with  a  five-fided  pyramid.  Thefe  are  the  emeralds 
which  become  electrical  by  heat ;  though  all  of  them 
do  not  •,  and  thofe  which  do  fo  cannot  be  known  but 
by  attual  experiment.  The  fineft  fpecimen  of  the 
former  kind  of  emeralds  is  to  be  feen  in  the  treafury  of 
the  holy  chapel  of  Loretto,  containing  upwards  of 
100  of  thefe  precious  (tones  great  and  fmall.  A  fc 
low  to  this  was  made  by  art,  and  both  were  prelVnts  to 
the  king  of  Sicily,  defigned  to  reprefent  two  Mount 
Calvaries. 

Emeralds  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  jewellers  into  two 
kinds,  the  oriental  and  occidental.  The  true  oriental 
emerald  is  very  fcarce,  and  at  prefent  only  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cambay.  So  great  indeed  is  the  fcarcity 
of  them,  that  an  opinion  prevailed  that  there  are  no 
oriental  emeralds.  This  opinion  is  adopted,  among 
others,  by  Mr  Bruce  ;  who  informs  us  that  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  ifland  of  emeralds  in  the  Red  fea,  and 
endeavours  to  (how  that  there  never  were  any  orm-ralds 
but  what  came  from  America,  and  that  thofe  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies  were  imported  from 
that  continent.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  in  former 
times  any  kind  of  cryftal  tinged  of  a  green  colour  might 
be  called  an  emerald ,  and  hence  the  green  cockle  ipar 
brought  from  Egypt  may  have  obtained  the  name  of 
mother  of  emeralds  ;  but  of  late  fome  emeralds  have  been 
brought  from  Cambay  into  Italy,  which  greatly  excel¬ 
led  thofe  of  America.  The  bed  emeralds  of  the  weftern 
continent  come  from  Peru,  and  are  called  oriental  by 
the  jewellers  :  fome  are  found  in  Europe,  principally  in 

the  duchy  of  Silefia  in  Geimany. 

Rough  Emeralds. — Thofe  of  the  fir n  and  coarieit 
fort,  called  plafmes,  for  grinding,  are  worth  27  dulling* 
fterling  the  marc,  or  8  ounces.  The  demi- morillons,  81. 
Ilerling  per  marc.  Good  morillons,  which  are  only  lit¬ 
tle  pieces,  but  of  fine  colour,  from  13I.  to  1  5l-PPr  m*'c' 
Emeralds,  larger  than  morillons,  and  called  of  the  third 
colour  or  fort ,  are  valued  at  from  50I.  to  60I.  the  marc. 
Emeralds,  called  of  the  fecond fort,  which  are  in  larger 
and  finer  pieces  than  the  preceding,  are  worth  from 
65I.  to  75I.  per  marc.  Lallly,  thofe  of  the  fir.i  co¬ 
lour,  other  wife  called  negres  cartes ,  are  worth  from  1 1  -1. 
to  I15I. 
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E  MERALDS  ready  cut ,  or  polifljed and  not  cut ,  being  of  Lmer»M» 
good  Jlone,  and  a  fine  colour,  are  worth — 


Thofe  weighing  one  carat,  or  four  grains 

Thofe  of  two  carats  -  - 

Thofe  of  three  carats  -  - 

Thofe  of  four  carats  — — —  — — 

Thofe  of  five  carats  -  - 

Thofe  of  fix  carats  -  - 

Thofe  of  feven  carats  -  - 

Thofe  of  eight  carats  ■  —  - 

Thofe  of  nine  carats  -  - 

Thofe  of  ten  carats  — —  - 
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To  counterfeit  EMERALDS:  Take  of  natural  cryftal, 
four  ounces  ;  of  red  lead,  four  ounces  •,  verdigris, 
forty-eight  grains :  crocus  martis,  prepared  with  vi¬ 
negar,  eight  grains  :  let  the  whole  be  finely  pulverized 
and  lifted  ;  put  this  into  a  crucible,  leaving  one  inch 
empty  :  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  potter’s  furnace, 
and  let  it  ftand  there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots. 
When  cold,  break  the  crucible  ;  and  you  will  find  a 
matter  of  a  fine  emerald  colour,  which,  after  it  is  cut 
and  let  in  gold,  will  furpaG  in  beauty  an  oriental  erne- 

raid*  -  ., 

EMERSION,  in  Phyftcs,  the  rifing  of  any  folid 
above  the  furface  of  a  fluid  fpecifically  heavier  than 
itfelf,  into  which  it  had  been  viuleutly  immerged  or 
tbruft. 

It  is  one  of  the  known  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a 
lighter  folid  being  forced  down  into  a  heavier  fluid, 
immediately  endeavours  to  emerge  •,  and  that  with  a 
force  or  moment  equal  to  the  txcefs  of  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  folid.  Thus,  if  a  folid  be  immerged  in  a  fluid  of 
double  its  fpecific  gravity,  it  will  emerge  again  till  half 
its  bulk  or  body  be  above  the  furface  of  the  fluid. 

EMERSION,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  when  the  fun,  moon,  or 
other  planet,  begins  to  re-appear,  after  its  having  been 
eclipfed,  or  hid  by  the  interpofition  of  the  moon,  earth, 

or  other  body.  .  ,  ,  , 

The  difference  of  longitude  is  fornetimes  found  by 
obferving  the  immerfions  and  emerfionsof  the  firft  of 
Jupiter’s  fatellites.  The  immerfions  are  obfervtd  from 
the  lime  of  Jupiter’,  being  in  conjunflion  with  the  fun 
to  his  oppofilion  ;  and  the  emerfiuns,  from  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  conjunaion  ;  which  two  intervals  are  ulually 
fix  months  a-piece,  and  divide  the  year  between  the  ro. 
But  when  Jupiter  is  in  conjunaion  with  the  lun,  and 
I  :  days  before  and  afterwards,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
obferved  ;  the  planet,  with  his  fatellites,  being  then  loft 
in  the  light  of  the  fun. 

Emersion  is  alfo  ufed  when  a  ftar  beiore  hid  by  the 
fun,  as  being  too  near  him,  begins  to  reappear  and  to 

get  out  of  his  rays.  . 

EMERSON,  William,  an  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cian,'  was  born  in  June  170T,  at  Hurworth  a  village 
about  three  miles  fouth  of  Darlington  ;  at  h  alt  it  u 
certain  that  he  refided  here  from  h.*  «  h.ldhood.  Hi* 
father  Dudley  Emerfon  was  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
mathematics;  and  without  his  fc.a-k*  and  inftruoW, 
perhaps  his  own  genius  (moll  eminently  fitted  :<>r  ma¬ 
thematical  difquifithms)  would  base  never  been  on- 
folded.  He  was  inftrufted  in  the  harn-d  lang 
by  a  young  clergyman,  then  curate  of  Hurwwtb,  who 
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•Emerfon.  Tvas  boarded  at  bis  father’s  houfe. 


1  of  his  life  he  attempted  to  teach  a  few  fcholars 


In  the  earlier  part 

—  — . _ _  but 

whether  from  his  concife  method  (for  he  was  not  hap¬ 
py  in  exclaiming  his  ideas),  or  the  warmth  of  bis  natu¬ 
ral  temper,  he  made  no  progrefs  in  his  fchool :  he 
therefore  loon  let  it  off  5  and  fatisfied  with  a  moderate 
competence  left  him  by  his  parents,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  a  tludious  retirement.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1781  (being  fenfible  of  his  approaching  diffolution), 
he  difpofed  of  the  whole  of  his  mathematical  library  to 
a  bookfeller  at  York  ;  and  on  May  20th  1782,  he  died 
of  a  lingering  and  painful  diforder  at  his  native  village, 
aged  near  81  years. 

Mr  Emerfon  in  his  perfon  was  rather  Ihort,  but 
ftrong  and  well  made,  with  an  open  countenance  and 
ruddy  complexion.  He  was  exceedingly  lingular  in 
his  drefs.  He  had  but  one  coat,  which  he  always 
wore  open  before,  except  the  lower  button  ;  no  waift- 
coat ;  his  Ihirt  quite  the  reverfe  of  one  in  common  ufe, 
no  opening  before,  but  buttoned  clofe  at  the  collar  be¬ 
hind  ;  a  kind  of  flaxen  wig  which  had  not  a  crooked 
hair  in  it,  and  probably  had  never  been  tortured  with 
a  comb  from  the  time  of  its  being  made.  He  always 
walked  up  to  London  when  he  had  any  thing  to  pub- 
lilh,  reviling  fheet  by  Iheet  himfelf. — Trufting  no  eyes 
but  his  own,  was  always  a  favourite  maxim  with  him. 
He  never  advanced  any  mathematical  propofition  that 
he  had  not  firft  tried  in  praflice,  conllantly  making  all 
the  different  parts  himfelf  on  a  fmall  fcale,  fo  that  his 
houfe  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  inftru- 
ments  together  or  disjointed.  He  would  frequently 
-iand  up  to  his  middle  in  water  while  filhing,  a  diver- 
lion  he  was  remarkably  fond  of.  He  ufed  to  fludy 
inccffantly  for  fome  time,  and  then  for  relaxation  take 
a  ramble  to  any  pot-alehoufe  where  he  could  get  any 
body  to  drink  with  and  talk  to.  The  duke  of  Mancbef- 
ter  was  highly  pleafed  with  his  company,  and  ufed  of¬ 
ten  to  come  to  him  in  the  fields  and  accompany  him 
home,  but  could  nevgr  perfuade  him  to  get  into  a  car¬ 
riage.  On  thefe  occafions  he  would  fometimes  exclaim, 
“  Damn  your  whim-wham  !  I  had  rather  walk.”  He 
n as  a  married  man  j  and  his  wife  ufed  to  fpin  on  an 
old-falhioned  wheel,  whereof  a  very  accurate  drawing 
is  given  in  his  mechanics.  He  was  deeply  /killed  in  the 
feience  of  mufic,  the  theory  of  founds,  and  the  various 
feales  both  ancient  and  modern,  but  was  a  very  poor 
performer. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  Mr  Emerfon’s  works. 
T.  The  Dodfrine  of  Fluxions.  2.  The  projection  of 
the  Sphere,  orthographic,  ftereographic,  and  gnomo- 
nical.  3.  The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  4.  The 
Principles  of  Mechanics.  5.  A  Treatife  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Sea.  6.  A  Treatife  of  Algebra,  in  two 
books.  7.  The  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rential  Method,  illuflrated  by  Examples.  8.  Mecha¬ 
nics  ,  or  the  Dodlrine  of  IMotion.  T  he  Elements 
of  Optics,  in  four  books.  10.  A  Syllem  of  Aftronoroy. 
XX.  The  Laws  of  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Force. 
X2.  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Geography.  13. 
Trafts,  8vo.  14.  Cyclomathefis  or  an  eafy  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Mathematics.  1 5. 
A  fhort  comment  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia  ;  to 
which  is  added,  A  Defence  of  Sir  Ifaac  againft  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  made  to  feveral  Parts  ef  his 
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16.  A  Mifcellaneous  Treatife,  containing  fe- 


Works. 

veral  Mathematical  SubjeCts,  8vo,  1776. 
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EMERY,  in  Natural  WJlory ,  a  rich  iron  ore  found 
in  large  maffes  of  no  determinate  lhape  or  fize,  extreme¬ 
ly  hard,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  ufually  of  a  dulky 
brownilh  red  on  the  furface  ;  but  when  broken,  is  of  a 
fine  bright  iron-gray,  but  not  without  fome  tinge  of 
rednefs  ;  and  is  fpangled  all  over  with  Ihining  fpecks, 
which  are  fmall  Hakes  of  a  foliaceous  talc,  highly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  very  red,  and 
then  ufually  contains  veins  of  gold.  It  makes  no  effer- 
vefcence  with  any  of  the  acid  menftruums  ;  and  is 
found  in  fome  of  the  Greek  iflands,  in  Tufcanv,  and 
fome  parts  of  Germany. 

Dr  Lewis  is  of  opinion,  tba"  fome  kinds  of  emery 
may  contain  the  metal  called  platina ,  and  on  this  fub- 
jeCt  has  the  following  curious  obfervations.  “  Alonfo 
Barba  mentions  a  iubftance  called  chumpi ;  which  is  a 
hard  Hone  of  the  emery  kind,  participating  of  iron,  of 
a  gray  colour  Ihining  a  little,  very  hard  to  work,  be« 
caufe  it  refills  the  fire  much,  found  in  Potofi,  Chocaya. 
and  other  places,  along  with  blackilh  and  reddilh  ores 
that  yield  gold.  If  platina  is  really  found  in  large 
maffes,  either  generally  or  only  now  and  then,  one 
might  reafonably  expeCt  thofe  maffes  to  be  fuch  as  are 
here  deferibed. 

“  Of  the  fame  kind  perhaps  alfo  is  the  mineral  men¬ 
tioned  by  feveral  authors  under  the  name,  of  Spanilh 
emery,  fmiris  Hfpantcus,  which  fhould  feern,  from  the 
accounts  given  of  it,  to  be  no  other  than  platina  or  its 
matrix.  The frniris  is  faid  to  be  found  in  the  gold 
mines,  and  its  exportation  prohibited  ;  to  contain  films 
or  veins  of  native  gold  5  to  be  in  great  requelt  among 
the  alchemifts  •,  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
adulteration  of  gold  j  to  Hand,  equally  with  the  noble 
metal,  cupellatiun,  quartation,  antimony,  and  the  regal 
cement ;  and  to  be  Icparable  from  it  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury,  which  throws  out  the  fmiris  and  retains 
the  gold  ;  properties  flrongly  charaCteriftic  of  platina, 
and  which  do  not  belong  to  any  known  fubftance  be- 
lides.  This  debafement  of  gold  per  cxtraBvm  fmiridis 
Uifpanici  is  mentioned  by  Becher  in  his  Minera  arena- 
ria,  and  feveral  times  hinted  at  in  his  P/iyJica  fabterra- 
nea.  Both  Becher  and  Stahl  indeed  call  the  fubftance 
which  the  gold  receives  from  the  emery  an  earth, 
whereas  platina  is  undoubtedly  a  metal  ;  but  this  does 
not  at  all  invalidate  our  fuppofition,  for  they  give  the 
name  of  earth  alfo  to  the  fubftance  which  copper  re¬ 
ceives  from  calamine  in  being  made  into  brafs,  which 
is  now  known  to  be  metallic. 

“  From  thefe  obfervations  I  have  been  led  to  fuf- 
peCt,  that  the  European  emeries  likewife  might  pof- 
fibly  participate  of  platina.  If  this  was  certain,  it 
would  account  fatisfaCtorily  for  the  ufe  which  fome  of 
the  alchemifts  are  faid  to  have  made  of  emeries  and 
other  ferruginous  ores ;  and  we  fhould  no  longer 
doubt,  or  wonder,  that  by  treating  gold  with  thefe 
kinds  of  minerals,  they  obtained  a  permanent  augmen¬ 
tation  ;  that  this  augmentation,  though  it  refilled  lead, 
antimony,  aquafortis,  and  the  regal  cement,  was 
rable,  as  Becher  owns  it  was,  by  quickfilver;  and 
when  it  exceeded  certain  limits,  it  rendered  the 
pale  and  brittle. 

“  If  emery  contains  platina,  I  imagined  it  might 
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be  difcoverable  by  boiling  the  powdered  mineral  in 
melted  lead,  and  afterwards  working  off  the  lead  upon 
a  tell  or  cupel.  The  experiment  was  made  with  eight 
ounces  of  the  fineft  powder  of  common  emery,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  lead  ;  which  were  covered  with  black 
flux  to  prevent  the  fcorification  of  the  lead,  and  urged 
with  a  ftrong  fire  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  lead 
became  hard,  rigid,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  a  granulated 
texture,  as  if  it  had  really  imbibed  fome  platina  from 
the  emery  ;  but  in  cupellation  it  worked  almoft  entirely 
off,  leaving  only  a  head  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s 
head,  which  was  probably  no  other  than  filver  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  lead. 

“  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  fome  variation, 
thinking  to  obtain  a  more  perfeft  refolution  of  the 
emery  by  vitrifying  it  with  the  lead.  Two  ounces  of 
fine  emery  and  fix  ounces  of  minium  were  well  mixed 
together,  and  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire,  in  a  clofe  cru¬ 
cible,  for  an  hour  :  they  melted  into  a  uniform  dark 
brownilh  glafs.  The  glafs  was  powdered,  mixed  with 
four  ounces  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  and  fome  powdered 
charcoal,  and  put  into  a  frefh  crucible,  with  fome  com¬ 
mon  fait  on  the  furface  :  The  fire  was  pretty  ftrongly 
excited  :  but  the  fufion  was  not  fo  perfefl  as  could  be 
withed,  and  only  about  two  ounces  of  lead  were  found 
revived.  This  lead  had  fuffered  nearly  the  fame  change 
as  that  in  the  foregoing  experiment  5  and  like  it,  gave 
no  appearance  of  platina  on  being  cupelled. 

“  It  feems  to  follow  from  thefe  experiments,  that 
the  emery  employed  in  them  contained  no  pl^i-na  ;  but 
as  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  emeries  are  of  one 
compofition,  other  forts  may  deferve  to  be  fubmitted 
to  the  fame  trials.  As  gold  is  contained  in  fome  par¬ 
cels  of  common  minerals,  and  by  no  means  in  all  the 
individuals  of  any  one  fpecies  ;  platina  may  pofliblv  in 
like  manner  be  found  in  fome  European  ores,  though 
there  is  not  the  leaft  footftep  of  it  in  other  parcels  of  the 
fame  kind  of  ore.” 

EMETICS,  medicines  that  induce  vomiting.  See 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

EMI  MS,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
beyond  Jordan,  who  wire  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies,  Gen.  xiv.  5.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  they 
were  beaten  in  Shaveh  Kirjathaim,  which  was  in  the 
country  of  Sihon  conquered  from  the  Moabites,  Jofti. 
xiii.  19. — 21.  The  Emims  were  a  warlike  people,  of 
a  gigantic  Itature,  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  A-. 
nakirm. 

EMINENCE,  in  Geography,  a  little  hillock  or  af- 
cent  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  champaign. 

Eminence  is  alfi)  a  title  of  honour  given  to  cardi¬ 
nals.  The  decree  of  the  Pope,  whereby  it  was  appoint¬ 
ed  that  the  cardinals  fhould  be  addrefled  under  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  eminence,  bears  date  the  loth  of  January  1630. 
Thev  then  laid  afide  the  titles  of  iilujirijjimi  and  reve- 
rend[ffimi ,  which  they  had  borne  before. 

The  grand  mailer  of  Malta  is  likewife  addrefled  un¬ 
der  the  quality  of  eminence.  The  Popes  John  VIII. 
and  Gregory  VII.  gave  the  fame  title  to  the  kings  of 
France.  The  emperors  have  likewife  borne  it. 

E mine nti (Jtmus ,  the  fuperlative  of  eminent ,  has  of  late 
been  attributed  to  the  cardinals. 

EMIR,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks,  figni- 
fying  a  prince. 
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This  title  was  firft  given  to  the  caliphs ;  but  when  £mir 
they  affumed  the  title  of  Sultans,  that  of  emir  remain-  |j 
ed  to  their  children  ;  as  that  of  Caefar.  among  the  Ro-  Emmius. 
mans.  At  length  the  title  came  to  be  attributed  to 
all  who  were  judged  to  defcend  from  Mahomet  by  his 
daughter  Fatimah,  and  who  wear  the  green  turban  in- 
ftead  of  the  white.  The  Turks  make  an  obfervation, 
that  the  emirs,  before  their  fortieth  year,  are  men  of 
the  greateft  gravity,  learning,  and  wifdom  ;  but  after 
this,  if  they  are  not  great  fools,  they  difcover  fome 
figns  of  levity  and  ftupidity.  This  is  interpreted  by 
the  Turks  as  a  fort  of  divine  impulfe  in  token  of  their 
birth  and  fanclity.  The  Turks  alfo  call  the  vizirs,  ba- 
Ihaws,  or  governors  of  provinces,  by  this  name. 

EMISSARY,  in  a  political  fenfe,  a  perfon  employ¬ 
ed  by  another  to  found  the  opinions  of  people,  fpread 
certain  reports,  or  a£t  as  a  fpy  over  other  people’s  ac¬ 
tions. 

EMISSARY  Vejfels ,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  thofe 
more  commonly  called  Excretory. 

EMISSION,  in  Medicine ,  a  term  ufed  chiefly  to 
denote  the  ejaculation  of  the  femen  or  feed  in  the  act 
of  coition.  See  Coition  and  Generation. 

EMMANUEL,  or  Immanuel,  a  Hebrew  word, 
which  fignifies  4  God  with  us.’  Ifaiah  (viii.  14.),  in 
that  celebrated  prophecy,  wherein  he  declares  to  Ahaz 
the  birth  of  the  Mefliah,  who  was  to  be  born  of  a  vir¬ 
gin,  fays.  This  child  (hall  be  called,  and  really  be,  Em¬ 
manuel,  that  is,  God  with  us.  The  lame  prophet  (viii. 

8.)  repeats  the  fame  thing,  while  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
enemy’s  army,  which,  like  a  torrent,  was  to  overflow 
Judea.  4  The  firetching  out  of  his  wings  (hall  fill  the 
breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Emmanuel.’  The  evangtlift 
Matthew  (i.  23.)  informs  us,  that  this  prophecy  was 
aceomplilhed  in  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  born  ot  the  virgin 
Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures  divine  and  human 
were  united,  and  fo  in  this  ienfe,  he  was  really  Emma¬ 
nuel,  or  4  God  with  us.’ 

EMMERICK,  a  rich  fortified  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves.  It 
carries  on  a  good  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  both 
Proteftants  and  Catholics  have  the  free  exercife  ot  their 
religion.  The  ftreets  are  neat  and  regular,  and  the 
houfes  tolerably  built.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1672,  and  delivered  to  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg  in 
2673,  under  whofe  jurifdiftion  it  now  is.  It  is  feated 
near  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  5.  29.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo,  born  at  Gretha  in  Ealt  Frief- 
land  in  1  $47,  was  a  very  learned  profeffor,  and  chofen 
re£tor  of  the  college  ot  Norden  in  1579.  * 'iis  lcm*' 

nary  flouriflv-d  exceedingly  under  his  care  ;  and  de¬ 
clined  as  vifibly  after  he  w  as  cjt  tied,  in  1587,  tor  re¬ 
futing  to  fubl  tribe  the  Cm  ft  (lion  of  Augtbarg.  The 
year  after,  he  was  made  retlor  of  the  college  ot  L«er  ; 
and  when  the  city  of  Groningen  confederated  with  the 
United  Provinces,  the  magiftrates  appointed  him  rec¬ 
tor  of  that  college  :  which  employment  he  fillt  d  with  the 
highert  repute  near  20  years;  until  the  college  being 
eretled  into  an  univerfity,  he  wa>  the  full  re£b>r,  and 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  it  by  his  letlures,  till 
his  infirmities  prevented  his  public  appearance.  Hit 
wifdom  was  equal  to  his  learning  ;  fo  that  I  lie  gover¬ 
nor  of  Friefland  and  Groningen  often  confid  'd  him, 
and  feldom  failed  to  follow  his  advice.  He  wrote 
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Vet  us  Grtzeia  ilhjirata ,  3  vols  ;  Decades  Rerum  Ereji- 
II  carum ;  and  many  other  valuable  works.  He  died  in 
|  Emouy  ,625. 

v  EMMEN  AGOGUES,  Epopniixystiyet,  in  Medicine , 

filch  remedies  as  promote  the  menftrual  difeharge. 
They  are  thus  called  from  tv  “  in,”  pttv  “  month,”  wyu 
duco ,  “  I  lead,”  becaufe  their  natural  periods  of  flowing 
are  once  a-month. 

EMOLLIENTS,  in  Adedicine  and  Pharmacy ,  are 
fuch  remedies  as  (heath  and  loften  the  afperity  of  the 
humours,  and  relax  and  fupple  the  folids  at  the  fame 
time. 

EMOLUMENT  is  properly  applied  to  the  profits 
arifing  daily  from  an  office  or  employ.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  emolumenturn ,  which,  according  to 
fome,  primarily  fignifies  the  profits  redounding  to  the 
miller  from  his  mill  j  of  molo,  mo/ere ,  “  to  grind.”- — 
The  patent,  or  other  inftrument,  whereby  a  perfon  is 
preferred  to  an  office,  gives  him  a  right  to  enjoy  all  the 
duties,  honours,  profits,  and  emoluments  belonging 
thereto. — Emolument  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  fomewhat  greater 
latitude,  for  profit  or  advantage  in  the  general. 

EMOTION  and  Passion,  in  the  human  mind,  are 
*  Eletn.  of  thus  diftinguiffied  by  a  celebrated  writer  *.  An  inter- 
triticifm.  nal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  pafleth 
vol.  i.  p.45  away  without  defire,  is  denominated  an  emotion  :  when 
defire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation  is  denominated 
a  pajfxon.  A  fine  face,  for  example,  raifeth  in  me  a 
pleafant  feeling  :  if  that  feeling  vaniffi  without  produ¬ 
cing  any  effedt,  it  is  in  proper  language  an  emotion ; 
but  if  the  feeling,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  objedt,  be¬ 
comes  fufficiently  ftrong  to  occafion  defire,  it  lofes  its 
name  of  emotion,  and  acquires  that  of  paj/ion.  The 
fame  holds  in  all  the  other  paffions.  The  painful  feel¬ 
ing  railed  in  a  fpe&ator  by  a  flight  injury  done  to  a 
ftranger,  being  accompanied  with  no  defire  of  revenge, 
is  termed  an  emotion  •,  but  that  injury  raifeth  in  the 
ftranger  a  ftronger  emotion,  which  being  accompanied 
with  defire  of  revenge,  is  a  paffion.  External  expref- 
fions  of  diftrefe  produce  in  the  fpeftator  a  painful  feel¬ 
ing,  which  being  fometimes  fo  flight  as  to  pafs  away 
without  any  effeft,  is  an  emotion  \  but  if  the  feeling 
be  fo  ftrong  as  to  prompt  defire  of  affording  relief,  it 
is  a  paffion,  and  is  termed  pity.  Envy  is  emulation  in 
excefs  :  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely 
difagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion  j  if  it 
produce  defire  to  deprefs  him,  it  is  a  paffion.  See 
Passion. 

EMOUY,  or  Hia  MEN,  an  ifland  and  port  of 
China,  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  province  of  Fo- 
KiEN. 

The  port  is  properly  but  an  anchoring-place  for 
ftiips,  inclofed  on  one  fide  by  the  ifland  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  on  the  other  by  the  main-land  : 
but  it  is  fo  extenfive,  that  it  can  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  veffels  ;  and  the  depth  of  its  water  is  fo  great, 
that  the  largeft  (hips  may  lie  clofe  to  the  fhore  without 
danger. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  was 
much  frequented  by  European  veffels-,  but  few  vifit 
it  at  prefent,  as  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton. 
The  emperor  keeps  here  a  garrifon  of  6  or  7000  men, 
commanded  by  a  Chinefe  general.  In  entering  this 
road,  a  large  rock  muft  be  doubled  which  ftands  at  the 
mouth  of  it,  and  divides  it  almoft  as  the  Mingant  di- 
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vides  the  harbour  of  Breft.  This  rock  is  vifible,  and  Ernouy. 
rifes  feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  L— y~— 

The  ifland  of  Emouy  is  particularly  cehbrated  on 
account  of  the  magnificence  of  its  principal  paged, 
confecrated  to  the  deity  Fo.  This  temple  is  (ituatid 
in  a  plain,  terminated  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  lofty  mountain.  Before  it  the  fea, 
flowing  through  different  channels,  forms  a  large  ffieet 
of  water,  which  is  bordered  with  turf  of  the  mull  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure.  The  front  of  this  edifice  is  180  feet  in 
length,  and  its  gate  is  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
which  are  the  ufuol  ornaments  of  the  Chinefe  archi- 
tedlure.  On  entering,  you  find  a  vaft  portico,  with 
an  altar  in  the  middle,  on  which  is  placed  a  gigantic 
ftatue  of  gilt  brats,  reprefenting  the  god  Fo,  fitting 
crofs-legged.  Four  other  ftatues  are  placed  at  the 
corners  of  this  portico,  which  are  18  feet  high,  al¬ 
though  they  reprefent  people  fitting.  Each  of  thefe 
ftatues  is  formed  from  a  tingle  block  of  (tone.  They 
bear  in  their  hands  different  fymbols  which  mark  their 
attributes,  as  formerly  in  Athens  and  Rome  the  trident 
and  caduceus  diftinguilhed  Neptune  and  Mercury. 

One  holds  a  ferpent  in  his  arms,  which  is  twilled  round 
its  body  in  feveral  folds  $  the  fecond  has  a  bent  bow 
and  a  quiver  ;  the  two  others  prefent,  one  a  kind  of 
battle-axe,  and  the  other  a  guitar,  or  fome  inftrument  of 
the  fame  kind. 

After  eroding  this  portico,  you  enter  a  fquare 
outer  court,  paved  with  large  gray  ftones,  the  leaft 
of  which  is  ten  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 

At  the  four  tides  of  this  court  arife  four  pavilions, 
which  terminate  in  domes,  and  have  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  gallery  which  runs 
quite  round  it.  One  of  thefe  contains  a  bell  ten  feet 
in  diameter  -,  the  wooden-work  which  fupports  this 
heavy  mafs  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  In  the  other 
is  kept  a  drum  of  an  enormous  fize,  which  the  bonzes 
ufe  to  proclaim  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  clappers  of  the  Chinefe 
bells  are  on  the  outfide,  and  made  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  mallet.  The  two  other  pavilions  contain  the  or¬ 
naments  of  the  temple,  and  often  ferve  to  lodge  travel¬ 
lers,  whom  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to  receive.  In  the 
middle  of  this  court  is  a  large  tower,  which  ftands  by 
itfelf,  and  terminates  alfo  in  a  dome,  to  which  you 
afeend  by  a  beautiful  (tone  ftair-cafe  that  winds  round 
it.  This  dome  contains  a  temple  remarkably  neat ; 
the  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  mofaic  work,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  ftone  figures  in  relief,  reprefent¬ 
ing  animals  and  monfters.  The  pillars  which  fupport 
the  roof  of  this  edifice  are  of  wood  varnithed  ;  and  on 
feftivals  are  ornamented  with  fmall  flags  of  different 
colours.  The  pavement  of  the  temple  is  formed  of  little 
(hells,  and  its  different  compartments  prefent  birds, 
butterflies,  flowers,  &cc. 

The  bonzes  continually  burn  incenfe  upon  the  altar, 
and  keep  the  lamps  lighted,  which  hang  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  temple.  At  one  extremity  of  the  altar 
ftands  a  brazen  urn,  which  when  (truck  fends  forth  a 
mournful  found  :  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  hollow  ma¬ 
chine  of  wood,  of  an  oval  form,  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  to  accompany  with  its  found  their  voices 
when  they  fing  in  praife  of  the  tutelary  idol  of  the  pagod. 

The  god  Pouffa  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  this  altar, 
on  a  flower  of  gilt  brafs,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe,  and 

holds 
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Emouy,  holds  a  young  child  in  his  arms ;  feveral  idols,  which 
Empale-  are  no  doubt  fubaltern  deities,  are  ranged  around  him, 
ment.  ancl  (how  by  their  attitudes  their  refpeft  and  venera- 

*  tion. 

The  bonzes  have  traced  out  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  feveral  hieroglyphical  characters  in  praife ,  of 
Pouffa  ;  there  is  alfo  to  be  feen  an  hiftorical  or  allegori¬ 
cal  painting  in  frefco,  which  reprefents  a  burning  lake, 
in  which  feveral  men  appear  to  be  fwimming,  fome  car¬ 
ried  by  monfters,  others  furrounded  by  dragons  and 
winged  ferper.ts.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf  rifes  a 
fteep  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  the  god  is  feated,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  arms  a  child,  who  feems  to  call  out  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  flames  of  the  lake  ;  but  an  old  man, 
with  hanging  ears  and  horns  on  his  head,  prevents  them 
from  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  and  threatens 
to  drive  them  back  with  a  large  club.  The  bonzes  are 
at  a  lofs  what  anfwer  to  give,  when  any  queftions  are 
alked  them  concerning  this  painting.  Behind  the  al¬ 
tar  is  a  kind  of  library,  containing  books  which  treat 
of  the  worlhip  of  idols. 

On  defcending  from  this  dome  you  crofs  the  court, 
and  enter  a  kind  of  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  are 
lined  with  boards  •,  it  contains  24  ftatues  of  gilt  brafs, 
reprefenting  the  fame  number  of  philofophers,  ancient 
difciples  of  Confucius.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery 
you  find  a  large  hall,  which  is  the  refedtory  of  the 
bonzes  ;  and  after  having  traverfed  a  fpacious  apart¬ 
ment,  you  at  length  enter  the  temple  of  Fo,  to  which 
there  is  an  afcent  by  a  large  ftone  ftaircaife.  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  vafes  full  of  artificial  flowers  (a  work 
in  which  the  Chinefe  excel)  j  and  here  alfo  are  found 
the  fame  kind  of  mufical  inftruments  as  thofe  mention¬ 
ed  before.  The  ftatue  of  the  god  is  not  to  be  feen 
but  through  a  piece  of  black  gauze,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  veil  or  curtain  before  the  altar.  The  reft  of  the 
pagod  confifts  of  feveral  large  chambers,  exceedingly 
neat,  but  badly  difpofed  ;  the  gardens  and  pleafure 
grounds  are  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  j  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  delightful  grottoes  are  cut  out  in  the  rock,  which 
afford  an  agreeable  fhelter  from  the  exceflive  heat  of  the 
fun. 

There  are  feveral  other  pagods  in  the  ifle  of  Emouy  j 
among  which  is  one  called  The  Pagod  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
fand  Stones ,  becaufe  it  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  where  there  is  a  like  number  of  little  rocks,  under 
which  the  bonzes  have  formed  grottoes  and  very  plea- 
fant  covered  feats.  A  certain  rural  fimplicity  reigns 
here,  which  captivates  and  delights. 

Strangers  are  received  by  thefe  bonzes  with  great 
politenefs,  and  may  freely  enter  their  temples  j  but 
they  mull  not  attempt  to  gratify  their  curiofity  fully, 
nor  to  enter  thofe  apartments  into  which  they  are  not 
introduced,  efpecially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  fuf- 
picious  perfons  ;  for  the  bonzes,  who  are  forbid  under 
pain  of  fevere  punilhment  to  have  any  intercourfe  with 
■women,  and  who  often  keep  them  in  private,  might, 
from  fear  of  being  difcovered,  revenge  themfelves  for 
too  impertinent  a  curiofity. 

EMPALEMENT,  an  ancient  kind  of  punilhment, 
which  confifled  in  thrufting  a  ftake  up  the  fundament. 
The  word  comes  from  the  French  cmpaler,  or  the  Ita¬ 
lian  impalare ;  or  rather,  they  are  all  alike  derived 
from  the  Latin  pa/us,  “  a  flake,”  and  the  prepofition 
in,  “  in  or  into.”  We  find  mention  of  empaling  in  Ju- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 


venal.  It  was  frequently  pradtifed  in  the  time  of  Ne-  En-pale- 
ro,  and  continues  to  be  fo  in  Turkey.  ment 

EMPALEMENT  of  a  fower,  the  fame  with  Calyx.  11 
EMPANNELLING.  See  Impanelling.  Emperor. 

EMPARLANCE.  See  Imparlance. 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Agrigentum,  a  city  in  Sicily.  He  followed 
the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  admitted  the  metem- 
pfychofis.  He  conftantly  appeared  with  a  crown  of  gold 
on  his  head  $  to  maintain,  by  this  outward  pomp,  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  Yet  Ariftotle  fays,  that  he  was  a  great  lover 
of  liberty,  extremely  averfe  to  ftate  and  command,  and 
that  he  even  refufed  a  kingdom  that  was  offered  him. 

His  principal  work  was  a  Treatife  in  verfe  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Principles  of  Things.  Ariftotle,  Lucretius, 
and  all  the  ancients,  make  the  moll  magnificent  elogi- 
ums  on  his  poetry  and  eloquence. 

He  taught  rhetoric  ;  and  often  alleviated  the  anxie¬ 
ties  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  his  body,  with 
mufic.  It  is  reported,  that  his  curiofity  to  vifit  the 
flames  of  the  crater  of  Alina  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Some'maintain  that  he  wilhed  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
was  a  god  •,  and  that  his  death  might  be  unknown,  he 
threw  himfelf  into  the  crater  and  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

His  expedtations,  however,  were  fruftrated  5  and  the 
volcano,  by  throwing  up  one  of  his  fandal®,  difcovered 
to  the  world  that  Empedocles  had  perifhed  by  fire. 

Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age ;  and 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  fea  about  440  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era. 

EMPEROR,  ( Imperator ),  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  fignified  a  general  of  an  army,  who,  for  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  fuccefs,  had  been  complimented  with  this 
appellation.  Thus  Auguftus,  having  obtained  no  lefts 
than  twenty  famous  victories,  was  as  often  faluted  with 
the  title  emperor  ;  and  Titus  was  denominated  emperor 
by  his  army  after  the  reduction  of  Jerufalem. 

Afterwards  it  came  to  denominate  an  abfolute  mo¬ 
narch  or  fupreme  commander  of  an  empire.  In  this 
fenfe  Julius  Caefar  was  called  emperor :  the  fame  title 
defcended  with  the  dignity  to  Odlavius  Auguftus, 
Tiberius,  and  Caligula ;  and  afterwards  it  became 
eledtive. 

In  ftridlnefs,  the  title  emperor  does  not,  and  cannot, 
add  any  thing  to  the  rights  of  fovereignty  :  its  effedl 
is  only  to  give  precedence  and  pre-eminence  above 
other  fovereigns  j  and  as  fuch,  it  raifes  thofe  inverted 
with  it  to  the  fummit  of  all  human  greatnefs. 

It  is  difputed,  whether  or  Dot  emperors  have  the 
power  of  difpofing  of  the  regal  title.  It  is  true,  they 
have  fometimes  taken  upon  them  to  ercdl  kingdoms ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  Bohemia  and  Poland  are  faid  to 
have  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  :  thus  alfo,  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  877,  gave  Provence 
to  Bofon,  putting  the  diadem  on  his  head,  and  decree¬ 
ing  him  to  be  called  “  king,”  ut  more  prifcorum  imperii - 
torum  regibus  videretur  dorninart.  Add,  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Leopold  erected  the  ducal  Pruflia  into  a  kingdom 
in  favour  of  the  eledlorof  Brandenburg;  and  though  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  kings  of  Europe  retufed  for  fome  time  to 
acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity,  yet  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1712  they  all  came  in. 

In  the  eaft,  the  title  and  quality  of  emperor  are 
more  frequent  than  they  are  among  us  5  thus,  the  !• 
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Emperor,  vereign  princes  of  China,  Japan,  Mogul,  Perfia,  &c.  are 
— — v-..  all  emperors  of  China,  Japan,  & c.  In  the  year  1723, 

the  czar  of  Mufcovy  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  all 
RuJJia ,  and  procured  himfelf  to  be  recognized  as  fuch 
by  moll  of  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe. 

In  the  Weft,  the  title  has  been  a  long  time  reftrain- 
ed  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  The  firft  who  bore 
it  was  Charlemagne,  who  had  the  title  of  emperor  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  Pope  Leo  III.  though  he  had  all  the 
power  before.  The  imperial  prerogatives  were  for¬ 
merly  much  more  extenftve  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
At  the  cl ofe  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024,  they  ex- 
ercifed  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclefiaftical  be¬ 
nefices  in  Germany  ;  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  them 
during  a  vacancy  ;  of  fucceeding  to  the  effe&s  of  in- 
teftate  ecclefiaftics ;  of  confirming  or  annulling  the 
eleftions  of  the  popes  ;  of  affemblmg  councils,  and  of 
appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  church  ;  of  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  their 
vaffals  ;  of  granting  vacant  fiefs  ;  of  receiving  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  empire  ;  of  governing  Italy  as  its  pro¬ 
per  fovereigns  ;  of  ertdling  free  cities,  and  eftablifhing 
fairs  in  them  -,  of  affemtfting  the  diets  of  the  empire, 
and  fixing  the  time  of  their  duration  ;  of  coining  mo¬ 
ney,  and  conferring  the  fame  privilege  on  the  ftates 
of  the  empire;  and  of  adminiftering  both  high  and  low 
juftice  within  the  territories  of  the  different  ftates  : 
but  in  the  year  1437,  they  were  reduced  to  the  right 
of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles,  except  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  a  ftate  of  the  empire;  of  preces  primarice, 
or  of  appointing  once  during  their  reign  a  dignitary 
in  each  chapter  or  religious  houfe  ;  of  granting  dif- 
penfations  with  refpeft  to  the  age  of  majority  ;  of 
erefling  cities,  and  conferring  the  privilege  of  coining 
money ;  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  pve- 
fiding  in  them. 

To  which  fome  have  added,  1.  That  all  the  princes 
and  ftates  of  Germany  are  obliged  to  do  them  homage, 
and  fwear  fidelity  to  them.  2.  That  they,  or  their 
generals,  have  a  right  to  command  the  forces  of  all 
the  princes  of  the  empire  when  united  together.  3. 
That  they  receive  a  kind  of  tribute  from  all  the  prin¬ 
ces  and  ftates  of  the  empire,  for  carrying  on  a  war 
which  concerns  the  whole  empire,  which  is  called  the 
Roman  month.  For  the  reft,  there  is  nut  a  foot  of 
land  or  territory  annexed  to  his  title  :  but  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  the  emperors  have  depended 
entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions  as  the  only 
fource  of  the’r  power,  and  even  of  their  fubfiftence. 
See  Diet  and  Electors. 

The  kings  of  Fiance  were  anciently  alfo  called  era 
perors,  at  the  time  when  they  reigned  with  their  fons, 
whom  they  affociated  to  the  crown.  Thus  Hugh  Ca¬ 
pet,  having  affociated  his  fon  Robert,  took  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  Robert  that  of  king;  under  which 
titles  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Rbeims,  by  Gerbert,  &c.  King  Robert  is  alfo 
called  emperor  of  the  French  by  Helgau  of  Fleury. 
Louis  le  Gros,  upon  affociating  his  fon,  did  the  fame. 
In  the  Firft  Regifter  of  the  King’s  Charters,  fol.  166, 
are  found  letters  of  Louis  le  Gros,  dated  in  1116,  in 
favour  of  Raymond  bifhop  of  Maguelonne,  wherein  he 
ftyles  himfelf,  Luduvicus ,  Dei  ordinante  proviclentia, 
Erancorum  imperator  augujlus.  The  kings  of  England 
iiad  likewise  anciently  the  title  of  emperors,  as  ap- 
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pears  from  a  charter  of  King  Edgar:  Ego  Edgarus  An -  Emperor 
glorum  bajileus ,  ommumque  regum  infulorum  oceani  quce  fl 
Britanniam  circumjacent ,  Isfc.  imperator  et  dominus.  ,  Empire 

EMPETRUM,  Berry-bearing  Heath;  a  genus  ~  * 

of  plants  belonging  to  the  mor.cecia  clafs.  In  the  na¬ 
tural  method  this  genus  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  54th  order,  Mifcellanece.  See  Botany  Index. 

EMPHASIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  particular  ftrefs  of 
the  voice  and  adlion,  laid  on  fuch  parts  or  words  of  the 
oration  as  the  orator  wants  to  inforce  upon  his  au¬ 
dience.  See  Declamation  ;  Oratory,  Part  IV.  j 
and  Reading. 

EMPHYSEMA,  in  Surgery ,  a  windy  tumor,  ge¬ 
nerally  occafioned  by  a  fraiftuie  of  the  ribs,  and  form¬ 
ed  by  the  air  inlinuating  itielf,  by  a  fmall  wound,  be¬ 
tween  the  fkin  and  muffles,  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
cellular  or  adipofe  membrane,  fpreading  itfelf  after¬ 
wards  up  to  the  neck,  bead,  belly,  and  other  parts, 
much  after  the  manner  in  which  butchers  blow  up  their 
veal. 

EMPIRE  ( hnperium ),  in  political  geography,  a 
large  extent  of  land,  under  the  jurifdidlion  or  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  emperor.  See  Emperor. 

In  ancient  hiftory  we  read  of  four  great  monarchies 
or  empires,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Affyrians  ;  that  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  ;  that 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  of  the  Romans.  The  firft 
fubfifted  from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  who  founded  it  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1800,  according  to  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  Ulher,  to  Sardanapalus  their  laft  king  in  3257, 
and  conftquently  lafted  above  1450  years.  The  empire 
of  the  Medes  commenced  under  Arbaees,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3257,  and  was  united  to  that  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Perfians  under  Cyrus,  in  3468,  and  it 
clofed  with  the  death  of  Darius  Codomannus  in  3674. 

The  Grecian  empire  lafted  only  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3674,  and  terminating  with  the  death  of  this  conque¬ 
ror  in  3681,  his  conquefts  being  divided  among  his 
captains.  The  Roman  empire  commenced  with  Julius 
Caefar,  when  he  was  made  perpetual  dictator,  in  the 
year  of  the  city  708,  and  of  the  world  3956,  48  years 
before  Chrift.  The  feat  of  the  empire  was  removed  to 
Byzantium  by  Conftantine,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
334;  the  eaft  and  weft  were  then  united  under  the  title 
of  the  Roman  empire,  till  the  Romans  proclaimed  Char¬ 
lemagne  emperor,  A.  D.  800.  From  this  epocha  the 
eaft  and  weft  formed  two  feparate  empires;  that  of  the 
eaft,  governed  by  Greek  emperors,  commenced  A.  D. 

302:  and  being  gradually  weakened,  terminated  under 
Conftantine  Palaeologus  in  1453.  The  weftern  empire 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  empire,, 
or  German  empire. 

Antiquaries  diftinguifh  between  the  medals  of  the- 
upper,  and  lower  or  bus,  empire. — The  curious  only 
value  thofe  of  the  upper  empire,  which  commences 
with  Csefar  or  Auguftus,  and  ends  in  the  year  of 
Chrifl  260.  The  lower  empire  comprehends  near 
1200  years,  reckoning  down  to  the  dellruftion  of  Con- 
ftantinople  in  1453. — They  ufually  diftinguifh  two 
ages,  or  periods,  of  the  lower  empire  :  the  firft  begin¬ 
ning  where  the  upper  ends,  viz.  with  Aurelian,  and 
ending  with  Aanftafius,  including  200  years  ;  the  fe- 
cond  beginning  with  Anaftafius,  and  ending  with  the 
Palaeologi,  which  includes  iqoo  years, 
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Empire  EMPIRE,  or  The  empire,  ufed  abfolutely  and  with- 
||  out  any  addition,  fignifies  the  empire  of  Germany  : 
Emporium.  called  alfo,  in  juridical  afts  and  laws,  The  holy  Roman 
empire.  It  had  its  beginning  with  the  ninth  century  ; 
Charlemagne  being  created  firft  emperor  by  Pope  Leo 
III.  who  put  the  crown  on  his  head  in  St  Peter’s  church 
on  Chriftraas  day  in  the  year  800. 

Authors  are  at  a  lofs  under  what  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  range  the  empire.  Some  of  them  maintain  it 
to  be  a  monarchical  ftate,  becaufe  all  the  members 
thereof  are  obliged  to  afk  the  inveftiture  of  their  Rates 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
Others  confider  it  as  a  republic,  or  ariflroeratic  ftate,  be¬ 
caufe  the  emperor  cannot  refolve  or  determine  any  thing 
•without  the  concurring  tuffrages  of  the  princes.  It  is 
added,  that  if  they  require  inveftiture  from,  and  fwear 
fealty  to  him,  it  is  only  as  head  of  the  republic,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  and  not  in  his  own  ;  juft  as  at 
Venice  every  thing  is  tranfafted  in  name  of  the  doge. 
Others  will  have  the  empire  to  be  a  monarcho-aritlo- 
cratic  ftate,  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  ariftocra- 
cv  becaufe,  though  the  emperor  in  many  cafes  feems 
to  aft  fovereignly,  yet  his  decrees  and  refolves  have  no 
force,  in  cafe  the  ftate  refufe  to  confirm  them.  Laftly, 
it  has  been  called  an  arifto-democratic  ftate,  becaufe  the 
diet,  wherein  the  fovereignty  is  lodged,  is  compofed  of 
princes  and  the  deputies  of  the  cities  $  and  is  divided 
into  three  orders  or  bodies,  called  colleges ,  viz.  the  col¬ 
lege  of  eleftors,  the  college  of  princes,  and  the  college 
of  cities. 

We  fay,  diet  of  the  empire,  circles  of  the  empire, 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  princes  of  the  empire,  eltates  ol  the 
empire,  members  of  the  empire,  capitulations  of  the 
empire.  See  Diet,  Circle,  Prince,  Capitula¬ 
tion,  &c. 

The  ftates  or  eftates  of  the  empire  are  of  two  kinds, 
mediate  and  immediate.  The  immediate  ftates  are  thofe 
who  hold  immediately  of  the  empire  :  Whereof,  again, 
there  are  two  kinds  •,  the  firft,  fuch  as  have  feats  and 
voices  in  the  imperial  diet  j  the  fecond,  fuch  as  have 
none.  The  mediate  ftates  are  thofe  who  hold  of  the 
immediate. 

The  ftates  which  now  compofe  the  empire  are,  The 
princes  of  the  empire,  the  counts  of  the  empire,  the 
free  barons  of  the  empire,  the  prelates  of  the  empire, 
the  princeffes  or  abbeffes  of  the  empire,  the  nobles  of 
the  empire,  and  the  imperial  cities. 

EMPIRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  phyficians 
who  conduft  themfelves  wholly  by  their  own  experience, 
without  ftudying  phyfic  in  a  regular  way.  Some  even 
ufe  the  term,  in  a  ft  ill  vvorfefenfe,  for  a  quack  who  pre- 
feribes  at  random,  without  being  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  art. 

EMPIS,  a  genus  of  infefts  belonging  to  the  order 
Diptera.  See  Entomology  Index. 

EM  PLASTER.  See  Plaster. 

EMPORIA,  a  double  city  of  the  Hither  Spain, 
near  the  Pyrenees  ;  feoarated  by  a  wall  ;  one  part  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Greeks  of  Photaea,  whence  originally 
are  the  Maftilienfes  ;  the  other,  by  native  Spaniards,  to 
whom  was  added  by  Auguftus  a  Roman  colony.  Now 
Ampurias,  in  Catalonia.  E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  42. 
*5- 

EMPORIUM,  in  Medicine ,  is  often  ufed  for  the 
common  fenfory  in  the  brain.  See  Brain. 


Emporium,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  two  citie3  near  Emponoas 
Placentia  ;  one  well  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  ftrong  (1 
garrifon,  at  which  Hannibal  met  a  repulfe  :  the  other,  Enamel.  . 
Hannibal  took  and  plundered.  Now  thought  to  be 
Pont-Nura,  in  the  duchy  of  Placentia. 

EMPRESS,  the  fpoufe  of  an  emperor,  or  a  woman 
who  governs  an  empire.  See  Emperor. 

EMPROSTHO i'ONOS,  a  fpecies  of  convulfion, 
wherein  the  head  bends  forward. 

EMPYiEMA,  in  Medicine ,  a  diforder  wherein  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  is  contained  in  the  thorax  or  bread,  after 
an  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  and  pleu¬ 
ra.  See  Medicine  Index. 

EMPYREAL  air.  So  Dr  Higgins  denominates 
that  which  Dr  Prieftley  calls  dephlog:Jlicated  air,  and 
other  philofophers  vital  or  pure  air. 

EMPYREUM,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  for  the  high- 
eft  heaven,  where  the  bleffed  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion. 

The  word  is  formed  of  «»,  and  fire ,  becaufe  of  iti 
fplendour. 

EMPYREUMA,  in  Chemrfiry,  fignifies  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  produced  from  burnt  oils.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  perceived  in  diftiliations  of  animal  as  well  as  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances,  when  they  are  expofed  to  a  quick 
fire. 

EMRODS.  See  Hemorrhoids. 

EMULATION,  a  generous  ardour  kindled  by  the 
praife- worthy  examples  of  others,  which  impels  us  to 
imitate,  to  rival,  and,  if  poflible,  to  excel  them.  This 
paflion  involves  in  it  efteem  of  the  perfon  whofe  attain¬ 
ments  or  conduft  we  emulate,  of  the  qualities  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  which  we  emulate  him,  and  a  defire  of  refem- 
blance,  together  with  a  joy  fpringing  from  the  hope  of 
fuccefs.  The  word  comes  originally  from  the  Greek 
xpi difpute,  contefl ;  whence  the  Latin  eemulus ,  and 
thence  our  emulation. 

Plato  obferves  of  emulation,  that  it  is  the  daughter 
of  envy  ;  if  fo,  there  is  great  a  difference  between  the 
mother  and  the  offspring  ;  the  one  is  a  virtue  and  the 
other  a  vice.  Emulation  admires  great  aftions,  and 
drives  to  imitate  them  •,  envy  refufes  them  the  praife* 
that  are  their  due  j  emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
thinks  of  furpafiing  a  rival ;  envy  is  low,  and  only  feeks 
to  leffen  him.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  would  be  more 
juft  to  fuppofe  emulation  the  daughter  of  admiration  : 
admiration,  however,  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
compofition  of  it. 

EMULGENT,  or  renal,  arteries,  thofe  which 
fupply  the  kidneys  with  blood  ;  being  fometimes  Angle, 
fometimes  double,  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

EMULSION,  a  foft  liquid  remedy,  of  a  colour  and 
confidence  refembling  milk.  See  Pharmacy. 

EMUNCTORY,  in  /. Inatomy ,  a  general  term  for 
all  thofe  parts  which  ferve  to  carry  off  the  excrementi- 
tious  parts  of  the  blood  and  other  humours  of  the  body. 

Such  more  efpecially  are  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and 
moft  of  the  glands. 

ENA LL AGE,  in  Grammar,  is  when  one  word  it 
fubftituted  for  another  of  the  fame  part  of  fpeech  :  A 
fubftantive  for  an  adjeflive  *,  as  txercitus  viSlor,  for 
vifioriofus  ;  fice/us.  for  ficelefius  :  A  primitive  for  a  de¬ 
rivative  ■,  as  Durdana  armn,  lor  Dardannt :  An  aflive 
for  a  pa  (live  ;  as  no*  humid  a  at  to  precipitot,  for  pried  - 

pitatur,  &c.  ... 

ENAMEL,  in  general,  is  a  vitrified  matter  betwixt 
”  the 
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the  parts  of  which  is  difperfed  feme  unvitrified  matter  : 
hence  enamel  ought  to  have  all  the  properties  of  glafs 
except  tranfparency. 

Enamels  have  for  their  bails  a  pure  cryftal  glafs  or 
frit,  ground  up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and  tin  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe,  with  the  addition  ufually  of 
white  fait  of  tartar.  Thefe  ingredients  baked  toge¬ 
ther  are  the  matter  of  all  enamels,  which  are  made  by 
adding  colours  of  this  or  that  kind  in  powder  to  this 
matter,  and  melting  or  incorporating  them  together  in 
a  furnace. 

For  white  enamel,  Neri  ( De  Arte  Vitriar.)  diredls 
only  manganefe  to  be  added  to  the  matter  which  con- 
ftitutes  the  bafis.  For  azure,  zaffer  mixed  with  calx 
of  brafs.  For  green,  calx  of  brafs  with  feales  of  iron, 
or  with  crocus  martis.  For  black,  zaffer  with  man¬ 
ganefe  or  with  crocus  martis  ;  or  manganefe  with  tartar. 
For  red,  manganefe,  or  calx  of  copper  and  red  tartar. 
For  purple,  manganefe  with  calx  of  brafs.  For  yellow, 
tartar  and  manganefe.  And  for  violet-coloured  enamel, 
manganefe  with  thrice-calcined  brafs. 

In  making  thefe  enamels,  the  following  general  cau¬ 
tions  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved.  I.  That  the  pots 
mull  be  glazed  with  white  glafs,  and  muft  be  fuch  as 
will  bear  the  fire.  2.  That  the  matter  of  enamels 
inuft  be  very  nicely  mixed  with  the  colours.  3.  When 
the  enamel  is  good,  and  the  colour  well  incorporated,  it 
muft  be  taken  from  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  4. 
The  general  way  of  making  the  coloured  enamel  is  this : 
Powder,  fift,  and  grind,  all  the  colours  very  nicely, 
and  firtl  mix  them  with  one  another,  and  then  with  the 
common  matter  of  enamels :  then  fet  them  in  pots  in  a 
furnace  j  and  when  they  are  well  mixed  and  incorpo¬ 
rated,  call  them  into  water  ;  and  when  dry,  fet  them 
in  a  furnace  again  to  melt  •,  and  when  melted,  take  a 
proof  of  it.  If  too  deep-coloured,  add  more  of  the 
common  matter  of  enamels  j  and  if  too  pale,  add  more 
of  the  colours. 

Enamels  are  ufed  either  in  counterfeiting  or  imita¬ 
ting  precious  ftones,  in  painting  in  enamel  ;  or  by  en- 
amellers,  jewellers,  and  goldfmiths,  in  gold,  filver, 
and  other  metals.  The  two  firft  kinds  are  ufually  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  workmen  themfelves,  who  are  employed 
in  thefe  arts.  That  ufed  by  jewellers,  &c.  is  brought 
to  us  chiefly  from  Venice  or  Holland,  in  little  cakes  of 
different  fizes,  commonly  about  four  inches  diameter, 
having  the  mark  of  the  maker  ftruck  upon  it  with  a 
puncheon.  It  pays  is.  7rVod-  the  pound  on  impor¬ 
tation,  and  draws  back  is.  5T5%d.  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
per  pound. 

ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  laying  enamel  upon 
metals,  as  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c.  and  of  melting  it  at 
the  fire,  or  of  making  divers  curious  works  in  it  at  a 
lamp.  It  fignifies  alfo  to  paint  in  enamel. 

The  method  of  painting  in  ENAMEL.  This  is  per¬ 
formed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and  mod  commonly 
of  copper,  enamelled  with  the  white  enamel  whereon 
they  paint  with  colours  which  are  melted  in  the  fire, 
where  they  take  a  brightnefs  and  luftre  like  that  of 
glafs.  This  painting  is  the  moll  prized  of  all  for  its 
peculiar  brightnefs  and  vivacity,  which  is  very  per¬ 
manent,  the  force  of  its  colours  not  being  effaced  or 
fullied  with  time  as  in  other  painting,  and  continuing 
always  as  frelh  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  workmen’s 
hands.  It  is  ufual  in  miniature  5  it  being  the  more 
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difficult  the  larger  it  is,  by  reafon  of  certain  accidents  Enarnei- 
is  is  liable  to  in  the  operation.  Enamelling  flrould  Eng. 
only  be  pradlifed  on  plates  of  gold,  the  other  metals 
being  lefs  pure  :  copper,  for  inflance,  feales  with  the 
application,  and  yields  fumes  ;  and  filver  turns  the 
yellow  white.  Nor  muft  the  plate  be  made  flat  •,  for 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  enamel  cracks  ;  to  avoid  which,  they 
ufually  forge  them  a  little  round  or  oval,  and  not  too 
thick.  The  plate  being  well  and  evenly  forged,  they 
ufually  begin  the  operation  by  laying  on  a  couch  of 
white  enamel  (as  we  obferved  above)  on  both  fides, 
which  prevents  the  metal  from  fwelling  and  bliftering  j 
and  this  firft  layer  fervesforthe  ground  of  all  the  other 
colours.  The  plate  being  thus  prepared,  they  begin  at 
firft  by  drawing  out  exactly  the  fubjedl  to  be  painted 
with  red  vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking  all 
parts  of  the  defign  very  lightly  with  a  frnall  pencil. 

After  this,  the  colours  (which  are  to  be  before  ground 
with  water  in  a  mortar  of  agate  extremely  fine,  and 
mixed  with  oil  of  fpike  fomewhat  thick)  are  to  be  laid 
on,  obferving  the  mixtures  and  colours  that  agree  to  the 
different  part9  of  the  fubjeft  ;  for  which  it  is  neceffary 
to  underftand  painting  in  miniature.  But  here  the 
workman  muft  be  very  cautious  of  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  the  oil  of  fpike  he  employs  to  mix  his  colours 
with,  for  it  is  very  fubjedl  to  adulterations. 

Great  care  muft  likewifebe  taken,  that  the  leaf!  duft 
imaginable  come  not  to  your  colours  while  you  are  ei¬ 
ther  painting  or  grinding  them  ;  for  the  lead  fpeck, 
when  it  is  woiked  up  with  it,  and  when  the  work  comes 
to  be  put  into  the  reverberatory  to  be  made  red  hot, 
will  leave  a  hole,  and  fo  deface  the  work. 

When  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  painting  muft  be 
gently  dried  over  a  flow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and 
the  colours  afterwards  melted  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red  hot  in  a  fire  like  what 
the  enamellers  ufe.  Afterwards  that  part  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  muft  be  paffed  over  again  which  the  fire  hath  any 
thing  effaced,  ftrengthening  the  (hades  and  colours, 
and  committing  it  again  to  the  fire,  obferving  the  fame 
method  as  before,  which  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  work 
be  finiftied. 

Method  of  Enamelling  by  the  Lamp.  Mod 
enamelled  works  are  wrought  at  the  fire  of  a  lamp,  in 
which,  inftead  of  oil,  they  put  melted  horfe-greafe, 
which  they  called  caballine  oil.  The  lamp,  which  is 
of  copper,  or  white,  iron,  confifts  of  two  pieces  5  in  one 
of  which  is  a  kind  of  oval  plate,  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
high,  in  which  they  put  the  oil  and  the  cotton.  The 
other  part,  called  the  box ,  in  which  the  lamp  is  inclofed, 
ferves  only  to  receive  the  oil  which  boils  over  by  the 
force  of  the  fire.  This  lamp,  or,  where  feveral  artifts 
work  together,  two  or  three  more  lamps  are  placed  on 
a  table  of  proper  height.  Under  the  table,  about  the 
middle  of  its  height,  is  a  double  pair  of  organ  bellows, 
which  one  of  the  workmen  moves  up  and  down  with 
his  foot  to  quicken  the  flame  of  the  lamps,  which  are 
by  this  means  excited  to  an  incredible  degree  of  vehe¬ 
mence.  Grooves  made  with  a  gauge  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  table,  and  covered  with  parchment,  convey  the  wind 
of  the  bellows  to  a  pipe  of  glafs  before  each  lamp  j  and 
that  the  enamellers  may  not  be  incommoded  with  the 
heat  of  the  lamp,  every  pipe  is  covered  at  fix  inches  di- 
ftance  with  a  little  tin  plate,  fixed  into  the  table  by  a 
wooden  handle.  When  the  works  do  not  require  a  long 
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Enamel-  blaft,  they  only  ufe  a  glafs  pipe,  into  which  they  blow 
ling  with  their  mouth. 

II  It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  finenefs  and  de- 

Encauftic  j;cacy  tiie  threads  of  enamel  may  be  drawn  at  the 
■  ainting-  Xhofe  which  are  ufed  in  making  falfe  tufts  of 

feathers  are  fo  fine,  that  they  may  be  wound  on  the 
reel  like  filk  or  thread.  The  fictitious  jets  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  ufed  in  embroideries,  are  alfo  made  of  enamel ; 
and  that  with  fo  much  art,  that  every  fmall  piece  hath 
its  hole  to  pafs  the  thread  through  wherewith  it.  is 
fewed.  Thefe  holes  are  made  by  blowing  them  in¬ 
to  long  pieces  ;  which  they  afterwards  cut  with  a  pro¬ 
per  tool. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  Venetian  or  Dutch  enamels  are 
ufed  alone  ;  they  commonly  melt  them  in  an  iron  ladle, 
with  an  equal  part  of  glafs  or  cryftal  ;  and  when  the 
two  matters  are  in  perfefl  fufion,  they  draw  it  out  into 
threads  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work.  They  take  it  out  of  the  ladle  while  liquid, 
with  two  pieces  of  broken  tobacco-pipes,  which  they 
extend  from  each  other  at  arm’s  length.  If  the  thread 
is  required  Hill  longer,  then  another  workman  holds 
one  end,  and  continues  to  draw  it  out,  while  the  fir  ft 
holds  the  enamel  to  the  flame.  Tliofe  threads,  when 
cold,  are  cut  into  what  lengths  the  workman  thinks 
fit,  but  commonly  from  to  to  12  inches  :  and  as  they 
are  all  round,  if  they  are  required  to  be  flat,  they  muff 
be  drawn  through  a  pair  of  pinchers  while  yet  hot. 
They  have  alfo  another  iron  inftrument  in  form  of 
pinchers,  to  draw  out  the  enamel  by  the  lamp  when  it 
is  to  be  worked  and  difpofed  in  figures.  Lallly,  they 
have  glafs  tubes  of  various  fizes,  ferving  to  blow  the 
enamel  into  various  figures,  and  preferve  the  neceffary 
vacancies  therein  ;  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  fluff,  and  form 
the  contours.  When  the  enameller  is  at  work,  he  fits 
before  the  lamp  wuth  his  foot  on  the  ftep  that  moves  on 
the  bellows  ;  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  work  to 
be  enamelled,  or  the  brafs  or  iron  wires  the  figures  are 
to  be  formed  on,  he  direfts  with  his  right  the  enamel 
thread,  which  he  holds  to  the  flame  with  a  management 
and  patience  equally  furprifing.  There  are  few  things 
they  cannot  make  or  reprefent  with  enamel  :  and  fome 
figures  are  as  well  finilhed,  as  if  done  by  the  moft  fkil- 
ful  carvers. 

ENARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpecies  of  Diar- 
XHROSIS. 

ENC/ENI  A,  the  name  of  three  feveral  feftivals  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  Jews  in  memory  of  the  dedication,  or 
rather  purification,  of  the  temple,  by  Judas  Maccabae- 
us,  Solomon,  and  Zorobbabel.  1  his  term  is  hkewife 
ufed  in  church  hifforv  for  the  dedication  of  Chriflian 
churches. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  of  a  Camp.  . 

ENCANTHIS,  in  Surgery ,  a  tubercle  arifing  either 
from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  from  the  adjacent 
red  (kin  ;  fome  times  fo  large,  as  to  obftrufl  not  only 
the  punfla  lachrvmalia,  but  alfo  part  of  the  fight  or  pu¬ 
pil  itfelf.  See  Surgery. 

ENCAUSTIC  and  Encaustum,  the  fame  with 
enamelling  and  enamel.  See  Enamelling  and  Ena¬ 
mel. 

Encaustic  Painting ,  a  method  of  painting  made  ufe 
of  by  the  ancients,  in  which  wax  was  employed  to  give 
a  glofs  to  their  colours,  and  to  preferve  them  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air. 


This  ancient  art,  after  having  been  long  loft,  was  Encauftie 
reftored  by  Count  Caylus,  a  member  of  the  Academy  *  Paintm; 
of  Inscriptions  in  France  ;  and  the  method  of  painting  ~'t 
in  wax  was  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  year  1753  ;  though  M. 
Bachelier,  the  author  of  a  treatife  De  I'HiJioire  et  du 
Secret  de  la  Peinture  en  Ctre,  had  actually  painted  a 
piflure  in  wax  in  1749  ;  and  lie  was  the  firft  who 
communicated  to  the  public  the  method  of  performing 
the  operation  of  inuftion,  which  i3  the  principal  cha- 
rafleriftic  of  the  encauftic  painting.  The  Count  kept 
his  method  a  fecret  for  fome  time,  contenting  himfelf 
with  exhibiting  a  piflure  at  the  Louvre  in  1 754»  re" 
prefenting  the  head  of  Minerva,  painted  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients,  which  excited  the  curiofity  of  the 
public,  and  was  very  much  admired.  In  the  interval  of 
fufpenie,  feveral  attempts  were  made  to  recover  the  an¬ 
cient  method  of  painting.  The  firft  fcheme  adopted 
was  that  of  melting  wax  and  oil  of  turpentine  toge¬ 
ther,  and  ufing  this  compofition  as  a  vehicle  for  mix¬ 
ing  and  laying  on  the  colours.  But  this  method  did 
not  explain  Pliny’s  meaning,  as  the  wax  is  not  burnt  in 
this  way  of  managing  it.  In  another  attempt,  which 
was  much  more  agreeable  to  the  hiltorian’s  defeription 
of  encauftic  painting,  the  wax  was  melted  with  ftrong 
lixivium  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  with  this  the  colours 
were  ground.  When  the  piflure  was  finiftied,  it  was 
gradually  prefented  to  the  fire,  fo  as  to  melt  the  wax  ; 
which  was  thus  diffufed  through  all  the  particles  of 
the  colours,  fo  that  they  were  fixed  to  the  ground, 
and  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  air  or  moifture.  But 
the  method  of  Count  Caylus  is  much  more  fimple  :  the 
cloth  or  wood  which  he  defigned  for  the  bafis  of  his 
piflure,  is  waxed  over,  by  only  rubbing  it  fimply  with 
a  piece  of  bees-wax  •,  the  wood  or  cloth,  ftretchtd.  on 
a  frame,  being  held  horizontally  over,  or  perpendicu¬ 
larly  before  a  fire,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  the.  wax 
might  gradually  melt,  whilft  it  is  rubbed  on,  oiffufe 
itfelf,  penetrate  the  body,  and  £11  the  interftic.es  of  the 
texture  of  the  cloth,  which,  when  cool,  is  fit  to 
paint  upon  ;  but  as  water  colours,  or  thofe  that  are 
mixed  up  with  common  water,  will  not  adhere  to  the 
wax,  the  whole  piflure  is  to  be  firft  rubbed  over 
with  Spanifh  chalk  or  white,  and  then  the  colours  are 
applied  to  it ;  when  the  piflure  is  dry,  it  is  put  near 
the  fire,  whereby  the  wax  melts,  and  abforbs  all  the 

colours.  ,  .  r  ,  .  ^  , 

Mr  J.  H.  Muntz,  in  a  treatife  on  this  lubjefl,  has 
propofed  feveral  improvement-  in  the  art  of  encauftic 
painting.  When  the  painting  is  on  cloth,  he  direfls 
it  to  be  prepared  by  ftretching  it  on  a  frame,  and  rub¬ 
bing  one  fide  feveral  times  ovtr  with  a  puce  ot  bees¬ 
wax,  or  virgin  wax,  till  it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of 
wax’  of  confiderable  thicknefs.  In.  fine  linen,  this  is 
the  only  operation  neceffary  previous  to  painting ; 
but  coarfe  cloth  muft  be  rubbed  gmils  on  the  unwax¬ 
ed  fide  with  a  pumice-ft  nr.  to  t.A>-  <ff  all  thofe  knots 
which  would  prevent  the  fre-  and  acc  rate  working 
of  the  pencil.  Then  the  futjefl  i-  to  be  painted  on  the 
unwaxed  (ide  with  colours  prepared  and  tempered  mth 
water;  and  when  the  piflure  i-  finilhed,  it  mult  bo 
brought  near  the  fire,  that  the  wax  may  melt  am.  fix 
the  colours.  This  nv  tbod,  however,  can  unlv  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  cloth  or  paper,  through  the  f.  ''ftuncc  ot 
which  the  wax  may  pafs  ;  but  in  wood,  Hone,  metal-, 
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Encauftic  or  plafter,  the  former  method  of  Count  Caylus  muft  be 
Painting,  obferved. 

Mr  Muntz  has  alfo  difcovered  a  method  of  forming 
grounds  for  painting  with  crayons,  and  fixing  thefe,  as 
well  as  water-colours  employed  with  the  pencil.  On 
the  unwaxed  fide  of  a  linen  cloth,  ftretched  and  waxed 
as  before,  lay  an  even  and  thick  coat  of  the  colour  pro¬ 
per  for  the  ground  5  having  prepared  this  colour  by 
mixing  feme  proper  pigment  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  chalk,  and  tempering  them  with  water.  When  the 
colour  is  dry,  bring  the  picture  to  the  fire,  that  the 
wax  may  melt,  pafs  through  the  cloth,  and  fix  the 
ground.  An  additional  quantity  of  wax  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  back  of  the  picture,  if  that  which  was 
firft  rubbed  on  Ihould  not  be  fufficient  for  the  body  of 
colour  ;  but  as  thh  muft  be  laid  on  without  heat,  the 
wax  fhould  be  diflolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brufh,  and  the  canvas  be  again  expoled  to 
the  fire,  that  the  frelh  fupply  of  wax  may  pafs  through 
the  cloth,  and  be  abforbed  by  the  colour  ;  and  thus  a 
firm  and  good  body  will  be  formed  for  working  on 
with  the  crayons.  If  cloth  and  paper  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  the  cloth  muft  be  firft  fixed  to  the  draining 
frame,  and  then  the  paper  muft  be  pafted  to  it  with 
a  compofition  of  pafte  made  with  wheaten  flour,  or 
ftarch  and  water,  and  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  weight 
of  common  turpentine.  The  turpentine  muft  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  pafte  when  it  is  almoft  fufficiently  boiled, 
and  the  compofition  well  ftirred,  and  left  to  fimmer 
over  the  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes :  let  wax  be  diffol- 
ved  in  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin 
pafte  :  and  when  the  cloth  and  paper  are  dry,  let  them 
be  held  near  a  fire  •,  and  with  a  brulh  lay  a  coat  of  the 
wax  and  turpentine  on  both  fides  the  joined  cloth  and 
paper,  in  fuch  a  degree  of  thicknefs,  that  both  furfaces 
may  fhine  throughout  without  any  appearance  of  dull 
fpots.  Then  expofe  the  cloth  to  the  fire,  or  to  the 
fun  j  by  which  means  the  oil  will  evaporate,  and  the 
wax  become  folid,  and  be  fit  to  receive  any  com¬ 
pofition  of  colour  for  a  ground,  which  is  to  be  laid 
on  as  above  diredled  in  the  cafe  of  cloth  without 
paper. 

Almoft  all  the  colours  that  are  ufed  in  oil-painting 
may  be  alfo  applied  in  the  encauftic  method.  Mr 
Muntz  objedls,  indeed,  to  brown,  light  pink,  and  un¬ 
burnt  terra  di  Sienna ;  becaufe  thefe,  on  account  of 
their  gummy  or  ftony  texture,  will  not  admit  fuch  a 
cohefion  with  the  wax  as  will  properly  fix  them  ;  but 
other  colours  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  oil-painting, 
as  red  lead,  red  orpiment,  cryftals  of  verdegris,  and 
red  precipitate  of  mercury,  may  be  ufed  here.  The 
crayons  ufed  in  encauftic  painting  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  ufed  in  the  common  way  of  crayon  painting,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  that  in  their  compofition  are  too  tena¬ 
cious  ;  and  the  method  of  ufing  them  is  the  fame  in 
both  cafes. 

The  encauftic  painting  has  many  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  :  though  the  colours  have  not  the  natural  varnith 
ot  Ihining  which  they  acquire  with  oil,  they  have  all 


the  ftrength  of  paintings  in  oil,  and  all  the  airinefs  of  Encauftic 
water-colours,  without  partaking  of  the  apparent  Painting, 
character  or  defedls  of  either  :  they  may  be  looked  at '' '  1 V  " 
in  any  light  and  in  any  fituation,  without  any  falfe 
glare  :  the  colours  are  firm,  and  will  bear  walhing  ;  and 
a  pi&ure,  after  having  been  fmoked,  and  then  expofed 
to  the  dew,  becomes  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  but  juft 
painted.  It  may  alfo  be  retouched  at  pleafure  with¬ 
out  any  detriment  to  the  colours  j  for  the  new  colours 
will  unite  with  the  old  ones,  without  fpots,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  common  fize  painting  ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  to 
rub  the  places  to  be  touched  with  oil  as  in  oil  pictures  ; 
it  is  not  liable  to  crack,  and  eafily  repaired,  if  it  Ihould 
chance  to  fuffer  any  injury.  The  duration  of  this 
painting  is  alfo  a  very  material  advantage  j  the  colours 
are  not  liable  to  fade  and  change  j  no  damp  can  affedt 
them,  nor  any  corrofive  fubftance  injure  them  ;  nor 
can  the  colour  fall  off  in  drivers  from  the  canvas. 

Ho  wever,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  and  other  advan¬ 
tages  enumerated  by  the  Abbe  Mazeas  and  Mr  Muntz, 
this  art  has  not  yet  been  much  praftifed.  Many  of 
thefe  properties  belong  to  a  much  higher  fpecies  of  en¬ 
cauftic  painting  afterwards  difcovered  in  England,  the 
colours  of  which  are  fixed  by  a  very  intenfe  heat  j  nor 
are  the  colours  or  grounds  on  which  they  are  laid 
liable  to  be  diflolved  or  corroded  by  any  chemical  men- 
ftruum,  nor  like  the  glnffy  colours  of  enamel,  to  run 
out  of  the  drawing  on  the  fire.  What  this  method 
confifts  in  will  appear  from  the  following  account  com¬ 
municated  in  a  letter  from  Jofiali  Colebrooke  to  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
^56. 

“  The  art  of  painting  with  burnt  wax  (fays  he) 
has  long  been  loft  to  the  world.  The  ufe  of  it  to  paint¬ 
ers  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  painting  was  of  the 
utmoft  confequence.  Drying  oil  being  unknown,  they 
had  nothing  to  preferve  their  colours  entire  from  the 
injury  of  damps  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  a  varnifh  of 
fome  fort  was  therefore  neceflary  ;  but  they  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  diftiiled  fpirits,  could  not,  as  we  now 
do,  diffolve  gums  to  make  a  tranfparent  coat  for  their 
pictures  :  this  invention  therefore  of  burnt  wax  fupplied 
that  defeft  to  them  ;  and  with  this  manner  of  painting 
the  chambers  and  other  rooms  in  their  houfes  were 
furnifhed  :  this  Pliny  calls  encaujhtm ,  and  we  encaujlic 
painting. 

“  The  following  experiments,  which  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  lay  before  your  Lordlhip  and  the  Society, 
were  occafioned  by  the  extraft  of  a  letter  from  the 
Abbe  Mazeas,  tranflated  by  Dr  Parfons,  and  publilhed 
in  the  fecond  part  of  the  49th  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  rYanfa&ions,  N°  too.  concerning  the  ancient 
method  of  painting  with  burnt  wax,  revived  by  Count 
Caylus. 

“  fhe  count’s  method  was,  1.  To  rub  the  cloth  or 
board  defigned  for  the  piflure  Amply  over  with  bees¬ 
wax.  2.  To  lay  on  the  colours  mixed  with  common 
water  :  but  as  the  colours  will  not  adhere  to  the  wax, 
the  whole  pi&ure  was  firft  rubbed  over  with  (a)  Spa- 

nith 


(a)  “  Spamfh  chalk  is  called  by  Dr  Parfons,  in  a  note,  Spanifh  white.  This  is  a  better  kind  of  whitening 
than  the  common,  and  was  the  only  white  that  had  the  name  of  Spanifh  annexed  to  it  that  I  could  procure, 
though  I  inquired  for  it  at  moft  if  not  all  the  colour  ihops  in  town. 

«  My 
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Encauftic 

Painting. 


nifh  chalk,  and  then  the  colours  are  ufed.  3.  When 
the  pifture  is  dry  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whereby  the 
wax  melts,  and  abforbs  all  the  colours. 

“  Exp.  I.  A  piece  of  oak  board  was  rubbed  over 
■with  bees-wax,  firft  againft  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
then  with  the  grain,  to  fill  up  all  the  pores  that  re¬ 
mained  after  it  had  been  planed,  and  afterwards  was 
rubbed  over  with  as  much  dry  Spanilh  white  as  could 
be  made  to  flick  on  it.  This,  on  being  painted  (the  co¬ 
lours  mixed  with  water  only),  fo  clogged  the  pencil, 
and  mixed  fo  unequally  with  the  ground,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  make  an  even  outline,  but  what  was  fo 
much  thicker  in  one  part  than  another,  that  it  would 
not  bear  fo  much  as  the  name  of  painting-,  neither 
had  it  any  appearance  of  a  picture.  However,  to  pur- 
fue  the  experiment,  this  was  put  at  a  dittance  from  the 
fire,  on  the  hearth,  and  the  wax  melted  by  flow  de¬ 
grees :  but  the  Spanilh  white  (though  laid  as  fmooth 
as  fo  foft  a  body  would  admit,  before  the  colour  was 
laid  on),  on  melting  the  wax  into  it,  was  not  fufficient 
to  hide  the  grain  of  the  wood,  nor  (how  the  colours  by 
a  proper  whitenefs  of  the  ground  ;  the  wax,  in  rubbing 
on  the  board,  was  unavoidably  thicker  in  fome  parts 
than  in  others,  and  the  Spanilh  white  the  fame  :  on 
this  I  fufpefted  there  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  the  Spa- 
nidi  white,  and  made  the  inquiry  mentioned  in  the 
note  (a). 

“  To  obviate  the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  the 
firft  experiment. 

“  Exp.  2.  A  piece  of  old  wainfcot  (oak-board)  -J-th 
of  an  inch  thick  ;  which,  having  been  part  of  an  old 
drawer,  was  not  likely  to  fhrink  on  being  brought  near 
the  fire  :  this  was  fmoolhed  with  a  filh-fkin;  made  quite 
warm  before  the  fire  -,  and  then,  with  a  brufli  dipped 
in  white  wax,  melted  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  fmeared  all 
over,  and  applied  to  the  fire  again.  That  the  wax  might 
be  equally  thick  in  all  parts  of  the  board,  a  ground 
was  laid  (on  the  waxed  board)  with  levigated  chalk 
mixed  with  gum-water  (viz.  gum-arabic  diffolved  in 
water)  :  When  it  was  dry,  I  painted  it  with  a  kind  of 
landfcape  ;  and  purfuing  the  method  laid  down  bv  Count 
Caylus,  brought  it  gradually  to  the  fire.  I  fixed  the 
picture  on  a  fire  fcreen,  which  would  preferve  the  heat 
and  communicate  it  to  the  back  part  of  the  board.  1  his 
was  placed  firft  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  the 
fire,  and  brought  forwards  by  flow  degrees,  till  it  came 
within  one  foot  of  the  fire,  which  made  the  wax  fwell 
and  bloat  up  the  picture  ;  but  as  the  chalk  did  not  ab- 
forb  the  wax,  the  pidlure  fell  from  the  board  and  left 
it  quite  bare. 

“  Exp.  3.  I  mixed  three  parts  white  wax,  and  one 
part  white  refin,  hoping  the  tenacity  of  the  refin  might 
preferve  the  picture.  This  was  laid  on  a  board  heated 
with  a  brufh  as  in  the  former  and  the  ground  was 
chalk  prepared  as  before.  This  was  p'aced  horizontal¬ 
ly  on  an  iron  box,  charged  with  a  hot  heater,  drift¬ 
ing  it  from  time  to  time,  that  the  wax  and  refin  might 
penetrate  the  chalk  ;  and  hoping  from  this  pofition, 
that  the  ground,  bloated  by  melting  the  wax,  would 


fubfide  into  its  proper  place  ;  but  this,  like  the  other,  Encanflic 
came  from  the  board,  and  would  not  at  all  adhere.  Painting. 

“Exp.  4.  Prepared  chalk  four  drams,  white  wax, 
white  refin,  of  each  a  dram,  burnt  alabafler  half  a  dram, 
were  all  powdered  together  and  fifted,  mixed  with  fpi- 
rit  of  molaffes  inftead  of  water,  and  put  for  a  ground 
on  a  board  fmeared  with  wax  and  refin,  as  in  Exp.  3. 

Th  is  was  alfo  placed  horizontally  on  a  box-iron  as  the 
former  :  the  pifture  bliftered,  and  was  cracked  all 
over  ;  and  though  removed  from  the  box-iron  to  an 
oven  moderately  heated  (in  the  fame  horizontal  pofi¬ 
tion),  it  would  not  fubfide,  nor  become  fmooth. 

When  it  was  cold,  I  took  an  iron  fpatula  made  warm, 
and  moved  it  gently  over  the  furface  of  the  picture, 
as  if  I  were  to  fpread  a  plafter.  (This  thought  oc¬ 
curred,  from  the  board  being  prepared  with  wax  and 
refin,  and  the  ground  having  the  fame  materials  in  its 
compofition,  the  force  of  the  fpatula  might  make  them 
unite).  This  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  reduce  the  fur- 
face  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  fmoothnefs  ;  but  as  the 
ground  was  broke  off  in  many  places,  I  repaired  it 
with  flake  white,  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  milk,  and  repainttd  it  with  molaffes  fpirit  (inftead 
of  water),  and  then  put  it  into  an  oven  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  heat.  In  this  I  found  the  colours  fixed, 
but  darker  than  when  it  was  at  firft  painted  ;  and  it 
would  bear  being  walked  with  water,  not  rubbed  with 
a  wet  cloth. 

“  Exp.  5.  A  board  (that  had  been  ufed  in  a  former 
experiment)  was  fmeared  with  wax  and  refin,  of  each 
equal  parts;  was  wetted  with  molaffes  fpirit,  to  make 
whitening  (or  Spanilh  white)  mixed  with  gum  water 
adhere.  This,  when  dry,  was  feraped  with  a  knife, 
to  make  it  equally  thick  in  all  places.  It  was  put  into 
a  warm  oven,  to  make  the  varnilh  incorporate  partly 
with  the  whitening  before  it  was  painted  ;  and  it  had 
only  a  fmall  degree  of  heat ;  water  was  only  ufed  to 
mix  the  colours.  This  was  again  put  into  an  oven 
with  a  greater  degree  of  heat ;  but  it  flaked  off  from 
the  board  :  whether  it  might  be  owing  to  the  board’s 
having  had  a  fecond  coat  of  varnilh  (the  firft  having 
been  feraped  and  melted  off),  and  that  the  unfluous 
parts  of  the  wax  had  fo  entered  its  pores,  that  it  would 
not  retain  a  fecond  varnilh,  I  cannot  tell. 

“  Exp.  6.  Having  mifearried  in  tliefe  trial',  I  took 
a  new  board,  planed  fmooth,  but  not  poliftw  d  either 
with  a  fifh  (kin  or  rulhes  :  I  warmed  it,  and  fmeared  it 
with  wax  only  ;  then  took  cirnolia  (tobacco-pipe  clay) 
diverted  of  its  fand,  by  bring  diffolved  in  water  and 
poured  off,  leaving  the  coarfe  heavy  parts  behind.  Af¬ 
ter  this  was  dried  and  powdered,  I  mixed  it  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  cow’s  milk, 
and  made  a  ground  with  this  on  the  waxed  b<<ard  r  this 
I  was  induced  to  try,  by  know  ing  that  tin-  yolk  of  an 
egg  will  diffolve  almoft  all  unftuous  fubftances,  and 
make  them  incorporate  with  water;  and  I  apprehend¬ 
ed,  that  a  ground  thus  prepared,  would  adhere  fo  much 
the  more  firmly  to  the  board  than  the  former  had  done, 
as  to  prevent  its  flaking  off.  The  milk,  I  thought, 

might 


“  My  friend  M.  da  Cofta  Ihowed  me  a  piece  of  Spanilh  chalk  in  his  collection,  which  leemtd  more  like  ti  wo 
UA  (tobacco  pipe-clay),  and  was  the  reafon  of  my  ufing  that  in  one  ot  the  experiments. 
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Encauftic  might  anfwer  two  purpofes;  firft,  by  uniting  the  ground 
Painting,  -with  the  wax;  and  fecondly,  by  anfwering  the  end  of 
fize  or  gum-water,  and  prevent  the  colours  from  link¬ 
ing  too  deep  into  the  ground,  or  running  one  into  an¬ 
other.  When  the  ground  was  near  dry,  I  fmoothed  it 
with  a  pallet  knife,  and  walhed  with  milk  and  egg  where 
I  had  occafion  to  make  it  fmooth  and  even  :  when  dry 
I  painted  it,  mixing  the  colours  with  common  water  ; 
this,  on  being  placed  horizontally  in  an  oven  only  warm 
enough  te  melt  the  wax,  flaked  from  the  board  •,  but 
held  fo  much  better  together  than  any  of  the  former, 
that  I  palled  part  of  it  on  paper. 

“  Exp.  7.  Flake-white  (or  the  purell  fort  of  white- 
lead)  mixed  with  egg  and  milk,  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
the  oven,  put  on  the  waxed  board,  as  in  the  lad  expe¬ 
riment. 

“  The  bad  fuccefs  which  had  attended  all  the  former 
experiments,  led  me  to  conlider  of  what  ufe  the  wax  was 
in  this  kind  of  painting  :  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
it  was  only  as  a  varnilh  to  preferve  the  colours  from 
fading. 

“  In  order  to  try  this : 

44  Exp.  8.  I  took  what  the  brick-layers  call  fne 
fuff,  or  putty  (b)  :  to  this  I  added  a  fmall  quantity  of 
burnt  alabafter,  to  make  it  dry  :  this  it  foon  did  in  the 
open  air  5  but  before  I  put  on  any  colours,  I  dried  it 
gently  by  the  fire,  left  the  colours  Ihould  run.  When 
it  was  painted,  I  warmed  it  gradually  by  the  fire  (to 
prevent  the  ground  from  cracking)  till  it  was  very  hot. 
I  then  took  white  wax  three  parts,  white  refin  one 
part ;  melted  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  with  a 
brulh  fpread  them  all  over  the  painted  board,  and  kept 
it  clofe  to  the  fire  in  a  perpendicular  fituation,  that 
what  wax  and  refin  the  plafter  would  not  abforb  might 
drop  off.  When  it  was  cold,  I  found  the  colours  were 
not  altered,  either  from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  palling 
the  brulh  over  them.  I  then  rubbed  it  with  a  foft  li¬ 
nen  cloth,  and  thereby  procured  a  kind  of  glofs,  which 
I  afterwards  increafed  by  rubbing  it  with  a  hard 
brulh  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  fcratching  or  leaving  any 
marks  on  the  piflure,  that  it  became  more  fmooth  and 
polilhed  by  it. 

“  After  I  had  made  all  the  foregoing  experiments,  in 
converfation  with  my  honoured  and  learned  friend  Dr 
Kidby,  a  fellow  of  this  fociety,  I  faid  I  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  the  encauftic  painting  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was.  Upon  which  he  told  me,  that  there  was  a 
paffage  in  Vitruvius  de  Archite&ura  relative  to  that 
kind  of  painting  :  and  was  fo  good  as  to  tranfcribe  it 
for  me  from  the  7th  book,  chap.  9.  De  minii  tempe- 
ratura.  Vitruvius’s  words  are  :  At  ft  quis  fubtilior 
fuerit,  et  valuer  it  expolitionem  miniaceam  fuum  colorem 
retinere ,  cum  paries  expolitus  et  aridus  fuerit ,  tunc  ceram 


Punicatn  HquefaSam  igni,  paulo  oleo  temper a/am,  feta  in¬ 
ducat,  deinde  pofea  carbonibus  in  ferreo  vafe  compoftis, 
earn  ceram  apprime  cutn  pariete,  calefaciendo  fudore  co- 
gat,  fiatque  ut  percequetur,  deinde  cum  candela  iinteifque' 
purls  fubigat ,  utifgna  marmorea  nuda  curantur.  Hcsc 
autem  Kx.vtrtg  Greece  dicitur.  Ita  obfans  cerce  Pu  niece 
lorica  non  patitur,  nec  lunce  fplendorem ,  nec  foils  radios 
lambendo  eripere  ex  his  politionibus  colorem. 

“  Which  1  thus  tranllate  :  4  Eut  if  any  one  is  more 
wary,  and  would  have  the  polilhing  [painting]  with 
vermilion  hold  its  colour,  when  the  wall  is  painted  and 
dry,  let  him  take  Carthaginian  [Barbary]  wax,  melt¬ 
ed  with  a  little  oil,  and  rub  it  on  the  wall  with  a  hair- 
pencil  ;  and  afterwards  let  him  put  live  coals  into  an 
iron  veffel  [chafing-dilh],  and  hold  it  clofe  to  the  wax, 
when  the  wall,  by  being  heated,  begins  to  fweat;  then 
let  it  be  made  fmooth  :  afterwards  let  him  rub  it  with 
a  (c)  candle  and  (d)  clean  linen  rags,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  they  do  the  naked  marble  ftatues.  This  the 
Greeks  call  kxvfis.  The  coat  of  Carthaginian  wax 
(thus  put  on)  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  neither  fuffers  the 
moon  by  night,  nor  the  fun-beams  by  day,  to  deftroy 
the  colour.’ 

“  Being  fatisfied,  from  this  paffage  in  Vitruvius,  that 
the  manner  of  ufing  wax  in  Exp.  8.  was  right,  I  was 
now  to  find  if  the  wax-varnifh,  thus  burnt  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  would  bear  walhing.  But  here  I  was  a  little  dif- 
appointed  ;  for  rubbing  one  corner  with  a  wet  linen 
cloth,  fome  of  the  colour  came  off  j  but  walking  it 
with  a  foft  hair-pencil  dipped  in  water,  and  letting  it 
dry  without  wiping,  the  colour  flood  very  well. 

“  A  board  painted,  as  in  Exp.  8.  was  hung  in  the 
moft  fmoky  part  of  a  chimney  for  a  day,  and  expofed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  very  foggy  night.  In  the  morning 
the  board  was  feemingly  wet  through,  and  the  water 
ran  off  the  pidture.  This  was  fullered  to  dry  without 
wiping  :  and  the  piflure  had  not  fullered  at  all  from 
the  fmoke  or  the  dew,  either  in  the  ground  or  the  co¬ 
lours  ;  but  when  dry,  by  rubbing  it,  firft  with  a  foft 
cloth,  and  afterwards  with  a  brulh,  it  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  glofs. 

44  Sufpedling  that  fome  tallow  might  have  been  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  white  wax  I  had  ufed,  which  might  caufe 
the  colours  to  come  off  on  being  rubbed  with  a  wet 
cloth,  I  took  yellow  wax  which  had  been  melted  from 
the  honeycomb  in  a  private  family,  and  confequently 
not  at  all  adulterated  :  to  three  parts  of  this  I  added 
one  part  refin,  and  melted  them  together. 

44  Exp.  9.  Spanilli  white,  mixed  with  filh  glue,  was 
put  for  a  ground  on  a  board,  and  painted  with  water¬ 
colours  only.  The  board  was  made  warm  ;  and  then 
the  wax  and  refin  were  put  on  with  a  brulh,  and  kept 
clofe  to  the  fire  till  the  pidlure  had  imbibed  all  the 

varnilh, 


(b)  44  Putty  is  lime  flaked,  and  while  warm,  diffolved  in  water,  and  ftrained  through  a  fieve. 

(c)  44  The  account  of  the  method  of  polilhing  [painting)  walls  coloured  with  vermilion,  gave  me  great  fatis- 
fadlion,  as  it  proved  the  method  I  had  taken  in  experiment  8.  (which  I  had  tried  before  I  faw  or  knew  of  this 
paffage  in  Vitruvius)  was  right.  The  ufe  of  the  candle,  as  I  apprehend,  was  to  melt  the  wax  on  the  walls  where 
by  accident  the  brulh  had  put  on  too  much,  or  afford  wax  where  the  brulh  had  not  put  on  enough,  or  had  left 
any  part  bare. 

(d)  44  The  rubbing  the  wall  with  a  linen  cloth,  while  warm,  will  do  very  well  where  there  is  only  one  colour 
to  be  preferved ;  but  where  there  are  many,  as  in  a  landfcape,  it  will  be  apt  to  take  off  fome,  or  render  the  co¬ 
louring  rather  faint  5  which  I  found  by  wiping  the  wax  off  from  a  painting  while  it  was  hot. 


Encauftic 

Fainting. 
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Encaiiftie  varnifli,  and  looked  dry.  When  it  was  cold,  I  rub- 
Painting.  bed  it  firft  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  polifhed  it  with 
3  a.  hard  brulh. 

“  In  thefe  experiments  I  found  great  difficulties  with 
regard  to  colours.  Many  water  colours  being  made 
from  the  juices  of  plants,  have  fome  degree  of  an  acid 
in  them ;  and  thefe,  when  painted  on  an  alkaline 
ground,  as  chalk,  whitening,  cttnolia ,  and  plafter,  are 
totally  changed  in  their  colours,  and  from  green  be¬ 
come  brown  ;  which  contributes  much  to  make  the 
experiments  tedious.  I  would  therefore  advife  the  ufe 
of  mineral  or  metallic  colours  for  this  fort  of  painting, 
as  moft  likely  to  preferve  their  colour  :  for  although  I 
neutralized  Spanilh  white,  by  fermenting  it  with  vine¬ 
gar,  and  afterwards  waffied  it  very  well  with  water,  it 
did  not  fucceed  to  my  with. 

“  Thefe  experiments,  and  this  paffage  from  Vitru¬ 
vius,  will  in  fome  meafure  explain  the  obfeurity  of  part 
of  that  paffage  in  Pliny,  which  Dr  Parfons,  in  his  learn¬ 
ed  comment  on  the  encauftic  painting  with  wax,  feems 
to  defpair  of. 

«  Ceris  pingere,  was  one  fpecies  of  encauftic  paint¬ 
ing.  E vxxvrct,  inujlum,  may  be  tranftated,  **  forced  in 
by  the  means  of  fire  ;  burnt  in:”  for  whatever  is  forced 
in  by  the  help  of  fire  can  be  rendered  into  Latin  by  no 
other  lignificant  word  that  I  know  of  but  inujfum.  If 
this  is  allowed  me,  and  I  think  I  have  the  authority  of 
Vitruvius  (a  writer  in  the  Auguftan  age)  for  it,  XV ho 
feems  to  have  wrote  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  not 
like  Pliny,  who  copied  from  others  much  more  than  be 
knew  himfelf,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  kind  of 
painting,  is  folved,  and  the  encauftic  with  burnt  wax 
recovered  to  the  public. 

“  What  he  means  by  the  next  kind  he  mentions, 
in  ebore  cejlro  id  ejl  viriculo,  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  at  prefent. 

“  The  (hip-painting  is  more  eafily  accounted  for,  the 
praftice  being  in  part  continued  to  this  time;  and  is 
what  is  corruptly  called  breaming ,  for  brenning  or 
burning. 

“  This  is  done  by  reeds  fet  on  fire,  and  held  under 
the  fide  of  a  (hip  till  it  is  quite  hot  ;  then  refin,  tallow, 
tar,  and  brimflone,  melted  together,  and  put  on  with 
a  hair  brulh  while  the  planks  remain  hot,  make  lucli 
a  kind  of  paint  as  Pliny  deferibes  :  which,  he  fays,  nec 
foie ,  nec  fa/e  ventfque  corrumpilur.  As  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  ufe  of  oil  painting,  they  mixed  that  co¬ 
lour  with  the  wax,  &c.  which  they  intended  for  each 
particular  part  of  the  (hip,  and  put  it  on  in  the  manner 
above  deferi'oed. 

“  In  the  pictures  painted  for  thefe  experiment',  and 
row  laid  before  your  lordfhip  and  the  fociety,  I  hope 
neither  the  defign  of  the  landfcape,  nor  the  execution 
of  it,  will  be  fo  much  taken  into  confideration  as  the 
varnifli  (which  was  the  thing  wanted  in  this  inquiry)  : 
and  I  think  that  will  evince,  that  the  encauftic  paint¬ 
ing  with  burnt  wax  is  fully  reftored  by  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  though  not  a  new  invention,  vel  having 
been  loft  for  fo  many  ages,  and  now  applied  further, 
and  to  other  purpofes,  than  it  was  bv  Vitruvius  (who 
confined  it  to  vermilion  only),  may  alfo  amount  to  a  new 
difeoverv,  the  ufe  of  which  may  be  a  means  of  pre¬ 
ferring  many  curious  drawings  to  poflerily  ;  for  this 
kind  of  paintirg  mav  Ire  on  paper,  cloth,  or  any  other 
fubftance  that  will  admit  a  ground  to  be  laid  on  it.  I  he 
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procefs  is  very  fimple,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  dif-  Enemftie 
agreeable  froell  unavoidable  in  oil-painting,  nor  with  Painting, 
fome  inconveniences  inleparable  from  that  art ;  and  as 
there  is  no  fubftance  we  know  more  durable  than  wax, 
it  hath  the  greateft  probability  of  being  lading.” 

Still,  howevtr,  there  feem  to  have  been  fome  defefts 
or  inconveniences  attending  thefe  and  other  lubfequent 
"attempts  ;  for  we  find  the  ancient  or  fome  fimilar  me¬ 
thod  of  painting  in  wax  remaining  a  defideratum  up¬ 
wards  of  25  years  after  the  publication  of  the  preceding 
experiments  ;  when  in  1787  a  method  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mifs  Greenland,  for 
which  lhe  was  rewarded  with  a  prize.  The  ground 
of  her  information  (lie  received  at  Florence,  through 
the  acquaintance  of  an  amateur  of  painting,  who  pro¬ 
cured  her  the  fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  fome  paintings  in 
the  ancient  Grecian  ftyle,  executed  by  Signora  Pa- 
renti,  a  profeffor  at  that  place,  who  had  been  inftrucled 
by  a  Jefuit  at  Pavia,  the  perfon  who  made  the  farthtft 
difeoveries  in  that  art.  Mifs  Greenland’s  friend  know¬ 
ing  (he  was  fond  of  painting,  informed  her  what  were 
the  materials  the  paintrefs  ufed,  but  could  not  tell  her 
the  proportions  of  the  compofition  ;  however,  from  her 
anxiety  to  fucceed  in  fuch  an  acquifition,  (he  made  va¬ 
rious  experiments,  and  at  laft  obtained  fuch  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  ingredient! 
as  to  begin  and  finifh  a  pifture,  which  (he  afterward* 
prefented  to  the  Society  for  their  infpeftion. 

Her  method  is  as  follows:  “  Take  an  ounce  of  white 
wax,  and  the  fame  weight  of  gum  maftich  powdered. 

Put  the  wax  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel  over  a  very  flow 
fire-,  and  when  it  is  quite  diffolved,  drew  in  the  maftich, 
a  little  at  a  time,  ftirring  the  wax  continually  until  the 
whole  quantity  of  gum  is  perfectly  melted  and  incor¬ 
porated  :  then  throw  the  pafte  into  cold  water,  and 
when  it  is  hard,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  wipe  it  dry, 
and  beat  it  in  one  of  Mr  Wedgwood’s  mortars,  ofcler- 
ving  to  pound  it  at  firft  in  a  linen  cloth  to  abforb  (ome 
drops  of  water  that  will  remain  in  the  pafte,  and  would 
prevent  the  poffibility  of  reducing  it  te  a  powder,  which 
muft  be  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  through  a  thick  gauze.  It 
(hould  be  pounded  in  a  cold  place  and  but  a  little  while 
at  a  time,  as  after  long  beating  the  friflion  will  in  a  de¬ 
gree  foften  the  wax  and  gum,  and  inftead  of  tluir  be¬ 
coming  a  powder  they  will  return  to  a  pafte. 

“  Make  fome  ftrong  gum-arabic  water  ;  ard  when 
you  paint,  take  a  little  of  the  powder,  fome  colour,  and 
mix  them  together  with  the  gum-water.  Light  colour* 
require  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  powder,  but  more  of 
it  muft  be  put  in  proportion  to  the  body  and  darknef-  of 
the  colours’,  and  to  black  there  fliould  be  almoil  as 
much  of  the  powder  as  colour. 

“  Having  mixed  the  colours,  and  no  more  than  can 
be  ufed  before  they  grow  dry,  paint  with  fair  water,  at 
is  praftifed  in  painting  witli  water  colours,  a  ground  on 
the  wood  being  firft  painted  of  fome  proper  colour  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  defcribed  fi  r  ti.c  pic¬ 
ture;  walnut-tree  and  oak  arc  the  forts  of  wood  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  in  Italy  for  this  purpole.  I  he  paint¬ 
ing  thould  be  very  highly  finilhed  ;  other  wile,  wUn 
vftrnilhed,  the  tints  will  not  appear  united. 

“  When  the  painting  is  quite  dry,  with  rather  a 
hard  brulh,  paffing  it  one  way,  varnifli  it  wM.  «h.te 
wax,  which  is  put  into  an  earthen  veffel,  and  kept  milt¬ 
ed  over  a  very  flow  fire  till  the  p’.aure  is  varniiLcd,  1* 
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iincauftic  king  great  care  the  wax  does  not  boil.  Afterwards 
Paraung  hold  the  pidlure  before  a  fire,  near  enough  to  melt  the 
Enchlfing  wax’  ^ut  not  ma^e  run  ;  and  when  the  varnifk  is  en- 
i  --  -  y  ■  tirely  cold  and  hard,  rub  it  gently  with  a  linen  cloth.. 

Should  the  varnifh  blifter,  warm  the  pidlure  again  very 
ilowly,  and  the  bubbles  will  fubfide.  When  the  pidlure 
is  dirty,  it  need  only  be  wafhed  with  cold  water.” 

The  opinion  given  by  the  Society  upon  the  above  is  : 
The  method  made  uie  of  by  Mifs  Greenland  provides 
againtf  all  inconveniences  j  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  in  the  pidlure  painted  by  her,  and  exhibited  to 
the  Society,  fully  juftifies  the  opinion,  that  the  art  of 
painting  in  wax,  as  above,  defcribed,  highly  merited 
the  reward  of  a  gold  pallet  voted  to  her  on  this  occa- 
fion. 

ENCEINTE,  in  Fortification,  is  the  wall  or  ram¬ 
part  which  furrounds  a  place,  fometimes  compofed  of 
bafiions  or  curtains,  either  faced  or  lined  with  brick  or 
Rone,  or  only  made  of  earth.  The  enceinte  is  fome¬ 
times  only  flanked  by  round  or  fquare  towers,  which 
is  called  a  Roman  wall. 

ENCEPHALI,  in  Medicine ,  worms  generated  in 
the  head,  where  they  caufe  fo  great  a  pain  as  fome¬ 
times  to  occafion  diflradlion. 

The  encephali  are  very  rare  ;  but  there  are  fome  dif- 
eafes  wherein  they  fwarm  :  from  whence  we  are  told 
peftilential  fevers  have  wholly  arifen.  Upon  the  dif- 
fedlion  of  one  who  died  of  this  fever,  a  little,  (hort, 
red  worm  was  found  in  the  head,  which  malmfey  wine,, 
wherein  horfe-raddifli  had  been  boiled,  could  alone  de- 
llroy.  This  medicine  was  afterwards  tried  on  the  lick, 
moll  of  whom  it  cured. 

The  like  worms  have  alfo  been  taken  out  by  tre¬ 
panning,  and  the  patient  cured.  Thofe  worms  that 
generate  in  the  nofe,  ears,  and  teeth,  are  alfo  called  en? 
aephali. 

ENCHANTER,  a  perfon  fuppofed  to  pradlife  en¬ 
chantment  or  fafcination.  See  Fascination;  Witch* 
CRAFT,  &C. 

Enchanter's  Nightjhade.  See  Circtea,  Botany 
Index. 

ENCHASING,  Inchasing,  or  Chafing ,  the  art 
of  enriching  and  beautifying  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metal-work,  by  fome  defign  or  figures  reprefented  there¬ 
on  in  low'  relievo. 

Enchafing  is  pradlifed  only  on  hollow  thin  works, 
as  watch-cafes,  cane-beads,  tweezer-cafes,  or  the  like. 
It  is  performed  by  punching  or  driving  out  the  metal, 
to  form  a  figure,  from  withinfide,  fo  as  to  Hand  out 
prominent  from  the  plane  or  furface  of  the  metal.  In 
order  to  this,  they  provide  a  number  of  fine  fleel  blocks 
or  puncheons  of  divers  fizes  ;  and  the  defign  being 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  they  apply  the  in- 
fide  upon  the  heads  or  tops  of  thefe  blocks,  diredtly 
under  the  lines  or  parts  of  the  figures  •>  then,,  with  a 
fine  hammer,  ftriking  on  the  metal,  fuftained  by  the 
block,  the  metal  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  in¬ 
denture  or  cavity  on  the  infide,  correfponding  to  which 
there  is  a  prominence  on  the.  outfide,  which  is  to  Hand 
for  that  part  of  the  figure. 

Thus  the  rvorkman  proceeds-  to  chafe  and  finilh  all 
the  parts  by  the  fucceffive  application  of  the  block  and 
hammer  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  defign.  And  it  is 
wonderful  to  confider  with  what  beauty  and  juftnefs, 
by  this  Ample  piece  of  mechanifm,  the  artifls  in  this 
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kind  will  reprefent  foliages,  grotefques,  animals,  hi-  Enchafing 
Rories,  8cc.  || 

ENCLITIC  A,,  in  Grammar,  particles  which  are  fo  Endvmion. 
clofely  united  with  other  words  as  to  feem  part  of  them,  v  ‘ 
as  in  virumque,  &c. — There  are  three  enclitic  particles 
in  Latin,  viz.  que,  ne,  ve. 

ENCRATITES-,  in  church-hiftory,  heretics  who 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  feeond  century  :  they 
were  called  Encratites ,  or  Contmentes ,  becaufe  they  glo¬ 
ried  in  abflaining  from  marriage  and  the  ufe  of  wine 
and  animal  food. 

ENCURECK,  in  Natural  Hifionj,  a  venomous  in- 
fed!  found  in  Perfia,  and  faid  to  be  a  kind  of  tarantu¬ 
la.  According  to  01earius,.as  quoted  by  Mr  Boyle,  it 
neither  flings  nor  bites  ;  but  lets  fall  its  venom  like  a. 
drop  of  water,,  which  caufes  infufferable  pain  in  the 
part  for  a  time,  and.  afterwards  fo  profound  a  fleep, 
that,  as  report  fays,  nothing  can  awake  the  patient  ex¬ 
cept  crufliing  one  of  the  creatures  on  the  part  affedled. 

It  is  neverthelefs  faid,  that  the  iheep  eat  thefe  infedts 
without  damage. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  a  term  nearly  fynonymous 
with  Cyclopedia  ;  but  adopted  in  preference  to  it 
in  denominating  the  prefent  work,  as  being  more  definite 
and  of  better  authority.  According  to  an  obfervation 
of  the  late  learned  printer  Mr  Bowyer,.the  prepofilion 
EN  makes  the  meaning  of  the  word  more  precife. 

For  Cyclopcedia  may  denote  “  the  inflrudtion  OF  a 
circle,”  as  Cyropcedia  is  “  the  inRrudtion  OF  Cyrus,” 
whereas  in  ENcyclopcedia,  the  prepofition  determines  the 
word  to  be  from  the  dative  of  cyclus,  “  inftrudlion  IN 
a  circle.”  And  Voflius,  in  his  book  De  vitiis  ferrnonis, 
has  obferved,  “  That  Cyclopcedia  is  ufed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  but  Encyclopedia  by  the  beft.” 

ENDEMIC,  or  Endemical,  Diseases,  thofe  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries  are  fub- 
jed!  more  than  others,  on  account  of  the  air,  water, 
fituation,  and  manner  of  living. 

ENDIVE.,  See  Cichorium,  Botany  and  Gar¬ 
dening  Index. 

ENDLESS,  fomething  without  an  end:,  thus  au¬ 
thors  mention  endlefs  rolls,  the  endlefs  ferew,  &c. 

ENDOR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Galilee, 
four  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  tribe  of 
Manafleh,.  where  the  Pythonefs  was  confulted  by  Saul : 
at  this  day,  fays  Jerome,  a  large  village. 

ENDORSED,  in  Heraldry ,  an  ordinary,  containing 
the  eighth  part  of  a  pale,  which  Leigh  lays  is  only 
ufed  when  a  pale  is  between  two  of  them. 

ENDORSED,  in  Heraldry ,  is  faid  of  things  borne- 
back  to  back,  more  ufually  called  Adosse. 

ENDORSEMENT,  in  Law  and  Commerce.  See- 
Indorsement. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  Law ,  denotes  the  fettling  a 
dower  on  a  woman  j  though  fometimes  it  is  ufed  figu¬ 
ratively,.  for  fettling  a  provifion  upon  a  parfon,  on  the 
building  of  a  church  j  or  the  fevering  a  fufficient  por¬ 
tion  of  tithes  for  a  vicar,  when  the  benefice  is  appro¬ 
priated. 

ENDYMION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fliepherd,fon  of 
./Ethlius  and  Calyce.  It  is  faid  that  he  required  of 
Jupiter  to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to 
fleep  as  much  as  he  would  ;  whence  came  the  proverb 
of  Endymionis  fomnum  dormire,  to  exprefs  a  long  fleep. 

Diana  faw  him  naked  as  he  flept  on  Mount  Latmos  j 
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Endymion  an<^  was  ^ruc^  with  his  beauty,  that  (lie  came  down 
||  from  heaven  every  night  to  eDjoy  his  company.  En- 
Enfield.  dymion  married  Chromia  daughter  of  Itonus  ;  by  whom 
he  had  three  funs  Pseon,  Epeus,  and  AEolus,  and  a 
daughter  called  Eurydice.  The  fable  of  Endymion’s 
amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arofe  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  aftronomy  ;  and  as  he  palled  the  night  on  fome 
high  mountain  to  obferve  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  came 
to  be  reported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
fuppofe  that  there  were  two  of  that  name  ;  the  Ion 
of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  (hepherd  or  aftronomer 
of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained  that 
Endymion  died  on  Mount  Latinos'  •,  and  the  Eleans 
pretended  to  ffiow  his  tomb  at  Olympia  in  Pelopon- 
nefu«. 

ENEMY,  in  Law ,  an  alien  or  foreigner,  who  pub¬ 
licly  invades  the  kingdom. 

ENERGUMENS,  in  church-hidory,  perfons  fup- 
pofed  to  be  poffeffed  by  the  devil,  concerning  whom 
there  were  many  regulations  among  the  primitive  Chrif- 
tians.  They  were  denied  baptifm  and  the  eucharid  $ 
at  lead,  this  was  the  praftice  of  fome  churches  :  and 
though  they  were  under  the  care  of  exorcids,  yet  it  was 
thought  a  becoming  aft  of  charity  to  let  them  have 
the  public  prayers  of  the  church,  at  which  they  were 
permitted  to  be  prefent.  See  Exorcism. 

ENERGY,  a  term  of  Greek  origin,  fignifying  the 
power,  virtue,  or  efficacy  of  a  thing.  It  is  alfo  ufed, 
figuratively,  to  denote  emphafis  of  fpeech. 

ENERVATING,  the  aft  of  deffroying  the  force, 
ufe,  or  office,  of  the  nerves,  either  by  cutting  them, 
by  weakening  them  with  debauchery,  or  by  fome  other 
violence. 

Excels  of  wine,  and  other  ftrong,  hot,  fpirituous 
liquors,  enervate  or  weaken  the  nerves.  When  they 
would  render  a  horfe  ufe’efs,  they  enervate  him,  or  cut 

his  nerves. 

ENFANS  Perdus,  the  fame  with  forlorn  hope. 
See  Forlorn. 

ENFIELD,  William,  LL.D.  an  elegant  and 
very  juftly  admired  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1741, 
at  Sudbury.  His  original  deftination  was  for  the  facred 
office  of  the  miniftry,  and  he  was  educated  among  the 
proteffant  diffenters  at  Daventry,  where  the  high  poliffi 
which  he  gave  to  his  compofitions,  diftinguithed  him 
from  many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  congregation 
of  BennVgarden  of  Liverpool  made  choice  of  him  for 
their  minifter  in  the  year  17 63,  when  he  was  not  more 
than  22  years  of  age  •,  and  in  this  filuation  he  was 
foon  taken  notice  of  as  an  amiable  member  of  fociety, 
■and  an  engaging  preacher.  While  he  refided  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  he  publifhed  two  volumes  of  fermons,  1 2mo,  as 
Well  as  a  colleftion  of  hymns  and  family  prayers,  which 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  In  the  year 
1770,  he  tvas  appointed  tutor  and  lefturer  in  the  belles 
letires  at  Warrington  academy,  which  he  filled  for 
fome  years  with  general  approbation  and  unwearied 
diligence.  He  was  the  compiler  of  many  ufeful  books, 
among  the  mod  popular  of  which  we  may  rank  his 
“  Speaker,”  compofed  of  pieces  of  recitation  from  the 
bell  and  mod  approved  Engliffi  author'.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  colleftion  there  is  an  excellent  rffay  on 
elocution.  The  Preacher’s  Directory  ;  the  Englifh 
Preacher,  a  colleftion  of  fermons  in  9  vols  1  2mo,  from 
the  mod  celebrated  authors ;  Biographical  Sermons  on 


the  principal  characters  in  the  Old  ar.d  New  Tedament,  e  tVj 
with  a  number  of  fingle  fermons  on  particular  occa-  11 

fions,  were  alfo  the  productions  of  his  pen.  The  con- 
troverfy  relative  to  literary  property  alio  engaged  hi3 
attention,  and  on  this  he  wrote  a  quarto  pamphlet.  He 
likewife  publiffied  in  one  volume  4k),  Inditutes  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  theoretical  and  experimental  ;  and 
during  the  time  of  his  refidence  at  Warrington,  as 
teacher  in  the  academy,  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  the  degree,  of  LL.D.  When  that 
academy  was  diffolved  in  1783,  Dr  Enfield  continued 
for  two  years  at  Warrington  in  the  capacity  of  a  private 
tutor,  after  which  he  was  chofen  pador  of  the  Oftagon 
meeting-houfe  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1785.  He  at 
length  gave  up  his  private  tuition,  and  entirely  devoted 
his  time  to  literary  labours,  and  the  peculiar  duties  of 
his  padoral  charge.  About  this  time  he  loll  his  elded 
fon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  town-clerk 
of  Nottingham.  This  event  would  have  been  produftive 
of  very  ferious  effects  on  his  health  and  fpirits,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  confolalion  of  religion  ar.d  philofophy, 
which  are  fufficient  to  fupport  the  human  mind  under 
the  preffure  of  the  fevered  calamities.  H--  undertook 
and  executed  the  laborious  talk  of  abridging  Brucker’s 
Hidory  of  Philofophy,  which  in  1791  he  publiffied  in 
2  vols  4to.  It  has  been  allowed  thae  the  tenets  of  the 
different  fefts  of  philofophers  were  never  before  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  world  with  fuch  perfpieuity  and  elegance  j 
qualifications  fc.r  which  Dr  Enfield  was  undoubtedly 
eminent.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Biographical 
Diftionary,  publiffied  unde-r  the  infpeftion  01  Dr  Aiken 
and  others. 

An  unfufpefted  diffemper  hadened  the  termination 
of  his  ufeful  life,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  1 797,  he 
expired  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  general  love 
iff  mankind  which  Dr  Enfield  poff  ffed,  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  }  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  an  individual  dies 
fo  univerfally  lamented.  It  was  effential  to  him  to  be 
amiable  in  every  dalion  and  condition  of  life.  His 
podhumuus  fermons,  in  3  Vols  8vo,  had  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  lid  of  fubferibers,  a  llrong  proof  of  the  e  dimat  ion 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  1dm,  either  ]  cr- 
fonally  or  by  report.  In  thefe  difeourfes  he  treats 
chiefly  on  moral  topics,  which  he  difeuffes  with  the 
niced  diferimination,  and  in  a  train  ol  the  mod  pltafing 
and  manly  eloquence. 

ENFILADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  b  -ufed  in  fneak- 
ing  of  trenches,  or  other  places,  which  may  be  fcoured 
by  the  enemy’s  ffiol  along  their  whole  length.  In  con- 
dufting  the  approaches  at  a  fiege,  care  mud  be  taken 
that  the  trenches  be  not  enfiladed  from  any  work  of 
the  place, 

ENFINE',  formerly  Antinoe,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
built  by  Adrian  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 

It  is  fituated  towards  the  middle  of  tire  Said,  or  Upper 
Egypt,  and  dill  contains  feveral  ftatcly  monuments  of 
antiquity.  In  ancient  times  this  city  was  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  It  was  about  half  a  league  in  circumference, 
having  two  principal  dreets  45  feet  wide,  interfefting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running  through  its 
whole  lsngtb.  The  others  were  more  narrow,  but 
equally  draight  ;  the  two  larged  having  gates  at  ea.h 
end,  part  of  which  dill  remain.  According  t*>  the 
Nubian  geographer,  it  was  called  the  city  of  the  M  >^i, 
becaufe  Pharaoh  is  faid  to  have  caufcd  the  magicians 
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Inlkw  come  from  thence  to  his  court.  Near  it  were  the  ruins 

D  of  Abydus,  where  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  god  Befa, 

^?en*  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  ftill 
famous  in  the  time  of  Conftantius  $  and  hence  fome 
have  derived  the  appellation  juft  mentioned,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  coming  in  crowds  to  confult  the  oracle. 

The  ruins  of  the  gales  are  the  moft  beautiful  pieces 
of  architecture  to  be  met  with  in  this  place.  The 
handfomeft  has  three  vaulted  entries  •,  the  middle  one 
being  40  feet  in  height,  22  wide,  and  20  thick  ;  the 
other  two  Imaller.  Each  of  the  facades  of  this  edifice 
is  ornamented  with  four  pilafters  in  bas  relief,  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  the  acanthus  leaves  of  which  have 
a  eonfiderable  projection.  It  was  furrounded  by  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  only  one  now  remains, 
but  the  pedeftals  of  the  reft  are  ftill  entire.  Befides 
tbefe,  there  are  heaps  of  rubbilh  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  apparently  the  remains  of  ancient  temples 
or  palaces.  AH  thefe  feem  to  have  been  bordered  by 
a  colonnade,  forming  a  portico  on  each  fide,  where  the 
inhabitants  might  walk  fecure  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  One  of  the  fquares  was  ornamented  with  four 
large  Corinthian  pillars,  three  of  which  are  deilroyed 
all  but  the  bafes.  The  fourth  is  quite  entire,  about 
50  feet  high,  and  the  (haft  compofed  of  feveral  ftones. 
The  pedeftal  has  a  Greek  infcription,  pretty  much  de¬ 
faced,  dedicating  it  to  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
to  whom  the  fenate  of  Ai.EXANDR1a  had  already  dedi¬ 
cated  the  famous  column  mentioned  under  that  article. 
Thefe  four  other  columns  were  therefore  probably  rai- 
fed  in  honour  of  that  emperor  after  his  victories  over 
the  Perfians  ;  for  the  foliage  of  the  oak,  with  which 
the  firft  ftone  of  the  fhaft  is  decorated,  was  a  fign  of 
victory  among  the  Romans.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  city  was  peopled  by  Chriftians  ;  and 
Palladius  allures  us,  that  there  were  at  that  place  1 2 
convents  of  virgins,  and  ftveral  others  inhabited  by 
monks.  In  the  convents,  there  are  ftill  feveral  Coptic 
xnonafteries  poffeffed  by  monks  equally  miferable  and 
ignorant.  The  Nubian  geographer  informs  us,  that 
the  city  was  furrounded  by  a  well  cultivated  country, 
abounding  in  fruits  and  harvefts  •,  but  thefe  have  now 
givCn  place  to  fands  and  barren  deferts.  The  ruins  of 
Abydus  above  mentioned  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  this 
place. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  in  Law,  the  incorpora¬ 
ting  a  perfon  into  any  fociety  or  body-politic. 

ENG ASTRIMYl'HI,  in  Pagan  theology,  the 
Pythias,  or  priefteffes  of  Apollo,  who  delivered  ora¬ 
cles  from  within,  without  any  aCtion  of  the  mouth  or 
lips. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  &c.  are  divided  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  engaftrimvthi.  Hippocrates  mentions 
it  as  a  difeafe.  Others  will  have  it  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  operation  or  poffeffion 
of  an  evil  fpirit.  And  others  to  art  and  mechanifm. 
M.  Scottus  maintains  that  the  engaftrimythi  of  the 
ancients  were  poets,  who,  when  the  priefts  could  not 
fpeak,  fupplied  the  defeft  by  explaining  in  verfe  what 
Apollo  dictated  in  the  cavity  of  the  bafon  on  the  facred 
tripod. 

ENGENDERING,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
aCt  of  producing  or  forming  any  thing  :  thus  meteors 
are  faid  to  be  engendered  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
atroofphere,  and  worms  in  the  belly. 

1. 


ENGINE,  in  Mechanics,  is  a  compound  machine,  Engine 
made  of  one  or  more  mechanical  powers,  as  levers,  |j 
pulleys,  ferews,  &c.  in  order  to  raife,  call,  or  fuftain  England, 
any  weight,  or  produce  any  effeCt  which  could  not  be  v 
i-afily  effeCted  otherwife.  The  word  Is  formed  of  the 
French  engin ,  from  the  Latin  ingeniutn,  “  wit  by  rea- 
fun  of  the  ingenuity  required  in  the  contrivance  of  en¬ 
gines  to  augment  the  effeCt  of  moving  powers. 

Engine  for  Extinguifbmg  Fires.  See  Hydrody¬ 
namics  Index. 

Pi/e-ENGINE,  one  contrived  for  driving  piles.  See 
Pile  Engine. 

Steam- ENGINE,  a  machine  to  raife  water  by  fire,  or 
rather  by  the  force  of  water  turned  into  fleam.  See 
STEAM- Engine. 

ENGINEER,  in  the  military  art,  an  able  expert 
man,  who,  by  a  perfeCt  knowledge  in  mathematics, 
delineates  upon  paper,  or  marks  upon  the  ground,  all 
forts  of  forts,  and  other  works  proper  for  offence  and 
defence.  He  Ihould  underftand  the  art  of  fortifica¬ 
tion,  fo  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  difeover  the  defeCIs 
of  a  place,  but  to  find  a  remedy  proper  for  them  ;  as 
alfo  how  to  make  an  attack  upon,  as  well  as  to  defend, 
the  place.  Engineers  are  extremely  neceffary  for  thefe 
purpofes  :  wherefore  it  is  requifite,  that  befides  being 
ingenious,  they  Ihould  be  brave  in  proportion.  When 
at  a  liege,  the  engineers  have  narrowly  furveyed  the 
place,  they  are  to  make  their  report  to  the  general,  by 
acquainting  him  which  part  they  judge  the  weakeft, 
and  where  approaches  may  be  made  with  moft  fucccfs. 

Their  bufinefs  is  a’.fo  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the  advantages 
of  the  ground  ;  to  mark  out  the  trenches,  places  of 
arms,  batteries,  and  lodgments,  taking  care  that  none 
of  their  works  be  flanked  or  difeovered  from  the  place. 

After  making  a  faithful  report  to  the  general  of  what 
is  a-doing,  the  engineers  are  to  demand  a  fufficient 
number  of  workmen  and  utenfils,  and  whatever  elfe  is 
neceffary. 

ENGLAND,  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  ifland  of 
Great  Britain.  Including  Wales,  it  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  lies  between  the  50th  and  55th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  extending  about  400  miles  in  length 
from  fouth  to  north,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  300 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Englilh  channel  on  the  fouth,  di¬ 
viding  it  from  France  ;  by  the  German  fea  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  St  George’s  or  the  Irifli 
channel. 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Britain  was  peopled  iswhence 
uncertain;  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  fouthern  or  peopled, 
northern  parts  were  firft  inhabited.  We  have  no  ac¬ 
counts  that  can  be  depended  upon  before  the  arrival  of 
Julius  Caefar,  and  it  is  certain  he  found  the  fouthern 
parts  full  of  people  of  a  very  warlike  difpofition. 

Thefe  people,  according  to  Caefar,  were  a  colony  of 
the  Gauls  ;  and  this  opinion  is  embraced  by  moft  of 
the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers.  It  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  agreement  obferved  by  the  Romans 
between  the  two  nations  in  their  cuftoms,  manners, 
language,  religion,  government,  way  of  fighting,  &c. 

The  more  northern  inhabitants,  according  to  Taci¬ 
tus,  came  from  Germany.  This  he  infers  from  the 
make  of  their  limbs ;  but  Caefar  fimply  calls  them  Abo- 
rigenes. 

England, 
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Er  '.and.  England,  including  the  principality  of  Wales,  when 
1 — firft  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  divided  into  17  petty 
1  Rates.  1.  The  Danraonii,  called  alfo  Dunmonii  and 
Inhabited  /)9 timonii,  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  De¬ 
ferent  na-  v°n(hire.  2.  The  Durotriges,  who  inhabited  the  trafl 
tions.  now  called  Dvrfet /hire.  3.  The  Belgae  poiTeffed 
Somerfetfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Hampftiire.  4.  The 
Attrebatii,  or  inhabitants  of  Berkfhire.  5.  The  Regni, 
whofe  country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Attrebatii,  and 
comprehended  Surrey,  SuiTex,  and  part  of  the  fea-coaft 
of  Hamplbire.  6.  The  Cantii,  inhabiting  the  county 
now  called  Kent.  7.  The  Dobuni  are  placed  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  on  the  north  fide  of  the  'Thames,  near  its  bead, 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucefterfture  and  Oxfordfhire. 
8.  The  Cattieuc’nlani,  Ca/yeuch/ani,  Cattidudani ,  or  Ca- 
thicludani,  inhabited  Buckinghamthire,  Bedfordfhire, 
and  Hertfordfhire.  9.  The  Trinobantes,  who  poffef- 
fed  the  counties  of  Effex  and  Middlefex.  jo.  The 
Iceni,  whofe  country  comprehended  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdonftiire.  *Thefe  are  by 
Ptolemy  called  Simeni,  and  by  others  Tigeni.  Camden 
is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the  fame  whom  Caefar 
calls  Cenomagni.  11.  The  Coritani,  whofe  country 
comprehended  Northamptonfhire,  Leiceflerfhire,  Rut- 
landfhire,  Lincolnfhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  Derby- 
fliire.  12.  The  Cornavii  polfeffed  Warwicklhire, 
Worcefterfhire,  StafFordfhire,  Shropfhire,  and  Chefhire. 
13.  The  Silures  inhabited  the  counties  of  Radnorfhire, 
Brecknocklhire,  Glamorganlhire,  with  Herefordfliire 
and  Monmouthlhire.  14.  The  Demetae  inhabited 
part  of  Caerraarlhenfhire,  Pembrokelhire,  and  Cardigan- 
fhire.  13.  The  country  of  the  Ordovices  comprehend¬ 
ed  Montgomeryfhire,  f/Ierionethlhire,  Caernarvonfhire, 
Denbighlhire,  and  Flintfhire.  16.  The  Brigantes 
poffeffed  the  counties  of  Yorkffiire,  the  biffiopric  of 
Durham,  Lancaffiire,  Weflmoreland,  and  Cumberland. 
17.  The  county  of  Northumberland  was  held  by  the 
Ottadini,  Ottadeni,  or  Ottalini.  .  Their  country, 
according  to  fome,  reached  from  the  Tyne  to  the  river 
Forth  5  though  the  moft  common  opinion  is,  that  it 
reached  only  to  the  Tweed. 

The  above-mentioned  names  of  thefe  nations  are 
plainly  Roman,  but  the  etymology  of  them  is  not  ea- 
fily  afcertained.  Some  attempt  to  derive  them  from 
words  in  the  old  Britifh  language  ;  but  as  this  fubjefl 
at  belt  muft  be  very  obfcure  and  uncertain,  we  (hall 
„  not  enter  into  it. 

Julius  C'se-  Before  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar,  the  Romans  had 
far  under-  fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  Britain  ;  but  that  conqueror 
takes  an  tx-t]aving  fubdued  moft  of  the  Gallic  nations  on  the  oppo- 
fite-fideof  the  channel,  began  to  think  of  extending 
his  conquefts  by  the  reduction  of  Britain.  The  motive 
for  this  expedition,  afcribed  to  him  by  Suetonius,  was 
a  defire  of  enriching  bimfelf  with  the  Britifh  pearls, 
which  were  then  very  much  efteemed.  The  pretence, 
however,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  order  to  juft i fy  his 
invafion  was,  that  the  Britons  had  fent  affiftance  to  the 
Gauls  during  his  wars  with  them. 

Ctefar  undertook  his  firft  expedition  againft  Britain 
when  the  fummer  was  already  far  fpent,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  expe£t  to  finiffi  the  conqueft  of  the  country 
that  campaign.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  confiderable  advantage  to  view  the  ifiand,  and 
learn  fomething  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  na¬ 
tives  j  after  which  he  could  more  eafily  take  fuch  mea- 


fures  as  would  enfuie  a  permanent  conqueft  on  his  re-  Evglaml 
tur«*.  Having  marched  all  his  forces  into  the  country  > 
of  the  Morini,  now  the  province  of  Piiardy,  from 
whence  was  the  fhorteft  paffage  into  Britain  ;  he  or¬ 
dered  at  the  fame  time  all  the  vtlTels  that  lay  in  the 
neighbouring  ports,  and  a  fleet  which  h<-  had  built  the 
year  before  for  an  expedition  againft  the  Morini,  to 
attend  him.  The  Britons,  alarmed  at  his  preparations, 
fent  ambafladors  with  offers  of  fubmiflion  •,  but  Caffar, 
though  he  received  them  with  great  kindnefs,  did  not 
abandon  his  intended  fcheroe  of  an  invafion.  He 
waited  till  the  arrival  of  C.  Volufenus,  whom  he  had 
fent  out  with  a  fingle  gailey  to  make  difcoveries  on 
the  coaft.  Volufenus  did  not  think  proper  to  land  ; 
but,  having  made  what  obfervations  he  could,  returned 
after  five  days  abfence,  and  Csefar  immediately  fet  fail 
for  Britain.  Hi-  force  confifted  of  two  legions,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  80  tranlports;  and  he  appointid  18 
more  which  lay  wind-bound  about  eight  miles  ff,  to 
convey  over  the  cavalry  ;  but  thefe  laft  orders  were  toes' 
flowly  executed,  which  occafioned  fome  difficulty  in  his 
landing.  4 

The  Britons  at  this  time,  according  to  Caeiar  and  Manners, 
other  Roman  hiftorians,  were  very  numerous,  and  had^1  a 
their  country  well  flocked  with  cattle.  1  heir  houles  gt^onJ, 
refembled  tliofe  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  they  uled  copper 
or  iron  plates  weighed  by  a  certain  (lar.dard  inftead  of 
money.  Their  towns  were  a  confuhd  parcel  of  huts 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another,  generally 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  to  which  all  the  avenues  were 
(lightly  guarded  with  ramparts  of  earth,  or  with  trees. 

All  the  nations  were  in  a  (late  of  the  moft  wretched 
barbarifm,  even  when  compared  with  the  barbarous 
Gauls  on  the  continent,  i  he  ufe  of  clothes  was  fcarce¬ 
ly  known  in  the  ifiand.  Only  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
fouthern  coaft  covered  their  nakednef.  with  the  (kins 
of  wild  beads  5  and  this  rather  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  ftrangers  who  came  to  trade  with  them,  than 
out  of  any  principle  of  decency.  It  was  a  general 
cuftom  among  the  Britons  to  paint  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  woad  :  but  whether  this  was  drfigned  as 
ornament,  or  for  any  other  purpole,  is  not  known. 

They  (haved  their  beards  all  except  their  upper  lip, 
aad  wore  long  hair.  1  hey  alfo  had  their  wives  in 
common,  a  cuftom  which  made  them  deleftable  to  all 
other  nations. 

The  arms  of  the  Britons  were  a  fword,  a  fliort 
lance,  and  a  (ltield.  Breaft-plates  and  helmets  they 
looked  upon  rather  to  be  incumbrance-,  and  therefore 
made  no  ufe  of  them.  They  ufually  fought  in  chariots, 
fome  of  which  were  armed  with  ieythts  at  the  whet  Is  , 
they  were  fierce  and  cruel,  and  exceedingly  blood- 
thirfty.  When  driven  to  diftrcls,  they  could  iubftft 
themfelves  even  on  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees;  and 
Dio  Caffius  tells  us,  that  they  had  ready,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  a  certain  kind  of  food,  of  which,  it  they  to<  k 
but  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  they  were  not  troubled  y.ttli 
hunger  or  thiril  for  a  confiderable  time  after.  1  ho 
fouthern  nation-,  however,  were  font  what  more  civili¬ 
zed  ;  and  the  Cantii,  or  inhabitants  o(  Kent,  more  (o 
than  any  of  the  reft. 

All  the  Britifh  nations  at  this  time  were  very  brave 
and  refolute,  owing  to  the  continual  diffrnfiuns  among 
themfelves.  They  proved  therefore  vrtv  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Romans  >  but  the  lame  diffenfions  which 
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had  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  alfo  prevented  them 
from  uniting  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  As  foon 
as  they  perceived  Caefar’s  fleet  approaching,  a  number 
of  cavalry  and  chariots  were  difpatched  to  oppofe  his 
landing,  while  a  confiderable  body  of  intantry  haften- 
ed  after.  What  chiefly  embarraffed  the  Romans  in 
their  attempt  to  land,  was  the  largenefs  of  their  (hips, 
which  required  a  confiderable  depth  of  water.  1  he 
foldiers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  leap  into  the  fea 
while  loaded  with  their  armour  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  who  were  quite  difengaged, 
as  they  either  flood  on  dry  ground,  or  waded  but 
a  little  way  into  the  water.  Caefar  perceiving  this 
difadvantage,  ordered  his  galleys  to  advance,  with  their 
broadfides  towards  the  (here,  in  order  to  drive  the 
Britons  from  the  water-fide  with  their  flings  and  ar¬ 
rows.  On  this  the  Britons,  furprifed  at  the  galleys,  a 
fort  of  (hipping  they  had  never  before  feen,  began  to 
give  ground.  The  fight,  however,  continued  for  fome 
time,  greatly  to  the  diiadvantage  of  the  Romans ;  till 
at  laft  Caefar,  obferving  the  diftrefs  of  his  men,  caufed 
feveral  boats  to  be  manned,  and  fent  them  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  thofe  who  were  moft  expofed  to  the  enemy’s 
affault.  The  Romans  then  foon  got  the  better  of  the 
undifciplined  barbarians,  however  brave,  and  made 
good  their  landing;  hut  they  were  unable  to  purfue 
the  enemy  for  want  of  cavalry.,  which  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived. 

The  Britons  were  fo  dilheartened  with  this  bad  fuc- 
cefs,  that  they  immediately  font  ambaffadors  to  fue  for 
peace  ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  their  deli¬ 
vering  a  certain  number  of  hoftages  for  their  fidelity. 
Part  of  thefe  they  brought  immediately  ;  and  promifed 
to  return  in  a  few  days  with  the  rell,  who,  they  faid, 
lived  at  fome  difiance.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
l8  tranfports  which  carried  Csefar’s  cavalry,  being 
driven  back  by  a  violent  fiorm,  and  the  fleet  which 
lay  in  the  road  being  greatly  damaged  by  the  fame, 
the  Britons  thought  proper  to  break  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Having  therefore  privately  affembled  their 
forces,  they  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  feventh  legion 
while  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft  and  bufied  in  fora¬ 
ging.  Caefar  being  apprifed  of  their  danger,  haften* 
ed  to  their  aftiftance  with  two  cohorts,  and  at  laft  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy.  This,  however,  proved  only  a 
temporary  deliverance  ;  for  the  Britons,  thinking  it 
would  be  poflible  for  them  to  cut  off  all  the  Romans 
at  once,  difpatched  mefiengers  to  inform  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  and  the  happy  opportunity  that  offered  itfelf 
of  deftroying  all  thefe  invaders  at  one  blow.  On  this, 
they  drew  together  a  great  body  of  horfe  and  foot, 
which  boldly  advanced  to  the  Roman  entrenchments. 
But  Caefar  came  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  the  undifci¬ 
plined  Britons  being  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with 
the  Romans,  were  put  to  flight  with  great  (laughter. 
Having  burnt  feveral  towns  and  villages,  the  viftors 
returned  to  their  camp,  where  they  were  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  new  deputies  from  the  Britons.  Caefar  being 
in  want  of  horfe,  and  afraid  left  another  ftorm  (hould 
deftroy  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  granted  them  peace 
on  condition  of  their  fending  him  double  the  number 
of  hoftages  into  Gaul  which  they  had  before  promifed. 
The  fame  night  he  fet  fail,  and  foon  arrived  fafe  in 
Gaul. 


The  Britons  no  fooner  perceived  the  Romans  gone,  England, 
than,  as  before,  they  broke  through  their  engage-  ~v~— » 

ments.  Of  all  the  ftates  who  had  promifed  to  fend 
hoftages,  only  two  performed  their  promifes  ;  and  this 
neglect  fo  provoked  Caefar,  that  he  determined  to  re-  S 
turn  the  year  following  with  a  far  greater  force.  Ha- Caefar  re- 
ving,  therefore,  caufed  his  old  veffels  to  be  refitted, tutcs‘ 
and  a  great  many  new  ones  to  be  built,  he  arrived  off 
the  coaft  of  Britain  with  a  fleet  of  6oo  (hips  and  28 
galleys.  The  Britons  made  no  oppofition  to  his  land¬ 
ing  ;  but.  Caefar,  getting  intelligence  that  an  army  was 
affembled  at  no  great  diftance,  marched  in  queft  of 
them.  He  found  them  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  fuppufed  to  be  the  Stour,  about  I  2  miles  diftant 
from  the  place  where  he  had  landed,  lhey  attempted 
to  oppofe  his  paffage  ;  but  being  bri(k!y  attacked  by  the 
Roman  cavalry,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  into  a  wood, 
all  the  avenues  of  which  were  blocked  up  by  trees  cut 
down  for  that  purpofe.  This  fortification,  however-, 
proved  infufficient  to  protect  them-  The  feventh  le- Defeats  th4 
gion  having  caft  themtelves  into  a  teftudo,  and  thrown  Britons, 
up  a  mount  againft  their  works,  drove  them  from  their 
afylum  ;  but  as  the  day  was  far  fpent,  a  purfuit  was  not 
thought  advifable. 

Next  morning  Caefar,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his 
army,  which  he  divided  into  three  bodies,  marched 
out  in  queft  of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  was  already 
come  in  fight  of  their  rear,  he  was  overtaken  by  mef- 
fengers,  who  informed  him,  that  his  fleet  was  greatly 
damaged  by  a  violent  florm  which  had  happened  the 
preceding  night.  This  put  an  end  to  the  purfuit  for 
that  time  ;  but  Caefar  having  employed  all  the  carpen¬ 
ters  lie  had  with  him,  and  fent  for  others  from  Gaul,  in 
order  to  repair  the  damage,  rtfolved  to  prevent  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  He  therefore,  drew 
all  his  fliips  afhore,  and  enclofed  them  within  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  his  camp.  This  arduous  undertaking  em¬ 
ployed  his  whole  camp  for  10  days  ;  after  which  lie 
again  fet  out  in  queft  of  the  enemy. 

The  Britons  had  made  the  beft  ufe  they  could  of 
the  refpite  afforded  them  by  the  ftorm.  Thpy  were 
headed  by  Caflibelaunus  king  of  the  Trinobantes.  He 
had  formerly  made  war  upon  his  neighbours;  and  ha¬ 
ving  rendered  himfelf  terrible  to  them,  was  looked  up¬ 
on  to  be  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  leading  them  on 
againft  the  common  enemy  ;  and  as  feveral  ftates  had 
now  joined  their  forces,  the  Britifli  army  was  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Their  cavalry  and  chariots  attacked  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  while  on  their  march  ;  but  were  repulfed  with 
lofs,  and  driven  into  the  woods.  The  Romans  purfued 
them  too  eagerly,  and  thus  loft  fome  of  their  own  men  ; 
which  encouraged  the  Britons  to  make  another  fierce 
attack  ;  but  in  this  alfo  they  were  finally  unfuccef-ful, 
and  obliged  to  retire,  though  their  lofs  feems  not  to 
have  been  great. 

Next  day  the  Britons  fuddenly  attacked  the  Roman 
legions  as  they  were  foraging  ;  but  meeting  with  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refiftance,  they  foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight. 

The  Romans  purfued  them  fo  clofely,  that  having  nei¬ 
ther  time  to  rally  nor  get  down  from  their  chariots  ac¬ 
cording  to  euftnrr,  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  in 
pieces  ;  and  this  overthrow  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the 
auxiliaries  of  Caflibelaunus,  that  all  of  them  abandon¬ 
ed  liim  ;  nor  did  the  Britons  ever  afterwards  engage 
Caefar  with  united  forces.  Caefar,  purfuing  bis  victory, 
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marched  towards  the  Thames,  with  a  defign  to  crofs 
that  river,  and  enter  the  territories  of  the  Trinobantes. 
The  river  was  fordable  only  at  one  place,  and  that  not 
without  great  difficulty.}  but  when  he  came  to  it,  he 
found  the  enemy’s  forces  drawn  up  in  a  conllderable 
body  on  the  oppofite  bank,  which  was  fortified  with 
(harp  (lakes.  They  had  likewife  driven  many  flakes 
of  the  fame  kind  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  tops 
of  which  were  covered,  with  water.  1  hefe  flakes  are 
vifible  to  this  day  at  a  place  called  Walton  in  Surry. 
They  are  made  of  oak  •,  and  though  they  have  been  lb 
long  in  the  w-ater,  are  as  hard  as  Brazil,  and  as  black 
as  fet •,  and  have  fometimes  been  pulled  oat  in  order  to 
make  knife  handles  of  them. 

Caefar  was  not  at  all  difmayed  at  thefe  difficulties, 
which  he  had  intelligence  of  by  prifoners  and  defert- 
ers.  He  ordered  the  cavalry,  to  enter  firfl,  and  the 
foot  to  follow.  His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  fol- 
diers  advanced  with  fuch  refolution,  that  though  the 
infantry  were  up  to  the  chin  in.  water,  the  enemy,  un¬ 
able  to  fuftain  their  affault,  abandoned  the  bank  and 
fled.  After  this  defeat,  Caffibelaunus  himfelf  defpair- 
ed  of  fuccefs,  and  therefore  difmiffed  all  his  forces  ex¬ 
cept  about  4000.  chariots,  with  which  he  obferved  the 
motions  of  the  Romans,  haraffing  them  by  cutting  off 
ftraggling  parties,  &c.  This,  however,  was  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  his  countrymen.  On 
the  contrary,  they  depoled  him  from  the  kingdom,  and 
chofe  Mandubratius,  whofe  father  had  been  murdered 
by  Caffibelaunus,  who  thereupon  ufurped  the  kingdom. 
The  young  prince  had  fled  to  Caefar,  who  gave  him 
protedlion  ;  and  the  Irinobantes  now  offered  to  fubmit 
to  the  conqueror.,  provided  he  would  give  them  Man¬ 
dubratius  for  their  king. 

Caefar  readily  complied  with  the  requeft  of  the  Tri¬ 
nobantes  upon  their  fending  him  40  hoflages  ;  and  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  Trinobantes  was  foon  followed  by 
that  of  other  flates  and  tribes  ;  for  each  of  the  17  na¬ 
tions  already  mentioned  was  compofcd  of  feveral  differ¬ 
ent  tribes,  of  which  no  particular  account  can  be  given. 
— Caefar  next  marched  to  Verulamium,  or  Canterbury, 
which  was  Caffibelaunus’s  capital,  and  which  he  flill 
kept  poffeffion  of ;  but  though  the  place  was  flrongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  the  Britons  were  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  affault  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
foon  fled  out  at  one  of  the  avenues.  Many  were  taken 
as  they  attempted  to  make  their  efcape,  and  many  more 
cut  in  pieces. 

After  this  lofs,  Caffibelaunus,  as  his  laft  refource, 
found  means  to  draw  into  confederacy  with  him  four 
kings  of  the  Cantii.  But  though  Caefar  gives  them 
the  title  of  kings,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only 
petty  princes,  tributary  to  the  king  of  that  nation. 
Their  names  were  Cingetorix,  Corvilius,  laximagu- 
lus,  and  Segonax.  Thefe,  having  railed  what  forces 
they  could,  attacked  the  camp  where  the  fliips  were 
laid  up  :  but  the  Romans  having  made  a  Tally ,  repul- 
fed  them  with  great  daughter,  and  then  returned  to 
their  trenches  without  any  lofs  after  which,  Caffibe¬ 
launus  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror.  As 
the  fummer  was  already  far  fpent,  Caefar  hearkened  to 
his  propofals.  A  peace  was  concluded  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms,  viz.  that  the  Britons  fliould  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Ramans,  that  Caffibelaunus  lhould  leave 


Mandubratius  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  dominions,  England. 

that  he  fliould  not  moleft  the  Trinobantes,  and  that  he  — — v - > 

fliould  deliver  a  certain  number  of  hoflages.  Thefe  1 2 
terms  being  agreed  to,  Caefar  fet  fail  with  his  whole  l‘  "  ’ 
fleet  from  Britain,  to  which  he  never  returned.  allozethe 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Caefar  himfelf  of  his 
two  expeditions  into  Britain  ;  but  other  authors  have 
fpoken  very  doubtfully  of  his  viflorics  in  this  ifland. 

Dio  Caffius  tells  us,  that  the  Britons  utterly  defeated 
the  Roman  infantry,  but  were  at  laft  put  in  diforder  by 
their  cavalry.  Horace  and  Tibullus,  in  many  parts  of 
their  works,  fpeak  of  the  Britons  as  a  people  not  yet 
conquered.  Tacitus  fays,  that  Cafar  rather  fliowed 
the  Romans  the  way  to  Britain,  than  put  them  in  pof¬ 
feffion  of  it  •,  and  Lucan  tells  us  plainly,  that  Caefar 
turned  his  back  to  the  Britons  and  fled.  This  laft, 
however,  confidtring  the  confumniate  military  genius 
of  Caefar,  is  by  no  means  probable.  That  he  left 
Britain,  during  the  winter,  was,  in  all  probability,  to 
prevent  infurreflions  among  the  Gauls,  which  might 
very  readily  have  happened  :  and  that  he  did  not  return 
to  finifli  his  conqueil  can  be  no  wonder,  feeing  his  am¬ 
bition  would  certainly  be  more  gratified  by  being  call¬ 
ed  emperor  of  Rome,  than  conqueror  of  Britain. 

The  departure  of  Julius  Caefar,  which  happened 
about  53.  years  before  Chrift,  left  the  Britons  without 
any  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  imagine,  that  they  would  regard  their  promifes  of 
paying  tribute  ;  nor  was  it  probably  demanded  tor  a 
good  number  of  years  afterwards.  Auguftus,  however, 
when  he  had  got  himfelf  fully  eftablilhed  on  the  throne, 
had  twice  a  defign  of  invading  Britain  and  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  the  tribute  promifed  to  Julius  Caefar. 

Both  times,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  revolts  in 
different  provinces  in  the  empire,  lo  that  the  Britons 
flill  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  They  thought 
proper,  however,  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Romans  as 
much  as  they  could  by  pretended  fubmiffions  j  but,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Romans  fet  about  reducing 
them  to  fubjeflion  in  good  earned.  The  occafion  of  ,3 
this  war  is  related  by  Dio  Caffius  as  follows.  “  Cu-  W  By  the 
nobellinus,  the  third  in  fucceffion  from  Caffibelaunus,  ^^'mans 
being  dead,  his  two  fons,.  Togodumnus  and  ^--arac*  WJJ  tenew- 
tacus,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  ;  but  whether  they  ej# 
reigned  jointly  or  feparately,  is  not  known.  In  their 
reign  one  Bercius,  of  whom  we  alio  know  very  little, 
being  driven  out  of  the  ifland  for  attempting  lo  raile  a 
fedition,  fled  with  fome  of  his  partifans  to  Rome,  and 
perfuaded  Claudius  to  make  war  on  his  countrymen. 

The  Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  refented  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  Claudius  in  receiving  thefe  vagabonds,  and 
therefore  prohibited  all  intercourfe  with  the  Romans. 

A  mucli  fmaller  offence  than  this  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  at  any  time  to  provoke  that  haughty  nation  to 
declare  war.  An  army  was  therefore  immediately  or¬ 
dered  into  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Plautius  prx- 
tor  in  Gaul.  The  foldiers  at  firfl  refufed  to  embark, 
from  a  fuperftitious  notion,  that  they  were  going  to  be 
fent  without  the  compafs  of  the  world  ;  and  this  mu¬ 
tiny  being  related  to  the  Britons,  they  did  not  make 
the  necefiary  preparations  for  thtir  own  defence.  I  be 
Roman  foldiers  were  foon  brought  to  a  !>  ufe  of  their 
duty  ;  and  fet  out  from  three  different  ports,  in  order 
to  land  in  three  different  places  of  Britain  at  once- 
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Being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  their  fears 
began  to  return  ;  but  they  refutned  their  courage  on 
the  appearance  of  a  meteor  (hooting  from  the  eaft, 
which  they  imagined  was  fent  from  heaven  to  direCl 
their  courfe.  They  landed  without  oppofition  ;  and 
the  Britons,  not  having  drawn  together  a  fufficient 
army,  kept  in  ftnall  bodies  behind  their  marlhes,  and 
in  woods,  in  order  to  fpin  out  the  war  till  winter; 
which  they  thought  Piautius,  as  Caefar  had  done,  would 
pafs  in  Gaul. 

The  Roman  general  marched  firft  in  queft  of  the 
two  kings  Togodumnus  and  CaraCtacus;  both  of  whom 
he  found  out,  and  defeated  one  after  another.  He  then 
reduced  part  of  the  Bobuni,  at  that  time  fubjeCl  to  the 
Cattieuchlani  ;  and  leaving  a  garrifon  to  keep  them 
in  awe,  he  advanced  to  a  river  where  the  Britons  lay 
carelefsly  encamped,  fuppoling  that  the  Romans  could 
not  pafs  it  without  a  bridge.  But  the  Germans  in  the 
Roman  army  had  been  accuftomed  to  fwim  acrofs  the 
ftrongeft  currents  with  their  heavy  armour.  They  there¬ 
fore  pafled  the  river  firft ;  and  having,  according  to 
their  orders,  fallen  only  upon  the  enemy’s  horfes  which 
drew  their  chariots,  thefe  formidable  machines  were 
rendered  entirely  ufelefs  ;  and  the  Britons  were  put  to 
flight  as  foon  as  another  part  of  the  forces  could  pafs 
the  river. 

The  Britons  were  not  dilheartened  with  this  defeat, 
but  engaged  the  Romans  next  day  with  great  bravery. 
Viftory  continued  long  doubtful ;  but  at  length  the 
Romans  prevailed,  and  the  Britons  were  forced  to  be¬ 
take  themfelves  to  flight.  This  tattle  is  thought  to 
have  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  From 
thence  the  Britons  fled  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
They  were  clofely  purfued  by  the  Romans  ;  but  the 
latter  being  unacquainted  with  the  flats  and  (hallows 
of  the  river,  were  often  in  great  danger.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  however,  croffed  by  fwimming  as  before,  and 
the  reft  on  a  bridge  fomewhat  farther  up  the  river  ;  fo 
that  the  Britons  were  in  a  fhort  time  furrounded  on  all 
fldes,  and  great  numbers  of  them  cut  in  pieces.  Many 
of  the  Romans,  alfo,  purfuing  the  fugitives  with  too 
great  eagernefs,  were  loft  in  the  marfhes. — In  one  of 
thefe  battles  Togodumnus  was  killed  ;  but  the  Britons 
were  fo  far  from  being  diftieartened,  that  they  (howed 
more  eagernefs  than  ever  to  oppofe  the  Romans,  in 
order  to  revenge  his  death.  Piautius,  therefore,  did  not 
think  proper  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  putting  garrifons  in  the  places 
he  had  already  conquered.  He  then  wrote  to  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf ;  who  no  fooner  received  an  account  of 
his  fuccefs,  than  he  fet  out  for  Britain;  where,  having 
landed  after,  a  fhort  voyage,  he  joined  Piautius  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Claudius,  the  Romans 
pafled  the  Thames,  attacked  the  Britifh  army,  and  to¬ 
tally  defeated  it.  The  confequence  of  this  was  the 
taking  of  Cunobelinus’s  capital,  and  the  fubmiflion  of 
fevera!  of  the  neighbouring  dates.  The  emperor, 
however,  did  not  make  a  long  ftay  in  the.  ifland,  but 
left  Piautius  to  purfue  his  conquefts.  This  he  did  with 
fuel)  fliccefs,  that  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  met 
without  thttr  gates  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  who,  at  his 
folemn  entry,  gave  him  the  right  hand. — The  Bri¬ 
tons  feem  to  . have  made  a  very  obftinate  refiftance  to 
tjie  Roman  arms  about  this  time.  Vefpafian,  who  was 


afterwards  emperor,  is  faid  to  have  fought  30  battles  England, 

with  them  ;  and  the  exploits  of  Titus  his  fon  are  alfo  - ~v 

much  celebrated  by  the  Roman  biftorians. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Claudius,  P.  Oftorius  Scapula 
was  fent  into  Britain.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
1 7  nations  formerly  mentioned  were  at  this  time  un¬ 
conquered.  Some  of  thefe  had  broken  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories  ;  but  Oftorius  falling  unexpectedly  up¬ 
on  them,  put  great  numbers  to  the  fword,  and  difperfed 
the  reft.  To  prevent  them  for  the  future  from  making 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  the  Romans  or  their  al¬ 
lies,  he  built  feveral  forts  on  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 
and  the  Nen,  reducing  the  country  fouth  of  thele  ri¬ 
vers  to  a  Roman  province.  This  fo  highly  offendtd 
the  Iceni,  that,  being  joined  by  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions,  they  raifed  a  confiderabie  army,  and  encamped 
in  an  advantageous  fituation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  penetrating  farther  into  the  ifland.  O- 
florius,  however,  foon  advanced  againrt  them.  The 
Romans,  as  ufual,  got  the  viCIory,  and  the  enemy  were 
purfuc-d  with  great  (laughter.  The  Roman  general 
then,  having  quelled  an  infurreCIion  among  the  Bri- 
gantes,  led  his  army  againft  the  Silures.  They  were  Cara<ftacu3 
headed  by  their  king  Caraftacus,  a  mod  renowned  defeated 
Warrior.  He  iliowed  his  military  talants  by  choofing  and  taken 
a  very  advantageous  place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Ta-P 
citus  tells  us,  “  it  was  on  the  ridge  of  an  exceeding  deep 
mountain  :  and  where  the  (ides  of  it  were  inclining 
and  acceflible,  he  reared  walls  of  done  for  a  rampart. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  flowed  a  river  dangerous 
to  be  forded,  and  an  army  of  men  guarded  his  en¬ 
trenchment-.  This  hill  is  thought  to  be  one  called 
Cacr-Caradoc  in  Shroplhire,  (ituated  near  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Colun  and  feme,  and  where  the  remains 
of  ancient  entrenchments  are  (till  vilible. —  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  CaraClacus  drew  up  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle,  animating  them  witli  the  following 
fpeech,  according  to  Tacitus.  “  That  from  this  day, 
and  this  battle,  they  mull  date  their  liberty  refeued, 
or  their  flavery  for  ever  eftablifhed.  He  then  invoked 
the  (hades  of  thofe  heroes  who  had  expelled  Caefar  the 
difiator ;  thofe  brave  men  by  whofe  valour  they  dill 
enjoyed  freedom  from  Roman  tribute  and  taxes,  and 
by  which  their  wives  and  children  were  as  yet  pre- 
ferved  from  prostitution. ”  The  whole  army  then  took 
a  folemn  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die,  and  prepared 
for  the  charge  with  the  moft  terrible  (bouts.  Oftorius 
was  fortieuhat  difmayed  when  Ire  confidered  the  un¬ 
common  -ftcrcenefs  of  the  enemy,  and  the  other  diffi¬ 
culties  which  he  had  to  encounter.  He  led  on  his 
men,  however,  to  the  charge  ;  and  the  Romans  were 
attended  with  their  ufual  good  fortune.  The  Britons 
were  put  to  flight.  Vaft  numbers  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  in  the  purfuit,  and  many -more  were  taken 
prifoners.  Among  the  latter  were  the  wife,  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  -and  the  brothers  of  CaraClacus.  The  unfortunate 
prince  himfelf  fled  to  Cartifmundua  queen  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  by  whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Roman 
general,  who  fent  him  in  chains  to  Rome.  CaraClacus 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  magnanimity  ;  and  when  he 
came  before  the  emperor,  addrefled  him  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms.  “  If  my  moderation  in  prefperity,  Ofiisf  eech 
Claudius'!  had  been  as  confpicuous  as  my  birth  andtotheRo- 
fortune,  I  Ihould  nowJiave  entered  this  city  as  a  friend,  man  empe- 
and  not  as  a  prifoner  5  nor  would  you  have  difdained  ror. 
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the  friendffiip  of  a  prince  defcended  from  fuch  illuflrious 
anceflors,  and  governing  fo  many  nations.  My  prefent 
condition,  I  own,  is  to  you  honourable,  to  me  humili¬ 
ating.  I  was  lately  poffeffed  of  fubjedts,  horfes,  arms, 
and  riches.  Can  you  be  furprifed  that  I  endeavoured 
to  preferve  them  ?  If  you  Romans  have  a  defire  to 
arrive  at  univerfal  monarchy,  mull  all  nations,  to  gratify 
you,  tamely  fubmit  to  fervitude  ?  If  I  had  fubmilted 
without  a  Rruggle,  how  much  would  it  have  diminifhed 
the  luftre  of  my  fall,  and  of  your  vidtory  ?  And  now, 
if  you  refolve  to  put  me  to  death,  my  Rory  will  foon 
be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  pre¬ 
ferve  my  life,  I  (hall  remain  a  lading  monument  of 
your  clemency.” — This  fpeech  had  fuch  an  effedt  upon 
Claudius,  that  he  immediately  pardoned  Caradtacus  and 
his  whole  family,  and  commanded  them  to  be  fet  at 
liberty. 

The  Silures,  notwithflanding  this  terrible  blow,  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  with  great  vigour,  and  gained  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  the  Romans  j  which  fo  much 
affedted  Oflorius,  that  he  died  of  grief.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  A.  Didius,  who  reflrained  the  incurfions  of 
the  Silures,  but  was  not  able  to  reftore  Cartifmundua 
queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  had  been  depofed  by  her 
fubjedts.  Didius  was  fucceeded  by  Veranius,  and  he  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  reduced  the  ifland  of  Angle- 
-SEY,  as  related  under  that  article.  But  while  Paulinus 
was  employed  in  the  conquefl  of  this  ifland,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  of  an  almofl  univerfal  revolt  among 
thofe  nations  which  had  fubmitted  to  the  Romans. 
The  Britons,  though  conquered,  had  Rill  a  defire  of 
returning  to  their  former  Rate  of  independence  ;  and 
the  Roman  yoke  became  every  day  more  unfupportable 
to  them,  through  the  infolence  and  oppreflions  of  the 
Roman  foldiers.  The  Britons  had  been  long  difcon- 
tented,  and  were  already  in  a  very  proper  difpofition 
for  a  revolt,  when  an  event  happened  which  kindled 
thefe  difcontents  into  an  open  flame.  Prafutagus  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  prince  renowned  for  opulence  and  gran¬ 
deur,  had  by  his  lafl  will,  left  the  Roman  emperor, 
joint-heir  with  his  two  daughters,  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  his  favour  and  protedtion  by  fo  great  an  obligation. 
But  the  event  turned  out  very  different.  No  fooner 
was  he  dead,  than  his  houfes  and  poffeflions  were  all 
plundered  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  The  queen  Boadicea 
remonfirated  againfl  this  injuflice;  but,  inflead  of 
obtaining  any  redrefs,  (he  herfelf  was  publicly  whipped, 
her  daughters  ravilhed,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  late 
king  reduced  to  flavery.  The  whole  country  alfo  was 
plundered,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Iceni  deprived  of 
their  poffeffions. 

Boadicea  was  a  woman  of  too  haughty  a  fpirit  tamely 
to  bear  fuch  indignities.  She  therefore  perfuaded  the 
Iceni  to  take  up  arms,  which  they  very  readily  did. 
Then,  being  joined  by  the  Trinobantes,  and  fome  other 
nations,  they  poured  like  a  torrent  on  the  Roman  co¬ 
lonies.  Every  thing  was  deflroyed  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  ninth  legion,  which  had  been  left  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  under  Petilius  Cerealis,  was  defeated, 
the  infantry  totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  commander 
himfelf  with  the  cavalry  efcaped  with  the  utmoR  diffi¬ 
culty.  Suetonius,  alarmed  at  this  news,  immediately 
left  Anglefey,  and  marched  with  the  greatefl  expedi¬ 
tion  to  London.  The  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at 
his  arrival,  and  ufed  their  utmoR  endeavours  to  detain 
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him  for  their  defence.  But  he  refufed  to  flay,  and  in  England. 

a  lhort  time  left  the  place,  notwithflanding  the  intrea-  - ' — — ' 

ties  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  city  lamented  his  19 
departure  ;  and  they  had  reafon.  Suetonius  was  fcarce  hc^  l!"' 
gone,  when  Boadicea  with  her  Britons  entered,  and 
put  all  they  found  in  it  to  the  fword.  None  were  taken  Romans, 
prifoners,  nor  was  any  fex  or  age  fpared,  and  many  were 
tortured  in  the  raofl  cruel  manner.  Seventy  thoufand 
perfons  are  faid  to  have  periffied  on  this  occafion  at 
London  and  other  Roman  colonies. 

The  Britons,  now  elated  with  fucceR,  affembled 
from  all  quarters  in  great  numbers,  fo  that  Boadicta’s 
army  foon  amounted  to  230,000  men.  They  defpifed 
the  Romans  ;  and  became  fo  confident  of  victory,  that 
they  brought  their  wives  and  children  along  with  them 
in  waggons  to  be  fpedlators  of  the  dcftrudlion  of  their 
enemies.  The  event  was  what  might  naturally  have  z* 
been  expected  from  fuch  ill-judged  confidence.  T.heHiey  ar« 
Britons  were  overthrown  with  moR  terrible  (laughter,  1  e* 

no  fewer  than  80,000  being  killed  in  the  battle  and 
purfuit  $  while  the  Romans  had  not  above  400  killed, 
and  not  many  more  wounded.  Boadicea,  not  able  to 
furvive  fo  great  a  calamity,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poifon. 

By  this  overthrow  the  Britons,  who  had  once  been 
fubdued,  were  thoroughly  prevented  from  raifing  any 
more  infurredlions,  and  even  thofe  who  had  not  yet 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  feemed  to  be  intimida¬ 
ted  from  making  incurfions  into  their  dominions.  No¬ 
thing  remarkable  therefore  happened  for  fome  time. 

In  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  Petilius  Cerealis  being  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Britain,  attacked  the  Brigantes, 
defeated  them  in  feveral  battles,  and  reduced  great  part 
of  their  country.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Juliu*  Fronti- 
nus ;  who  not  only  maintained  the  conquefis  of  his  pre- 
deceffor,  but  reduced  entirely  the  warlike  nation  of 
the  Silures.  Frontinus  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated 
Cneius  Julius  Agricola,  who  completed  the  conquefl  of 
all  the  fouthern  Britons.  _  SI 

.TuR  before  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  the  Ordovices  Britain  con- 
had  cut  in  pieces  a  band  of  horfe  Rationed  on  their  quered  by 
confine*,  after  which  the  whole  nation  had  taken  arms.  Agricola. 
The  fummer  was  pretty  far  fpent,  and  the  Roman 
army  was  quite  feparated  and  difperfed,  the  foldiers 
having  affured  themfelves  of  refl  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  year.  Agricola,  however,  was  no  fooner  landed, 
than,  having  drawn  together  his  legions,  lie  marched 
againfl  the  enemy  without  delay.  1  he  Britons  kept 
upon  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  ;  but  Agricola  led 
them  in  perlon  up  the  afeents.  1  he  Romans  were 
vidlorious  ;  and  fuch  a  terrible  daughter  was  made  of 
the  Britons,  that  almofl  the  whole  nation  of  Ordo- 
vices  was  cut  off.  Without  giving  the  enemy  time  to 
recover  from  the  terror  which  this  overthrow  had  oc- 
cafioned,  Agricola  refolved  upon  the  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Anglefey,  which  had  been  lofl  by  the  revolt  of 
Boadicea.  Being  deftitute  of  (hips,  he  detached  a 
chofen  body  of  auxiliaries  who  knew  the  ford-,  and 
were  accuflomed  to  manage  their  arms  and  lc  i.es  in 
the  water.  The  Britons,  w  ho  had  ;.xpedtcd  a  fleet  and 
tranfports,  were  fo  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Roman  forces  on  their  ifland,  that  they  immediately 
fubmitted,  and  Anglefey  was  once  more  teflon  d  to  tho 
Romans. 

With  the  conquefl  of  Anglefey  ended  the  firtt  cam- 
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England,  paign  of  Agricola  ;  and  be  employed  the  winter  in  re- 
Y'  conciling  the  Britons  to  the  Roman  yoke.  In  this  he 
met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  through  his  wife  and  equitable 
conduff,  that  the  Britons,  barbarous  as  they  were,  be¬ 
gan  to  prefer  a  life  of  fecurity  and  peace,  to  that  inde¬ 
pendency  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  which 
continually  expofed  them  to  the  tumults  and  calamities 
of  war.  The  fucceeding  campaigns  of  Agricola  were 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs;  he  not  only  fubdued  the 
18  nations  inhabiting  England,  but  carried  the  Roman 
arms  almoft  to  the  extremity  of  Scotland.  He  alfo 
caufed  his  fleet  to  fail  round  the  iflar.d,  and  difcovered 
the  Orcades,  or  Orkney  iflands,  which  had  before  been 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world.  His  expedition  took 
him  up  about  fix  years,  and  was  completed  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  84. 

Had  this  commander  been  continued  in  Britain,  it 
b  probable  that  both  Scotland  and  England  would 
have  been  permanently  fubdued  ;  but  he  was  recalled 
by  D  >mitian  in  the  year  85,  and  we  are  then  aim  aft 
totally  in  the  dark  about  the  Britifh  affairs  till  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  During  this  interval 
the  Caledonians  had  taken  arms,  and  not  only  refu- 
fed  fubje&ion  to  the  Roman  power  themfelves,  but 
ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Britons  who  continued 
faithful  to  them.  Adrian,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
well  known,  abandoned  to  them  the  whole  traft  lying 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  reftrain  them  from  making  incurfions  into 
the  Roman  territories,  he  built  a  wall  80  miles  in 
length  from  the  river  Eden  in  Cumberland  to  the 
►See -4-  Tyne  in  Northumberland*.  He  tvas  fucceeded  by 

drian.  Antoninus  Pius,  in  whofe  reign  the  Brigantes  re¬ 

volted  ;  and  the  Caledonians,  having  in  feveral  places 
broken  down  the  wall  built  by  Adrian,  began  anew 
to  ravage  the  Roman  territories.  Againft  them  the 
emperor  fent  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  reduced  the  Bri¬ 
gantes  ;  and  having  defeated  the  northern  nations, 
confined  them  within  narrower  bounds  by  a  new 
v  See  Anto-  wall  f ,  extending  probably  between  the  friths  of 

ninus's  Forth  and  Clyde.  From  the  time  of  Antoninus  to 

Watt.  that  of  Severus,  the  Roman  dominions  in  Britain 
continued  to  be  much  infefted  by  the  inroads  of  the 
northern  nations.  That  emperor  divided  Britain  into 
two  governments,  the  fouthern  and  northern  ;  but 
the  governor  of  the  northern  divifion  was  fo  haraffed 
by  continual  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  that  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace  with  money. 
The  Caledonians  kept  the  treaty  for  15  years;  after 
which,  breaking  into  the  Roman  territories  anew,  they 
committed  terrible  ravages.  Virius  Lupus  the  gover¬ 
nor,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  withftand  them,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  emperor  with  his  diftrefs,  intreating  him 
to  fend  powerful  and  fpeedy  fupplies.  Upon  this  Se- 
Expedition  verus  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  incurfions 
of  Severus  of  the  enemy,  by  making  a  complete  conqueft  of  their 
into  Bri-  country  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fet  out  for  Britain,  to- 
U1B'  gether  with  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  at  the 

head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  Caledonians  no  fooner 
heard  of  his  arrival,  than  they  fent  ambaffadors  offer¬ 
ing  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  But 
thefe  the  emperor  detained  till  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  then  difmiffed  them  without  granting  their 
requeft. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  a&ion,  Severus 


marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Caledonians,  where  England, 
he  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  He  advanced  even  to  the  — v—  ,mt 

moll  northerly  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  though  no 
battle  was  fought  in  this  expedition,  yet  through  the 
continual  ambulcades  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inhofpi- 
table  nature  of  the  country,  he  is  faid  to  have  loft 
50,000  men.  At  laft  the  Caledonians  were  obliged  to 
fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted  them  on  condition 
of  their  yielding  part  of  their  country,  and  delivering 
up  their  arms.  After  this  the  emperor  returned  to 
York,  leaving  his  fon  Caracalla  to  command  the  army, 
and  fin i fH  the  new  wall  which  had  been  begun  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  But  the  emperor  be¬ 
ing  taken  ill  at  York,  the  Caledonians  no  fooner  heard 
of  his  indifpofition,  than  they  again  took  up  arms.  This 
provoked  Severus  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  commanded 
his  fon  Caracalla  to  enter  their  country  anew  with  the 
whole  army,  and  to  put  all  he  met  to  the  fword  without 
diftinfiion  of  fex  or  age.  Before  thefe  orders,  however, 
could  be  put  in  execution,  his  two  fons,  having  conclud¬ 
ed  a  fhameful  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  returned  to 
Rome. 

A  long  chafm  now  takes  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Britain.  In  the  beginning  of 
Dioclefian’s  reign,  Caraufius  a  native  of  Gaul,  palling 
over  into  Britain,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  emperor , 
and  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  troops  quartered  here. 

He  was,  however,  killed  in  a  battle  with  one  of  Con- 
ftantius’s  officers,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  fovereignty 
for  fix  or  feven  ytars.  Conflantine  the  Great  began 
his  reign  in  this  ifland  ;  and  returned  foon  after  he  had 
left  it,  probably  with  a  defign  to  put  a  flop  to  the  daily 
incurfions  of  the  Caledonians.  He  altered  the  divifion 
of  that  part  of  Britain  fubjedt  to  the  Romans.  Severus- 
had  divided  it  only  into  two  provinces  ;  but  Conftan- 
tine  increafed  the  number  to  three,  viz.  Britannia  Pri- 
ma,  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Maxima  CaefarienlB  ;  and 
this  laft  was  afterwards  divided  into  two,  viz.  Maxima 
Csefarienfis  and  Flavia  Csefarienfis.  The  removal  of  the 
imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  reign  of  Conflantine,  gave  the  northern 
nations  an  opportunity  of  making  frequent  incurfions 
into  the  Roman  provinces  ;  the  emperor  having  carried 
with  him,  firft  into  Gaul,  and  then  into  the  Eaft,  not 
only  raoll  of  the  Roman  troops,  but  likewife  the  flower 
of  the  Britifh  youth. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius  fon 
to  Conflantine  the  Great,  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Britain,  and  other  weflern  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  was  committed  to  Julian,  afterwards  called  the 
apojlate.  While  he  was  in  vdnter  quarters  at  Paris, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  about  this 
time  firft  diftinguiflied  by  thefe  names,  had  broken  in¬ 
to  the  Roman  territories  and  committed  everywhere 
dreadful  ravages.  Againft  them  Julian  dilpatched  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Lupicinius.  He 
embarked  from  Boulogne  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  was 
no  fooner  arrived  at  London  than  he  w:as  recalled; 
the  enemy  having  probably  found  means  to  appeafe 
Julian  by  their  fubmiffions.  Till  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  I.  thefe  nations  ft  ill  continued  to  infeft  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories  in  Britain,  and  had  now  reduced  the 
country  to  a  moft  deplorable  condition  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  ravages.  Valentinian  fent  againft  them  Theodo- 
fius?  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name,  That  gene¬ 
ral 
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England,  ral  having  divided  his  forces  into  feveral  bodies,  advan¬ 
ced  againft  the  enemy,  who  were  roving  up  and  down 
the  country.  The  Scots  and  Pi£ls  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  fuperior  valour  and  difcipline  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Great  numbers  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  all  the  booty  and  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Theodofius  then  entered  London  in  triumph, 
and  reftored  that  city  to  its  former  fplendour,  which 
had  fuffered  greatly  by  the  former  incurfions  of  the 
northern  Britons.  To  reftrain  them  from  breaking 
anew  into  the  provinces,  Theodofius  built  feveral  forts 
or  caftles  between  the  two  friths;  and  having  thus  re¬ 
covered  all  the  country  between  Adrian’s  wall  and  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  he  formed  of  it  a  fifth  pro¬ 
vince,  which  he  called  Valentin. 

Though  Britain  was  now  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  tem¬ 
porary  tranquillity,  yet  as  the  Roman  empire  was  daily 
declining,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppoted  that  fufficient  care 
could  be  taken  to  fecure  fuch  a  dillant  province.  In 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  the  provincial 
Britons  found  themfelves  annoyed  not  only  by  the 
Scots  and  Pi£Ic,  but  alfo  by  the.  depredations  of  the 
Saxons,  who  began  to  commit  ravages  on  the  fea-coafis. 
By  the  care,  however,  of  Stilicho,  prime  minifter  to 
Honorius,  matters  were  once  more  fettled,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  officer  was  appointed  to  guard  the  coaft  againft 
the  attempts  of  the  Saxons,  with  the  title  of  Cowes  Zi¬ 
mins  Saxontci.  But,  not  long  after,  the  empire  being 
overrun  by  barbarians,  moft  of  the  Roman  troops 
quartered  in  Britain  were  recalled,  and  the  country 
left  quite  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Pifls. 
Upon  this  the  provincials  expedting  no  more  afliftance 
an  emperor  from  Honorius,  refolved  to  fet  up  an  emperor  of  their 
own.  Accordingly  they  invefted  with  the  imperial 
dignity  one  Murk,  an  officer  of  great  credit  among 
them.  Him  they  murdered  in  a  few  days,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  one  Gratian  a  native  of  Britain.  After 
a  reign  of  four  months,  Gratian  underwent  the  fate 
of  his  predeceffor  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Conjlan- 
tine,  a  common  foldier,  who  was  chofen  merely  for  the 
fake  of  his  name.  He  feem«,  however,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  fome  knowledge  and  experience  in  war.  He 
drove  the  Scots  and  Pifls  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  territories  ;  but  being  elated  with  this  fuccels, 
he  would  now  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  ltfs  than  t he 
conqueft  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  therefore 
palled  over  into  Gaul;  and  took  with  him  not  only 
the  few  Roman  forces  that  had  been  left,  but  fuch  of 
the  provincial  Britons  as  were  moft  accuftomed  to 
arms.  That  unhappy  people,  being  now  left  entirely 
defencelefs,  were  haraffed  in  the  moft  cruel  manner  by 
their  enemies  ;  who  broke  into  the  country,  and  de- 
ftroyed  all  with  fire  and  fword.  In  this  miferable  fitu- 
ation  they  continued  from  the  year  407,  when  the 
ufurper  Conllantine  paffi  d  over  into  Gaul,  till  the  year 
410.  Having  during  the  1  a  (ft  three  years  frequently 
implored  affiflance  from  Rome  without  receiving  any, 
they  now  refolved  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
an  empire  which  was  no  longer  able  to  proteff  them. 
Honorius  himfelf  applauded  thtir  conduct  ;  and  ad- 
vifed  them  by  letters  to  provide  for  their  own  fafely, 
which  was  in  eflf-f!  an  implicit  refignation  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  ifland. 

The  provincial  Britons  now  regained  their  liberty  ; 
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own, 


but  they  had  left  the  martial  fpirit  which  had  at  fit  ft 
rendered  them  fo  formidable  to  the  Romans.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  met  with  fome  fuccefs  in  their 
firft  enterprifes  ;  for  Zofimus  tells  us  that  they  deli¬ 
vered  their  cities  from  the  infult  of  an  haughty  ene¬ 
my.  But  being  at  lafft  overpowered,  they  were  again 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Roman  emperor,  to 
whom  they  promiled  a  moft  perfect  fubmiflion,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  delivered  from  the  hands  of  their 
mercilefs  and  implacable  enemies.  Honorius,  touched 
with  compaffion,  fent  a  legion  to  thtir  relief.  The 
Roman  forces  landed  in  Britain  unexpectedly  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  the  Scots  and  Pi<fts, 
they  drove  them  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Dun- 
britton.  After  this  they  advifed  the  natives  to  build 
a  wall  on  the  ifthmus  from  fea  to  fea,  and  to  reaffume 
their  courage,  and  defend  themfelves  from  their  ene¬ 
mies  by  their  own  valour.  The  Romans  then  quitted 
the  country  ;  being  obliged  to  return,  in  order  to  re- 
pulfe  thofe  barbarians  who  had  broken  into  the  empire 
from  all  quarters. 

The  Britons  immediately  fet  about  building  the  wall, 
as  they  had  been  defired,  with  great  alacrity.  But  as 
it  was  conftruifted  only  of  turf,  the  Scots  and  Pifts 
foon  broke  it  down  in  feveral  places  ;  and,  pouring  in 
upon  the  defencelefs  and  effeminate  provincials,  com¬ 
mitted  more  cruel  ravages  than  ever.  At  lafft,  after 
very  many  and  grievous  calamities,  the  latter  fent  am- 
baffadors  once  more  to  Rome.  Thefe  appeared  with 
their  garments  rent  and  duft  on  their  heads  ;  and  at 
laft  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  by  their  earned  intrea¬ 
ties,  to  fend  another  legion  to  their  relief.  The  troops 
arrived  in  Britain  before  the  enemy  had  the  leaf!  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  having  fet  fail.  They  were  therefore 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  roving  up  and 
down  the  country  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  The  Ho- 
mans  made  a  terrible  havock  among  them,  and  drove 
the  remainder  into  their  own  country.  As  Honorius 
had  fent  them  not  with  any  ambitious  view  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  ifland  in  fubjt£lion,  but  merely  out  of  com¬ 
paffion  to  the  unhappy  provincials,  the  Romans  told 
them,  they  had  now  no  farther  affiftance  to  expeft 
from  them.  They  informed  them,  that  the  legion 
mull  immediately  return  to  the  continent,  to  prottcl 
the  empire  from  t he  barbarian',  who  had  extended 
their  ravages  almoft  to  every  part  of  it ;  and  therefore, 
that  they  mull  now  take  their  laft  farewel  >>f  Britain, 
and  totally  abandon  the  ifland.  After  litis  declaration 
Gallio,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  troops,  exhort¬ 
ed  the  provincials  to  defend  themfelves,  by  fighting 
bravely  for  their  country,  wives,  and  children,  and 
what  ought  to  be  dearer  than  life  itfilf,  their  liberty  ; 
telling  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  tnemie*  were 
no  ftronger  than  themfelves.  provided  they  would  but 
lay  afide  their  fear',  and  exert  their  ancient  courage 
and  refolution.  That  they  might  the  better  vithftand 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  adviftd  them  to  build  a 
wall,  not  of  turf,  but  of  (lone;  offi  ring  to  ;-ffift  them 
with  his  foldier-,  and  to  din-ft  them  himfelf  in  the 
execution.  Upon  this  the  Briton*  immediately  fell  to 
work  ;  and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Roman*,  finift.td 
it  in  a  fhort  lime,  though  it  was  no  lc!>  t Iran  eight 
feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  i*  thought 
to  have  been  built  on  the  fame  place  where  Severus’f 
wall  formerly  flood.  Towers  were  alfo  built  at  con* 
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'England,  venient  diftances  on  the  eaft  coaft,  to  prevent  the  de- 
fcents  of  the  Saxons  and  other  barbarians  that  came 
from  Germany.  Gallio  employed  the  reft  of  his  time 
in  teaching  the  provincials  the  art  of  war.  He  left 
them  patterns  of  the  Roman  weapons,  which  he  alfo 
taught  them  to  make  ;  and  after  many  encouraging 
exhortations,  he  took  his  laft  farewel  of  Britain,  to 
which  the  Romans  never  returned.  There  is  a  great 
difagreement  among  chronologers  as  to  the  year  in 
which  the  Romans  finally  abandoned  Britain  ;  fome 
placing  it  in  422  j  others  in  423,  or  426 ;  and  fome  in 

43r>  435>  or  437-  .  ,  _  - 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  no  iooner 
known  to  the  Scots  and  Pitts,  than  they  poured  in 
upon  the  provincial  Britons  from  all  quarters,  like  hun¬ 
gry  wolves  breaking  into  a  fheep-fold.  When  the  Scots 
approached  the  new-built  wall,  they  found  it  complete¬ 
ly  finished,  and  guarded  by  great  numbers  of  armed 
men.  But  fo  little  had  the  provincial  Britons  profited 
by  the  military  inftruttions  of  the  Romans,  that  in- 
ftead  of  placing  proper  guards  and  centinels,  and  re¬ 
lieving  one  another  by  turns,  their  whole  number  had 
ft  aid  feveral  days  and  nights  upon  the  ramparts  without 
intermiflion.  Being  therefore  quite  benumbed  and 
wearied  out,  they  were  able  to  make  but  very  little  re- 
Briton's  mi-  fiftance.  Many  were  pulled  down  with  hooks  from 
ferably  ha-  tbe  battlements  and  dafhed  in  pieces.  The  reft  were 
"'nr"'  driven  from  their  ftations  with  ihowers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  They  betook  themfelves  to  flight  5  but  that 
could  not  fave  them.  The  Scots  and  Pitts  purfued 
them  clofe,  made  a  dreadful  havock  among  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  frontier  towns,  which 
they 'found  deferted  by  the  inhabitants.  As  they  now 
met  with  no  more  oppofition,  they  overran  the  whole 
country,  putting  every  thing  to  fire  and  fword.  Their 
ravages  foon  occafioned  a  famine  }  and  tois >  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  civil  war.  The  provincials,  unable  to 
fupport  themfelves,  were  obliged  to  plunder  each  other 
of  the  little  the  common  enemy  had  left  them.  1  he 
whole  country  at  laft  became  fo  incapable  of  fupport- 
Jn or  thofe  who  were  left  in  it,  that  many  fled  into  the 
8  woods,  in  order  to  fubfift  themfelves  there  by  hunting. 
Implore  the  In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs  they  had  once  more  re- 
affiftance  of  courfe  to  the  Romans;  and  wrote  in  the  molt  mourn- 
theR.0-  £UJ  q  Je  ^3,.  can  poflibly  be  imagined  to  Aetius,  who 
manS‘  was  then  conful  the  third  time.  Their  letter  they  d»- 
'retted  thus:  “  The  groans  of  the  Britons  to  the  con¬ 
ful  Aetius.”  The  contents  of  this  letter  were  anfwer- 
able  to  the  direttion.  “  The  barbarians  (fay  they) 
drive  us  to  the  fea  5  the  fea  drives  us  back  to  the  bar¬ 
barians  ;  between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of 
two  deaths,  either  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or 
to  be  cruelly  maffacred  by  the  enemy.” 

To  this  ietter  the  Roman  general  gave  no  fatisfac- 
torv  anfwer,  and  the  provincials  were  thereupon  reduced 
to  defpair.  Great  numbers  of  them  fled  over  to  Ar¬ 
morica,  where  they  fettled  along  with  others  who  had 
formerly  gone  over  with  an  ufurper  called  Maximus ; 
while  others  fubmitted  to  the  Scots  and  Pitts.  Some, 
however,  more  refolute  than  the  reft,  had  once  more 
They  at  laft  recourfe  to  arms.  They  fallied  out  in  parties  from  the 
repulfe  woods  and  caves  where  they  had  been  obliged  to  hide 
their  ene-  tbemfelves,  and,  falling  unexpettedly  on  the  enemy, 
m,es*  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the 

reft  to  retire.  Having  thus  obtained  fome  rdpite, 
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they  began  again  to  cultivate  their  lands ;  which,  ha-  England, 
ving  lain  fallow  for  a  long  time,  now  produced  all  — -  v 
forts  of  corn  in  the  greateft  plenty.  This  plenty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hiftorian  Gildas,  occafioneci  the  rnoft 
confummate  wickednefs  and  corruption  of  manners 
among  all  ranks  of  men.  The  clergy,  fays  he,  who 
fhould  have  reclaimed  the  laity  by  their  example, 
proved  the  ringleaders  in  every  vice  •,  being  additted  to 
drunkennefs,  contention,  envy,  &c. —  It  is  poffible, 
however,  that  this  defeription  might  be  exaggerated  by 
Gildas,  who  was  himfelf  a  monk.  But,  however,  this 
was,  the  Britons  had  not  long  enjoyed  peace,  when 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  Scots  and 
Pitts  were  about  to  return  with  a  far  greater  force 
than  before,  utterly  to  extirpate  the  name  of  their  30 

fouthern  neighbours,  and  feize  upon  the  country  for Are  again 
themfelves.  This  report  threw  them  into  a  terrible 
confternation  ;  and  to  add  to  the  reft  of  their  misfor-  va£on> 
tunes,  they  were  now  vifited  by  a  dreadtul  plague, 
which  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  living  were 
fcarce  fufficient  to  bury  the  dead.  The  contagion  no 
fooner  ceafed,  than  they  found  their  country  invaded 
by  the  Scots  and  Pitts,  who  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword  j  fo  that  the  provincials  were  foon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fame  miferable  ftate  they  had  formerly 
been  in. 

At  this  time  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  king  of  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  Britain,  was  one  Vortigern.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  cruel,  debauched  tyrant,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  public  welfare,  and  totally  incapable  of  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Being  now  roufed  from  his  infenfibility, 
however,  by  a  feni'e  of  his  own  danger,  he  lummoned 
a  council  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
deliberate  about  the  proper  means  for  delivering  the 
country  from  thofe  calamities  under  which  it  groaned. 

In  this  council  the  moft  pernicious  meafure  was  adopt- 
ed  that  could  poflibly  have  been  refolved  on  ;  namely,  They  re- 
to  invite  to  their  alfiftance  the  Saxons ,  a  people  famous  f°‘ve  to  call 
for  their  piracies  and  cruelty,  and  juftly  dreaded  by  m  the  Sax~ 
the  Britons  themfelves*.  This  fatal  expedient  be-  *  s’ee  Sax^ 
ing  agreed  upon,  ambaffadors  were  immediately  dif-  ons, 
patched  into  Germany  with  advantageous  propofals  to 
the  Saxons  in  cafe  they  would  come  over  to  their  af- 
fillance. 

The  Britifh  ambaffadors  foon  arrived  in  Germany, 
and,  according  to  Witichind,  a  Saxon  hiftorian  of  the 
ninth  century,  made  the  following  fpeech  before  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  Saxons. — “  Illuftrious  Saxons,  the  fame 
of  your  vittories  having  reached  our  ears,  the  diftref- 
fed  Britons,  haraffed  by  the  continual  inroads  of  a 
neighbouring  enemy,  fend  us  to  implore  your  aflift- 
ance.  We  have  a  fertile  and  fpacious  country,  which 
we  are  commanded  to  fubmit  to  you.  We  have  hi¬ 
therto  lived  under  the  protettion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  our  ancient  maflers  having  abandoned  us, 
we  know  no  nation  more  powerful  than  you,  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  protett  us.  We  therefore  recur  to  your 
valour.  Forfake  us  not  in  our  diftrefs,  and  we  (hall 
readily  fubmit  to  what  terms  you  yourfelves  (hall  think 
fit  to  preferibe  to  us.” — If  this  abjett  and  Ihameful 
fpeech  was  really  made,  it  muft  give  us  a  very  flrange 
idea  of  the  national  fpirit  of  the  provincial  Britons  at 
that  time.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  whole  is 
a  fittion,  defigned  only  to  excufe  the  perfidious  treat¬ 
ment  which  thefe  Britons  afterwards  received  from  the 

Saxons  . 
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England.  Saxons.  The  moll  refpe&able  even  of  the  Saxon  hi- 
k-— -v— '  ftorians  make  no  mention  of  fuch  a  fpeech  j  and  it  is 
certain,  that  when  the  Saxons  themfelves  wanted  to 
quarrel  with  the  Britons,  they  never  infilled  upon  the 
promife  made  by  the  Britilh  ambafiadors  ;  which  they 
mod  certainly  would  have  done,  had  any  fuch  promife 
ever  been  made. 

The  Britidi  ambafiadors  were  very  favourably  recei¬ 
ved  bv  the  Saxons.  The  latter  embraced  their  propo- 
fal  with  joy  •,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  their  foothfayers 
foretold  that  they  (hould  plunder  their  Britilh  allies  for 
150  years,  and  reign  over  them  for  'twice  that  time. 
Three  long  fhips,  in  the  Saxon  language  called  dilutes, 
were  therefore  fitted  out,  under  the  condufl  of  Hen- 
gill  and  Horfa.  Thefe  were  two  brothers  much  cele¬ 
brated  both  for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They  were 
fons  of  Witigifil,  faid  to  be  great-grandfon  to  the 
Saxon  god  Woden  ;  a  circumftance  which  added  much 
to  their  authority.  Having  embarked  about  1600 
men  on  board  their  three  veflels,  the  two  brothers  ar- 
The  Salons  rived  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  449  or  450. 
arrive  in  They  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  great- 
Britain,  and  demonflrations  of  joy:  the  ifle  in  which  they  had 
defeat  the  jancjecj  vvas  immediately  appointed  for  their  habitation  ; 
^  and  a  league  vvas  concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Saxons  were  to  defend  the  provincial  Britons  againll 
all  foreign  enemies,  and  the  provincials  were  to  allow 
the  Saxons  pay  and  maintenance,  befides  the  place  al¬ 
lotted  them  for  their  abode.  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
King  Vortigern  led  them  againll  the  northern  nations, 
who  had  lately  broke  into  the  kingdom,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Stanford  in  the  county  of  Lincolnfhire.  Here 
a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  and  Pifls 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  obliged  to  relinquilli  their 
booty. 

Vortigern  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the  behaviour 
of  his  new  allies,  that  he  bellowed  large  pofl'tflions  in 
the  country  they  had  newly  delivered,  upon  the  two 
commanders  Hengift  and  Horfa.  It  is  faid,  that,  even 
at  this  time,  Hengift  was  taken  with  the  rvealth  and 
fertility  of  the  country  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  obfer- 
ving  the  inhabitants  to  be  quite  enervated  with  luxury, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  conquering  part  of  it.  He 
therefore,  with  Vortigern’s  confent,  invited  over  feme 
more  of  his  countrymen  ;  giving  them  notice  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  the  effemi¬ 
nacy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  how  eafily  a  conquell  might 
be  effected. 

New3fup-  The  Saxons  readily  complied  with  the  invitation  ; 
plies  of  and,  in  452,  as  many  more  arrived  in  17  veflels,  as, 
Saxons  ar-  -with  thole  already  in  Britain,  made  up  an  army  of 
riTe*  5000  men.  Along  with  thefe,  according  to  Nennius, 

came  over  Rowena  the  daughter  of  Hengill.  Vorti¬ 
gern  fell  in  love  with  this  lady  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
her  in  marriage,  divorced  his  lawful  wile.  Hengill 
pretended  to  be  averfe  to  the  match  j  but  Vortigern 
obtained  his  confent  by  inverting  him  with  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Kent.  I  he  Saxon  hillorians,  indeed,  make 
no  mention  of  Rowena  }  but  rather  infinuate,  that 
their  countrymen  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Kent  by 
force  of  arms.  It  feems  moll  probable,  however,  that 
Vortigern  had  as  yet  continued  in  friendlhip  with  the 
Saxons*,,  and  even  put  more  confidence  in  them  than  in 
bis  own  fubjefls.  For,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
this  firft  reinforcement,  Hengift  obtained  leave  to  fend 


for  a  fecond,  in  order,  as  was  pretended,  to  defend  Engird, 
the  king  from  the  attempts  of  his  rebellious  fubje&6,  as  -y— - J 

well  as  of  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls,  Thofe  embarked  in  40 
Ihips,  under  the  command  of  0£la  and  Ebufa,  the  fon 
and  nephew,  or,  according  to  fome,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  Hengift.  They  landed  at  the  Orkney 
iflands  ;  and  having  ravaged  them,  as  well  as  all  the 
northern  coalts  of  Scotland,  they  conquered  feveral 
places  beyond  the  Frith,  and  at  lalt  obtained  leave  to 
fettle  in  Northumberland. 

The  pretence  made  for  this  fettlement  was,  that  the 
Saxons  under  Ocla  and  Ebufa  might  defend  the  nor¬ 
thern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  thofe  under  Hengill 
and  Horfa  did  the  fouthern  parts.  Many  more  Saxons 
were,  under  various  pretences,  invited  over  ;  till  at  lad 
the  countries  from  which  they  came  were  in  a  manner 
depopulated.  And  now  their  numbers  being  greatly 
increafed,  the  Saxons  began  to  quarrel  with  the  natives. 

They  demanded  larger  allowances  of  corn  and  other  They  qnar- 
provifions  ;  threatening  to  lay  walle  the  whole  country  tel  with  the 
if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with.  The  Bri-  V>r i -'jns. 
tons,  inllead  of  complying  with  thefe  demands,  defired 
them  to  return  home,  fince  their  numbers  exceeded 
what  they  were  able  to  maintain.  Upon  this  the  Sax¬ 
ons  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Scots  and  Pifls  ;  and, 
turning  their  arms  againll  the  unhappy  provincials, 
overran  the  whole  country.  The  Saxons  committed 
everywhere  the  greateft  cruelties.  All  buildings,  whe¬ 
ther  public  or  private,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  cities  were  pillaged  and  burnt  ;  and  the  people 
mafiacred  without  diltin£lion  of  fex  or  age,  and  that 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  living  fcarce  fuificed  to  bury 
the  dead.  Some  of  thofe  who  efcaped  the  general 
llaughter,  took  refuge  among  inacceflible  rocks  and 
mountains  j  but  there  great  numbers  perilhed  with 
hunger,  or  were  forced  to  furrender  themfelves  as  flavt-s 
to  their  enemies.  Some  crofled  the  fea,  and  fettled  ei¬ 
ther  in  Holland  or  in  Armorica,  now  the  province  of 
Britanny  in  France. 

Vortigern,  we  are  told  by  Nennius,  was  fo  far  from 
being  reclaimed  by  thefe  calamities,  that  he  added  in- 
celt  to  his  other  crimes,  and  married  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter.  At  lalt,  his  own  fubjefts,  provoked  at  his  enor¬ 
mous  wickednefs,  and  the  partiality  he  Ihowed  to  the 
Saxons,  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  fon  Vorlimer  to 
the  throne.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  valour,  They  are 
and  willingly  undertook  the  defence  of  his  dillreffed  defe.teU^ 
country.  He  firft  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  whatQ^  byVor- 
troops  he  could  afleroble,  and  drove  them  into  the  * 
of  Thanet.  Here  they  were  befieged,  till,  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  frelh  fupplies  from  Germany,  they  opened 
themfelves  a  way  through  the  Britilh  troops.  Vorti- 
mer,  however,  was  not  yet  dilhearti  ned.  He  enga¬ 
ged  the  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  the  l)t  r"ent  in  Kent, 
where  he  obtained  a  complete  viflory,  and  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces  great  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Another  battle  was 
fought  at  Aylesford  in  Kent.  Some  aferibe  the  vi«flo- 
ry  at  this  time  to  the  Saxons,  and  fome  to  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Horfa  the  brother 
of  Hengill  was  killed  in  this  engagrment.  He  is  laid 
to  have  been  buried  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  from  him  obtained  the  name  ot  bhrjled  -  A 
third  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  vitf  ■  ry  uas  un¬ 
certain,  as  is  alfo  the  place  where  it  happened.  1  he 

fourth  battle,  however,  according  to  Nennius  proved 
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-England,  decifive  in  favour  of  the  Britons.  Vortirnef  engaged 
'****—■<—-'  his  enemies,  according  to  fotne,  atFolkftone;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  at  a  place  called  Stonar,  in  the  ille  of 
Thanet.  The  Saxons  were  defeated  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  driven  back  to  their  fhips.  So  complete  is 
the  viftory  faid  to  have  been,  that  the  Saxons  quitted 
the  ifland,  without  making  any  attempt  upon  it  for 
five  years  afterwards.  Thefe  battles,  however,  reft 
•  entirely  upon  the  credit  of  Nennius,  and  the  hiftorians 
who  have  followed  him.  They  are  taken  notice  of 
neither  by  Gildas  nor  Bede.  The  former  only  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  the  Saxons  retired.  This,  by  moft 
hiftorians,  is  underftood  of  their  returning  home ; 
though  it  is  poflible  he  might  mean  no  more,  than  that, 
after  they  had  laid  wafte  the  country,  they  retired  into 
the  territories  allotted  them  by  Vortigem,  in  Kent  and 
Northumberland. 

Vortimer  is  faid  to  have  died  after  a  reign  of  fix 
years.  On  his  death-bed,  he  defired  his  fervants  to 
bury  him  near  the  place  where  the  Saxons  ufed  to 
land  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  the  virtue  of  his  bones 
would  effedlually  prevent  them  from  ever  touching  the 
Britilh  (hore,  This  command,  however,  was  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  and  Vortimer  was  buried  at  Lincoln,  according 
to  fome,  or  London,  according  to  others.  Hengilt 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  death,  than  he  invaded 
Britain  anew  with  a  numerous  body  of  Saxons.  He 
was  oppofed  by  Vortigern,  who  had  been  reftored  to 
a  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  fon  Vortimer.  Seve¬ 
ral  battles  were  fought  on  this  occafion  ;  but  at  laft  the 
provincials  being  overthrown  at  a  place  called  Crecan- 
ford,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men,  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  Kent  to  their  enemies,  and  retire  to  London.  This 
happened  about  the  year  458  or  459  ;  and  from  this 
time  moft  hiftorians  date  the  ereCtion  of  the  firft  Saxon 
kingdom  in  Britain,  via.  that  of  Kent.  Ilengift  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king,  and  chofe  Elk  his  fon  for  his 
colleague. 

The  Britons  under  Vortigern  ftill  continued  the  war. 
Hengift  finding  himfelf  unable  to  gain  a  decifive  ad¬ 
vantage  over  them  in  the  field,  had  recourfe  to  treach¬ 
ery.  He  pretended  to  be  defirous  of  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Britilh  monarch,  and  of  renewing  his 
ancient  friendlhip  with  him  ;  and  therefore  required  an 
interview.  To  this  Vortigern  readily  confented,  and 
accepted  of  an  entertainment  prepared  for  him  by  Hen- 
gift.  The  king  was  attended  by  300  nobility  all  un¬ 
armed  ;  but  the  Saxons  had  concealed  daggers  below 
their  garments.  The  Britilh  nobility  were  all  treach- 
eroufly  maflacred  in  the  height  of  their  mirth  ;  Vorti¬ 
gern  himfelf  was  taken  and  put  in  fetters  ;  nor  could 
his  liberty  be  procured,  but  by  ceding  to  the  Saxons 
thofe  provinces  now  called  Effex,  Suffex ,  and  Middlefex. 
Thus  the  Saxons  got  fuch  a  footing  in  Britain,  that 
they  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled.  Vortigern, 
after  being  fet  at  liberty,  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  a 
vaft  wildernefs  near  the  fall  of.the  Wye  in  Radnorlhire, 
where  he  was  fume  time  after  confumed  by  lightning, 
together  with  a  city  called  Kaer  Gourtigern  which  he 
had  built  in  that  place. 

On  the  retreat  of  Vortigern,  the  command  of  the 
Britilh  forces  devolved  upon  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  or 
as  Gildas  calls  him,  Ambrofius  Aurelianus.  He  was  a 
Roman,  and  perhaps  the  laft  that  remained  in  the  ifland. 
He  is  faid  to  have  gained  feveral  vidtories  over  the 
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Saxons.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  they  ftill  con-  England, 
tinued  to  gain  ground  ;  and  in  the  year  491,  the  foun- 
dation  of  a  fecond  Saxon  kingdom  was  lajd  in  Britain. 
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This  at  firft  comprehended  only  the  county  of  Suflex, 
over  moft  of  the  counties  lying  c 
It  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the 


He  landed  with  his 
as  he  could  convey 
Norfolk.  The  pro- 


but  foon  after  extended  over  moft  of  the  counties  lying 
fouth  of  the  Humber. 

South  Saxons. 

The  German  nations  being  now  informed  of  the 
good  fuccefs  which  had  attended  the  Saxons  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  new  adventurers  daily  flocked  over  to  (hare  the 
good  fortune  of  the  others.  They  were  chiefly  eom- 
pofea  of  three  nations,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes. 

All  thefe  palled  under  the  common  appellation  fome- 
times  of  Saxons ,  fometimes  of  Angles.  They  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  and  agreed  very  much  in  their  cufloms 
and  inftitutions,  fo  that  all  of  them  were  naturally  led 
to  combine  againft  the  natives.  The  moft  active  of 
thefe  adventurers  was  Cerdic  a  Saxon,  faid  to  be  the 
tenth  in  defcent  from  Woden, 
fon  Cenric,  and  as  many  men 
in  five  fhips,  at  Yarmouth  in 

vincials  immediately  attacked  them  with  great  vigour; 
but  after  a  Ihort  engagement,  they  were  totally  de¬ 
feated.  Many  other  battles  were  fought,  the  event  of 
which  was  always  favourable  to  the  Saxons,  fo  that 
the  Britons  were  forced  to  abandon  their  fea-coafts  to 
them. 

In  497,  Porta,  another  Saxon,  with  his  two  fons 
B/eda  and  Mag  la,  arrived  at  P  ortfmouth,  fo  called,  as 
fome  imagine,  from  this  chieftain.  The  provincials, 
under  the  command  of  a  young  prince  a  native  of  the 
country,  attempted  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  Saxons: 
but  his  army  was  defeated  with  great  daughter,  and 
he  himfelf  killed  in  the  engagement;  after  which  Porta 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  progrefs  of  Cerdic,  however,  alarmed  the  Britons  ^ 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  Saxon  princes.  About  Nazaleod 
the  year  508,  therefore,  Nazaleod,  flyled,  by  Henry  of  kir;g  ,of 
Huntingdon,  the  great  f  of  all  the  Britiffj  kings, 
bled  almoft  the  whole  llrengthof  the  provincial  Britons  killed.  ° 
in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ifland.  Cerdic,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  care  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  procu¬ 
ring  afliftance  from  all  the  Saxons  already  in  the  ifland. 

He  then  advanced  againft  the  Britons,  commanding 
the  right  wing  himfelf,  and  his  fon  Cenric  the  left. 

As  the  two  armies  drew  near  each  other,  Nazaleod 
perceived  the  enemy’s  right  wing  to  be  much  flrong- 
er  than  the  left.  He  therefore  attacked  it  with  the 
flower  of  his  army  ;  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance 
obliged  Cerdic  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  Being 
eager  in  the  purfuit,  however,  Cenric  fell  upon  his  rear, 
and  the  battle  was  renewed  with  great  vigour.  The 
Britilh  army  was  at  laft  entirely  defeated  ;  and  5000 
men,  among  whom  was  Nazaleod  himfelf,  were  left 
dead  on  the  fpot. 

Who  fucceeded  Nazaleod  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain, 
is  not  known.  The  Welfh  annals  leave  an  interreg¬ 
num  of  about  fix  years,  after  which  they  place  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Arthur,  the  moft  renowned  4° 
Britilh  prince  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  hiflory  0f'W!,ether 
King  Arthur  is  fo  much  obfeured  by  fables,  and  many  af 
abfurd,  romantic,  and  ridiculous  (lories,  that  fome  have  ArthurevJ 
fuppofed  that  no  fuch  perfon  ever  exifted.  On  this  fub-  exilted. 
jedl  Milton  gives  the  following  reafons  againft  the  ex- 
iftence  of  King  Arthur;  1.  He  is  not  mentioned  by 
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Gildas,  or  any  Britifh  hiftorian  except  Nennius,  who 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  very  credulous 
writer,  and  to  have  publifhed  a  great  many  fables. 

2.  Though  William  of  Malmelbury  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  have  both  related  his  exploits,  yet  the  lat¬ 
ter  took,  all  he  wrote  from  Nennius ;  and  the  former, 
either  from  the  fame  fabulous  writer,  or  fome  monkilh 
legends  in  the  abbey  of  Glaftenbury  ;  for  both  thefe 
writers  flourilhed  feveral  centuries  after  King  Arthur. 

3.  In  the  pretended  hiftory  of  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth, 
fuch  contradiftions  occur  concerning  this  monarch’s 
vidories  in  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  Italy, 
See.  as  muft  caufe  us  to  look  upon  him  as  a  hero  alto¬ 
gether  fabulous  and  romantic. 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  faid,  I.  That  his  not 
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kings  frequent  contentions  now  arofe ;  by  which  England, 
means  the  Britons  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquil-  —  v—  -1 
lity  for  at  leaf!  44  years.  This  interval,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gildas,  they  employed  only  in  corrupting 
their  manners  more  and  more,  till  at  laft  they  were 
roufed  from  their  fecurity  by  the  fetting  up  of  a  fixth. 

Saxon  kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  the  E11/I  Angles. 

It  was  founded  in  575,  and  comprehended  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeffiire,  and  the  Ifle 
of  Ely.  The  Saxons  once  more  attacked  the  Britons, 
and  overthrew  them  in  many  battles.  The  war  was 
continued  for  ten  years  •,  after  which,  another  Saxon 
kingdom  called  Mercia  was  fet  up.  It  comprehended 
17  counties-,  viz.  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Worcefter, 
Warwick,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Lincoln, 


In  antwer  10  inis  It  nas  ueen  laiu,  ±.  UO  “Ui  ¥1  mmi.iv, 

being  mentioned  by  Gildas  cannot  feem  ftrange  to  us,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Stafford, 
feeing  it  was  not  that  author’s  defign  to  write  an  exaft  Nottingham,  Derby,  Shroplhire,  Chelhire,  and  part  of 
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hiftory  of  his  country,  but  only  to  give  a  ftiort  account 
of  the  caufes  of  its  ruin  by  the  Scots,  Pi<Rs,  and  Saxons. 
He  had  alfo  a  particular  fyftem  to  fupport,  namely, 
That  the  ruin  of  the  Britons  was  owing  to  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  God  upon  them  for  their  wickednefs.  He 


Hertfordlhire.  ^ 

The  provincial  Britons  were  now  confined  within  very  The  Krirors 
narrow  bounds.  However,  before  they  entirely  gave  up  defeat  the 
the  belt  part  of  their  country  to  their  enemies,  they  once  Saxons,  but 
more  refolved  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle.  At  this  i'rr_°.: 


ments  ot  boa  upon  tnem  ior  cneir  wicKcuneis.  lie  ujuic  iuuivcu  a  to  retire  ir.» 

lies  therefore  under  a  great  temptation  to  conceal  the  time  they  were  affifted  by  the  Angles,  who  were  jea- 10  Wales. 

r  .  .  .t nnlv  thpir  mif.  Inni  nf  thp  nwrornwn  nnwer  of  the  Weft  Saxons. 
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fucceffes  of  the  Britons,  and  to  relate  only  their  inif- 
fortunes.  2.  Though  Nennius  was  a  credulous  writer, 
it  is  unreafonable  to  think  that  the  whole  hiftory  of 
King  Arthur  was  an  invention  of  his.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  copied  it  from  other  more  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  or  took  it  from  the  common  tradition  of  his 
countrymen.  That  the  Saxon  annals  make  no  mention 
of  this  king  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  they  would  wilh  to  conceal  the  many  de¬ 
feats  he  gave  their  nation.  3.  The  moft  convincing 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  King  Arthur  is,  that  his  tomb 
was  difeovered  at  Glaftenbury  in  Somerfetlhire,  and 
his  coffin  dug  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  with  the 
following  infcription  upon  it  in  Gothic  charafters  : 
“  Hie  jacet  fepultus  inclytus  rex  Arturius  in  infula 
Avalonia.”  We  are  told  that  on  his  body  were  plain¬ 
ly  to  be  feen  the  marks  of  10  wounds,  only  one  of  which 
feemed  to  be  mortal. 

This  renowned  prince  is  faid  to  have  defeated  the 
Saxons  under  Cerdic  in  1  2  pitched  battles.  I  he  laft 
of  thefe  was  fought  on  Badon-hill,  fuppofed  to  be 
Banfdown  near  Bath  ;  in  which  the  Saxons  received 
fuch  a  terrible  overthrow,  that  for  many  years  they 
gave  the  Britons  no  further  moleftation.  As  new  Ap¬ 
plies  of  Saxons,  however,  were  continually  flocking 
over,  a  third  and  fourth  kingdom  of  them  were  foon 
formed.  The  third  kingdom  comprehended  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Devon,  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wiltfhire,  Hampffiire, 
and  Berkffiire  ;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  Corn¬ 
wall.  This  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  IVeJl  Saxons. 
The  other  kingdom,  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
the  F.nf  Saxons,  comprehended  Effex,  Middltfex,  and 
part  of  Hertfordlhire. 

In  the  year  542,  happened  the  death  of  the  great 
King  Arthur,  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  battle  with  a 
treacherous  kinfman  of  his  own.  Five  years  after¬ 
wards  was  ere61ed  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  It  extended,  however,  much  farther  than  the 
prefent  bounds  of  that  county  j  for  it  comprehended 
all  Yorklhire,  Lancaffiire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Weft- 
morland,  and  Northumberland,  wilh  part  of  Scotland, 
as  far  as  the  frith  of  Forth.  Between  the  Saxon 
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lous  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Weft  Saxons. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  Wiltlhire,  at  Woden’s  Bearth, 
a  place  near  the  ditch  called  Wanfdike  or  Wodenfdike  ; 
which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  I  he 
battle  was  very  obftinate  and  bloody  ;  but  at  laft  the 
Saxons  were  entirely  defeated,  and  almoft  their  whole 
army  cut  off.  The  viflory,  however,  proved  of  little 
fervice  to  the  Britons:  for  being  greatly  inferior  in 
number  to  the  Saxons,  and  haraffed  by  them  on  the 
one  fide,  and  by  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  on  the  other,  they 
were  daily  more  and  more  confined;  and  at  laft  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  craggy  and  mountainous 
places  in  the  weft  of  the  ifland,  where  their  ene¬ 
mies  could  not  purfue  them.  At  firft  they  poffcffed  all 
that  country  beyond  the  rivers  Dee  and  Severn,  which 
anciently  divided  Cambria,  or  Wales,  from  England  ; 
the  towns  which  ftand  on  the  eallern  banks  of  thefe 
rivers  having  moftlv  been  built  in  order  to  reftrain  the 
incurfions  of  the  Wtlffi.  But  the  Englith,  having 
pa  (fed  the  Severn,  by  degrees  feized  on  the  country 
lying  between  that  river  and  the  Wye.  Nay,  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  fome  parts  of  Fiintfhire  and  Denbiglilhirc 
were  fubje6l  to  the  kings  of  iMercia  .  for  L  fli,  the 
moft  powerful  king  of  that  country,  caufcd  a  deep 
ditch  to  be  drawn,  and  a  high  wall  built,  as  a  barrier 
between  his  dominions  and  the  territories  of  the  \\  ellh, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  a  little  above  Flint-caftle, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  I  his  ditch  is  ftift  to 
be  feen  in  feveral  places;  and  is  called  by  the  Willh 
C/audh  Ufa,  or  the  Ditch  of  Uffa.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  on  the  eall  fide  of  this  ditch  are  called 
by  the  fame  people  Gnyr  y  Mers ;  that  i-,  the  men  of 

Mercia.  .  44 

Thus,  after  a  violent  conteft  of  near  I  JO  years,  the  Account 

Saxons  entirely  fubdued  the  Britons  whom  they  had  * 

come  to  defend,  and  had  erefled  feven  ind.  pendent 
kingdoms  in  England,  now  commonly  denominated  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  Bv  thefe  conquerors  the  country 
was  now  reduced  to  a  degree  of  barbarity  almoft  as 
great  as  it  had  been  in  when  firft  invaded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  provincial  Britons,  during  their  fubjeflion 
to  that  people,  had  made  confidcrable  advances  in  ci- 
f  f  1  viluation. 
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England,  vilization.  They  had  built  28  considerable  cities,  be- 
fides  a  number  of  villages  and  country-feats ;  but  now 
thefe  were  all  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants  who  remained  in  England  were  reduced  to  the 
moft  abjedl  flavery,  and  every  art  and  fcience  totally 
extinguifhed  among  them. 

Before  thefe  fierce  conquerors  could  be  civilized  in 
any  degree,  it  was  necefi'ary  that  all  the  feven  king¬ 
doms  (hould  be  reduced  under  one  head  ;  for  as  long 
as  they  remained  independent,  their  continual  wars  with 
each  other  ft  ill  kept  them  in  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity 
and  ignorance. 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  feven  kingdoms  affords  no  event 
that  can  be  in  the  leaft  interefting.  It  confifts  only 
of  a  detail  of  their  quarrels  for  the  fovereignty.  This 
was  at  laft  obtained  by  Egbert  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  or  Weffex,  in  827.  Before  this  time,  Chri- 
ftianity  had  been  introduced  into  almoft  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  heptarchy  ;  and  however  much  corrupted 
it  might  be  by  coming  through  the  impure  channel  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  mifunderftood  through  the 
ignorance  of  thofe  who  received  it,  it  had  confider- 
ably  foftened  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  Saxons. 
It  had  alfo  opened  a  communication  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  more  polite  parts  of  Europe,  fo  that 
there  was  now  fome  hope  of  the  introdudfion  of  arts 
and  fciences  into  this  country.  Another  effedt  was, 
that,  by  the  ridiculous  notions  of  preferving  inviolable 
chaftity  even  between  married  people,  the  royal  fami¬ 
lies  of  moft  of  the  kingdoms  were  totally  extindf  ; 
and  the  people,  being  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  were  ready 
to  fubmit  to  the  firft  who  affumed  any  authority  over 
them. 

All  thefe  things  contributed  to  the  fuceefs  of  Eg¬ 
bert  in  uniting  the  heptarchy  under  his  own  dominion. 
He  was  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Weffex  ;  and  a  nearer 
heir  than  Brithric,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  in  784.  As  Egbert  was  a  prince  of  great  ac- 
complilhments,  Brithric,  knowing  that  he  had  a  better 
title  to  the  crown  than  himfelf,  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  Young  Egbert,  fenfible 
of  his  danger,  privately  withdrew  to  France  j  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Charlemagne,  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch.  The  French  were  reckoned  at  this  period  the 
moft  valiant  and  polite  people  in  Europe  ;  fo  that  this 
exile  proved  of  great  fervice  to  Egbert. 

He  continued  at  the  court  of  France  till  he  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  nobility  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Weffex.  This  recal  was  occafioned  by  the 
following  accident.  Brithric  the  king  of  Weffex  had 
married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of  Offa  king  of 
Mercia  ;  a  woman  infamous  for  cruelty  and  inconti¬ 
nence.  Having  great  influence  over  her  hulband,  {he 
often  perfuaded  him  to  deftroy  fuch  of  the  nobility  as 
were  obnoxious  to  her  ;  and  where  this  expedient  failed, 
{he  herfelf  had  not  fcrupled  to  become  their  execu¬ 
tioner.  She  had  mixed  a  cup  of  poifon  for  a  young 
nobleman,  who  had  acquired  a  great  {hare  of  her  huf- 
band’s  friendfhip  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  king  drank 
of  the  fatal  potion  along  with  his  favourite,  and  foon 
after  expired.  By  this  and  other  crimes  Eadburga 
became  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  (he  was  forced  to 
fly  into  France,  while  Egbert  was  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
called,  as  above  mentioned. 

Egbert  afcended  the  throne  of  Weffex  in  the  year 


799.  He  was  the  foie  defcendant  of  thofe  conquerors  England, 
who  firft  invaded  Britain,  and  who  derived  their  pedigree  W — v-—..  ■> 
from  the  god  Woden.  But  though  this  circumftance 
might  have  given  him  great  advantages  in  attempting 
to  fubdue  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  Egbert  for 
fome  time  gave  them  no  difturbance  ;  but  turned  his 
arms  againft  the  Britons,  who  had  retired  into  Corn¬ 
wall,  whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  battles.  He  was 
recalled  from  his  conquefts  in  that  country,  by  hearing 
that  Bernulf  king  of  Mercia  bad  invaded  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Egbert  quickly  led  his  army  againft  the  inva¬ 
ders,  whom  he  totally  defeated  at  Ellendun  in  Wilt- 
fhire.  He  then  entered  their  kingdom  on  the  fide  of 
Qxfordfhire  with  an  army,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent 
his  eldeft  fon  Ethelwolf  with  another  into  Kent.  The 
young  prince  expelled  Baldred  the  tributary  king  of 
Kent,  and  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Effex  was  conquered  with  equal  eafe  5 
and  the  Eaft  Angles,  who  had  been  reduced  under 
fubjedtion  by  the  Mercians,  joyfully  put  themfelves 
under  the  protedlion  of  Egbert.  Bernulf  himfelf 
marched  againft  them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  , 
and  Ludecan  his  fucceffor  met  with  the  fame  fate  two 
years  after. 

Thefe  misfortunes  greatly  facilitated  the  redudlion 
of  Mercia.  Egbert  foon  penetrated  into  the- very  heart 
of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  gained  an  eafy  vidlory 
over  a  difpirited  and  divided  people  ;  but  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  fubmit  with  the  lefs  reludlance,  he  al¬ 
lowed  Wiglef,  their  countryman,  to  retain  the  title  of 
king,  whilft  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  real  power  of  a 
fovereign.  Northumberland  was  at  prefent  in  a  ftate 
of  anarchy  :  and  this  tempted  Egbert  to  carry  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  into  that  kingdom  alfo.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  being  defirous  of  living  under  a  fettled  form  of 
government,  readily  fubmitted,  and  owned  him  for 
their  fovereign.  To  them,  however,  he  likewife  al¬ 
lowed  the  power  of  eledling  a  king  ;  who  paid  him  a 
tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him. 

Egbert  became  foie  mafter  of  England  about  the  Egbert  the 
year  827*  A  favourite  opportunity  was  now  offered 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  becoming  a  civilized  people, ^rS*and* 
as  they  were  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  feemed 
free  from  any  danger  of  a  foreign  invafion.  But  this 
flattering  profpedt  was  foon  overcaft.  Five  years  after 
Egbert  had  eftabliflied  his  new  monarchy,  the  Danes 
landed  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  plundered  it,  and  then  ^ 
made  their  efcape  with  fafety.  Encouraged  by  thisDaniOi  in- 
fuccefs,  next  year  they  landed  from  a  fleet  of  35  fhips. vafion. 
They  were  encountered  by  Egbert  at  Charmouth  in 
Dorfetlhire.  The  battle  ’was  obftinate  and  bloody. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Danes  were  killed,  but  the  reft 
made  good  their  retreat  to  their  (hips.  They  next  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall ;  and 
landing  two  years  after  in  that  country,  they  made  an 
irruption  into  Devonftiire.  Egbert  met  them  at  Hen- 
gefdown,  and  totally  defeated  them  ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  form  any  regular  plan  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  he  died,  and  left  the  government  to  his  fon 
Ethehvolf. 

The  new  king  was  weak  and  fuperftitious.  He  be- Ethelwolf. 
gan  with  dividing  the  kingdom,  which  had  fo  lately 
been  united,  with  his  fon  Athelftan.  To  the  young 
prince  he  gave  the  counties  of  Effex,  Kent,  and  Suffex. 

But  though  this  divifion  might  have  been  produdlive 
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England  of  bad  confequenpes  at  another  time,  the  fear  of  the 

* - -  Danes  kept  every  thing  quiet  for  the  prefent.  Thefe 

A.  D.  S52.  barbarians  had  fume  how  or  other  conceived  fuch  hopes 
of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  England, 
that  they  fcarce  ever  failed  of  paying  it  an  annual  vifit. 

The  Englilh  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  they  met  with 
many  fevere  repulfes  and  defeats  ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
appears  that  they  had  gained  ground;  for  in  851  a 
body  of  them  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Next  year  they  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement 
of  their  countrymen  in  350veffels  ;  and  advancing  from 
the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  they  had  ftationed  them¬ 
felves,  they  burnt  the  cities  of  London  and  Canter¬ 
bury.  Having  next  put  to  tlight  Brichtric  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Mercia,  they  marched  into  the  heart  of  Surry, 
laying  wafte  the  whole  country  through  which  they 
paffed. 

Ethehvolf,  though  naturally  little  fitted  for  military 
enterprifes,  was  now  obliged  to  take  the  field.  He 
marched  againft  the  Danes  at  the  head  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  and  gained  an  indecifive  and  bloody  victory 
over  his  enemies.  The  Danes  ftill  maintained  their 
fettlement  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  They  were  attacked 
by  Ealher  and  Huda,  governors  of  Kent  and  Surry  : 
both  of  whom  they  defeated  and  killed.  Afterwards 
they  removed  to  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  where  they  took 
Tip  their  winter-quarters,  with  a  defign  to  extend  their 
ravages  the  next  year. 

The  deplorable  ftate  of  the  kingdom  did  not  hinder 
Ethelwolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whither 
he  carried  his  fourth  and  favourite  fon  Alfred,  then 
only  fix  years  of  age.  He  paffed  a  twelvemonth  in  that 
city  ;  made  prefents  to  the  principal  ecclefiaftics  there  ; 
and  made  a  grant  of  303  mancuies  (a  filver  coin  about 
the  weight  of  our  half-crown)  annually  to  the  fee  of 
Rome.  One-third  of  this  was  to  fupport  the  lamps  of 
St  Peter’s,  another  thofe  of  St  Paul’s,  and  the  third 
was  for  the  Pope  himfelf.  In  his  return  to  England, 
Ethelwolf  married  Judith,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Bald  ;  but  when  he  landed,  he  found  him- 
felf  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  fon  Ethelbald. 

That  prince  affumed  the  government  of  Athelftan’s 
dominions,  who  was  lately  dead  ;  and,  with  many  of 
EthelwolPs  nobles,  formed  a  defign  of  excluding  h:ra 
from  the  throne  altogether,  on  account  of  his  WeaknefiVs 
and  fuperftitions.  Ethelwolf,  however,  delivered  the 
people  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  dividing 
the  kingdom  with  his  fon.  He  gave  to  Ethelbald  the 
government  of  the  weftern,  and  rrferved  to  himfelf  that 
of  the  eaftern.  part  of  the  kingdom.  Immediately  after 
this,  he  fummoned  the  ftates  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  conferred  on  the  clergy  a  perpetual  donation  of 
tithes,  for  which  they  had  long  contended,  and  which 
had  been  the  fubjefl  of  their  fermons  for  feveral 
centuries. 

This  conceflion  was  deemed  fo  meritorious  by  the 
Englilh,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves  fure  of  the 
favour  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  neglected  to  ufe  the 
natural  means  for  their  fafety  which  they  might  have 
done.  They  even  agreed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
defperate  fituation  of  affairs  at  prefent,  the  revenues 
of  the  church  fliould  be  exempted  from  all  burdens, 
though  impnfed  for  the  im  mediate  feeurity  and  defence 
of  the  nation.  Ethelwolf  died  two  years  after  he 
bad  made  the  above-mentioned  giant,  and  left  the 
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kingdom  to  his  two  eldeft  fons  Ethelbald  and  Ethel-  England. 

bert.  Both  thefe  princes  died  in  a  tew  years,  and  left  - - - 

the  kingdom  to  Ethered  their  brother,  in  the  year  A 
866.  48 
The  whole  courfe  of  Ethered’s  reign  was  difiurbed  Ethered. 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes.  The  king  defended 
himfelf  againft  them  with  great  bravery,  being  feconded 
in  all  his  military  enterprifes  by  his  younger  brother 
Alfred,  who  afterwards  afeended  the  throne.  In  this 
reign,  the  Danes  firft  landed  among  the  Eaft  Angles. 

That  people  treacheroufly  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  common  enemy  ;  and  furniflied  them  with 
horfes,  which  enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Northumberland.  There  they  feized  upon  the  city  of 
York.  Olbricht  and  ALlla,  two  Northumbrian  princes 
who  attempted  to  refeue  the  city,  were  defeated  and 
killed.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Danes  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  took  up  their 
winter-quarters  at  Nottingham,  and  thus  threatened 
the  kingdom  with  a  final  fubjeftion.  From  this  poll, 
however,  they  were  diflodged  by  Ethered  and  Alfred, 
who  forced  them  to  retire  into  Northumberland.  Their 
refllefs  and  favage  difpofition,  however,  did  not  fuffer 
them  to  continue  long  in  one  place.  They  broke  into 
Eaft  Anglia  ;  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Edmund  the 
tributary  king  of  that  country,  whom  they  afterwards 
murdered  ;  and  committed  everywhere  the  moft  bar¬ 
barous  ravages.  In  871,  they  advanced  to  Reading  , 
from  whence  they  infefted  the  neighbouring  country 
by  their  incurfions.  The  Mercians,  defirous  of  reco¬ 
vering  their  independency,  refufed  to  join  Ethered  with 
their  forces  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  againft 
the  Danes,  attended  only  by  the  Weft  Saxons,  who 
were  bis  hereditary  fubjeifls.  Several  aclions  enfued, 
in  which  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  been  unfuccefsful  ; 
but  being  continually  reinforced  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  they  became  every  day  more  and  more  formidable 
to  the  Englilh.  During  the  confufion  and  dillrefs  in 
which  the  nation  was  now  neceffarily  involved,  King 
Ethered  died  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  an  aclion 
with  the  Danes  ;  and  left  to  his  brother  Alfred  the 
kingdom  almoft  totally  fubdutd  by  a  foreign  power.  49 

Allred,  who  may  properly  be  called  the  founder  of ^ 
the  Englilh  monarchy,  afeended  the  throne  in  the  year0***- 
871,  being  then  only  22  years  of  age.  Hi.-  great  vir¬ 
tues  and  fliining  talents  faved  bis  country  from  ruin, 
which  feemed  almoft  unavoidable.  His  exploits  againft 
the  Danes,  his  dangers  and  diftrtffes,  are  related  under 
the  article  ALFRED.  Having  fettled  the  rati-  11  in  a 
much  better  manner  than  could  have  been  expi  cu  d,  he 
died  in  901,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  lecoud  Ion 
Edward  the  Elder.  _  5° 

The  beginning  of  this  monarch’s  reign  was  diflurbed  tdvxtd  tl* 
by  thofe  inteftine  commotions  from  which  the  \\i:e  and  "uCr' 
politic  Alfred  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  free  the  na¬ 
tion.  Ethelwald,  fon  to  King  Ethelbert,  Alfred’* 

elder  brother,  claimed  a  right  to  the  throne.  Having 
armed  his  partifans,  he  took  poffeffion  of  \\  ii.bume, 
where  he  feemed  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  Ml 
extremity.  On  the  approach  of  Edvcard,  however, 
with  a  powerful  army,  he  firft  fled  into  Normandy,  and 
afterwards  into  Northumberland.  He  hoped  to  find 
the  Northumbrians  ready  to  join  him,  as  moll  of  them 
were  Danes,  lately  fubdutd  by  Alfred,  and  v«  rv  im¬ 
patient  of  peace.  The  event  did  not  difapp'int  •  ex- 
1  H  pcfta'.ion*. 
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pe&ations.  The  Northumbrians  declared  for  him ;  and 
1  Ethelwald  having  thus  connefted  himfelf  with  the  Da- 
nilh  tribes,  went  beyond  fea,  whence  he  returned  with 
a  great  body  of  thefe  banditti.  On  his  return,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Danes  of  Eaft  Anglia  and  Mercia.  E- 
thelwald,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  and  Wilts; 
and  having  ravaged  the  country,  retired  with  his  booty 
before  the  king  could  approach  him.  Edward,  how¬ 
ever,  took  care  to  revenge  himfelf,  by  conducing  his 
forces  into  Eaft  Anglia,  and  ravaging  it  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  He  then  gave  orders  to  retire  ;  but  the  Kent- 
ifh  men,  greedy  of  more  plunder,  ftaid  behind,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Bury.  Here  they  were  af- 
faulted  by  the  Danes  ;  but  the  Kentifhmen  made  fuch 
an  o'oftinate  defence,  that  though  their  enemies  gained 
the  victory,  it  was  bought  by  the  lofs  of  their  brav^ft 
men,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  ufurper  Ethelwald 
himfelf. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  the  attempts  of  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  rival,  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  with 
the  Eaft  Angles.  He  next  fet  about  reducing  the 
Northumbrians ;  and  for  this  purpole  equipped  a  fleet, 
hoping  that  thus  they  would  be  induced  to  remain  at 
home  to  defend  their  own  country,  without  attempting 
to  invade  his  territories.  He  was  difappointed  in  his 
expectations.  The  Northumbrians  were  more  eager 
to  plunder  their  neighbours  than  to  fecure  themfelves. 
Imagining  that  the  whole  of  Edward’s  forces  were  em¬ 
barked  on  board  his  fleet,  they  entered  his  territories 
with  all  the  troops  they  could  raife.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  was  better  prepared  for  them  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pelled.  He  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Tetenhall 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  flight,  recovered 
all  the  booty,  and  purfued  them  with  great  daughter 
into  their  own  country. 

The  reft  of  Edward’s  reign  was  a  fcene  of  continued 
and  fuccefsful  aClion  againft  the  Northumbrians,  Eaft 
Angles,  the  Danes  of  Mercia,  and  thofe  who  came 
from  their  native  country  in  order  to  invade  England. 
He  put  his  kingdom  in  a  good  poflure  of  defence,  by 
fortifying  the  towns  of  Chefter,  Eddefbury,  Warwick, 
Cherbury,  Buckingham,  Towcefter,  Maldon,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  Colchefter.  He  vanquifhed  Thurketill 
a  Danifh  chieftain,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his 
followers  into  France.  He  fubdued  the  Eaft  Angli- 
ans,  Northumbrians,  and  feveral  tribes  of  the  Britons  ; 
and  even  obliged  the  Scots  to  make  fubmiflions.  He 
died  in  925,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Athelftan  his  natu¬ 
ral  fon. 

This  prince,  notwithftanding  his  illegitimate  birth, 
afcended  the  throne  without  much  oppofition,  as  the 
legitimate  children  of  Edward  were  too  young  to  rule 
a  nation  fo  much  liable  both  to  foreign  invafions  and 
domeftic  troubles  as  England  at  prefent  was.  One  Al¬ 
fred,  however,  a  nobleman  of  confiderable  power,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confpiracv  againft  him.  It  is  faid,  that  this 
nobleman  was  feized  upon  ftrong  fufpicions,  but  with¬ 
out  any  certain  proof.  He  offered  to  fwear  to  his 
innocence  before  the  pope  ;  and  in  thofe  ages  it  was 
fuppofed  that  none  could  take  a  falfe  oath  in  prefence 
of  fuch  a  facred  perfon,  without  being  vifited  by  an 
immediate  judgment  from  God.  Alfred  was  accord¬ 
ingly  conducted  to  Rome,  and  took  the  oath  required 
of  him  before  Pope  John.  The  words  were  no  fooner 
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pronounced,  than  he  fell  into  convulfions,  of  which  he  England, 
expired  in  three  days.  The  king,  fully  convinced  of  > 
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his  guilt,  confifcated  his  eftate,  and  made  a  prelent  of  A.  D.  925. 
it  to  the  monaftery  of  Malmefbury. 

This  accident  proved  the  means  of  eftablilhing  the 
authority  of  Athelftan  in  England.  But  finding  the 
Northumbrians  bore  the  Englith  yoke  with  impatience, 
he  gave  Sithric,  a  Danifh  nobleman,  the  title  of  king 
of  Northumberland  ;  and  in  order  to  fecure  his  friend- 
fnip,  gave  him  bis  own  lifter  Editha  in  marriage.  This 
was  productive  of  bad  confequences.  Sithric  died  the 
year  after  his  marriage  with  Editha  ;  upon  which  An¬ 
laf  and  Godfrid,  Sithric’s  fons  by  a  former  marriage,  af- 
fumed  the  fovereignty  without  waiting  for  Athenian’s 
confent.  They  were,  however,  foon  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  fuperior  power  of  that  monarch.  The  former 
fled  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  latter  to  Scotland,  where  he 
was  protefted  by  Conti antine  king  of  that  country. 

The  Scottilh  monarch  was  continually  importuned  by 
Athelftan  to  deliver  up  his  gut  ft,  and  even  threatened 
with  an  invafion  in  cafe  he  did  not  comply.  Coniian- 
tine,  detefting  this  treachery,  adviled  Godind  to  moke 
his  efcape.  He  did  fo,  turned  pirate,  and  died  foon 
after.  Athelftan,  however,  relenting  this  conduCt  of 
Conftantme,  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  reduced  him, 
it  is  faid,  fo  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  moft 
humble  fubmiflions.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  all 
the  Scotlifh  hiftorians. 

Conftantine,  after  the  departure  of  Athelftan,  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who  fubfifted  by  his 
piracies,  and  with  feme  of  the  W'elfh  princes  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  increafe  of  Athelftan’s  power.  All  thefe 
confederates  made  an  irruption  into  England  at  once  ; 
but  Athelftan  meeting  them  at  Brumlbury  in  Nor- Defeats  hij 
thumberland,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow.  Anlaf  enemies, 
and  Conftantine  made  their  efcape  with  difficulty,  lea¬ 
ving  the  greateft  part  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  After  this  period,  Athelftan  enjoyed  his 
crown  with  tranquillity.  He  died  in  941,  after  a  reign 
of  16  years.  He  paffed  a  remarkable  law,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  commerce  :  viz.  that  a  merchant,  who 
had  made  three  long  fea  voyages  on  his  own  account, 
fhould  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentle- 
man. 

Athelftan  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund. Edmund. 
On  his  acceflion,  he  found  the  kingdom  difturbed  by 
the  refllefs  Northumbrians,  who  watched  for  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  riling  in  rebellion.  They  were,  however, 
foon  reduced ;  and  Edmund  took  care  to  enfure  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  removing  the  Danes  from 
the  towns  of  Mercia  where  they  had  been  allowed  to 
fettle,  becaufe  it  was  found  that  they  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  foreign  Danes  into  the  kingdom. 

He  alfo  conquered  Cumberland  from  the  Britons.  This 
country,  how'ever,  he  beftowed  upon  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  upon  condition  that  he  fliould  do  homage  for 
it,  and  proteft  the  north  of  England  from  all  future 
incurfions  of  the  Danes. 

CA 

Edmund  was  unfortunately  murdered  in  Gloucefter, Murdered 
by  one  Leolf  a  notorious  robber.  This  man  had  been  by  Leolf. 
formerly  fentenced  to  bariilhment  ;  yet  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  enter  the  hall  where  the  king  himfelf  dined,  and 
to  fit  at  table  with  his  attendants.  Edmund  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.  The  villain 
refufed  to  obey  ;  upon  which  the  king  leaped  upon 
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him,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair.  Leolf  then  drew 
a  dagger,  and  gave  the  king  a  wound,  of  which  he 
inftantly  died,  A.  D.  946,  being  the  fixth  year  of  his 
reign. 

As  the  children  of  Edmund  were  too  young  at  the 
time  of  his  deceafe,  his  brother  Edred  fucceeded  to  the 
throne.  The  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  was  difturbed  by  the  rebellions  and 
incurfions  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  looked 
upon  the  fucceflion  of  every  new  king  to  be  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  ffiaking  off  the  Englifh  yoke.  On 
the  appearance  of  Edred  with  an  army,  however,  they 
immediately  fubmitted  :  but  before  the  king  withdrew 
his  forces,  he  laid  wafte  their  territories  as  a  puniffi- 
ment  for  their  offence.  He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than 
they  rofe  in  rebellion  a  fecund  time.  They  were  again 
fubdued  ;  and  the  king  took  effectual  precautions 
againft  their  future  revolts,  by  placing  Englifh  garri- 
fons  in  all  their  towns,  and  appointing  an  Englifh  go¬ 
vernor  to  watch  their  motions,  and  fupprefs  their  in- 
furreftions  on  the  firft.  appearance.  In  the  reign  of 
Edred,  celibacy  of  the  clergy  began  to  be^  preached 
up  under  the  patronage  of  St  Dunstan.  1  his  man 
had  obtained  fuch  an  afcendant  over  Edred,  who  was 
naturally  fuperflitious,  that  he  not  only  direfted  him 
in  affairs  of  confcience,  but  in  the  mod  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  ffate.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury  j  and  being  thus  poffeifed  of  great  power  at  court, 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplilh  the  mod  arduous  under¬ 
takings.  He  profeffed  himfelf  a  partifan  of  the  rigid 
monadic  rules  ;  and  having  introduced  celibacy  among 
the  monks  of  Glaftenburv  and  Abingdon,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  it  univerfal  among  the  clergy  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  The  monks  in  a  flrnrt  time  gene¬ 
rally  embraced  the  pretended  reformation  5  after  which 
they  inveighed  bitterly  againft  the  vices  and  luxury  of 
the  age.  When  other  topics  of  defamation  were  want¬ 
ing,  the  marriages  of  clergymen  became  a  ^ure  objeft 
ofinve&ive.  Their  wives  received  the  appellation  of 
concubines  or  fome  other  more  opprobrious  name.  The 
fecular  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  rich,  defended  themfelves  with  vigour,  and 
endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon  their  adverfaries.  I  he 
people  were  thrown  into  the  mod  violent  ferments  j 
but  the  monks,  being  patronifed  by  King  Edred,  gain¬ 
ed  ground  greatly  upon  their  opponents.  I  heir  pro- 
grefs,  however,  was  fomewhat  retarded  by  the  king’s 
death,  which  happened  in  9 55*  a^ter  a  reign  of  nine 
years.  He  left  children  *,  but  as  they  were  infants, 
his  nephew  Edwy,  fon  to  Edmund,  was  placed  on  the 
throne. 

The  new  king  was  not  above  16  or  i’]  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  acceflion.  His  reign  is  only  re¬ 
markable  for  the  tragical  dory  of  his  queen  Elgiva. 
She  was  a  princefs  of  the  royal  blood,  with  whom 
Edwy  was  deeply  enamoured.  She  was  his  fecond  or 
third  coudn,  and  therefore  within  the  degrees  of  affinity 
prohibited  bv  the  canon  law.  Edwv,  however,  heark¬ 
ening  only  to  the  diflates  of  his  paflion,  married  her, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  dignified  ecclefiadics. 
The  monks  on  this  occafion  were  particularly  violent  ; 
and  therefore  Edwy  determined  not  to  fecond  their 
ambitious  projefls.  He  foon  found  reafon  to  repent 
bis  having  provoked  fuch  dangerous  enemies.  On  his 
ceroriation  day,  while  his  nobility  were  indulging  tliem- 
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felf  in  riotous  mirth  in  a  great  hall  where  they  had  England. 

affembled,  Edwy  withdrew  to  another  apartment  to  —  v - ' 

enjoy  the  company  of  his  beloved  queen  and  her  mo-A'0,  9SS- 
ther.  Dunftan  gueffed  the  reafon  of  his  abfence.  With 
unparalleled  impudence,  he  burft  into  the  queen’s  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and  upbraiding  Edwy  with  his  lafcivioufnels,  as 
he  termed  it,  puftied  him  back  to  the  hall  where  the 
nobles  were  affembled.  The  king  determined  to  re- 
fent  fuch  a  daring  infult.  He  required  from  Dunftan 
an  account  of  his  adminiftralion  of  the  treafuiy  during 
the  late  reign.  The  monk,  probably  unable  to  give  a 
juft  account,  refufed  to  give  any  j  upon  which  Edwy 
accufed  him  of  malverfation  in  his  office,  and  baniftied 
him  the  kingdom. 

This  proved  the  worft  ftep  that  could  poffibly  have 
been  taken.  Dunftan  was  no  fooner  gone  than  the 
whole  nation  was  in  an  uproar  about  his  fanftity  and 
the  king’s  impiety.  Thefe  clamours,  as  they  had  been 
begun  by  the  clergy,  fo  they  were  kept  up  and  in- 
creafed  by  them,  till  at  laft  they  proceeded  to  the  mod 
outrageous  violence.  Archbiffiop  Odo  fent  a  party  of  ^ 
foldiers  to  the  palace.  They  feized  the  queen,  and  Tragical 
burned  her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to  de-death  of  the 
ftroy  her  beauty  by  which  ffie  had  enticed  her  huffiand  jtlueen* 
after  which  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland, 
there  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.  1  he  king,  finding 
it  in  vain  to  refift,  was  obliged  to  confent  to  a  divorce 
from  her,  which  was  pronounced  by  Archbiftiop  Odo. 

A  cataftrophe  flill  more  difmal  awaited  Elgiva.  She 
had  been  cured  of  her  wounds,  and  had  even  found 
means  to  efface  the  fears  with  which  her  perfecutors 
had  hoped  to  deftroy  her  beauty.  She  then  came  to 
England,  with  a  defign  to  return  to  the  king,  whom 
(lie  ft  ill  confidered  as  her  huffiand.  Unfortunately, 
however,  ffie  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  foldiers 
fent  for  that  purpofe  by  the  primate.  Nothing  but 
her  mnft  cruel  death  could  now  fatisfy  that  wretch  and 
his  accomplices.  She  was  hamftnnged  at  G.oucefter, 
and  expired  in  a  few  days. 

The  minds  of  the  Englifti  were  at.  this  time  fo  much 
-funk  in  ffiperftition,  that  the  monftrous  inhumanity 
above  mentioned  was  called  a  judgment  from  God 
upon  Eclwy  ar.d  his  fpoufe  for  their  diffolute  life,  i. 
their  love  to  each  other.  They  even  proceeded  to  r 
beliion  a gf.ii  1  ft  their  fovereign;  and  having  raifed  to  the 
throne  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  at  that 
time  only  13  years  of  age,  they  foon  put  him  in  pol- 
f-ffion  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Eafl  Anglia. 

Edwy  being  thus  confined  to  the .  Tout  hern  counties, 

Dunftan  returned,  and  took  upon  him  the  government 
of  EfGar  and  his  par’v  •,  but  the  death  of  Edwy  foon 
remove d  all  difficulties,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  poi- 
feffion  of  the  government. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  nroved  one  of  the  moft  fortu-Edg.r. 
nate  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Englilh  biftory.  He 
took  the  moft  eff.  tfual  methods  both  for  pre  venting 
tumults  at  home  and  invaSons 
quartered  a  body  of  difeiplined 
in  order  to  repel  the  incurfions 
keep  tl  e  Northumbrians  in  awe. 
ful  navy  ;  and  that  be  might  keep 
practice  of  their  du'y,  a>  well 
dablc  armament  to  his  enemies, 
fleet  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  cucuit 
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England  I  lie  greatnefs  of  King  Edgar,  which  is  very  much 
.  Z  '  celebrated  by  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  was  owing  to  the 
■  95s-  harmony  which  reigned  between  him  and  his  fubjefls  j 
and  the  reafon  of  this  good  agreement  was,  that  the 
king  fided  with  Dunftan  and  the  monks,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  afcendant  over  the  people.  He  enabltd 
them  to  accomplifh  their  favourite  fcheme  of  difpofief- 
fmg  the  fecular  canons  of  all  the  monafteries  •,  and  he 
confulted  them  not  only  in  ecclefiaffical  but  alfo  in 
civil  affairs.  On  thefe  accounts,  he  is  celebrated  by 
the  monkilh  writers  with  the  higheft  praifes  ;  though 
it  is  plain,  from  fome  of  his  aftions,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  could  be  bound  neither  by  the  ties  of  re¬ 
ligion  nor  humanity.  He  broke  into  a  convent,  and 
carried  off  by  force,  and  ravifbed,  a  nun  called  Edi- 
His  licenti-  tha.  His  fpiritual  inftruftor,  Dunftan,  for  this  of- 
»us  amours,  fence,  obliged  the  king,  not  to  feparate  from  his  mif- 
trels,  but  to  abftain  from  wearing  his  crown  for  feven 
years  ! 

Edgar,  however,  was  not  to  be  (satisfied  with  one 
miftrefs.  He  happened  once  to  lodge  at  the  houfe  of 
a  nonleman  who  bad  a  very  beautiful  daughter.  Ed¬ 
gar  inflamed  with  defire  at  the  fight  of  the  young  la¬ 
dy,  without  ceremony  alked  her  mother  to  allow  her 
to  pa:s  a  night  with  him.  She  promifed  compliance  ; 
but  fecretly  ordered  a  waiting-ma^d,  named  E/fleda ,  to 
fteal  into  the  king’s  bed  when  the  company  were  gone, 
and  to  retire  before  day  break.  Edgar,  however,  de¬ 
tained  her  by  force,  till  day  light  dilcovered  the  de¬ 
ceit.  His  love  was  now  transferred  to  the  waiting- 
maid  ;  who  became  his  favourite  miftrefs,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  great  afcendant  over  him  till  his  marriage  with 
Si  Elfrida. 

Kis  mar.  1  he  cireumftance6  of  this  marriage  were  ftill  more 
r.-^cwith  fingular  and  criminal  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  El- 
.Uiiiua.  frjda  was  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Olgar  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire.  She  was  a  perlon  of  fuch  exquifite  beauty, 
that  her  fame  was  fpread  all  over  England,  though  (he 
had  never  been  at  court.  Edgar’s  curiofity  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  her,  and  there¬ 
fore  formed  a  defign  of  marrying  her.  He  communi¬ 
cated  his  intention  to  Earl  Athelwold  his  favourite  ; 
and  ordered  him,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  vifit 
the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  bring  him  a  certain  ac¬ 
count  concerning  Elfrida.  Athelwold  went  as  he  was 
defired  ;  but  fell  fo  deeply  in  love  with  the  lady  him- 
felf,  that  he  refolved  to  facrifice  his  fidelity  to  his  paf- 
fion.  H  returned  to  Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  El- 
frida’s  charms  were  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and 
would  have  been  totally  overlooked  in  a  woman  of  in¬ 
ferior  ftation.  After  fome  time,  however,  turning  the 
converfation  again  upon  Elfrida,  he  told  the  king  that 
he  thought  her  parentage  and  fortune  made  her  a  very 
advantageous  match  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  king  gave 
his  confent,  he  would  make  propofals  to  the  earl  of 
Devonfhire  on  his  own  behalf.  Edgar  confented,  and 
Athelwold  was  married  to  Elfrida.  After  his  mar- 
riage,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  keep  his  wife 
from  court,  that  Edgar  might  have  no  opportunity  of 
obferving  her  beauty.  The  king,  however,  was  foon 
informed  of  the  truth  ;  and  told  Athelwold,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  him  a  vifit  in  his  caftle,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  bis  new-married  wife.  The  earl  could 
make  no  objeflions ;  only  he  defired  a  few  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  vifit.  He  then  confeffed  the  whole 
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to  Elfrida,  and  begged  of  her  to  appear  before  the  Erg'ard. 
king  as  much  to  the  difadvantage  as  poflible.  In-  '  v —  -* 
dead  of  this,  (lie  drcffed  herfelf  to  the  greateft  ad-A,U,$57* 
vantage.  Edgar  immediately  conceived  a  violent  paflion 
for  her  ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  it,  fedueed  Athelwold 
into  a  wood  under  pretence  of  hunting,  where  he  dab¬ 
bed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  married  his 
widow. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  is  remarkable  among  hiftorians 
for  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  foreigners  to  refide 
at  his  court  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thefe  fo¬ 
reigners,  it  is-  laid,  corrupted  the  former  fimple  man¬ 
ners  of  the  nation.  Of  this  fimplicity,  however,  there 
feems  to  be  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  ;  feeing  it  could 
not  preferve  them  from  treachery  and  cruelty,  the 
greateft  of  all  vices  :  fo  that  their  acquaintance  with 
foreigners  was  certainly  an  advantage  to  the  people,  as 
it  tended  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  cure  them  of 
thofe  illiberal  prejudices  and  ruftic  manners  to  which 
i (landers  are  often  fubjeft.  Another  remarkable  inci- 
dent  is  the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  England.  The  Wolves  ex- 
king  took  great  pleafure  in  hunting  and  deftroyingtirPatetl 
thefe  animals  himfelf.  At  laft  he  found  that  they  had[a°^  Eng" 
all  taken  fhelter  in  the  mountains  and  forefts  of  Wales. 

Upon  this  he  changed  the  tribute  impofed  upon  the 
Welfh  princes  by  Athelftan,  into  an  annual  tribute  of 
3C0  wolves  heads  •,  and  thus  produced  fuch  diligence  in 
hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has  never  fince  appeared 
in  England.  .  _  s4 

Edgar  died  in  957’  af(er  a  reign  of  16  years.  He  Edward  the 
left  a  fon  named  Edward,  whom  he  had  by  his  firftmartlr* 
wife  the  daughter  of  Earl  Ordmer  ;  and  another,  na¬ 
med  Ethelred,  by  Elfrida.  The  mental  qualifications  of 
thi*  lady  were  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the  beauty 
of  her  perlon.  She  was  ambitious,  haughty,  treache¬ 
rous,  and  cruel.  The  principal  nobility,  therefore, 
were  greatly  averfe  from  the  (ucceftion  of  her  fon  E- 
thelred,  which  would  unavoidably  throw  too  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  his  mother,  as  he  himfelf  was 
only  feven  years  of  age.  Edward,  afterwards  furr.amed 
the  Martyr,  was  therefore  pitched  upon  :  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  mod  proper  perfon,  as  he  was  15  years  of  age, 
and  might  foon  be  able  to  take  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  Elfrida  oppofed  his  advancement  with  all 
her  might :  but  Dunftan  overcame  every  obflacle,  bv 
anointing  and  crowning  the  young  prince  at  Kingfton*; 
upon  which  the  whole  kingdom  fubmitted  without  far¬ 
ther  oppofition. 

The  only  remarkable,  occurrence  in  this  reign  was 
the  complete  vi&ory  gained  by  the  monks  over  the  fe¬ 
cular  clergy,  who  were  now  totally  expelled  from  the 
convents.  Though  this  had  been  pretty  nearly  ac- 
coraplifhed  by  Edgar,  the  fecular  clergy  (till  had  par- 
tifans  in  England  who  made  confiderable  oppofition  :  <js 

but  thefe  were  all  filenced  by  the  following  miracles.  Miracles  of 
In  one  fynod,  Dunftan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes Dunkim* 
againft  him,  rofe  up,  and  declared  that  he  liad  that 
inftant  received  from  heaven  a  revelation  in  favour  of 
the  monks.  The  whole  affem'oly  were  fo  much  overaw¬ 
ed  by  this  intelligence,  that  they  proceeded  no  farther 
in  their  deliberations.  In  another  fynod,  a  voice  iffued 
from  the  crucifix,  acquainting  the  members,  that  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  monks  was  founded  on  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  could  not  be  oppofed  without  impiety* 

But  the  third  miracle  was  ftill  more  alarming.  In  an¬ 
other 
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England,  other  fynod  the  floor  of  the  hall  funk,  and  great  num- 
— - bersof  .he  members  were  killed  or  biuifed  by  their  fall. 

D.  981.  jt  vvas  rtmarked  that  Dunltan  had  that  day  prevented 
the  king  from  attending  the  fynod,  and  that  the  beam 
on  which  his  own  chair  flood  was  the  only  one  which 
did  not  fink.  Thefe  circumflances,  inflead  of  making 
him  fufpetted  as  the  author  of  the  miracle,  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  proofs  of  the  inter  petition  of  Providence  in  his 
favour. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  he  was  raifed  to  the 
throne,  in  perfect  innocence  and  fimplicity.  Being  in¬ 
capable  of  any  treacherous  intention  himfelf,  he  fuf- 
pefted  none  in  others.  Though  his  ftepmother  had 
oppofed  his  fucceflion,  he  had  always  behaved  towards 
her  with  the  greateft  refpeft  ;  and  expreffed  on  all 
occafions  the  rood  tender  affe&ion  for  his  brother 
Ethelred.  Being  one  day  hunting  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  caftle  where  Elfrida  refided,  he  paid  her  a 
vifit  unattended  by  any  of  his  retinue.  After  mounting 
66  his  horfe  with  a  defign  to  return,  he  defired  fome  liquor 
The  king  to  be  brought  him.  But  while  he  was  holding  the  cup 
murdered.  to  his  head,  a  fervant  of  Elfrida  (tabbed  him  behind. 

The  king,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  clapptd  fpurs  to 
his  horfe ;  but  icon  becoming  faint  by  the  lofs  of 
blood,  he  fell  from  the  faddle,  and  his  foot  being  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  ftirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  till  he 
expired.  His  body  was  found  and  privately  interred 
at  Wereham  by  his  fervants.  The  Englifti  had  fuch 
companion  for  this  amiable  prince,  that  they  bellow¬ 
ed  on  him  the  appellation  of  Martyr ,  and  even  fan¬ 
cied  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Elfrida 
built  monalteries,  and  fubmitted  to  many  penances,  in 
order  to  atone  for  her  guilt  •,  but,  even  in  that  barba¬ 
rous  age,  (he  could  never  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
6-  public. 

Ethelred.  After  the  murder  of  Edward,  his  brother  Ethelred 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofition.  As  he 
was  a  minor  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  and, 
even  when  he  came  to  man’s  eftate,  never  difcovered 
any  vigour  or  capacity  of  defending  the  kingdom  againft 
invaders,  the  Danes  began  to  renew  their  incurfions. 
Before  they  durft  attempt  any  thing  of  importance, 
however,  they  firft  made  a  fmall  incurfion  by  way  of 
England  trial.  In  the  year  981,  they  landed  in  Southampton 
s-ivaded  and  from  feven  veffels  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country, 
lined  by  tbey  retired  with  impunity,  carrying  a  great  booty 
he  Danes.  a]nr)g  with  them.  In  987,  they  made  a  fimilar  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  weft  coaft,  and  were  attended  with  the. 
like  fuccefs.  Finding  that  matters  were  now  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fituation  for  their  enterprifes,  they  landed  in 
Effex.  under  the  command  of  two  chieftains  ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  and  killed  Brithnot  duke  of  that  coun¬ 
ty,  laid  wafte  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  this 
extremity,  Elhelred,  furnamed,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
pofterous  conduct,  the  Unready,  bribed  the  enemy  with 
1 0,000l.  to  depart  the  kingdom.  1  his  advice  was 
given  by  Siricius  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  fome 
of  the  degenerate  nobility  5  and  was  attended  with  the 
fuccefs  that  might  have  been  expefled.  1  lie  Danes 
appeared  next  year  off  the  eaftern  coaft.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Englifti  had  determined  to  affemble  at 
London  a  fleet  capable  of  repulfing  the  enemy.  J'his 
failed  of  fuccefs  through  the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke 
of  Mercia.  Having  been  formerly  banilhed  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  himfelf  re- 
flored  to  his  former  dignity,  he  Lulled  thenceforth, 


not  to  his  ftrvices  or  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  En.hnd. 

but  to  the  influence  he  had  over  his  vaffals,  and  to  the  - v - ‘ 

public  calamities.  Theie  lad  he  determined  always  At  *-'•  99y 
to  promote  as  far  as  he  could  :  becaufe  in  every  revolu¬ 
tion  his  afliftance  would  be  nectffiry,  and  confequently 
he  mud  have  received  a  continual  acceftion  of  power. 

The  Englitli  had  formed  a  plan  for  furrounding  anei 
deflroying  the  Danith  fli  et  in  the  harbour  j  but  Alfric 
not  only  gave  the  enemy  notice  of  this  defign,  but  alfo 
deferted  with  his  (iquadron  the  night  before  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  Englifti  by  this  means  |rovtd  un- 
fuccefsful ;  and  E.helred,  in  revenge,  took  Alfgar, 

Alfric’s  (on,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  This 
piece  of  cruelty  could  be  produflive  of  no  good  <  ffict. 

Alfric  had  become  fo  powerful,  that,  notwithftanding 
his  treachery,  it  vvas  f6und  impoflible  to  deprive  him  of 
the  government  of  Mercia. 

In  993,  the  Danes  under  the  command  of  S'veyn 
their  king,  and  the  Norwegians  cor  Audited  by  Olave 
king  of  that  country,  failed  up  the  Humber,  and  de- 
ftruyed  all  around  them.  A  powerful  army  was  affem- 
bled  to  oppofe  thefe  invaders  5  but  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  three  leaders,  all  men  of  Danifh  extraction, 
the  Englifti  were  totally  defeated.  Encouraged  by 
this  fuccefs,  the  Danes  entered  the  Thames  in  94  vef- 
feh,  and  laid  fiege  to  London.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  made  fuch  a  brave  defence,  that  the  befie- 
gers  were  finally  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt. 

Out  of  revenge  for  this  difappointment,  they  laid  walle 
Effex,  Suffex,  and  Hampftiire.  In  thefe  counties  they 
procured  horfes  ;  by  which  means  they  were  enabled 
to  penetrate  into  the  more  inland  parts,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  the  kingdom  with  total  fubjedtion.  Ellielri-d  and 
his  nobles  had  now  recourfe  to  their  former  expedient. 

They  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  two  northern  kings,  to 
whom  they  promifed  fubfiftence  and  tribute,  provided 
they  would,  for  the  prefent,  put  an  end  to  their  ravages, 
and  foon  after  depart  the  kingdom.  They  agreed  to 
the  terms,  and  peaceably  took  up  their  quarters  at 
Southampton.  Olave  even  paid  a  vifit  to  Ethelred, 
and  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Englifti 
bilhops.  The  king  alfo  made  him  many  prefents  ;  and 
Olave  promifed  never  more  to  infeft  the  Eng  ith  terri¬ 
tories  ;  which  promife  it  is  faid  he  afterwards  religi- 
oufly  obferved. 

After  the  departure  of  Olave  with  his  Norwegians, 

Sweyn,  though  lefs  fcrupulous  than  the  king  of  Nor¬ 
way,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  alfo.  But  ibis 
ftiameful  compofition  procured  only  a  (li"rt  relie  f  to  the 
nation.  The  Danes  foon  after  appeared  in  the  Severn  ; 
and  having  ravaged  Wales  as  well  a-  Corn u  all  a' d  De¬ 
von,  they  failed  round,  and,  entering  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamar,  completed  the  ruin  of  thefe  two  counties. 

Then,  returning  to  the  Briftol  channel,  and  penetra¬ 
ting  into  the  country  by  the  Aven,  they  overran  a  ! 
that  country,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  even  into 
Dorfctftiire.  In  998,  they  changed  the  feat  of  war* 
and,  after  ravaging  the  ifte  of  \\  ight,  they  entered  tho 
Thames  and  Medway,  where  they  laid  fiege  to  Ilo- 
chefter,  and  defeated  the’Kentifti  men  in  a  great  1  attle. 

After  this  victory,  the  whole  province  of  Kent  was 
made  a  feene  of  daughter  and  devaflatmn.  i  lie  ex¬ 
tremity  of  thefe  miferies  forced  the  Englifti  into  coun- 
fels  for  common  defence  both  by  lea  and  land  but  too 
veaknefs  of  the  king,  the  divifion*  among  tie  imhi- 
litv  the  treachery  of  fome,  the  cowardice  of  other*, 

7 ’  l  ho 
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England,  the  want  of  concert  in  all,  fruftrated  every  endeavour  } 
ar>d  their  fleets  and  armies  either  came  too  late  to  at- 
’  .  iooe  tac]-  the  enemy,  or  were  repulfed  with  difhonour.  The 

Englilh,  therefore,  devoid  both  of  prudence  and  una¬ 
nimity  in  council,  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  which 
by  experience  they  had  found  to  be  ineffectual.  They 
-  offered  the  Danes  a  large  fum  if  they  would  conclude 
a  peace  and  depart  the  kingdom.  Thefe  ravagers  con¬ 
tinually  rofe  in  their  demands  }  and  now  required  the 
payment  of  24,0001.  which  the  Englilh  fubmitted  to 
give.  The  departure  of  the  Danes  procured  them 
a  temporary  relief ;  which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it  was  to 
be  perpetual,  without  making  any  effectual  prepara¬ 
tions  for  giving  them  a  more  vigorous  reception  upon 
their  next  return. 

Befides  the  receiving  this  fum,  the  Danes  were  at 
prefent  engaged  by  another  motive  to  depart  from 
England.  They  were  invited  over  by  their  country¬ 
men  in  Normandy,  who  at  that  time  were  hard  preffed 
by  Robert  king  of  France,  and  who  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  their  fettlements  againft  him.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  Ethelred,  obferving  the  clofe  connexion  of 
all  the  Danes  with  one  another,  however  they  might 
be  divided  in  government  or  fituation,  was  defirous  of 
Marriage  procuring  an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people.  For 
of  the  king  this  purpofe,  being  at  prefent  a  widower,  he  made  his 
w\t*1  lj?e  f  addreffes  to  Emma,  lifter  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Nor- 
Eormandy.  mancty*  He  f°on  fficceeded  in  his  negotiations }  the 
princefs  came  over  to  England,  and  was  married  to  the 
king  in  the  year  1001. 

Though  the  Danes  had  been  for  a  long  time  efta- 
blilhed  in  England,  and  though  the  fimilarity  of  their 
language  with  the  Saxon  had  invited  them  to  an  early 
coalition  with  the  natives  ;  they  had  as  yet  found  fo 
little  example  of  civilized  manners  among  the  Englilh, 
that  they  retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity,  and  valued 
themfelves  only  on  their  national  character  of  military 
bravery.  The  Englilh  princes  had  been  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  fuperiority  in  this  refpeCt,  that  A- 
thelftan  and  Edgar  had  been  accuftomed  to  keep  in 
pay  large  bodies  of  Danilh  troops,  who  were  quarter¬ 
ed  about  the  country,  and  committed  many  violences 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  mercenaries  had  attained 
to  fuch  a  height  in  luxury,  according  to  the  old  Eng¬ 
lifh  writers,  that  they  combed  their  hair  once  a-day, 
bathed  themfelves  once  a-week,  changed  their  clothes 
frequently  ;  and  by  all  thefe  arts  of  effeminacy,  as  well 
as  by  their  military  character,  had  rendered  them¬ 
felves  fo  agreeable  to  the  fair  fex,  that  they  debauched 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Englilh,  and  had  dif- 
honoured  many  families.  But  wbat  moll  provoked 
the  inhabitants  was,  that,  inftead  of  defending  them 
againft  invaders,  they  were  always  ready  to  betray 


them  to  the  foreign  Danes,  and  to  affociate  themfelves  England 
with  every  ftraggling  party  which  came  from  that  na — -A  —  — 1 
tion.  A  D.  1007. 

The  animofities  between  the  native  Englilh  and  the  70 
Danes,  who  inhabited  among  them,  had  from  thefe fared.  ~ 
caufes  rifen  to  a  great  height}  when  Ethelred,  from  * 
a  policy  commonly  adopted  by  weak  princes,  took  the 
cruel  refolution  of  maffacring  the  Danes  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  the  13th  of  November  1002,  fecret 
orders  were  difpatched  to  commence  the  execution 
everywhere  on  the  lame  day  }  and  the  Eirival  of  St 
Brice,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the 
Danes  ufually  bathed  themfelves,  was  chofen  for  this 
purpofe.  Thefe  cruel  orders  were  executed  with  he 
utmoft  exaCtnefs.  No  diftimftion  was  made  betwixt  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty}  neither  fex  nor  age  was  (pa¬ 
red  }  nor  were  the  cruel  executioners  fatisfied  without 
the  tortures,  as  well  as  death  of  the  unhappy  victims. 

Even  Gunilda,  filler  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had 
married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced  Chriflianity, 
was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric  earl  of  Wills,  feized  and 
condemned  to  death  by  Ethelred,  after  feeing  her  huf- 
band  and  children  butchered  before  her  face.  This 
unhappy  princefs  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  defpair, 
that  her  murder  would  foon  be  avenged  by  the  total 
ruin  of  the  Englilh  nation  (a). 

The  prophecy  of  Gunilda  was  exaCtly  fulfilled.  Injje^nTa. 
IOC3,  Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  only  a  pre-fionby 
tence  to  renew  their  invafions,  appeared  off  the  wefternSweyn* 
coaft,  and  threatened  revenge  for  the  flaughter  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Englilh  took  meafures  for  repulfing 
the  enemy  }  but  thefe  were  defeated  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  firft  of  Alfric,  and  then  of  Edric,  a  ft  ill  greater 
traitor,  who  had  married  the  king’s  daughter,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Alfric  in  the  command  of  the  Britillr  armies. 

The  Danes  therefore  ravaged  the  whole  country.  A- 
griculture  was  negleCted,  a  famine  enfued,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  mifery.  At 
laft  the  infamous  expedient  of  buying  a  peace  was  re¬ 
curred  to  }  and  the  departure  of  the  Danes  was  pur- 
chafed,  in  1007,  a*-  the  expence  of  30,000b 

The  Englilh  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval  in 
making  preparations  againft  the  return  of  the  Danes, 
which  they  had  reafon  foon  to  expeCt.  A  law  was 
made,  ordering  the  proprietors  of  eight  hides  of  land 
to  provide  themfelves  of  a  horfeman  and  a  complete 
fuit  of  armour}  and  thofe  of  310  hides  to  equip  a  ftilp 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a 
formidable  armament  was  raifed.  There  were  244  600 
hides  in  England }  confequently  the  ftiips  equipped 
muft  be  785.  The  cavalry  was  30,450  men.  All 
hopes  of  fuccefs  from  this  equipment,  however,  were 
difappointed  by  the  factions,  animofities,  and  diffen- 

fions 


(a)  On  the  fubjeCt  of  this  maffacre,  Mr  Hume  has  the  following  obfervations :  “  Almoft  all  the  ancient 
hiftorians  fpeak  of  this  maffacre  of  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerfal,  and  as  if  every  individual  of  that  na¬ 
tion  throughout  England  had  been  put  to  death.  But  the  Danes  were  almoft  the  foie  inhabitants  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft  Anglia,  and  were  very  numerous  in  Mercia.  This  reprefentation  of  tire 
matter  was  abfolutely  impoffible.  Great  refiftance  muft  have  been  made,  and  violent  wars  enfued  :  which  was 
not  the  cafe.  This  account  given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  Hands  fingle,  muft  be  admitted  as  the  only  true 
one.  We  are  told  that  the  name  of  lurdane,  lord  Dane ,  for  an  idle  lazy  fellow  who  lives  at  other  people’s  ex¬ 
pence,  came  from  the  eonduCt  of  the  Danes  who  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Englilh  princes  bad  been  entire¬ 
ly  mafters  for  feveral  generations  ;  and  only  fupported  a  military  corps  of  that  nation.  It  feems  probable, 
therefore,  that  thefe  Danes  only  were  put  to  death.” 
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England.  lions  °f  the  nobility.  Edric  had  caufcd  his  brother 

. _ v.  1  Brightric  to  advance  an  accufation  of  treafon  againft 

.  D.  1013.  Wolfnoth  governor  of  Suffex,  the  father  of  the  famous 
Earl  Godwin  3  and  that  nobleman,  knowing  the  power 
and  malice  of  his  enemy,  confulted  his  own  fafety  by 
deferting  with  20  (hips  to  the  Danes.  Brightric  pur- 
fued  him  with  a  fleet  of  80  fail  3  but  his  fhips  being 
Ihattered  in  a  tempeft,  and  ftranded  on  the  coaft,  he 
was  fuddenly  attacked  by  Wolfnoth,  and  all  his  veffels 
were  burnt  or  other  wife  deftroyed.  The  treachery  of 
Edric  fruftrated  every  plan  of  future  defence  3  and  the 
whole  navy  was  at  laid  fcattered  into  the  feveral  harbours. 

By  thefe  fatal  roifcarriages,  the  enemy  had  leifure 
to  overrun  the  whole  kingdom.  They  had  now  got 
fuch  a  footing,  indeed,  that  they  could  hardly  have 
been  expelled  though  the  nation  had  been  ever  fo  una¬ 
nimous.  But  fo  far  did  mutual  diffidence  and  diffen- 
fion  prevail,  that  the  governors  of  one  province  refu- 
fed  to  march  to  the  affiltance  of  another  3  and  were  at 
laft  terrified  from  affembling  their  forces  for  the  defence 
of  their  own.  At  laft  the  ufual  expedient  was  tried. 
A  peace  was  bought  with  48,000k  ;  but  this  did  not 
procure  even  the  ufual  temporary  relief.  The  Danes, 
knowing  that  they  were  now  mafters  of  the  kingdom, 
took  the  money,  and  continued  their  devaluations. 
They  levied  a  new  contribution  of  8000I.  on  the 
county  of  Kent  alone  ;  murdered  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  refufed  to  countenance  this  exac¬ 
tion  3  and  the  Engliffi  nobility  fubmitted  everywhere 
to  the  Daniffi  monarch,  fwearing  allegiance  to  him,  and 
'‘thelred  giving  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour.  At  laft,  E- 
iies  toNor-thelred  himfelf,  dreading  equally  the  violence  of  the 
nandy.  enemy  and  the  treachery  of  his  own  fubjeffs,  fled  into 
Normandy,  whither  he  had  already  fent  Queen  Emma 
and  her  two  fons  Alfred  and  Edward.  The  duke  re¬ 
ceived  his  unhappy  guefts  with  a  generofity  which  does 
honour  to  his  memory. 

The  flight  of  King  Ethelred  happened  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1013.  He  had  not  been  above  fix  weeks  in 
Normandy,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn, 
which  happened  at  Gainfborough  before  he  had  time 
to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  his  new  dominions.  At  the  fame 
time  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prelates  and 
nobility  to  refume  the  kingdom  3  expreffing  alfo  their 
hopes,  that,  being  now  better  taught  by  experience, 
he  would  avoid  thofe  errors  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to 
Returns  himfelf  and  his  people.  But  the  mifconduft  of  Ethel- 
>ut behlvesred  was  incurable  3  and,  on  his  refuming  the  govern- 
is  ill  as  ment,  he  behaved  in  the  very  fame  manner  that  he  had 
:,er*  done  before.  His  fon-in-law  Edric,  notwithftanding 
his  repeated  treafons,  retained  fuch  influence  at  court, 
that  he  inftilled  into  the  king  jealoufies  of  Sigefert  and 
Morcar,  two  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Mercia.  Edric  en¬ 
ticed  them  into  his  houfe,  where  he  murdered  them  ; 
while  Ethelred  partook  of  the  infamy  of  this  aflion,  bv 
confifcating  their  eftates,  and  confining  the  widow  of 
Sigefert  in  a  convent.  She  was  a  woman  of  Angular 
beauty  and  merit  3  and  in  a  vifit  which  was  paid  her, 
during  her  confinement,  by  Prince  Edmund  the  king’s 
eldeft  fon,  fhe  infpired  him  with  fo  violent  an  affeffion, 
that  he  releafed  her  from  the  convent,  and  foon  after 
married  her  without  his  father’s  confent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Canute,  the  fon  and  fucceflor  of 
Sweyn,  proved  an  enemy  no  lefs  terrible  to  the  Englilh 


than  his  father  had  been.  He  ravaged  the  eaftern  coaft  England. 

with  mercilefs  fury  j  and  put  afliore  all  the  Englilh  — -v - ' 

hoftages  at  Sandwich,  after  having  cut  off  their  hands  ,cl6' 
and  nofes.  He  was  at  laft  obliged,  by  the  neceffity  of 
his  affairs,  to  return  to  Denmark.  In  a  fhort  time, 
however,  he  returned,  and  continued  his  depredations 
along  the  fouthern  coaft.  He  then  broke  into  the 
counties  of  Dorfet,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet  3  where  an 
army  was  affembled  againft  him  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Edmund  and  Duke  Edric.  The  latter  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  his  perfidious  machinations  3  and  after  endea¬ 
vouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  found 
means  to  diffipate  the  army,  and  then  deferted  to  Ca¬ 
nute  with  40  veffels. 

Edmund  was  not  dilheartened  by  this  treachery.  He 
again  aft'embled  his  forces,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  Ethelred,  however,  had  now 
fuch  frequent  experience  of  the  treachery  of  his  fub- 
jetts,  that  he  had  loft  all  confidence  in  them.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  London,  pretending  ficknefs,  but  in  reality 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  intended  to  buy  their 
peace  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  army  called  aloud  for  their  fovereign  to  march  at 
their  head  againft  the  Danes  5  and  on  his  refulal  to 
take  the  field,  they  were  fo  difeouraged,  that  all  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  became  ineffectual 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Edmund,  deprived 
of  all  regular  refources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fol- 
diers,  was  obliged  to  commit  fimilar  ravages  to  thofe 
praflifed  by  the  Danes  3  and  after  making  fome  fruit- 
lefs  expeditions  into  the  north,  which  bad  fubmitfed 
entirely  to  Canute’s  power,  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  found  every  thing  in  confufion  by  the  death 
of  the  king. 

Ethelred  died  in  1016,  after  an  unhappy  reign  ofEdn'Jn(} 

33  years  3  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Ed- [ronfide  di- 
mund,  furnamed  Ironftde  on  account  of  his  great  ftrength  v  dev  the 
and  valour.  He  poffeffed  abilities  Efficient  to  have^R^’® 
faved  his  country  from  ruin,  had  he  come  fooner  to  the  ^an‘el< 
throne  3  but  it  was  now  too  late.  He  bravely  oppofed 
the  Danes,  however,  notwithftanding  every  difadvan- 
tage  3  till  at  laft  the  nobility  of  both  nations  obliged 
their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromife,  and  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Canute  reftrved  to 
himfelf  Mercia,  Eaft  Anglia,  and  Northumberland, 
which  he  had  entirely  fubdued.  The  fouthern  parts 
were  left  to  Edmund.  This  prince  furvived  the  treaty 
only  about  a  month  ;  being  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two 
of  his  chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric. 

After  the  death  of  Edmund,  nothing  was  left  for 
the  Englilh  but  fubmiffnm  to  Canute.  The  lead  feru- 
pulous  of  mankind,  however,  dare  not  at  all  times 
opt  nly  commit  injuftice.  Canute,  therefore,  before  he 
feized  the  dominions  of  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two 
fons  of  Edmund,  fuborned  fome  of  the  nobility  to  de- 
pofe,  that,  in  the  laft  treaty  with  Edmund,  it  had 
been  verbally  agreed,  that,  in  cafe  of  Edmund’s  death, 

Canute  fhould  either  be  fucceflor  to  hi'  dominions,  or 
tutor  to  his  children  3  for  hiftorians  differ  with  regard 
to  this  particular.  I  his  evidence,  fupported  by  *  ho 
great  power  of  Canute,  was  fufticient  to  get  him  rlrrt- 
cd  king  of  England.  Immediately  after  his  accrffion 
to  the  throne,  he  fent  the  two  fons  of  Edmund  to  the 
court  of  Sweden,  on  pretence  of  being  there  educated  3 
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the  king  to  put  them  to  death  as  foon 
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Harold. 


The  Swedifh  monarch  did  not  comply 
requeft  ;  but  lent  them  to  Solomon  king  of 
Hungary,  to  be  educated  in  his  court.  The  elder, 
Edwin,  was  afterwards  married  to  Solomon’s  filler  : 
but  he  dying  without  rfTue,  that  prince  gave  his  fifte-r- 
in-law,  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. 


in 


to  Edward,  the  younger  brother;  and 


Hie  bore  him  Edgar  Atheling  ;  Margaret,  afterwards 


Scotland  ;  and  Chriilina,  who  retired  into  a 
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Canute  was  obliged  at  firft  to  make  great  conceffions 
to  the  nobility  :  but  he  afterwards  put  to  death  many 
of  thofe  in  whom  he  could  not  put  confidence  ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  traitor  Edric  himfelf,  who  was  pub¬ 
licly  executed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  danger  from  the  Normans, 
who  had  threatened  him  with  an  invafion,  he  married 
Emma  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  and  who  now  came 
over  from  Normandy  ;  promifing  that  he  would  leave 
the  children  he  fhould  have  by  that  marriage  heirs  to 
the  crown  after  his  deceafe.  The  Englifh  were  at  firft 
difpleafed  with  Emrua  for  marrying  the  mortal  enemy 
of  her  former  hulband  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  were  glad 
to  find  at  court  a  fovereign  to  whom  they  were  aceuf- 
tomed,  and  who  had  already  formed  connexions  with 
them  :  and  thus  Canute,  befides  fecuring  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  the  alliance  with  Normandy,  gradually  acqui¬ 
red  by  the  fame  means  the  confidence  of  his  own 
people. 

1  he  molt  remarkable  tranfaXion  in  this  prince’s 
reign,  befides  thofe  mentioned-  under  the  article  Ca¬ 
nute,  is  his  expedition  to  Scotland  againft  Malcolm 
king  of  that  country,  whom  he  forced  to  do  homage 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  the  Scots  at  that 
time  poffeffed.  After  this  enterprife,  Canute  paffed 
four  years  in  peace,  and  died  at  Shaftlbury  ;  leaving 
three  fons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn, 
whom  he  had  by  his  firft  marriage  with  Alfwen, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hampfhire,  was  crowned  in 
Norway  ;  Hardicanute,  whom  Emma  had  born,  was 
in  pbffeflion  of  Denmark  ;  and  Harold,  who  was  of 
the  fame  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was  at  that  time  in 
England. 

Harold  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  though 
it  had  been  ftipulated  that  Emma’s  fon,  Hardicanute, 
fhould  be  heir  to  that  kingdom.  This  advantage  Ha¬ 
rold  obtained  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  getting  pof- 
feftion  of  his  father's  treafures,  while  Hardicanute  was 
at  a  diftance.  As  Hardicanute,  however,  was  fup- 
ported  by  Earl  Godwin,  a  civil  war  was  likely  to  en- 
fue,  when  a  compromife  was  made  ;  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  Harold  fhould  enjoy  London,  and  all  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  while  the  pofleflion  of 
the  fouth  fti  >uld  remain  to  Hardicanute  :  and  till  that 
prince  fhould  appear  and  take  pofleflion  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  Emma  fixed  her  refidence  at  Winchefter,  and 
ruled  her  Ton’s  part.  Harold  reigned  four  years;  du¬ 
ring  which  time  the  only  memorable  aXion  he  per¬ 
formed  was  a  moft  infamous  piece  of  treachery. — Al¬ 
fred  and  Edward,  the  two  fons  of  Emma  by  Ethelred, 
paid  a  vifit  to  their  mother  in  England.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  Earl  Godwin  being  gained  over  by  Harold, 
a  plan  was  laid  for  the  deftruXion  of  the  two  princes. 
Alfred  was  accordingly  invited  to  London  by  Harold, 
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with  many  profefiions  of  friendthip  ;  but  when  he  had  England. 

reached  Guildford,  he  was  fet  upon  by  Godwin’s  val-  - v - ' 

fals  :  about  6 co  of  his  train  tvere  murdered  in  the  moft  104I* 
cruel  manner  ;  he  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  conduXed  to  the  monaftery 
of  Ely,  where  he  died  foon  after.  Edward  and  Em¬ 
ma,  apprifed  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  fled  be¬ 
yond  fea,  the  former  into  Normandy,  the  latter  into 
Flanders  ;  while  Elarold  took  pofleflion  of  all  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  dominions  without  oppofition.  He  died  in  April 

io39- 

Hardicanute  fucceeded  his  brother  Harold  without 
oppofition.  His  government  was  extremely  violent 
and  tyrannical.  However,  it  was  but  of  Ihort  dura¬ 
tion.  He  died,  in  1041,  of  a  debauch  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  Danilh  lord.  After  his  death,  a  favourable 
opportunity  was  offered  to  the  Englifh  for  (haking  off 
the  Danifh  yoke.  Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  the  el- 
deft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfent  ;  and  as  the  two  laft 
kings  had  died  without  iffue,  there  appeared  none  of 
that  race  whom  the  Danes  could  fupport  as  fucceffor 
to  the  throne.  For  this  reafon,  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
were  naturally  drawn  towards  Prince  Edward,  who 
happened  to  be  at  court  when  the  king  died.  There 
were  fome  reafons,  however,  to  fear,  that  Edward’s  fuc- 
ceflion  would  be  oppofed  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  bT 
far  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  A 
declared  animofity  fubfifted  between  Edward  and  God¬ 
win,  on  account  of  the  hand  which  the  latter  Lad  in 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred;  and  this  was  thought 
to  be  an  offence  of  fo  grievous  a  nature,  that  Edward 
could  never  forgive  it.  But  here  their  common  friends 
interpofed;  and  reprefenting  the  neceflit?  of  their  good 
correspondence,  obliged  them  to  lav  afide  their  animo- 
fities,  and  to  concur  in  reftoring  liberty  to  their  native 
country.  Godwin  only  ftipulated,  that  Edward,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  fincere  reconciliation,  fhould  promife  to 
marry  his  daughter  Editba.  This  propofal  was  agreed  Edward  th« 


his  daughter  Editha. 

to  ;  Edward  was  crowned  king  of  England,  and  married  Confeffor. 
Editha  as  he  had  promifed.  The  marriage,  however, 
proved  rather  a  fource  of  difeord  than  otherwife  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  Godwin.  Editha,  though  a  very 
amiable  woman,  could  never  obtain  the  confidence  and 
affeXion  of  her  hufband.  It  is  oven  faid  that  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  her  life  he  abftained  from  all  matrimonial 
converfe  with  her  ;  and  this  ridiculous  behaviour  was 
highly  celebrated  by  the  monkifh  writers  of  the  age,  and 
contributed  to  the  king’s  acquiring  the  title  of  Saint  and 
Confeffor.  , 

Though  the  negleX  of  his  daughter  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  Godwin’s  former  enmity  againft  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  it  was  neceffary  to  choofe.a  more  popular  ground 
before  he  could  vent  his  complaints  againft  the  king 
in  a  public  manner.  He  therefore  chofe  for  his  theme  Variance  ol 
the  influence  which  the  Normans  had  on  the  affairs  of  the  king 
government ;  and  declared  oppofition  took  place 


be- an<^  ear1. 
In  a  fhort  time,  this Godwin' 


and  declared 

tween  him  and  tbefe  favourites 

animofity  openly  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Eu- 
ftace  count. of  Boulogne  having  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king, 
paffed  by  Dover  on  his  return.  One  of  his  train  be¬ 
ing  refufed  accefs  to  a  lodging  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  him,  attempted  to  make  his  way  by  force,, 
and  wounded  the  mailer  of  the  iioufe  in  the  conteft. 
The  townfmen  revenged  this  infult  by  the  death  of 
the  ftranger  ;  the  count  and  his  train  took  arms,  and 
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murdered  the  townfman  in  his  own  houfe.  A  tumult 
enfued  j  near  20  perfons  were  killed  on  each  fide  ;  and 
Euftace  being  overpowered  with  numbers,  was  at  laid 
obliged  to  fly.  He  complained  to  the  king  ;  who  gave 
orders  to  Earl  Godwin,  in  whofe  government  Dover 
lay.  to  punilh  the  inhabitants.  But  this  nobleman  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  command,  and  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  Count  Euftace  and  his  followers. 
The  king  was  difpleafed  and  threatened  to  make  him 
feel  the  utmoft  effefts  of  his  refentment,  in  cafe  he 
finally -refufed  to  comply.  Upon  this,  Godwin  af- 
fembied  a  powerful  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefling 
fome  diforders  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales  j  but,  inftead 
of  this,  marched  dire&ly  to  Gloucefter,  where  the  king 
at  that  time  was  without  any  military  force,  as  fufpe£t- 
ing  no  danger. 

Edward,  perceiving  his  danger,  applied  to  Siward 
duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia, 
two  very  powerful  noblemen.  They  haftened  to  him 
with  fuch  followers  as  they  could  alterable,  ifluing  or¬ 
ders  at  the  fame  time  fm‘  all  the  forces  under  their  refpec- 
tive  governments  to  march  without  delay  to  the  defence 
of  the  king.  Godwin,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  deceived  by  negociations,  till  the  king’s  army 
became  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
it.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family 
-to  Flanders.  Here  he  was  protected  by  Baldwin  earl 
of  that  country,  together  with  his  three  fons,  Gurth, 
Sweyn,  and  lofti  ;  the  laft  of  whom  had  married  Bald¬ 
win’s  daughter.  Harold  and  Leofwin,  two  other  fons 
of  Godwin,  took  (helter  in  Ireland. 

After  the  flight  of  Earl  Godwin,  he  was  proceeded 
again (l  as  a  traitot  by  King  Edward.  His  eftates, 
and  thofe  of  his  fons,  were  confifcated  >  his  govern¬ 
ments  given  to  others  •,  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in 
a  monaftery  5  and  the  great  power  of  this  family, 
which  had  become  formidable  to  the  crown  itfelf,  feem- 
ed  to  he  totally  overthrown.  Godwin,  however,  foon 
found  means  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  Having  hired 
fome  (hips,  and  manned  them  with  his  followers,  he 
attempted  to  make  a  defcent  at  Sandwich.  1  he  king, 
informed  of  his  preparations,  equipped  a  fleet  which 
Godwin  could  not  refill,  and  he  therefore  retreated  into 
the  Flemifh  harbours.  On  his  departure,  the  Englilh 
difmifled  their  armament.  This  Godwin  had  expected, 
and  therefore  kept  himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity.  He  immediately  put  to  fea,  and 
failed  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Harold  with  a  fquadron  which  he  had  collected  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Being  thus  mailer  of  the  fea,  Godwin  entered 
the  harbours  on  the  louthern  coaft  •,  leized  all  the  (hips  ; 
and  being  ]oined  by  great  numbers  of  his  former  vaf- 
fals,  he  failed  up  the  Thames,  and  appeared  before 
London. 

The  approach  of  fuch  a  formidable  enemy  threw 
every  thing  into  confufion.  The  king  alone  feemed  re- 
folute  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  lad  extremity  ;  but  tie 
interpolation  of  many  of  the  nobility,  together  with  the 
fubmiflions  of  Godwin  himfelf,  at  1  aft  produced  an  ac¬ 
commodation.  It  was  flipulatcd,  that  Godwin  ihould 
give  hoftages  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  all  the 
foreigners  Ihould  be  banifhed  the  kingdom  ;  after 
which,  Edward,  fenfible  that  he  had  not  power  iuf- 
ficient  to  detain  the  earl’s  hoftages  in  England,  lent 
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them  over  to  his  kinfman  the  young  duke  of  Nor-  Englani. 

mandy.  — —v - ' 

Soon  after  this  reconciliation,  Godwin  died  as  he l04,> 
was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king.  He  was  fucceed- 
ed  in  the  government  of  Wefiex,  SuiTex,  Kent,  and  ro|(j  afyjres 
Eflex,  and  the  office  of  fleward  of  the  houtehold,  a  to  the 
place  of  great  power,  by  his  fon  Harold.  The  fon crown. 


was  no  lefs  ambitious  than  his  father  had  been  ;  and  as 
he  was  a  man  of  much  greater  abilities,  he  became  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  Edward  than  even  Godwin 
had  been,  Edward  knew  no  better  expedient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  increafe  of  Harold’s  power,  than  by  giving 
him  a  rival.  This  was  Algar  fon  of  Leofric  duke  of 
Mercia,  whom  he  inverted  with  the  government  of  Eaft 
Anglia,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Harold.  The 
latter  however,  after  fome  broils,  finally  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  rival,  and  banifhed  him  the  kingdom.  Al¬ 
gar  returned  foon  after,  with  an  army  of  Norwegians, 
with  whom  he  invaded  Eaft  Anglia ;  but  his  death  in  a 
(hort  time  freed  Harold  from  all  further  apprehenfions 
from  that  quarter.  His  power  was  ft  ill  further  increafed 
in  a  fhort  time  after  by  the  acceflion  of  his  brother  Tofti 
to  the  government  of  Northumberland  •,  and  Edward 
now  declining  in  years,  and  apprehenfive  that  Harold 
would  attempt  to  ufurp  the  crown  after  his  death,  re- 
folved  to  appoint  a  fucceflbr.  He  therefore  fent  a  de¬ 
putation  into  Hungary,  to  invite  over  his  nephew, 
Edward,  fon  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  the  only 
remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  That  prince  ac¬ 
cordingly  came  over  with  his  children,  Edgar  Atlie- 
ling,  Margaret,  and  Chriftina  $  but  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival.  His  death  threw  the  king  into  greater 
perplexity  than  ever.  Being  refolved  to  exclude 
Harold  if  poffible,  he  fecretly  call  his  eye  on  his  kin(- 
man  William  duke  of  Normandy  5  a  perfon  of  whofe 
power,  character,  and  capacity,  he  had  juftly  a  very 
high  opinion.  This  advice  had  formerly  been  given 
him  by  Robert  archbifltop  of  Canterbury,  who  wa» 
himfelf  a  Norman,  and  had  been  banifhed  along  with 
the  reft  upon  the  return  of  Earl  Godwin.  But  Edward 
finding  that  the  Englilh  would  more  eafily  acquiefce  in 
the  reftoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  had  in  the  mean 
time  invited  his  brother’s  defeendants  from  Hungary, 
as  already  mentioned.  The  death  of  his  nephew,  and 
the  inexperience  and  unpromifing  qualities  of  young 
Ed  gar,  made  him  refume  his  forroei  intentions  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  though  his  averfion  to 
hazardous  enterprifes  engaged  him  to  poftpone  the 
execution,  and  even  to  keep  bis  purpofe  concealed 
from  all  his  minifters. 

Harold  in  the  mean  time  increafed  hi'  popularity 
nTible  means,  in  order  to  prepare  his  way  for 
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being  advanced  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
ward,  which  now  feemed  to  be  fall  approaching. 

but  as  he  knew  that  a  fon  and  grandfon  ol  the  Earl 
Godwin  were  in  the  hands  of  that  prince  as  hoftages, 
lie  feared  that  they  might  be  made  ufe  of  as  cheek* 
upon  his  ambition,  in  cafe  he  attempted  afterwards 
to  afeend  the  throne.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon 
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dy  himfelf,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue. 


to  amend  the  throne.  rue  ujciciu..- 

Ed  ward  to  releafe  thefe  hoftages  unconditionally  j 

having  obtained  his  confent,  lie.  fet  out  tor  Norr 
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driven  by  a  tempert  on  the  territory  ol  Guy  count  ot 
J  1  J  Ponthieu, 
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England.  Punthieu,  who  detained  him  prifoner,  and  demanded 
'  1  v"  '  an  exorbitant  fum  for  bis  ranfom.  Harold  found  means 
A.D.  1041.  to  acquaint  William  with  his  fituation.  The  duke  of 
Normandy,  defirous  of  gaining  Harold  over  to  his 
party,  commanded  Guy  to  reftore  his  prifoner  to  his 
liberty.  Upon  this  Harold  was  immediately  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Norman  ambaffador,  who  conduced 
him  to  Rouen.  William  received  him  with  great  de- 
monftrations  of  refpefl  and  friendlhip  :  but  foon  took 
an  opportunity  of  acquainting  him  with  his  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  afked  his  affiftance  in 
the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  Harold  was  furprifed  with 
this  declaration  of  the  duke  ;  but  being  entirely  in  his 
power,  he  feigned  a  compliance  with  his  defires,  and 
promifed  to  fecond  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability  the  will 
of  King  Edward.  William,  to  fecure  him  as  much  as 
poffible  to  his  intereft,  promifed  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  required  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
■would  fulfil  his  promifes.  Harold  readily  complied  $ 
but  to  make  the  oath  more  binding,  William  privately 
conveyed  under  the  altar  where  the  oath  was  taken  re¬ 
licks  of  fome  of  the  molt  revered  martyrs  ;  and  when 
Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  he  (bowed  him  the  relicks, 
and  admonifhed  him  to  obferve  religioufiy  fuch  a  folemn 
engagement. 

Harold  was  no  fooner  fet  at  liberty,  than  he  found 
himfelf  matter  of  cafuiftry  fufficient  to  excufe  the 
breaking  of  his  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him,  and  which,  if  kept,  might  be  attended  with 
the  fubjugation  of  his  country  to  a  foreign  power. 
He  continued  to  praftife  every  art  to  increafe  his  po¬ 
pularity  ;  and  about  this  time,  two  accidents  enabled 
him  to  add  much  to  that  charafter  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  fo  well  eflablifhed.  The  Weltti  had  for  fome 
time  made  incurfions  into  the  Englifh  territories,  and 
had  lately  become  fo  troublefome,  that  Harold  thought 
he  could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  piece  of  fervice  to 
the  public,  than  undertake  an  expedition  againft  thefe 
invaders.  Having  therefore  prepared  fome  light-armed 
foot  to  purfue  the  natives  into  their  fortreffes,  fome 
cavalry  to  fcour  the  open  country,  and  a  fquadron  of 
Ihips  to  attack  the  fea-coafts,  he  employed  all  thefe 
forces  againft  the  enemy  at  once  ;  and  thus  reduced 
them  to  fuch  diftrefs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  peace  by  fending  their  prince’s  head  to  Harold, 
and  fubmitting  to  the  government  of  two  Wel(h  noble¬ 
men  appointed  by  Edward. 

The  other  incident  was  no  lefs  honourable  to  Harold. 
Tofti  his  brother  had  been  created  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  but  being  of  a  violent  tyrannical  temper, 
he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
they  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  him,  and  drove  him  from 
his  government.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  two  brothers, 
grandfons  of  the  great  Duke  Leofric,  joined  in  the 
anfurreftion  and  the  former  being  defied  duke,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  army  to  oppofe  Harold,  who  had 
been  commiflioned  by  the  king  to  reduce  and  puni(h 
the  Northumbrians.  Before  the  armies  engaged, 
Morcar  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  condufl,  and  repre- 
fented  to  Harold,  that  Tofti  had  behaved  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  no  one,  not  even  a  brother,  could  defend 
him  without  participating  of  the  infamy  of  his  con- 
du£t  :  that  the  Northumbrians  were  willing  to  fubmit 
to  the  king,  but  required  a  governor  that  would  pay 
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fome  attention  to  their  privileges  ;  and  they  trufted  England, 
that  Harold  would  not  defend  in  another  that  violent  1  ~v  ' 
conduft  from  which  his  own  government  had  always  ^ 10J 
kept  at  fo  great  a  diftance.  This  fpeech  was  accom- 
panied  by  fuch  a  detail  of  well  fupported  faffs,  that 
Harold  abandoned  his  brother’s  caufe  j  and  returning  to 
Edward,  perfuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians, 
and  confirm  Morcar  in  his  government.  He  even 
married  the  filter  of  that  nobleman  }  and  by  his  intereft 
procured  Edwin  the  younger  brother  to  be  chofen 
governor  of  Mercia.  Tofti,  in  a  rage,  departed  the 
kingdom,  and  took  (helter  in  Flanders  with  Baldwin 
his  father-in-law  ;  while  William  of  Normandy  faw 
that  now  he  had  nothing  to  expeff:  from  Harold,  who 
plainly  intended  to  fecure  the  crown  for  himfelf. 

Edward  died  in  1066,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Harold  Harold  fuc- 
with  as  little  oppofition  as  though  he  had  been  the  reeds  Ed- 
lawful  heir.  The  very  day  after  Edward’s  death,  he^”^.Q® 
was  anointed  and  crowned  by  the  archbifhop  of  York. 

The  whole  nation  feemed  joy  fully  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
him.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  crown.,  to  obtain 
which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains,  and  which  he  feemed 
to  have  fuch  capacity  for  wearing.  His  brother  Tofti, 
provoked  at  his  fuccefs,  ftirred  up  againft  him  every 
enemy  he  could  have  any  influence  with.  T  he  duke 
of  Normandy  alfo  was  enraged  to  the  laft  degree  at  the 
perfidy  of  Harold  •,  but  before  be  commenced  hoftilities, 
he  fent  an  embaffy  to  England,  upbraiding  the  king 
with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  fummoning  him  to  refign 
the  kingdom  immediately.  Harold  replied,  that  the 
oath,  with  which  he  was  reproached,  had  been  extorted, 
by  the  well  grounded  fear  of  violence,  and  for  that 
reafon  could  never  be  regarded  as  obligatory  :  that  he 
never  had  any  commiflion  either  from  the  late  king  or 
the  ftates  of  England,  who  alone  could  difpofe  of  the 
crown,  to  make  any  tender  of  the  fucceflion  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy  ;  and  if  he,  a  private  perfon,  had 
affirmed  fo  much  authority,  and  had  even  voluntarily 
fworn  to  fupport  the  duke’s  pretenfions,  the  oath  was 
unlawful,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity  of  breaking  it  :  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by 
the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  people  $  and  fhould  fhow 
himfelf  totally  unworthy  of  their  favour,  did  he  not 
ftrenuoufly  maintain  thofe  liberties  with  which  they 
had  entrufted  him  5  and  that  the  duke,  if  he  made  any 
attempt  by  force  of  arms,  fhould  experience  the  power 
of  an  united  nation,  conduced  by  a  prince,  who,  fen- 
fible  of  the  obligations'  irr.pofed  on  him  by  his  royal 
dignity,  was  determined,  that  the  fame  moment  fhould 
put  a  period  to  his  life  and  to  his  government. 

This  anfwer  was  according  to  William’s  expefla- 
tions  ;  and  therefore  he  had  already  made  preparations 
for  invading  England.  He  was  encouraged  and  aflift- 
ed  in  this  enterprife  by  Howel  count  of  Brittany,  Bald¬ 
win  earl  of  Flanders,  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Pope 
Alexander  II.  The  latter  declared  Harold  a  perjured 
ufurper  ;  denounced  excommunication  againft  him  and 
his  adherents  ;  and  the  more  to  encourage  William  in 
his  enterprifes,  fent  him  a  confecrated  banner,  and  a 
ring  with  one  of  St  Peter’s  hairs  in  it.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  affemble  a  fleet  of  3000  veffels,  on  board  of 
which  were  embarked  60,000  men,  chofen  from  among 
thofe  numerous  fupplies  which  were  fent  him  from  all 
quarters.  Many  eminent  perfonages  were  enlifted  un- 
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England,  der  bis  banners.  The  moft  celebrated  were  Euftace 

- « -  count  of  Boulogne,  Aimeri  de  Thouars,  Hugh  d’E- 

L  D.  1066.  flapleSj  William  d’Evreux,  Geoffroy  de  Rotrou,  Ro¬ 
ger  de  Beaumont,  William  de  Warenne,  Roger  de 
Montgomeri,  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Charles  Martel, 
and  Geoffroy  Gifford. 

In  order  to  embarrafs  the  affairs  of  Harold  the  more 
effeftually,  William  alfo  excited  Tofti,  in  concert  with 
Halfager  king  of  Norway,  to  infefl  the  Englilh  coafts. 
Thefe  two  having  colle&ed  a  fleet  of  350  (hips,  failed  up 
the  Humber,  and  difembarked  their  troops,  who  began 
to  commit  great  depredations.  They  were  oppofed  by 
8.  Morcar  earl  or  duke  (b)  of  Northumberland,  and  Ed- 
Defeats  the  win  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were  defeated.  Harold,  on 
Danes.  the  news  of  this  invafion,  affembled  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
my,  engaged  the  enemy  at  Standford,  and  after  a 
bloody  battle  entirely  defeated  them.  Tofti  and  Hal¬ 
fager  were  killed  in  the  a&ion,  and  all  the  fleet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  vi&ors  ;  but  Harold  generoufly  allowed 
Olave  the  fon  of  Halfager  to  depart  with  20  veffels. 

The  king  of  England  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  on 
account  of  the  victory,  when  news  were  brought  him 
that  the  Normans  were  landed  in  Sulfex.  Harold’s 
victory  had  confiderably  weakened  his  army.  He  loft 
many  of  his  braveft  officers  and  foldiers  in  the  aftion  5 
and  he  difgufted  the  reft,  by  refufing  to  dillribute  the 
Danifh  fpoils  among  them.  He  haftened,  however, 
by  quick  marches,  to  repel  this  new  invader  •,  but 
though  he  was  reinforced  at  London  and  other  places 
with  frefh  troops,  he  found  himfelf  weakened  by  the 
defertion  of  his  old  foldiers,  who,  from  fatigue  and  dif- 
content,  fecretly  withdrew  from  their  colours.  Gurtb, 
the  brother  of  Harold,  a  man  of  great  conduct  as  well 
as  bravery,  became  apprehenfive  of  the  event  j  and  en¬ 
treated  the  king  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  for 
fome  time,  or  at  leaft  not  to  hazard  his  perfon.  But 
though  this  advice  was  in  itfelf  evidently  proper,  and 
enforced  by  all  the  arguments  which  Gurth  could  fug¬ 
ged,  Harold  continued  deaf  to  every  thing  that  could 
Is  defeated  be  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  October  1066, 

and  killed  the  two  armies  engaged  near  Hafting',  a  town  of  Suf- 
by  William  fex.  After  a  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  battle -f-,  the 
of  Norman-  Englifh  were  entirely  defeated,  Harold  and  his  two 
u  brothers  killed,  and  Wiiliam  left  matter  of  the  kingdom 
) of  England. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  Englifh  up¬ 
on  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Harold.  As 
foon  as  William  paffed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford, 
Stigand,  the  primate,  made  fubmiflions  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  ;  and  before  he  became  within  fight 
of  London,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  even  Edgar  A- 
iheling  himfelf,  who,  being  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
j  throne,  had  juft  before  been  declared  king,  came  and 
William  the  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  William  very  readily  ac- 
Conqueror.  cepted  of  the  crown  upon  the  terms  that  were  offered 
him  j  which  were,  that  he  fhould  govern  according  to 
the  eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  the  country.  He  could  in¬ 
deed  have  made  what  terms  he  pleafed  ;  but,  though 
really  a  conqueror,  he  chofe  rather  to  be  thought  an 
elected  king.  For  this  reafon  he  was  crowned  at  Well- 
minfter  by  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  took  the  oath 
adminiftered  to  the  former  kings  of  England  ;  namely, 


that  he  would  proteft  and  defend  the  church,  obierre  Ei  gland. 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  govern  the  kingdom  with  ■— v— ' 
impartiality.  A.  D.  ic6«. 

The  Englifh  hiftorians  complain  of  the  moft  grie-  -rbt.  -1,17, 
vous  oppreflion  by  William  and  his  Normans.  \\  he-  grievoufly 
ther  by  bis  conduft  the  conqueror  willingly  gave  theopprefled. 
Englifh  opportunities  of  rebelling  againft  him,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  pretence  for  oppreffmg  them  afterwards, 
is  not  eafy  to  lay  j  but  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  cannot  juftly  be  blamed.  The  firft  difguft 
againft  his  government  was  excited  among  the  clergy. 

William  could  not  avoid  the  rewarding  of  thofe  nume¬ 
rous  adventurers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  He  firft  divided  the  lands  of  the  Englilh 
barons  who  had  oppofed  him,  among  his  Norman  ba¬ 
rons  ;  but  as  thefe  were  found  infutficient,  he  quarter¬ 
ed  the  reft  on  the  rich  abbeys,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  kingdom,  until  fome  other  opportunity  of 
providing  for  them  offered  itfelf. 

Though  this  laft  ftep  was  highly  refented  by  the 
clergy,  it  gave  very  little  offence  to  the  laity.  The 
whole  nation,  however,  was  foon  after  difgufted,  by 
feeing  all  the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Normans.  He  difarmed  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  other  places  which  appeared  moft  w  arlike  and 
populous,  and  quartered  Norman  foldiers  wherever  he 
dreaded  an  infurreftion.  This  was  indeed  afting  as  a 
conqueror,  and  not  as  an  defied  king  ;  but  the  event 
fhowed  the  neceflity  of  fuch  precautions.  The  king  ha¬ 
ving  thus  fecured,  as  he  imagined,  England  from  any 
danger  of  a  revolt,  determined  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his 
Norman  dominions.  He  appointed  his  brother  Odo, 
bifhop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz-Olborne,  regents 
in  his  abfence  ;  and  to  fecure  himfelf  yet  farther,  he 
refolved  to  cairy  along  with  him  fuch  of  the  Englith 
nobility  as  he  put  the  leaft  confidence  in. 

Having  taken  all  thefe  methods  to  enfure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  new  kingdom,  \\  illiam  fet  fail  for  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  March  1067  \  but  his  abfence  produced  the 
moft  fatal  cnnfequences.  Eifcontents  and  murmurings 
were  multiplied  every  where  ;  fecret  confpiracits  were 
entered  into  againft  the  government  ;  hoftilities  were 
commenced  in  many  places  ;  and  every  thing  feemed 
to  threaten  a  fpeedy  revolution.  W  illiam  of  Pni£liers, 
a  Norman  hiftorian,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
Englilh.  He  calls  them  a  fickle  and  mutinous  race, 
while  he  celebrates  with  the  higheft  encomiums  the 
juftice  and  lenity  of  Odo’s  and  Fitz-Olborne’s  admini- 
ftration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Englilh  hiftorians 
tell  us,  that  thefe  governors  took  all  opportunities  of 
opprelfing  the  people,  either  with  a  view  to  pro*<kc 
them  to  rebellion,  or  in  cafe  they  tamely  fubmitted  to 
their  impofitions,  to  grow  rich  by  plundering  them. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  a  fecret  coi.fpiracy  was 
formed  among  the  Englilh  for  a  general  malficre  of 
the  Normans,  like  what  had  formerly  been  made  of  the 
Hanes.  This  was  profecuted  with  fo  much  animofity, 
that  the  vaffals  of  the  earl  Coxo  put  him  to  death 
becaufe  he  refufed  to  head  them  in  the  enterprifr.  The 
confpirators  had  already  taken  the  refolution,  and  fix¬ 
ed  the  day  for  their  intended  malTacre,  which  was  to 
be  on  Alh-Wednefdav,  during  the  time  of  divine  fer- 

I  1  vice, 


(b)  Anciently  thefe  two  titles  were  fynonymous. 
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England,  vice,  when  all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed  as  pe- 
1  nitents,  according  to  the  difcipline  of  the  times.  But 

A.D.  1067.  (.jjg  prefence  of  William  difconcerted  all  their  fchemes. 
Having  got  intelligence  of  their  bloody  purpofe,  he 
haftened  over  to  England.  Such  of  the  confpirators  as 
had  been  more  open  in  their  rebellion,  confulted  their 
fafety  by  flight  ;  and  this  ferved  to  confirm  the  proofs 
of  an  accufation  againft  thofe  who  remained.  From 
this  time  the  king  not  only  loft,  all  confidence  in  his 
Englifh  fubje&s,  but  regarded  them  as  inveterate  and 
jrreconcileable  enemies.  He  had  already  raifed  fuch  a 
number  of  fortreffes  in  the  country,  that  he  no  long- 
ger  dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  tranfient  efforts  of  a 
difcontented  multitude.  He  determined  therefore  to 
treat  them  as  a  conquered  nation.  The  firft  inftance 
of  this  treatment  was  his  revival  of  the  tax  of  Dane- 
gelt,  which  had  been  impofed  by  the  Danifli  con¬ 
querors,  and  was  very  odious  to  the  people.  This 
produced  great  difcontents,  and  even  infurreflions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  Cornwall  revolted  ;  but 
were  foon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  A  more  dangerous  rebellion  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  north  $  but  this  was  alfo  foon  quafhed, 
and  the  Englifh  became  fenfible  that  their  deftru&ion 
was  intended.  Their  eafy  fubmiflion  after  the  battle 
of  Haftings  had  infpired  the  Normans  with  contempt  ; 
their  commotions  afterwards  had  rendered  them  ob¬ 
jects  of  hatred-,  and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every 
expedient  which  could  make  them  either  regarded  or 
beloved  by  their  fovereign.  Many  fled  into  foreign 
countries  5  and  among  the  reft  Edgar  Atheling  him- 
felf,  who  made  his  efcape  to  Scotland,  and  carried 
thither  his  two  fillers  Margaret  and  Chriftina.  They 
were  well  received  by  Malcolm,  who  foon  after  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  the  elder  fifter,  and  alfo  received  great 
numbers  of  other  exiles  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs. 

The  Englifh,  though  unable  to  make  any  refiftance 
openly,  did  not  fail  to  gratify  their  refentment  againft 
the  Normans  in  a  private  manner.  Seldom  a  day  paf- 
fed,  but  the  bodies  of  affaflinated  Normans  were  found 
in  the  woods  or  highways,  without  any  poflibility  of 
bringing  the  perpetrators  to  juftice.  Thus,  at  length, 
the  conquerors  themfelves  began  again  to  wifb  for  tran¬ 
quillity  and  fecurity  j  and  feveral  of  them,  though 
entrufted  with  great  commands,  defired  to  be  difmif- 
fed  the  fervice.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  defertions, 
which  William  highly  refented,  he  was  obliged  to 
allure  others  to  flay  by  the  largenefs  of  his  bounties. 
The  confequences  were,  frefh  exaftions  from  the 
Englifh,  and  new  infurrefl  ions  on  their  part  againft 
their  cruel  matters.  The  Norman  power,  however, 
was  too  well  founded  to  be  now  removed,  and  every 
attempt  of  the  Englifh  to  regain  their  liberty  ferved 
only  to  rivet  their  chains  the  more  firmly.  The  county 
of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  moft  aftive  in  thefe 
infurre£lions,  now  fuffered  moft  feverely.  The  whole 
of  it  was  laid  wafte,  the  houfes  were  burned,  the  in- 
ftruments  of  agriculture  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
forced  to  feek  new  places  of  abode.  On  this  occafion 
it  is  faid  that  above  100,000  perfons  perifhed  either  by 
the  fword  or  famine  5  and  the  country  is  fuppofed,  even 
to  this  day,  to  retain  the  marks  of  its  ancient  depopu¬ 
lation.  The  eftates  of  all  the  Englifh  gentry  were  next 
confifcated,  and  bellowed  on  the  Normans.  By  this 
means  all  the  ancient  and  honourable  families  were  re- 
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duced  to  beggary  ;  and  the  Englifh  found  themfelves  Englard. 
totally  excluded  from  every  road  that  led  either  to  ho-  »_  1 
nour  or  preferment.  A.D.  iojtf. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  William  at  laft  broke 
the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  received  no  far- 
ther  trouble  from  them.  In  1076,  however,  he  found  Difienfions 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  likely  to  be  unhap-  inWilliam's 
py  through  difienfions  in  his  own  family.  He  had  four  family- 
ions,  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  befides 
feveral  daughters.  Robert,  his  eldeft  fon,  furnamed 
Curthyh ,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  his  legs,  was  a  prince 
who  inherited  all  the  bravery  and  ambition  of  his  fa¬ 
mily.  He  had  formerly  been  promifed  by  bis  father 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Maine  in  France, 
and  was  alfo  declared  fucct-ffor  to  the  dukedom  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  demanded  from  his  father  the  fulfilment 
of  thefe  promifes  ;  but  William  gave  him  a  flat  denial, 
obferving,  that  “  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  throw  off 
his  clothes  till  he  went  to  bed.”  Robert  declared  his 
refentment  5  and  openly  expreffed.  his  jealoufy  of  his 
two  brothers  William  and  Henry,  (fur  Richard  was 
killed,  in  hunting,  by  a  flag).  An  open  rupture  was 
foon  commenced.  The  two  young  princes  one  day 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  water  on  their  elder 
brother  as  he  palled  through  the  court  after  leaving 
their  apartment.  Robert  conftrued  this  frolic  into  a 
ftudied  indignity  ;  and  having  thefe  jealoufies  Id  ill  iar- 
ther  inflamed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drew  bis 
fword,  and  ran  up  flairs  with  an  intent  to  take  re¬ 
venge.  The  whole  caflle  was  quickly  filled  with  tu¬ 
mult,  and  it  was  not  without  fume  difficulty  that  the 
king  himfelf  was  able  to  appeafe  it.  But  he  could  not 
allay  the  animofity  which  from  that  moment  prevail¬ 
ed  in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  feveral  of  his 
confederates,  withdrew  to  Rouen  that  very  night,  ho¬ 
ping  to  furprife  the  caflle  j  but  his  defign  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  governor.  The  popular  character  of  the 
prince,  however,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  of 
Normandy,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and  Brittany,  to  efpoufe 
bis  quarrel  •,  even  his  mother  is  fuppofed  to  have  fup- 
ported  him  in  his  rebellion  by  fecret  remittances. 

The  unnatural  contefl  continued  tor  levt-ral  years  ;  and 
William  was  at  lafl  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  fupport  againft  his  own  fon.  Accordingly, 
he  drew  an  army  of  Englilhmen  together  ;  he  led  them 
over  to  Normandy,  where  he  loon  compelled  Robert 
and  his  adherents  to  quit  the  field,  and  was  quickly  re- 
inflated  in  all  his  dominions.  Robert  then  took  (bel¬ 
ter  in  the  caftle  of  Gerberoy,  which  the  king  of  France 
had  provided  for  him,  where  he  was  (hortly  after  be- 
fieged  by  bis  father.  As  the  garrifon  was  flrong,  and 
confcious  of  their  treafon,  they  made  a  gallant  dtfence; 
and  many  Ikirmiffies  and  duels  were  fought  under  its 
walls.  In  one  of  thefe  the  king  and  his  fon  happen¬ 
ed  to  meet  ;  but  being  both  concealed  by  their  hel¬ 
mets,  they  attacked  each  other  with  mutual  fury.  The 
young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  threw 
him  from  his  horfe.  The  next  blow  would  probably 
have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  had  he  not  called,  for  af- 
fiftance.  Robert  inftanlly  recollefled  his  father’s  voice, 
leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  raifed  him  from  the  ground. 

He  proftrated  himfelf  in  his  prefence,  alked  pardon  for 
his  offences,  and  promifed  for  the  future  a  ftridl  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  duty.  The  king  was  not  fo  eafily  ap- 
peafed  5.  and  perhaps  his  refentment  was  heightened 
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England,  by  the  difgrace  of  being  overcome.  He  therefore  gave 

k— - \ -  his  maledi&ion  to  his  fon  ;  and  returned  to  his  own 

ft.D.  it>Si.camp  on  Robert’s  horfe,  which  he  had  affiiled  him  to 
mount.  After  fome  recollection,  however,  he  was  re¬ 
conciled  to  Robert,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  Eng¬ 
land. 

William  returned  in  1081  ;  and  being  now  freed 
from  his  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  began  to 
have  more  leifure  to  attend  to  his  own  domeftic  affairs. 
For  this  purpofe  the  DOOMSDAT-BOOK  was  compofed 
by  h  is  order,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  that 
article.  He  referved  a  very  ample  revenue  for  the 
crown  ;  and  in  the  general  diflribution  of  land  among 
his  followers,  kept  poffefiion  of  no  fewer  than  1400 
manors  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  No  king  of 
England  was  ever  fo  opulent  ;  none  was  able  to  fup- 
port  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  a  court  to  fuch  a 
degree  ;  none  had  fo  many  places  of  trull  and  profit  to 
bellow  ;  and  confequently  none  ever  had  fuch  implicit 
obedience  paid  to  his  commands.  He  delighted  greatly 
in  hunting  ;  and  to  indulge  himfelf  in  this  with  the 
greater  freedom,  he  depopulated  the  county  of  Hamp- 
Ihire  for  30  miles,  turning  out  the  inhabitants,  deflroy- 
ing  all  the  villages,  and  making  the  wretched  outcafls 
no  compenfation  for  fuch  an  injury.  In  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  all  noblemen  without  dilfinftion  had  a 
right  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefls  ;  but  William  appro¬ 
priated  all  thefe  to  himfelf,  and  publifhed  very  fevere 
laws  to  prohibit  his  fubjeCls  from  encroaching  on  this 
part  of  his  prerogative.  The  killing  of  a  boar,  a  deer, 
or  even  a  hare,  was  punilhed  with  the  lofs  of  the  de¬ 
linquent’s  eyes  ;  at  the  time  when  the  killing  of  a  man 
might  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or  com- 
pofition. 

As  the  king’s  wealth  and  power  were  fo  great,  it 
may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  riches  of  his  mi- 
nifters  were  in  proportion.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Bayeux, 
William’s  brother,  was  become  fo  rich,  that  he  refol- 
ved  to  purchafe  the  papacy.  For  this  purpofe,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  the  king’s  abfence,  he  equipped  a 
veffel  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  on  board  of  which  he  fent 
immenfe  treafures,  and  prepared  for  his  embarkation. 
He  was  detained,  however,  by  contrary  wind-* ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  William  being  informed  of  hi»  de- 
figns,  refolved  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  fo  much 
wealth  from  his  dominions.  Returning  therefore  from 
Normandy,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  be  came  to 
England  the  very  inftant  his  brother  was  flepping  on 
board.  He  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  made  pri- 
foner  :  but  his  attendants,  refpe&ing  the  bilhop’s 
ecclefiaflical  charafter,  fcrupled  to  execute  his  com¬ 
mands  ;  fo  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  feize  him  with 
his  own  hand.  Odo  appealed  to  the  Pope  :  but  the 
king  replied,  that  he  did  not  feize  him  as  bilhop  of 
Bayeux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  he 
expefted,  and  would  have,  an  account  of  his  adminill ra¬ 
tion.  He  was  therefore  fent  prifoner  to  Normandy  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  all  the  remonflrances  and  threats 
of  Pope  Gregory,  was  detained  in  cultody  during  the 
remainder  of  William’s  reign. 

Death  of  Soon  after  this,  William  felt  a  ftvere  blow  in  the 

the  queen ;  death  of  Matilda  his  queen  ;  and,  almofl  at  the  fame 
time,  received  information  of  a  generat  infurreflion  in 
Maine,  the  nobility  of  which  had  always  been  avcrfe  to 
his  government.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  he 


found  that  the  infurgents  had  been  fecretly  aflifted  and  England- 
excited  by  the  king  of  France,  who  took  all  opportu-  — ~v—  ‘ 
nities  of  lelfening  the  Norman  power,  by  creating  dif-  A.  D.  1087, 
fenfions  among  the  nobles.  His  difpleafure  on  this 
account  was  very  much  increafed,  by  notice  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  fome  railleries  thrown  out  againll  him  by 
the  French  monarch.  It  feems  that  William,  who 
was  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in  bed  fome 
time  by  ficknefs  ;  and  Philip  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
he  only  lay  in  of  a  big  belly.  This  fo  provoked  the 
Englifh  monarch,  that  he  fent  him  word,  he  would 
foon  be  up,  and  would,  at  his  churching,  prefent  fuch 
a  number  of  tapers  as  would  fet  the  kingdom  of  France 
in  a  flame. 

To  perform  this  promife,  he  levied  a  powerful  army  ; 
and,  entering  the  Ifle  of  France,  deftroyed  every  thing 
with  fire  and  fword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante,  and 
reduced  it  to  allies.  But  a  period  was  foon  put  to  the 
conquefls  and  to  the  life  of  this  great  warrior  by  an  91 
accident.  His  horfe  happening  to  put  his  fore  feet  and  of  the 
on  fome  hot  allies,  plunged  fo  violently,  that  the  rider  b,n£‘ 
was  thrown  forward,  and  bruifed  his  belly  on  the  pom¬ 
mel  of  the  faddle.  Being  now  in  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
as  well  as  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  began  to  be 
appcehenfive  of  the  confequences,  and  ordered  himfelf 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  monaflery  of  St  Ger- 
vaife.  Finding  his  illnefs  increafe,  and  being  fenfible 
of  the  approach  of  death,  he  dilcovered  at  lalt  the  va¬ 
nity  of  all  human  grandeur;  and  was  llruck  with  re- 
morfe  for  thofe  many  cruelties  and  violences  of  which 
lie  had  been  guilty.  He  endeavoured  to  make  com¬ 
penfation  by  prefents  to  churches  and  raonafteries,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of  feveral  Englifh  noble¬ 
men.  He  was  even  prevailed  upon,  though  not  with¬ 
out  rtlu£lance,  to  releafe  his  brother  Odo,  againll 
whom  he  was  very  much  incenfed.  He  left  Norman¬ 
dy*  and  Maine  to  his  el de It  fon  Robert.  He  wrote 
to  Lanfranc  the  primate  of  England,  defiring  him  to 
crown  William  king  of  England.  Fo  Henry  he  be¬ 
queathed  nothing  but  the  pofii  (lions  of  his  mother  Ma¬ 
tilda  ;  but  foretold,  that  one  day  he  would  furpafs  both 
bis  brother:,  in  power  and  opulence.  He  expired  on 
the  9th  September  1087,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  21II  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  54th  of  that 
over  Normandy.  _  #  pa 

William,  furnamed  Rufus,  from  his  red  hair,  was  in  William 
Normandy  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  illnefs.  He  no  Rulua. 
fmner  received  the  letter  for  Lanfranc,  than,  leaving 
his  father  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lit*  let  out  tor  Eng¬ 
land  ;  where  he  arrived  before  intelligence  of  the  de- 
ceafe  of  the  Conqueror  had  reached  that  kingdom. 

Being  fenfible  that  his  brother  Robert,  as  being  the 
eldcft  fon,  had  a  preferable  title  to  himfelf,  he  ufed  the 
utmoft  difpateh  in  getting  himfelf  (irmly  eftablilhtd  on 
the  throne.  The  Enghtli  were  fo  <  fit  finally  lubdued, 
that  they  made  no  oppolition  ;  but  the  Norman  barons 
were  attached  to  Hubert.  1  his  prince  was  brave, 
open,  Gncere,  and  generous  and  even  his  predominant 
fault  of  indolence  was  not  difagreeable  to  thoh  haughty 
barons  who  affefted  an  almolt  total  independence  of 
their  fovereign.  1  he  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
vi  ilent,  haughty,  and  tyrannical.  A  powerful  con- 
fpiracy  was  therefore  carried  on  againll  William;  and 
Odo,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  undertook  to  condud  it.  M  »- 
ny  of  the  moll  powerful  nobility  were  concerned  ;  and 
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as  tlie  confplrators  expe&ed  to  be  In  a  fliort  time  fup- 
ported  by  powerful  fuccours  from  Normandy,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  their  caftles,  and  put  themfelves  in  an  offenfive 
pofture. 

William,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  engaged  the  Englilh 
on  his  fide,  by  promifing  fome  mitigation  of  their  hard- 
ihips,  and  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefts.  Robert, 
in  the  mean  time,  through  his  natural  indolence,  ne- 
glefted  to  give  his  allies  proper  afiiftance.  The  con- 
fpirators  were  obliged  to  fubmit.  Some  of  them  were 
pardoned  ;  but  molt  of  them  confifeated,  and  their 
efiates  bellowed  on  the  barons  who  had  continued  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  king. 

William,  freed  from  this  danger,  thought  no  more  of 
his  promifes  to  the  Englilh.  He  proved  a  greater  ty¬ 
rant  than  his  father  j  and,  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc, 
who  had  been  his  preceptor,  and  kept  him  within  fome 
bounds,  he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  violent  and  rapacious 
difpofition.  Not  content  with  oppreffing  the  laity,  he 
invaded  the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  which,  in  thofe 
days,  were  held  mod  facred.  He  feized  the  tempora¬ 
lities  of  all  the  vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbeys,  and  open¬ 
ly  put  to  fale  thofe  fees  and  abbeys  which  he  thought 
proper  to  difpofe  of. 

Thefe  proceedings  occafioned  great  murmurs  among 
the  ecclefiaftics,  which  were  quickly  fpread  through  the 
nation,  but  the  terror  of  William’s  authority  preferved 
the  public  tranquillity.  In  1090,  the  king  thought 
hinafelf  ftrong  enough  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  greateft  confufion 
through  the  indolent  and  negligent  adminiftration  of 
Robert.  Several  of  the  barons  had  revolted,  and  thefe 
revolts  were  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France.  Ro¬ 
bert  alfo  imagined  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  intrigues  of 
his  own  brother  Henry,  whom  for  3000  merks  he  had 
put  in  pofleffion  of  Cottentin ,  near  a  third  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy.  He  therefore  threw  him  into  pri- 
fon  ;  but  finding  himfelf  threatened  with  an  invafion 
from  the  king  of  England,  he  gave  Henry  his  liberty, 
and  even  made  ufe  of  his  afiiftance  in  fuppreffing  the  in- 
furreftions  of  his  rebellious  fubjefts.  William,  however, 
was  no  fooner  landed  in  Normandy,  than  the  nobility 
on  both  fides  interpofed,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded.  In  this  treaty  Henry  finding  his  interefts  en¬ 
tirely  neglefted,  retired  to  St  Michael’s  Mount,  a  ftrong 
fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  and  infefted  the 
neighbourhood  with  his  incurfions.  He  was  befieged 
by  his  two  brothers,  and  obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  (hort 
time  \  after  which,  being  deprived  of  all  his  dominions, 
he  wandered  about  for  fome  time  with  very  few  attend¬ 
ants,  and  often  in  great  poverty. 

The  peace  with  Robert  was  of  no  long  duration.  In 
the  interval  fome  hoftilities  with  Scotland  fucceeded, 
and  thefe  terminated  in  the  death  of  Malcolm  king  of 
that  country  j  after  which  new  broils  enfued  with  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  rapacious  temper  of  William  prompted  him 
to  encroach  upon  his  brother’s  territories,  and  the  fame 
rapacity  prompted  him  to  ufe  a  very  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pedient  in  order  to  accomplifh  his  defigns.  Having 
gone  over  to  Normandy  to  fupport  his  partifans,  he  or¬ 
dered  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  be  raifed  in  England, 
and  conduced  to  the  fea-coaft  as  if  they  were  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  embarked:  but  when  they  came  there,  inftead 
of  embarking,  they  were  forced  to  pay  the  king  ten  (hil¬ 
lings  a  man  j  after  which  they  were  difmiffed  to  their 


feveral  counties.  With  this  money  William  engaged  England. 

the  king  of  France  to  depart  from  the  proteftion  of-'— —v - 

Robert  and  alfo  bribed  many  of  the  Norman  barons  to  A-  109tf* 
revolt.  He  was  called  from  Normandy,  however,  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Welfti ;  and  having  repulfed  them, 
he  was  prevented  from  attempting  other  enterprifes  by 
a  confpiracy  of  his  barons. 

In  1096,  however,  the  fuperftition  of  Robert  put  purchffes 
the  king  ot  England  in  poffeftion  of  thofe  dominions  the  duchy 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  conquer  by  force  of  tor  io,co«* 
arms.  The  cruiades  were  now  commenced,  and  Ro-mer^5, 
bert  was  defirous  of  undertaking  an  expedition  into  the 
Holy  Land.  As  money  for  this  purpofe  was  wanting, 
he  mortgaged  his  dominions  to  his  brother  for  10,000 
merks.  The  king  raifed  the  money  by  violent  extor¬ 
tions  on  his  fubjedts ;  forcing  even  the  convents  to  melt 
their  plate,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  quota  demanded  of 
them.  Fie  was  then  put  in  poffefiion  of  Normandy  and 
Maine  ;  and  Robert  with  a  magnificent  train  fet  out  for 
the  Holy  Land. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  had  retained 
in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  as  he  had 
done  thofe  of  many  other  bifhoprics but  falling  into 
a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  was  feized  with  remorfe ;  and 
the  clergy  reprefented  to  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
eternal  perdition  if  he  did  not  make  atonement  for  thofe 
impieties  and  facrileges  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

He  therefore  inftantly  refolved  to  fupply  the  vacancy 
of  Canterbury  ;  he  fent  for  Anfelm,  a  Piedmontefe  by 
birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  piety  and  devotion,  The  abbot  refufed 
the  dignity  with  great  earneftnefs  ;  fell  on  his  knees, 
wept,  and  intreated  the  king  to  change  his  purpofe  j 
and  when  he  found  him  obftinate  in  forcing  the  pafto- 
ral  ftaff  upon  him,  he  kept  his  fift  fo  hard  clenched, 
that  it  required  the  utmoft  violence  of  the  byltanders 
to  open  it,  and  force  him  to  receive  that  enfign  of 
his  fpiritual  dignity.  William  foon  after  recovered  his 
health,  and  with  it  his  violence  and  rapacity.  As  he  . 

now  fpared  the  church  no  more  than  before,  a  quarrel  wjth  the 
with  Anfelm  foon  enfued  j  and  this  was  the  more  dan- primate, 
gerous  to  the  king,  on  account  of  the  great  chara&er 
for  piety  which  the  primate  had  acquired  by  his  zeal 
againft  abufes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  thofe  of  drefs 
and  ornament. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  mode  which  prevailed  not 
only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe,  both  among 
men  and  women,  of  giving  an  enormous  length  to  their 
(hoes,  drawing  the  toe  to  a  (harp  point,  and  affixing 
to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird’s  bill,  or  fome  fuch  ornament, 
which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which  was  often  fuf- 
tained  by  gold  or  filver  chains  tied  to  the  knee.  The 
ecclefiaftics  took  exception  at  this  ornament,  which 
they  faid  was  an  attempt  to  belie  the  Scripture,  where 
it  is  affirmed,  that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  fta- 
ture ;  and  they  not  only  declaimed  againft  it  with  ve¬ 
hemence,  but  affembled  fome  fynods,  in  which  the  fa- 
(hion  was  abfolutely  condemned.  Such,  however,  are 
the  contradidlions  in  human  nature,  that  all  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  clergy,  which  at  that  time  was  fufficient 
to  fend  vaft  multitudes  of  people  into  Afia  to  butcher 
one  another,  was  not  able  to  prevail  againft  thofe  long- 
pointed  (hoes.  The  fafhion,  contrary  to  what  hath 
happened  to  almoft  all  others,  maintained  its  ground 
for  feveral  centuries  -}  and  even  Anfelm  found  his  en¬ 
deavours 
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Eo-Und.  deavours  againft  it  ineffectual.  He  was  more  faccefs- 

— -  fui  in  decrying  the  long  hair  and  curled  locks  then 

worn  by  the  courtiers.  He  refufed  the  afhes  on  A(h- 
Wednefday  to  fuch  as  were  To  accoutred  ;  and  his  au¬ 
thority  and  eloquence  had  fuch  influence,  that  the 
young  men  univerfally  abandoned  that  ornament,  and 
appeared  in  the  cropt  hair  recommended  to  them  by  the 
fermons  of  the  primate.  For  this  reformation  Anfelm 
is  highly  celebrated  by  his  hiftorian  Eadmer,  who  was 
alfo  his  companion  and  fecretary. 

When  William’s  profanenefs  returned  with  his  health, 
he  was  engaged  in  almoft  perpetual  contefts  with  this 
auftere  prelate  *.  Thefe  were  pretty  well  fettled, 
when  the  king,  who  had  undertaken  an  expedition  into 
Wales,  required  Anfelm  to  furnilh  him  with  a  certain 
number  of  foldiers.  The  primate  regarded  this  as  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  rights  of  the  church-,  and  therefore,  though 
he  durft  not  refufe  compliance,  fent  the  men  fo  mife- 
rably  accoutred,  that  the  king  was  exceedingly  difplea- 
fed,  and  threatened  him  with  a  profecution.  Anfelm 
demanded  reftitution  of  all  his  revenues  which  the 
king  had  feized,  and  appealed  to  the  pope.  The  quar- 
gy  rel,  however,  ran  fo  high,  that  the  primate  found  it 
Who  leaves  dangerous  to  remain  in  England.  He  defired  and  ob- 
the  king-  tained  the  king’s  permiffion  to  retire  beyond  fea.  His 
temporalities  were  confifcated  immediately  on  his  de¬ 
parture  ;  but  Pope  Urban  received  him  as  a  martyr  in 
the  caufe  of  religion,  and  even  threatened  the  king 
with  fentence  of  excommunication.  William,  however, 
proceeded  in  his  projedts  of  ambition  and  violence, 
without  regarding  the  threats  of  the  pope  ;  who  he 
knew  was  at  that  time  too  much  engaged  with  the  cru- 
fades  to  mind  any  other  bufinefs.  Though  his  ac- 
quifition  of  Maine  and  Normandy  had  brought  him  in¬ 
to  perpetual  contefts  with  the  haughty  and  turbulent 
barons  who  inhabited  thofe  countries,  and  raifed  end- 
lefs  tumults  and  infurredtions ;  yet  William  feemed  dill 
intent  on  extending  his  dominions  either  by  purchafe  or 
conqueft.  William  earl  of  Poidliers  and  duke  of  Gui- 
enne  had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
vaft  multitude,  confifting,  according  to  fome  hiflorians, 
of  60,000  horfe,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  foot. 
Like  Robert  of  Normandy,  he  offered  to  mortgage 
his  dominions  for  money  fufficient  to  conduct  this  mul¬ 
titude  into  Alia.  The  king  accepted  his  offer  and 
had  prepared  a  fleet  and  army  to  take  poffeflion  of 
thefe  dominions,  when  an  unfortunate  accident  put  an 
end  to  his  projects  and  his  life.  He  was  engaged  in 
hunting,  the  foie  amufement,  and  indeed  the  principal 
occupation,  of  princes  in  thofe  rude  times.  Walter 
Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  fkill  in 
archery,  attended  him  in  this  recreation,  of  which 
the  New  Forefl  was  the  fcene.  William  had  difmount- 
ed  after  a  chafe  ;  and  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  (how  his 
dexterity,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  a  flag  which  fuddenly 
darted  before  him.  The  arrow  glanced  from  a  tree, 
and  ftruck  the  king  to  the  heart.  He  inflantly  fell 
down  dead  ;  and  Tyrrel,  terified  at  the  accident, 
clapt  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  haflened  to  the  fea-fhore,  and 
embarked  for  France,  where  he  joined  the  crufade  that 
was  fetting  out  from  that  country.  This  happened  on 
the  2d  of  Auguft  1100,  after  the  king  had  reigned 
13  years,  and  lived  about  40.  His  body  was  found  in 
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the  woods  by  the  country -people,  and  buried  without  England. 

ceremony  at  Winchefler.  1 - -  -1 

After  the  death  of  William,  the  crown  of  right  de- A-  1 ,0*» 
volved  to  Robert  his  elded  brother  ;  for  William  had 
no  legitimate  children.  But  what  Robert  had  for¬ 
merly  lofl  by  his  indolence,  he  was  again  deprived  of 
by  his  abl'ence  at  the  holy  war.  Prince  Henry  was  in 
the  fored  with  William  Rufus  at  the  time  the  latter prince* 
was  killed.  He  no  fooner  heard  the  important  news, Henry  u- 
than  he  hurried  to  Wincheder,  and  fecured  the  royal  furp*  th* 
treafure.  William  de  Breteuil  keeper  of  the  treafure, croW11'' 
arrived  almod  the  fame  indant,  and  oppofed  his  pre- 
tendons-,  telling  him,  that  the  treafure  belonged  to  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  now  his  fovereign,  and  for  whom 
he  was  determined  to  keep  it.  But  Henry,  drawing 
his  fword,  threatened  him  with  indant  death  if  he  da¬ 
red  to  difobey  him  -,  and  others  of  the  late  king’s  re¬ 
tinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  Winchefler,  joining 
the  prince’s  party,  he  was  obliged  to  dedd.  Henry 
lod  no  time  in  fully  accomplifhing  his  purpofe.  In  lefs 
than  three  days  he  got  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  Maurice  bifhop  of  London.  Adlual  poffeflion 
fupplied  every  deficiency  of  title  ;  and  no  one  dared  to 
appear  in  defence  of  the  abfent  prince.  10O 

The  beginning  of  King  Henry’s  reign  promifed  toHis  charter 
be  favourable  to  the  Englifli  liberty;  owing  chiefly  to'p  favour  of 
his  fear  of  his  brother.  To  conciliate  the  affedlions  of  le  ^ 
his  fubjedls,  he  paffed  a  charter  calculated  to  remove 
many  of  the  grievous  oppreffions  which  had  been  com¬ 
plained  of  during  the  reign  of  his  father  and  brother. 

He  promifed,  that  at  the  death  of  any  abbot  or  bi- 
(hip,  he  never  would  feize  the  revenues  of  the  fee  or 
abbey  during  the  vacancy,  but  would  leave  the  whole 
to  be  reaped  by  the  fucceffor  ;  and  that  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  let  to  farm  any  eccledadical  benefice,  or  difpofe  of 
it  for  money.  To  the  laity  he  promifed,  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his 
heir  (hould  be  admitted  to  the  poffeflion  of  his  ellate, 
on  paying  a  juft  and  lawful  relief ;  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  thofe  enormous  exadlions  which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  required.  He  remitted  the  wardthip  of  mi¬ 
nors  ;  and  allowed  guardians  to  be  appointed,  who 
(hould  be  anfwerable  for  the  truft.  He  promifed  not 
to  difpofe  of  any  heirefs  in  marriage  but  by  advice  of 
all  the  barons  ;  and  if  any  baron  intended  to  give  bis 
daughter,  filler,  niece,  or  kinfwoman  in  marriage,  it 
(hould  only  be  neceffary  for  him  to  confult  the  king, 
who  promifed  to  take  no  money  for  his  confent,  nor 
even  to  refufe  permiffion,  unlefs  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
was  propofed  to  marry  ber  (hould  happen  to  be  his 
enemy.  He  granted  his  barons  and  military  tenants 
the  power  of  bequeathing  by  will  their  money  or  per- 
fonal  eftates;  and  if  they  neglefied  to  make  a  will, 
he  promifed  that  their  heirs  llwuld  fucceed  to  them. 

He  renounced  the  right  of  impofing  moneyage,  and 
of  levying  taxes  at  pleafure,  on  the  farm'  which  the 
barons  kept  in  their  own  hand'.  He  made  fome  ge¬ 
neral  profeffions  »f  moderating  fino ;  he  offered  a  par¬ 
don  for  all  offences  ;  and  remitted  all  debts  due  to  the 
crown.  He  alfo  required,  that  the  vaff.ds  ..f  the  ba¬ 
rons  (hould  enjov  the  fame  privileges  which  h.  granted 
to  his  own  barons;  and  he  promifed  a  gen.ral  con¬ 
firmation  and  obfervance  of  the  /aivs  of  King  F.Ju'or.f  .  •  W  FrciaJ 
To  give  greater  authenticity  to  thefe  concefliom, 
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copy  of  the  charter  was  lodged  in  fame  abbey  of  each 
county. 

King  Henry,  farther  to  increafe  his  popularity,  de¬ 
graded  and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph  Flambard  bi- 
(hop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief  inftrument 
of  opprefiion  under  his  brother.  He  fent  for  Anfelm 
who  was  then  at  Lyons,  inviting  him  to  return  and 


take  pofleffion  of  his  dignities.  Anfelm  returned  j  but 


when  Henry  propofed  to  him  to  do  the  fame  homage 
to  him  which  he  had  done  to  his  brother,  the  king  met 
with  an  abfolute  refufal.  During  his  exile,  Anfelm 
had  affifted  at  the  council  of  Bari }  where,  befides  fix- 
the  controverfy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 


in 
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churches  concerning  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
the  right  of  ele&ion  to  church-preferments  was  decla¬ 
red  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and  fpiritual  cen- 
fures  were  denounced  againft  all  ecclefiaftics  who  did 
homage  to  laymen  for  their  fees  and  benefices,  and  on 
all  laymen  who  exafted  it.  The  rite  of  homage -j-  by 
the  feudal  cufloms  was,  that  the  vaffal  (hould  throw 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  put  his  joined  hands  between 
thofe  of  his  fuperior,  and  (hould  in  that  pofture  fwear 
fealty  to  him.  But  the  council  declared  it  execrable, 
that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God,  and  i  ffer 
him  up  for  the  falvation  of  mankind,  (hould  be  put,  af¬ 
ter  this  humiliating  manner,  between  profane  hands, 
which,  befides  being  inured  to  rapine  and  bloodfhed, 
were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  purpofes  and 
obfcene  contains.  To  this  decree  therefore  Anfelm 
appealed  •,  and  declared,  that  fo  far  from  doing  ho¬ 
mage  for  fpiritual  dignity,  he  would  not  even  com- 
municati  with  any  ecclefiaflic  who  paid  that  fubmif- 
fion,  or  who  accepted  of  inveftitures  from  laymen.  Hen¬ 
ry  durft  not  infift  ;  and  therefore  defired  that  the  con¬ 
troverfy  might  be  fufpended,  and  that  meffengers 
might  be  fent  to  Rome  to  accommodate  matters  with 
the  Pope,  and  to  obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws 
and  cultoms  of  England. 

Henry  now  took  another  (lep  which  feemed  capable 
of  confirming  his  claims  to  the  crown  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  rival.  The  Englifh  remembered  with  regret 
their  Saxon  monarchs,  when  they  compared  the  liber¬ 
ty  they  enjoyed  under  them  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
Normans.  Some  defcendants  of  that  favourite  line 
flill  remained  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Matilda,  the  niece 
of  Edgar  Atheling.  Upon  her  the  king  fixed  his  eyes 
as  a  proper  confort,  by  whofe  means  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  Saxons  and  Normans  might  be  cemented. 
A  difficulty,  however,  occurred,  becaufe  (he  had  been 
educated  in  a  nunnery.  The  affair  was  examined  by 
Anfelm  in  a  council  of  prelates  and  nobles  fummoned 
at  Lambeth.  Matilda  there  proved,  that  (he  had  put 
on  the  veil,  not  with  a  defign  of  entering  into  a  reli¬ 
gious  life,  but  merely  in  imitation  of  a  cuftom  familiar 
to  the  Englifh  ladies,  who  prote&ed  their  chaftity  from 
the  brutal  violence  of  the  Normans  by  taking  fhelter 
under  that  habit,  which,  amid  the  horrid  licientioufnefs 
of  the  times,  was  yet  generally  revered.  The  council, 
He  1  arries  k^^le  t^iat  even  a  Pr'ncef3  had  other  wife  no  fecurity 
Matilda  f°r  her  honour,  admitted  this  reafon  as  valid.  They 
pronounced  that  Matilda  was  ffill  free  to  marry  ;  and 
her  nuptials  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anfelm 
with  great  folemnity  and  pomp. 

While  Henry  was  thus  rendering  himfelf  popular  at 
home,  his  brother  Robert,  who  had  loitered  away  a 
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twelvemonth  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Sibylla  daugh.  England. 

ter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,  arrived  in  England,  in  - ■ — ' 

jioi,  in  order  to  put  in  bis  late  and  ineffectual  claim  nor, 

to  the  crown.  His  fame,  however,  on  account  of  the  Crow^of 
exploits  he  had  performed  in  Paleffine,  was  fo  great,  England 
that  even  yet  he  was  joined  by  many  noblemen  of  the  claimed  by 
firft  rank,  and  the  whole  nation  feemed  prepoffeffed  inR®h®rt. 
his  favour.  But  Henry,  having  paid  his  court  to  An¬ 
felm,  by  his  means  retained  the  army  in  his  interefts, 
and  marched  with  them  to  Portfmouth,  where  Robert 
had  landed  his  forces  a  few  days  before.  The  armies 
lay  for  lome  time  in  fight  of  each  other  •,  when  an  ac¬ 
commodation  was  effected  through  the  mediation  of 
Anfelm  and  other  great  men.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
agreed,  that  Robert  (hould  refign  his  pretenfions  to 
England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  3COO  marks  ;  and  if  either  of  the  princes  died 
without  iffue,  the  other  (hould  fucceed  to  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  that  the  adherents  of  each  (hould  be  pardoned, 
and  reftored  to  all  their  poffeflions  either  in  Normandy 
or  England  •,  and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry 
(hould  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect  the 
enemies  of  each  other. 

The  two  princes  feparated  with  mutual  marks  of 
friendffiip  ;  but  next  year,  Henry,  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  confifcated  the  eflates  of  almofl  all  the  noble¬ 
men  who  had  favoured  his  brother’s  pretenfions.  Ro¬ 
bert,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  ventured  to 
come  to  England  in  order  to  remonftrate  with  his 
brother  in  perfon.  But  he  met  with  fuch  a  bad  re¬ 
ception,  that,  apprehending  his  liberty  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger,  he  was  glad  to  make  his  efcape  by  refigning  his 
penfion.  i04 

This  infringement  of  the  treaty  was  followed  the  Normandy 
enfuing  year  by  an  invafion  of  Normandy,  at  the  de fire  invaded  by 
of  Robert’s  own  fubje&s,  whom  he  was  totally  inca  Henry* 
pable  of  governing*.  The  event  of  this  war  was  the  *$ee  Nor- 
defeat  and  captivity  of  Robert,  who  was  henceforth mandy. 
deprived  not  only  of  all  his  dominions,  but  of  his  per- 
fonal  liberty.  He  lived  28  years  a  prifoner,  and  died 
in  the  caftle  of  Cardiff  in  Glamorganffiire.  It  is  even 
faid  by  fome,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  a 
red-hot  copper  bafon  applied  to  his  eyes,  and  that  King 
Henry  appeafed  his  confidence  by  founding  the  mona- 
(lery  of  Reading. 

The  conqueft  of  Normandy  was  completed  in  1 106  *, 
and  next  year  the  controverfy  between  the  king  and  pri¬ 
mate,  concerning  the  inveffitures  of  clergymen  and 
their  doing  homage  to  princes,  was  refumed.  The  king 
was  very  fenfible  that  it  was  not  his  intereft  to  quarrel 
with  fuch  a  powerful  body  as  the  clergy  were  at  that 
time  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  fully  underftood  the 
neceffity  of  guarding  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  I0^ 
from  their  encroachments.  While,  therefore,  he  avoid- Quarrels 
ed  an  open  rupture  with  Anfelm,  he  obffinately  refu- WIl*i  the 
fed  to  give  up  the  privileges  which  bad  been  enjoyed  Pnniate' 
by  his  predeceffors.  On  the  firft  arrival  of  Anfelm, 
the  king  had  avoided  the  difpute  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  A  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  compromife  matters  with  the  Pope.  The  mef¬ 
fenger  returned  with  an  abfolute  refufal  to  the  king’s 
demands.  One  of  the  reafons  given  by  the  pope  on 
this  occafion  was  expreffed  in  the  following  words: 

“  It  is  monftrous  that  a  fon  (hould  pretend  to  beget 
his  father,  or  a  man  to  create  his  God  :  priefts  are 

called 
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England,  called  gods  in  fcripture,  as  being  the  vicars  of  God  : 

* — -v -  and  will  you,  by  your  abominable  pretenfions  to  grant 

A..  D.  1107.  them  their  invt ltiture,  afiume  the  right  of  creating 
them  !”  Henry  was  not  yet  convinced  :  but  as  he  was 
determined  to  avoid,  or  at  leatl  to  delay,  the  coming 
to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  the  church,  he  per- 
fuaded  Anfelm,  that  by  farther  negotiation  he  fhould 
be  able  to  compound  matters  with  the  pope.  Mef- 
fengers  were  therefore  difpatched  to  Rome  a  fecond 
time  from  the  king  ;  and  alfo  from  Anfelm,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  be  fully  allured  of  the  pope’s  intentions.  They 
returned  with  letters  wrote  in  the  moil  arrogant  and 
politive  manner,  both  to  the  king  and  primate.  The 
king  fupprcffed  the  letter  fent  to  himfelf ;  and  perfua- 
ded  the  three  bilhops,  by  whom  it  was  fent,  to  affert, 
upon  their  epifcopal  faith,  that  the  pope  had  allured 
them  of  his  private  good  intentions  towards  King 
Henry,  and  of  his  refolution  not  to  refent  any  future 
exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting  invellitures  ; 
though  he  himfelf  fcrupled  to  give  this  affurance  under 
his  hand,  left  other  princes  Ihould  copy  the  example, 
and  affume  a  like  privilege.  Anfelm’s  two  mefien- 
gers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  that  it  was  impoffible 
this  ftorv  could  have  any  foundation  ;  but  their  word 
was  not  deemed  equivalent  to  that  of  three  bilhops  ; 
and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his  caufe,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fill  the  fees  of  Hereford  and  Salilbury,  and 
to  inveft  the  new  bilhops  in  the  ufual  manner.  Anfdtn, 
however,  gave  no  credit  to  the  alfertions  of  the  king’s 
meflengers  ;  and  therefore  refufed  not  only  to  confe- 
crate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with  them  ;  and 
the  bilhops  themfelves,  finding  they  were  become  uni- 
verfally  odious,  returned  the  enfigns  of  their  fpiritual 
dignity. 

The  quarrel  continued  between  the  king  and  primate, 
till  the  latter,  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation,  defired 
leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the 
cafe  before  the  pope.  This  permiffion  was  eafily 
obtained  ;  but  no  fooner  was  the  primate  gone,  than 
Henry  confifcated  all  his  revenues,  and  fent  another 
meflenger  to  negoeiate  with  the  pope.  '1  he  new  mel- 
fenger  told  his  holinefs,  that  his  mailer  would  fooner 
part  with  bis  croxvn  than  the  right  of  granting  invefti- 
tufes.  And  I  (replied  the  pope)  would  rather  lofie 
my  head  than  allow  him  to  retain  it.”  1  his  quarrel 
now  became  very  dangerous  to  the  king  •,  as  he  was 
threatened  by  the  pope  with  excommunication,  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  terrible  confequences. 
At  laft,  however,  a  compromife  was  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Before  bilhops  took  pofleffion  of  their 
dignities,  they  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  pafs 
through  two  ceremonials:  They  received,  from  the 
hands  of  the  fovereign,  a  ring  and  crofirr  as  the  fymbols 
of  their  office,  and  this  was  called  their  invejliture  : 
they  alfo  made  thofe  fubmiffions  to  the  prince,  which 
were  required  of  the  valfals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal 
law,  and  which  received  the  name  of  homugc.  I  lie 
pope,  therefore,  was  for  the  prefen t  contented  with 
Henry’s  refigning  his  right  of  granting  invellitures,  by 
which  the  fpiritual  dignity  was  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  ;  and  lie  allowed  the  bilhops  to  do  homage  for 
their  temporal  properties  and  privileges.  After  this, 
the  pope  allowed  Anfelm  to  communicate  with  the 
prelates  who  had  already  received  invellitures  from  the 
crown  ;  and  lie  only  required  of  them  fomc  fubmiffions 
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for  their  paft  condudl.  He  alfo  granted  to  Anfelm  a  England. 

plenary  power  of  remedying  every  diforder,  which  he  — -v - 

laid  might  arife  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of.  the  country.  A  M3S' 
About  the  fame  time  the  marriage  of  priefts  was  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry 
within  the  feventh  degree  of  affinity.  By  this  con¬ 
trivance  the  pope  augmented  the  profits  which  he 
reaped  from  granting  difpenfations,  and  likewife  thole 
from  divorces.  For  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare, 
and  pariffi-regifters  were  not  regularly  kept,  it  was  not 
eafy  to  afeertain  the  degrees  of  affinity  even  among 
people  of  rank  •,  and  any  man  who  had  money  to  pay  for 
it,  might  obtain  a  divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife 
was  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  was  permitted  by 
the  canons.  A  decree  was  alfo  publilhed,  prohibiting 
the  clergy  to  wear  long  hair  ;  and  the  king,  though  he 
would  not  refign  his  prerogatives  to  the  church,  very 
willingly  cut  his  hair  in  the  form  which  was  required 
of  him,  obliging  all  the  courtiers  at  the  fame  time  to 
follow  his  example. 

From  the  time  of  this  compromife,  which  happened 
in  1107,  to  the  year  1120,  nothing  remarkable  hap¬ 
pened  except  fome  flight  commotions  in  Normar.dy  : 
but  this  year,  Prince  William,  the  king’s  only  fon, 
was  unfortunately  drowned  oft'  the  coaft  of  Normandy ;  Prin  • 
and  Henry  was  fo  much  affe<fted,  that  he  is  faid  ntver  " 
afterwards  to  have  fmiled  or  recovered  his  wonted 
cheerfulnefs.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  death  of  this  prince  was  not  an  advantage  to  the 
Britiffi  nation,  fince  he  was  often  heard  to  exprefs 
the  utmofi  hatred  of  the  natives  •,  infomuch  that  he  had 
threatened,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he 
would  make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn 
them  into  beafts  of  burden.  Thefe  prepofleffions  he 
inherited  from  his  father  ;  who,  though  he  wa-  wont, 
when  it  might  ferve  his  purpofes,  to  value  himfelf  on 
his  birth  as  a  native  of  England,  (hewed,  in  the  ctxurfe 
of  his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice  againft  that 
people.  All  hopes  of  preferment  to  ecclefiaftiial  as 
well  as  civil  dignities  were  denied  to  the  Englilh  during 
this  whole  reign  ;  and  any  foreigner,  however  igno¬ 
rant  or  worthlefs,  was  fure  to  have  the  preference  in 
every  competition.  The  charter  formerly  mentioned, 
which  the  king  granted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reigri, 
was  no  more  thought  of ;  and  the  whole  fell  fo  much 
into  neglecl  and  oblivion,  that  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury,  when  t lie  barons,  who  had  heard  an  obfeute  tra¬ 
dition  of  it,  defired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great 
charter  which  they  exafted  from  King  John,  they  e-uid 
only  find  one  copy  of  it  in  the  whole  kingdom  ;  while 
the  grievances  propofed  to  be  redreffed  by  it,  continued 
ftill  in  their  full  extent. 

As  Henry  had  now  no  legitimate  children  except 
Matilda,  whom  in  1110  lie  had  betrothed,  tborgh 
only  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
he  was  induced  to  marry  a  fecond  time  in  hopes  of 
having  Tons.  He  made  his  addrefles  accord. ugly  to 
Adclai-  the  daughter  of  Godfrey  di.ke  of  I.  vaine,  and 
niece  to  Pope  Calixtus;  a  young  princcb  of  .<n  amiable 
perfon.  But  Adelais  brought  him  no  children  :  and  1(Vf 
in  113^,  the  king  dic'd  in  Normandy,  from  eating  Pxtbof 
too  plentifully  of  lampreys;  having  lived  67  years,  ano 
reigned  35. 

By  the  will  of  King  Henry,  his  daughter  Matilda 

became  lieirds  of  all  his  dominions.  She  had  t  «•«  n 

K  married, 
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England,  married,  after  her  firft  hufband’s  death,  to  Geoffrey 

' - —  Plantagenet,  eldeft  fon  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  whom 

A.  D.  ^ij-fhe  hac}  a  fon  named  Henry  ;  but  as  Geoffrey  had  given 
umbrage  to  the  king  of  England  in  feveral  inftances, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  the  will.  The  nobility 
had  already  fworn  fealty  to  her  ;  and  the  foremoft  to 
{how  this  mark  of  fubmiflion  to  the  king’s  will  had  been 
Stephen,  fon  of  the  count  of  Blois  (who  had  married 
Adela  the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror).  He 
had  been  married  to  Matilda,  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Euftace  count  of  Boulogne  ;  who  brought  him,  befides 
that  feudal  fovereignty  of  France,  a  vaft  property  in 
England,  which  in  the  diftribution  of  lands  had  been 
conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  family  of  Boulogne. 
By  this  marriage  Stephen  acquired  a  new  connection 
with  the  royal  family  of  England  :  for  Mary,  his  wife’s 
mother,  was  filter  to  David  the  prefent  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  Matilda  the  firft  wife  of  Henry  and  mother 
of  the  eraprefs.  The  king  alfo,  imagining  that  by  the 
aggrandizement  of  Stephen  he  ftrengthened  the  intereft 
of  his  own  family,  had  enriched  him  with  many  pof- 
feflions  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  it  appeared  by  the  event 
that  he  had  only  put  it  more  and  more  in  his  power 
108  to  ufurp  the  throne. 

Stephen  No  fooner  was  Henry  dead,  than  Stephen  haftened 
uiurps  the  fr0m  Normandy  into  England.  The  citizens  of  Dover 
throne..  and  Canterbury,  apprifed  of  his  purpofe,  Ihut  their 
gates  againft  him  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  London, 
fome  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  inftigated  by  his 
emiffaries,  immediately  proclaimed  him  king.  The 
archbilliop  of  Canterbury  refufed  to  give  him  the  royal 
un&ion  ;  but  this  difficulty  was  got  over  by  Stephen’s 
brother,  the  biffiop  of  Winchefter.  Hugh  Bigod,  ftew- 
ard  of  the  houfehold,  made  oath  before  the  primate, 
that  the  late  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  difcovered  a 
diffatisfaftion  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  ex- 
preffed  his  intention  of  leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne 
heir  to  all  his  dominions  ;  and  the  billiop  either  belie¬ 
ving,  or  pretending  to  believe,  this  teftimony,  gave 
Stephen  the  royal  unflion.  Very  few  of  the  nobility 
attended  his  coronation  ;  but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpa- 
tion,  however  unjuff  or  flagrant. 

Stephen,  in  order  to  eftablilh  himfelf  on  the  throne 
as  firmly  as  poffible,  paffed  a  charter,  in  which  he 
made  liberal  promifes  to  all  ranks  of  men.  To  the 
clergy  he  promifed,  that  he  would  fpeedily  fill  all  the 
vacant  benefices,  and  never  would  levy  any  of  the  rents 
during  the  vacancy,  To  the  nobility  he  gave  liberty 
to  hunt  in  their  own  forefts  ;  and  to  the  people  he  pro¬ 
mifed  to  remit  the  tax  of  danegelt,  and  to  reflore  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  He  feized  the  king’s 
treafure  at  Winchefter,  amounting  to  ioo,oool.  ;  with 
part  of  which  money  he  hired  mercenary  foldiers 
from  the  continent  ;  and  with  another  part  procured  a 
bull  from  the  pope,  confirming  his  title  to  the  Englilh 
throne. 

Matilda,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  recover 
her  juft  rights,  of  which  Stephen  had  deprived  her  ;  but 
for  fome  time  ffie  met  with  no  fuccefs  either  in  England 
or  Normandy.  Her  huiband  Geoffrey  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Stephen,  on  condition 
of  the  king’s  pavirg  him  during  that  time  an  annual 
penfion  of  5000I. 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter  was  the  firft  who  (hook  the 
power  of  Stephen,  He  was  natural  Ibn  to  the  late 


king  ;  a  man  of  great  honour  and  ability,  and  was  very  England. 

much  attached  to  the  interefts  of  Matilda.  When  ' — ~v - ' 

Stephen  ufurped  the  throne,  he  offered  to  do  him  ho- A-  D.H39. 
mage,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty  •,  but  with  an  ex- 
prefs  condition,  that  the  king  ftiould  maintain  all  his 
ftipulations,  and  never  invade  any  of  Robert’s  rights 
or  dignities.  With  this  condition  Stephen  was  obliged 
to  comply,  on  account  of  the  great  power  of  that 
nobleman,  though  he  knew  that  it  was  meant  only  to 
afford  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  revolting  when 
occafion  ferved.  The  clergy  imitated  Robert’s  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  annexed  to  their  oath  of  allegiance  the 
following  condition,  namely  ;  that  they  were  only 
bound  as  long  as  the  king  defended  the  ecclefiaftical 
liberties,  and  fupported  the  difcipline  of  the  church. 

The  barons,  in  return  for  their  fubmiffion,  exahled  Diftraded 
terms  of  ftill  more  pernicious  tendency.  Many  of  thtmftate  oftha 
required  to  have  the  right  of  fortifying  their  caftles,k‘ngdonu 
and  putting  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence  ;  and- 
with  this  exorbitant  demand  the  king  was  forced  to 
comply.  All  England  was  immediately  filled  with 
thefe  fortreffes  ;  which  the  noblemen  garrifoned  either 
with  their  vaffals,  or  with  licentious  foldiers,  who 
flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  The  whole  king¬ 
dom  now  became  a  fcsne  of  rapine  and  devaftation. 

Wars  were  carried  on  by  the  nobles  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  ;  the  barons  even  affumed  the  right  of  coining  mo¬ 
ney,  and  of  exercifing,  without  appeal,  every  a£t  of 
jurifdi£lion ;  and  the  inferior  gentry,  as  well  as  the 
people,  finding  no  defence  from  the  laws,  during  this 
total,  diffolution  of  fovereign  authority,  were  obliged, 
for  their  immediate  fafety,  to  pay  court  to  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  chieftain,  and  to  purchafe  his  prote&ion,  both 
by  fubmitting  to  his  exaftions,  and  by  affifting  him  in 
his  rapine  upon  others. 

In  1137,  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  having  projected  an 
infurreftion,  retired  beyond  fea,  fent  the  king  a  de¬ 
fiance,  and  folemnly  renounced  his  allegiance.  The  next 
year  David  king  of  Scotland  appeared  with  an  army 
in  defence  of  his  niece’s  title  ;  and  penetrating  into 
Yorkfhire,  committed  the  greateft  devaftations.  He 
was  defeated,  however,  with  great  {laughter,  at  North¬ 
allerton,  by  fome  of  the  northern  barons,  who  had  rai- 
fed  a  powerful  army  ;  and  this  fuccefs  fo  much  over¬ 
awed  the  malecontents  in  England,  that  Stephen’s 
power  might  have  received  fome  {lability,  had  he  not 
unfortunately  engaged  himfelf  in.  a  conteft  with  the 
clergy.  He  had  already  feen  the  mifchief  arifing  from 
the  liberty  he  had  granted  of  fortifying  fo  many 
caftles  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  abridge  this  liberty  as  much  as  pof¬ 
fible  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  began  with  the  caftles 
ere&ed  by  the  clergy,  who  feemed  to  have  lefs  right 
to  thefe  military  fecurities  than  the  barons.  Taking 
advantage  therefore  of  a  fray  which  had  arifen  at  court 
between  the  retinue  of  the  bifhop  of  Salilhury  and  the 
earl  of  Brittany,  he  feized  the  bilhops  both  of  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Lincoln,  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  obli¬ 
ged  them  to  deliver  up  the  caftles  which  they  had  lately 
erefted.  This  produced  fuch  a  violent  commotion, 
that  the  opportunity  feemed  favourable  to  the  preten- 
fions  of  Matilda.  On  the  22d  of  September  1 139, 
landed  in  England  with  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter,  at-  lands  in 
tended  only  by  X40  knights;  but  her  partizans  daily  England, 
increafed,  and  ffie  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  face 
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Stephen  with  equal  forces  in  the  field.  Nuraberlefs 
encounters  happened,  the  detail  of  which  could  afford 
rery  little  entertainment  to  the  reader.  War  was 
fpread  through  every  quarter  ;  and  the  turbulent  ba¬ 
rons  having,  in  a  great  meafure,  (haken  off  all  redramt 
of  government,  and  now  obtained  the  fanftion  ot 
fighting  in  the  caufe  of  their  country,  redoubted  their 
opprefiions,  tyrannies,  and  devaftations.  The  caftles 
of  the  nobility  became  receptacles  of  licenfed  robbers  ; 
who,  fallying  forth  day  and  night,  fpoiled  the  open 
country,  plundered  the  villages,  and  even  cities,  i  hey 
tortured  the  captives  to  make  them  reveal  their  trea- 
fures,  fold  their  perfons  to  flavery  •,  and  fet  fire  to  the 
houfes,  after  they  had  pillaged  them  of  every  thing 
valuable.  In  confequence  of  this  deftrutftion,  the  land 
was  left  untilled  ;  the  inftruments  of  huffiandry  were 
abandoned  ;  and  a  grievous  famine  reduced  the  nation 
to  the  mod  deplorable  ftate  that  can  be  imag'"ed- 

After  a  multitude  of  indecifive  confli&s,  a  battle 
enfued  which  feemed  likely  to  enfure  the  public  peace 
for  fome  time.  Stephen  had  marched  his  forces  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  city  of  Lincoln  ;  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  led  a 
body  of  troops  to  affift  thofe  of  Matildas  party,  who 
were  befieging  that  place.  The  two  armies  engaged 
on  the  2d  of  February  within  fight  of  the  city,  and  a 
defperate  battle  enfued.  At  laft  Stephen’s  army  was 
defeated.  He  himfelf  was  for  fome  time  left  without 
attendants;  and  fought  on  foot  in  the  m.dft  of  h.s 
enemies,  affaulted  by  multitudes,  and  refilling  all  their 
efforts  with  aftoniffiing  intrepidity.  Being  hemmed  in 
on  every  fide,  he  forced  a  way  for  fome  time  with  lus 
battle-axe  ;  but  that  breaking,  be  drew  lus  (word,  and 
with  it  furioufly  affailed  his  antagomfts  for  fome  time 
longer.  Bui  at  length  the  fword  alfo  flying  m  pieces, 
he  was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  a  pnfmer.  he  was 
conduct'd  to  Gloucefter ;  and  though  at  firfl  treated 
with  refpea,  he  was  in  a  Ibort  time,  upon  fome  lufpi- 
cions,  thrown  into  irons 

About  a  month  after,  Matilda  was  crowned  at  W.n- 

chefter  with  great  folemmty  ;  but  foon  fhowed  berielt 

totally  incapable  of  governing  fuch  a  turbulent  nation. 
She  determined  to  reprefs  the  power  of  the  nobles,  who 
had  now  left  only  the  fhndow  of  authority  to  their  io- 
vereign.  But  being  dellitute  of  policy  or  prudence 
fufficimt  to  accomplilh  fo  difficult  an  undertaking,  a 
confpiracy  was  foon  formed  againft  her  and  the  biffiop 
of  Winchefter  detached  a  party  of  his  friends  and  vaiials 
to  block  up  the  city  of  London  where  the  queen  re- 
fided.  At  the  fame  time  meafures  were  taken  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  Londoners  to  a  revolt,  and  to  feize  the  queen  s 
perfon.  Matilda,  having  timely  notice  of  this  con¬ 
fpiracy,  fled  to  Winchefter.  Here  (he  was  foon  after 
befieged  by  the  biffiop  :  but  the  town  being  d.ftrefs- 
ed  bv  famine,  (he  with  difficulty  made  her  efcape  ; 
while  her  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  follow,  was  taken  pnfoner,  and  exchanged  tor 

Matilda  was  now  obliged  to  take  (belter  in  Oxford, 
while  Stephen  reafcended  the  throne.  The  civil  war 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury..  Many  battles  were 
fought,  and  both  parties  were  involved  in  many  di- 
ftrtffes.  Matilda  efcaped  from  Oxford  at  a  time  wnen 
the  fields  were  covered  with  (now,  by  being  4  4',a. 

in  white,  with  four  knights  her  attendants  d refled  in 
the  fame  colour.  Another  time  Stephen  was  lurpnltd 
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by  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  at  Wilton,  and  made  Ins  Eo;!  nil. 

elcape  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  At  laft  Matilda  was  - v - ' 

obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  d  atii  ot  the  tarl  A-  D-  ll5t‘ 
of  Gloucefter  foon  after  feemed  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to 
her  interefts.  In  1153,  however,  Prince  Henry,  Ma¬ 
tilda’s  fon  by  her  fecond  hulband  Geoffrey,  came 
over  to  England,  in  order  once  more  to  dilpute  Ste¬ 
phen’s  pretentions  to  the  crown.  After  fome  fuccefs 
on  his  firll  landing,  he  was  oppofed  by  Stephen  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  matters  feemed  likely  to  come 
to  the  deciiion  of  a  general  engagement.  But  while 
the  two  armies  continued  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  ir.terpofition 
of  William  earl  of  Arundel,  for  terminating  the  difpute 
in  an  amicable  manner.  he  death  of  Eultace,  Ste¬ 
phen’s  fon,  whom  he  had  defigned  for  the  throne,  which 
happened  during  the  courle  of  the  treaty,  facilitated 
its  conclufion.  It  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  ffiould 
reign  during  his  life,  and  that  juliice  (liould  be  admi- 
niftered  in  his  name  ;  that  Henry,  on  Stephen’s  death, 
ffiould  fucceed  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  William, 

Stephen’s  fon,  ffiould  inherit  Boulogne  and  his  pa¬ 
trimonial  eifate.  This  treaty  filled  all  Europe  with 
joy  ;  and  after  the  barons  had  fivorn  to  it,  Henry  left 
England,  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peaceable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was  but  of  n4 
ffiort  continuance  ;  his  death  happening  on  the  25th  of  tbs  death. 
October  1 1 54. 

Henry  was  on  the  continent  befieging  a  caftle  of  one 
of  the  mutinous  barons,  when  news  was  brought  him 
of  Stephen’s  death.  But,  as  he  was  fenfible  of  the 
goodneis  of  his  title,  he  did  not  abandon  his  enterprise 
till  the  place  was  reduced.  He  then  fet  out  on  his 
journey,  and  was  received  in  England  with  the  utmoft  115 
joy.  The  firll  afts  of  his  reign  feemed  to  promife  a  Henry  II. 
happy  and  profperous  adminiilration.  He  intlantly 
difmiffed  the  mercenary  foldiers  who  had  committed 
the  gmateft  diforders  throughout  the  nation.  He  or¬ 
dered  all  the  cafties  which  had  been  ere£Ld  finte  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  to  be  demoliflied,  except  a  tew 
which  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  for  the  proteftion 
of  the  kingdom.  The  adulterated  coin  which  had  been 
ftruck  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  cried  down, 
and  new  money  ftruck  of  the  right  value  and  ftandard. 

He  refumed  many  of  thole  benetaflions  which  had 
been  made  to  churches  and  monaftcries  in  the  for¬ 
mer  reigns.  He  gave  charters  to  feveral  towns 
by  which  the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and 
privileges  independent  of  any  fuperior  but  lumlelt. 

Thefe  charters  were  the  ground-work  of  the  Engluti 
liberty  ;  for  thus  a  new  order,  namely,  the  more  opu¬ 
lent  of  the  people,  began  to  claim  a  (hare  in  the  ad- 
minill ration,  as  well  as  the  nobility  and  clergy.  ll.us 
the  feudal  government  was  at  firll  impaired  ;  and  lurr- 
ty  began  to  be  more  equally  diffufed  throughout  the 

,V ^Henry  II.  on  his  acceflion  to  the  Enghffi  throne, 
found  himfelf  poffeffed  of  very  extenlive  dominion,  on 
the  continent.  In  the  right  of  h.s  father  he  puff  (Ted 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  ;  in  that  of  his  mother, 
Normandy;  in  that  of  h.s  wife  Gu.enne,  I  o.d.u, 
Xainlonge,  Auvergne,  Pcngord,  Angoumo  ^  and 
the  Limoufm.  Soon  alter,  he  annexed  Brittany  to 
hi,  other  dates,  by  marrying  h.s  fun,  who  was  J 
a  child,  to  the  heirefs  of  Brittany,  who  was  a  child 
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alfo,  and  was  already  in  poffeflion  of  the  fuperiority 
over  that  province.  1  hefe  territories  compofed  above  a 
third  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  were  by  far  the  moft 
opulent  part  of  it  ;  fo  that  Henry,  though  vaffal  to  the 
king  of  France,  was  greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  power  •, 
and  when  England  was  added  to  all  tbefe,  the  French 
king  had  great  reafon  to  apprehend  Some  difarter  to  bim- 
lelt  and  family.  The  king  of  England,  however,  re¬ 
tided  at  too  great  a  di fiance  to  be  able  to  employ  this 
formidable  power  with  fucceh  againft  the  French  mo¬ 
narch.  He  foon  became  a  kind  of  tlranger  in  his  con¬ 
tinental  dominions  ;  and  his  fubjedls  there  conlidered 
their  allegiance  as  more  naturally  due  to  their  fuperior 
lord  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  who  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  lupreme  head  of  their  nation, 
i  heir  immediate  lord  was  olten  at  too  great  a  diltance 
to  protect  them  ;  and  a  commotion  in  any  part  of  Hen¬ 
ry’s  extenfive  dominions  gave  great  advantages  againft 
him.  The  wife  and  vigorous  adminiftration  of  Henry, 
however,  counterbalanced  in  a  great  mcafure  thefe  dif- 
advan  ag.  s  ;  and  be  maintained  a  furprifing  tranquillity 
throughout  his  extenfive  dominions  during  the  greateft 
part  of  his  reign. 

Henry  found  no  great  difficulty  in  circumfcribing 
the  power  of  the  barons  ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  do 
the  fame  thing  with  the  clergy,  he  met  with  the  moft 
violent  oppofition.  That  body  had  carried  their  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  civil  power  fo  far,  that  now  they 
feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  elfe  than  a  liberty  to  commit 
all  manner  of  crimes  with  impunity.  During  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  they  had  extorted  an  immunity  from 
all  but  ecclefiaftical  penalties  *  j  and  that  grant  they 
were  refolvcd  to  maintain  for  the  future.  It  may  ea- 
fily  be  fuppofed,  that  a  law  which  thus  fereened  their 
wickednefs,  contributed  to  increafe  it  ;  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  find  upon  record,  not  lefs  that  ioo  murders  com¬ 
mitted  by  men  in  holy  orders,  in  the  ftiort  period  fince 
the  king’s  acceflion,  not  one  of  which  was  punilhed 
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even  with  degradation,  while  the  bifhops  themfelves 
feemed  to  glory  in  this  horrid  indulgence.  The  king 
did  not  make  any  attempts  againft  them  during  the  life 
of  Theobald  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  mild  character,  and  befides  had  great  merit ;  be- 
caufe,  during  the  former  reign,  he  had  refufed  to  put 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Euftace,  Stephen’s  fon.  He 
died  in  1162  ;  and  the  king,  after  his  death,  advanced 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  Thomas  h  Becket,  his  chan¬ 
cellor,  on  whofe  compliance  he  thought  he  might  en¬ 
tirely  depend. 

The  new  archbifhop  was  the  firft  man  of  Englifh 
pedigree,  who,  fince  the  Norman  conqueft,  had  rifen 
to  any  confiderable  ftation.  Before  his  inllalment  in 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  had  been  exceedingly 
complaifant,  good-humoured,  and  agreeable  to  his 
mailer  •,  and  had  alfo  been  accuftomed  to  live  very 
freely.  But  no  fooner  was  he  inverted  with  this  high 
dignity,  than  he  totally  altered  his  condudl,  and  put 
on  all  thofe  airs  of  affedled  and  oftentatious  humility 
which  could  recommend  him  to  the  fuperftitious  and 
ignorant  multitude  in  that  age.  The  firft  ftep  taken 
by  this  hypocrite  after  his  advancement,  was  to  refign 
the  office  of  chancellor.  This  he  did  without  con¬ 
futing  the  king  :  the  reafon  he  gave  was,  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  muft  detach  himfelf  from  fecular  affairs,  and 
fee  folely  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  facred  fundlion  ; 

l 


but  in  reality  that  he  might  break  off  all  connexion  England. 

with  Henry.  As  he  knew  that  the  king  intended  to  - v— — ' 

abridge  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  he  thought  the  beft  ^  15  II<S 
method  would  be  to  become  himfelf  the  aggreffor. 

He  therefore  fummoned  the  earl  of  Clare  to  furrender 
the  barony  of  i  unbridge  ;  which,  ever  fince  the  Con¬ 
queft,  had  remained  in  the  family  of  that  nobleman  ; 
but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbuiy,  the  primate  pretended  that  his  predecef- 
fors  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  alienating.— 

William  dc  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown, 
was  patron  of  a  living  which  belonged  to  a  manor  that 
held  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Becket, 
vrithout  regard  to  William’s  right,  prefented,  on  a 
new  and  illegal  pretence,  one  Laurence  to  that  living, 
who  was  violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  Upon  this 
Eynsford  was  excommunicated.  He  complained  to 
the  king,  that  he,  who  held//;  capite  of  the  crown, 
fhould,  contrary  to  the  pradiice  eftablifhed  by  the  Con¬ 
queror  and  maintained  ever  fince  by  his  fucceffors,  be 
fubjedled  to  that  terrible  fentence,  without  the  previ¬ 
ous  confent  of  the  fovereign.  Henry,  by  a  meffenger, 
commanded  Becket  to  abfolve  Eynsford.  The  haughty 
primate  anfwered,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king  to 
inform  him  whom  he  fhould  abfolve,  and  whom  ex¬ 


communicate  ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  obliged  to  com¬ 


ply  with  the  king’s  orders,  though  with  the  worft  grace 


imaginable 


As  Henry  perceived  that  the  crown  was  now  in  dan¬ 
ger,  through  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  of  falling 
totally  under  the  power  of  the  clergy,  he  refolved  to 
exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  againft  their  fcandalous 
usurpations.  Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain 
money,  they  had  now  inculcated  the  neceflity  of  pe¬ 
nance  as  an  atonement  for  fin  ;  and  having  again  in¬ 
troduced  the  pradtice  of  paying  them  large  fums  as  an 
equivalent  for  thefe  penances,  the  fins  of  the  people  had 
thus  become  a  revenue  to  the  priefls  j  and  the  king 
computed,  that,  by  this  invention  alone,  they  levied 
more  money  upon  his  fubjedh  than  what  flowed  by  all 
the  funds  and  taxes  into  the  royal  exchequer.  To  eafe 
the  people  of  fo  heavy  and  arbitrary  an  impofition,  the 
king  required,  that  a  civil  officer  of  his  appointment 
fhould  be  prefent  in  all  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  fhould 
for  the  future  give  his  confent  to  every  compofition 
made  for  fpiritual  offences.  About  this  time  alfo  the 
king  had  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  againft  the 
clergy  on  another  footing.  A  clerk  in  Worcefter- 
fliire,  having  debauched  a  gentleman’s  daughter,  mur¬ 
dered  her  father.  The  king  required  that  the  clerk 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  magiftrate.  Becket 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  church  ;  confined  the  cri¬ 
minal  in  the  bifnop’s  prifon,  left  he  fhould  be  feized  by 
the  king’s  officers  ;  and  maintained  that  no  greater 
punifhment  could  be  inftidted  on  him  than  degradation. 
The  king  then  required,  that,  immediately  after  he 
was  degraded,  he  fhould  be  tried  by  the  civil  powers  ; 
but  the  primate  afferted,  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try 
a  man  twice  upon  the  fame  aceufation,  and  for  the  fame 
crime.  Upon  this,  Henry  fummoned  an  aflembly  of 
all  the  prelates  in  England  ;  and  put  to  them  this  de- 
cifive  queftion,  Whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to 
fubmit  to  the  ancient  laws  ar.d  cuftoms  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ?  The  bifhops  unanimoufly  replied,  that  they 
were  willing,  faying  their  own  order.  The  king  was 

provoked 
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England,  provoked  to  the  laft  degree  at  this  equivocal  anfwer. 

' - 1, -  He  left  the  aiYembly  with  evident  marksof  difpleafure  ; 

A  D.iifii.  and  required  the  primate  inftantly  to  furrender  the 
caftles  of  Eye  and  Berkham.  The  other  prelates  were 
terrified  ;  but  Becket  continued  inflexible  :  however, 
he  wa«  at  lafl  prevailed  upon,  by  the  interpofition  of 
Philip  the  pope’s  legate  and  almoner,  to  retraft  the 
faving  claufe,  and  nromife  without  any  referve  to  ob- 
ferve  the  ancient  cuftoms. 

The  king  was  not  now  to  be  fati-fied  with  general 
promifes  from  the  clergy  :  he  was  determined  that 
the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  (hould  be  defined,  as 
well  as  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  He  therefore 
fummoned  another  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  fubmitted  this  im¬ 
portant  affair.  A  number  of  regulations  was  there 
drawn  up,  which  were  afterwards  well  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Conflitutions  of  Clarendon.  By  thefe  it  was 
ena&ed,  that  clergymen  accufed  of  any  crime  fhould 
be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  ;  that  laymen  (hould  not  be 
tried  in  fpiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
witneffes  ;  that  the  king  fhould  ultimately  judge  in  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  fpiritual  appeals  •,  that  the  archbifhops 
and  bilbops  (hould  be  regarded  as  barons,  and  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  public  expences  like  other  perfons 
of  their  rank;  that  the  goods  forfeited  to  the  king 
fhould  not  be  prote&ed  in  churches  or  church-yards  by 
the  clergy  ;  and  that  the  fons  of  villeins  fhould  not  take 
orders  without  the  confent  of  their  lord.  Thefe,  with 
fome  others  of  lefs  confequence,  to  the  number  of  16, 
were  fubfcribed  by  all  the  bifhops  prefent,  and  even  by 
Becket  himfelf ;  who,  however,  at  firfl,  {bowed  fome 
reluClance. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  get  the  conflitutions 
ratified  by  the  pope;  but  in  this  the  king  was  difap- 
pointed.  The  pope  reje&ed  them  with  the  utmofl  in¬ 
dignation  ;  and,  out  of  1 6,  admitted  only  fix,  which 
he  thought  were  not  important  enough  to  deferve  cen- 

fure. _ Becket  was  now  mortified  to  the  higheft  de- 

i  gree.  He  retraced  his  confent  to  the  conflitutions, 
redoubled  his  aufterities,  and  even  refufcd  to  execute 
any  part  of  his  facerdotal  fundinn  til!  he  had  obtained 
absolution  from  his  holrnefs.  Henry,  confidering  thefe 
humilities  as  infults  offered  to  himfelf,  dcfired  the  pope 
to  fend  him  a  legate.  He  did  fb  ;  but  annexed  a  claufe 
to  his  commiflion,  by  which  he  was  prohibited  from 
a  .fling  againft  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  king 
fent  hack  the  commiffior.  to  the  pope  ;  and  being  now 
exafperated  beyond  all  patience,  commenced  furious 
profecutions  againfl  Becket.  He  firfl  fued  him  for 
fome  lands  belonging  to  his  primacv  ;  and  Becket  be¬ 
ing  detained  by  fickncfs  from  coming  into  court,  his 
non-attendance  was  conflrued  into  difriTptCh  1  he 
primate  afterwards  defended  his  caufe  in  perfim  ;  hut 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  were  confifcated,  and  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Wincheflcr  was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  fe  u- 
tence.  Another  fuit.  was  commenced  againfl  him 
for  3031.  which  he  had  levied  on  the  honours  of 
Eye  and  B  rkham,  3nd  the  primate  agreed  to  give  fe- 
curities  for  the  payment  of  the  fum.  1  he  n<  xt  dav  a 
third  fuit  was  commenced  agair.ft  him  for  ioco  mark', 
which  the  king  had  lent  him  upon  fome  former  oc- 
cafion  :  and  immediately  following  thefe,  a  flill  greater 
demand  was  made  ;  namely,  that  Becket  fhould 
give  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  received  and 


expended  during  the  time  he  was  chancellor.  The  England. 

money  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  40,000  marks ;  - 1 - ' 

and  the  primate,  unable  either  to  give  an  account,  or  ll6** 
find  fecurities,  took  the  following  extraordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  evading  the  king’s  defigns.  He  arrayed  him¬ 
felf  in  his  epifcopal  vellments  ;  and  with  the  crofs  in 
his  hand,  went  forward  to  the  palace.  Having  en¬ 
tered  the  royal  apartments,  he  fat  down,  holding  up 
the  crofs  as  his  banner  and  prote&ion.  The  king, 
who  fat  in  an  inner  apartment,  ordered  by  proclama¬ 
tion  all  the  prelates  and  nobility  to  attend  him  ;  to 
whom  he  loudly  complained  of  Becket’s  infolence. 

The  whole  council  joined  in  condemning  this  inftance 
of  his  unaccountable  pride  ;  and  determined  to  expo- 
ffulate  with  him  about  his  inconfiflency  concerning 
tine  conflitutions  of  Clarendon.  But  all  their  mef- 
fages,  threats,  and  arguments,  were  in  vain.  Becket 
put  himfelf,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  under  the 
protection  of  the  fupreme  pontiff,  and  appealed  to 
him  againfl  any  penalty  which  his  iniquitous  judges  ng 
might  think  proper  to  infhefl.  Then  leaving  the  pa-  Secket  flies 
lace,  he  afked  the  king’s  immediate  permiflion  to  quit10  tl,e  con' 
Northampton  ;  but  being  refufed,  he  fecretly  withdrew  -  u,t’ 
in  difguife,  and  at  laft  found  means  to  crofs  over  to  the 
con’inent. 

Becket  was  received  with  the  greateft  marks  of  e- 
fteem,  firfl  by  the  king  of  France  (who  hated  Henry 
on  account  of  his  great  power),  and  then  by  the  pope, 
whofe  caufe  he  had  fo  ftrenuoully  defended  in  England. 

Henry  at  the  fame  time  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  pope, 
who  were  treated  with  coolnefs  and  contempt,  while 
Becket  was  honoured  with  the  greateft  marks  of  di- 
ftindion.  Thefe  favours  beftowed  upon  an  exile  and 
a  perjured  traitor  (for  fuch  had  been  Becket’s  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  in  England),  irritated  the  king 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  be  refolved  to  throw  off  at  once 
all  dependence  upon  the  pope.  He  accordingly  iflued 
out  orders  to  his  judiciaries  ;  inhibiting,  under  fevere 
penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  the  archbifhop  ; 
and  forbidding  any  of  them  to  receive  mandates  from 
them,  or  to  apply  to  their  authority.  He  declared  it 
treafonable  to  bring  over  from  either  of  them  any  in¬ 
terdict  upon  the  kingdom.  This  he  made  puniftiable 
in  fecular  clergymen  by  the  lofs  of  their  livings,  and 
by  caftration  ;  in  regulars,  by  the  amputation  of  their 
feet  ;  and  in  laymen,  by  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pope  and  the  archbifhop  did  not  fail  to  ilTue  forth 
their  fulminations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  (hake  the 
very  foundation  of  the  king’s  authority.  Becktt  ex¬ 
communicated  by  name  all  the  king’s  thief  ininilter* 
who  had  been  concerned  in  fequeft  rating  the  rev.nues 
of  his  fee,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  favoured  the  t(  nlli- 
tutions  of  Clarendon.  He  even  threatened  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  king  if  lie  did  not  ipeedilv  rtpent  ;  and 
had  not  the  p'  pe  himfelf  been  threaten*  d  every  day 
with  the  machinations  of  an  antipope,  wlmft*  pretvnfion* 
he  was  afraid  the  k'ng  of  England  might  lupport,  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  would  certainly  )  ae  been 
denounced. 

At  firfl,  Henry  paid  little  regard  to  thefe  fulmina¬ 
tions;  but  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  his  autho¬ 
rity  over  his  fubjefls  began  to  decline  on  that  at*  ount, 
and  that  his  rivals  on  the  continent  w*  re  end-  nring 
to  dillurb  the  tranquillity  of  hi-  dominion*,  tie  t**gau 
fincertly  to  defire  a  reconciliation.  1  his  the  p  :>  J 

Bctk.it  - 
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Becket  alfo  became  defirous  of,  becaufe  they  faw  that 
their  utmoft  endeavours  were  inlufficient  to  draw  Hen¬ 
ry’s  fubjedfts  into  a  revolt  againft  him.  The  treaty  of 
accommodation,  however,  was  often  broken  off,  through 
the  extreme  jealoufy  of  each  of  the  parties  ;  but  at 
length,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope’s  legate,  all  dif¬ 
ferences  were  adjufted,  and  Becket  was  remftated  in 
IIp  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

Is  rc-ftored,  On  the  recovery  of  his  dignity,  the  primate  behaved 
and  behaves  with  all  his  ufual  arrogance.  Inftead  of  retiring 
with  his  quietly  to  his  diocefe  when  he  landed  in  England,  he 
former  m-  ma(je  a  progref3  through  Kent  with  all  the  lplendour 
and  magnificence  of  a  fovereign  pontiff.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and  all 
ranks  of  people  came  forth  to  meet  him,  arid  celebra¬ 
ted  his  triumphal  entry  with  hymns  of  joy.  Being 
thus  confident  of  the  fupport  of  the  people,  he  refol- 
ved  to  make  his  enemies  feel  the  fevereft  effe&s  of  his 
vengeance.  He  fufpended  the  archbiffiop  of  York, 
who  had  crowned  Henry’s  eldeft  fon  in  his  abfence. 
He  excommunicated  the  biffiops  of  London  and  Saiit- 
bury,  with  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  and  pre¬ 
lates  who  had  affifted  at  the  coronation.  One  man 
he  excommunicated  for  having  fpoken  againft:  him,  and 
another  for  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horfes. 
The  excommunicated  and  degraded  prelates  immedi¬ 
ately  made  their  oomplaints  to  the  king  ;  and  he  ha¬ 
ving  dropped  fome  paffionate  exprefTions,  intimating  a 
defire  to  have  Becket’s  life  taken  away,  the  fuppofed 
will  of  the  king  was  inllanlly  accomplilhed  ;  nor  could 
the  king’s  exprefs  orders  to  the  contrary  arrive  time 
enough  to  hinder  the  execution  of  this  fatal  purpofe. 
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See  Becket. 

The  king  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation 
on  hearing  of  Becket’s  murder.  He  knew  that  the 
primate’s  death  would  accomplilh  what  his  moft  vio¬ 
lent  oppofition  during  his  life  could  never  have  done, 
and  therefore  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  furrow  :  for  three 
days  he  even  refufed  all  nourifliment  ;  till  at  lafl  his 
courtiers  were  oblige.d  to  break  in  upon  bis  folitude, 
and  induce  him  to  acquiefce  in  an  event  which  could 
not  poffibly  be  recalled.  The  pope  was  with  fome 
difficulty  made  fenfible  of  the  king’s  innocence  5  but 
refufed  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  except  on  condition 
that  he  (hould  make  every  future  fubmiffion  and  per¬ 
form  every  injumffion  the  holy  fee  thought  proper  to 
demand.  When  things  were  thus  adjufted,  the  affaf- 
fins  who  had  murdered  Becket  were  allowed  to  retire 
in  fafetv  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  dignities  ; 
and  the  king,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  different  objedft,  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  totally  reduced  that  ifland.  See  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  king  was  fcarcely  freed  from  the  war  with  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  dangerous  controverfy  in  which  he  had 
engaged  with  the  chur-ch  of  Rome,  when  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  the  moft  unnatural  contefis  with  his 
children,  to  whom  he  had  always  behaved  in  the  moft 
tender  and  affeflionate  manner.  Ht  had  ordered 
Henry  his  eldeft  fon  to  be  anointed  king  •,  and  had 
deftined  him  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  counties  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  ;  territories  which  lay 
contiguous,  and  which  might  thus  eafily  lend  their 
affiftance  to  one  another.  Richard  hi3  fecund  fon 
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was  inverted  in  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of  £nglaml. 

Poidtou  :  Geoffrey,  his  third  fon,  inherited,  in  right 1 - -v — 

of  his  wife,  the  duchy  of  Brittany:  and  the  new  con-  l73* 

queft  of  Ireland  was  deftined  for  the  appendage  of 
John  his  fourth  fon,  for  whom  he  had  negociated  a 
marriage  with  Adelais  the  only  daughter  of  Humbert 
count  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne  ;  and  with  whom  he 
was  to  receive  as  a  dowry  very  confiderable  demefnes 
in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Breffe,  and  Dauphiny.  This 
greatnefs  of  Henry’s  family  alarmed  the  king  of 
France  ;  and  he  therefore  excited  young  Piince  Henry 
to  demand  of  his  father,  either  the  immediate  rcfigna- 
tion  of  the  crown  of  England,  or  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  king  refufed  to  comply  with  iuch  an  ex¬ 
travagant  demand  ;  upon  which  the  prince  made  his 
efcape  to  Paris,  where  he  was  protefted  by  the  Ftench 
king.  This  happened  in  1173  j  and  the  lame  year, 

Queen  Eleanor,  finding  that  fhe  was  now  grown  very 
difagreeable  to  the  king,  communicated  her  dilcontent 
to  her  tw'o  younger  children  Geoffrey  and  Richard, 
whom  (lie  engaged  alio  to  demand  the  territories  af- 
figned  them,  and  then  fly  to  the  court  of  France.  The  IS5l 
queen  berfelf  was  meditating  an  efcape  to  the  fame  Queen  E- 
court,  and  had  put  on  man’s  apparel  for  that  purpofe,  j.c^or  con* 
when  the  was  feized  and  confined  by  Henry’s  order. 

The  licentious  ba.ons  in  the  mean  time  wifhed  for  a 
change  of  government  ;  hoping  to  have  liberty,  under 
young  and  inexperienced  princes,  to  commit  thofe  ra¬ 
pines  and  violences  which  they  could  not  do  wuth  l’afety 
when  governed  by  fuch  a  prudent  and  vigilant  king 
as  Henry.  In  the  mkift  of  this  univerlal  deft&ion, 
however,  the  Englifh  monarch  ftill  retained  his  ulual 
intrepidity,  and  prepared  with  as  much  vigour  as  pof- 
fible  for  the  conteft.  As  he  could  depend  on  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  very  few  of  his  nobility,  he  was  obliged  to 
enlift  iri  his  fervice  a  number  of  defperate  ruffians  call¬ 
ed  Brabenfons,  and  fome  times  Rout/e's  or  Collereuux, 
though  for  what  reafim  is  not  mentioned  in  biltory. 

Thefe  banditti  were  very  numerous  during  the  times 
of  the  feudal  government,  when  many  private  wars 
were  carried  on  between  the  nobles  ;  and  20,000  of 
theft,  with  a  few  forces  furnilhed  by  his  faithful  ba¬ 
rons,' ’fcompofed  the  whole  of  Henry’s  army  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

With  this  force  the  king  of  England  totally  over¬ 
threw  the  fchemes  of  his  enemies  on  the  continent  ; 
but  being  very  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
he  this  very  year  (1173)  agreed  to  a  conference  with 
the  king  of  France.  At  this  interview,  Henry  offer¬ 
ed  his  children  the  moft  advantageous  terms.  He  in- 
fifted  only  on  retaining  the  fovereign  authority  in  all 
his  dominions.  To  Henry  he  offered  half  the  revenues 
of  the  Grown  of  England,  with  fome  places  of  furety 
in  that  kingdom;  or  if  he  chofe  rather  to  refide  in  Nor- 
mandv,  half  the  revenues  of  that  duchy,  with  all  thole 
of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer  to  Richard  in  Gui¬ 
enne  ;  he  promifed  to  refign  all  Brittany  to  Geoffrey  ; 
and  if  thefe  conceffions  were  not  deemed  fufficient,  he 
agreed  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  pope’s  legates,  who 
were  prefent,  ftiould  require  of  him.  The  conference, 
however,  was  broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  ;  who  not  only  reproached  Henry  in  the  moft 
indecent  manner,  but  even  put  his  hand  to  his  fword, 
as  if  he  intended  to  attempt  fome  violence  againft 
him. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  mod  of  the  Englifh  nobility- 
united  in  oppofition  againft  their  fovereign  ;  and  an  ir¬ 
ruption  at  this  time  by  the  king  of  Scotland  aflifted 
their  rebellious  fchemes.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  foon 
after  invaded  Suffolk  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Fle¬ 
mings  *,  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great  daughter, 
and  the  earl  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  Soon  after, 
William  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  repulfed, 
and  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  arm*,  broke  the  truce, 
and  invaded  England  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
committing  the  mod  terrible  devadations.  Henry  in 
the  mean  time,  to  reconcile  himfelf  thoroughly  to  the 
church,  performed  the  penances  at  the  tomb  of  Tho¬ 
mas  a  Becket  which  he  had  formerly  promifed  to  do. 
As  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of  the  church  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  walked  barefoot 
towards  the  town,  and  prodrated  himfelf  before  the 
fhrine  of  the  faint.  He  remained  a  whole  day  in  prayer 
and  fading,  watched  the  holy  relics  all  night,  made  a 
grant  of  50I.  a  year  to  the  convent  for  a  condant  fup- 
ply  of  tapers  to  illuminate  the  dirine  ;  and  not  fatis- 
fied  with  thefe  fubmiflions,  he  alfembled  a  chapter  of 
monks,  difrobed  himfelf  before  them,  put  a  lcourge 
into  each  of  their  hands,  and  prefented  his  bare  fhoul- 
ders  to  their  drokes.  Next  day  he  received  abfolu- 
tion  ;  and,  departing  for  London,  had  the  agreeable 
news  of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  William  king  of 
Scotland,  which  happened  on  the  very  day  of  his  ab- 
folution. 

This  viflory  proved  decidve  in  Henry’s  favour.  The 
Englidi  barons  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing 
for  a  revolt,  indantly  delivered  up  their  cadles  to  the 
viftor,  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  few  weeks  redored 
to  perfect  tranquillity.  Prince  Henry,  who  was  ready 
to  embark  with  a  great  army  to  join  the  Englilh  rebels, 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  enterprife.  Soon  after 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  king  of  France  ;  in 
which  Henry  granted  his  children  much  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  than  he  had  offered  them  before.  1  he 
principal  were,  fome  penfions  for  their  fupport,  cadles 
for  their  refidence,  and  an  indemnity  to  all  their  ad- 

_ r  herents.  The  greated  fufferer  by  this  war  was  W  ll- 

Dwns  h;m- Ham  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  compelled  to  fign  a 
elf  Henry’s  treaty,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  do  homage  to 
Henry  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  agreed, 
that  his  barons  and  brfhops  fhould  do  the  fame  ;  and 
that  the  fortreffes  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  diould  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  till  the  articles  were  per¬ 
formed.  This  treaty  was  executed  mod  punctually 
and  rigoroudy  on  the  10th  of  Augud  1175*  ^'e 

king,  barons,  and  prelates  of  Scotland,  did  homage 
to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York;  the  greated  hu¬ 
miliation  to  which  the  Scottifh  nation  had  ever  been 
fubjeCted. 

Newdfflen-  Henry  was  now  freed  from  all  troubles,  either  at 
Goes  in  home  or  abroad,  for  five  years;  during  which  time.  he 
Henry’s  fa- made  feveral  falutary  laws  for  the  good  of  his  king¬ 
ly*  dom.  But,  in  1180,  the  ambitious  fpirit  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  involved  him  in  frefh  calamities.  Richard,  who 
had  been  inverted  by  his  father  in  t lie  fovereignty  of 
Guienne,  refufed  to  do  homage  to  his  elder  brother, 
as  King  Henry  had  required  him  to  do.  Young  Henry 
and  Geoffrey,  uniting  their  arms,  invadtd  their  bro¬ 
ther’s  dominions;  and  while  the  king  was  endeavour- 
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ing  to  compofe  their  differences,  he  found  himfelf  cun-  England. 

fpired  againft  by  them  all.  The  confpiracy,  however, v - ' 

was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1 1 83. A>  1 1  -3 
He  had  retired  to  Martel,  a  caftle  near  Turenne,  where 
he  was  feized  with  a  fever  ;  and  perceiving  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  death,  he  was  at  laft  ftruck  with  remorfe 
for  his  undutiful  behaviour  towards  his  father.  He 
fent  a  meffenger  to  the  king,  who  was  not  far  diftant ; 
expreffed  his  contrition  for  his  faults  ;  and  intreated 
the  favour  of  a  vifit,  that  he  might  at  leaft  die  with  the 
falisfaCfion  of  having  received  his  forgivenefs.  T  he  m 

king,  who  had  fo  often  experienced  his  fon’s  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  violence,  apprehended  that  his  ficknefs  was 
entirely  a  feint,  and  dared  not  truft  himfelf  in  the 
prince’s  hands.  But  foon  after,  receiving  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  death,  and  proofs  of  his  fincere  re¬ 
pentance,  the  good  old  king  was  affefled  with  the 
deepeft  l'orrcw.  He  thrice  fainted  away  ;  he  accufed 
his- own  hard-heartednefs  in  refufing  the  dying  requeft 
of  his  fon  ;  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  the 
prince  of  the  laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for 
his  offences. 

Prince  Henry,  who  died  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age, 
left  no  pofterity.  His  brother  Richard  fucceeded  to 
his  dominions,  and  foon  difeovered  as  turbulent  a  fpirit 
as  that  which  had  a&uattd  his  brother.  He  refufed 
to  give  up  Guienne,  which  Henry  had  defigned  for  his 
fourth  fon  John  ;  and  even  made  preparations , for  car¬ 
rying  on  war  againft  his  father,  and  brother  Geoffiey. 

Henry  fent  for  Eleanor  his  queen,  the  heirefs  of  Gui¬ 
enne  ;  to  whom  Richard,  either  dreading  an  infurrec- 
tion  in  her  favour,  or  out  of  a  fenfe  of  duty,  willingly 
yielded  up  the  territory,  and  retired  peaceably  to  his 
father’s  court.  This  breach,  however,  was  no  fooner 
made  up,  than  Geoffrey  demanded  Anjou  to  be  added 
to  his  dominions  in  Brittany.  1  his  the  king  refufed  ; 
upon  which  he  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  levy  an  army  againft  his  father.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  was  freed  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
from  that  quarter,  by  his  fon’s  death,  who  was  killed 
in  a  tournament  at  Paris.  The  lofs  of  this  prince  gave 
few,  except  the'  king  himfelf,  any  uneafinefs  ;  for  he 
was  univerfally  hated,  and  went  among  the  people  by 
the  name  of  the  Child  of  Perdition.  The  widow  ot 
Geoffrey,  foon  after  his  deceafe,  was  delivered  ot  a 
fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur ,  and  was  inyeil- 
ed  in  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  under  the  guardiar.lhip  of 
his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  alfo 
fuperior  lord  of  that  territory.  Philip,  as  lord  para¬ 
mount,  difputed  for  fome  time  his  title  to  this  ward- 
fliip;  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  Bretons,  who  preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 

Some  other  caufes  inflamed  the  diffenfion  between  tl.cfe 
two  monarchs,  and  Philip  once  more  feduetd  Richard 
from  his  duty.  He  infilled,  that  his  marriage  with 
Adelais,  Philip’s  liil«  r,  tliould  be  immediately  com¬ 
pleted,  and  threatened  to  enforce  bis  pretenfions  with 
a  formidable  armv.  This  occafioned  another  confe¬ 
rence  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  the  ufuul  place ot 
meeting,  under  a  vaft  elm  that  is  faid  to  have  fliaded  • 
more  than  an  acre.  In  the  mic’ft  of  this  conference 
the  archbifhop  of  Tyre  appeared  brtorc  the  aftembly 
in  the  moll  miferable  habit,  and  begged  aflillancc  u- 
gaintl  the  infidels,  who,  under  Saladin,  had  alnolt  to- 

tally  expelled  the  Cbxiftians  from  AGa* 
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England,  gence  appeared  fo  very  difmal,  that  the  kings  of  France 
*"  *  '  and  England  laid  afide  their  anirnofity.  Both  of  them 

A.  D.  ii sP-jrarnediately  took  the  crofs  •,  but  Richard,  who  had 
long  wdlhed  to  have  all  the  glory  of  Rich  an  expedition 
to  himfelf,  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  for 
a  partner  in  his  victories.  He  therefore  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  France  ;  fo  that  Henry 
found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
the  crufade,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf  again!!  this  un¬ 
natural  combination.  The  event  oi  the  war  proved 
very  unfortunate  for  Henry,  who  loll  feveral  towns,  and 
narrowly  efeaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
himfelf.  At  laft  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  the  archbiftiop  of  Rheims;  but  upon  terms 
Very  humiliating  to  the  king  of  England.  It  was 
agreed  that  Richard  (hould  marry  the  princefs  Adelais, 
and  be  crowned  king  of  England  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  ;  that  Henry  fhould  pay  20,000  marks  to 
the  king  of  France,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  charges 
of  the  war  •,  that  his  own  barons  (hould  engage  to 
make  him  obferve  this  treaty,  and  in  cafe  of  violating 
rt,  to  join  Philip  and  Richard  again!!  him;  and  that 

126  all  his  vaffals  who  had  -efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Richard 

His  ex-  fnould  receive  an  indemnity  for  their  offence.  Thefe 

tre™'  terms,  mortifying  as  they  were,  Henry  bore  with  pa- 

621  eat  ’  tience  ;  but  when,  upon  receiving  a  lift  of  the  barons 

that  weie  to  be  pardoned,  he  found  his  own  fon  John, 
■who  was  his  favourite,  among  them,  he  could  no  longer 
fupport  his  grief.  He  broke  out  into  the  moft  la¬ 
mentable  expreftions  of  defpair  ;  turfed  the  day  in 
which  he  received  his  miferable  being  ;  and  bellowed 
Cn  his  ungrateful  children  a  maledidlion  which  he 
could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to  retradf. 
Soon  after,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  fever  occafioned  by 
his  grief;  and  of  this  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1189, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  and  35th  of  his  reign.  His 
natural  fon  Geoffrey,  who  alone  had  behaved  dutifully 
towards  him,  attended  his  corpfe  to  the  nunnery  of 
Fontevrault,  where  it  lay  in  ftate  in  the  abbey-church. 
Next  day  Richard,  who  came  to  vifit  the  dead  body  of 
his  father,  was  llrutk  with  horror  at  the  fight.  At  his 
approach,  the  blood  was  feen  to  gulh  out  at  the  mouth 
and  noftrils  of  the  corpfe  ;  and  this  accident  was,  by 
the  fuperftition  of  the  limes,  interpreted  as  the  moft 
dreadful  rebuke.  Richard  could  not  endure  the  fight. 
He  exclaimed  that  he  was  his  father’s  murderer  ;  and 
expreffed  a  ftrong,  though  too  late,  fenfe  of  his  unduti- 

127  ful  condudl. 

Richard  I.  Richard  fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofi- 
tion  immediately  after  his  father’s  death  ;  and,  on  his 
acceflion,  fet  his  mother  Eleanor  (who  had  been  again 
confined)  at  liberty.  A  romantic  defire  for  ftrange 
adventures,  and  an  immoderate  zeal  for  the  external 
rites  of  religion,  were  the  ruling  paftions  of  the  times. 
By  the  fir!!  of  thefe  Richard  was  inflamed  to  the 
higheft  degree,  and  therefore  behaved  as  if  the  whole 
defign  of  his  government  tad  been  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidels.  The 
fuperftition  of  the  people  {bowed  itfelf  in  a  moft  vio- 

128  lent  and  tragical  manner  on  the  very  day  of  the  king’s 

Maflacre  of  coronation.  The  Jews  were  the  objedls  of  univerfal 
the  Jews.  f0  that  Richard  had  iffued  out  orders  forbid¬ 

ding  any  of  them  from  appearing  at  his  coronation. 
But  fome  of  them  bringing  him  large  prefents  from 


their  nation,  prefumed,  notwithftanding  thefe  orders,  England. 

to  approach  the  hall  in  which  the  king  dined.  Being - ~v — -J 

difcovered,  they  were  expofed  to  the  infults  and  inju-  ll35>- 

ries  of  the  byftanders  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 

fled,  and  were  purfued  by  the  people.  A  report  was 

Ipread,  that  the  king  had  given  orders  to  maflacre  all 

the  Jews.  This  fuppoled  command  was  executed  in 

the  moft  cruel  manner.  Multitudes  were  flaughtered 

in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  this  example  was  followed 

in  moft  of  the  cities  of  England.  Five  hundred  Jews 

had  retired  into  York  caftle  tor  fafety  :  but  finding 

themfelves  unable  to  deiend  the  place,  they  murdered 

their  wives  and  children  ;  threw  the  dead  bodies  over 

the  wall  again!!  their  enemies  who  attempted  to  fcale 

it  ;  and  then,  fetting  fire  to  the  houfes,  perilbed  in  the 

flames.  The  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were 

all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathedral  where 

their  bonds  were  kept,  and  made  a  iolemn  bonfire  of 

them  before  the  altar.  129 

Richard  immediately  began  to  take  meafures  for  his  R-ichaid’s 
expedition  into  Paleftine.  His  father  had  left  him 
ico,ooo  marks  ;  and  this  fum  he  augmented  by  all  ex- journey 
pedients  he  could  think  of,  however  pernicious  to  the'toPaieftine. 
public,  or  dangerous  to  the  royal  authority.  He  fet 
up  to  fale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown,  and 
feveral  offices  of  the  greateft  truft  and  power.  Liber¬ 
ties,  charters,  caftles,  were  given  to  the  bed  bidders. 

His  friends  warned  him  of  the  danger  attending  this 
venality  ;  but  he  told  them  he  would  fell  the  city  of 
London  itfelf,  if  he  could  find  .a  purchafer.  Nume¬ 
rous  exadfions  were  alfo  pradfiled  upon  all  ranks  and 
ftatiotis;  menaces,  promifes,  and  expoftulations,  were 
ufed  to  fright  the  timid,  and  allure  the  avaricious.  A 
zealous  preacher  of  thofe  times  was  emboldened  to  re 
monftrate  again!!  the  king’s  condudl ;  and  advifed  him 
to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  which  were  pride, 
avarice,  and  fenfuality.  To  this  Richard  readily  re¬ 
plied,  “  You  counfel  right,  my  friend  ;  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  provided  hufbands  for  them  all.  I  will  difpofe  of 
my  pride  to  the.  templars  ;  my  avarice  to  the  monks  ; 
and  as  for  my  fenfuality,  the  clergy  (hall  (hare  that 
among  them.”  At  length  the  king  having  got  toge¬ 
ther  a  fufficient  lupply  for  his  undertaking,  and 
even  fold  his  fuperiority  over  Scotland  for  a  mode¬ 
rate  fum,  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  whither  he 
was  impelled  by  repeated  meffages  from  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  ready  to  embark  on  the  fame  enter- 
prife. 

An  account  of  Richard’s  exploits  in  this  expedition 
is  given  under  the  articles  Egypt,  Sicily,  Cyprus, 

&c. —  Having  at  laft  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
he  fet  cut  on  his  return  for  England.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  He  durft  not  return 
by  the  way  he  came,  as  this  would  put  him  in  the 
power  of  the  king  of  France,  between  whom  and  the 
king  of  England  an  irreconcilable  enmity  had  taken 
place.  No  way  therefore  was  left  but  by  going  more 
to  the  north  ;  for  which  reafon  he  took  dripping  for 
Italy,  but  was  wrecked  near  Aquileia.  From  thence 
he  travelled  towards  Ragufa,  and  refolved  to  make  his  x 
way  through  Germany  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim.  But  Taken  pri- 
his  expences  and  liberalities  having  betrayed  him,  not-  loner  on  hfs 
withftanding  this  difguife,  he  was  arrefted  by  Leopold  returru 
duke  of  Auftria,  wlro  commanded  him  to  be  loaded 
with  (hackles.  This  prince  had  ferved  under  Richard 
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at  the  fiege  of  Acre  (the  ancient  Ptolemais),  where 
having  received  fome  difguft,  he  took  this  bafe  me¬ 
thod  of  revenging  himfelf.  Henry  VI.  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  then  equally  an  enemy  to  Richard,  on 
account  of  his  having  married  Berengaria  the  daughter 
of  Tancred  king  of  Sicily.  He  therefore  required  the 
royal  captive  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  ftipulated 
a  large  l'um  of  money  to  the  duke  as  a  reward  for  his 
fervice. 

The  kingdom  of  England  in  the  mean  time  was  in 
great  confufion.  Richard  had  left  it  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hugh  bifliop  of  Durham,  and  Longchamp  bi- 
fhop  of  Ely.  The  tempers  of  thefe  prelates  being 
very  different,  an  animofity  between  them  foon  took 
place.  Longchamp  at  laft  arrefted  his  colleague,  and 
obliged  him  to  refign  his  power  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty.  The  king,  by  many  letters,  commanded 
Longchamp  to  replace  his  coadjutor,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  When  the  fituation  of  the  king  became  uncer¬ 
tain,  Longchamp  tyrannized  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
John  the  king’s  brother  thought  proper  to  oppofe 
him.  He  then  left  the  kingdom  ;  and  upon  this  the 
archbifhop  of  Rouen  was  made  judiciary  in  his  room. 
The  king  of  France  being  informed  of  thefe  diffenfions, 
drove  to  increafe  them  as  much  as  poflible  ;  and  had 
even  almoft  prevailed  upon  John  to  throw  off  his  allegi¬ 
ance,  by  promifing  to  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  all 
Richard’s  continental  dominions. 

When  the  Englifh  firft  received  the  news  of  Ri¬ 
chard’s  captivity,  a  .general  indignation  was  excited 
through  the  whole  nation.  The  greateft,  and  almoft 
the  only  traitor  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  king’s  own 
brother  John.  On  the  veiy  firft  invitation  from  the 
court  of  France,  he  went  abroad  and  held  a  confulta- 
tion  with  Philip,  the  object  of  which  was  the  perpe¬ 
tual  ruin  and  captivity  of  his  unhappy  brother.  He 
promifed  to  deliver  into  Philip’s  hands  a  great  part  of 
Normandy ;  and,  in  return,  he  received  the  invefti- 
ture  of  all  Richard’s  tranfmarine  dominions:  it  is  even 
faid,  that  he  did  homage  to  the  French  king  for  the 
crown  of  England. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  conqueft 
of  it.  He  was,  however,  at  laft  repulfed  by  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  who  was  now  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded,  on  condition  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  French  king  20,000  merks,  and  putting  four 
tallies  into  his  hands  by  way  of  fecurity  for  the  pay¬ 
ment. — John,  who  had  come  over  to  England,  met 
with  ftill  lefs  fuccefs  in  his  enterprifes.  He  was  only 
able  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  caftles  of  Windfor 
and  Wallingford;  but  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
demanded  the  kingdom  as  heir  to  his  brother,  of  whole 
death  he  pretended  to  have  received  certain  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  was  rejected  by  all  the  barons,  and  meafures 
were  taken  to  oppofe  and  fubdue  him.  The  defence 
of  the  kingdom  was  fo  well  provided  for,  that  John, 
after  fome  fruitlefs  efforts,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  his  opponents  ;  and,  before  the  expiration  of 
it,  he  thought  proper  to  retire  to  France,  where  he  o- 
penly  acknowledged  his  alliance  with  Philip. 

All  the  efforts  of  Richard’s  enemies  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual  to  detain  him  in  captivity.  He  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  where  the  em¬ 
peror  Henry  brought  againft’ him  a  charge  of  many 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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crimes  and  mifdemeanours :  but  to  this  the  king  replied  Engla..^ 

with  fo  much  fpirit  and  eloquence,  that  the  German  v - * 

princes  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  conduct  of  theAhn,)j 
emperor  ;  the  pope  threatened  him  with  excommuni¬ 
cation  ;  and  Henry,  who  had  hearkened  to  the  propo- 
fals  of  the  king  of  France  and  Prince  John,  found  that 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  execute  his  and  their 
bafe  purpofes,  and  detain  the  king  of  England  any 
longer  in  captivity.  He  therefore  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  agreed  to  reftore  him  to 
his  liberty  for  150,000  merks,  about  100, cool,  of 
our  money,  of  which  100,000  merks  were  to  be  paid 
immediately,  and  67  hoftages  delivered  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

The  money  for  the  king’s  ranfom  was  mod  cheer-  Richard  re- 
fully  raifed  by  the  Englifh.  The  churches  and  mona- leafed  from 
fleries  melted  down  their  plate  to  the  amount  0fcaptiTlty* 
30,000  merks;  the  bilhops,  abbots,  and  monks,  paid 
a  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  rent;  the  parochial  clergy 
contributed  a  tenth  part  of  their  tithes;  and  the  requi- 
fite  fum  being  thus  collefled,  Queen  Eleanor  and  Wal¬ 
ter  archbilhop  of  Rouen  fet  out  with  it  for  Germa¬ 
ny,  paid  the  money  to  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Au- 
ftria  at  Mentz,  delivered  them  hoftages  for  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  freed  Richard  from  his  captivity.  His 
efcape  was  very  critical.  Henry  had  been  detected  in 
the  affafiination  of  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  and  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  like  nature  on  the  duke  of  Louvaine  ; 
and  finding  himfelf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  on  account  of  thefe  odious  practices,  he 
had  determined  to  feek  fupport  from  an  alliance  witli 
the  French  king,  and  to  detain  Richard  in  perpetual 
captivity,  notwithftanding  the  fum  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  ranfom.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that 
Richard  fhould  be  purfued  and  arrefted ;  but  the 
king  making  all  imaginable  hafte,  had  already  em¬ 
barked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  was  out  of 
fight  of  land  when  the  emptror’s  meffengers  reached 
Antwerp.  The  king  of  France  no  fooner  heard  of 
Richard’s  deliverance,  than  he  wrote  to  John  his  con¬ 
federate  in  thefe  terms  :  “  Take  care  of  yourfelf :  the 
devil  is  broke  loofe.”  133 

The  king  of  England  relumed  from  captivity  cn  Return*  ’• 
the  20th  of  March  1194,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmoft  joy  by  his  fubjeifts.  He  had  been  but  one  day 
landed,  when  his  treacherous  brother  John  came  to 
make  his  fubmiffion.  At  the  intercefiion  of  Queen  E- 
leanor  be  was  received  into  favour.  “  I  turgive  him 
(faid  the  king),  and  hope  I  (hall  as  eafily  forget  his 
offences  as  he  will  my  pardon.”  Richard  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  king  of  France,  and 
therefore  inftantly  made  war  upon  him.  But  tin  ugh 
both  kings  were  inflamed  with  the  roefl  violent  refent- 
ment  againft  each  other,  they  found  it  impoflible  to 
engage  their  powerful  barons  heartily  in  their  caufe. 

The  war,  therefore,  produced  no  r»  markable  event ; 
and,  in  1195,  was  concluded  by  a  truce  for  five  years. 

On  fome  flight  occafion  it  was  ready  to  break  out  a- 
new,  when  the  pope’s  legate  interpoled,  and  a  treaty 
was  about  to  be  concluded.  King  Richard  in  the 
mean  time  was  wounded  bv  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of 
Cbalus,  a  cattle  of  Limoges.  The  wound  was  not  in  Hh  death, 
itfrlf  danger,  us  but  being  unlkilfully  treated,  a  mor¬ 
tification  enlued.  ai  d  I  e  king  expired  on  the  6th  of 
April  1199,  in  the  johi  year  of  his  reign  and  4  2d  of 

L  his 
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England.  Ills  age.  By  Ins  will  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  bro- 
ther  John,  but  diftributed  a  fourth  part  of  his  treafure 
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John  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  without 
2  opposition,  but  foon  found  his  affairs  embarraffed  on 
the  continent.  The  king  of  France,  who,  during  the 
life  of  King  Richard,  had  always  fupported  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  John,  now  gave  a  like  fupport  to  the  claims 
of  Prince  Arthur  the  fon  of  Geoffrey,  who,  though 
only  12  years  of  age,  promifed  to  be  deferving  of  the 
kingdom.  But  in  this  matter  the  king  of  France  flow¬ 
ed  fo  much  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  that  Conftantia, 
the  mother  of  the  young  prince,  thinking  that  her 
ally  defigned  to  keep  for  himfelf  the  provinces  which 
he  pretended  to  conquer  for  Arthur,  fubmitted  herfelf 
and  her  fon  to  John,  who  detained  them  in  Mans ; 
and  thus  became  undifputed  ruafter  of  the  whole  em¬ 
pire. 

The  new  king  was  weak,  tyrannical,  cruel,  and 
treacherous.  In  Short,  he  feemed  to  be  endowed  with 
almoft  every  bad  quality  that  can  fall  to  the  Share  of 
man.  His  eonduft,  therefore,  foon  rendered  him  uni- 
verfally  odious.  Imagining  himfelf  now  fecure  on  the 
fide  of  France,  he  indulged  his  pafllon  for  Ifabella, 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  count  of  Angouleme, 
with  whom  he  was  much  enamoured.  His  queen,  the 
heirefs  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  was  fti'.l  alive  ;  and 
Ifabella  was  married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  though, 
by  reafon  of  her  youth,  the  marriage  had  not  been  con- 
fummated.  John  perfuaded  the  count  de  Angouleme 
to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her  huSband  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  procured,  under  fome  pretence  or 
other,  a  divorce  from  the  queen.  Thus  he  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  pope,  and  alfo  of  the  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  againlt 
him. 

As  John  had  neither  courage  nor  policy  fufficient  to 
keep  his  barons  in  awe,  he  took  a  method  for  that  pur- 
pofe  equally  bafe  and  cruel.  This  was  by  hiring  a  fet 
of  ruffians,  whom  he  called  his  champions,  to  fight  duels 
with  them,  in  cafes  where  they  required  to  clear  them- 
felves  from  any  charge  by  fighting  a  duel,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Thus  he  propofed  to  get  rid 
of  his  refractory  barons  ;  but  they,  defpifing  opponents 
who  were  fo  far  below  their  rank,  refufed  to  fight  with 
them,  and  a  dangerous  combination  was  formed  among 
the  barons  againft  him. 

The  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  rendered  John  flill 
more  generally  detefted.  The  young  prince  with  his 
mother  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  and  found  their  in¬ 
tereft  more  vigoroufly  fupported  than  before.  Their 
enterprifes  were  attended  with  confidtrable  fuccefs, 
when  Arthur  himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
prifoner.  All  the  other  captives  were  fent  to  England  ; 
but  the  prince  was  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  of  Falaife,  and 
from  that  time  was  never  heard  of.  It  was  univerfallv 
believed  that  John  had  murdered  him  with  his  own 
band  ;  and  this  inflamed  tin  general  refentment  againft 
him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  be  foon  after  loft  all  his 
French  provinces.  In  1 205,  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
jtfelf  was  alfo  conquered  by  Philip,  and  John  was  forced 
to  fly  with  difgrace  to  England. 

The  king  was  refolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
the  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had  deforted  his  fland- 
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ard  in  Normandy.  For  this  reafon,  he  levied  large  England. 

fums  on  their  eftates  ;  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  undertake  1 — - < 

an  expedition  to  the  continent.  This  expedition,  how-  h>.  1205. 
ever,  he  foveral  times  capricioufiy  deferred ;  and  once 
having  ventured  out  to  fea,  returned  again  without  ma¬ 
king  the  fmalleft  attempt.  At  laft,  he  landed  at  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Angiers  ;  but  hearing  that 
the  enemy  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him,  he  returned 
without  attempting  any  thing  elfe. 

This  irrefolute  and  cowardly  behaviour  of  John  made 
him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  fubjeCts  ;  but  the 
Norman  princes  had  fo  far  extended  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Englilb  crown,  that  the  barons,  however  difeon- 
tented,  durft  not  yet  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  John,  by  entering  into  a  controverfy  ’"ilk  h:s  contefr 
the  church,  completed  his  ruin.  The  clergy,  who  for  with  rhe 
fome  time  had  added  as  a  community  totally  indepen- pope, 
dent  of  the  civil  power,  had  their  elections  of  each 
other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone 
they  owned  fubjeCtion.  The  eleCtion  of  archbifliops, 
however,  had  been  a  fubjeCt  of  continual  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  fuffragan  biihops  and  the  Auguflinse  monks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died  $ 
and  the  Auguftine  monks,  in  a  very  private  manner, 
eleCted  Reginald,  their  foperior,  in  his  place.  The 
bifbops  exclaimed  againft  this  eleCtion,  as  a  manifoft 
innovation  of  their  privileges  ;  and  a  furious  theologi¬ 
cal  conteft  was  likely  to  enfue.  John  very  imprudently 
took  a  fide  in  this  controverfy,  and  efpoufod  the  caufe 
of  the  fuffragan  biffops;  in  confequence  of  which, 

John  de  Grey  bifhop  of  Norwich  was  chofen.  The. 
caufe  was  appealed  to  Rome  5  and  Pope  Innocent  III. 
foizing  with  avidity  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
power,  commanded  the  monks  to  choofe  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  an  Engliftiman,  then  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  power  of  nominating  an  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  (a  perfon  of  almoft  equal  authority  with 
the  king),  was  an  acquifition  that  would  effoCtually 
give  the  court  of  Rome  an  unlimited  authority  over 
England.  John  therefore  was  refolved  not  to  fubmit 
to  this  impofition  ;  but  he  had  not  judgment  fufficient 
to  conduCt  him.  He  violently  expelled  the  monks  from 
their  convent,  and  feized  upon  their  revenues.  The 
pope  perceiving,  from  this  abfurd  conduCt,  that  John 
was  unequal  to  the  talk  he  had  undertaken,  after  fome 
intreaties,  threatened  to  put  the  whole  kingdom  under 
an  interdidl.  The  prelates  threw  themfelves  on  their 
knees  before  the  king,  and  in  the  moft  earneft  manner 
intreated  him  to  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  holy  tri¬ 
bunal,  by  receiving  the  p-imate,  and  reftoring  the 
monks  to  their  convent.  John,  however,  broke  out 
into  the  moft  violent  inveCtives.  He  fwore  by  God's 
teeth  (his  ufoal  oath),  that  if  the  kingdom  was  put  un¬ 
der  an  interdidl,  he  would  baniff  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  confifoate  all  their  poffeffons.  The 
pope  at  laft,  finding  he  might  do  it  with  fafety,  iffued 
forth  this  terrible  fentence,  fo  much  dreaded  by  the 
whole  nation.  A  flop  was  immediately  put  to  divine 
fervice,  and  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  facraments 
except  baptifm.  The  church-doors  were  Ihut,  and  Tjie 
the  images  of  the  faints  laid  on  the  ground.  The  dom  laid 
dead  were  refufed  Chriftinn  burial;  and  were  thrown  under  an 
into  ditches  and  on  the  highways,  without  any  fune- interdidl. 
ral  folemnity.  Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  church¬ 
yards,  and  the  people  prohibited  the  ufe  of  meat  as 

in 
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England.  In  times  of  public  penance.  They  were  debarred  from 

S - v - all  pleafure  ;  even  from  (having  their  beards,  faluting 

A.D.  taij-each  other,  or  paying  any  regard  to  their  apparel.  The 
clergy  deplored  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  nation  in  the 
irtoft  lamentable  manner  •,  while  John,  in  revenge,  im- 
prifoned  all  their  concubines,  and  treated  the  adherents 
of  Langton  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 

The  ton  The  f'jr’ous  and  imprudent  efforts  of  John  proved 
excommu-  totally  ineffeclual.  He  had  fcarce  a  friend  left  in  the 
nicated, and  whole  nation  ;  and  therefore,  in  1 209,  the  pope  de- 
the  king-  nounced  a  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  him. 
to  Phiir^ofThis  'vas  f°on  followed  by  another  (till  more  terrible  •, 
France.  namely,  the  abfolving  all  the  lubjefls  of  the  king  of 
England  from  their  allegiance,  and  declaring  every  one 
to  be  excommunicated  who  had  any  commerce  with 
him  at  his  table,  council,  or  even  in  private  converfa- 
tion.  The  king,  rendered  quite  furious  by  thefe  re¬ 
peated  indignities,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  un¬ 
happy  fubje£b,  whofe  affections  he  ought  rather  to  have 
attempted  to  conciliate.  The  pope,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  execute  the  full  meafure  of  his  wrath  on  this 
devoted  prince,  by  giving  away  his  kingdom  to  Philip 
of  France.  He  publifhed  a  crufade  all  over  Europe 
againft  King  John  ;  exhorting  the  nobility,  the  knights 
and  men  of  every  condition,  to  take  up  arms  againft 
him,  and  enlift  under  the  French  banner.  Philip  was 
not  lefs  afifive  on  his  part.  He  fummoned  all  the  vaf- 
fals  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  •,  and  having 
collected  a  fleet  of  1700  veffels,  was  ready,  in  1213,  to 
invade  England. 

The  pope  had  now  overftretched  his  power  •,  and 
had  the  Englifh  nation  been  governed  by  a  prince  of 
any  degree  of  prudence  or  refolution,  the  power  of  the 
clergy  would  in  all  probability  have  been  totally  bro¬ 
ken.  The  people,  however  fuperftitious  and  ready  to 
obey  in  matters  of  religion,  could  not  tamely  fubmit 
to  be  given  away  by  the  pope  as  (laves  from  one  mafter 
to  another  ;  and  therefore  this  confederation,  added  to 
the  natural  antipathy  fubfifting  between  the  French 
and  Englifh,  put  John,  notwithftanding  all  his  offences, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men.  But  the  pope 
was  too  great  a  politician  to  fuffer  matters  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  extremities.  He  promifed  himfelf  many  more 
advantages  from  the  fubmiffisn  of  John  than  from  an 
alliance  with  Philip  5  and  therefore  came  over  in  per- 
fon,  or,  according  to  fotne,  fent  over  his  legate,  to 
England,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with  the  ba¬ 
rons,  but  in  reality  to  hold  a  conference  with  John. 
He  there  reprefented  to  this  forlorn  prince,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  enemy,  the  hatred  of  his  own  fiibjeiRs,  and 
the  fecret  confederacy  there  was  againft  him  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  intimated,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to 
fecure  him  from  the  impending  danger  •,  namely,  to  put 
himfelf  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  pope,  who  was  a 
merciful  father,  and  ftill  willing  to  receive  a  repenting 
(inner.  The  abjeft  and  irrefolute  fpirit  of  John  fub- 
mitted  to  this  laft  piece  of  arrogance,  and  he  took  an 
oath  to  obey  whatever  the  pope  (hould  command.  In 
confequenee  of  this  oath,  he  took  another,  the  mod  ex¬ 
traordinary  mentioned  in  the  records  of  hiflory  ;  and 
141  which,  as  it  was  taken  while  he  commanded  an  army 
John’s  fub-  of  60,000  men,  difeovers  a  meannefs  of  fpirit  almoft 
million  to  incredible.  The  terms  impofed  by  it  were  expreffed 
the  pope.  jn  the  following  words.  ■  “  I  John,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  king  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
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expiate  my  fins,  from  my  own  free  will,  and  the  advice  EigLnJ. 

of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Pope  - v—  * 

Innocent  and  his  fucceffors,  the  kingdom  .of  England,  ^  lil-‘ 
and  all  other  prerogatives  of  my  crown.  I  will  here¬ 
after  hold  them  as  the  pope’s  vaffal.  I  will  be  faithful 
to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my  mnjler , 
and  his  fucceffors  legitimately  defied.  I  promife  to 
pay  him  a  tribute  of  1000  merks  ;  to  wit,  700  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  300  for  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.” 

This  oath  was  taken  by  the  king  before  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  kneeling,  and  with  his  hands  held  up  between 
thofe  of  the  legate.  Having  then  agreed  to  reinftate 
Langton  in  the  primacy,  he  received  the  crown  which 
he  bad  been  fuppoted  to  have  forfeited  ;  while  the  le¬ 
gate,  to  add  to  his  former  infolence,  trampled  under 
his  feet  the  tribute  which  John  had  confented  to  pay. — 

The  king  of  France  was  enraged  at  this  behaviour  of 
the  pope  ■,  and  refolved  to  execute  his  project  of  con¬ 
quering  England,  in  fpite  of  him  and  all  his  cenfures. 

His  fleet,  however,  was  attacked  in  their  harbours  by 
the  Englifh,  who  took  300  veffels,  and  deftroyed  about 
100  more  ;  while  Philip,  finding  it  impuflible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reft  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
fet  fire  to  them  himfelf,  and  thus  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  fuccefs.  141 

John  being  thus  freed  from  all  danger,  continued  to  The  barons 
follow  the  fame  cruel  and  tyrannical  meafures  which 
had  hitherto  rendered  him  odious  to  his  fubjefls.  ^'Spreroga- 
fcandalous  fubjeflion  to  the  clergy  now  gave  the  ba-  lives  of  the 
rons  an  opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves,  in  order  torrown. 
reduce  the  enormous  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  1  heir 
defigns  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  concurrence  of 
Langton  the  primate,  who  on  all  occafions  (hosved  a 
fincere  regard  for  the  interefts  of  the  kingdom.  At  a 
fynod  of  his  prelates  and  clergy,  convened  in  St  Paul’s, 
on  pretence  of  examining  into  the  lc(!es  of  lome  bilhops 
who  had  been  exiled  by  John,  he  privately  conferred 
with  a  number  of  barons,  to  whom  he  expatiated  upon 
the  vices  and  injuftice  of  their  fovereign.  He  (howed 
them  a  copy  of  Henry  the  firll’s  charter  ;  (being  the 
only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  been  buried  in 
the  rubbifh  of  an  obfeure  monaftery).  Langton  exhortid 
the  barons  to  infift  on  a  renewal  of  it  ;  and  this  they 
folemnly  fwore  to  perform.  1  he  fame  agreement  was 
afterwards  renewed  at  a  more  numerous  meeting  of  ba¬ 
rons  fummoned  by  Langton  at  St  Edmonfbury.  Here 
it  was  refolved,  that  at  Chriftmas  they  thould  prefer 
their  common  petition  in  a  body,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  feparated  with  a  defign  to  put  themfelves  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  defence,  enlift  men,  and  fortifv  their  calth-. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1215,  they  repaired  to 
London,  accoutred  in  their  military  garb  and  equi¬ 
page,  and  prefented  their  petition  to  the  kioj,  alleging 
that  he  had  promifed  to  grant  a  confirmation  of  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  at  the  time  he  was 
abfolved  from  his  excommunication.  John  relented 
their  prefumption  ;  and  required  a  promife  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  that  they  would  never  demand,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  extort,  fuch  privileges  for  the  future.  1  ln» 
they  refufed  with  fuch  unanimity  and  refutation,  that 
the  king  defired  time  to  confider  of  their  deniiiu.s. 

He  promifed,  that,  at  the  feftival  of  Falter,  he  wool 
give  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  their  petition ;  and  offered 
them  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifliop  of 
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England.  Ely,  and  the  earl  marefchal,  as  fureties  for  fulfilling  his 

' - ~v~"  -i'  engagements. 

A.  D.  1215.  The  barons  accepted  of  his  fecurities,  and  departed 
peaceably  ;  but  John  had  no  defign  of  complying  with 
their  defires.  He  had  recourfe  to  the  clergy,  wbofe 
power  he  had  feen  and  felt  in  fo  many  inftances.  He 
courted  their  favour,  by  granting  them  a  charter  efta- 
blifhing  all  thofe  rights  of  which  they  were  already  in 
the  poffeflion,  and  which  he  now  pretended  to  confirm 
when  he  had  not  the  liberty  to  refufe.  To  ingratiate 
himfelf  dill  farther  with  this  body,  he  took  the  crofs, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope  againft  the  ufurpation  of  the 
barons.  The  pope  wrote  letters  to  England,  reproach¬ 
ing  the  primate  and  bifhops  with  favouring  thefe  diffen- 
fions  \  and  commanded  them  to  promote  peace  between 
the  two  parties.  He  exhorted  the  barons  to  conciliate 
the  king,  not  with  menaces,  but  with  humble  intreaties ; 
and  promifed,  upon  their  obedience,  to  interpofe  his 
own  authority  in  favour  of  filch  of  their  petitions  as  he 
Ihould  find  to  be  juft.  At  the  fame  time,  he  annulled 
their  affociation,  and  forbade  them  to  enter  into  any 
confederacy  for  the  future. 

The  barons  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope’s  remon- 
ftranees  \  knowing  that  the  fulminations  of  the  court 
of  Rome  would  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  they  were  fe- 
conded  by  the  clergy  of  England.  After  waiting  till 
Eafler,  when  the  king  promifed  to  return  them  an 
anfwer,  they  met  by  agreement  at  Stamford.  There 
they  affembled  a  force  of  above  2000  knights,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  foot.  Thence  they  marched  to 
Brackley,  about  15  miles  from  Oxford,  the  place  where 
the  court  then  refided.  John,  hearing  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  fent  the  arehbithop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  others  of  his  council,  to  know  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  requefl,  and  what  thofe  liberties  were 
which  they  fo  much  importuned  him  to  grant.  The 
barons  delivered  a  fchedule  containing  the  chief  articles 
of  their  demands,  founded  on  the  charters  of  Henry  and 
Edward  ;  but  which  were  in  the  higheft  degree  difplea- 
fing  to  the  king.  He  burft  into  a  furious  palTion,  afk- 
ed  the  barons  why  they  did  not  alfo  demand  his  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  fwore  that  he  would  never  comply  with  fuch 
exorbitant  demands.  The  confederates  then  chofe  Ro¬ 
bert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general  ^  whom  they  dignified 
with  the  title  of  “  Marefchal  of  the  army  of  God  and 
of  the  holy  church.”  They  laid  fiege  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  took  Bedford,  and  were  joyfully  received  into 
London.  They  wrote  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  had  not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  threat¬ 
ening  their  eftates  with  devaluation  in  cafe  of  refufal 
or  delay. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  was  left  at  a  place  called 
Odiham  in  Surrey,  attended  only  by  feven  knights. 
He  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  the  ftorm  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  bis  bilhops  and  minifters.  He  appealed  to 
Langton  againft  the  barons,  not  fufpefiing  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  confederacy  ;  and  defired  him  to 
fulminate  the  church  cenfures  againft  thofe  who  had 
made  war  upon  their  lawful  prince.  Langton  declared 
that  he  would  pafs  no  cenfure  where  he  found  no  de¬ 
linquent  ;  but  faid,  that  much  might  be  done  if  the 
king  would  difmifs  fome  foreign  auxiliaries  which  he 
had  lately  brought  over.  Upon  this  John  dilbanded 
a  great  body  of  Germans  and  Flemings  whom  he  had 
hitherto  retained  in  his  fervice,  and  Langton  refufed 
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to  excommunicate  a  fingle  baron.  The  king,  being  England? 

now  quite  defencelefs,  was  obliged  at  laft  to  comply - - - ' 

with  the  demands  of  his  fubje6ts.  A  conference  was  1 2 1  S* 
accordingly  appointed,  and  all  things  were  adjufted  for 
this  molt  important  treaty. 

The  king’s  commiflioners  met  the  barons  at  a  place  They  force 
called  Runimede ,  between  Staines  and  Windfor  ;  and  him  to  figp 
which  is  yet  held  in  reverence  as  the  fpot  where  the  ‘^agna 
ftandard  of  freedom  was  firft  erefted  in  England.  Here^'aita‘ 
the  king  figned  the  charter  called  Magna  Charta : 
which  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  and  is  ft  ill  re¬ 
garded  as  the  great  bulwark  of  Britifh  liberty.  See 
Magna  Charta .  144 

This  charter,  however,  at  the  time  that  it  was  made,  Principal 
fecured  liberty  to  the  clergy,  barons,  and  gentlemen,  ?rt*cles  of 
much  more  than  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  did'1’ 
not  for  a  long  time  obtain  any  privileges  of  import¬ 
ance.  Freedom  of  ele&ions  was  fecured  to  the  clergy  5. 
and  it  was  determined,  that  fines  on  them  for  any  of¬ 
fence  fhould  be  laid  on  in  proportion  to  their  eftates, 
and  not  the  value  of  their  benefices.  The  privileges 
fecured  to  the  barons  were,  either  abatements  in  the 
rigour  of  the  feudal  laws,  or  relief  from  arbitrary  and 
ambiguous  decifions  before  the  courts.  It  was  alfo 
decreed,  that  barons  Ihould  recover  the  lands  of  their 
vaflfals,  even  though  forfeited  by  felony,  after  having 
been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a 
day  ;  and  no  tax  was  to  be  impofed  without  confent 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  excepting  in  cafe 
of  the  captivity  of  the  king,  the  knighting  of  his  el- 
deft  fun,  or  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter.  No  land 
belonging  to  any  baron  was  to  be  feized  for  a  crown- 
debt,  unlefs  the  pofftffor  had  not  perfonal  property 
enough  to  pay  it ;  neither  was  any  vaffal  to  be  allowed 
to  fell  fo  much  of  his  land  as  to  incapacitate  him  from’ 
performing  the  neceffary  fervice  to  his  lord.  It  was 
alfo  determined,  that  when  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  was  called,  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  fhould 
be  fummoned  by  a  particular  writ,  and  the  leffer  ba¬ 
rons  fhould  receive  a  fummons  from  the  (heriff.  In 
favour  of  the  people  it  was  ftipulated,  that  they  fliould 
have  from  the  barons  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  king  to  the  former.  Merchants  were 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  without  any 
arbitrary  tolls  or  impofitions,  and  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  and  return  at  pleafure.  The  goods  of  every 
freeman  were  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his  will  ; 
or  if  he  died  inteftate,  the  neareft  heir  fliould  fucceed 
him.  No  carts,  liorfes,  or  wood,  were  to  be  taken  by 
the  crown  officers  without  the  confent  of  the  owner. 

The  king’s  courts  were  to  be  ftationary,  and  no  delay 
to  be  made  in  doing  juftice  to  every  one  j  no  freeman 
ffiould  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  difpoffeffed  of  his  free  te¬ 
nement,  outlawed  or  baniflied,  unlefs  by  the  legal  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  peers,  &c.  It  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that 
London  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  and 
the  tower  be  configned  to  the  primate,  till  the  15th 
of  Auguft  following  ;  or  till  the  articles  of  the  charter 
fhould  be  fulfilled.  To  give  the.  more  fecurity  for  this, 
the  king  allowed  them  to  choofe  2?  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  to  whofe  authority  no  limits  were  fet  either  in 
extent  or  duration.  If  any  complaint  were  made  of  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  either  by  the  king  or  his  of¬ 
ficers,  any  four  of  the  barons  might  admonifh  the  king 
to  redrefs  the  grievance  j  and  if  fatisfaftion  were  not 

obtained,* 
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land  obtained,  they  might  affemble  the  whole  council  of  25  ; 
ng<a‘1< ' .  and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  council,  were 
t.  D.  1 2 15.  empowered  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  the  charter.  In 
cafe  of  his  refiftance,  they  had  liberty  to  levy  war  againft 
him,  attack  his  caftles,  and  ufe  every  kind  of  violence, 
except  againft  his  perfon,  or  thofe  of  the  queen  or  chil¬ 
dren.  All  men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound, 
under  the  penalty  of  confifcation,  to  fwear  obedience  to 
the  25  barons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were 
to  choofe  12  knights,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  report 
fuch  evil  cuftoms  as  ought  to  be  redreffed  in  terms  of 
Magna  Charta. 

But  although  John  had  thus  obliged  himfelf,  by  wri¬ 
ting,  to  allow  liberty  to  his  fubje&s,  he  had  no  mind  that 
they  Ihould  enjoy  it  in  reality.  The  fenfe  of  his  fubjeflion 
to  his  own  vaffals  funk  deep  in  his  mind.  He  became 
fullen,  filent,  and  referved.  He  ffiunned  the  fociety  of 
his  former  friends  ;  and  retired  into  the  ifle  of  Wight, 

, , .  as  if  to  hide  his  difgrace  in  folitude  5  but,  in  reality,  to 
rhe  king  meditate  revenge  againft  the  barons.  He  fent  to  the 
raifes  an  ar-  continent  to  enlift  a  large  body  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
my  againft  ma(je  complaints  to  the  pope  of  the  infurreClions  of  the 
his  barons.  barons  aga;nft  him.  The  pontiff  very  warmly  efpoufed 
his  caufe  ;  a  bull  was  fent  over,  annulling  the  whole 
charter  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  foreign  troops  arriv¬ 
ing,  the  king  once  more  found  himfelf  in  a  condition 
to  demand  his  own  terms  from  his  fubjefts. 

The  barons  had  made  no  preparations  for  war,  not 
fufpefting  the  introduftion  of  a  foreign  army.  The 
king,  therefore,  was  for  fome  time  undifputed  matter 
of  the  field,  and  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  army.  The  nobility  who  had  been  moft 
adlive  in  procuring  the  great  charter  fled  with  their  fa- 
146  milies  to  Scotland,  where  they  obtained  the  proteClion 
They  offer  0p  King  Alexander  by  doing  homage  to  him.  The 
ftom^'o8"  barons  being  totally  unable  to  raife  an  army  capable  of 
Louis  the  contending  with  that  of  John,  applied  to  their  old  ene- 
French  my  Philip  of  France,  offering  to  acknowledge  his  eldeft 
king’s  fon.  Louis  for  their  fovereign,  on  condition  of  his  pro- 
tefling  them  from  the  fury  of  John  and  his  mercena¬ 
ries.  The  French  king  accepted  their  propofal  with 
joy  ;  and  twenty-five  hoftages  which  he  demanded  be¬ 
ing  fent  over,  began  to  make  the  moft  diligent  prepa¬ 
rations  for  this  expedition,  regardlefs  of  the  menaces  of 
the  pope,  who  threatened  him  with  excommunication, 
and  aftually  excommunicated  his  fon  Louis  fome  time 
after. 

The  firft  troops  who  came  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
barons,  were  only  a  body  of  ycoo  men  ;  but,  foon 
after,  Louis  with  a  powerful  army  landed  at  Sand¬ 
wich.  The  firft  effect  of  this  invafion  was,  that  moft 
of  John’s  foreign  troops  deferted,  refufing  to  ferve 
againft  the  heir  of  their  monarchy.  Many  confiderable 
noblemen  alfo  deferted  his  caufe,  and  Louis  daily  gain¬ 
ed  ground.  This  prince  advanced  to  London,  where 
the  barons  and  burghers  did  him  homage,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  after  he  had  fworn  to  confirm 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  His  impru¬ 
dence,  however,  in  preferring  on  all  occafions  his  French 
fubjefls  to  the  Englifh,  foon  excited  a  jealoufy  againft 
him,  which  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  caufe.  I  his 
jealoufy  was  greatly  increafed  by  the  death-bed  con- 
feflion  of  the  Count  de  Melun,  one  of  his  courtiers,  who 
declared  to  thofe  about  him,  that  it  was  Louis’s  de- 
fign  to  exterminate  the  Englifh  barons  as  traitors, 


and  to  bellow  their  dignities  and  eftates  upon  Ins  England. 

French  fubjefls,  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  more  fafe-  — -  - 1 

ly  rely.  This  caufed  a  confiderable  defertion  amongA>  lil6* 
Louis’s  party  :  fo  that  John  once  more  found  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  make  an  effort  for  his  crown.  He 
refolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  departed  from  Lynn,  and 
took  the  road  towards  Lincolnfhire  at  the  head  of  a 
great  body  of  troops.  His  road  lay  along  the  fhore, 
which  was  overflowed  at  high  water  •,  but  the  king, 
not  being  apprifed  of  this,  or  being  ignorant  of  the 
tides  of  the  place,  loft  all  his  carriages,  treafure,  and 
baggage  by  their  influx.  He  himfelf  efcaped  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swir.ftead  ; 
where  his  grief  for  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  and  the 
diftradled  Hate  of  his  affairs,  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
which  foon  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fatal  fymp-  147 
toms.  He  died  at  Newark  in  the  year  1216,  the  51ft  Death  of 
of  his  age,  and  1 8th  of  his  reign.  He  left  two  legi- K.mg Johns 
timate  fons  :  Henry,  who  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne, 
and  was  about  nine  years  of  age ;  and  Richard,  who  was 
about  feven.  He  left  alfo  three  daughters ;  Jane,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Alexander  king  of  Scotland  •,  Eleanor,  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  Ifabella,  married  to 
the  emperor  Frederic  II. 

When  John  died,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  mare- 
fchal  of  England.  By  this  office  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  of  confequence,  in  times  of  fuch  tur¬ 
bulence,  at  the  head  of  the  ftate.  He  was  a  noble¬ 
man  of  great  honour  and  fidelity,  and  had  continued 
faithful  to  John  in  his  greateft  reverfes  of  fortune.  He 
now  determined  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  infant 
Prince  Henry  j  and  therefore  carried  him  immediately 
to  Gloucefter,  where  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
performed,  in  the  prefence  of  Gaulo  the  legate  and  a 
very  few  noblemen,  by  the  bilhops  of  Winchefter  and  j^s 
Bath.  The  young  prince  was  obliged  to  fwear  fealty  Henrj  III. 
to  the  pope,  and  renew  the  homage  which  his  father 
had  done  for  the  kingdom  ,  after  which,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  chofen  protestor.  .  149 

Till  the  king  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  theHe  grants 
tranfadlions  of  his  reign  can  only  be  confidered  as  the  new  char- 
con  fequences  of  the  difpofition  of  Ins  tutors.  Pem¬ 
broke  caufed  him  grant  a  new  charter  of  liberties, 
confifting  of  the  conceffions  extorted  from  John,  with 
fome  alterations  }  and  the  next  year  it  was  renewed, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  other  articles.  Thus  thefc 
famous  charters  were  brought  very  nearly  to  the  ftiapa 
in  which  they  have  ever  fince  flood  5  and  they  were, 
during  many  generations,  tfteemed  the  moft  facrcd 
rampart  to  national  liberty  and  independence.  As 
thev  fecured  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  they  were 
anxioufly  defended  by  all,  and  became  in  a  manner  the 
bafis  of  the  Engliffi  monarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original 
contrafl,  which  botli  limited  the  authority  of  the  king, 
and  enfured  the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  fubjetb. 

Though  often  violated,  they  were  Hill  claimed  and  re¬ 
called  by  the  nobility  and  people  ;  and  as  no  precedents 
were  fuppofed  valid  that  infringed  them,  they  rather 
acquired,  than  loft,  authority,  from  the  frequent  attempt* 
made  againft  them,  in  feveral  ages,  by  regal  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power. 

Thefe  charters  were  made  ufe  of  by  Pembroke  as  ar¬ 
guments  to  draw  off  the  malecontent  barons  Irom  their 

allegiance  to  Louis.  He  reprefented  to  them,  tint, 

0  whatever 
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rigland.  whatever  jealoufy  they  might  have  entertained  againft 
the  late  king,  a  young  prince,  the  lineal  heir  of  their 
5-  ancient  monarchs,  had  now  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
without  fucceeding  either  to  the  refentments  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  predeceffor  :  That  the  defperate  expedi¬ 
ent,  which  they  had  employed,  of  calling  in  a  foreign 
potentate,  had,  happily  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  failed  of  entire  fuccefs  ;  and  it  was  fiill  in  their 
power,  by  a  quick  return  to  their  duty,  to  reftore  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  fecure  that  li¬ 
berty  for  which  they  lb  zealoully  contended  :  That,  as 
all  paft  offences  of  the  barons  were  now  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion,  they  ought,  on  their  part,  to  forget  their  com- 
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difabled  from  defending  themfelves.  This  misfortune  Eiwland. 
fo  difcouraged  the  barons  who  yet  adhered  to  Louis,  — k,—  , , 


if  he  had 

been  anywife  blameable  in  his  conducf,  had  left  to  his 
fon  the  falutary  warning  to  avoid  his  paths,  which  had 
led  to  fuch  fatal  extremities:  And  that,  having  now 
obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties,  it  was  their  in- 
teretl  to  fhow,  by  their  conduct,  that  the  acquifition 
was  not  incompatible  with  their  allegiance  ;  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  people,  fo  far  from  being 
hoftile  and  oppofite,  might  mutually  fupport  and  fuftain 
each  other. 

Thefe  confiderat'ions,  enforced  by  Pembroke’s  known 
charadler  of  conftancy  and  fidelity,  had  a  very  great 
t v°mS  5 1>ar-  influence  on  the  barons.  Moll:  of  them  began  to  ne- 
gociate  with  him,  and  many  actually  returned  to  their 
duty.  At  the  fame  time  Louis  continued  to  difguft 
thofe  of  his  own  party  by  the  preference  which  he  vi- 
fibly  gave  to  the  French.  Though  he  went  over  to 
France,  therefore,  and  brought  frefli  fuccours  from 
thence,  he  found  that  his  party  was  greatly  weaker 
than  before,  by  the  defertion  of  his  Englilh  confede¬ 
rates  :  and  that  the  death  of  King  John  had,  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  occafioned  the  total  ruin  of  his  af¬ 
fairs.  In  a  Ihort  time  Pembroke  was  fo  much  (Length¬ 
ened  by  deferters  from  Louis’s  party,  that  he  ventu¬ 
red  to  inveft  Mount  Sorel  ;  though  upon  the  approach 
of  the  count  de  Perche  with  the  French  army,  he  de- 
fifted  from  that  enterprife.  The  French  general  im¬ 
mediately  marched  to  Lincoln  ;  and,  being  admitted 
into  the  town,  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle,  and  foon  redu¬ 
ced  it  to  extremity.  Pembroke  fumrconed  his  forces 
from  every  quarter,  in  order  to  relieve  this  important 
place  ;  and  he  appeared  fo  much  fuperior  to  the 
French,  that  they  (hut  themfelves  up  within  the  city, 
refolving  to  take  fhelter  there.  But  the  garrilon  of  the 
caftle,  having  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  made  a 
vigorous  fally  upon  the  befiegers,  while  the  Englifh 
army  affaulted  them  from  without.  The  French  army 
was  totally  routed  ;  the  count  de  Perche  with  only 
two  perfons  more  were  killed  •,  but  many  of  the  chief 
commanders,  and  about  400  knights,  were  made  pri- 
foners.  On  the  news  of  this  fatal  event,  Louis  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Dover,  and  retired  to  London  ;  where  he 
received  intelligence  of  a  new  difafter,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  which  carried 
a  ftrong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  cm  the  coaft  of 
Kent  :  where  they  were  attacked  and  repulfed  with 
confiderable  lofs  by  Philip  d’Albiney.  He  is  faid  to 
have  gained  the  viftory  by  the  following  flratagem. 
Having  got  the  wind  of  the  French,  he  came  down 
upon  them  with  violence  ;  and  throwing  on  their  faces 
a  great  quantity  of  quicklime,  which  he  purpofely  car¬ 
ried  on  board,  they  were  fo  blinded  that  they  were 


that  they  came  from  every  quarter  to  make  their  fub-A-.D.  1255. 

million  to  Pembroke  :  and  Louis  himfelf,  finding  his 

affairs  totally  defperate,  was  glad  to  make  his  elcape 

from  a  country  where  every  thing  was  become  hoftile  to 

him.  He  therefore  concluded  a  peace  with  the  pro- ^*5* 

teftor  ;  promifed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom;  and  only  ttle  fajg- 

ftipulated,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents,  anddom. 

a  reftitution  of  their  honours  and  fortunes,  together 

with  the  free  and  equal  enjoyments  of  thofe  liberties 

which  had  been  granted  to  the  reft  of  the  nation. 

When  the  king  grew  up,  he  was  found  to  be  very 
unfit  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  turbulent  people  as 
the  Englifh  at  that  time  were.  Though  his  temper 
was  mild  and  humane,  he  was  alfo  very  weak,  fickle, 
and  irrefolute.  He  diigufted  the  people  by  the  caref- 
fes  he  bellowed  on  foreigners  ;  and  this  difguft  rofe 
once  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  barons  refufed  to  af- 
femble  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  or  parlia¬ 
ment,  at  his  defire.  When  commanded  to  do  lo,  they 
fent  a  meffage  to  Henry,  defiring  him  to  difmifs  his  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  other  wife  they  would  drive  both  him  and 
them  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  one  who  was  more  worthy  to  wear  it.  The 
facility  of  Henry’s  temper  alfo  induced  him  to  heap 
riches  upon  his  foreign  favourites  in  a  manner  which 
he  could  by  no  means  afford  :  this  often  brought  him 
into  very  great  ftraits  ;  and  to  relieve  himfelf,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  many  arbitrary  mea- 
fures,  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have  chofen.  No¬ 
thing,  however,  of  very  great  moment  happened  till 
the  year  1  255,  when  the  pope  found  means  to  embark TijJpope 
Henry  in  a  fcheme  for  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  or  Si- undertakes 
cily  orl  this  fide  the  Faro,  as  it  was  called  ;  an  enterprife  the  con- 
which  not  only  brought  much  difhonour  to  the  king,^®**^ 
but  involed  him  for  fome  years  in  very  great  expence 
and  trouble  The  court  of  Rome  fome  time  before pon_ 
bad  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  fame  ftate 
of  feudal  vaffalage  which  he  pretended  to  exercife 
over  England  •,  but  Mainfroy,  an  ulurper,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  governing  the  kingdom  for  the  lawful  heir, 
had  feized  the  crown,  and  was  refolved  to  rejefl  the 
pope’s  authority.  As  the  pope  found  that  his  own 
force  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  gain  his  point,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Richard  the  king  of  England’s  brother, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  had  fuch. 
talents  for  amading  money,  that  he  was  reckoned  the 
richeft  prince  in  Chriftendom.  To  him  the  pope  of¬ 
fered  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  upon  the  fingle  condition 
of  his  conquering  it  from  the  ufurper.  Richard  was  too 
wife  to  accept  this  offer;  upon  which  the  pope  applied 
to  Henry,  and  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his 
fecond  fon  Edmund.  Henry,  dazzled  by  this  propo- 
fal,  without  reflecting  on  the  confequences,  or  with¬ 
out  confulting  his  brother  or  the  parliament,  gave  the 
pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend  whatever  fums  he 
thought  neceffary  for  completing  the  conqueft  of  Sici¬ 
ly.  In  confequence  of  this  unlimited  grant,  his  holinefs intolerable 
determined  to  exert  his  apoftolical  authority  to  the  ut- extortions 
moll,  in  extorting  money  from  the  Englilh.  A  cru-byliis 
fade  was  publilhed,  requiring  every  one  who  had  taken^°^ne^*’ 
the  crofs  againft  the  infidels,  or  even  vowed  to  advance 
money  for  that  purpofe,  to  fupport  the  war  againft 
Mainfroy,  whom  he  accufed  as  being  [a  more  terrible 

enemy 
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England  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  faith  than  any  Saracen.  A 

- -v -  tenth  on  all  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  Engla  d  was 

D.  i 255. levied  for  three  years  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  ex¬ 
communicate  the  bithops  who  did  not  make  pun&ual 
payment.  A  grant  was  made  to  the  king  ot  the  goods 
of  intetlate  clergymen,  as  well  as  of  the  revenues  of 
vacant  benefices  and  thofe  of  non-refidents.  Thefe 
taxations,  however  grievous,  were  fubmitud  to  with 
little  murmuring  •>  but  another  fuggefted  by  the  bilhop 
of  Hereford  excited  the  moft  violent  clamours.  This 
prelate,  who  at  that  time  refided  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
drew  bills  on  all  the  abbots  and  bithops  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  the  amount  of  no  lefs  than  150,540  marks, 
which  he  granted  to  Italian  merchants  in  confideratiuu 
of  the  money  they  had  advanced  or  pretended  to  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  fupport  of  the  Sicilian  war.  As  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  Englifh  clergy  would  not  eafily 
fubmit  to  fuel)  an  extraordinary  demand,  a  commiflion 
was  given  to  Rutland,  the  pope’s  legate,  to  ufe  his  autho¬ 
rity.  An  affembly  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  was  accord- 
ingly  fummoned  ;  who,  on  hearing  the  propofal  fanfti- 
fied  with  the  names  both  of  the  pope  and  king,  were 
{truck  with  the  utmoft  furprife  and  indignation.  A 
violent  altercation  took  place  ;  during  which  the  legate 
told  them,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  %vere  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  pope,  and  that  he  might  difpofe  of  them 
as  he  pleafed.  The  affair  ended,  however,  in  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  clergy  :  but  the  barons  ft  ill  continued  re¬ 
fractory,  and  for  fome  time  anfvvered  the  king’s  de¬ 
mands  of  fupplies  with  expoftulations  ;  urging  the 
king’s  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  the  various  injuries 
the  nation  had  fuftained  from  the  fervants  of  the  crown. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  had  lately  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  parliament,  was  therefore  diffolved, 
and  another  called,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  before. 
The  king,  however,  had  involved  himfelf  in  fo  much 
debt,  that  a  large  fupply  was  btcome  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  •,  and  as  that  couid  by  no  means  be  obtained  from 
parliament,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  humiliating  ex¬ 
pedient  of  going  about  among  fuch  of  his  fubj  cis  as  he 
thought  molt  attached  to  him,  and  begging  afiiftance 
from  them  at  their  own  hnufes.  At  length  his  barons, 
perceiving  the  exigencies  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
feemed  willing  to  afford  him  aid  ;  and,  upon  his  promi- 
fing  to  grant  them  a  plenary  redrefs  of  grievances,  a  very 
liberal  fupply  was  obtained,  for  which  he  renewed  their 
charter  with  more  than  ufual  fhlemnity.  All  the  pre- 
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newyMag-j^,.  ancj  abbots  were  affembled  with  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands  ;  the  magna  charta  was  read  in  their  pre¬ 
fence  ;  and  they  denounced  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  upon  all  who  (hould  infringe  upon  its  decifions. 
They  then  put  out  their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  May  every  foul  that  proves  falfe  to  this  a- 
greement  fo  (link  ar.d  corrupt  in  hell.”  The  king 
fubjo  ined,  “  So  help  me  God,  I  will  inviolably  keep 
all  thefe  things,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Chriltian, 
as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and 
anointed.” 

No  fooner  had  the  king  received  the  fupplies  of 
which  he  (tood  fo  much  in  need,  than  he  forgot  all  his 
engagements,  put  his  confidence  entirely  in  foreign 
counftllors,  and  evaded  or  broke  through  in  number- 
lefs  inftancts  the  charters  he  had  given.  This  conduit 
rendered  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  barons,  that  Simon 
Mountfort  earl  of  Lcicefter,  a  man  of  a  very  violent 
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and  ambitious  temper,  determined  to  attempt  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  government.  He  formed  a  powerful  con¬ 
federacy  againft  the  king,  and  the  defigns  of  the  con-  A  ^  1258, 
fpirators  were  effectually  put  in  execution  in  the  year 
1258.  Henry  had  fummoned  a  parliament  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  receiving  fupplies  for  his  Sicilian  project  j 
when  the  baron3  appeared  in  the  hall,  clad  in  com¬ 
plete  armour,  with  their  fwords  by  their  fides.  The 
king,  ftruck  with  this  unufual  appearance,  afked  them 
what  was  their  purpofe,  and  whether  they  pretended 
to  make  him  their  prifoner  ?  Roger  Bigod,  earl  ma- 
refchal,  anfwered  in  name  of  the  reft,  that  he  was  not 
their  prifoner  •,  that  they  even  intended  to  grant  him 
large  fupplies,  in  order  to  fix  his  fon  on  the  throne  of 
Sicily  ;  that  they  only  expected  fome  return  for  this 
expence  and  fervice  ;  and  that  as  the  king  had  fre¬ 
quently  made  fubmiflions  to  the  parliament,  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  paft  errors,  and  had  ftill  allowed  him¬ 
felf  to  be  carried  into  the  fame  path,  which  gave  them 
fuch  reafon  of  complaint,  he  mult  now  yield  to  more 
flrift  regulations,  and  confer  authority  on  thofe  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  redrefs  the  public  grievances. 

Henry  inllantly  affured  them  of  his  intentions  to  grant 
them  all  pofiible  fatisfa&ion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
fummoned  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  digeft  the 
new  plan  of  government,  and  to  eleft  proper  p;  rfons 
who  were  to  be  entrufted  with  the  chief  authority. 

This  afl'embly,  afterwards  called  the  mad  parliament , 
went  very  expeditioufly  to  work  on  the  bufinefs  of  re¬ 
formation.  Twenty-four  barons  were  appointed,  with 
fupreme  authority,  to  reform  the  abufes  of  the  ftate  ; 
and  Leicefter  was  placed  at  their  head.  Their  ftrft 
ftep  was  to  order  four  knights  to  be  chofen  out  of  each 
county,  who  lhould  examine  into  the  ftate  of  their 
refpective  conflituents,  and  fhould  attend  at  the  er*- 
fuing  parliament  to  give  information  of  their  com¬ 
plaints.  7  hey  ordained  that  three  feftions  of  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  be  regularly  held  every  year  ;  that  a  new 
high  fheriff  fhould  be  elefted  annually  j  that  no  wards 
nor  caftles  fhould  be  entrufted  to  foreigners,  no  new 
furefts  made,  nor  the  revenues  of  an)*  counties  let  to 
farm. 

Thefe  conftitutions  were  fo  juft,  that  fome  of  them  Ba<1 
remain  to  this  day.  But  the  parliament  having  cnce  u<ft  01  the 
obtained  the  fovereign  power,  took  care  not  to  partn  w 
with  it  again.  I  hey  not  only  protrafled  the  lime  of 
their  fitting  under  various  pretences  j  but  at  laft  had 
the  effrontery  to  iropofe  an  oath  upon  every  individual 
of  the  nation,  declaring  an  implicit  obedience  to  all 
the  llatutes  executed  or  to  be  yet  txeculed  by  the 
barons  who  were  thus  appointed  as  rulers.  1  hey  not 
only  abridged  the  authority  of  tire  king,  but  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  parliament  alfo  ;  giving  up  to  12  per  Ions /lie 
whole  parliamentary  power  between  each  feffion. 

Their  ufurpations  were  firlt  oppofed  by  the  i.nights  of 
the  ftiires,  whom  they  themfclves  had  appointed.  Hiefe 
had  for  fome  time  begun  to  be  regularly  ailcmbled  in 
a  feparate  houfe,  to  confider  of  the  national  grid  an 
ces  j  the  firft  of  which  was  the  conduft  of  the  24  ru¬ 
lers.  They  reprefented,  that  though  the  king  had 
performed  all  that  was  required  of  him,  the  baron- 
had  hitherto  done  nothing  on  their  part  that  flmwed 
an  equal  regard  for  the  people  j  that  their  own  inlert  It 
and  power  feemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their  decrees ; 

and  they  even  called  upon  the  king’s  cldeft  Ion  Vince 
4  Edward. 
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England.  Edward  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  fave  the  finking 
' - v — —  nation. 

A"  ? -<T5S'  P”nce  was  at  ^is  time  a't>out  22  years  of  age, 

Oppofed  by  an<^  by  his  a&ive  and  refolute  conduct  had  infpired  the 
Prince  Ed-  nation  with  great  hopes.  He  told  thofe  who  made  the 
ward.  application  to  him,  that  he  had  fworn  to  the  late  con- 
ftitutions  ;  and,  on  that  account,  though  they  were 
contrary  to  his  own  private  opinions,  he  was  refolved 
not  to  infringe  them.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  he 
fent  a  meffage  to  the  barons,  requiring  them  to  bring 
their  undertaking  to  an  end,  or  otherwife  to  expedt 
the  moll  vigorous  refiftance  to  their  ufurpations.  On 
this  the  barons  were  obliged  to  publilh  a  new  code  of 
laws,  which,  though  it  contained  fcarce  any  thing 
material,  yet,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  for  a  while 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people,  until  they  could  take 
meafures  to  edabliffi  their  authority  upon  furer  foun¬ 
dations.  In  this  manner,  under  various  pretences, 
they  continued  their  power  for  three  years  ;  while  the 
whole  nation  loudly  cohdemned  their  treachery,  and 
the  pope  himfelf  at  lad  abfolved  the  king  and  his  fub- 
jedts  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  obey  their  in¬ 
junctions.  Soon  after  this,  a  parliament  was  called, 
and  the  king  reindated  in  his  former  authority.  The 
barons  were  obliged  to  fubmit  for  a  time  ;  but  the  earl 
of  Leiceder  having  joined  the  Welfh,  who  at  this  time 
made  an  irruption  into  England,  the  kingdom  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  mod  deplorable  fituation.  The  pufillani- 
mity  of  the  king  prevented  any  proper  or  judicious 
method  from  being  purfued  for  extricating  the  people 
from  their  didreffes  5  and  at  laft  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  barons  on  the  mod  difadvantageous  terms  that 
can  be  imagined.  They  were  redored  to  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  kingdom,  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  royal  ca- 
dles  and  fortrefles,  and  even  named  the  officers  of  the 
king’s  houfehold.  They  fummoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  in  order  more  fully  to  fettle  the  plan 
of  government  ;  and  by  this  affembly  it  was  enadfed 
that  the  authority  of  the  24  barons  fliould  continue  not 
only  during  the  life  of  King  Henry,  but  alfo  during  that 
j  of  Prince  Edward. 

Who  is  de-  Thefe  fcandalous  conditions  would  have  been  eafily 
feated  and  complied  with  by  King  Henry  ;  but  they  were  utterly 
taken  pn-  rejected  by  Prince  Edward,  and  a  civil  war  immediate- 
th^kiiT'1*1  ^  enfued.  The  prince  was  at  fird  fuccefsful  ;  but, 
and  his  through  his  impetuofity,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a  great 
brother.  battle,  in  which  his  father  and  uncle  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  he  himfelf  was  obliged  foon  after  to  furren- 
der  to  the  earl  of  Leiceder.  The  king  was  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  mod  deplorable  fituation.  His  partifans 
were  totally  difarmed,  while  thofe  of  the  earl  of 
Leiceder  dill  kept  themfelves  in  an  offenfive  podure. 
Leiceder  feized  the  edates  of  no  fewer  than  18  barons  j 
engrofled  to  himfelf  the  ranfom  of  all  the  prifoners  ; 
monopolized  the  fale  of  wood  to  foreign  markets  •,  and 
at  lad  ordained  that  all  power  ffiould  be  exercifed  by 
nine  perfons,  who  were  to  be  chnfen  by  three  others, 
or  the  majority  of  them  ;  and  thefe  three  were  the  earl 
of  Leiceder  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Glouceder,  and  the  bi- 
15S  (hop  of  Chicheder. 

*{'c  ^°U^e  The  miferable  fituation  to  which  the  kingdom  was 
ions  *  now  reduced,  proved  at  lad  the  means  of  fettling  the 
government  on  a  more  proper  foundation.  Leiceder,  in 
order  to  fecure  himfelf,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
an  aid,  till  now  entirely  unknown  in  England,  namely, 


that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  He  called  a  parliament,  England, 
where,  befides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  feveral "~v  *  * 

ecclefiadics  who  were  not  proper  tenants  of  the  crown,  A,B,12<55* 
he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from 
every  (hire  ;  and  alfo  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  which 
had  been  hitherto  confidered  as  too  inconfiderable  to  be 
allowed  any  ffiare  in  the  legiflation.  This  parliament 
was  called  on  the  20th  of  January  1265  :  and  here  we 
find  the  fird  outline  of  an  Engliffi  Houle  of  Commons  ; 
an  inditution  which  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as 
the  bulwark  of  Britiffi  liberty. 

The  new  parliament  was  far  from  being  fo  compliant 
to  Leiceder  as  he  had  defired  or  expedted.  Many  of  the* 
barons  who  had  hitherto  dedfaftly  adhered  to  his  party 
were  dilguded  with  his  boundlefs  ambition  ;  and  the 
people,  who  found  that  a  change  of  maders  was  not  a 
change  from  mifery  to  happinefs,  began  to  wiffi  for  the 
re-edabliffiment  of  royal  authority.  Leiceder  at  lad,  to 
make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent,  releafed 
Prince  Edward  from  his  confinement,  and  had  him  in¬ 
troduced  at  Wedminder-hall,  where  his  freedom  was 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  barons.  But 
though  Leiceder  had  all  the  popularity  of  redoring  the 
prince,  he  was  yet  politic  enough  to  keep  him  guarded 
by  his  emiffaries,  who  watched  all  his  adfions.  At  lad, 
however,  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  duke  of  Glouceder,  being  did- 
guded  with  Leiceder,  retired  from  court,  and  went  to 
his  edates  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  His  antagonid 
purfued  him  thither  :  and  to  give  the  greater  authority 
to  his  arms,  carried  the  king  and  prince  of  Wales  along 
with  him.  This  furnidisd  young  Edward  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  he  had  fo  long  defired.  Being  furniffied  by 
the  earl  of  Glouceder  with  a  horfe  of  extraordinary 
fwiftnef-,  he  took  leave  of  his  attendants,  who  were  in 
fadt  his  guards,  but  were  not  able  to  come  up  with  him. 

They  purfued  him,  however,  for  fome  time  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  Glouceder 
foon  put  an  end  to  their  puriuit. 

The  prince  no  fooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  the  Prince  Ed- 
royalids  joined  him  from  all  quarters,  and  an  army  waswarc*  fec?" 
foon  procured  which  Leiceder  could  not  withdand.  hls 
This  nobleman  now  found  himfelf  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  the  kingdom  ;  furrounded  by  his  enemies  ;  and  de¬ 
barred  from  all  communication  with  his  friends  by  the 
river  Severn,  whofe  bridges  Edward  had  broken  down. 

In  this  extremity,  he  wrote  to  his  fon  to  haden  to  his 
affidance  from  London,  with  a  confiderable  body  which 
he  had  under  his  command.  With  this  view  his  fon 
advanced  to  Kenilworth  ;  but  )  ere  he  was  furprifed, 
and  his  army  entirely  difperfed  by  Prince  Edward. 

The  young  prince,  immediately  after  this  vidfory,  ad¬ 
vanced  againd  Leicefier  himfelf 5  who,  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  his  fon’s  army,  had  pafled  the  Severn  in 
boats.  He  was  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  the 
royalids  ;  his  men  being  inferior  both  in  numbers  and 
refolution  to  their  antagonids.  His  army  was  defeat-  160 
ed  with  great  daughter.  Leiceder  himfelf  was  flain, Earl  Le>* 
though  he  called  out  for  quarter,  together  with  his  el“  fj^ted 'arid 
ded  fon  Henry,  and  about  160  knights  and  other  killed, 
gentlemen.  The  old  king  had  been  purpofely  placed 
by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  killed  ;  but,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  I  am  Henry  of  Wincheder  your  king,”  he 
was  faved  and  put  in  a  place  of  fecurity  by  his  fon, 

who 
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England,  who  bad  flown  to  his  affiftance,  The  body  of  Leicefter 

1 - ~v  -■ 1  being  found  among  the  dead,  was  barbaroully  mang- 

A.  D,  n-]i  jt£j  one  R(,ger  Mortimer  ;  and  then  fent  to  his  wi¬ 
dow,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  royal  party’s  barbarity  and 

fllCC'Ts 

This  viftory,  gained  at  Evelham,  proved  deciftve  in 
favour  of  the  royal  party.  Almoft  all  the  caflles, 
garrifoned  by  the  barons,  haftened  to  make  their  fub- 
miffions,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  king.  The 
Ifle  of  Ax  hoi  me  alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  trulfing  to 
the  ftrength  of  their  filuation,  ventured  to  make  re¬ 
finance  ;  but  were  at  laft  reduced,  as  well  as  the  caftle 
of  Dover,  by  the  valour  and  aftivity  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward.  Adam  de  Gourdon,  a  courageous  baron,  main¬ 
tained  himfelf  fome  time  in  the  forells  of  Hamplhire, 
committing  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
obliged  the  prince  to  lead  a  body  of  troops  into  that 
country  againll  him.  Edward  attacked  the  camp  of 
the  rebels  ;  and  being  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of 
aftion,  leaped  over  the  trench  with  a  few  followers, 
and  encountered  Gourdon  himfelf  in  fingle  combat. 
The  viftory  was  long  difputed  between  thefe  two  va¬ 
liant  combatants  ;  but  ended  at  laft  in  the  prince’s  fa¬ 
vour,  who  wounded  his  antagonift,  threw  him  from  his 
horfe,  and  took  him  prifoner.  He  not  only  granted  him 
his  life  ;  but  introduced  him  that  very  night  to  the 
queen  at  Guildford,  procured  his  pardon,  and  was  ever 
after  faithfully  ferved  by  him. 

In  1271,  Prince  Edward,  having  fettled  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  many  afts  of  va¬ 
lour.  The  king’s  health  declined  vifibly  after  the  de- 
parture  of  his  fon  ;  and  at  laft,  worn  out  with  cares 
Death  of  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  expired  at  St  Edmonftmry 
Henry  III.  on  the  1 6th  of  November  1272,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age  and  the  56th  of  his  reign. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  an  account  of  his 
father’s  death  ;  at  which  he  expreffed  much  concern. 
As  he  knew  that  England  was  at  that  time  in  a  ftate 
163  of  perfeft  tranquillity,  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  return, 
Edward  I.  fpen»  near  a  year  in  France  before  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England.  He  was  received  by  his  iub- 
iefts  with  the  utmoft  joy,  and  crowned  at  Weflmin- 
fter  by  Robert  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  on  the  19th 
of  Auguft  1274.  He  immediately  applied  himfelf  to 
the  correfting  of  thofe  diforders  which  the  civil  com¬ 
motions,  and  weak  administration  of  his  father,  had 
introduced.  A  fyftem  of  drift  juiftice,  bordering  on 
feverity,  was  introduced  and  kept  up  through  the  whole 
of  this  reign.  The  Jews  were  the  only  part  of  his 
fubjefts  whom  Edward  opprefied.  Many  arbitrary 
taxes  were  levied  upon  them  ;  280  of  them  were  hang¬ 
ed  at  once  for  adulterating  the  coin;  the  goods  of  the 
reft  were  co  ihfcated,  and  all  of  them  banifhed  the  king. 
,  dom. 

Conquer*  1°  1276,  the  king  Undertook  an  expedition  againll 
Wales.  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  refuftd  to  do  ho¬ 
mage  for  his  crown.  The  conqueft  of  that  country 
was  not  fully  accomplilhed  till  the  year  1283  ;  after 
which  the  principality  of  Wales  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  thenceforth  gave  a  title  to  the 
ur  ,  kino’s  tided  fon  *. — In  1286,  the  fettlement  of  Wales 
appeartd  fo  complete,  that  the  king  went  abroad  in 
order  to  make  peace  between  Alfonfo  king  of  Arra- 
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gon  and  Philip  le  Bel  king  of  France,  who  had  a  dif-  England. 

ference  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  lucceeded  — - 1 

in  his  negotiations;  but,  flaying  abroad  three  yeais, A  u  G°7 
be  found  that  many  diforders  had  been  introduced  in 
his  abfence.  Many  inltances  of  robbtry  and  violence 
had  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  judges,  by  which  the  fountains  ofjuttice 
were  poifoned,  was  of  llill  more  dangerous confequence. 

Edward,  in  order  to  remedy  this  prevailing  abufe, 
fummoned  a  parliament,  and  brought  the  judges  to  a 
trial  ;  where  all  of  them  except  two,  who  were  clergy¬ 
men,  were  convifted  of  this  flagrant  iniquity,  wtre 
fined,  and  depofed  from  their  office.  The  amount  of 
the  fines  levied  upon  them  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof 
of  their  guilt,  being  above  100, ooo  marks  ;  an  immenfe  \ 
fum  in  thofe  days,  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  a 
war  betwixt  two  great  nations.  The  king  afterwards 
made  all  the  new  judges  fvvear  that  they  would  take  no 
bribes  ;  but  the  depofing  and  fining  the  old  ones  was 
the  more  efl’eftual  remedy. 

In  1291,  King  Edward  began  to  meditate  the  con-  Attempts 

quell  of  Scotland,  which  employed  him  during  the  the  con- 

reft  of  his  life;  but  which,  though  that  kingdom  \vas1u‘**0j 

by  him  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs,  he  was  never !>cutla"^* 

able  to  accomplilh  f.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  en-  f  <;ee  Scot- 

gaged  in  expenfive  contefts  with  France  ;  and  thefe  laud. 

multiplied  wars  and  preparations  for  war,  by  obliging 

him  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  parliamentary  iup- 

plies,  became  the  remote  caufes  of  great  and  impor-  165 

tant  changes  in  the  government.  The  parliament  was  ''ew‘,n0' 

modelled  into  the  form  which  has  continued  ever  fince.**  ,e 

a  r  1  r  1  1  •  .  .  par. lament. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  property  or  the  kingdom,  by 

the  introduftion  of  commerce  and  improvements  in 
agriculture,  was  transferred  from  the  barons  to  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  fo  their  confent  was  thought 
neceffary  for  railing  the  fupplies.  For  this  reafon,  the 
king  ifl’ued  writs  to  the  Ifieriffs,  enjoining  them  to  fend 
to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights  of  the  (hire,  two 
deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county  ;  and 
thefe  provided  with  fufficient  powers  Irom  their  con- 
llituents  to  grant  fuch  demands  as  they  (liould  think 
rtafonable  for  the  faftty  of  the  ftate.  1  lie  charges  of 
thefe  deputies  were  to  be  borne  by  the  boroughs  which 
fent  them  ;  and  fo  far  were  they  from  confidering  this 
deputation  as  an  honour,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
difpleafing  to  any  borough  thavi  to  be  thus  obliged  In 
fend  a  deputy,  or  to  any  individual  than  to  be  thus 
choftn.  The  authority  of  thefe  commoners,  however, 
increafed  through  time.  Their  union  gave  them  weight; 
and  it  became  cuftomary  among  them,  in  return  for 
the  fupplies  which  they  granted,  to  preler  petitions  to 
the  crown  for  the  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  was  fuppofed  to  labour.  The  more 
the  king’s  neeeffities  increaftd,  the  more  lie  found  it 
neceffary  to  give  them  an  early  redrefs;  till,  from  re¬ 
queuing,  the  commons  proceeded  to  requiring ;  and 
having  all  the  property  of  the  nation,  they  by  degrees 
began  alfo  to  be  poffcffed  of  the  power.  i«6 

Edward  I.  died  of  a  dyfentery  at  Carlifle  on  the  t>‘*'  »r.,l 
7th  of  July  1307,  a»  he  was  leading  a  great  army 
Scotland,  againll  the  inhabitants  of  which  lie  h.td  1 
vowed  t he  moft  dreadful  vengeance.  He  was  luccccd- 
ed  by  his  fon  Edward  II.  whom  he  had  charged  with 
his  dying  breath  to  profecule  the  war  againli  Scot¬ 
land,  and  never  to  defill  till  lie  had  finally  luhdo'd  the 

M  kingdom, 
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England,  kingdom.  But  the  new  king  was  of  a  very  diffe- 
Cnt  difpofition  from  his  father.  The  Scots  gra- 
A..  D.  r3 14.  dually  recovered  their  power  j  and  in  1314  gave  the  ■ 
Englilh  fuch  a  terrible  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  that 
for  many  years  no  fuperiority  of  numbers-  could  en¬ 
courage  them  to  look  the  Scots  in  the  face.  See 
t ,  Scotland. 

Dlfcontents  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  II.  affords  no  particulars  of 
of  his  fub-  great  moment.  Being  a  prince  of  a  weak  underftand- 
jecis.  ing,  though  endued  with  no  remarkable  bad  qualities, 
his  reign  was  one  continued  feries  of  quarrels  with  his 
turbulent  fubjects.  His  favourites  were  the  molt  ge¬ 
neral  caufes  of  difcontent.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  one 
Piers  Gavefton,  the  fon  of  a  Gafeon  knight  of  fome 
diftintffion,  who  bad  honourably  ferved  the  late  king, 
and  who,  in  reward  for  his  fervices,  had  obtained  an 
eftablifhment  for  his  fon  in  the  family  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. — To-be  the  favourite  of  any  king  whatever,  is 
no  doubt  in  itfelf  a  fufficient  offence  to  the  reft  of  the 
courtiers.  Numberlefs  faults  were  therefore  found 
with  Gavefton  by  the  Englilh  barons.  When  the  king 
went  over  to  France  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Ifabella, 
to  whom  he  had  been  long  contracted,  Gavefton  was 
left  guardian  of  the  realm,  with  more  ample  powers 
than  had  ufually  been  conferred  in  fuch  a  cafe.  But 
when  the  queen,  who  was  of  an  imperious  and  in¬ 
triguing  fpirit,  arrived,  Gavefton  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  under  her  difpleafure  alfo,  on  account  of  the 
afcendency  he  had  acquired  over  the  king.  A  con- 
fpiracy  was  therefore  foon  formed  againft  the  favour¬ 
ite  ;  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  queen,  and  the 
earl  of  Lancafter,  coufin-german  to  the  king,  and  the 
mull  opulent  and  powerful  nobleman  in  England.  The 
king,  unable  to  refill  fuch  a  combination,  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  banifh  Gavefton ■,  but  recalled  him  fome 
time  after.  This  was  fufficient  to  fpread  an  alarm  over 
the  whole  kingdom  :  a  civil  war  enfued  ;  and  the  nobi¬ 
lity  having  got  Gavefton  into  their  hands,  foon  freed 
themfelves  of  any  farther  apprehenfions  from  him,  by 
putting  him  to  death. 

After  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  King 
Edward  chofe  a  new  favourite  named  Hugh  le  Defpenfer. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Englilh  family,  fome 
merit,  and  very  engaging  accomplilhments.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  perfon  of  a  much  more  refpeClable  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  fon  •,  but  the  being  admitted  to  a  lhare  of 
King  Edward’s  favour  was  a  fufficient  crime.  The  king 
imprudently  difpoffeffed  fome  lords  of  their  eftates,  in 
order  to  bellow  them  upon  this  favourite  j  and  this 
was  a  fufficient  pretence  for  openly  attacking  both  the 
father  and  fon.  The  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Here¬ 
ford  flew  to  arms.  Sentence  was  procured  from  par¬ 
liament  of  perpetual  exile  againft  the  two  Spenfers, 
with  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  eftates.  At  laft  the  king 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and  preffed 
the  earl  of  Lancafter  fo  clofely,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
colled  his  forces  together  ;  and,  flying  from  one  place 
to  another,  he  was  at  laft  Hopped  in  his  way  towards 
Scotland,  and  made  prifoner.  He  was  immediately 
condemned  bv  a  court-martial  j  and  executed  on  an 
eminence  near  Pomfret,  with  circumftances  of  the  great- 
eft  indignity. 

Spenfer  now  triumphed  for  fome  time  over  his  ene¬ 
mies  ;  moft  of  the  forfeitures  were  feized  for  his  ufe, 


and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  guilty  of  many  ads  of  ra-  England. 

pine  and  injuftice.  But  he  was  foon  oppofed  by  a  more  - - - * 

formidable  enemy.  Oueeti  Ifabella  fled  to  France,  and 
refufed  to  return  to  England  till  Spenfer  was  removed  inl-urrec_ 
from  the  royal  prefence,  and  banilhed  the  kingdom,  tion  againft 
Thus  fne  made  herfelf  popular  in  England,  where  him  by  the 
Spenfer  was  univerfally  difliked  ;  and  fhe  had  the  plea- <lueen* 
fure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  young  nobleman 
named  Mortimer,  upon  whom  the  had  lately  placed  her 
affedions.  The  queen’s  court,  therefore,  became  a 
fanduary  for  all  the  malecontents  who  were  banithed 
their  own  country,  or  who  chofe  to  come  over.  When 
the  thought  matters  were  ripe  for  her  purpofe,  fhe  fet 
fail  from  Dort  harbour,  accompanied  by  3000  armed 
men.  She  landed  without  oppofition  on  the  coaft  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  September  1326  ;  and  fhe  no 
fooner  appeared,  than  there  feemed  to  be  a  general  re¬ 
volt  in  her  favour.  The  unfortunate  king  found  the 
fpirit  of  difloyalty  fpread  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

He  had  placed  fome  dependence  on  the  garrifon  of 
Briftol,  which  was  under  the  command  of  the  elder 
Spenfer  j  but  they  mutinied  againft  their  governor  $ 
and  that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up,  and 
condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  moft  igno¬ 
minious  death.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  his  ar¬ 
mour  j  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs  ;  and  his  head  was  fent  to  Winchefter,  where  it 
■was  fet  on  a  pole,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the 
populace.  Young  Spenfer  did  not  long  furvive  his  fa¬ 
ther.  He  was  taken,  with  fome  others  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  ob- 
fcure  convent  in  Wales.  The  queen  had  not  patience 
to  wait  the  formality  of  a  trial  ;  but  ordered  him  to  be 
immediately  led  forth  before  the  infulting  populace,  and 
feemed  to  take  a  favage  pieafure  in  beholding  his  dif- 
trefs.  He  was  executed  on  a  gibbet  50  feet  high  ;  his 
head  was  fent  to  London,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  on  the  bridge. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  re¬ 
fuge  in  Wales,  was  quickly  dilcovered,.  and  delivered 
up  to  his  adverfaries,  who  infulted  him  in  the  groflefl 
manner.  He  was  conduced  to  the  capital  amidft  the 
infults  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  and  confined  in 
the  tower.  A  charge  was  foon  exhibited  againft  him  ; 
in  which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity  to  govern, 
his  indolence,  his  love  of  pieafure,  and  his  being 
fwayed  by  evil  counfellOrs,  were  objefted  againft  him.  ^ 

His  deposition,  however,  was  quickly  voted  by  parlia-  Edwai-l  d-s. 
ment  ;  he  was  aftigned  a  penfion  for  his  fupport  ;  his  pofed; 
fon  Edward,  a  youth  of  14,  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority.  The  depofed  monarch  did  not  long  furvive 
the  lofs  of  his  crown.  He  was  at  firft  oonfigned  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  earl  of  Lancafter-,  but  this  nobleman 
ffiowing  fome  marks  of  refpeft  and  pity,  he  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  the  lords  Berke¬ 
ley,  Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrufted 
alternately,  each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of 
guarding  him.  While  he  was  in  Berkeley’s  cuftody, 
he  was  (fill  ufed  with  fome  degree  of  humanity  ;  but 
when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Gournay  came,  every 
fpecies  of  indignity  was  pra&ifed  upon  him,  as  if  they 
had  defigned  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitternefs 
of  his  fufferings.  It  is  reported,  that  one  day  when 

Edward. 
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Edward  was  to  be  ftiaved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty 
water  to  be  brought  from  a  ditch  for  that  purpofe  ; 
and  when  he  defired  it  to  be  changed,  and  was  (till  de¬ 
nied  his  requeft,  he  burft  into  tears,  and  exclaimed, 
That  in  fpite  of  their  infolerrce  he  would  be  fhaved 
with  clean  and  warm  water.  As  his  perfecutors,  how¬ 
ever,  faw  thfct  his  death  might  not  arrive,  even  under 
'every  cruelty  they  could  practife,  and  were  daily  afraid 
of  a  revolution  in  his  favour,  they  determined  to  rid 
themfelves  of  their  fears  by  deftroying  him  at  once. 
Mortimer,  therefore,  fecretly  gave  orders  to  the  two 
keepers,  who  were  at  his  devotion,  inftantly  to  dif- 
patch  the  king  •,  and  thefe  ruffians  contrived  to  make 
the  manner  of  his  death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  pof- 
lible.  Taking  advantage  of  Berkeley’s  ficknefs,  in 
whofe  cuftody  he  then  was,  and  who  was  thereby  in¬ 
capacitated  from  attending  his  charge,  they  came  to 
Berkeley-caftle,  and  put  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  the 
king’s  perfon.  They  threw  him  on  a  bed,  and  held 
him  down  with  a  table  which  they  had  placed  over 
him.  They  then  ran  a  horn  pipe  up  his  body,  through 
which  they  conveyed  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  thus  burnt 
his  bowels  without  diffiguring  his  body.  By  this  in¬ 
fernal  contrivance  they  expeCted  to  have  their  crime 
concealed  :  but  the  horrid  ffirieks  of  the  king,  which 
were  heard  at  a  diftance  from  the  caftle,  gave  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  murder  •,  and  the  whole  was  foon  after  di¬ 
vulged  by  the  confeflion  of  one  of  the  accomplices. 
Gournay  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  delegation  by 
all  mankind  ;  and  when  the  enfuing  revolution  depri¬ 
ved  their  protectors  of  power,  they  found  it  neceffary 
to  fly  the  kingdom.  Gournay  was  afterwards  feized 
at  Marfeilles,  delivered  over  to  the  fenefchal  of  Guienne, 
and  put  on  board  a  (hip  with  a  view  of  carrying  him 
over  to  England  ;  but  he  was  beheaded  at  fea,  by  fe- 
cret  orders,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  foroe  nobles  and  pre- 
lates  in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any  difcovery 
which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices.  Mautra¬ 
vers  concealed  hirofelf  for  fome  years  in  Germany  ; 
but  having  found  means  of  rendering  fome  fervices  to 
Edward  III.  he  ventured  to  approach  his  perfon, 
threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  received 
a  pardon. 

Bv  the  death  of  Edward  II.  the  government  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  her  paramour 
Mortimer.  The  parliament,  which  railed  young  Ed¬ 
ward  to  the  throne,  had  indeed  appointed  12  perfons 
as  his  privy-council,  to  direCt  the  operations  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Mortimer  excluded  himfelf,  under  a  (how  of 
moderation  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  fecretly  influenced 
all  the  meafures  that  came  under  their  deliberation. 
As  this  influence  began  very  foon  to  be  perceived,  and 
the  queen’s  criminal  attachment  to  Mortimer  was  uni- 
verfallv  known,  thefe  governors  foon  became  verv  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  people.  The  firft  flroke  given  to  Mor¬ 
timer’s  power  was  during  an  irruption  of  the  Scots, 
when  the  favourite  prevented  the  young  king  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  enemy.  Though  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Englifli  army  would  have  been  deftroyed  by  ma¬ 
king  an  attack  on  an  army  fituated  in  fuch  ah  advan¬ 
tageous  pod  as  the  Scots  at  that  time  occupied,  Mor¬ 
timer  incurred  great  blame  on  that  account.  He  was 
accufed  of  having  allowed  the  Scots  to  make  their 
efcap*  ;  and  the  general  difguft  on  this  account  was  in- 
creafed  by  his  concluding  a  peace  with  that  kingdom, 


wherein  the  Englifli  renounced  all  title  to  the  fove-  England. 

reignty  of  Scotland  for  the  fum  of  30,000  marks.  Soon  ' — A - 1 

after  Mortimer  feized  and  executed  the  earl  cf  Kent,  A- L),I3-7- 
brother  to  the  late  king;  who  fuppofing  Edward  II. 
to  be  ltill  alive,  had  formed  a  deflgn  of  reinflating  him 
in  his  kingdom.  The  execution  was  I'o  i'udden,  that 
the  young  king  had  not  time  even  to  interpofe  in  his 
behalf ;  and  Mortimer  foon  after  feized  this  nobleman’s 
eftate  for  his  own  ufe,  as  he  did  alfo  the  immenfe  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Spenfers. 

Edward,  finding  the  power  of  Mortimer  a  continual 
reflraint  upon  himfelf,  refolved  to  (hake  off  an  autho¬ 
rity  that  was  likewife  grown  odious  to  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  The  queen  and  Mortimer  had  for  fome  time 
chofen  the  caftle  of  Nottingham  for  their  refidenqe.  It 
was  ftriCtly  guarded,  the  gates  were  locked  every  night, 
and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  between  the  king  and  fome  of  the  barons,  who 
fecretly  entered  into  his  defign*,  to  feize  upon  them  in 
this  fortrefs.  Sir  William  Eland  the  governor  was  in¬ 
duced  to  admit  them  through  a  fubterraneous  paffage, 
which  had  been  formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  but 
was  now  choked  up  with  rubbiffi,  and  known  only  to 
one  or  two.  Through  this  paffage  the  noblemen  in  the 
king’s  intereft  entered  the  caftle  in  the  night-time  ; 
and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  make 
any  refiftance,  was  feized  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  queen.  The  parliament,  which  was  then 
fitting,  condemned  him,  without  either  permitting  him 
to  make  his  defence,  or  examining  a  fingle  witnefs 
againft  him.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  a  place  Mortimer 
called  Elmes,  about  a  mile  from  London.  A  fimilar  executed, 
fentence  was  paffed  againft  fome  of  his  adherents,  par¬ 
ticularly  Gournay  and  Mautravers,  who  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  efcaping  as  above  mentioned.  The  queen, 
who  was  perhaps  the  molt  culpable  of  the  whole,  was 
fereened  by  the  dignity  of  her  flation.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  depofed  from  all  (hare  of  power  ;  and  confined 
for  life  to  the  caftle  of  Riling*,  with  a  penfion  of  3000 
pounds  a-year.  From  this  confinement  Are  was  never 
fet  free,  though  the  king  paid  her  an  annual  vifit  of 
ceremony.  She  lived  25  years  after  her  depofition. 

Edward  III.  proved  the  greateft  warrior  that  ever 
fat  on  the  Englith  throne.  He  firft  attempted  to  raife 
Edward  Baliol  to  the  fovereignty  of  bcotland  \  but  this 
he  found  impoflible  fully  to  accompli (h.  Edward  Edward 
next  formed  a  projeft  of  invading  and  conquering  ^ 

France,  to  the  fovereignty  of  which  he  pretended  a  j 
right.  His  firft  expectations  were  attended  with  foly> 
little  fuccefs,  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  found 
the  nation  very  much  difconlented,  and  himfelf  hara fi¬ 
fed  by  his  numerous  creditors,  without  any  fufficunt 
refiource  for  paying  them.  Being  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  bear  any  blame  himfelf  il  he  could  throw 
it  anywhere  elfe,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  lu^jiCl*.  finding  His  ai' i- 
therefore  the  tower  of  London  negligently  guarded  on  ,r,rJ  *' 
his  arrival,  he  imprifoned  the  conflable  ar.d  a!i  his 
ferior  officers,  treating  them  with  the  greateft  !  verity. 

He  then  fell  upon  the  (In  riffs  and  collectors  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  whom  he  difmiffed  from  their  employment*,  and 
appointed  an  inquiry  into  their  condisCt  to  be  made  by 
perfons  who,  knowing  the  king’*  hum-'ur,  w-  re  lure  to 
find  every  one  guilty  who  came  before  them.  1  lie  k»«|>cr 
of  the  privy-fcal,  the  chief  juftiee,  the  mayor  of  London, 
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England,  the  bifhops  of  Chichefter  and  Litchfield,  with  the 
^  chancellor  and  treafurer,  were  depofed  and  imprifoned. 

j^^27"In  this  career  of  refentment  and  cruelty,  however,  he 
Is oppoi'ed  found  himfelf  oppofed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bj  the  bury,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  colleft  the  taxes  laid 
archbifhop  on  for  the  fu-pport  of  the  French  war.  That  prelate 
happening  to  be  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  king’s  ar¬ 
rival,  did  not  immediately  feel  the  effects  of  his  refent¬ 
ment.  Being  informed,  however,  of  the  humour  in 
which  his  fovereign  was,  he  iffued  a  ftntence  of  excom¬ 
munication  againfl  all  who,  on  any  pretence  v.  hatever, 
(hould  exereife  violence  againfl:  the  perfons  or  efiates 
of  clergymen,  or  who  infringed  thofe  privileges  fecu- 
red  by  the  great  charter,  or  who  accufed  a  prelate  of 
treafon,  or  any  other  crime,  in  order  to  bring  him 
under  the  king’s  difoleafure.  A  regular  combination 
was  formed  again!]  the  king  by  the  clergy,  with  the 
primate  at  their  head;  who,  to  excite  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people  as  much  as  poffible,  reported  that 
the  king  intended  to  reeal  the  general  pardon  and  the 
remiffion  to  old  debts  which  had  been  granted,  and  to 
impofe  new  and  arbitrary  taxes  without  corifent  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  archbifhop  alfo,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
informed  him,  that  there  were  two  powers  by  which 
the  world  was  governed,  viz.  the  holy  pontifical  apo- 
flolical  dignity  and  the  regal  authority  ;  of  which  the 
clerical  power  was  evidently  the  fupreme,  as  the  priefls 
were  to  anfwer  even  for  the  conduft  of  kings  at  the 
laft  judgment  ;  and  were  befides  the  fpiritual  fathers 
of  all  the  faithful,  kings  and  princes  not  excepted  ; 
having,  befides,  a  heavenly  charter,  entitling  them  to 
drre£l  their  wills  and  aiflions,  and  to  cenfure  their 
tranfgreffions.  On  this  the  king  refolved  to  mortify 
him,  by  fending  no  fummons  to  him  when  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  called  :  but  the  prelate,  undaunted  by  this 
ma  k  of  refentment,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the 
parliament  houfe  with  his  crofier  in  his  hand,  de- 
j  *7 1'  manding  admittance  as  the  firfl  peer  of  the  realm. 

n<,  °  !*  This  application  was  reie61ed  for  two  days,  but  at  laft 

tofubmit:  complied  with;  and  the  parliament  now  teemed  in¬ 
clined  to  abridge  the  king’s  authority  cor.fiderably. 
They  began  with  obferving,  that  as  the  great  charter 
had  been  violated  in  many  points,  particularly  by  the 
illegal  imprifonment  of  manv  freemen  and  the  feizure 
of  their  goods,  it  was  neceflary  to  confirm  it  anew, 
and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  law  and 
others  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  it.  It  was  alfo 
required,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  offices  be¬ 
came  vacant,  the  king  (hould  fill  them  up  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  council  and  the  confent  of  fuch  barons  as 
fhould  at  the  time  be  found  to  refide  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  court.  They  enafled  alfo,  that  on 
the  third  day  of  every  feffion  the  king  fhould  refume 
all  fuch  offices  into  his  own  hand,  excepting  thofe  of 
the  juftice’s  of  the  two  benches  and  the  barons  of  ex¬ 
chequer  ;  that  the  minifters  fhould  for  the  time  be  re¬ 
duced  to  private  perfons  ;  that  they  fhould  in  that 
condition  anfwer  before  parliament  to  any  accufation 
preferred  againfl  them  ;  and  that,  if  they  were  found 
in  any  refpe<fl  guilty,  they  fhould  be  finally  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  others  appointed  in  their  (lead. 
In  return  for  fuch  ample  conceffions,  the  king  was  of¬ 
fered  a  grant  of  20,000  facks  of  wool  ;  and  fuch  was 
his  urgent  neceffity.  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
of  it  even  upon  thefe  terms.  Still,  however,  he  deter¬ 


mined  to  adhere  to  his  engagements  no  longer  than  till  England. 

this  neceffity  was  removed.  Though  the  agreement,  — —v - 1 

therefore,  was  ratified  in  full  parliament,  be  fecretly  D-  *377- 
entered  a  proteft,  that,  as  foon  as  his  convenience  per¬ 
mitted,  he  would  from  his  own  authority  revoke  what 
had  been  extorted  from  him.  This  proteft  was  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  by  a  public  edi<51  ;  in  which  he  affert- 
ed,  that  that  ftatute  had  been  made  contrary  to  law  ; 
that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
which  he  had  only  diffembled  when  he  feemed  to  ra¬ 
tify  it  ;  and  that  in  his  own  breaft  he  had  never  aiTent- 
ed  to  it :  and.  declared,  that  from  henceforth  it  had 
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no  force  or  authority.  This  exertion  of  arbitrary  But  regainJ 
power,  which  it  might  have  been  imagined  would  have  his  power, 
occafioned  a  prodigious  clamour,  was  not  taken  notice 
of  by  any  of  the  fubftquent  parliaments  ;  fo  that  in 
the  courfe  of  two  years  Edward  had  entirely  regained 
his  authority,  and  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  g 
ftatute  juft  mentioned.  Having  thus  fettled  matters  Performs 
to  his  fatisfadlion,  the  king  refumed  his  expedition  great  ex- 
againll  France,  where  he  gained  great  advantages.  Inploitsin 
his  abfence  the  Scots  invaded  England  ;  but  were  en- ^ rance* 
tirely  defeated  at  Durham,  and  their  king  himfelf  taken 
prifoner.  The  Englifh  king  in  the  mean  time  continu¬ 
ed  his  viflories  on  the  continent ;  in  which  he  was 
greatly  affifttd  by  Edward  furnamed  the  Black  Prince, 
the  greatell  hero  recorded  in  the  Engliffi  annals.  But 
for  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  the  exploits  of  this 
famous  prince,  fee  the  articles  Scotland  and  France. 

The  Black  Prince  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1376,  and 
the  king  furvived  only  about  a  year.  He  expired  on  17, 
the  2 1  ft  of  June  1377,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fe- Richard  II. 
cond  fon  Richard. 

As  the  new  king  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he 
afcendtd  the  throne,  the  government  was  veiled  in  the 
hands  of  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancafler,  York, 
and  Gloucefter.  The  different  difpofitions  of  thefe  no¬ 
blemen,  it  was  thought,  would  caufe  them  check  the 
defigns  of  each  other.  Lancafler  was  neither  popular 
nor  enterprifing ;  York  was  indolent  and  weak;  and 
Gloucefter  turbulent,  popular,  and  ambitious.  Dif- 
contents  firft  arofe  among  the  common  people.  They 
had  now  acquired  a  ftiare  of  liberty  fufficient  to  infpire 
them  with  a  defire  for  more,  and  this  defire  was  greatly 
increafed  by  the  difcourfes  of  John  Ball  a  fcditious 
preacher.  He  went  about  the  country,  and  inculcated 
on  his  audience,  that  mankind  were  all  derived  from 
one  common  flock  ;  and  that  all  of  them  had  equal 
right  to  liberty  and  the  goods  of  nature,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  the  ambilion  of  a  few  infolent 
rulers. 

Thcfe  dotflrines  were  greedily  fwallowed  by  the  po¬ 
pulace,  who  were  farther  inflamed  by  a  new  impofilion 
of  three  groats  a-head  upon  every  perfon  in  the  king¬ 
dom  above  15  years  of  age.  This  bad  been  granted 
as  a  fupply  by  parliament,  and  was  no  doubt  neceflary 
on  account  of  the  many  expenfive  wars  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  engaged  ;  but  its  apparent  injuftice,  in 
laying  no  more  burden  upon  the  rich  than  the  poor, 
excited  the  utmoft  refentment  of  the  people.  The 
manner,  too,  of  collecting  this  tax,  foon  furniftud  them 
with  an  occafion  of  revolt.  It  began  in  Eftex,  where  a 
report  was  induftrioufly  fpread  that  the  peafanls  were 
to  be  deftroyed,  their  houfes  burned,  and  their  farms 
plundered.  A  blackfmith,  well  known  by  the  name 
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of  IVat  Tyler ,  was  the  firft  that  excited  them  to  arms. 
The  tax-gatherers  coming  to  this  man’s  houfe  while  he 
was  at  woik,  demanded  payment  for  his  daughter. 
This  he  retufed,  alleging  that  (he  was  under  the  age 
mentioned  in  the  aft.  One  of  thefe  fellows  offered  to 
produce  a  very  indecent  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  at 
the  fame  time  laid  hold  of  the  maid.  This  the  father 
refenting,  immediately  knocked  out  the  ruffian’s  brains 
with  his  hammer.  The  byftanders  applauded  the  ac¬ 
tion  j  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  native  liberty.  The  whole  country  imme¬ 
diately  took  arm«,  and  the  infurgents  foon  amounted 
to  about  100,000  men.  They  advanced  to  Blackheath, 
where  they  fent  a  meffage  to  the  king,  who  had  taken 
(helter  in  the  Tower,  defiring  a  conference  with  him. 
The  king  was  defirous  of  complying  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  but  was  intimidated  by  their  fierce  behaviour. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  entered  the  city,  burning  and 
plundering  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  for 
their  power  or  riches.  Their  animofity  was  particu¬ 
larly  levelled  againft  the  lawyers,  to  whom  they  flow¬ 
ed  no  mercy.  The  king,  at  laft,  knowing  that  the 
Tower  was  not  able  to  refill  their  affaults,  went  out 
among  them,  and  defired  to  know  their  demands.  To 
this  they  made  a  very  humble  remonftrance;  requiring 
a  general  pardon,  the  abolition  of  flavery,  freedom  of 
commerce  in  the  market-towns,  and  a  fixed  rent  in- 
flead  of  thofe  fervices  required  by  the  tenure  of  vil- 
lenage.  The  king  granted  all  thefe  requefls  ;  and 
charters  were  made  out  by  which  the  grant  was  rati¬ 
fied.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  another  body  of 
thefe  infurgents  had  broke  into  the  Tower,  and  mur¬ 
dered  the  chancellor,  the  primate,  and  the  treafurer, 
with  fome  other  officers  of  diftinftion.  They  then  di¬ 
vided  themfclves  into  bodies,  and  took  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  one 
of  thefe  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  ltd  his  men  into  Smith- 
field,  where  he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  invited  him 
to  a  conference  under  pretence  of  hearing  and  redrefs- 
ing  his  grievances.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to 
retire  till  he  (hould  give  them  a  fignal,  and  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  to  begin  a  conference  with  the  king  in  the  midll 
of  his  retinue.  His  demands  were.  That  all  (laves 
(hould  be  fet  free  ;  that  all  commonages  ffiould  be  open 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich  j  and  that  a  general 
pardon  (hould  be  paffed  for  the  late  outrage0.  v\  hi! ft 
he  made  thefe  demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  up  his 
fword  in  a  menacing  manner:  which  infolence  lu  rai- 
fed  the  indignation  of  William  Walworth  lord  mayor 
of  London,  that,  without  confidering  the  danger  to 
which  he  expofed  his  majcfty,  he  dunned  lyltr  with 
a  blow  of  his  mace  ;  while  one  of  the  king’s  knights 
riding  up,  difpatched  him  with  his  fword.  The  mu¬ 
tineers,  feeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  themfclves  to 
take  revenge.  Their  bows  were  already  bent  for  exe¬ 
cution  ;  when  Richard,  though  not  yet  if)  years  ot 
age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and  with  admirable  prrfince 
of  mind  cried  out  :  “  What,  my  people,  trill  you  kill 
your  king  ?  Be  not  concerned  for  the  loft  of  your  lead¬ 
er.  I  myfelf  will  now  be  your  general.  Follow  me 
into  the  field,  and  you  (hall  have  whatever  you  dtfire.” 
The  multitude  immediately  dtfif.cd,  and  followed  the 
king  into  the  fields,  where  he  granted  them  the  fame 
tharters  that  he  had  before  granted  to  tbeir  compa- 
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nions.  Thefe  charters,  however,  were  foon  after  revo-  Erglard, 
ked,  and  the  common  people  reduced  to  the  fame  fitua-  7 

tion  in  which  they  had  formerly  been.  ‘ 

The  courage,  addrefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  which 
the  king  had  difeovered  in  quelling  fuch  a  dangerous 
tumult,  gave  great  hopes  to  the  nation  :  but,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  Richard  advanced  in  years,  thefe  hopes  were 
blafted  ;  and  his  want  of  capacity,  or  at  leaft  of  folid 
judgment,  appeared  in  every  enlerprife  he  attempted. 

The  king  had  unluckily  loft  the  favour  of  the  com-  1  *.* 
mon  people  after  the  infurreftion  juft  mentioned.  He  |01-es  the 
allowed  the  parliament  to  revoke  the  charters  of  en-favourof 
franebifement  and  pardon  which  had  been  granted  j  the  people, 
fome  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  diforders  had  been 
feverely  puniffied,  and  fome  even  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  any  form  or  procefs  of  trial.  Thus  the  popular 
leaders  were  greatly  exafperated  by  this  cruelty,  though 
probably  the  king  did  not  follow  the  diftates  of  his 
own  mind  fo  much  in  it  as  the  advice  of  his  counfel- 
lors.  But  having  thus  lofi  the  favour  of  one  party, 
he  quickly  after  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  other 
alfo.  Suppofing  himfelf  to  be  in  too  great  fubjeftiun 
to  his  uncles,  particularly  the  duke  of  Glouctller,  he 
attempted  to  (hake  off  the  yoke,  by  raifing  others 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  power  as  might  enable  thtm  to  183 
rival  them.  His  firft  favourite  was  Robert  de  Vere  jj‘s  *xcei- 
earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  man  of  an  agreeable  perfon, 
but  diffolute  in  his  behaviour,  who  foon  acquired  an  Oxford, 
abfolute  afeendant  over  him.  So  much  was  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  (how  his  attachment  to  this  nobleman,  that 
he  firft  created  him  marquis  of  Dublin,  a  title  ne¬ 
ver  known  in  England  before  ;  then  duke  of  Ireland  ; 
transferring  to  him  the  entire  fovereignty  of  that 
ifland  by  patent  for  life.  He  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  couiin-german,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford  j  but  foon  after  permitted  him  to  divorce  her  for  184 
another  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  This-' 
nobleman  foon  became  the  difpenfer  of  all  the  king’s 
favours  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  confpiracv  was  formed 
againft  him  j  at  the  head  of  which  were  Mowbray 
earl  of  Nottingham,  Fitz  Alan  earl  of  Arundel, 

Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  Montacute  earl  of 
Salifbury,  and  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick.  Vere 
was  impeached  in  parliament  j  and  though  nothing  of 
moment  was  even  alleged  againft  him,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  and  deprived  of  his  office.  They  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  the  royal  authority  itfelf.  Under 
pretence  that  the  king  was  yet  unable  to  govern  the 
kingdom,  though  at  that  time  21  ve  .rsof  ag<  ,  they 
appointed  a  commiffion  of  14  perl  ins  to  whom  the 
fovereignty  was  to  be  transferred  for  a  year.  1  his 
meafure  was  driven  forward  by  tie  duke  ot  Gloncrfler, 
and  none  but  his  own  faftion  was  ad-V't'  d  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  The  king  could  not  without 
regret  perceive  himfelf  thus  totally  deprived  of  autho¬ 
rity.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  his  interefts,  by  influencing  : h*  (hi  riff- 1  t  rafti 
county,  wlm  were  then  the  only  returning  officers. 

This  meafure  failing,  he  next  applied  to  the  judges. 

Tlicv  declared,  that  the  conmiiffion  which  had  depri¬ 
ved  the  king  of  his  authority  was  unlawful,  ir.d  that 
thofe  who  procured  nr  advifid  it  were  punilh 
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death.  Their  fentence  was  quickly  <•; 
rations  from  the  lords.  I  he  duke  "t  Ci looceltrr  arm¬ 
ed  his  partifans,  =nd  appeared  at  Hariagiy  park  nr*r 
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England.  Highgate,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  fufficient  to 

' - v— —  intimidate  the  king  and  all  his  adherents.  Thefe 

A.  D.  13S9.  furgents,  fenfible  of  their  own  power,  began  by  de¬ 
manding  of  the  king  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  ad- 
vifed  him  to  his  late  ralh  meafures.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  they  appeared  armed  in  his  prefence,  and  accu- 
ted  by  name  the  archbilhop  of  York,  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Robert  Trelilian, 
one  of  the  judges  who  had  declared  in  his  favour,  to¬ 
gether  with  Sir  Nicholas  Bember,  as  public  and  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  to  the  ftate.  The  duke  of  Ireland  fled 
into  Cheffiire,  where  he  attempted  to  raife  a  body  of 
forces;  but  was  quickly  obliged  to  fly  into  Flanders, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  with  a  fuperior 
army.  Soon  after,  the  king  was  obliged  to  fummon 
a  parliament,  where  an  accufation  was  drawn  up  againft 
five  of  his  counfellors.  Of  thefe  only  Sir  Nicholas 
Bember  was  prefent  ;  and  he  was  quickly  found  guil¬ 
ty,  condemned,  and  executed,  together  with  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Trefilian,  who  had  been  difeovered  and  taken  du¬ 
ring  the  interval.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was  foon 
after  condemned  and  executed  ;  and  Sir  Simon  Bur¬ 
ley,  who  had  been  appointed  the  king’s  governor,  (ha¬ 
red  the  fame  fate,  though  the  queen  continued  for  three 
hours  on  her  knees  before  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  im¬ 
ploring  his  pardon. 

Such  unparallelled  infolence  and  barbarity  in  a  fub- 
je£l  could  not  go  unpunifhed.  In  1389,  the  king  at 
an  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility  affembled  after 
Eafter,  to  the  afloniihment  of  all  prefent,  defired  to 
know  his  age.  Being  told  that  he  was  turned  of  two 
and  twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was  then  time  for  him 
to  govern  without  help  ;  and  that  there  was  no  reafon 
why  he  (hould  be  deprived  of  thofe  rights  which  the 
meanneft  of  his  fubjefts  enjoyed.  The  lords  anfwered 
in  fome  confufion  that  he  had  certainly  an  undifputed 
right  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  “  Yes  (replied  the  king),  I  have  long  been 
under  the  government  of  tutors;  and  I  will  now  firft 
(how  my  right  to  power  by  their  removal.”  He  then 
ordered  Thomas  Arundel,  whom  the  commiflioners 
had  lately  appointed  chancellor,  to  give  up  the  feals  ; 
which  he  next  day  delivered  to  William  Wickham  bi- 
(hop  of  Winchefter.  He  next  removed  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  lords  of  the 
oppofition,  from  the  council  ;  and  all  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  houfehold,  as  well  as  the  judges,  were 
changed. 

The  king  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  govern  as  he 
thought  proper,  for  fome  time  behaved  in  fuel)  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  gain  the  affedlions  of  the  people.  It  does 
not  appear  indeed  that  he  ever  gave  much  caufe  of 
complaint  ;  but  it  was  impoflible  for  any  prince  in  thofe 
days  to  keep  himfelf  fecure  on  the  throne  but  by  a  very 
fevere  and  vigorous  adminiflration.  The  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cefter,  perceiving  that  Richard  was  not  of  a  warlike 
difpofition,  frequently  fpoke  with  contempt  of  his  per- 
fon  and  government,  and  deliberated  concerning  the 
lawfulnefs  of  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  h:m.  The 
king  being  informed  of  his  conduct  by  fpies  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  at  laft  formed  a  refolution  of  ridding 
himfelf  of  Gloucefter  and  his  faflion  at  once.  Fie  there¬ 
fore  ordered  that  nobleman  to  be  immediately  arrefted 
and  fent  over  to  Calais,  where  there  was  no  danger  of 
his  being  refeued  by  his  numerous  adherents.  The 


earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  feized  at  the  fame  England. 


in-  time  ;  and  a  new  parliament,  which  the  king  knew  — — v— 
would  be  perfedfly  obedient  to  his  will,  was  fummoned  A-D.  13S?. 
to  W^ftminfter.  Here  the.  commiffion  of  14,  who  bad 
ufurped  on  the  royal  authority,  was  annulled  for  ever; 
all  thofe  adls  which  had  condemned  his  former  minifters 
were  repealed;  and  the  general  pardon  which  the  king 
had  formerly  given  when  he  affumed  the  government  g 
into  his  own  hands,  was  revoked.  Several  of  Gloucef-  Dulre  of 
fter’s  party  were  condemned  and  executed,  and  at  laft  Gloucefter 
that  nobleman  himfelf  was  called  for  to  take  his  trial murdereU. 
as  well  as  the  reft ;  but  he  had  before  been  privately 
difpatched  in  prifon. 

After  the  deftrudtion  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and 
the  heads  of  his  party,  a  mifunderltanding  arofe  among 
the  noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  profecution.  The 
duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  parliament,  and  accufed 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  fpoken  feditious  words 
againft  his  majefty  in  a  private  converfation.  Norfolk 
denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the  lie,  and  offered 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  (ingle  combat.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  ;  but  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
dud,  the  king  would  not  fuffer  the  combatants  to  en¬ 
gage,  but  commanded  both  of  them  to  leave  the  king-  x$ -j 

dom.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  bar.ifhed  for  life,  but  Dukes  of' 
the  duke  of  Hereford  only  tor  ten  years.  The  former  He([<^>1<* 
retired  to  Venice,  where  in  a  (liort  time  he  died  of  a  banifli- 
broken  heart.  Hereford  behaved  in  a  refigned  and  ej. 
fubmiflive  manner  ;  which  fo  pleafed  the  king,  that  he 
contented  to  (horten  the  time  of  his  banilhment  four 
years :  he  alfo  granted  him  letters  patent,  enfuring 
him  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  inheritance  which  (hould 
fall  to  him  during  his  abterce  ;  but  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  the  duke  of  .  .ancafter,  which  happened 
(hortly  after,  Richard  revoked  thofe  letters,  and  kept 
the  eftate  to  himfelf.  188 

This  laft  injury  inflamed  the  refentment  of  Here- 
ford  to  fuel)  a  degree,  that  he  formed  a  defign  of  de-  ltilcme  0f 
throning  the  king.  He  was  a  great  favourite  both  dethroning 
with  the  army  and  people;  he  was  immenfely  rich,  the  king, 
and  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  all  the  great 
families  of  the  nation.  The  king  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  faid,  gave  himfelf  up  to  an  idle,  effeminate  life  ;  and 
his  minifters  following  his  example,  the  national  honour 
was  loft.  The  number  of  malecontents  daily  increafed, 
and  only  waited  for  the  abtence  of  the  king,  in  order 
to  put  their  fchemej in  execution;  and  this  opportunity 
foon  offered. 

The  earl  of  March,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
having  been  appointed  the  king’s  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
was  (lain  in  a  (kirmifh  with  the  natives  of  that  country; 
which  fo  incented  Richard,  that,  unmindful  of  his  pre¬ 
carious  fituation  at  home,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  confiderable  army,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death  in 
perfon.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  (for  that  was  the  title 
which  Hereford  affumed  on  the  death  of  his  father) 
hearing  of  the  king’s  abtence,  inftantly  embarked  at 
Nantz  ;  and  with  a  retinue  only  of  60  perfons  in  three 
fmall  veftels,  landed  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkfhire.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  long  been  a  male- 
content,  together  with  Henry  Percy  his  ten,  who  from 
his  ardent  valour  was  furnamed  Hof  pur ,  immediately 
joined  him  with  their  forcers  j  and  the  people  flocked 
to  him  in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army 
amounted  to  60,000  men. 

Richard . 
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Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  in  perfect  fe- 
curity  in  Ireland  for  fome  time.  Contrary  winds  for 
three  weeks  together  prevented  his  receiving  any  news 
of  the  rebellion  which  was  begun  in  his  native  domi¬ 
nions  He  landed  therefore  at  Milford  Haven  without 
fufpicion,  attended  by  a  body  of  20,000  men  ;  but  im¬ 
mediately  found  himfelf  oppofed  by  a  power  which  he 
could  by  no  means  refill.  His  army  gradually  delet¬ 
ed  him,  till  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  acquaint  the  duke, 
that  he  would  fubmit  to  whatever  terms  he  pleafed  to 
prefcribe.  The  duke  did  not  think  proper  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  the  king  ;  but  carried  him  to 
London,  where  he  was  confined  clofe  priioner  in 
the  Tower,  formally  depofed  by  parliament,  or  rather 
by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  at  latf  put  to  death. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  varioufly  related.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  eight  or  nine  ruffians  were  lent  to  the 
caftle  of  Pomfret,  whither  the  unhappy  prince  had 
been  removed,  in  order  to  difpatch  him.  They  ruffi- 
ed  unexpectedly  into  his  apartment  y  but  Richard, 
knowing  their  defxgn,  refolved  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as 
poffible  He  wrefted  a  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  with  which  he  killed  four  of  them  ;  but' was  at 
length  overpowered  and  killed.  Others  relate  that  he 
was  ftarved  in  prifon  ;  and  that,  after  he  was  denied  all 
nouriffiment,  he  prolonged  his  life  14  days,  by  feeding 
on  the  Socks  of  his  bed.  He  died  in  the  year  1399, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign.— -It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that  Wickliff,  the 
noted  reformer,  published  his  defines  in  England.  See 

Wickliff.  ,  ,  ,  , 

After  fentence  of  depofition  had  been  pronounced 

Lancafter’s  on  Richard  by  both  houfes  of  parliament  the  throne 
claim  to  the  bein0,  then  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lanca.ier  ‘jPP- 
srown.  fortlf  •  and  having  croffed  himfelf  on  the  forehead  and 

on  the  breaft,  and  called  on  the  name,  of  Cluift,  gave 
in  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  the  following  words, 
which  we  (hall  give  in  the  original  language.  “  In 
the  name  of  Fadher,  Son.  and  Holy  Gholt,  I  henry 
of  Lancafter,  challenge  this  rewme  of  Ynglonde,  and 
the  croun,  with  all  the  membres  and  the  appurtenan¬ 
ces ;  als  I  that  am  defemdit  by  right  line  of  the  blode, 
coming  fro  the  gude  King  Henry  therde,  and  throge 
that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  fent  me,  with 
help  of  kyn,  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover  it ;  the  which 
rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  by  default  of  govern¬ 
ance,  and  ondoying  of  the  gude  laws.” 

The  right  which  the  duke  here  claimed  by  delcent 
from  Henry  III.  proceeded  on  a  falfe  (lory,  that  Ed¬ 
mund  earl  of  Lancafter,  fon  of  Henry  III.  was  really 
the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.  ;  but  that,  by  reafon  of 
fome  deformity  in  his  perfon,  he  had  been  pollponed 
in  the  fucceffion,  and  Edward  the  younger  brother  .m- 
pofed  on  the  nation  in  his  dead.  The  prefent  duke 
of  Lancafter  inherited  from  Edmund,  by  bis  mother, 
the  right  which  he  now  pretended  to  the  crown  •,  though 
the  falfehood  of  the  ftory  was  fo  generally  known,  that 
lie  thought  proper  to  mention  it  only  in  general  terms. 
—No  oppofition,  however,  was  made  to  the  validity 
of  tliis  title  in  parliament*,  and  thus  commenced  ine 
differences  between  the  houfes  of  \  ork  and  Lancafter, 
which  were  not  terminated  but  by  many  bloody  and 
ruinous  wars. 

*9*  The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  little  elfe  than  a  enn- 
Senry  IV.  ferieg  of  infurreaions.  In  the  very  full  parlia- 
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ment  he  called,  no  fewer  than  40  challenges  were  given  England, 
and  accepted  by  different  barons  ;  and  though  Henry 

.  ...  .  11  r  L  1. .  1  1  l ,  _>  rin*'lc 
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Duke  of 


ana  accepted  uy  uuiciv-....  -  - 

had  ability  and  addrefs  enough  to  prevent  thefe  duels  -  • 
from  being  fought,  it  was  not  in  his  power*  to  prevent 
continual  infurreftions  and  combinations  agamft  him¬ 
felf.  The  mod  formidable  one  was  conducted  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  commenced  A.  D.  1402. 

The  occafion  of  it  was,  that  Henry  denied  the  earl 
liberty  to  ranfom  fome  Scots  prifoners  which  had  been 
taken  in  a  fkirmiffi  with  that  nation.  The  king  was 
defirous  ot  detaining  them,  in  order  to  increafe  his  dt-- 
mands  upon  Scotland  in  making  peace  ;  but  as  the 
ranfom  of  prifoners  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a 
rirrht  belonging  to  thofe  who  had  taken  them,  the  earl 
thought  himfelf  grievoufly  injured.  The  injury  appear¬ 
ed  ftVll  the  greater,  becaufe  Northumberland  eonfider- 
ed  the  king  as  indebted  to  him  both  for  his  life  and  192 
crown.  He  refolved  therefore  to  dethrone  Henry } Iduuec-^ 
and  to  raife  to  the  throne  young  Mortimer,  wno  "ase;iri  0f 
the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  as  being  the  ton  ot  Koger  Nortbum_ 
Mortimer  earl  of  March,  whom  Richard  II.  had.de- berland. 
dared  his  fucceffor.  For  this  purpofe,  lie  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Scots  and  Welffi,  who  were  to 
make  an  irruption  into  England  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  himfelf  was  to  raife  what  forces  he  could  in  order  to 
join  them.  But  when  all  things  were  prepared  for  this 
infurredion,  the  earl  found,  himfelf  unable  to  lead  on 
the  troops,  by  a  fudden  fit  of  illnefs  with  which  he 
was  feized  at  Berwick.  On  this,  young  Percy  (lur- 
r.amed  Hotfpur)  took  the  command  ,  and  marched  to- 
wards  Shrewffiury,  in  order  to  join  the  \ .  elffi.  But 
the  king  had  happily  a  fmall  army  with  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  aded  againft  the  Scots  5  and  knowing 
the  importance  of  celerity  in  civil  wars  inftant ly  hur¬ 
ried  down,  that  he  might  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He 
approached  Shrewffiury  before  a  jundion  'vilh  the 
Welffi  could  be  effe&ed  •,  and  the  impatience  of  1  trey 
urged  him  loan  engagement,  which  ; it  that  tme  w 
ought  to  have  declined.  The  evening  before  the  battle, 
he  fent  a  manifefto  to  Henry  }  in  which  he  renounced 
his  allegiance,  fet  the  king  at  defiance,  and  enumera¬ 
ted  all  the  grievances  of  which  he  imagined  the  nation 
might  juftly  complain.  He  reproached  him  (and  very 
juftly)  with  his  perjury  ;  lor  Henry,  on  his  r  am - 
ing  in  England,  had  fworn  upon  the  gofpels,  before 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  he  had  no  other  in¬ 
tention  but  to  recover  poff.ffion  of  the  due  ?  " 
caller,  and  that  he  would  ever  remain  a  fa.  1  tul  fub \  & 
to  King  Richard.  He  aggravated  h.s  gu.lt,  «« 
dethroning  and  then  murdering  that  prince  ,  and 
ufurping  on  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer  ,  to 
"  hom,  both  bv  lineal  fucceffion  and  by  declaration,  of 
parliament,  the  throne,  then  vacant  by  Richard  s  cea  1  , 
did  of  right  belong.  Several  other  heavy  charge,  «« 
brought' againft  him;  which  Jt  that  time,  could 
productive  of  no  other  effefl  than  to  irritate  the  king 

a„d  hi,  adherent,  to  the  utmoll  about  Hi,  ?o”de- 

The  armies  on  each  fide  wer.  m  fet„d 

12  000  ;  fo  that  they  were  not  unmanageable  by  heir  ^ 
commanders  ;  and  as  both  1,  ad.  r,  were  men  of  Sbrewt 

braverv,  an  obflinate  engagement  was  expend.  I  hi  bury. 

battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  July  1403  i  ■nd 
can  fcarce  find  in  thofe  age,  any  other  .n  which  the 
ffi.Kk  was  fo  terrible  and  conftant.  At  laft  Knjbemi 
killed  by  an  unknown,  hand,  the  viftory  was  e  ^ 
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Ei  gland,  in  favour  of  the  rovalifts.  There  are  faid  to  'nave 

' - - -  fallen  on  that  day  near  23OO  gentlemen,  and  60QO 

A.D.  1405.  private  men,  of  whom  near  two-thirds  were  of  Percy’s 
army. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  having  recovered  from 
his  ficknefs,  and  levied  an  army,  was  on  his  march  to 
join  his  fon  ;  but  being  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Weft- 
morland,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Shrew fbury,  he 
difmiffed  his  forces,  and  came  with  a  fmall  retinue  to 
the  king  at  York.  He  pretended  that  his  foie  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ; 
and  the  king  thought  proper  to  accept  of  his  apology, 
and  grant  him  a  pardon  for  his  offence.  The  other  re¬ 
bels  were  treated  with  equal  lenity  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  earl  of  Worcefter  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
•who  were  regarded  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  infurrec- 
tion,  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This 
lenity,  however,  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  the  king¬ 
dom  quiet  ;  one  infurretflion  followed  another  almoft 
during  the  whole  of  this  reign  ;  but  either  through 
Henry’s  vigilance,  or  the  bad  management  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  they  never  could  unite  their  forces  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  was  neceffary  for  bringing  their  projects  to 
bear. 

Archbifhop  This  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  firft  capital  punifh- 
of  York  ment  inflifted  on  a  clergyman  of  high  rank.  The  arch- 
oxecuted.  £>i(hop  0f  York  having  been  concerned  in  an  infurrec- 
tion  againft  the  king,  and  happening  to  be  taken  pri- 
foner,  was  beheaded  without  either  indi&ment,  trial, 
or  defence  •,  nor  was  any  difturbance  occafioned  by 
this  fummary  execution.  But  the  mod  remarkable 
tranfaidion  of  this  reign  was,  the  introduction  of  that 
j9S  abfurd  and  cruel  pra&ice  of  burning  people  on  account 
.Burning  of  of  their  religion.  Henry,  while  a  fubjedt,  was  thought 
heretics  in-  have  been  very  favourable  to  tbe  doftrines  of  Wick- 
woduced.  kut  „hen  he  came  to  the  throne,  finding  his  pof- 

feffion  of  it  very  infecure,  he  thought  fuperdition  a 
neceffary  implement  of  his  authority,  and  therefore 
determined  by  all  means  to  pay  court  to  the  clergy. 
There  were  hitherto  no  penal  laws  againd  herefy  ;  not 
indeed  through  the  toleration  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  through  the  dupidity  of  the  people,  who  could  not 
perceive  the  abfurdities  of  the  edablilhed  religion.  But 
when  the  learning  and  genius  of  Wickliff  had  once 
broken  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  the  ecciefiadics  called 
aloud  for  the  punifhment  of  his  difciples  ;  and  Henry, 
who  was  very  little  fcrupulous  in  his  condudl,  refolved 
to  gratify  them.  He  engaged  parliament  to  pafs  a 
law  for  this  purpofe  :  it  was  enaCied,  that  when  any 
heretic,  who  relapfed,  or  refufed  to  abjure  bis  opinions, 
was  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm  by  the  bifhop  or 
his  commiffaries,  he  fhould  be  committed  to  the  dames 
before  the  whole  people.  This  weapon  did  not  remain 
lono-  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  William 
Sautrd,  reftor  of  St  Ofithes  in  London,  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  ;  his  fen- 
tence  was  ratified  by  the  houfe  of  peers  ;  the  king  if- 
fued  his  writ  for  the  execution  •,  and  the  unhappy  man 
was  burnt  alive  in  the  year  1401.  1  he  doctrines  of 

Wickliff,  however,  feem  to  have  already  gained  ground 
very  considerably  in  England.  In  1405,  the  commons, 
who  had  been  required  to  grant  fupplies,  propof.  d  in 
plain  terms  to  the  king  to  feize  all  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to 
ferve  the  exigencies  of  the  date.  They  infided  that 


the  clergy  poffeiled  a  third  of  the  lands  of  the  king-  England. 

dom  ;  and  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  public  bur-  — -v - ' 

dens;  and  that  their  exorbitant  riches  tended  only  toA<D*14,3» 
disqualify  them  from  performing  their  minifterial  func¬ 
tions  with  proper  zeal  and  attention.  When  this  ad- 
drefs  was  prefented,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
then  attended  the  king,  obje&ed  that  the  clergy,  though 
they  went  not  in  perfon  to  the  wars,  fent  their  vaffals 
and  tenants  in  all  cafes  of  neceflity  :  while  at  the  fame 
time,  they  themfelves  who  ftaid  at  home  were  employ¬ 
ed  night  and  day  in  offering  up  their  prayers  for  the 
happineL  and  profperity  of  the  flate.  The  fpeaker  an- 
fwered  with  a  fmile,  that  he  thought  the  prayers  of  the 
church  but  a  very  {lender  fupply.  The  archbifhop, 
houTever,  prevailed  in  the  difpute  ;  the  king  difcoura- 
ged  the  application  of  the  commons;  and  the  lords  re¬ 
jected  the  bill  which  the  lower  houfe  had  framed  for 
defpoiling  the  church  of  her  revenues.  The  commons 
were  not  difcouraged  by  this  repulfe.  I11  141c,  they 
returned  to  the  charge  with  more  zeal  than  before. 

They  made  a  calculation  of  all  the  eeclefiaftical  reve¬ 
nues,  which,  by  their  account,  amounted  to  485,000 
marks  a-year,  and  included  18,400  ploughs  of  land. 

They  propofed  to  divide  this  property  among  15  new 
•earls,  1500  knights,  6000  efquires,  and  100  hofpitals  ; 
befides  20,oool.  a-year,  which  the  king  might  keep 
for  his  own  uie  :  and  they  infilled  that  the  clerical 
functions  would  be  better  performed  than  at  pre- 
fent,  by  15,00c  parifb  priefls,  at  the  rate  of  7  marks 
a-piece  of  yearly  llipend.  This  application  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  addrefs  for  mitigating  the  flatutes 
enaCted  againft  the  WicklifFites  or  Lollards,  fo  that  the 
king  knew  very  well  from  what  fource  it  came.  He 
gave  the  commons,  however,  a  fevere  reply  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  fatisfy  the  church  that  he  was  in  earned,  or¬ 
dered  a  Lollard  to  be  burnt  before  the  diffolution  of 
parliament. 

The  king  had  been  for  fome  time  fubjeft  to  fits, 
which  continued  to  increafe,  and  gradually  brought 
him  to  his  end.  He  expired  at  Weltminfler  in  1413, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  V.  whofe  martial  Henry  V. 
talents  and  charaCter  had  at  firft  occafioned  unreafon- 
able  jealoufies  in  the  mind  of  his  father,  fo  that  he 
thought  proper  to  exclude  him  from  all  fliare  of  public 
bufinefs.  The  aftive  fpirit  of  Henry  being  thus  re- 
ftrained  from  its  proper  exercife,  broke  out  in  every 
kind  of  extravagance  and  diflipalion.  It  is  even  re¬ 
ported,  that  when  heated  with  liquor,  he  fcrupled  not 
to  accompany  his  riotous  affociates  in  attacking  the 
paffengers  on  the  ftreets  and  highways,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  goods.  No  fooner,  however,  did  he 
afcend  the  throne,  than  he  called  together  his  former 
companions,  acquainted  them  with  his  intended  refor¬ 
mation,  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  example  ;  but 
flritffly  prohibited  them,  till  they  had  given  proofs  of 
their  fincerity  in  this  particular,  to  appear  any  more  in 
his  prefence  :  After  which,  he  difmiffed  them  with  li¬ 
bera!  prefents.  His  father’s  wife  minifters,  who  had 
.checked  his  riots,  found  that  they  had,  unknown  to 
themfelves,  being  paying  the  higheft  court  to  their  fo- 
vereign  ;  and  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  confidence.  The  chief  juftice,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  imprifoned  the  prince  himfelf,  and  therefore 
trembled  to  approach  the  royal  prefence,  met  with 
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praifes  inftead  of  reproaches  for  his  pad  conduO,  and 
was  exhorted  to  perievere  in  the  fame  rigorous  and  im¬ 
partial  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king  was  not  only 
anxious  to  repair  his  own  mifconduft,  but  alfo  to  make 
amends  for  thofe  iniquities  into  which  policy  or  necei- 
fity  of  affairs  had  betrayed  his  father.  He  expo. (Ted 
the  deeped  furrow  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  King 
Richard,  and  even  performed  his  funeral  obfequies 
with  pomp  and  folemnity,  and  heaped  favours  upon 
all  thofe  who  had  fhown  therafelves  attached  to  him. 
He  took  into  favour  the  young  earl  of  March,  though 
his  competitor  for  the  throne  ;  and  gained  fo  far  on 
his  crentle  and  unambitious  nature,  that  he  remained 
ever* after  fincerely  attached  to  him.  The  family  of 
Percy  was  redored  to  its  fortune  and  honours  ;  and  the 
king  feemea  defnous  to  bury  all  dilfinftions  in  obli¬ 
vion.  Men  of  merit  were  preferred,  whatever  party 
they  had  been  of-,  all  men  were  unanimous  in  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  Henry  ;  and  the  defers  of.  his  title  were 
forgotten  amidd  the  perfonal  regard  which  was  univer- 
fally  paid  him. 

The  only  party  which  Henry  was  not  able  to  over¬ 
come  was  the  new  fe£t  of  Lollards,  or  reformers  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Thefe  were  now  gaining  fuch  ground  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  Romifh  clergy  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
Henry  was  determined  to  execute  the  laws  upon  them. 
The  head  of  that  party  at  prefent  was  Sir  John  Old- 
callle,  Lord  Cobham ;  a  nobleman  who  had  didin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  military  talents  on 
many  occafions,  and  acquired  the  edeem  both  of  the 
late  and  prefent  kin?.  His  high  character  ar.d  zeal  for 
the  new  feft  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  as  a  proper  object  of  ecclefiadical  fury,  and 
therefore  he  applied  to  Henry  for  permiflion  to  indidt 
him.  The  king  defired  him  fird  to  try  gentle  me¬ 
thods,  and  undertook  to  converfe  with  Lord  Cobham 
himfelf  upon  religious  fubjcfls.  He  did  fo,  but  could 
not  prevail,  and  therefore  abandoned  Cobham  to  his 
enemies.  He  was  immediately  condemned  to  the 
flames  :  but  having  found  means  to  make  his  efcape, 
he  raifed  an  infurredtion  ;  which  was  foon  fuppreffed, 
without  any  other  confequence  than  that  of  bringing 
a  dain  on  the  fed!  to  which  he  belonged.  Cobham 
himfelf  made  his  efcape,  but  four  years  afterwards 
was  taken  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Immediately 
after,  the  mod  fevere  laws  were  palled  againd  the 
Lollards.  It  was  enabled,  that  whoever  was  convidted 
of  Lollard y,  befides  differing  capital  punifhment  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  formerly  edablifhed,  diould  alfo  for¬ 
feit  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king  ;  and  that  the 
chancellor,  treafurer,  judices  of  the  two  benches,  flie- 
riffV,  judices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magi- 
drates  in  every  city  and  borough,  diould  take  an  oath 
to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of 
hcrefy. 

Notwithdanding  thefe  terrible  laws,  the  very  parlia¬ 
ment  whicli  enadled  them,  namely  that  of  1414,  when 
the  king  demanded  a  fupplv,  renewed  the  offer  fi>r- 
merlv  preffed  upon  Henry  IV.  and  intreated  the  king 
to  feize  all  the  ecclefiadical  revenues,  and  convert  them 
to  the  ufe  of  the  crown.  The  clergy  were  greatly  a- 
larmed.  They  could  offer  the  king  nothing  of  equal 
value.  They  agreed,  however,  to  confer  on  him  all  the 
priories  alien,  which  depended  on  capital  abbeys  in 
Normandv,  and  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them 
VOL.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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when  that  province  was  united  to  England.  The 
mod  effectual  method,  howevtr,  of  warding  off  the 
blow  at  prefent  was  by  perfuading  the  king  to  under-  A"^’  Ha0' 
take  a  war  with  France,  in  order  to  recover  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  that  kingdom  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  England.  This  was  agreeable  to  the  dying  injunc¬ 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  He  advifed  his  fun  never  to  let  the 
Engiilh  remain  long  in  peace;  which  was  apt  to  breed 
inteliine  commotions  ;  but  to  employ  them  in  foreign 
expeditions,  by  which  the  prince  might  acquire  ho¬ 
nour,  the  nobility  in  (liaring  his  dangers  might  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  to  his  perfun,  and  all  the  refilefs  fpi- 
rits  find  occupation  for  their  inquietude.  The  natural 
difpofition  of  Henry  fufticiently  inclined  him  to  follow 
this  advice,  and  the  civil  diforders  of  France  gave  him  ,9g 
the  faired  profpeft  of  fuccels.  Accordingly,  in  1415,  France  in. 
the  king  invaded  Fiance  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.vaded. 

The  great  progrefs  he  made  there  is  related  at  length 
under  the  article  France.  He  had  efpoufed  the  king’s 
daughter,  and  conquered  the  greated  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  His  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon  named  Henry, 
whofe  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  greated  rejoicings 
both  at  London  and  Paris  ;  and  the  infant  prince  feem- 
ed  to  be  univerfally  regarded  as  heir  to  both  monarchies. 

But  Henry’s  glory,  when  it  feemed  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  the  fummit,  was  bladed  at  once  by  death,  and  all 
his  mighty  projefts  vanilhed.  He  was  feized  with  a 
fiftula,  a  didemper  which  at  that  time  the  phyGcians  ^ 
had  not  {kill  enough  to  cure  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  Death  0f 
3  id  of  Augud  1422,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  Henry  V. 
the  10th  of  his  reign.  1QO 

Henry  VI.  fucceeded  to  the  throne  before  ho  wasHenryVI. 
quite  a  year  old,  and  his  reign  affords  only  the  mod 
difmal  accounts  of  misfortunes  and  civil  wars.  His 
relations  very  foon  began  to  difpute  about  the  admi- 
nidration  during  the  minority.  The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  one  of  the  mod  accompliilied  princes  of  the  age, 
was  appointed  by  parliament  proteflor  of  England, 
defender  of  the  church,  and  fird  counfellor  to  the 
king.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Glouceder,  was  fixed 
upon  to  govern  in  his  abfence,  while  he  conduced  the 
war  in  France  and  in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  both 
brothers,  a  council  was  named,  without  whofe  advice 
and  approbation  no  meafure  could  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  now  in  the  mod  defpe- 
rate  fituation.  The  Englifh  were  matters  of  aimed 
the  whole  of  it.  Henry  VI.  though  but  an  infant,  was 
folemnly  inveded  with  regal  power  by  legates  from  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  fo  that  Charles  VII.  of  France  fucceeded  only  to 
a  nom  inal  kingdom.  With  all  thefe  great  advantages, 
however,  the  Englidi  daily  lod  ground  ;  and  in  the 
year  1430  were  totally  expelled  from  Irance*.  It  *  Sre 
may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  tuch  a  train  of  bad  fuccels  ^  1*‘ 
would  produce  difeontents  among  the  rulers  at  home. 

The  duke  of  Glouceder  was  envied  by  many  on  account 
of  his  high  dation.  Among  thefe  wa-  Henty  Beaufort, 
bifliop  of  Wincheder,  great  uncle  to  the  king,  and  the 
legitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  brother  to  Richard  II. 

The  prelate,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  king’s  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  committed,  was  a  man  of  great  capaci¬ 
ty  and  experience,  but  of  an  intriguing  and  dangerous 
difpofition.  He  had  frequent  difpules  with  ti  e  duke 
of  Glouceder,  over  whom  he  gained  fevcral  advantages 
of  his  open  temper.  1  he  duke  of  Bed- 
N  ford 
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A.D.  1450.  ammofities  ferved  for  feveral  years  to  embarrafs  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  give  its  enemies  every  advantage. 
1  he  fentiments  of  the  two  leaders  were  particularly  di¬ 
vided  with  regard  to  France.  The  biftrop  laid  hold  of 
every  profpedl  of  accommodation  with  that  country  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Gloueefler  was  for  maintaining  the 
honour  of  the  Engliftr  arms,  and  regaining  whatever 
had  been  loft  by  defeats  or  delay.  Both  parties  call¬ 
ed  in  all  the  auxiliaries  they  could.  The  bifhop  re- 
folved  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  procuring  a  proper 
match  for  Henry,  at  that  time  23  years  old  ;  and  then 
bringing  over  the  queen  to  his  interefts.  Accordingly, 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  whom  he  knew  to  be 
ftedfaft  in  his  attachments,  was  fent  over  to  France, 
apparently  to  fettle  the  terms  of  a  truce  which  had  then 
been  begun,  but  in  reality  to  procure  a  fuitable  match 
for  the  king. 

The  bifhop  and  his  friends  had  caft  their  eyes  on 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerufalem  •,  but  without  either 
real  power  or  poffeflions.  She  was  confidered  as  the 
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never  had  the  art  to  remove  the  fufuicion.  His  inca-  England. 

pacity  alfo  began  every  day  to  appear  more  clearly,  - v - 

and  a  pretender  to  the  throne  foon  made  his  appear- A>  145°* 
ance. 

In  the  year  1450,  Richard  duke  of  York  began 
think  of  preferring  his  claims  to  the  crown.  All  the  York’s  title 
males  of  the  houle  of  Mortimer  were  extinfl  ;  buttot*le 
Anne,  the  lifter  of  the  laft  earl  of  March,  having  efpou-cr°"n' 
fed  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
treafon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  had  tranfmitted  her 
latent,  but  not  yet  forgotten  claim,  to  her  fon  Rich¬ 
ard.  This  prince,  defeended  by  his  mother  from  Phi¬ 
lippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  fecond 
fon  of  Edward  III.  flood  plainly  in  order  of  fucceflion 
before  the  king  ;  who  derived  his  defeent  from  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  third  fon  of  that  monarch.  The 
duke  was  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities,  as  well  as  of 
fome  ambition  ;  and  he  thought  the  weaknefs  and  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  prefent  reign  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  ailert  his  title.  The  enngn  of  Richard 
was  a  white  rofe,  that  of  Henry  a  red  one  •,  and  this 
gave  names  to  the  two  factions,  who  were  now’  about 

to  drench  the  kingdom  in  blood. 
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and  perfon  ;  and  it  was  thought  would,  by  her  own 
abilities,  be  able  to  fupply  the  defeats  of  her  hufband, 
who  appeared  weak,  timid,  and  fuperftitious.  The 
treaty  was  therefore  huftened  on  by  Suffolk,  and  foon 
after  ratified  in  England.  The  queen  came  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  biftiop’s  meafures  :  Gloucefter  was  depri¬ 
ved  of  all  real  power,  and  every  method  taken  to  ren¬ 
der  him  odious  to  the  public.  One  ftep  taken  for  this 
purpofe  was  to  accufe  his  duchefs  of  witchcraft.  She 
was  charged  with  converting  with  one  Roger  Boling- 
broke,  a  prieft  and  reputed  necromancer ;  and  alfo  wiih 
one  Mary  Gourdemain,  who  was  faid  to  be  a  witch. 
It  was  afferted  that  thefe  three  in  eonjunftion  had  made 
an  image  of  the  king  in  wax,  which  was  placed  before 
a  gentle  fire  :  and  as  the  wax  diffolved,  the  king’s 
ftrength  was  expe&ed  to  wafte  ;  and  upon  its  total  dif- 
folution,  his  life  was  to  be  at  an  end.  This  accufation 
was  readily  believed  in  that  fuperffitious  age.  The  pri- 
foners  were  pronounced  guilty,  the  duchefs  was  con¬ 
demned  to  do  penance  and  fuffer  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment  ;  Bolingbroke  the  prieft  was  hanged,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  burnt  in  Smithfield. 

The  bifhop,  called  alfo  the  Cardinal ,  of  Winchefter, 
was  refolved  to  carry  his  refentment  againft  Gloucefter 
to  the  utmoft.  He  procured  a  parliament  to  be  fum- 
moned,  not  at  London,  which  was  too  well  affefted 
to  the  duke,  but  at  St  Edmundfbury,  where  his  adhe¬ 
rents  were  fufficiently  numerous  to  overawe  every  op¬ 
ponent.  As  foon  as  Gloucefter  appeared,  he  was  accu- 
fed  of  treafon  and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  and  on  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  make  his  defence,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  though  without  any  figns  of  violence 
upon  his  body. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  univerfally 
aferibed  to  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who  himfelf 
died  fix  weeks  after,  teftifying  the  utmoft  remorfe  for 
the  bloody  feene  he  had  afled.  What  fhare  the  queen 
had  in  this  tranfaclion,  is  uncertain  :  but  moft  people 
believed  that  without  her  knowledge  the  duke’s  ene¬ 
mies  durft  not  have  ventured  to  take  away  his  life. 
The  king  himfelf  fhared  in  the  general  ill-will,  and  he 
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of  Suffolk,  who  alfo  had  been  concerned  in  the  affaffi- Suffolk 
nation  of  Gloucefter,  governed  every  thing  with  uncon- l>an:flred, 
trollable  fway.  His  conduct  foon  excited  the  jealoufy  of 
the  other  nobility,  and  every  odious  or  unfuccefsful  mea- 
fure  was  attributed  to  him.  The  duke,  however,  ima¬ 
gining  that  his  crimes  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  could 
not  be  proved,  boldly  called  upon  his  enemies  to  (how 
an  inftance  of  his  guilt.  The  houfe  of  commons  im¬ 
mediately  opened  againft  him  a  charge  of  corruption, 
tyranny,  and  treafon.  He  was  accufed  of  being  the 
caufe  of  the  lofs  of  France  ;  of  perfuading  the  French 
king,  with  an  armed  force,  to  invade  England  ;  and  of 
betraying  the  fecrets  of  ftate.  The  popular  refentment 
againft  him  was  fo  ftrong,  that  Henry,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  him  as  much  as  poflible,  fentenced  him  to  five 
years  banifhment.  This  was  confidered  by  his  enemies 
as  an  tfcape  from  juftice.  The  captain  of  a  fliip  was 
therefore  employed  to  intercept  him  in  his  paffage  to  2e$ 
France.  Pie  was  feized  near  Dover,  his  luad  flruck  and  mur. 
off  on  the  fide  of  a  long-boat,  and  his  body  thrown  intodered. 
the  fea.  2og 

The  complaints  againft  Henry’s  government  were infurre£tio* 
heightened  by  an  infurredtion  beaded  by  one  John  of  John 
Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  obliged  to  fly  Cade, 
over  into  France  for  his  crimes  ;  but,  on  his  return, 
feeing  the  people  prepared  for  violent  meafures,  he  af¬ 
firmed  the  name  of  Mortimer ;  and,  at  the  head  of 
20,000  Kentifli  men,  advanced  towards  Blackheath. 

The  king  fent  a  meffage  to  demand  the  caufe  of  their 
rifing  in  arms.  Cade  in  the  name  of  the  community 
anfwered,  That  their  only  aim  was  to  punifti  evil  mi- 
nifters,  and  produce  a  redrefs  of  grievances  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  On  this  a  body  of  15,000  troops  was  levied; 
and  Henry  marched  with  them  in  perfon  againft  Cade, 
who  retired  on  bis  approach,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid 
of  coming  to  an  engagement.  He  lay  in  ambufh,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  wood  ;  not  doubting  but  he  fhould  be  pur- 
fued  by  the  king’s  whole  army  :  but  Henry  was  con¬ 
tent  with  fending  a  detachment  after  the  fugitives,  and 
returned  to  London  himfelf ;  upon  which  Cade  iffued 
from  his  ambufeade,  and  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces. 

Sour. 
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England.  Soott  after,  tile  citizens  of  London  opened  their  gates 
v'"" '  ‘  to  the  viftor  ;  and  Cade,  for  fome  time,  maintained 
D.  1450.  orcier  and  regularity  among  his  followers.  He 

always  led  them  out  into  the  fields  in  the  night-time, 
and  publifhed  feveral  edifts  againft  plunder  and  violence 
of  any  kind.  He  was  not,  however,  long  able  to  keep 
his  people  in  fubjeftion.  He  beheaded  the  treafurer, 
Lord  Say,  without  any  trial  ;  and  foon  after,  his  troops 
committing  fome  irregularities,  the  citizens  refolved  to 
Ihut  their  gates  againft  him.  Cade  endeavouring  to 
force  his  wTay,  a  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  all  day,  and 
was  ended  only  by  the  approach  of  night.  The  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chancellor,  who  had  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  ia  the  Tower,  being  informed  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  drew  up,  during  the  night,  an  aft  of 
arnnefty,  which  was  privately  difperfed  among  the  re¬ 
bels.  This  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  in  the  morning 
Cade  found  hirufelf  abandoned  by  his  followers  ;  and 
retreating  to  Rocheller,  was  obliged  to  fly  alone  into 
the  woods.  A  price  being  fet  on  his  head  by  procla¬ 
mation,  he  was  difcovered  and  (lain  by  one  Alexander 
Eden  ;  who,  in  recompcnfe  for  this  ferviee,  was  made 
207  governor  of  Dover  cattle. 

Duke  of  The  court  now  began  to  entertain  fufpicions  that 
^  fh”  the  infurreclion  of  John  Cade  had  not  happened  rnere- 
the  courf  Vf  'n  coniequence  °f  his  own  machinations  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  had  been  inftigated  thereto  by  the 
duke  of  York,  who,  as  we  have  already  feen,  pretended 
a  right  to  the  crown.  As  he  was  about  this  time  ex- 
pefted  to  return  from  Ireland,  and  a  report  took  place 
that  he  was  now  to  affert  his  fuppofed  right  by  force 
of  arms,  orders  were  iffued  in  the  king’s  name  to  deny 
him  entrance  into  England.  This  was  prevented 
by  his  appearing  with  no  more  than  his  ordinary  at¬ 
tendants  •,  but  though  he  thus  efcaped  the  danger  for 
the  prefent,  he  inftantly  faw  the  neceflity  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  fupport  of  his  claim.  His  partizans  were  in- 
20j  ftrufted  to  diftinguifh  between  his  right  by  fucceftion 
Arguments  and  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  adherents  of 
for  and  a-  Lancafter  maintained,  that  though  the  advancement  of 
gainft  the  jjenry  IV.  might  be  looked  upon  as  irregular,  yet  it 
York  and  was  founded  upon  general  conient  ;  or,  even  allowing 
Lancafter.  it  to  have  been  at  firft  invalid,  it  had  now  been  for  a 
long  time  eftablilhed,  and  acquired  folidity  of  confe- 
quence  ;  nor  could  the  right  of  fucceftion  at  any  rate 
be  pleaded  for  the  purpofe  of  overthrowing  the  gene¬ 
ral  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  as  well  as  the  maxims  of  true  policy 
had  been  injured  by  the  houfe  of  York  ;  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  bound  to  thofe  of  Lancafter,  no  lefs  by  politi¬ 
cal  than  moral  duty,  in  confequence  of  the  oaths  of 
fealty  that  had  been  fo  often  fworn  to  them  ;  the 
duke  of  York  himfelf  having  repeatedly  fworn  alle¬ 
giance  to  them,  and  thus  indireftly  renounced  thofe 
claims  which  he  now  brought  forward  to  difturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  On  the  part  of  the  duke  of 

York,  it  was  replied,  that  the  good  of  the  people  re¬ 
quired  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  fucceftion  of 
princes  ;  that,  by  adhering  conftantly  to  this  rule, 
a  number  of  inconveniences  would  be  prevented 
which  muft  otherwife  enfue  ;  and  though  that  or¬ 
der  had  been  broken  through  in  the  cafe  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  it  was  never  too  late  to  remedy  any  pernicious 
precedent.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  cncourage- 
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ment  to  uferpers,  if  the  immediate  poffefiion  of  power,  England. 

or  their  continuance  in  it  lor  a  few  years,  could  con-' - * - - 

vert  them  into  legal  princes;  and  the  people  muft  be  A-  D-  M5°* 
in  a  very  miferable  fituation,  if  all  reftraints  on  vio¬ 
lence  ar.d  ambition  were  taken  off,  and  full  liberty 
given  to  every  innovator  to  make  what  attempts  he 
pleaftd.  They  did  not  indeed  deny  that  time  might 
confer  folidity  on  a  government  originally  founded  in 
ufurpation  ;  but  a  very  long  ccurfe  of  years  was  not 
only  required  for  this  purpofe,  but  a  total  extinftion 
of  thofe  who  bad  any  juft  title.  The  depofition  of 
Richard  II.  and  advancement  of  Henry  IV.  were  not 
legal  afts,  but  the  effefts  ot  mere  levity  in  the  people  ; 
in  which  the  houfe  of  York  had  acquiefced  from  ne¬ 
ceflity,  and  not  from  any  belief  of  the  juftice  of  their 
caufe  ;  nor  could  this  be  ever  interpreted  into  any  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  pretenfions  ;  neither  could  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  true  order  of  fucceftion  be  confidered 
as  an  encouragement  to  rebellion  and  turbulence,  but 
the  correction  of  a  former  abufe  by  which  rebellion 
had  been  encouraged.  Befides,  the  original  title  of 
Henry  IV.  was  founded  entirely  on  prefent  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  and  even  this  was  now  entirely  fhifted  to  the 
houfe  of  York.  The  prefent  prince  was  evidently  in¬ 
capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  by  reafon  of  his 
imbecility  ;  fo  that  every  thing  was  governed  either 
by  corrupt  minifters  or  an  imperious  queen,  who  en¬ 
gaged  the  nation  in  foreign  connections  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  its  interefts  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true 
heir  of  the  crown  was  a  prince  of  approved  judgment 
and  experience,  and  a  native  of  England,  who,  by  his  re- 
ftoration,  rvould  undoubtedly  correft  all  thofe  abufes  of 
which  there  was  now  fuch  juft  reafon  to  complain. 

In  this  difpute  it  was  evident  that  the  houfe  of 
York  had  the  better  in  point  of  argument  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  was  in  imme¬ 
diate  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  and  could  by  no  means 
be  charged  with  any  crime,  the  caufe  of  the  former  was 
lets  generally  interefting  ;  efpecially  as  it  muft  always 
have  been  uncertain,  a  priori,  whether  the  duke  of  York, 
would  have  governed  any  better  than  King  Henry.  2cj 
After  his  return  from  Ireland,  however,  the  former  Hie  duke 
ufed  all  his  power  and  influence  to  foment  the  difeon-^^ 
tents  which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  in  the  king-difl-enflon, 
dom  ;  and  the  conduft  of  the  next  parliament  mani- between 
felled  the  fuccefs  of  his  intrigues.  A  violent  attack  the  kit  g 
was  made  upon  fuch  noblemen  as  were  known  to  be  ■  ■ 1 
mod  in  favour  with  the  king.  1  he  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  prefented  a  petition  againft  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  the  bifhop  of  Chefter, 

Lord  Dudley,  and  feveral  others  of  inferior  rank  ; 
praying  not  only  that  the  king  would  remove  them 
from  his  council,  but  that  he  would  prohibit  them 
from  coming  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court.  Hen¬ 
ry,  not  daring  to  refufe  this  petition  altogether,  con- 
fented  to  banilh  all  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  whom  the 
commons  had  fpecified,  but  only  for  a  year  ;  and  this 
too  on  condition  that  he  had  no  ufe  for  tlieir  a  fi  d)  n  nee 
in  quelling  any  rebellion.  But  he  rejeftt  d  a  bill  for 
attainting  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  propofed  I  on- 
other  mcafures  which  feemed  to  militate  againft  '-he 
court,  though  it  had  paffed  both  the  houlc  of  lord* 
and  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Encouraged  by  this  dUagrecmcnl  betwen  Henry 

*  N  2  and 
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and  his  parliament,  the  duke  of  York  raifed  an  ar¬ 
my  of  13,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  towards 
London,  demanding  a  reformation  in  matters  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 
This  firft  enterprife,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  (hut  againft  him,  and  he  was 
purfued  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  army. 
On  this  he  retired  into  Kent  ;  and  as  there  was  a 
number  of  his  own  friends  in  the  army  of  the  king,  a 
conference  took  place,  in  which  Richard  ftfti  infilled 
upon  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  his 
fubmitting  to  be  tried  in  parliament.  This  requeft, 
was  in  appearance  complied  with,  and  Somerfet  ar¬ 
retted  :  the  duke  of  York  was  then  perfuaded  to  wait 
upon  the  king  in  his  royal  pavilion  ;  but,  on  repeat¬ 
ing  his  charge  againft  the  duke,  he  was  furprifed  to 
fee  the,  latter  come  out  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
offer  to  maintain  his  innocence.  Richard  perceiving 
that  he  had  not  fufficient  intereft  to  ruin  his  adverfary, 


pretended  to  be  fati-Sed,  and  retired  to  his  feat  at  Wig- 
more  in  Wales  ;  and  during  the  time  he  redded  there, 
a  better  opportunity  was  given  him  of  accomplifhing 
his  defigns  than  he  could  have  hoped  for.  The 
king  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  diforder,  which  in- 
creafed  his  natural  imbecility  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  could  no  longer  retain  a  fhadow  of  royalty.  Rich- 

212  ard  now  had  intereft  enough  to  get  himfelf  appointed 

He  is  prote&or,  with  power  to  hold  parliaments  at  pleafure  ; 
protestor  'vith  which  high  office  he  was  no  fooner  invefted,  than 
in  confe-  he  turned  out  all  the  Lancaflrian  party  from  their 
quence  of  offices,  and  font  the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  the  I  ower  ; 
the  king’s  j.ut  on  the  recovery  of  the  king,  which  happened  in 
iHnets.  no  jong  t-]me  afterj  jie  was  difmiffed  from  his 

employment,  the  duke  of  Somerfet  releafed,  and  the 

213  adminiftration  once  more  put  into  his  hands.  On 
Is  depofed  this  the  duke  of  York  levied  an  army,  merely,  as  he 
and  levies  pretended,  to  enforce  the  reformation  of  government 
an  army.  and  ^  remova]  0f  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  Thus 
Hiftory  of  Henry,  though  fore  againft  his  will,  was  obliged  to 
the  civil  face  him  in  the  field.  A  battle  enfued  at  St  Al- 
warbe-  ban’s;  in  which  the  royalifts  were  defeated,  and  the 
tween  Hen.  duke  of  gomerfet>  tlie  chief  partizan  of  their  caufe, 
duke  0/  6  killed  in  the  adion.  The  king  himfelf  was  wounded, 
York.  and  took  {belter  in  a  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle  ; 

where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  but  was  afterwards  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  refpeft  and  kindnefs  by  the  duke  of 


York. 

Henry,  though  he  was  now  only  a  prifoner  treated 
with  the  forms  of  royalty,  was  neverthelefs  pleafed  with 
his  fituation  but  his  queen,  a  woman  of  a  bold  and 
mafeuline  fpirit,  could  not  bear  to  have  only  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  authority,  while  others  enjoyed  all  the  real 
power.  She  therefore  excited  the  king  once  more  to 
affert  his  right  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  after  feveral  ma- 
mCEUvres,  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
court.  A  negociation  for  peace  was  at  firft  fet  on  foot, 
but  the  mutual  diftrufts  of  both  parties  foon  broke  it  off. 
The  armies  met  at  Bloreheath  on  the  borders  of  Staffnrd- 
fhire,on  the  23d  of  September  1439;  and  the  Yorkifts  at 
firft  gained  fume  advantages.  But  when  a  more  general 
engagement  was  about  to  enfue,  a  body  of  veterans  who 
ferved  under  the  duke  of  York  deferted  to  the  king  ; 
and  this  fo  intimidated  the  duke’s  party,  that  they  fe- 
parated  the  next  day  without  ftriking  a  blow.  The 
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duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  earl  of  War-  England, 
wick,  one  of  his  ableft  and  beft  fupporters,  efcaped  to  —v — 
Calais,  with  the  government  of  which  he  had  been  en-A-D.  1460. 
trufted  during  the  late  protefferfttip. 

The  York  party,  though  thus  in  appearance  fup- 
preffed,  only  waited  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re¬ 
trieving  their  affairs.-  Nor  was  this  opportunity  long 
wanting.  Warwick  having  met  with  lome  fucceffcs 
at  fea,  landed  in  Kent  ;  and  being  there  joined  by- 
other  barons,  marched  up  to  London  amidft  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  people.  The  city  immediately  open¬ 
ed  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  face  the  royal  army.  An  engagement  en¬ 
fued  at  Northampton  on  the  10th  of  July  1460;  in 
which  the  royalifts  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
king  again  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  then 
openly  laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  firft  inftance  of  a  fpirit  of  national  liberty  is 
faid  to  have  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The 
caufe  of  Henry  and  the  duke  of  York  was  folemnly 
debated  ;  and  the  latter,  though  a  conqueror,  did  not 
abfolutely  gain  his  caufe.  It  was  determined  that 
Henry  fhould  poffefs  the  throne  during  his  life;  and 
that  the  duke  of  York  fliould  be  appointed  his  fuccef- 
for,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  then  a  child. 

Though  the  royal  party  now  feemed  deftitute  of 
every  refource,  the  queen  llill  retained  her  intrepidity. 

She  fled  into  Wales,  where  (lie  endeavoured  to  raifo 
another  army.  The  northern  barons,  provoked  at  the 
fouthern  ones  for  fettling  the  government  and  fuccef- 
fion  to  the  crown  without  their  confcnt,  foon  furnifh- 
ed  her  with  an  army  of  20,0CQ  nun.  Another  battle 
was  fought  near  Wakefield  Green,  on  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember  1460.  The  Yorkifis  were  defeated,  and  the  2j^ 
duke  himtelf  was  killed  in  the  aflion.  His  head  was  Duke  of 
afterwards  cut  off  by  the  queen’s  orders,  and  fixed  on York  k>*'- 
one  of  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper-crown,  in  de-e 
rifion  of  his  pretended  title.  His  fon  the  earl  of  Rut¬ 
land,  a  youth  of  1  7,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  killed  in 
cold  blood  by  Lord  Clifford,  in  revenge  for  his  father’s 
death,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  St  Alban’s. 

After  this  viflory,  Margaret  marched  towards  Lon¬ 
don,  in  order  to  fet  the  king  at  liberty  ;  but  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  now  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  York¬ 
ifts,  led  about  the  captive  king,  in  order  to  give  a  fanc- 
tion  to  his  proceedings.  He  engaged  the  queen’s  forces 
at  St  Alban’s  ;  but  through  the  treachery  of  Lord 
Lovelace,  who  deferted  during  the  heat  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  Warwick  was 
defeated,  and  the  king  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
his  own  party. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  city  of  London  feemed  now 
to  be  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  queen’s 
fuccefs  ;  but  Warwick  had  fecured  it  in  his  interefts, 
and  the  citizens  refufed  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
queen.  In  the  mean  time,  young  Edward,  eldtft  fon 
of  the  late  duke  of  York,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  father’s  party.  He  was  now  In  the  bloom  of  youth, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  and  his  bra¬ 
very,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  people.  He  de¬ 
feated  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Mortimer’s 
crofs  in  Herefordftiire.  The  earl  himfelf  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  immediately  beheaded  by  Edward’s  or¬ 
ders- 
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England,  ders.  After  this,  he  advanced  to  London  ;  and  being 

-A/ - joined  by  the  remainder  of  Warwick’s  army,  he  foon 

.D.  1461. obliged  Margaret  to  retire,  entered  the  city  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  crowned  king  on 
the  5th  of  March  1461. 

Notwithftanding  all  her  misfortunes,  however,  Mar¬ 
garet  ftill  continued  undaunted.  She  retired  to  the 
north,  where  (he  was  foon  joined  by  fuch  numbers, 
JI7  that  her  army  amounted  to  60,000  men.  She  was 
.ffairs  of  oppofed  by  young  Edward  and  Warwick  at  the  head 
ie  queen  of  40,000  ;  and  both  armies  met  near  Touton  in  the 
>tahy  county  of  York,  on  the  29th  of  March  1461.  A 

alaed‘  bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  queen’s  army  was 

totally  defeated  ;  and  as  Edward,  prompted  by  his  na¬ 
tural  cruelty,  had  ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given, 
40,000  of  the  Lancaftrians  were  (lain  in  the  field  or  in 
the  purfuit.  Edward  is  faid  to  have  gained  this  vic¬ 
tory  by  means  of  a  violent  llorm  of  fnow,  which  blew 
full  in  the  face  of  the  queen’s  army,  and  fo  blinded 
them  that  they  could  fcarcely  make  any  ufe  of  their 
arras.  After  this  difafter  the  queen  fled  to  Scotland 
with  her  hufband  and  fon  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the 
misfortunes  lire  had  already  met  with,  refolved  once 
more  to  enter  England  at  the  head  of  50C0  raen 
granted  her  by  the  king  of  France.  But  even  here  (he 
was  attended  by  her  ufual  bad  fortune.  Her  little 
fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  temped,  and  (he  herfelf  efca- 
ped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  by  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed.  Soon  after,  a  defeat,  which  her  few 
forces  fuftained  at  Hexham,  ftemed  to  render  her 
caufe  entirely  defperate  ;  and  the  cruelties  pratftifed 
upon  all  her  adherents  rendered  it  very  dangerous  to 
befriend  her. 

Adventures  By  thefe  repeated  misfortunes  the  houfe  of  Lancaf- 
)f  the  king  ter  was  fo  effedlually  ruined,  that  Margaret  was  obliged 
»nd  queen,  to  feparate  from  her  hufband,  and  both  of  them  to 
ffiift  for  themfelves  the  beft  way  they  could.  The  king 
was  ftill  protected  by  fome  of  his  friends,  who  convey¬ 
ed  him  to  Lancafhire,  where  he  remained  in  fafety  for 
a  twelvemonth  ;  but  being  at  laft  dilcovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower  and  kept  clofe  prifoner.  The 
queen  fled  with  her  fon  to  a  foreft,  where  (he  was  fet 
upon  by  robbers,  who  {tripped  her  of  her  rings  and 
jewels,  treating  her  otherwife  with  the  utmolt  indigni¬ 
ty.  A  quarrel  which  happened  among  them  about  the 
divifion  of  the  fpoil  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  efca- 
ping  from  their  hands  into  another  part  of  the  forefl, 
where  (he  wandered  for  fimne  time  without  knowing 
what  to  do.  At  laft,  when  quite  fpent  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  (he  faw  a  robber  coming  up  to  her  with  a  drawn 
fword  in  his  hand.  Finding  it  altogether  impoffible  to 
efcape,  Are  fuddenly  took  the  refolution  of  putting  her¬ 
felf  under  his  proteflion.  Advancing  towards  him, 
therefore,  and  prefenting  the  young  prince,  “  Here 
(fays  (he),  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the  fafety 
of  your  king’s  fon.”  This  addrefs  fo  much  furprifed 
the  robber,  that,  inftead  of  offering  her  any  injury,  he 
profeffed  himfelf  entirely  devoted  to  her  fervice.  Alter 
living  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  forefl,  (lie  was  at 
The  queen  laft  conduced  to  the  fea-fide,  where  (lie  found  a  (hip 
retires  to  which  conveyed  her  to  Flanders.  On  her  arrival  there, 
Flanders.  went  to  htr  father’s  houfe,  who,  though  very  poor, 

gave  her  fuch  entertainment  as  lie  could  afford  •,  and  in 
this  retreat  (he  (laid  fome  years  in  expeftation  of  find¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  her  affairs. 
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Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  thinking  himfelf  fe-  England 

curely  fixed  on  the  throne,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  fa- ' - % - > 

vourile  paffions  •,  one  of  which  was  an  immoderate  love  A-  D-  J461* 
of  women.  To  divert  him  from  this,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown,  ad- ^  ^ 

vifed  him  to  marry.  Edward  confented,  and  fent  himjjfguftfd  i,, 
over  to  the  continent  to  negociate  a  match  with  the  Edward, 
princefs  of  Savoy.  The  negociation  proved  fuccefsful  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  king  had  privately  tfpoufed 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  daughter  to  Sir  Philip  Wood- 
ville,  who  had  married  the  duchefs  of  Bedford  after  the 
death  of  her  firft  hulband.  Edward  had  employed  hi* 
arts  of  fedudlion  againft  this  lady  in  vain  before  he 
married  her  ;  but  unfortunately  the  match  was  conclud¬ 
ed  juft  at  the  time  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  pro¬ 
ved  fuccefsful  in  the  negociation  with  the  princefs  of 
Savoy.  The  minifter  therefore  returned  full  of  indig¬ 
nation  againft  his  fovertign  :  and  Edward,  forgetting 
how  great  caufe  he  had  to  be  offended,  determined  to  re¬ 
move  him  entirely  from  his  councils.  Warwick  was  like- 
wife  difgulled  by  the  favour  ffiown  to  the  queen’s  par¬ 
ty  j  which,  though  certainly  a  piece  of  very  commend¬ 
able  policy  in  Edward,  was  entirely  difagreeable  to  the 
ambitious  difpofition  of  that  nobleman.  A  plan  of  re¬ 
venge  vvas  therefore  thought  of ;  and  a  mod  powerful 
combination  was  formed  againft  Edward  :  to  accomplifh 
which,  Warwick  not  only  employed  his  own  influence, 
which  was  very  extenfive,  but  like  wife  that  of  the  dukeq-j^ 
of  Clarence,  Edward’s  brother,  to  whom  the  earl  had  al-  brother 
lied  himfelf  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage;  after  joins  in  the 
which  he  perfuaded  him  to  embrace  his  caufe.  Some  cir- 
cumftances  which  took  place  about  this  time  alfo  favour¬ 
ed  the  fcheme.  The  inhabitants  about  St  Leonard  s  in 
York  iFire  complained,,  that  the  duties  levied  for  that  in-An  infur. 
(litution,  and  which  had  been  originally  appointed  forre(qi0n  in 
pious  purpofes,  were  fecreted  by  the  managers,  who  Yorkd.ire. 
refufed  to  contribute  their  part.  As  the  clergy  were 
concerned  in  this  affair,  they  attempted  to  filcnce  their 
antagonifts  by  eeclefiaftical  fulminations  againft  them  ; 
upon  which  the  latter  took  up  arms,  fell  upon  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  hofpital,  and  having  maflacred  them,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  York,  to  the  number  of  15,000.  In 
the  firft  (kirmiili,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
their  leader,  who  was  inftantly  executed.  The  rebels, 
however,  ftill  continued  in  arms,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
appeared  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  become  formidable 
to  government.  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke  was  ftnt 
againft  them  with  a  body  of  5030  men  ;  aud  having 
taken  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  lntur- 
gents,  prifoner,  inftantly  put  him  to  death  \  but  this 
was  foon  revenged  by  a  fimilar  execution  on  lumfclf, 
who  happened  to  bo  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  a  fliort 
time  after.  This  defeat  had  bee n  occafioned  by  a  dil- 
agreement  betwixt  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devon- 
fliire  ;  in  confequcnce  of  which  the  latter  had  gone  0 
with  his  troops,  leaving  Pembroke  to  Ihift  for  himUlt 
the  beft  way  he  could.  The  king,  enraged  at  this, 
taufed  Devon  (hire  to  be  executed  in  a  like  fummary 
manner  :  but  this  was  of  no  fervice  to  his  caufe  ;«  new 
body  of  infurgents  appeared  under  Sir  Robert  Wt  lies, 
fon  to  a  nobleman  of  that  name.  The  latter,  111 
to  feeure  him  from  all  fufpicions  of  dilloyalty,  fled 
to  a  monaftery  ;  but  lie  was  foon  enticed  from  thence 
and  put  to  death  by  the  infidious  promifes  of  King  h<l- 
ward,  whofe  treachery  was  equal  to  his  cruelty. 
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Ion  feon  after  (hared  the  fame  fete,  being  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Edward,  who  inftzrntly  ordered  him 
’  to  be  beheaded,  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Launde  and 
other  perfons  of  diftin&ion. 

Notvithftanding  fuch  an  appearance  of  a  general 
infurreChon,  the  king  had  fo  little  fufpicion  of  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  Warwick  and  Clarence,  that  he  employed  them 
in  railing  troops  to  quell  the  infurgents.  Inftead  of 
executing  their  commiffion  with  fidelity,  however,  they 
joined  the  malecontents  with  all  the  forces  they  could 
raife  ;  but  being  quite  difconcerted  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Welles,  they  retired  to  Laneafhire, 
in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  had 
married  the  earl  of  Warwick’s  fifler.  Being  difap- 
pointed  in  this,  they  were  obliged  to  difeand  their  ar¬ 
my,  and  fly  into  Devonfhire,  whence  they  fet  fail  for 
Calais.  Upon  their  arrival  on  the  continent,  matters 
feerned  not  to  be  much  mended  :  the  deputy-governor, 
whom  Warwick  had  left,  refufed  him  admittance  ;  nor 
would  he  even  allow  the  duchefs  of  Clarence  to  land, 
though  Hie  had  been  delivered  of  a  fon  on  board  on¬ 
ly  a  very  few  days  before,  and  was  at  this  time  ex¬ 
tremely  ill.  Being  well  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  affairs  of  England  at  that  time,  he 
afterwards  made  an  apology  to  Warwick  for  this  beha¬ 
viour.  The  latter  pretended  to  be  eafily  reconciled  ; 
but  immediately  left  the  place,  having  feized  feme  Fle- 
mifii  veffels  which  he  found  lying  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  a  very  clofe  alliance  fubfifted  between  Warwick 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king  of  France  be¬ 
came  uneafy  ;  and  therefore,  as  feon  as  the  earl  landed 
in  his  dominions,  received  him  with  the  greatell  marks 
of  efieem.  The  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Margaret  now  feerned  to  be  natu¬ 
ral,  though,  confidering  all  circumftances,  this  mull  have 
formerly  appeared  in  a  manner  impoffible.  The  earl’s 
father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Margaret; 
and  Warwick,  in  return,  had  twice  taken  prifoner 
King  Henry,  banifhed  the  queen,  and  put  to  death 
almoft  all  their  faithful  adherents.  By  the  mediation 
of  the  French  monarch,  however,  all  differences  were 
accommodated.  A  fleet  was  prepared  to  reconduCt 
them  to  England  ;  and  feizing  a  proper  opportunity, 
they  landed  at  Dartmouth  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops, 
while  Edward  was  in  the  north  fupprefling  an  infurrec- 
tion  which  had  lately  appeared  there.  Warwick  was 
attended  with  aftonifliing  fuccefs  on  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  lefs  than  fix  days  few  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.  Edward  was  new  obliged  in  his  turn 
to  fly  the  kingdom.  Having  narrowly  efcaped  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  upon  his  perfen  by  the  marquis  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  he  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  fleet  which  lay 
off  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  While  at  fea,  he  was  chafed  by 
feme  (hips  belonging  to  the  Hans  Towns,  that  were 
then  at  war  both  with  France  and  England  ;  but  at 
length,  having  efcaped  all  dangers,  Edward  landed 
fafely  in  Holland,  where  he  met  with  but  an  indifferent 
reception  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he 
had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance. 

Warwick  in  the  meantime  advanced  to  London,  and 
once  more  releafed  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  mi- 
ferable  King  Henry  VI.  A  parliament  was  called, 
which  very  felemnly  confirmed  Henry’s  title  to  the 
throne,  and  Warwick  himfelf  was  dignified  by  the 
people  with  the  title  of  the  king-maker.  All  the  at- 
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tainders  of  the  Lancaflrians  were  reverfed  ;  and  every  England. 

one  was  reftored  who  had  loft  either  honours  or  for-' - v — ~J 

tune  by  his  for mer  adherence  to  Henry’s  caufe.  All A  M7 '• 
the  adherents  of  Edward  fled  to  the  continent,  or 
took  flielter  in  monafleries,  where  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges'.  But  Edward’s 
party  was  not  yet  deftroyed.  After  an  abfence  of  nine 
months,  being  feconded  by  a  fmall  body  of  troops 
granted  him  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  made  a  de- 
feent  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorklhire.  At  firft  he  met  with 
little  fuccefs  ;  but  his  army  increafing  on  his  march,  he 
was  feon  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  the  capita’, 
which  immediately  opened  its  gates. 

The  unfortunate  Henry  was  thus  again  plucked  from 
the  throne  ;  and  the  hopes  of  Warwick  were  almoft 
totally  blafted  by  the  defection  of  Clarence,  Edward’s 
brother.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  come  to  an 
engagement  as  foon  as  poflible.  Warwick  knew  his 
forces  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  Edward,  but  placed 
great  dependence  on  his  own  general  (hip.  He  there¬ 
fore  advanced  to  Barnet,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  the  coming  of  Edward.  The 
latter  feon  came  up  with  him,  and  on  the  14th  of 
April  1471  a  molt  obftinate  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought.  Edward,  according  lo  cuftom,  had  ordered  no 
quarter  to  be  given  ;  and  obtained  the  victory  through 
a  miftake  of  a  body  of  Warwick’s  forces,  who  fell  with 
fury  on  their  own  pa^ty  inftead  of  the  enemy.  The  earl 
himfelf  was  (lain,  together  with  his  brother,  and  10,000 
of  his  bravell  followers. 

The  queen  was  juft  then  returned  with  her  fen  from 
France,  where  (he  had  been  foliciling  fepplies.  She 
had  fearce  time  to  refrefli  hetfelf  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  voyage  when  (he  received  the  fatal  news  of  the 
death  of  Warwick,  and  the  total  deftruCtion  of  her 
party.  AH  her  refolution  was  not  able  to  fupport  her 
under  fuch  a  terrible  difafter,  Her  grief  now  for  the 
firft  time,  it  is  faid,  manifefted  itfelf  by  her  tears; 
and  fire  immediately  took  fanCluary  in  the  abbey  of 
Beaulieu  in  Haropftiire.  Here  (lie  (fill  found  feme 
friends  willing  to  afljft  her.  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke, 

Courtney  earl  of  Devonfhire,  the  lords  Wenlock  and 
St  John,  with  feme  other  men  of  rank,  encouraged  her 
yet  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  promifed  to  (land  by  her 
to  the  lafl .  On  this  affurance,  (lie  refumed  her  courage ; 
and  advancing  through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,  and  Gloucefter,  increafed  her  army  every  day.  At 
lafl,  however,  (lie  was  overtaken  by  Edward  with  his 
victorious  army  at  Tewkefbury,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn.  The  queen’s  army  was  totally  defeated  ;  the 
earl  of  Devonfhire  and  Lord  Wenlock  were  killed  in  the 
field  ;  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  about  20  other  per- 
fens  of  diftinftion,  who  had  taken  flielter  in  a  church, 
were  ferrounded,  dragged  out  and  immediately  be¬ 
headed  ;  about  3000  of  their  party  fell  in  battle,  and 
the  army  was  entirely  difperfed.  Queen  Margaret  and 
her  fen  were  taken  prifeners,  and  brought  to  the  king, Total  de- 
who  afked  the  prince  in  an  infelting  manner  how  he ftrudtion  of 
dared  to  invade  his  dominions  ?  The  young  prince  re-1^  1ueeu  5 
plied,  that  he  came  thither  to  claim  his  juft  inheritance  ;Party' 
upon  which  Edward  ftruck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
gauntlet.  The  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  Lord 
Haftings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  taking  this  blow  as 
a  fignal  for  farther  violence,  hurried  the  prince  into 
the  next  apartment,  and  there  defpatcbed  him  with 

their 
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their  daggers.  Margaret  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
along  with  her  hufband  Henry,  who  expired  in  that 
confinement  a  few  days  after.  It  was  univerfally  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
though  of  this  there  was  no  direft  evidenoe.  Marga¬ 
ret  was  ranfomed  by  the  king  of  France  for  50,000 
crowns,  and  died  a  few  years  after  in  a  moll  miferable 
fituation, 

Edward  being  now  freed  from  all  his  enemies,  began 
to  inflifl  punifhment  on  thofe  who  had  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  again!!  him.  Among  the  cruelties  he  commit¬ 
ted,  that  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  the 
mod  remarkable.  The  king  happening  to  be  one  day 
hunting  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  fervant  of 
the  duke,  killed  a  white  buck  which  was  a  great  favou¬ 
rite  of  the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  lof>,  broke 
out  into  a  paffion,  and  w idled  the  horns  of  the  deer  in 
the  belly  of  the  perfon  who  advifed  the  king  to  that 
infult.  For  this  exclamation  Burdet  was  tried  for  his 
life,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  duke  of  Clarence 
exclaimed  again!!  the  iniquity  of  this  fentence  ;  upon 
which  he  was  arraigned  before  the  houie  >f  peers,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  only  tavour 
granted  him  was  to  have  the  choice  of  hi-  death  ;  and 
his  choice  was  a  very  Angular  one,  namely,. to  be  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  but''  0f  Malmfey  wine-,  which  was  according¬ 
ly  done. _ The  reft  of  this  reign  affords  little  dfe  than 

a  hi  (lory  of  the  king’s  amours.  Among  his  many 
miftreffes,  Jane  Shore  was  the  mod  remarkable  ;  (fee 
Shore).  The  king  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1482, 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  age  and  21ft  of  his  reign,  count 
ing  from  his  firft  affuming  the  crown.  Befides  five 
daughters,  he  left  two  Tons  ;  Edward  prince  of  Wales, 
his  fucceffor,  then  in  his  13th  year  ;  and  Richard  duke 
of  York  in  his  9th. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  the  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided  into  new  faflions.  The  queen’s  family,  which, 
during  the  hft  reign,  had  come  into  power,  was  become 
obnoxious  to  the  old  nobility,  who  confidered  them  as 
their  inferiors.  The  king  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
thefe  animofities  from  coming  to  a  height,  bv  defiring 
on  his  death-bed  that  his  brother  Richard  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cefter  !hould  be  entrufted  with  the  regency  ;  and  re¬ 
commended  peace  and  unanimity  during  the  minority 
of  his  fon.  But  the  king  wac  no  fooner  dead  than  the 
former  refentment  between  thefe  parties  broke  out  with 
violence  -,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  endued 
with  almoft  every  bad  quality,  refolved  to  profit  by 
their  contentions.  His  firft  ilep  was  to  get  himfelf  de¬ 
clared  proteflor  of  the  realm  and  having  arrelfed  the 
earl  of  Rivers,  the  king’s  uncle  and  guardian,  he  met 
young  Edward  in  his  way  from  Ludlow  caftle,  where 
the  late  king  had  redded  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  and  refpeclfully  offered  to  cendufl  him  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Having  thus  fecured  the  perfon  of  the  king,  he 
next  got  poffeffion  of  his  brother’s  perfon  alfo.  The 
queen  had  retired  with  this  child  into  Weftminfter  ab¬ 
bey  ;  and  it  was  not  without  extreme  regret  that  (be 
delivered  him  up  at  the  interceflion  of  the  primate  and 
archbifhop  of  York. 

In  a  few  days  after  Gloucefter  had  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  prrfons  of  the  two  princes,  he  had  them 
confined  in  the  Tosver,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them 
from  danger  j  and  foon  after  fpread  reports  of  their 
illegitimacy,  and  by  pretended  obftacles  put  off  the 


young  king’s  coronation.  Lord  Stanley  firft  began  to  England, 
fufpefl  his  defigns  ;  and  communicated  his  fufpicions  — /■ 
to  Lord  Haftings,  who  had  long  been  firmly  attached  A- ,4S3- 
to  the  king’s  family.  Lord  Haftings  would  not  at  firft 
give  credit  to  this  furmile  j  but  he  very  foon  had  a  fa¬ 
tal  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  communicated 
to  him.  On  the  13th  of  June  1483,  he  was  hurried 
out  of  the  council-room  in  the  Tower  by  Gloucefter’s 
order,  and  beheaded  on  a  log  of  timber.  The  foldiers 
who  carried  him  off  made  a  buftle  as  though  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  refeue  him,  and  one  of  them  dif- 
charged  a  blow  at  Lord  Stanley’s  head  with  a  pole¬ 
axe  ;  but  he  happily  efcaped  by  fhrinking  under  the 
table.  The  fame  day  were  executed  the  earl  Rivers, 
and  fome  others,  who  had  committed  no  other  crime 
than  being  faithful  to  the  young  king. 

The  proteflor  now  thought  he  might  with  fafety 
lay  claim  to  the  throne.  He  had  previoufly  gained 
over  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  nobleman  of  great 
influence  among  the  people.  He  ufed  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  inipire  the  people  with  a  notion  of  the  il¬ 
legitimate  birth  of  the  late  king,  and  conftquently  of 
his  children.  Dr  Shaw,  a  popular  preacher,  was  alfo 
hired  to  harangue  the  people  to  the  fame  purpofe  from 
St  Paul’s  crols.  Having  expatiated  on  the  inconti¬ 
nence  of  the  queen,  and  the  illegality  of  the  young 
king’s  title,  he  then  made  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  proteflor.  “  It  is  the  proteflor  (continued  he) 
who  carries  in  his  face  the  image  of  virtue,  and  the 
marks  of  a  true  aefeent.  He  alone  can  reftore  the  loft 
glory  and  honour  of  the  nation.”  It  was  hoped  that 
upon  this  occafion  fome  of  the  populace  would  have 
cried  out,  “  Long  live  King  Richard  !”  but  the  audi¬ 
ence  remaining  filent,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  under¬ 
took  iu  his  turn  to  perfuade  them.  Having  expatiated 
on-  the  calamities  of  the  laft  reign  and  the  ilhgitimacy 
of  the  prefent  race,  he  told  the  people,  that  lie  law  only 
one  method  of  warding  off  the  miferies  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  ftate,  which  was  by  elefling  the  proteflor  ; 
but  he  feemed  apprebenfive  that  he  would  never  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  accept  a  crown  accompanied  with  fuch 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  next  alked  his  auditors, 
whether  they  would  have  the  proteflor  for  their  king  ? 
but  was  mortified  to  find  that  a  total  filence  enfued. 

The  mayor,  who  was  in  the  fecret,  willing  to  relieve 
him  in  this  embarraffi-d  fituation,  obferved,  that  the 
citizens  were  not  accu  lomcd  to  be  harangued  by  a  man 
of  his  quality,  and  would  only  give  an  anfwer  to  their 
recorder.  This  officer,  therefore,  repeated  the  duke’s 
fpeech  j  but  the  people  continuing  Hill  filent,  “  This 
is  ftrange  obftinacy  (cried  the  duke)*:  we  only  require 
of  you,  in  plain  terms,  to  declare,  whether  or  not  you 
will  have  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  lor  your  king  ;  as  the 
lords  and  commons  have  fufficient  power  without  your 
concurrence  ?  At  this,  fome  of  the  raeanelt  appren¬ 
tices,  incited  by  the  fervants  of  the  proteflor  and 
Buckingham,  raifed  a  feeble  cry  of  “  God  fave  King 
Richard  !”  The  mob  at  the  door  repeated  the  cry  ;  ar.d 
throwing  up  their  caps  into  the  air,  cried  out,  "  A 
Richard  !  A  Richard  !”  After  this  farce  was  afled, 
Buckingham,  on  the  24th  of  June  1483,  waited  on 
Richard  with  offers  of  the  crown  :  but  the  proteflor, 
with  hyprocritical  modefly,  at  firft  declined  the  offer  ; 
till  being  told,  that  the  people,  in  cafe  of  bis  refufal, 
muft  look  out  for  one  that  would  be  more  compliant. 
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lie  accepted  the  government  of  England  and  France, 
with  a  refolution,  as  he  faid,  to  defend  the  one  and  fub- 
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Ri  h^dlll  The  ^eP  taken  by  the  new  king  was  to  fend  or¬ 
ders  to  Sir  Rober*  Brackenbury  governor  of  the  Tower, 
to  put  the  young  princes  to  death.  But  this  he  re- 
fufed  ;  and  iubmiffively  anfwered  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  embrue  his  hands  in  innocent  blood.  A  fit  infiru- 
ment  for  this  purpofe,  however,  was  not  long  wanting. 
Sir  James  Tyrrel  readily  undertook  the  office  ;  and 
Brackenbury  was  ordered  to  relign  the  keys  to  him  for 
one  night.  Tyrrel  choofing  three  afiociates,  Slater, 
Deighton,  and  Foreft,  came  in  the  night-time  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  the  princes  were  lodged  ; 
and  fending  in  the  affaffins,  bid  them  execute  their  com- 
miffion,  while  he  himfelf  flaid  without.  They  found 
the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  found  fltep. 
The  affaffins  fmothered  them  with  the  bolfter  and  pil¬ 
lows  ;  after  which  they  ffiowed  their  naked  bodies  to 
Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  ffair-foot 
under  a  heap  of  ftones  (c). 

Richard  having  thus  fecured  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  mod  iniquitous  methods,  attempted  to  ftrength- 
en  bis  inLerefl  by  foreign  alliances,  and  procuring  the 
favour  of  the  clergy  at  home  by  great  indulgences ; 
but  he  found  his  power  threatened  from  a  quarter  where 
he  lead  expefted  an  attack.  The  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  had  been  fo  indrumentai  in -railing  him  to  the 
throne,  did  not  think  himfelf  properly  rewarded.  He 
made  a  demand  of  fome  confifcated  lands  in  Hereford, 
to  which  his  family  had  an  ancient  claim.  Richard 
either  reluftantly  complied  with  his  requtd,  or  only 
granted  it  in  part  ;  fin  that  a  coolnefs  foon  enfued  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  in  a  little  time  Buckingham  came  to 
a  refolution  of  dethroning  the  monarch  whom  he  had 
jud  raifed.  For  fome  time  he  remained  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  affume  the  crown  himfelf,  or  fet  up  ano¬ 
ther.  At  length  he  determined  on  the  latter  ;  and 
refolved  to  declare  for  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  at  that  time  an  exile  in  Brittany,  and  was  confi- 
as  the  only  furviving  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancader.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  the  numerous  maffacres  of  the  for¬ 
mer  reigns  ;  but  as  he  was  a  defcendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt  by  the  female  line,  he  was  for  that  reafon  ob¬ 
noxious  to  thole  in  power.  He  had  long  lived  in 
exile,  and  was  once  delivered  over  to  the  ambaffadors 
of  Edward  IV.  who  were  preparing  to  carry  him  to 
England  •,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  delivered 
him,  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  took  him  from 
the  ambaffadors  jud  as  they  were  carrying  him  on  diip- 
board.  His  right  to  the  crown  by  fucceffion  was  very 
doubtful  :  but  the  cruel  behaviour  of  Richard  inclined 
the  people  in  general  greatly  to  favour  him;  and, 
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fions  which  had  fo  long  filled  the  kingdom  with  blood-  England, 
died  and  confufion.  Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  *~v— 1 
from  fome  reafons  which  have  not  been  particuiari-  A-  I4^3' 
zed  by  hid  -rian-,  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
fidelity  of  Buckingham,  and  determined  to  cut  him 
off.  Fur  this  purpofe  he  fent  for  him  to  court  :  but 
Buckingham,  indead  of  obeying  the  fummon-,  fled  in¬ 
to  Wales,  where  he  raifed  a  confiderable  army, 
forthwith  fet  out  to  the  eadward  with  a  defign  to  in-  up  arms, but 
vade  England.  Richard  hadened  to  meet  him  with ls  abamhjn- 

what  forces  he  could  raife  ;  but  the  march  of  Buck-ed  h  j 

armj  and 
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of  the  Severn  which  laded  10  days,  his  tioopsdeath. 
were  fo  didieartened  at  this  event,  that  they  almod  all 
deferted  him.  The  duke  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly 
in  didrefs,  and  Richard  indantly  let  a  price  upon  his 
head.  Buckingham  was  now  obliged  to  trud  his  life 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  fervant  of  his  own,  named  Ba- 
nifier ;  but  this  man,  templed  by  the  greatnefs  of 
the  reward,  betrayed  him  to  the  flieriff  of  Shrop- 
fhire,  by  whom  he  was  feized  and  conduced  to  Ri¬ 
chard  at  Salifbury,  who  caufed  him  to  be  executed  z ^ 

without  delay.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  in  the  mean  Richmond 
time,  had  fet  fail  from  St  Maloes  with  a  body  oflandsin 
50CO  men  :  but  after  his  arrival  in  England,  receiving  England, 
the  difagreeable  news  of  Buckingham’s  misfortune,  he  PoeiTtore 
fet  fail  again  for  Bretagne  ;  while  Richard,  embolden- turn> 
ed  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  enemies,  determined  to 
confirm  his  title  to  the  throne  by  calling  a  parliament, 
which  till  this  time  he  had  not  ventured  to  do.  At 
prefent  matters  were  fo  circumllanced,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  had  no  other  refource  than  to  comply  with  his 
defires,  and  acknowledge  his  right  to  the  crown.  An  ^5 
aft  was  paffed  confirming  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward’s  Richard’s 
children  ;  and  an  attainder  was  alfo  confirmed  againfl  title  c°n- 
the  earl  of  Richmond;  the  duties  of  tonnage  an(^ ^rlr'nwnt 
poundage  were  granted  to  the  king  for  life  ;  and  his  ‘ 
only  fon  Edward,  then  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
created  prince  of  Wales.  In  return  for  thefe  concef- 
fions,  Richard  paffed  feveral  popular  law",  particular¬ 
ly  againfl  the  extorting  of  money  by  benevolences,  and 
fome  others  calculated  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  op- 
pofite  party.  He  paid  bis  court  alfo  to  the  queen- 
dowager  with  fuch  affiduity  and  fuccefs,  that  flie  left 
her  fanftuary,  and  put  herfelf  and  her  daughters  into 
his  hands.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  this  man  in¬ 
deed  are  faid  to  have  extinguilhed  every  fentiment  of 
natural  affeftion  as  well  as  humanity.  Fie  had  married 
Anne,  the  fecond  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 


and  widow  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  him¬ 


felf  had  murdered  ;  but  having  born  him  but  one  fon, 


to  his  title,  a  match  was 
projefted  betwixt  him  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  which,  by  uniting  the 
two  rival  families,  would  put  an  end  to  thofe  diffen- 


wbo  died  about  this  time,  he  conlidered  her  as  an  in¬ 
vincible  obfiacle  to  the  accomplifliment  of  his  defires; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  thought  he  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  poifon  :  and  as  he  knew  that  the  projefted  match 
between  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth  could  only  make  the  rival fhip  of  the  former  any 
way  formidable,  he  refolved  to  obtain  a  difpenfa- 

tion 


(c)  Thefe  circumftances  are  faid  to  have  been  confeffed  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  though  the  perpetrators  efcaped 
punifhment.  The  bodies  of  the  two  princes  were  fought  for  without  any  fuccefs  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. : 
but  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  bones  of  two  perfons  anfwering  to  their  age  were  found,  in  the  fpot  where  they 
were  faid  to  have  been  buried  ;  which,  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  thefe  two  unfortunate  youths,  they 
were  buried  under  a  marble  monument  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 
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tion  from  the  pope  for  marrying  her  himfelf.  The 
queen-dowager  is  even  faid  to  have  come  into  this 
fcheme,  with  a  view  to  recover  her  power  ;  but  the 
princefs  herfelf  always  rejeffed  his  addreffes  with  ab¬ 
horrence.  The  refufal  of  the  princefs  occafioned  no 
fmall  perplexity  in  Richard  ;  and  before  he  could  de¬ 
termine  on  any  proper  method  of  accomplilhing  his 
purpofe,  he  received  news  of  Richmond’s  preparations 
for  landing  in  England.  Thefe  being  foon  accomplifh- 
ed,  Henry  fet  fail  from  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  and 
landed  without  oppofition,  on  the  17th  of  Augud 
1485,  at  Milford  haven  in  Wales.  Richard,  in  the 
mean  time,  not  knowing  where  the  invafion  was  to 
take  place,  had  polled  himfelf  at  Nottingham  •,  which 
being  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  there¬ 
fore.  proper  for  refilling  any  invader.  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas  and  Sir  Walter  Herbert  were  commiffioned 
by  Richard  to  oppofe  his  rival  in  Wales  ;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  immediately  deferted  to  him*  and  the  latter  made 
but  a  very  feeble  refilfance.  Richard  indantlv  refolved 
to  meet  his  antagonid,  and  to  rifk  every  thing  on  the 
event  of  a  battle.  Richmond,  though  he  had  not  above 
6000  men,  and  the  king  near  double  that  number,  did 
not  decline  the  combat  •,  being  chiefly  encouraged  by 
the  promifes  of  Lord  Stanley  to  join  him  with  a  body 
of  7000  men,  and  with  whom  he  hovered  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  intended  field  of  battle,  feemingly  in- 
determined  to  join  either  fide. 

The  king  having  commanded  his  army  to  form  them- 
felves  in  order  of  battle,  intruded  the  van  ta  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  while  he  himfelf,  with  the  crown  on  his 
head,  took  the  command  of  the  main  body.  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  mean  time  pofied  himfelf  on  one  flank 
between  the  two  armies,  while  his  brother  Sir  William 
took  his  Ration  direffly  oppofite.  As  his  intention  of 
either  joining  the  enemy  or  keeping  neutral  during  the 
time  of  the  engagement  was  now  far  from  b"ing  doubt¬ 
ful,  Richard  fent  him  orders  to  join  the  main  body  ; 
which  not  being  complied  with,  the  tyrant  determined 
to  put  to  death  Stanley’s  fon,  who  had  been  left  with 
him  as  a  pledge  of  his  father’-  fidelity.  He  was  per- 
fuaded,  however,  to  defer  the  execution  till  after  the 
engagement,  that  Stanley  might  thereby  be  induced  to 
delay  his  purpofe  in  joining  the  enemy.  This,  however, 
did  notarfwer  the  expeflation.  Soon  after  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  begun,  Stanley  deferted  Richard’s  party,  and 
joining  Richmond,  entirely  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  The  tyrant  perceiving  his  fituation  to  be  quite 
delperate,  and  feeing  his  rival  at  no  great  didance  from 
him,  drove  up  againd  him  with  fury,  in  hopes  that 
either  Henry’s  death  or  his  own  would  decide  the 
viflory  between  them.  He  killed  Sir  William  Brandon 
the  earl’s  dandard-bearer  ;  he  difmounted  Sir  John 
Clwvnev  ;  and  was  within  reach  of  Richmond,  when 
Sir  William  Stanley  breaking  in  with  his  troops,  Richard 
was  furrnunded  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  His 
body  was  found  in  the  field,  covered  with  dead  enemies, 
and  befineared  with  blood.  It  was  thrown  carelef-lv 
acrof-  a  horfe,  carried  to  Leiceder,  amidd  the  fhouts  of 
intuit  ing  fpeffators,  and  interred  in  the  Gray-Friars 
church  at  that  place. 

The  ufurper’s  crown  being  found  on  the  field  of 
battle,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  while 
the  whole  armv  cried  out,  “  Long  live  King  Henry  !” 
Two  days  after  the  battle,  Henry  gave  orders  to  con- 
Voi..  VIII.  Part  I. 
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fine  Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of  Warwick,  and  fon  of  England 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Clarence  ;  and  to  releafe  the  •  v — — ' 

princefs  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower.  Al  0  i4SS. 
He  then  advanced  by  d  >w  and  gradual  marches  to  the 
city  of  London,  where  he  was  received  with  the  great-  ^ 
ell  demondrations  of  joy.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Henry  VII, 
England  on  the  30th  of  061  ber  1  48  <  ;  and  to  heighten 
the  fplendour  on  that  occafion,  he  bedowed  the  rank  of 
knights-banneret  on  12  perfotis,  and  conferred  pet  rages 
on  three.  Jalper  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  uncle,  lie  crea¬ 
ted  duke  of  Bedford  ;  Thomas  L'  rd  Stanley  his  father- 
in  lew,  earl  of  Derby;  and  Edward  Courteney,  earl 
of  Devonfhire.  At  the  coronation  likewife  appeartd 
a  new  inditution,  which  the  king  had  edablifhed  for 
perfonal  fec-urity  as  well  as  pomp  ;  a  band  of  <0  archers, 
who  were  denominated  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  But 
led  the  people  fhould  take  umbrage  at  this  Hep,  as  if  it 
implied  a  diffidence  of  his  fubje61s,  he  deelaied  the  in- 
dilution  to  be  perpetual.  The  ceremony  of  the  corona¬ 
tion  was  performed  by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  archbidiop 
of  Canterbury.- — On  the  1 8th  of  January  i486,  he  was 
married  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth  ;  and  his  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  London  with  greater  appearance  of 
joy  than  either  his  fird  entry  or  his  coronation  had 
been.  Henry  remarked,  with  much  ditplealure,  this 
general  favour  borne  to  the  houfe  of  York  ;  and  the 
fufpicions  arifing  from  it,  not  onlv  didurbed  his  tran¬ 
quillity  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  but  bred  difgud 
towards  his  confort  herfelf,  and  poifoned  all  his  domtlfic 
enjoyments.  13} 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  for  feveral  years  dif-  Bo  reign 
turbed  by  plots  and  infurre61  ions.  The  people,  by  a  j  ^  )  t 

long  courfe  of  civil  war,  had  become  fo  turbulent  and  rt.bcll;01), 
faflious,  that  no  governor  could  rule,  nor  could  any  . 
king  pleafe  them.  The  violtt  animofity  expn  (fi  d  by 
this  monarch,  however,  againlt  the  houfe  of  York,  may 
judly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  extreme 
pronenels  to  rebellion  manifeded  by  his  fubjefls.  In¬ 
dead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  aftefti  r.  of  the 
op|iofite  party,  he  always  drove  to  -quell  them  by  «b- 
folute  force  and  violence.  For  this  purpole  he  took  a 
journey,  fonn  after  his  acceffion,  to  the  north  of  1 g- 
land,  where  the  Yoikids  were  very  numerous  :  hoj  mg 
to  get  the  better  of  them  by  his  pn  fence.  In  his 
journey  thither,  he  received  intelligence  of  ?n  infiirrec-  *49 
lion  againd  him  by  Vifcount  Lovel,  wi  h  Sir  Henry  1-o'n 


Stafford  and  Thomas  his  brother,  who  had  rail  d  an 


d 

er,  wnn  nao  rar.-o  an  ^  „ 

army,  and  were  marching  to  befiege  the  c  ity  i  t  V  or ■  f  pretpt .1 
ceder,  while  Lovel  approached  toafiiH  them  with*.', 
body  of  three  or  four  thoufand  men.  J  hey  w<  it  dif- 
perfed,  however,  by  the  oiler  of  a  gineral  paidon  ; 
which  induced  Lovel  to  withdraw  from  his  troops, 
who  were  thereupon  obliged  to  fubmit  t<>  thfe  king’s 
mercy.  The  Staffords  took  fanfluary  in  the  church  of 
Colnham  near  Abingdon ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  ti  :s 
church  had  not  the  privilege  of  protefling  rebels,  they 
were  taken  from  thence  :  tire  tlder  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  ;  but  the  younger,  pleading  that  he  had  been 
milled  by  hi-  brother,  received  a  pardon. 

This  fuccefs  was  foon  after  followed  by  the  birth  of*' 
a  prince;  whom  Henry  named  in  honour  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  King  Arthur,  who  i>  faid  to  have  been  the  dire 61 
ancedor  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  All  thi*  fuccefs, 
however,  as  well  as  the  general  lati-fa£li«»n  which  the 
birth  of  a  prince  defeended  from  the  houles  both  ut 
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England.  York  and  Lancafter  neceffarily  occafioned,  were  not 

v - - -  fufticient  to  reconcile  the  hearts  of  the  Englifh  to  their 

A.  D.  Ms7*fovereign.  His  extreme  feverity  towards  the  houfe 
Difcuinents  York  ftill  continued  ;  and  unfortunately  this  was 
of  the  peo-  much  more  beloved  by  the  generality  of  the  nation 
pie.  than  that  of  Lancafter.  Many  of  the  Yorkifts  had 

been  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  deprived  of  their 
fortunes  under  pretence  cf  treafon  ;  a  general  refump- 
tion  had  likewife  been  made  of  the  grants  made  by  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  York.  It  was  likewife  univer- 
fally  believed  that  the  queen  herfelf  met  with  harfh 
treatment,  on  account  of  her  being  one  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  houfe  *,  and  from  all  thefe  circumftances  it  was 
not  unreafonably  imagined  that  his  enmity  was  inve¬ 
terate  and  invincible.  Hence,  notwithffanding  his 
politic  and  vigorous  adminiftration,  people  made  no 
fcruple  of  openly  exprefling  their  difapprobation  of  his 
conduct  and  government  ;  and  one  rebellion  feemed  to 
Impofture  be  extinguifhed  only  to  give  birth  to  another.  The 
of  Lambert  kino  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  confined 
Simnel.  the°duke  of  Clarence’s  fon,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  This  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  obtained 
the  title  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was,  through  long  con¬ 
finement,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Simple  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  now 
made  ufe  of  to  difturh  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
queen-dowager  was  with  great  reafon  fufpe&ed  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy  ;  but  not  choofing  to 
interfere  openly  in  the  matter  herfelf,  flie  employed 
one  Simon  a  prieft  of  Oxford  to  execute  her  purpofes. 
This  man  call  his  eyes  upon  one  Lambert  Simnel,  a  ba¬ 
ker’s  fon  in  the  fame  place,  a  youth  of  only  15  years 
of  age  •,  but  who,  from  his  graceful  appearance  and 
accomplifhments,  feemed  proper  for  perfonating  a  man 
of  quality.  A  report  had  been  fpread  among  the  people, 
that  Richard  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV. 
had  fecretly  made  his  efcape  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
uncle,  and  lay  fornewhere  concealed  in  England.  Si¬ 
mon  had  at  firft  inftru&ed  his  pupil  to  affume  that 
name,  which  he  found  to  be  much  the  objefl  of  public 
affe&ion. ;  but  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report,  that 
Warwick  had  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  and  obferving 
that  this  news  was  attended  with  no  lefs  general  fatis- 
faclion,  he  changed  the  plan  of  his  impofture,  and  made 
Simnel  perfonate  that  unfortunate  prince.  The  pliant 
youth  was  therefore  dire£led  by  his  inltru£for  to  talk 
upon  many  occurrences,  as  happening  to  him  in  the 
court  of  Edward.  But  as  the  impoftor  was  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  bear  clofe  examination,  he  was  removed  to 
Ireland  :  and  fo  well  had  he  profited  by  the  leffons 
given  him,  that  he  r,o  fooner  prefented  himfelf  to  the 
carl  of  Kildare  the  deputy,  claiming  his  protection  as 
the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  than  he  began  to  con- 
fult  with  feveral  other  noblemen  with  regard  to  him. 
Thefe  expreffed  even  a  (Longer  belief  in  Simnel’s  (lory 
than  the  deputy  himfelf  had  done  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  (lory  was  fpread  abroad,  the  more  credit  it  ob¬ 
tained.  The  impoftor  was  lodged  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin  ; 
the  inhabitants  univerfally  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him,  a*  the  true  defeendant  of  the  Plantagenets ;  he  was 
crowned  '•  t h  a  diadem  taken  from  the  ftatue  of  the 

bleffed  virgin,  and  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  capital. 

jn':  m  unexpe&ed  event  alarmed  Henry  fo  much, 


that  he  would  have  gone  over  to  Ireland  on  purpofe  to  England; 

quell  the  rebellion  in  perfon,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of - -v - ' 

the  machinations  of  the  queen-dowager  in  his  abfence,  ,J  MS?* 
To  prevent  any  thing  of  this  kind,  it  was  refolved  to  Tl^queen-. 
confine  her  for  life  in  a  monaftery  ;  under  pretence,  how-  dowager 
ever,  that  it  was  done  on  account  of  her  having  for- cenfint  A. 
merly  delivered  up  the  princefs  her  daughter  to  King 
Richard.  The  queen  murmured  againlt  the  feverity 
of  her  treatment  ;  but  the  king  perfilled  in  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  (lie  remained  in  confinement  till  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  happened  fome  years  after. 

The  next  meafure  was  to  (how  Warwick  to  the 
people.  He  was  taken  from  the  Tower,  and  led  through 
the  principal  ftreets  of  London  •,  after  which  he  was 
conduced  in  folemn  proceflion  to  St  Paul’s,  where 
great  numbers  were  affembled  to  fee  him.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  they  proceeded  in  Dublin  to  honour  their  pre¬ 
tended  monareh  ;  and  he  was  crowned  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  prefence  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  the  other  officers  of  (late.  At  laft  being 
furniftied  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  with  a  body  of 
2000  veteran  Germans  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  he  refolved  to  in¬ 
vade  England.  He  landed  in  Lanca(hire,  from  whence 
he  marched  to  York,  expefting  that  the  country  people 
would  rife  and  join  him  on  his  march.  But  in  this  he 
was  deceived  :  the  people  were  unwilling  to  join  a  body 
of  foreigners;  and  were  befides  kept  in  awe  by  the 
great  reputation  of  Henry.  Lord  Lincoln,  therefore, 
who  commanded  the  rebel  army,  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  Accordingly  he  met  the 
royal  army  at  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

An  obftinate  engagement  enfued,  but  at  length  King 
Henry  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Lord  Lincoln, 
with  4000  private  men,  periftied  in  the  battle;  and 
Simnel  with  his  tutor  Simon  were  taken  prifoners. 

Simon  being  a  prieft,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  civil 
power,  and  was  only  committed  to  clofe  confinement. 

Simnel  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  fcullion  in  the  king’s 
kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  falconer,  in  which  employment  he  died. 

Henry  being  now  freed  from  all  danger  from  that  Henry  pu»- 
quarter,  determined  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  his  nifties  his 
enemies.  For  this  purpofe  be  took  a  journey  into  theenemles* 
north  ;  but  though  he  found  many  delinquents,  his 
natural  avarice  prompted  him  to  exaCt  heavy  fines  from 
them  rather  than  to  put  them  to  death.  Plis  proceed¬ 
ings,  however,  were  extremely  arbitrary  ;  the  crimi¬ 
nals  being  tried,  not  by  the  ordinary  judges,  but  ei¬ 
ther  by  commiflioners  appointed  for  the  occafion,  or 
fuffering  puniftiment  by  fentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Having  thus  fully  eftablifhed  his  authority  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  by  fupprefling  and  punifliing  domeftic 
enemies,  he  next  determined  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
his  fubjeCts  by  a  report  of  his  military  difpofition  ;  ho- Frete;ds  s 
ping,  that  by  undertaking,  or  pretending  to  undertake,  defire  of  a- 
fome  martial  enterprifes,  he  would  thus  gain  the  favour  chievmg 
of  a  people  naturally  turbulent,  and  unaccuftomed  to  ex” 

live  long  at  peace  with  their  neighbours.  He  certainly1’ 
had  not,  however,  the  lead  intention  of  profecuting 
foreign  conquefts  ;  though,  to  pleafe  the  people,  he 
frequently  gave  out  that  he  defigned  to  invade  France, 
and  lay  wafte  the  whole  country,  rather  than  not  re¬ 
cover  his  continental  poffeflions.  Under  thefe  preten¬ 
ces,  particularly  that  of  aflifting  the  Bretons,  whom  the 
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king  of  France  had  lately  fubdued,  and  who  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  relief,  he  perfuaded  his  parliament  to 
grant  him  a  confiderablc  fupply  ;  but  this  involved  him 
in  forne  difficulties.  The  counties  of  Durham  and 
York,  who  had  always  been  difcontented  with  Henry’s 
government,  and  ftill  farther  provoked  by  the  oppref- 
(ions  under  which  they  had  laboured  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Simnel’s  rebellion,  oppoftd  the  commiffioners 
fent  by  the  king  to  levy  the  tax.  The  latter  applied 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  requefting  his  advice 
and  affiftance  in  the  execution  of  their  office  ;  but  in 
Head  of  being  able  to  enforce  the  levying  of  the  tax 
he  himfelf  was  attacked  and  put  to  death  by  the  infur 
gents.  This  aft  of  violence  committed  by  themfelves 
leemed  to  render  the  infurgents  defperate,fo  that  with 
out  more  ado  they  prepared  to  refill:  the  royal  power 
under  the  conduft  of  one  Sir  John  Egremond  ;  but  in 
this  ill-condufted  and  precipitate  fcheme  they  met  with 
no  fuccefs.  Henry  inftantly  levied  a  confiderable  force, 
which  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Sur¬ 
rey  ;  by  whom  the  rebels  were  quickly  defeated,  and 
one  of  their  leaders  taken  prifoner.  Sir  John  Egre¬ 
mond  fled  to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  afforded 
him  protection. 

Thus  Henry  obtained  the  fubfldy  which  he  had  fo- 
licited  under  pretence  of  invading  France,  though 
he  would  willingly  have  avoided  any  expence  in  pre¬ 
parations  for  that  purpofe  in  order  to  keep  the  mo¬ 
ney  in  his  poffeffion  ;  but  as  the  Bretons  had  applied 
to  him  for  affitlance,  and  their  diftrefles  became  every 
day  more  urgent,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  attempt 
fomething.  With  this  view  he  fet  fail  for  Calais  with  an 
army  of  25,000  foot  and  1600  horfe,  of  which  he  gave 
the  command  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford  :  but  notwithftandi’ng  this  apparently  hoflile 
difpotition,  negotiations  fur  peace  had  been  fecretlv  be¬ 
gun,  and  commiffioners  even  appointed  to  confider  of 
the  terms,  three  months  before  King  Henrv  fet  out  for 
the  continent.  As  the  love  of  money  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  paffion  of  the  Engliffi  monarch,  and  the  poffeffion 
of  Bretagne  was  a  great  objeft  to  France,  an  accom¬ 
modation  foon  took  p'r.ce  betwixt  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  The  king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  Henry  near 
200,oool.  as  a  reimburfement  for  the  expences  of 
'his  expedition,  and  flipulated  at  the  fame  tinje  to  pav 
him  and  his  heirs  an  annual  penfion  cf  25,000  crowns 
more. 

Thus  the  authority  of  Henry  feemed  to  be  fo  firm¬ 
ly  elfabliflied,  as  to  leave  no  reafon  to  dread  any  rival 
in  time  to  come  ;  but  ftill  he  found  himfelf  miftaken. 
The  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  refenting  the  depreffion 
of  her  family,  and  exafperated  by  her  frequent  mif- 
carriages  in  the  attempts  already  made,  rtfolved  to 
make  a  final  effort  againft  Henry,  whom  (he  greatly 
hated.  For  this  purpofe  (he  propagated  a  report  that 
her  nephew  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  had 
efcaped  from  the  Tower  where  his  cider  brother  was 
murdered,  and  that  he  ftill  lay  fomewhere  concealed. 
Finding  this  report  eagerly  received,  (lie  foon  found  a 
young  man  who  affumed  both  his  name  and  charafter. 
The  perfon  chofen  to  aft  this  part  was  the  fon  of  one 
Ofbeck,  or  Warbeck,  a  converted  Jew,  who  had  been 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  name 
was  Peter ;  but  it  had  been  corrupted  after  the  Fle- 
mifti  manner  into  Pelertin,  or  Perkin.  It  was  by  fome 


believed,  that  Edward,  among  his  other  amorous  ad¬ 
ventures,  had  a  fecret  correfpondcnce  with  Warbeck’s 
wife,  which  might  account  for  the  great  fimilarity  oD 
features  between  Perkin  and  that  monarch.  The. 
duchefs  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  fuited 
to  her  purpofes.  The  hffons  (he  gave  him  were  eafily 
learned  and  ftrongly  retained.  His  graceful  air,  his 
courtly  addrefs,  his  eafy  manners,  and  elegant  conver- 
fation,  were  capable  of  impofing  upon  all  but  thofe 
who  were  privy  to  the  impofture.  The  kingdom 
of  Ireland  was'  pitched  upon  for  Perkin’s  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  as  it  had  been  before  for  that  of  Simnel.  He 
landed  at  Cork  ;  and  immediately  affuming  the  name 
of  Richard  Plantagenet ,  was  followed  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  credulous  people.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
earls  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  inviting  them  to  join 
his  party  •,  he  difperfed  everywhere  the  ((range  intel¬ 
ligence  of  his  efcape  from  his  uncle  Richard’s  cruelty  j 
and  his  ftory  meeting  with  general  credit,  he  foon  be¬ 
came  an  objeft  of  the  public  favour.  All  thofe  who 
were  difgufted  with  the  king,  prepared  to  join  Perkin  ; 
but  particularly  thofe  who  formerly  were  Henry’s  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  had  contributed  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Thefe,  thinking  their  fervices  had  not  been 
fufficiently  repaid,  now  became  heads  of  the  confpiracy. 
Their  attempts,  however,  were  all  fruftrated  by  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  king,  and  meft  of  the  confpirators  of  any 
note  were  publicly  executed. 

Perkin  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
in  England,  went  to  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality  ;  and 
James  carried  his  confidence  in  him  fo  far,  that  he  even 
gave  him  in  marriage  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  a  near  kinfwoman  of 
his  own.  But  when  he  attempted  to  fet  him  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  found  himfelf  totally  difappoint- 
ed  ;  and  on  the  conclufion  of  peace  between  the  two 
kingdom*,  Perkin  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Flanders;  and  meeting  with  but  a 
cool  reception  there,  he  refolved  to  try  the  .ifftftiorts 
of  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  had  lately  rifen  againft 
the  king  on  account  of  a  new  tax  which  had  been  le¬ 
vied  upon  them.  On  his  firft  appearance,  Perkin 
joined  by  about  30CO  of  thefe  people, 
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force  he  laid  fiege  to  Exeter.  Plcnry,  however,  having 
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marched  againft  him  with  a  confidera'oh  army, 
kin’s  heart  failed  him,  though  his  followers  nr  w  a- 
mounted  to  7000  ;  and  he  took  (heller  in  a  monafiery. 
His  wife  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hands;  who  placed 


her  in 
with  a 
death, 
the  kin 


a  refpeftable  fitualion  near  the  queen’s  perfon, 
fui table  penfion,  which  (he  enjoyed  till  her 
Perkin  being  perfuaded  to  de  liver  himfelf  into 
hands,  was  compelled  to  fign  a  con  ft  (lion  of 


fo  defeftive 
was  paid  to 


his  former  life  and  conduft  ;  but  this  wa- 
and  contradiftory,  t lint  very  little  regard 
it.  His  life  was  granted  him  ;  though  lie  was  ftill  de¬ 
tained  in  cuftody,  and  keepers  were  appointed  to  watch 
his  conduft.  From  thefe,  however,  he  broke  loofe  ;  and 
flying  to  the  fanftuary  of  Shyne,  put  himfedt  into  the 
prior’s  hands.  He  was  once  more  prevailed  upon  to  truft 
himfelf  in  the  king’s  hands,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  ;  but  having  here  entered  into  a 'correfpondcnce 
with  the  carl  of  Warwick  in  order  to  make  their  efcapr, 
both  of  them  were  condemned  and  executed. 

To  Henry  VII.  in  a  great  meafurc,  is  owing  the 
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England  prefent  civilized  date  of  the  English  nation.  He  had 
'  along  two  points  principally  in  view;  the  one  to 

A  ?;.1 9‘ deprefs  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt 
Eng  ifhna-  an^  humanize  the  p  ipulace.  In  the  feudal  times  every 

tion  c  vi-  nobleman  was  poffeiTed  of  a  certain  number  of  vaffals, 

iized  by  over  whom  he  had,  by  various  methods,  acquired  an 

Henry.  almoft  abfolute  power;  and,  therefore,  upon  every 

flight  dilgud,  he  was  able  to  influence  them  to  join 
him  in  his  revolt  or  difobedience.  Henry  confidered, 
that  the  giving  of  his  barons  a  power  to  fell  their 
eilates,  which  were  before  unalienable,  mad  greatly 
weaken  their  intereft.  This  liberty  therefore  he  gave 
them  ;  and  it  proved  highly  pleating  to  t he  commons, 
nor  was  it  difagreeable  to  the  nobbs  the mfelves.  His 
next  fcheme  was  to  prevent  their  giving  liveries  to  many' 
hundreds  of  thtir  dependents,  who  were  thus  kept  like 
the  foldiers  of  a  (landing  army  to  be  ready  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  lord.  By  an  act  paiTed  in  this  reign, 
none  but  menial  fervants  were  allowed  to  near  a  livery  ; 
and  this  law  was  enforced  under  fevere  penalties. 

With  the  clergy,  Henry  was  not  fo  fuccefsful.  The 
number  of  criminals  of  all  kinds  who  found  proteftion 
in  mmi  dories  and  other  places  appointed  tor  religious 
worth! p,  feemed  to  indicate  little  lef-  than  an  abfolute 
toleration  of  all  kinds  of  vice.  Henry  ufed  all  his  in- 
terefl  w  ith  the  pope  to  gel  theft  fancluaries  abolished, 
but  to  no  parpofe.  All  that  he  could  procure  was, 
that  if  thieves,  murderers,  or  robbers,  regitfered  as 
fancluary  men,  (hould  tally  out  and  commit  frefh  of. 
fences,  and  retreat  again,  in  fueh  cafes  they  might 
be  taken  out  of  the  fan&uary  and  delivered  up  to  ju- 
flice. 

In  15.no,  the  king’s  elded  fon  Arthur  was  married 
to  the  In'anta  Catherine  of  Spain,  which  marriage  had 
been  proj^fled  and  negotiated  feven  years.  But  the 
prince  dying  in  a  few  months  after  marriage,  the  prin- 
cefs  was  obliged  to  marry  his  younger  brother  Henry, 
who  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  his  room.  Henry 
himfelf  made  all  the  oppofitiun  which  a  youth  of  12 
years  of  age.  is  capable  of :  but  as  the  k  ng  perlided 
in  his  refolution,  the  marriage  was  by  the  pope’s  dif- 
penfation  diortlv  after  fblemnized. — In  the  latter  part 
of  this  king’s  reign,  his  economy,  which  had  always 
been  exatt.  degenerated  into  avarice,  and  he  oppref- 
fed  the  people  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  He  had 
two  miniders,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  perfeidlv  quali¬ 
fied  to  fecond  his  avariciou-  intentions.  They  were 
both  lawyers,  and  ufually  committed  to  prifon  by  in¬ 
dictment  fuch  perfons  as  they  intended  to  opprefs ; 
from  whence  they  feldom  got  free  but  by  paying  heavy 
fines,  which  were  called  mitigations  and  compolitions : 
but  by  degrees  the  very  forms  of  law  were  omitted  ; 
and  they  determined  in  a  fummary  way  upon  the  pro- 
sjt  perties  of  the  fuhjeCts,  and  confiscated  their  eff-Cts  to 
Death  ot‘  the  roval  treafury. — Henry  VII.  died  of  the  gout  in  his 
aenry  vU-d„mach,  in  the  year  1 509,  having  lived  52  years,  and 
reigned  23  ;  ar.d  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  VIII. 
In  Henry  VI I. ’s  reign  was  built  a  large  fhip  of  war 
called  the  Great  Harry ,  which  cod  14,0001.  This 
was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  Srd  fhip  in  the  Englifh 
navy.  Before  this  period,  when  the  king  wanted  a 
fleet,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  hire  (hips  from 
153  the  merchants. 

HenryVJlI.  Henry  VIII,  afcended  the  throne  when  he  was  a¬ 


bout  iS  years  of  age,  and  had  almod  every  advantage  EnglEr.i. 

which  a  prince  can  have  on  his  accedion.  He  had  a  — — — v - ' 

well-ftored  treafury  and  indifputed  title,  and  was  atA*D  lS14»- 
peace  with  all  the  powers  in  Europe.  Commerce  and 
arts  had  been  forae  time  introduced  into  England, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
young  prince  himfelf  was  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  ex¬ 
pert  in  all  polite  exercifes,  open  and  liberal  in  his  air, 
and  loved  by  all  bis  fubjeCts.  The  old  king,  who  was 
himfelf  a  fcholar,  had  indructed  him  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  times,  fo  that  he  was  an  adept  in  fchool-divinity 
before  the  age  of  18. 

All  thefe  advantages,  however,  feemed  to  have  been 
lod  upon  the  new  king.  Being  deditute  of  a  good 
heart  and  folid  underitanding,  he  proved  a  tyrant. 

Being  always  actuated,  not  by  reafon,  but  the  patlion 
which  happened  to  be  uppermod  in  bis  mind,  he  be¬ 
haved  in  the  mud  abfurd  and  contradictory  manner  ; 
and  however  fortunate  fbme  of  his  mealures  proved  at 
lad,  it  is  imp  idible  that  either  his  motives,  or  the  means 
he  took  for  the  accoroplifhment  of  his  purpofes,  can  be 
approved  of  by  any  good  man. 

One  of  Henry’s  fird  actions  in  his  royal  capacity 
was  to  punilh  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  were  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  the  populace  on  account  of  their  having  beea 
the  indruments  of  the  late  king’s  rapacity.  As  they 
could  not  be  impeached  merely  on  account  of  their 
having  Itridtly  executed  the  will  of  the  king,  they 
were  accufed  of  having  entered  into  a  treafonable  con- 
fpiracy,  and  of  having  defigned  to  feize  by  force  the 
adminidration  of  government  ;  and  though  nothing 
could  be  more  improbable  than  fuch  a  charge,  the  ge¬ 
neral  prejudice  againft  them  was  fo  great,  that  they 
were  both  condemned  and  executed. 

In  1510,  the  king  entered  into  a  league  with  Pope 
Julius  II  and  Feidinand  king  of  Spain,  againft 
Louis  XII.  of  France.  In  this  alliance  Htnry  was 
the  only  difintereded  perfon.  He  expected  nothing 
befides  the  glory  which  he  hoped  w-  uld  attend  his 
arms,  and  the  title  of  Mojl  Chrijiian  Ki/g,  which  th® 
pope  affured  him  would  foon  be  taken  from  the  king 
of  France  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  The  pope  was 
defirous  of  wreding  from  Louis  fome  valuable  pro¬ 
vinces  which  he  poffefftd  in  Italy,  and  Ferdinand  was 
defirous  of  fharing  in  the  fpoil.  Henry  fummoned  his 
parliament,  who  very  readily  granted  him  fupplies,  as 
he  gave  out  that  his  defign  was  to  conquer  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  and  annex  it  to  the  crow  n  of  England. 

It  was  in  vain  that  one  of  his  old  prudent  counsellors 
objt&ed,  that  conqueds  on  the  continent  would  only, 
drain  the  kingdom  without  enriching  it ;  and  that  Eng¬ 
land,  from  its  fituation,  was  not  fitted  to  enjoy  extcn- 
five  empire.  The  young  king,  deaf  to  all  remon- 
dranees,  and  hurried  away  by  his  military  ardour,  re- 
folved  immediately  to  begin  the  war.  But  after  feveral 
attempts,  which  were  rendered  unfuccefful  only  by  the 
mifmanagement  of  thofe  who  condufltd  them,  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  France  on  the  yth  of  Augud  1514. 

Henry’s  arms  were  attended  with  more  fuccefs  in 
Scotland;  where  King  James  IV.  with  the  grt  ated 
part  of  the  Scots  nobility,  and  io,CCO  of  the  common 
people,  were  cut  off  in  the  battle  of  Flowden  f.  Henry  f  See  Scot- 
in  the  mean  time,  puffed  up  with  his  imaginary  fuc- 
cedes  againd  France,  and  his  real  ones  againd  Scot¬ 
land,. 
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land,  continued  to  laviih  his  treafures  by 
— v-~-/  pleafures,  and  no  lei's  expenfive  preparations  for  war. 
O.  1514.  1'he  old  mini  iters  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  todireifl  him,  were  now  difrtgarded ;  and  the  king’s 
confidence  was  entirely  placed  in  Thomas  afterwards 
Cardinal  Wulfey,  who  feconded  him  in  all  his  favourite 
purfuits,  and  who,  being  the  ion  of  a  private  gentle¬ 
man  at  Ipfwich,  had  gradually  raifed  himlelf  to  the 
firft  employments  of  the  date  *.  He  doth  not  feem 
to  have  had  many  bad  qualities  befides  his  exceflive 
pride,  which  difgufted  all  the  nobility  ;  but  the  great 
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expenfive  when  it  took  place  :  and  what  was  worfe,  he  had  Ion 


an  abfolute 
of  the  reach 
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irbitrary 
ehaviotir 
f  the  king 


ihare  he  poffeffed  in  the  favour  of  fuch 
prince  as  Henry  VIII.  put  him  quite  out 
of  his  enemies. 

The  king  having  foon  exhaufted  all  the  treafures  left 
him  by  his  father,  as  well  as  the  fupplies  which  he 
could  by  fair  means  obtain  from  his  parliament,  applied 
to  Wolfey  for  new  methods  of  replenishing  his  coffers. 
The  minilfer’s  (iril  fcheme  was  to  get  a  large  fum  from 
the  people  under  the  title  of  benevolence ;  though  no 
title  could  be  more  improperly  applied,  as  it  was  not 
granted  without  the  greateft  murrourings  and  com¬ 
plaints.  Wolfey  even  met  with  oppofition  in  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  it.  In  the  fir  it  place,  having  exacted  a  confi- 
derable  fum  from  the  clergy,  he  next  applied  himfelf 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  •,  but  they  only  granted  him 
half  the  fum  he  demanded.  The  minilter  at  firft  was 
highly  offended,  and  defired  to  be  heard  in  the  houfe  $ 
but  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  permitted  to  fit 
and  argue  there  except  fuch  as  were  members.  Soon 
after,  the  king  having  occafion  for  new  fupplies,  by 
Wolfey’s  advice  attempted  to  procure  them  by  his  pre¬ 
rogative  alone,  without  confulting  his  parliament.  He 
iffued  out  commiffions  to  all  the  counties  of  England 
for  levying  four  (hillings  in  the  pound  from  the  clergy, 
and  three  (hillings  and  fourpence  from  the  laity.  This 
ftretch  of  royal  power  was  foon  oppofed  by  the  people, 
and  a  general  infurreflion  feemed  ready  to  enfue. 
Henry  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  circular  letters  j 
in  which  he  declared,  that  what  he  demanded  was  on¬ 
ly  by  way  of  benevolence.  The  city  of  London,  how¬ 
ever,  (till  hefitated  on  the  demand  ;  and  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country  infurrefiions  were  adlually  begun. 
Thefe  were  happily  fuppreffed  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
but  the  cardinal  loft  fomewhat  of  the  king’s  favour  on 
account  of  the  improper  advice  he  had  given  him,  To 
reinftate  himfelf  in  his  good  graces,  Wolfey  made  the 
king  a  prefent  of  a  noble  palace  called  York-p/ace ,  at 
Weftminfter,  affuring  him  that  from  the  firft  he  had 
intended  it  for  the  king’s  ufe.  In  order  to  have  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  amafling  more  wealth,  Wolfey  next  under¬ 
took  to  found  two  new  colleges  at  Oxford  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  received  every  day  frefti  grants  from 
the  pope,  and  the  king.  The  former  imprudently  gave 
him  liberty  to  fupprefs  fome  monafteries,  and  make  ule 
of  their  revenues  for  the  eredlion  of  his  new  colleges  ; 
but  this  was  a  fatal  precedent  for  the  pontiff’s  interefts, 
and  it  taught  the  king  to  feize  on  the  monadic  revenues 
whenever  he  flood  in  need  of  money. 

For  a  confiderable  time  Wolfey  continued  to  enjoy 
the  king’s  favour  in  an  extreme  degree  ;  and  as  no 
monarch  was  ever  more  defpotic  than  Henry  VIII. 
no  minifter  was  ever  more  powerful  than  Wolfey.  This 
extraordinary  elevation  ferved  only  to  render  his  fall 
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and  himfelf  the  more  miferable, 
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Englaid, 

what  he  knew  of  the  king’s  capricious  — v— 

,  that  it  certainly  would  happen  li17' 
one  time  or  oiRer.  Hie  caufe  of  this  final  overtbmw ,  aur«f 0f 
was  the  deiire  King  Henry  began  to  entertain  of  ha-  Willey's 
ving  his  queen  Catharine  divorced.  The  doctrines  ofdif^iaie. 
the  reformation,  propagated  by  Luther  in  15171  had 
gained  confiderable  ground  in  England,  and  many  pro- 
felfed  a  belief  in  them,  notwithstanding  the  fevere  per¬ 
fection  which  had  been  carried  on  againft  heretics 
during  f>me  of  the  preceding  reigns.  1  he  clergy  had 
become  fo  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  were  immerltd  in 
fucb  monftrous  ignorance,  that  they  were  univerfally 
hated  even  by  their  own  party  ;  while  no  regard  at  all 
was  paid  to  their  decifiom,  or  rather  they  wire  looked 
upon  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  by  the  reformers. 

Even  the  papal  authority,  though  ftill  very  great,  had, 
in  no  greater  a  fpace  of  time  than  ten  years  (viz.  from 
1517,  when  Luthtr  firft  began  to  attack  it,  to  the 
prefent  year  1527),  declined  very  fenfibly.  The  mar- Scruples 
riage  of  King  Henry,  therefore,  being  looked  upon  by  ^ 

all  parties  as  in  itfelf  illegal,  and  only  lanilihed  by  ^ 
a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  had  been  trequcntly  matriagp. 
objefted  to  on  different  occasion.-.  We  are  informed 
by  fome  authors,  that  when  Henry  VII.  betrothed 
his  fon,  at  that  time  only  12  years  of  age,  he  evidently 
Avowed  an  intention  of  taking  afterwards  a  proper  op¬ 
portunity  to  annul  the  contraff  ;  and  that  he  ordered 
Prince  Henry,  as  foon  as  he  lhould  come  of  age,  tu 
enter  a  protection  againft  the  marriage  5  charging  him 
on  his  death-bed  not  to  finilh  an  alliance  fo  unufual, 
and  liable  to  fuch  infuperable  objeclions.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  privy-council,  particularly  Warham  the 
primate,  afterwards  declared  againft  the  completion  of 
the  marriage  ;  and  even  after  it  was  completed,  fome 
incidents  which  in  a  ftiort  time  took  place  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  general  fentiments 
of  the  public  on  that  fubjedl.  The  ftates  of  Callile 
had  oppofed  a  marriage  betwixt  the  emperor 
and  the  Englifti  princefs  Mary,  Henry’s  daughter, 
ging  among  other  things  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth. 

The  fame  objection  afterwards  occurred  on  opening  a 
negotiation  with  France  for  a  marriage  with  the  duke 

of  Orleans.  »j8 

If  thefe  accounts  are  to  be  depended  upon  as  au-  Other  rea- 
thentic,  we  can  fcarce  perceive  it  poflible  but  Henry  to  'tor 
himfelf  muft  have  been  fomewhat  daggered  by  them  ;  *  £ 

though  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they  were  bia, 
only  motives.  The  queen  was  fix  years  older  than 
the  king,  her  perfoual  charms  were  decayed,  and  his 
affeftion  leffened  in  proportion.  AU  her  children  had 
died  in  infancy  except  one  daughter,  the  princels  Mary 
above  mentioned  ;  and  Henry  wa>,  or  pretended  to  be, 
greatly  ftruck  with  this,  as  it  feemed  fomething  like 
the  curfe  of  being  childlefs,  pronounced  in  the  Mo- 
faic  law  againft  fome  evil  doers.  Another  point  of 
the  utmoft  importance  was  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown, 
which  any  queftion  concerning  the  legitimacy  <>t  the 
king’s  marriage  would  involve  in  confufion.  It  was 
alfo  fuppofed,  with  great  reafon,  that  lhould  any  ob- 
ftaclts  of  this  kind  occur,  the  king  ot  Scotland 
would  ftep  in  as  the  next  heir,  and  advance  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  crown  of  England.  But,  above  all.  i<  ■ 
is  probable  that  he  was  influence J  by  the  love  he  hadj^'“ 
contrafted  for  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  lately 
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been  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.  In  this 
ftation  Henry  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
her,  and  foon  became  deeply  enamoured  ;  and  finding 
that  his  paffion  could  not  be  gratified  but  by  a  mar¬ 
riage,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was  thus  obfti- 
nately  fet  upon  the  divorce ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
lent  his  fecretary  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  Clement  a 
bull  for  diffolving  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  That 
he  might  not  feem  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  pope’s 
prerogative,  he  infilled  only  on  fome  grounds  of  nul¬ 
lity  in  the  bull  granted  by  his  predeceffor  Julius  for 
the  accomplilliment  of  the  marriage.  In  the  preamble 
to  this  bull,  it  had  been  faid,  that  it  was  granted  only 
upon  the  felicitation  of  Henry  himfelf  •,  though  it  was 
known  that  he  was  then  a  youth  under  12  years  of  age  : 
it  was  likewife  aflerted,  that  the  bull  was  neceffary  for 
maintaining  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns  ;  though 
otherwife  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  appearance  of 
a  quarrel  betwixt  them.  1  hefe  falfe  premifies  feemed 
to  afford  a  very  good  pretence  for  diffolving  it  ;  but, 
as  matters  then  Hood,  the  pope  was  involved  in  the  ut- 
moft  perplexity.  Queen  Catharine  was  aunt  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  lately  made  Clement  himfelf  a  pri- 
foner,  and  whofe  refentment  he  Hill  dreaded  :  and  be- 
fides,  he  could  not  with  any  degree  of  prudence  declare 
the  bull  of  the  former  pope  illicit,  as  this  would  give 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  dndrine  of  papal  infallibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  his  proteflor  and  friend; 
the  dominions  of  England  were  the  chief  refource  from 
whence  his  finances  were  fupplied  ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  fame  time  before,  had  got  a  bull  of  divorce 
in  circumftances  nearly  fimilar.  In  this  exigence  be 
thought  the  wifeft  method  would  be  to  fpin  out  the 
affair  by  negotiation  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  fent 
over  a  commiffion  to  Wolfey,  in  conjunflion  with  the 
archbiftmp  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  Englifh  prelate, 
to  examine  the  validity  of  the  king’s  marriage  and  of 
the  former  difpenfalion  ;  granting  them  alio  a  provi- 
fional  difpenfation  for  the  king’s  marriage  with  any 
other  perfon. 

The  pope’s  meflage  was  laid  before  the  council  in 
England  :  but  they  confidered,  that  an  advice  given  by 
the  pope  in  this  fecret  manner  might  very  tafily  be 
difavowed  in  public  ;  and  that  a  cl  ancle  (line  marriage 
"would  totally  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  anv  iffue  the 
king  might  have  by  filch  a  match.  In  confequence  of 
this,  freth  meffengers  were  aifpatched  to  Rome,  av.d 
evafive  anfwers  returned  ;  the  pope  never  imagining 
that  Henry’s  paffion  would  hold  out  during  the  tedious 
courfe  of  an  ecelefiaflical  controverfy.  Eut  in  this  lie 
was  miffaken.  The  king  of  England  had  been  taught 
to  difpute  as  well  as  the  pope,  and  valued  himfelf  not 
a  little  on  his  knowledge  in  theology  :  and  to  his  ar¬ 
guments  he  added  threats;  telling  him,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  but  too  well  difpofed  to  withdraw  from  the 
holy  fee  ;  and  that  if  he  continued  uncomplying,  the 
whole  country  would  readily  follow  the  example  of 
their  monarch,  who  fhonld  always  deny  obedience  to  a 
pontiff  that  had  treated  him  with  fuch  falfehood  and  du¬ 
plicity.  The  king  even  propofed  to  his  holinefs  whe¬ 
ther,  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  divorce  his  prefent 
queen,  he  might  not  have  a  difpenfation  for  having  two 
wives  at  once  ? 

The  pope,  perceiving  the  king’s  eagernefs,  at  laft 
fent  Cardinal  Campegio  his  legate  to  London  ;  who 
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with  Wolfey,  opened  a  court  for  trying  the  legitimacy  England. 

of  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  and  cited  the  — -y - • 

king  and  queen  to  appear  before  them.  The  trial  com-A"D  1S29- 
menced  the  3 1  ft  of  May  1529  ;  and  both  parties  pre-.  263 


fented  themfelves.  The  king  anfwered  to  his  name  when 
called:  but  the  queen,  intfead  of  anfwering  to  hers,  queen  bo- 


rofe  from  her  feat,  and,  throwing  herfelf  at  the  king’sfore  the 
feet,  made  a  very  pathetic  harangue;  which  her  dig-P0^®’3 le' 
nity,  her  virtue,  and  misfortunes,  rendered  (till  more  af-satC' 
fedting.  She  told  her  hulband,  “  That  (he  was  a  ftran- 
ger  in  his  dominions,  without  protection,  without 
counfel,  and  without  afliftance  ;  expufed  to  all  the  in- 
juffice  which  her  enemies  were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon 
her  :  That  (he  had  quitted  her  native  countiy,  without 
any  other  refource  than  her  connections  with  him  and 
his  family  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  fullering  thence  any 
violence  or  iniquity,  (lie  had  been  affured  of  having  in 
them  a  fafeguard  againft  every  misfortune  :  That  (he 
had  been  his  wife  during  20  years;  and  would  here 
appeal  to  himfelf,  whether  her  affeClionate  fubmiffion 
to  bis  will  had  not  merited  other  treatment  than  to  be 
thus,  after  fo  long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  in¬ 
dignity  :  That  (lie  was  cor.fcious, — he  himfelf  was  af¬ 
fured, — that  her  virgin  honour  was  yet  unftained  when 
he  leceived  her  into  his  bed  ;  and  that  her  connections 
with  his  brother  had  been  carried  no  farther  than  the 
mere  ceremony  of  marriage  :  That  their  parents,  the 
kings  of  England  and  Spain,  were  etteemed  the  wifeft 
princes  of  their  time,  and  had  undoubtedly  afted  by  the 
belt  advice  when  they  formed  the  agretment  for  that 
marriage,  which  was  now  reprefented  as  fo  criminal  and 
unnatural  :  And  that  (lie  acquiefced  in  their  judgment, 
and  would  not  fubmit  her  caufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
whofe  dependance  on  her  enemies  was  too  vifible  ever 
to  allow  her  any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an 
equitable  or  impartial  decifion.”  Having  fpuken  thefe 
words,  the  queen  rofe  ;  and,  making  the  king  a  low 
reverence,  left  the  court  ;  nor  would  (he  ever  again  ap¬ 
pear  in  it.  The  legate  having  again  fnmmoned  the 
queen  to  appear  before  them,  on  her  refufal,  declared 
her  contumacious,  and  the  trial  proceeded  in  her  ab- 
fence.  But  when  the  bufinefs  feemed  to  be  nearly  de¬ 
cided,  Campegio,  on  fome  very  frivolous  pretences,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  court,  and  at  laft  transferred  the  caufe  before 
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All  this  time  Cardinal  Wolfey  feemed  to  be  in  the  EmbanafT* 
fame  dilemma  with  the  pope,  and  indeed  touch  worfe  j  ment  of 
as  he  could  not  boaft  of  the  fame  independence  which 
his  holinefs  poffeifed,  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  very 
folicitous  to  gratify  the  king  his  mailer,  who  had  dif- 
tinguillied  him  by  fo  many  and  extraordinary  marks  of 
favour  ;  on  the  other,  he  feared  to  offend  tin  pope, 
whofe  fervant  lie  more  immediately  was,  and  who  like- 
wife  had  power  to  punifh  his  difobedience.  He  had 
long  known  tiiat  this  affair  was  certainly  to  end  in  his 
ruin  ;  and  by  attempting  to  pleafe  all  parties,  he  fell 
under  the  difpleafure  of  every  one  ;  fo  that  he  was  at 
laft  left  without  a  (Ingle  friend  in  the  world.  The  king 
was  difpleafed  on  account  of  his  not  entering  into  his 
caufe  with  the  warmth  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pe£l  ;  Anne  Boleyn  imputed  to  him  the  difappointment 
of  her  hopes  ;  while  even  Queen  Catharine  and  her 
friends  expreffed  the  greateft  indignation  againft  him 
on  account  of  the  part  he  had  openly  taken  in  the  af¬ 
fair  of  her  divorce.  In  this  miferable  fituation  the 

king 
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England,  king  Tent  him  a  mefifage  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
1 — -v— —  Suffolk,  demanding  the  great  feal ;  the  cardinal  refu- 
D.  ijap-f^d  to  deliver  it  without  a  more  exprefs  warrant  ;  upon 
s  "’hieh  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  on  receipt  of  this 

Ind  |KTle-  it  was  inftanllv  given  up.  The  feal  was  bellowed  on 
auecL  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  a  man  who,  befides  elegant  literary 
talents,  was  poflelTed  of  the  higheft  capacity,  integrity, 
and  virtue.  Wolfey  was  next  commanded  to  depart 
from  York-place  palace  which  he  had  built  in  London; 
and  which,  though  it  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York,  was 
now  feized  by  the  king,  and  afterwards  became  the 
refidence  of  the  Kritdh  fuvereigns,  under  the  name  of 
Whitehall.  All  his  furniture  and  plate,  the  richnefs  of 
which  feemed  rather  proper  for  a  monarch  than  a  fub- 
jeft,  was  feized  for  the  king’s  ufe.  He  was  then  com¬ 
manded  to  retire  to  Eflier,  a  country-feat  which  he  pof- 
feffed  near  Hampton-court,  and  there  to  wait  the  king’s 
pleafure.  One  difgrace  followed  another  ;  and  his  fall 
was  at  length  completed  by  a  lummons  to  London  to 
anfwer  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  This  fummons  he  at 
fir  ft  refufed  to  anfwer,  as  being  a  cardinal.  However, 
being  at  length  perfuaded,  he  fet  out  on  his  journey  ; 
but  was  taken  ill,  and  died  by  the  way.  See  the  ar- 
l66  tide  Wolsey. 

Ml  the  uni-  After  the  death  of  Wolfey,  the  king,  by  the  advice 
rerfities  of  0f  Cranmer  *,  had  the  legality  of  his  marriage  debated 
^Ufuk  d  ’n  ^ke  univerGties  of  Europe  ;  and  the  votes  of  thefe 
tbout  the  were  obtained  in  his  favour  by  dint  of  money.  The  de- 
egallty  of  burfements  made  on  the  occafion  have  even  been  prefer- 
he  king’s  ved  to  this  day.  To  a  fubdeacon  he  gave  a  crown,  to 
narriage.  a  deacon  two  crowns,  and  fo  to  the  reft  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  their  ftation  or  opinion. — Be¬ 
ing  thus  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  univerfilies, 
Henryks  fi  an^  even  the  Jewilh  rabbies  (for  them  alfo  he  had 
aal  quarrel  confulted),  Henry  began  to  think  he  might  fafely  op- 
ivith  the  pofe  the  pope  himfelf.  He  began  by  reviving  in  par- 
iiope.  liament  an  old  law  againft  the  clergy,  by  which  all 
thofe  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  pope’s 
legate  were  condemned  to  fevere  penalties.  The  cler¬ 
gy,  to  conciliate  the  king’s  favour,  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  fine  of  118,000  pounds.  A  confefGon  was  likewife 
extorted  from  them,  that  the  king,  and  not  the  pope, 
was  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  An  aft  u’as  foon  after  palled  againft  levying  the 
firft-fruits,  or  a  year’s  rent  of  all  the  bifhoprics  that  fell 
vacant.  After  this  the  king  privately  married  his  be¬ 
loved  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  fhe  proving  with  child  foon 
after  marriage,  he  publicly  owned  tier  for  bis  wife,  and 
palled  with  her  through  London,  with  a  greater  mag¬ 
nificence  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
ftreets  were  ftrewed  with  flowers,  the  walls  of  the  houfi  s 
hung  with  tapeftry,  and  a  univerfal  joy  feemed  to  be 
diffufed  among  the  people.  The  unfortunate  Ouecn 
Catharine,  perceiving  all  further  oppofition  to  be  vain, 
retired  to  Amphthill  near  Dunftable,  where  flic  conti¬ 
nued  the  reft  of  her  days  in  privacy  and  peace.  Her 
marriage  with  Henry  was  at  laft  declared  invalid,  but 
not  till  after  the  latter  had  been  married  to  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  though  this  declaration  ought  undoubtedly  to  have 
preceded  it.  See  Boj.EYN. 

The  pope  was  no  fooner  informed  of  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  than  he  palled  a  fentence,  declaring  Catharine  to 
be  the  king’s  only  lawful  wife  ;  requiring  him  to  take 
her  again,  and  denouncing  bis  cenfures  againft  him  in 
cafe  of  a  refufal.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing 
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that  his  fubjefts  were  entirely  at  hi»  command, rcfolved 

to  ft-  pa  rate  totally  from  the  church  of  Home.  In  the  — - - ‘ 

year  1534,  he  was  declared  head  of  the  church  by  par- A-  D  ‘-'o'5* 
liament;  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  completely  abo-j  , 

lifhed  in  England  ;  all  tributes  formerly  paid  to  the  ho-; 
ly  fee  we  re  declared  illgal ;  and  tile  king  was  er.trulled  church, 
with  the  collation  to  all  eccleliafticd  benefices.  The 
nation  came  into  the  king’s  meafures  with  joy,  and  took 
an  oatli  called  the  oath  offupreviacij ;  all  the  credit  which 
the  popes  had  maintained  over  England  for  ages  was 
now  overthrown  at  once  ;  and  none  feemed  to  repine 
at  the  change,  except  thofe  who  were  immediately  in- 
terefted  by  their  dependence  on  Rome. 

But  though  the  king  thus  feparaled  from  the  church 
of  Home,  he  by  no  means  adhered  to  the  doftrines  of 
Luther  which  had  been  lately  publilhed.  He  had 
written  a  book  againft  this  celebrated  reformer,  which 
the  pope  pretended  greatly  to  admire  ;  and  honoured 
King  Henry,  on  its  account,  with  the  title  of  “  De¬ 
fender  of  the  faith.”  This  charafter  he  feemed  to  be 
determined  to  maintain,  and  therefore  peifecuted  the 
reformers  moft  violently.  Many  were  burnt  for  deny¬ 
ing  the  popilh  doftrines,  and  fome  alfo  were  executed 
for  maintaining  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope.  The 
courtiers  knew  not  which  fide  to  take,  as  both  the  new 
and  old  religions  were  equally  perfecuted  ;  and  as  both 
parties  equally  courted  the  favour  of  the  king,  he  was 
by  that  means  enabled  to  affume  an  abfolute  authority 
over  the  nation.  As  the  monks  had  all  along  (hown 
the  greateft  rcfiftance  to  Henry’s  ecclefiaftical  charac¬ 
ter,  he  refulved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
of  injuring  him.  He  accordingly  empowered  Crom¬ 
well,  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  fend  commiilioners  into  the 
feveral  counties  of  England  to  infpeft  the  monafteries  ; 
and  to  report,  with  rigorous  exaftnefs,  the  conduft 
and  deportment  of  fuch  as  were  found  there.  This 
employment  was  readily  undertaken  by  fome  creatures 
of  the  court,  whofe  names  were  Layton,  London, 

Price,  Gage,  Petre,  and  Belafw.  They  are  faid  to 
have  difeovered  monftrous  diforders  in  many  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  ;  whole  convents  of  women  abandoned 
to  all  manner  of  lewdnefs  ;  friars  accomplices  in  their 
crimes ;  pious  frauds  everywhere  committed,  to  in- 
creafe  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  people  ;  and 
cruel  and  inveterate  faftions  maintained  between  the 

inhabitants.  Thus  a  general  horror  was  excited  ?rainft  3 
,  1  r  ii-  .  0  .  siippreuion 

thele  communities;  and  therefore  the  kin;,  in  t  53", 0t  ihe  ieo. 

fupprefled  the  lefler  monafteries,  amounting  to  376  innaftcrics. 
number.  Their  revenues,  computed  at  32,000  pounds 
a-yc3r,  were  confifcated  to  the  king’s  ufe;  oefidrs  their 
plate  and  other  goods,  computed  at  ioo,coo  pounds 
more.  In  1538,  the  greater  monafteries  alfo  were  de- 
molifhed.  The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this 
great  innovation,  ftorits  were  publilhed,  perhaps  with 
aggravations,  of  the  dettflable  lives  which  the  friars  led 
in  their  convents.  The  relicks  alfo,  and  other  objtfts 
of  fuperllitious  veneration,  were  now  brought  forth, 
and  became  objtfts  of  dtrilion  to  the  reformers.  A  gtent 
number  of  thefe  are  enumerated  by  Protellant  writers  ; 
fucli  as  the  parings  of  St  Edmund’s  toes  ;  fome  of  the 
coals  that  roafted  St  Laurence  ;  the  girdle  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  (hown  in  no  fewer  than  eleven  different 
plaie»  ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St  Urfula  ;  the  felt  of 
St  Thomas  of  Laneafter,  an  infallible  cure  fo*  the 
htadach  ;  part  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury’s  lhirt, 

much 
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England,  muck  reverenced  among  big-bellied  women  ;  fome  re- 

'•••— -  v - licks,  an  excellent  preservative  againft  rain,  others 

A-D.  iS56- againft  weeds  in  corn,  &c.  Some  impoftures,  how¬ 
ever,  were  difcovered,  which  difplayed  a  little  more 
ingenuity  in  the  contrivance.  At  Hales  in  the  county 
of  Gloucefler  had  been  fhown,  during  feveral  ages,  the 
blood  of  Chrift  brought  from  Jerufalem.  The  vene¬ 
ration  for  this  precious  relick  may  eafily  be  imagined  ; 
but  it  was  attended  with  a  molt  remarkable  circum- 
llance  not  obferved  in  any  other  relicks.  The  facred 
blood  was  not  vifible  to  any  one  in  mortal  fin,  even 
when  fet  before  him  ;  nor  could  it  be  difcovered  till  he 
had  performed  good  works  fufficient  for  his  abfolution. 
At  the  diffolution  of  the  monaftery,  the  whole  con¬ 
trivance  was  difcovered.  T  wo  of  the  monks  who  were 
let  into  the  fecret,  had  taken  the  blood  of  a  duck, 
which  they  renewed  every  week  :  they  put  it  into  a 
phial,  one  fide  of  which  was  thin  and  tranfparent  cry- 
ftal,  the  other  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pil¬ 
grim  arrived,  they  were  fure  to  (how  him  the  dark  fide, 
till  tnaffes  and  offerings  had  expiated  his  offences ; 
after  which  they  made  him  happy,  by  turning  the 
phial. —  A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxely 
in  Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  rood  of  grace. 
The  lips,  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image,  moved  on  the 
approach  of  its  votaries.  Helfey  bifhop  of  Rochefter 
broke  the  crucifix  at  St  Paul’s  crofs,  and  (bowed  to  all 
the  people  the  fprings  and  wheels  by  which  it  had 
been  fecretly  moved.  A  great  wooden  idol,  called 
Darvel  Gatherin,  was  alfo  brought  to  London  and  cut 
in  pieces  :  and,  by  a  cruel  refinement  of  vengeance,  it 
was  employed  as  fuel  to  burn  Friar  Forefl  ;  who  was 
puniflied  for  denying  the  king’s  fuprcmacy,  and  for 
Tome  pretended  herefies.  A  finger  of  St  Andrew, 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  filver,  had  been  pawned  for 
a  debt  of  50  pounds-,  but  as  the  king’s  com  mi  (boners 
refufed  to  releafe  the  pawn,  people  made  themfelves 
very  merry  with  the  poor  creditor  on  account  of  his  fe- 
curity.  On  this  occafion  alfo  was  demoliflied  the  noted 
fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  commonly  called  St 
c-  see  Thomas  of  Canterbury  *.  The  riches  of  it  were  in- 
jScekct.  conceivable  :  when  broken  down,  the  gold  with  which 
it  was  adorned  filled  two  large  chefts  that  eight  ftrong 
men  could  fcarcely  carry  out  of  the  church.  The  king, 
on  the  whole,  fuppreffed  645  monafteries,  of  whidi  28 
bad  abbots  who  enjoyed  feats  in  parliament.  Ninety 
colleges  were  deraoifthed  in  feveral  counties  ;  2374 
chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  IIO  hofpitals.  The 
whole  revenue  of  thele  efiabli(hments  amounted  to 
j6i,ioo  pounds. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  indignation  which  fuch  an 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  facrilege  and  violence  would 
occafion  at  Rome.  In  1535,  the  king  had  executed 
Bilhop  Fi flier,  who  was  created  a  cardinal  while  in 
prifon,  2nd  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  denying  or  (peak¬ 
ing  ambiguouflv  about  bis  fuprcmacy.  When  this  was 
report-d  in  Italy,  numerous  libels  were  publiflied  all 
over  the  country,  comparing  the  king  of  England  to 
Nero,  Domitian,  Caligula,  and  the  mod  wicked  ty¬ 
rants  of  antiquity.  Clement  VII.  died  about  fix  months 
after  lie  had  threatened  the  king  with  a  fentence  of  ex¬ 
communication  ;  and  Paul  III.  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  panal  throne,  entertained  fome  hopes  of  an  accom¬ 
modation.  But  Henry  was  fo  much  aceuflomed  to  do¬ 
mineering,  that  the  quarrel  was  foon  rendered  totally 
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incurable.  The  execution  of  Fifher  was  reckoned  fuch  Fnpkrd 

a  capital  injury,  .hat  at  laft  the  pope  paffed  all  his  cen-  - v - 

fures  againft  the  king,  citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  A  539- 
to  appear  in  Rome  within  90  days,  in  order  to  anlwer 
for  their  crimes.  If  they  failed,  he  excommunicated  cXCoinnuL 
them  ;  deprived  the  king  of  his  realm  ;  fubjedted  thenicated. 
kingdom  to  an  interdict ;  declared  his  iffue  by  Anne 
Boieyn  illegitimate  -,  diffolved  all  leagues  which  any 
Catholic  princes  had  made  with  him  ;  gave  his  king¬ 
dom  to  any  invader  ;  commanded  the  nobiiity  to  take 
up  arms  againft  him  ;  freed  bis  fubjefts  from  all  oaths 
of  allegiance  ;  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign 
ftaies  ;  and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  onetofeize  them, 
to  make  (laves  of  their  perfons,  and  to  convert  their 
effects  to  his  own  uR.  But  though  thefe  cenfures  were 
then  paffed,  they  were  not  openly  denounced.  I  he 
pope  delayed  the  publication  till  he  fliould  find  an 
agreement  with  England  totally  defperate,  and  till  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  hard  preffed  by  the  Turks  and 
the  Protefiant  princes  of  Germany,  fiiould  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  carry  the  fentence  into  execution.  But  in 
1538,  when  news  arrived  alRotne  that  Henry  bad  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  monafteries  as  above  related,  the  pope 
was  at  laft  provoked  to  publifli  the  cenfures  againft  him. 

Libe’s  were  again  difperfed,  in  which  he  was  anew 
compared  to  the  mod  furious  perfecutors  of  antiquity, 
and  the  preference  was  now  given  on  their  fide.  Henry, 
it  was  faid,  had  declared  war  with  the  dtad,  whom  the 
Pagans  themfelves  sefpc&ed;  was  at  open  enmity  with 
heaven;  and  had  engaged  in  profeffed  hoftility  with  all 
the  faints  and  angels.  Above  all,  he  was  reproached 
with  his  refemblance  to  the  emperor  Julian,  whom  (it 
was  faid)  he  imitated  in  his  apoftafy  and  learning, 
though  he  fell  (liort  of  him  in  Ids  morals.  But  thefe 
terrible  Elimination4  bad  now  loft  their  tffift.  Henry 
had  long  ago  denied  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
therefore  had  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council  ; 
but  now,  when  a  general  council  was  fummoned  at 
Mantua,  he  refufed  to  be  fubjeft  to  it,  becaufe  it  was 
called  by  the. pope,  and  lay  entirely  under  fubjedtion  to 
that  Ipiritual  ufurper.  He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make 
a  declaration  to  the  like  purpofe,  and  preferibed  to  them 
many  other  alterations  with  regard  to  their  ancient  te-  27 1 
nets  and  practices.  It  was  expedted  that  the  fpirit  of  His  abfurd 
oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome  would  have  at  ]aft  un¬ 
made  him  fall  in  with  the  dodtrines  of  the  reformed  ;  (!u(^ 
but  though  he  had  been  gradually  changing  the  theo¬ 
logical  fvftem  in  which  he  was  educated,  ever  fince  he 
came  to  the  years  of  maturity,  he  was  equally  pofitive 
and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles  he  retained,  as  though 
the  whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  unftiaken  : 
and  though  he  -Rood  alone  in  his  opinion,  l l>e  flattery 
of  courtiers  had  fo.much  inflamed  his  tyrannical  arro¬ 
gance,  that  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  regulate  by 
bis  own  particular  ftandard  the  religious  faith  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  point  on  which  lie  chit  fly  tefted 
his  orthodoxy  was  the  n  oft  abfurd  in  the  whole  popilh 
dodlrine  ;  namely,  that  of  tranfubftantiation.  All  de¬ 
parture  from  this  he  held  to  be  a  damnable  error  ;  and 
nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more  honourable  for  him, 
than,  while  he  broke  off  all  connedtiuns  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff,  to  maintain,  in  this  e-ffential  article,  the 
purity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  1539,  a  parliament  was  called,  which  met  on 
the  28th  day  of  April.  The  chancellor  opined  this 

parliament 
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and.  parliament  by  informing  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  it 

- 1  was  his  majefty’s  earned  defire  to  extirpate,  from  his 

I£39-  kingdom  all  diverfity  of  opinions  with  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion  •,  and  as  this  enterprife  was,  he  owned,  difficult 
and  important,  he  defired  them  to  choofe  a  committee 
from  among  themfelves,  who  might  frame  certain  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  parliament. 
The  lords  named  the  vicar-general  Cromwell,  now 
created  a  peer,  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  bifhops  of  Durham,  Carlifle,  Worcefter,  Bath  and 
of  the  Wells,  Bangor,  and  Ely.  This  fmall  committee  itfelf 
^jcles  was  agitated  with  fuch  diverfity  of  opinions,  that  it 
could  come  to  no  conclufion.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
then  moved,  that  fince  there  was  no  hope  of  having  a 
report  from  the  committee,  the  articles  of  faith  pro- 
pofed  to  be  eftablifhed  fhould  be  reduced  to  fix,  and  a 
new  committee  be  appointed  to  frame  an  a<fl  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  As  this  peer  was  underftood  to  fpeak 
the  king’s  mind,  his  motion  was  immediately  complied 
with  ;  and,  after  a  (hort  precognition,  the  bill  of  the 
fix  articles,  or  the  bloody  bill ,  as  the  Proteftants  juftly 
termed  it,  was  introduced  ;  and  having  pafled  the  two 
houfes,  received  the  king’s  affent.  By  this  law  the 
dodfrine  of  the  real  prefence  was  eftablifhed  ;  the  com¬ 
munion  in  one  kind  ;  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows 
of  chaftity  ;  the  utility  of  private  maffes  ;  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  neceffity  of  auricular  confefiion. 
The  denial  of  the  real  prefence  fubjedted  the  perfon  to 
death  by  fire,  and  to  the  fame  forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of 
treafon  ;  and  admitted  not  the  privilege  of  abjuring  : 
an  unheard-of  cruelty,  unknown  even  to  the  inquifi- 
tion  itfelf.  The  denial  of  any  of  the  other  articles, 
even  though  recanted,  was  punifhable  by  the  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  the 
king’s  pleafure  :  an  obftinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a 
relapfe,  was  adjudged  to  be  felony,  and  punifhable  by 
death.  The  marriage  of  priefls  was  fubjedted  to  the 
fame  punifhment.  1  heir  commerce  with  women  was, 
for  the  firft  offence,  forfeiture  and  imprifonment  ;  and 
for  the  fecond,  death.  Abllaining  from  confefiion,  and 
from  receiving  the  eucharift  at  the  accuftomed  times, 
fubjedb-d  the  perfon  to  fine,  and  to  imprifonment  during 
the  king’s  pleafure  ;  and  if  the  criminal  perfevered  after 
convidtion,  he  was  punifhable  by  death  and  forfeiture, 
as  in  cafes  of  felony.  Commiffioners  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  for  inquiring  into  thefe  herefiesand 
irregular  pradfices,  and  the  criminals  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury. 

The  parliament  having  thus  furrrndered  their  eccle- 
fiafiical  privileges,  next  proceeded  to  furrender  their 
civil  ones  alfo.  They  gave  to  the  king’s  proclamations 
the  fame  force  as  to  ftatutes  enadled  by  parliament,  and 
thus  by  one  blow  made  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution  ;  and  to  render  the  matter  worfe,  it 
pofiible,  they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  de¬ 
claratory,  and  intended  to  explain  the  natural  extent 
of  the  royal  authority. — Notwithftanding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  thev  afterwards  pretended  to  make  fume  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  regal  power,  and  they  enadled,  that  no 
uroclamation  fhould  deprive  any  perfon  of  his  lawful 
poffeffions,  liberties,  inheritances,  &c.  nor  yet  in¬ 
fringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  cufiom  of  the 
Tealm. 

As  Toon  as  the  adf  of  the  fix  articles  had  pafled,  the 
Catholics  were  extremely  vigilant  to  inform  againll  ot- 
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fenders ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  no  fewer  than  500  per-  EirUm!. 

fons  were  thrown  into  prifon.  But  fomo  .of  the  chief 1 - -v - 

officers  of  fiate  remonflrating  againll  the  cruelty  of  pu-  A  ^  ,54:- 

nifliing  fuch  a  number  of  delinquents,  they  were  all  of 

them  fet  at  liberty  •,  and  foon  after  this,  Iienry,  as  if 

he  had  refolved  to  give  each  party  the  advantage  by 

turns,  granted  every  one  permifiion  to  have  a  tranlla- 

tion  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  newly  made,  in  his 

family. 

In  1540,  the  king  again  complained  to  parliament 
of  the  great  diverfity  of  religious  tenets  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  his  fubje£ls  ;  a  grievance,  he  affirmed, 
which  ought  the  lefs  to  be  endured,  becaufe  the  ferip- 
tures  were  now  publifhed  in  England,  and  ought  uni- 
verfally  to  be  the  flandard  of  belief  to  mankind.  But 
he  had  appointed,  he  faid,  fome  bifhops  and  divines  to 
draw  up  a  lift  of  tenets  ;  and  he  was  determined  that 
Chrift  and  the  truth  fhould  have  the  viftorv  ;  whence 
he  feems  to  have  expedted  more  from  this  new  hook 
of  his  dodtors,  than  had  enfued  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  feriptures.  Cromwell,  as  vicar-general, 
alfo  made  a  fpeech  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  the  peers 
in  return  told  him,  that  he  deferved  to  be  vicar-general 
to  the  univerfe  :  To  fuch  a  degree  of  mean  and  fer- 
vile  fubmiffion  was  the  Englilh  parliament  at  this  time 
reduced. 

This  year  alfo  the  king  fuppreffed  the  only  religious Sup  predion 
order  remaining  in  England;  namely,  the  knights  of  of  the  v 

St  John  of  .Terufalem,  or  the  hniglits  of  Malta ,  as  they  heights  of 
are  commonly  called.  This  order  had  by  their  valour  '  ’ 
done  great  fervice  to  Chrillendom  ;  and  had  very  much 
retarded,  at  Jerufalem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  barbarians.  During  the  general  fur- 
render  of  the  religious  houfes  in  England,  they  had 
obflinitely  refufed  to  give  up  their  revenues  to  the 
king;  and  Henry  who  would  endure  no  fuciety  that 
profefled  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  parliament  for  tire  diflolution  of  this  order. 

Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed  a  confide rab’e 
addition  to  the  acquifitions  which  the  king  had  already 
made.  But  he  had  been  fuch  a  bad  economill,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  immenfe  plunder  afforded  him  by 
the  church,  he  now  demanded  from  parliament  a  very 
confiderable  fupply.  The  commons,  however,  though 
lavifii  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-fubjefts,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  frugal  of  their  money  ;  and  it  was  nut  without 
murmuring  that  the  grant  could  be  obtaintd,  even  by 
this  abfolute  and  dreaded  monarch. 

The  king  all  this  time  continued  to  punifti  with  un¬ 
relenting  feverity  the  Proteftants  who  offended  againll 
the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  and  the  Papitts  who  deni.d 
his  fupremacy  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  a  foreigner  at 
that  time  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  were  againft  the 
pope  were  burned,  and  thofe  who  were  for  him  were 
hanged.  The  king  even  Teemed  to  diiplav  in  an  ollcn- 
tatious  manner  his  tyrannical  juftice  and  impartiality, 
which  reduced  both  parties  to  fubjefliorv.  this  year 
he  executed  three  Proteftants  and  three  Papifts  coupled 
together.  The  latter  declared,  that  the  moll  grievous 
part  of  their  puniftiment  was  the  being  cooph  d  to  fuch 
heretical  mifereants  as  fuffrred  with  them. 

In  1542,  Henry  proceeded  to  the  further  diffolu-*-  I  ut  1  •• 
tion  of  colleges,  hofpitali,  and  other  foundations  of'  -  •'■'tm, 
that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  dealing  with  tbe^M  *  '• 
prefidents  and  governors  to  make  a  furrender  of  thru 
1  p  revenue* 
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England,  revenues  to  the  king  $  and  they  had  fucceeded  with 

' - v — —  eight.  But  there  was  an  obftacle  to  their  farther  pro- 

A.D*  1542.  grefs ;  it  bad  been  provided  by  the  local  ftatutes  of 
moft  of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  prefldent  nor  any 
fellows  could  make  fuch  a  deed  without  the  unanimous 
confent  of  all  the  fellows.  This  confent  would  not 
have  been  eafily  obtained  ;  but  the  parliament  proceed¬ 
ed  in  a  fummary  manner  to  annul  all  thefe  ftatutes  :  by 
which  means  the  revenues  of  thofe  houfes  were  expofed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  favourites.  Henry 
alfo  now  extorted  from  many  bifhops  a  furrender  of 
their  chapter-lands  j  by  which  means  he  pillaged  the 
fees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  and  enriched 
his  favourites  with  their  fpoils.  He  engaged  the  par¬ 
liament  to  mitigate  the  penalties  ef  the  fix  articles,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  marriage  of  priefts,  which  was  now 
only  fubjefted  to  a  forfeiture  of  goods,  chattels,  and 
lands  during  life  :  he  was  ft  ill  equally  bent  on  main¬ 
taining  a  rigid  purity  in  fpeculative  principles.  He 
had  appointed  a  commiftion  confiding  of  two  archbi- 
ihops  and  feveral  bifliops  of  both  provinces,  together 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  doctors  of  divinity  )  and 
by  virtue  of  his  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  he  had  charged 
them  to  choofe  a  religion  for  his  people.  Before  the 
commiffioners,  however,  had  made  any  progrefs  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament  had  paffed  a  law 
by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets  which  thefe  divines 
fhould  eftablifh  with  the  king’s  confent ;  and  thus  they 
•were  not  aflramed  of  declaring  exprefsly  that  they  took 
their  religion  upon  truft,  and  had  no  other  rule  either 
in  religious  or  temporal  concerns  than  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  mafter.  One  claufe  of  the  ftatute,  however, 
feems  to  favour  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  It 
■was  enafted,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  commiftioners  fhould 
eftablifh  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  provifo  was  inferted  by 
the  king,  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes.  By  introducing 
a  confufion  and  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he  became 
more  the  mafter  of  every  one’s  life  and  property  ;  and 
as  the  ancient  independence  of  the  church  ftill  gave  him 
jealoufy,  he  was  well  pleafed,  under  colour  ot  fuch  a 
claufe,  to  introduce  appeals  from  fpiritual  to  civil 
courts.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  would  never  promul¬ 
gate  a  body  of  canon  law  ;  and  he  encouraged  the 
■judges  on  all  occafions  to  interpofe  in  ecclefiaftical  cau¬ 
ses,  wherever  they  thought  the  law  or  the  prerogative 
concerned.  Being  thus  armed  by  the  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  his  fpi¬ 
ritual  fupremacy,  the  king  employed  his  commiffion- 
ers  to  feleft  a  fyftem  of  tenets  for  the  affent  and  belief 
Extreme  °f  tlie  nation.  A  fmall  volume  was  publiflied,  under 
abfurdity  of  the  title  of  The  Injlitution  of  a  Ckrifian  Man,  which 
the  king’s  -was  received  by  the  convocation,  and  made  the  infal- 
condudt.  Hble  ftandard  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  book  the  points 
of  juftification,  faith,  free-will,  good  works,  and  grace, 
were  difeuffed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers.  The  facraments,  which  a 
few  years  before  were  only  allowed  to  be  three,  were 
row  increafed  to  feven,  conformably  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  Catholics.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  book 
the  king’s  caprice  is  very  difcernible  5  and  the  book 
is  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  his  compofition.  For 
Henry,  while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  would  himfelf  fubmit  to  no  authority  whatever  j 
got  even  to  any  which  he  had  formerly  eftablifhed.  The 
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fame  year  the  people  had  a  farther  inftance  of  the  king’s  England- 
inconfiftency.  He  ordered  a  new  book  to  be  compo-  v— v-..  » 
fed,  called  The  Erudition  of  a  Chrifian  Man;  and  with-  A..  D.  154s* 
out  alking  the  confent  of  the  convocation,  he  publithed 
by  bis  own  authority  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  He 
was  no  lefs  pofitive  in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been 
in  the  old  one  5  but  though  he  required  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  veer  about  at  his  fignal,  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  inculcate  the  doftrine  of  paffive  obedience  in 
all  his  books,  and  he  was  no  lefs  careful  to  retain  the 
nation  in  the  praftice. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  fpreading  his  own  books 
among  the  people,  both  he  and  the  clergy  feem  to  have 
been  very  much  perplexed  with  regard  to  the  ferip- 
tures.  A  review  had  been  made  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
fynod  of  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  5  and  Biihop 
Gardiner  had  propofed,  that  inftead  of  employing  Eng- 
lith  expreflions  throughout,  feveral  Latin  words  fhould 
ftill  be  preferved,  becauie  they  contained,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  fuch  peculiar  energy  and  fignifieance,  that  they 
had  no  correfpondent  terms  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  A- 
mong  thefe  were  ecclefa ,  pcenitentia,  pontfex,  contritus , 

&c.  But  as  this  mixture  would  appear  extremely  bar¬ 
barous,  and  was  plainly  calculated  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  retain  the  people  in  their  ancient  igno¬ 
rance,  the  propofal  was  reje tiled.  The  knowledge  of 
the  people,  however,  feemed  to  be  ftill  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  their  ignorance  ;  and  the  king  and  parliament, 
foon  after  the  publication  of  the  feriptures,  retraced 
the  concefTion  which  they  had  formerly  made,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  to  perufe  them. 

Even  that  liberty  was  not  granted  without  an  appa¬ 
rent  hefitation,  and  dread  of  the  confequences.  Thefe 
perfons  were  allowed  to  read,  fo  it  be  done  quietly  and 
with  good  order.  And  the  preamble  to  the  aft  fets  forth, 

“  That  many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had  abu- 
fed  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible  j  and 
that  great  diverfity  of  opinion,  animofities,  tumults, 
and  fchifms,  bad  been  occafioned  by  perverting  the 
fenfe  of  the  feriptures.”  The  mafs  book  alfo  paffed 
under  the  king’s  examination  5  but  little  alteration  was 
yet  made  in  it.  Some  doubtful  or  fictitious  faints  only 
were  firuck  out  j  and  the  name  of  the  pope  was  erafed. 

The  latter  precaution  was  alfo  ufed  with  every  new 
book  that  was  printed,  and  even  every  old  one  that 
was  fold.  The  word  pope  was  carefully  omitted  or  blot¬ 
ted  out ;  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolifh  the  term 
from  the  language,  or  caufe  the  people  forget  that 
fuch  a  perfon  exifted.  About  this  time  alfo,  the  king 
prohibited  the  afting  of  plays,  interludes,  and  farces,, 
in  derifion  of  the  popifh  fuperftitions  5  which  the  Pro- 
teftants  had  been  in  ufe  to  praftife :  arid  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  in  the  bigheft  degree  pleafing  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

In  this  tyrannical  and  headftrong  manner  Henry 
proceeded  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  In 
other  refpefts  his  conduft  was  equally  violent.  With 
regard  to  his  domeftic  concerns,  hiftory  fcarce  affords 
his  parallel.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  his  ex¬ 
treme  love  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  married,  con¬ 
trary  even  to  his  own  principles,  before  the  marriage 
with  Catharine  was  diffolved.  His  affeftion  for  the 
former  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  even 
procured  an  aft  excluding  from  the  fucceflion  the  if- 
fue  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  favour  of  the  children  o£. 

Aim* 
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England.  Anne  Boleyn;  and  failing  them,  to  the  king’s  heirs  for 

- v— ■  ever.  An  oath  to  this  purpofe  was  likewife  enjoined,  un- 

^  ^  *S42'der  penalty  of  imprifontnent  during  the  king’s  pleafure, 
rhe  fnc-  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.  All  (lander  againft 
the  king  and  his  new  queen  or  their  iffue  was  fubjefled 
to  the  penalty  of  treafon  or  mifprifion  of  treafon.  The 
reafon  given  for  this  extreme  feverity  toward  his  own 
child  was,  that  her  mother  had  obftinately  refufed  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  notwithftanding  all  the  methods  he 
could  take  to  induce  her  to  do  fo.  The  oath  was  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  Sir  Thomas 
More  the  chancellor,  and  Fiffier  biftiop  of  Rochefter, 
being  the  only  perfons  who  refufed  •,  for  which  both  of 
them  were  imprifoned,  and  foon  after  executed.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Queen  Catharine  died,  in  her  retreat  at  Ampht- 
hill,  in  the  year  1536.  On  her  death-bed  (he  wrote 
a  mod  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  (he  for¬ 
gave  him  all  the  injuries  (lie  had  received,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  their  daughter 
the  princefs  Mary.  This  letter  affedted  Henry  fo 
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much,  that  he  could  not  read  it  without  tears ;  but 


*78 

The  king’s 

affedlion 

declines. 


the  new  queen  is  faid  to  have  exulted  in  fuch  a  man- 
fearin  of  ner  00  faring.  ^e  death  °f  her  r>vak  as  "’as  quite 
the  death  of ’nconMent  with  either  decency  or  humanity.  Her 
Catharine,  triumph,  however,  was  of  (hort  duration.  Henry  had 
no  fooner  poffeffed  her,  fecure  from  every  difquieting 
thought,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Catharine,  than  his 
paffion  began  to  decline  ;  and  to  this  her  delivery  of  a 
dead  fon  did  not  a  little  contribute  ;  for  fo  impetuous 
and  abfurd  were  his  paffions,  and  fuch  was  Ins  defire 
for  male  iffue,  that  the  difappointment  in  this  refpeft 
alone  was  fufficient  to  alienate  his  affedfion  from  his 
wife.  The  levity  of  her  temper,  and  her  extreme 
gaiety  of  behaviour,  bordering  upon  licentioufnefs,  as 
related  under  the  article  Boleyn,  alfo  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  her  enemies  of  inflaming  the  king’s  jealoufy 
againft  her.  The  vifcountefs  of  Rochford,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  a  woman  of  profligate  manners,  and  who  was 
to^he  kni?.  carried  to  the  queen’s  brother,  had  the  cruelty  to  re- 
0  port  to  the  king  that  her  hufband  committed  inceft 
with  his  own  filler  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  (he  in- 
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terpreted  every  inftance  of  favour  fhown  by  her  to  a 
4S0  man,  as  proof  of  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  them. 

Henry’s  At  the  fame  time  it  rauft  not  be  forgot,  that  he  who  in¬ 
love  for  lifted  on  fuch  rigid  fidelity  from  his  wives,  was  himfelf  the 

mour^he*  mo^  faithlefs  of  mankind.  He  had  doubts,  it  may  be 

true  caufe  allowed,  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Queen 
of  Anne  Catharine,  but  his  doubts  were  evidently  confirmed  by 

Boleyn’s  the  cbarms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After  being  fatiated 

"eath‘  with  the  poffeftion  of  her  for  fix  years,  perhaps  he  really 

doubted' her  fidelity  ;  but  here  again  his  doubts  were 
confirmed  by  the  beauty  of  Jane  Seymour,  with  whom 
he  had  now  fallen  in  love.  It  may  eafily  be  believed, 
that  from  this  confideration  alone  there  was  no  reafon 


to  hope  that  ever  the  unfortunate  Anne  would  be  able 
to  exculpate  herfelf.  Had  (lie  really  been  guilty,,  her 
monfter  of  a  hufband  might  have  allowed  her  to  live  ; 
but  his  cruelty  was  as  unbounded  and  infatiable  as  his 
other  perverfe  pnffions.  She  was  condemned  •,  and  the 
fentencc  pronounced  againft  her  was,  that  file  (liould.be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  On  hearing 
this  dreadful  denunciation  (he  exclaimed,  “  O  Father  ! 
O  Creator!  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  !  thou  knoweft  that  I  have  not  deferved  this  fate. 
She  then  made  the  moil  folemn  proteflations  of  inno¬ 


cence  before  her  judges  ;  but  thefe,  as  they  had  been  Erglard. 

from  the  beginning  ineffectual,  fo  it  was  not  to  be  ' - -v —  • 

fuppofed  that  they  could  now  avail  any  thing.  Anne  A-  D’  tS4i' 
was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  Execution 
reckoned  more  expert  than  any  in  England  ;  and  Hen- ,,t  Anre 
ry  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  marrying  his  beloved  Jane  Boleyn,  r.nd 
Seymour.  His  fatisfaflion,  however,  was  of  no  long  third  mar- 
continuance  ;  for  the  queen,  becoming  pregnant  immt-  u  0 
diately  after  marriage,  died  in  two  days  alter  the  birth  2si 
of  the  child ’,  who  being  a  fon,  was  baptized  by  the  Queen  Jane 
name  of  Edward  VI.  As  this  lady  had  been  more  be- ‘he-  in 
loved  by  Henry  than  any  of  his  other  wives,  his  grief ' 'f'  j1-,  1  , 

for  her  lofs  was  extrtme.  However,  it  did  notyj 
hinder  him  from  entering  very  foon  afterwards  into  183 
a  new  matrimonial  fcheme  ;  in  which  he  met  with  Exirtva- 
many  difficulties.  His  firft  prnpofals  were  made 
to  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  em- 1 ^ ^  kir 
peror  and  to  Catharine  his  own  former  queen;  but  fonreniing 
as  he  had  behaved  fo  indifferently  to  the  aunt,  it  iskisfouit!-. 
fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  his  addreffes  could  prove  marri3Sf- 
agreeable  to  the  niece.  On  this  he  demanded  the 
duebefs-dowager  of  Longueviile,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Guile;  but  on  making  the  propofal  to  the 
French  monarch,  Francis  I.  he  was  informed  that  the 
princefs  bad  been  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of 
Scotland.  Henry,  however,  would  take  no  refufal. 

He  had  learned  that  the  objeCt  of  his  affeCtion  was 
endowed  with  many  accomplilhments,  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  of  a  large  fize,  which  laft  property  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  neceffary  for  him  who  was  now  be¬ 
come  fomewhat  corpulent  himfelf.  Francis,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  more  felicitations  on  this  fubjeCt,  fent  the 
princefs  to  Scotland,  but  at  the  fame  time  made  Henry 
an  offer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Vendofme.  This  princefs  was  r<je£ted  by  Henry, 
becaufe  he  had  heard  of  her  being  formerly  refufed 
by  the  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  then  offered  hi* 
choice  of  the  two  younger  filters  of  the  queen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  both  of  them  being  equal  in  merit  as  well  as  fize 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  defired  :  but  Henry,  unwil¬ 
ing  to  truft  to  any  reports  concerning  the  beauty  of 
thefe  ladies,  or  even  to  their  pictures,  propofed  to  Fran¬ 
cis,  that  they  (liould  have  a  conference  at  Calais  under 
pretence  of  bufinefs,  and  that  the  latter  (hould  bring 
with  him  the  two  princeffes  of  Guife,  with  the  fined 
ladies  of  quality  in  France,  that  he  might  make  a 
choice.  This  indelicate  propofal  (hocked  Francis:  lie 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  was  too  much  imprtffed 
with  regard  to  the  fair  fex  to  carry  ladies  of  the  fir(^ 
quality,  like  geldings,  to  a  market,  to  be  chofen  or  re¬ 
jected  according  to  the  humour  of  the  purchaler. 

Henry  remonftrated  and  ftormeu  as  ufual  ;  but  though 
Francis  at  this  time  earned))'  wilhed  to  oblige  him,  he  »t 
laft  totally  rejeCted  the  propofal.  Negotiations  were 
then  entered  into  for  a  German  match ;  and  the  prin- \flrTUj, 
cefs  of  Cleves  was  propofed  by  Cromwell,  on  account  wiih  Anre 
of  the  great  intereft  her  father  bad  with  the  Proteftant  of  Clcvrs. 
princes  of  Germany.  Henry  had  alfo  become  enamoured 
of  her  perfon  from  a  picture  of  her  he  had  lern :  but  this, 
though  drawn  by  an  eminent  artift,  was  unluckily  duno 
fo  much  to  the  advantage,  t hat  when  the  nrgociation  was 
quite  finifhed,  and  the  bride  arrived  in  England,  lie  loll 
all  patience,  fsve*aiing  that  (he  was  a  great  I  lander'  marr, 
and  that  he  could  never  bear  her  the  fmalleft  affeilion. 

The  matter  was  ftill  wnrfe,  when  he  found  that  ffia 
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could  fpeak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  Notwithdanding  all  thefe  objec¬ 
tions,  however,  he  refolved  to  complete  the  marriage, 
telling  Cromwell,  that,  fince  he  had  gone  fo  far,  he 
mud  now  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  The  reafon  of 
this  was,  that  the  friendlhip  of  the  German  princes 
was  now  more  than  ever  neceffary  for  Henry  ;  and  it 
was  fuppofed  that  the  affront  of  fending  the  princefs 
back  to  her  own  country  might  be  refented.  Crom¬ 
well,  who  knew  that  his  own  life  depended  on  the  e- 
vent  of  the  matter,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the 
king  how  he  liked  his  fpoufe  after  having  pafled  a. 
night  with  her  ;  but  was  druck  with  terror  when  he 
replied  that  he  now  hated  her  more  than  ever  ;  that 
he  was  refolved  not  to  cohabit  with  her,  and  even  fu- 
fpedled  that  the  was  not  a  virgin  ;  a  matter  in  which 
he  pretended  to  be  a  cennoijjeur ,  and  about  which  he 
was  extremely  fcrupulous.  In  a  little  time  his  aver- 
lion  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  lie  determined  at 
any  rate  to  get  rid  of  his  queen  and  prime  minifter 
both  at  once.  Cromwell  had  long  been  an  objedl:  of 
averfion  to  the  nobility,  who  hated  him  on  account  of 
his  obfcure  birth  ;  his  father  being  no  other  than  a 
blackfmith,  though  the  fon  had  obtained  the  fird  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  kingdom.  By  his  office  of  vicar- 
general,  he  had  an  almod  abfolute  authority  over  the 
clergy  ;  he  was  alfo  lord  privy-feal,  lord  chamber- 
lain,  and  mader  of  the  wards.  He  had  alfo  been  in- 
veded  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Effex.  This  was  fufficient  to  raife  the  envy 
of  the  courtiers  :  but  he  had  alfo  the  misfortune  to 
fall  under  the  difpleafure  of  both  Protedants  and  Pa- 
pills;  the  former  hating  him  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
currence  with  Henry  in  their  perfecution,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  "looking  upon  him  as  the  greated  enemy  of  the i r 
religion.  To  thefe  unfortunate  circumdances  on  the 
part  of  Cromwell  was  added  the  ufual  fituation  of 
Henry  himfelf,  who  had  now  fallen  in  love  with  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  to 
enjoy  whom,  he  now  determined  to  divorce  Anne  of 
Cleves.  By  the  infinuations  of  this  lady  and  her 
uncle,  Cromwell’s  ruin  was  accomplifhed  ;  and  he 
was  condemned,  not  only  without  any  trial,  but  even 
without  examination.  The  charge  was  of  herefy 
and  high  treafon  ;  but  the  indances  of  the  latter  were 
quite  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  He  fubmitted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  his  fentence  without  murmuring,  as  know¬ 
ing  that  his  complaints  on  this  fubjedf  would  be  re¬ 
venged  on  his  fun.  He  was  terribly  mangled  by  the 
executioner  before  his  head  could  be  druck  off.  His 
death  was  fnon  followed  by  the  diffolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  princefs  of  Cleves,  which  was  annulled 
by  the  confent  of  both  parties.  The  princefs  parted 
from  him  with  great  indifference ;  and  accepted  of 
3000I.  a-year  as  a  compenfation,  but  refufed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  own  country  alter  the  affront  die  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine  Howard  foon 
followed  the  diffolution  of  that  with  Anne  of  Cleves  ; 
but  the  event  mav  furelv  be  regarded  as  a  providential 
punidiment  upon  this  tyrant,  whufe  cruelty,  lud,  and 
other  bad  qualities,  can  fcarcelv  be  matched  in  hidory. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  infinuations  againd  the 
virtue  of  the  unfortunate  princefs  of  Cleves  :  thefe  were 
amply  repaid  by  the  actual  infidelities  of  bis  new  queen, 
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whom  we  mud  fuppofe  he  believed  to  be  a  pure  and 
perfect  virgin  at  the  time  he  married  her.  So  happy 
indeed  did  he  imagine  bimfeU  in  this  new  marriage, 
that  he  publicly  returned  thanks  for  his  conjugal  feli¬ 
city,  when  a  mod  unfortunate  information  concerning 
the  queen’s  incontinence  was  given  to  Cranmer  by 
one  of  the  name  of  Laicelles,  whofe  fider  had  been 
fervant  to  the  duchefs-dowager  of  Norfolk.  He  not 
only  gave  intelligence  of  her  amours  before  marriage, 
but  affirmed  that  (he  had  continued  the  fame  criminal 
practices  ever  fince.  Two  of  her  paramours  were  ar- 
reded,  and  confeffed  their  crimes  :  the  queen  herfelf 
alfo  confeffed  guilt  before  marriage,  but  denied  having 
ever  been  falfe  to  the  king’s  bed  ;  which,  however,  had 
very  little  probability.  She  was  beheaded  on  lower- 
hill,  along  with  the  vifeountefs  of  Rochford,  who  had 
been  a  confidant  in  her  amours.  The  latter,  as  has 
already  been  obferved,  was  a  principal  indrument  in 
procuring  the  dellruftion  of  the  unhappy  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  therefore  died  unpitied  ;  while  the  virtuous 
character  of  that  uniortunate  lady  received  an  addi- 
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tior.al  confirmation  from  the  difeovery  of  this  woman’s 
guilt.  _  _  2S8 

To  fecure  himfelf  from  any  farther  difaders  of  this  Abfurditr 
kind,  Henry  paffed  a  mod  extraordinary  law,  ena£t- °f  ihe  king,, 
ing,  that  any  one  who  fhould  know,  or  drongly  !u- 
fpeft,  any  guilt  in  the  queen,  might,  within  20  days, 
difclofe  it  to  the  king  or  council,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  any  former  law  againd  defaming  the 
queen  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  every  one  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fpreading  the  matter  abroad,  or  even 
privately  wbifpering  it  to  others.  It  was  alfo  enaift- 
ed,  that  if  the  king  married  any  woman  who  had  been 
incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  (he  fhould  be 
guilty  of  treafon  if  die  did  not  previoully  reveal  her 
guilt  to  him. 

Thefe  laws  afforded  diverfion  to  the  people,  who 
now  faid  that  the  king  mud  look  out  for  a  widow  ; 
as  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  perfuaded  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  the  datute.  This  in  truth  happened  to 
be  the  cafe  at  lad  ;  for  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Catharine  Howard,  he  married,  for  his  fixth  wife,  Ca- 
tharine  Parr,  widow  of  Nevil  Lord  Latimer.  1  his  Sixth  mar- 
lady,  being  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  dodlrines  of  the  riage  with, 
reformation,  and  having  the  boldnefs  to  tell  her  huf-  j-athnripe 
band  her  mind  upon  the  fubjed,  had  like  to  have  dia-  he^ntends^ 
red  the  fate  of  the  red.  The  furious  monarch,  inca-  aif0  to  put 
pable  of  bearing  the  lead  contradiction,  indantly  com- to  death, 
plained  to  Bidiop  Gardiner,  who  indamed  the  quarrel 
as  much  as  pofftble  ;  fo  that  at  lad  the  king  confented 
.that  articles  of  impeachment  diould  be  drawn  up  againd 
her.  But  thefe  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  addrefs  of  the  queen,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Parr. 

At  this  time  Henry  had  tyrannized  over  his  nobi-  Monftroos 
lity  in  the  mod  cruel  manner.  The  old  countefs  ofcrue*jy  °‘ 
Salilbury,  lad  of  the  houfe  of  Plantagenet,  was  ex-tie  in^‘ 
ecuted  with  circumdances  of  great  cruelty.  She  had 
been  condemned,  as  ufual,  without  any  trial  ;  and 
when  die  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold,  refufed  to  lay 
her  head  on  the  block  in  obedience  to  a  fentence,  to 
the  jufiice  of  which  die  had  never  confented.  She 
told  the  executioner,  therefore,  that  if  he  would  have 
her  head,  he  mud  win  it  the  bed  way  he  could  ;  and 
thus  die  ran  about  the  fcaffold,  purfued  by  the  execu¬ 
tioner,. 
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tioner,  who  aimed  many  fruitlefs  blows. at  her  neck 
before  he  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Soon  after 
•her,  the  lord  Leonard  Grey  was  likewife  executed  for 
treafon,  but  we  have  very  little  account  of  this  tranfac- 
tion. 

The  laft  inflances  of  the  king’s  injuftice  and  cruelty 
were  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  the  earl  of 
Surry.  The  former  had  ferved  the  king  with  fidelity, 
and  the  latter  was  a  young  man  of  the  mofl  promifing 
hopes.  His  qualifications,  however,  were  no  fecurity 
again  ft  the  violence  of  Henry’s  temper.  He  had  drop- 
ded  fome  expreflions  of  refentment  againft  the  king’s 
minifters,  who  had  difplaced  him  from  the  government 
of  Boulogne  ;  and  the  whole  family  had  become  ob¬ 
noxious  on  account  of  the  late  queen  Catharine  Ho¬ 
ward.  From  thefe  motives,  orders  were  given  to  arreft 
both  the  father  and  fen  ;  and  accordingly  they  were 
arrefted  both  on  the  fame  day,  and  confined  to  the 
Tower.  The  duchefs-dowager  of  Richmond,  Surry’s 
own  lifter,  was  among  the  number  of  his  accufers  ; 
3nd  Sir  Richard  Southwell  alfo,  his  moft  intimate 
friend,  charged  him  with  infidelity  to  the  king.  Surry 
denied  the  "charge,  and  challenged  his  accufer  to  a 
fingle  combat.  This  favour  was  denied  him  ;  and, 
notwithftanding  his  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence,  he 
was  condemned  and  executed  at  Tower-hill. — The  duke 
of  Norfolk  vainly  endeavoured  to  molify  the  king  by 
letters  and  fubmifiions.  An  attainder  was  found  againft 
him,  though  the  only  crime  his  accufers  could  allege 
was,  that  he  had  once  faid  that  the  king  was  fickly,  and 
could  not  hold  out  long  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  was 
likely  to  be  torn  between  the  contending  parties  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perfuafions.  Cranmer,  though  engaged  for  many 
vears  in  an  oppofite  party  to  that  of  Norfolk,  and 
though  he  had  received  many  and  great  injuries  from 
him,  would  have  no  hand  in  fuch  an  unjuft  profecu- 
tion  3  but  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon,  i  he  death- 
warrant,  however,  was  made  out,  and  immediately 
fent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  but  a  period 
was  put  to  the  cruelties  and  violence  of  the  king  by 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  January 
1547,  the  night  before  Norfolk  was  to  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  ’ 

Henry  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  Edward,  a 
boy  of  nine  years  of  age.  Fhe  moft  remarkable  trani- 
adlions  of  Lis  reign  are  thofe  with  regard  to  religion. 
The  reftraint  which  Henry  VIII.  had  laid  upon  the 
Proteftants  was  now  taken  off ;  and  they  not  only  main¬ 
tained  their  doftrines  openly,  but  foon  became  the 
prevailing  party.  Henry  had  fixed  the  majority  ot  his 
fin  at  18  years  of  age  5  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ap¬ 
pointed  16  executors  of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the 
minority,  he  entrufted  the  government  of  the  king 
and  kingdom.  This  will,  he  imagined,  would  be 
obeyed  as  implicitly  after  his  death  as  though  lie  had 
been  alive.  But  the  firft  aft  of  the  executors  was  to 
choofe  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Snmer- 
fet,  proteftor  of  the  realm  ;  and  in  him  was  lodged  all 
the  regal  power,  together  with  a  privilege  of  naming 
whom  he  pleafed  for  his  privy  council. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet  had  long  been  reckoned  a 
fecret  partifan  of  the  reformers  ;  and  immediately  on 
his  elevation  to  his  prefent  high  dignity,  began  to  ex- 
prefs  his  intention  of  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  religion.  Under  his  direction  and  that  of  Cran- 
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mer,  therefore,  the  reformation  %vas  carried  forward  Er-]arrf. 
and  completed.  The  only  perfon  of  confequence  — - ■<— 
who  oppofed  the  reformers  was  Gardiner  biftiop  ofA<D.  1547. 
Winchelter  ;  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  their  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  reformers  now  (howed  that  they  could 
perfecute  as  feverely  as  the  Papifts  had  formerly  per- 
feeuted  them.  Gardiner  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  294 
prifon,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  ftverity.  He  The  refor- 
was  afterwards  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  and  having  con- " 
tinued  there  two  years,  he  was  commanded  to  fubferibe  tholics. 
feveral  articles,  among  which  was  one  confeffing  the 
juftice  of  his  own  imprifonment.  To  all  the  ai  tides 
but  this  he  agreed  to  fubferibe;  but  that  did  not  give 
fatisfa&ion.  He  was  then  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  ; 
his  books  and  papers  were  feized ;  all  company  was 
denied  him,  and  he  was  not  even  permitted  the  ufe  of 
pen  and  ink.  The  bilhops  of  Chichefter,  Worcefter, 
and  Exeter,  were  in  like  manner  deprived  of  their  offi¬ 
ces  ;  but  the  bilhops  of  Llandaff,  Salifbury,  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  efcaptd  by  facrificing  the  moft  confiderable  lhare 
of  their  revenues.  The  libraries  of  Wellminfter  and 
Oxford  were  ordered  to  be  ranfacked,  and  purged  of 
the  Romilh  legends,  miffals,  and  other  fuperftitious  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  in  which  fearch,  great  devaftation  was  made 
even  in  ufeful  literature.  Many  volumes  clafped  in 
filver  were  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  their  rich  bindings; 
many  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  were  fuppofed  to  be 
magical,  and  deftroyed  on  that  account  ;  while  the 
members  of  the  univerfity,  unable  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe 
ravages,  trembled  for  their  own  fafetv. 

The  reformers,  however,  were  not  contented  with 
feverities  of  this  kind.  A  commiffion  was  granted  to 
the  primate  and  others,  to  fearch  after  all  Anabaptirts, 
heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  new  liturgy.  Among 
the  numbers  who  were  found  guilty  upon  this  ocoafion, 
was  one  Joan  Boucher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent ; 
who  was  fo  very  obftinate,  that  the  commiflioners  could 
make  no  impreflion  upon  her.  She  maintained  an  ab- 
ftrufe  mctaphyfical  fentiment,  that  Chrift,  as  man,  was 
a  finful  man  ;  but,  as  the  Word,  he  was  free  from  fin, 
and  could  be.  fub|ecf  to  none  or  the  traillies  of  the 
ffefh  with  which  he  was  clothed.  For  maintaining 
this  duiftrine,  the  poor  woman  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  to  death  as  a  heretic.  The  young  king,  who 
it  feems  had  more  fenfe  than  his  teachers,  refufed  at 
firft  to  fign  the  death-warrant  ;  but  at  laft,  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  importun  ties  ot  Cranmer,  he  reluctant¬ 
ly  complied  ;  declaring,  that  if  he  did  wrong,  the  fin 
Ihould  be  on  the  head  of  thofe  who  had  perfuaded  him 
to  it.  The  primate,  after  making  another  unfuccefsful 
effort  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  opinions,  com¬ 
mitted  her  to  the  Haines.  Some  time  after,  one  Van 
Paris,  a  Dutchman,  was  condemned  to  death  for  Aria- 
nifm.  He  fuffered  with  fo  much  fatisfaflion,  that  be 
luigged  and  careffed  the  faggots  that  "i  re  confuming 

him.  .  . 

The  reft  of  this  rtign  affuds  only  the  Uift  >ry  ot  in- 
and  cabals  of  the  courtier*  one  againft  another. 


trigues  anil  capais  01  me  coum  ...  ... 

The  protestor  was  firft  oppofed  by  his  < 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  had 
tliarine  Parr  the  late  king’s  widow.  She  < 
ter  the  marriage  ;  and  lie  then  made  In- 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  is  iaiJ  not  t 
averfe  to  the  match.  His  brother  the 
was  at  that  time  in  the  north,  being 
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England,  his  ambitious  projects,  fpeedily  returned,  had  him  at- 

* - v - 1  tainted  of  high  treafon,  and  at  laft  condemned  and  ex- 

A,  D- 1553-  ecuted.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  himfelf,  however,  was 
feme  time  afterwards  deprived  of  his  office  by  Dudley 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  who  at  laft  found  means  to 
get  him  accufed  of  high  treafon,  and  executed.  Not 
fatisfied  with  the  office  of  protedlor,  which  he  affumed 
on  the  death  of  Somerfet,  this  ambitious  nobleman 
formed  a  fcheme  of  engroffing  the  fovereign  power  al- 
Lady?Jane  together.  He  reprefented  to  Edward,  who  was  now 
Grey  dec  la-  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  that  his  lifters  Mary 
red  heir  to  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  appointed  by  Henry’s  will 
the  crown.  (-0  fucceed,  in  failure  of  diredf  heirs,  to  the  crown, 
had  both  been  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament ;  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  his  aunt  flood  excluded  by  the 
king’s  will ;  and,  being  an  alien  alfo,  loft  all  right  of 
fueceeding.  The  three  princeffes  being  thus  excluded, 
the  fucceffion  naturally  devolved  to  the  marchionefs  of 
Dorfet,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  French  queen,  Henry’s 
lifter,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Suffolk  after  her  firft 
hulband’s  death.  The  next  heir  to  the  marchionefs  was 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  lady  univerfally  refpe&ed,  both  on 
account  of  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  and  the  virtues 
and  endowments  of  her  mind.  The  king,  who  was 
accuftomed  to  fubmit  to  the  politic  views  of  this 
minifter,  agreed  to  have  the  fucceffion  fubraitted  to 
council,  where  Northumberland  hoped  to  procure 
an  eafy  concurrence.  The  judges,  however,  who 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  king’s  letters  patent 
for  this  purpofe,  warmly  objected  to  the  meafure  ; 
and  gave  their  reafons  before  the  council.  They 
begged  that  a  parliament  might  be  fummoned,  both 
to  give  it  force,  and  to  free  its  partifans  from  dan¬ 
ger  :  they  faid  that  the  form  was  invalid,  and  would 
not  only  fubjedl  the  judges  who  drew  it,  but  every 
oounfellor  who  ligned  it,  to  the  pains  of  treafon. 
Northumberland  could  not  brook  their  demurs  j  he 
threatened  them  with  his  authority,  called  one  of 
them  a  traitor,  and  faid  he  would  fight  with  any  man 
in  his  (hirt  in  fuch  a  juft  caufe  as  that  of  Lady  Jane’s 
fucceffion.  A  method  was  therefore  found  out  of 
fereening  the  judges  from  danger,  by  granting  them 
the  king’s  pardon  for  what  they  ftiould  draw  up  j 
and  at  length  the  patent  for  changing  the  fucceffion 
was  completed,  the  princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
were  fet  afide,  and  the  crown  fettled  on  the  heirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Suffolk  (for  Ihe  herfelf  was  contented  to 
forego  her  claim). 

For  fome  time  the  king  had  languilhed  in  a  confump- 
tion.  After  this  fettlement  of  the  crown,  his  health 
vifibly  declined  every  day,  and  little  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters  worfe,  his 
phyficians  were  difmiffed  by  Northumberland’s  advice, 
and  by  an  order  of  council  •,  and  he  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  old  woman,  who  undertook  in  a 
little  time  to  reftore  him  to  health.  After  the  ufe  of 
her  medicines  all  his  bad  fymptoms  increafed  to  the 
moft  violent  degree.  He  felt  a  difficulty  of  fpeech 
and  breathing  ;  his  pulfe  failed,  his  legs  fwelled,  his 
colour  became  livid,  and  many  other  figns  of  approach- 
Ueath  of  ing  death  made  their  appearance.  He  expired  at 
EdwirdVI- Greenwich  on  the  6th  of  July  1553,  in  the  1 6th  year 
of  his  age  and  7th  of  his  reign. 

After  the  death  of  King  Edward,  very  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  new  patent  by  which  Lady  Jane  Grey 


had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  The  undoubt-  England, 
ed  title  of  Mary,  notwithftanding  the  fcandalou3  be-  -v— — ■* 

baviour  of  her  father  and  his  fervile  par  iaments,  was  1S5S* 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.  Northumberland, 
however,  wTas  refolved  to  put  the  late  king’s  will  in  exe¬ 
cution.  He  therefore  carefully  concealed  the  death  of 
Edward,  in  hopes  of  fecuring  the  perfon  of  Mary,  who 
by  an  order  of  council  had  been  required  to  attend  her 
brother  during  his  illnefs  j  but  (he  being  informed  of 
his  death,  immediately  prepared  to  affert  her  right  to 
the  crown.  Northumberland  then,  accompanied  by  LsdJ»/Me 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  fomeGreypia_ 
other  noblemen,  faluted  Lady  Jane  Grey  queen  of  ced  on  the 
England.  Jane  was  in  a  great  meafure  ignorant  of  throne,  hut 
thefe  tranfaftions,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  '* 

(he  was  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the  dignity  conferred 
upon  her.  At  laft  (he  complied,  and  l'uffered  herfelf 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  then  ufual 
for  the  fovereigns  of  England  to  pafs  fome  days  after 
their  acceffion.  Mary,  however,  w’ho  had  retired  to 
Kenning-hall  in  Norfolk,  in  a  very  few  days  found 
herfelf  at  the  head  of  40,000  men  •,  and  Lady  Jane  re- 
figned  the  fovereignty  in  ten  days,  with  much  more 
pleafure  than  (he  had  received  it.  She  retired  with  her 
mother  to  their  own  habitation  ;  and  Northumberland 
finding  his  affairs  quite  defperate,  attempted  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  But  he  was  (topped  by  the  band  of  pen- 
fioner  guards,  who  informed  him  that  he  mull  flay  to 
juftify  their  conduct  in  taking  arms  againft  their  law¬ 
ful  fovereign.  He  therefore  furrendered  himfelf  to 
Mary  ;  and  was  foon  after  executed,  together  with  Sir 
John  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  two  infamous 
tools  of  his  porver.  Sentence  was  alfo  pronounced 
againft  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hulband  Lord  Guild¬ 
ford  ;  bat  without  any  intention  of  putting  it  in  exe¬ 
cution  againft  them  at  prefent,  as  their  youth  and  in¬ 
nocence  pleaded  fo  ftrongly  in  their  favour,  neither  of 
them  having  yet  reached  their  17th  year. 

Mary  now  entered  London,  and  was  peaceably  fet-  Mary 
tied  on  the  throne  without  any  effufion  of  blood.  The  clared 
Engliffi,  however,  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  their  queen, 
attachment  to  her  caufe.  Though  (lie  had  at  firft  fo- 
lemnly  promifed  to  defend  the  religion  and  laws  of 
her  predeceffor,  (he  no  fooner  faw  herfelf  firmly  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  throne,  than  (he  refolved  to  reftore  the 
Popiffi  religion,  and  give  back  their  former  power  to 
the  clergy.  Gardiner,  Bonnar,  and  the  other  bifhops 
who  had  been  imprifoned  or  fuffered  lofs  during  the 
laft  reign,  were  taken  from  prifon,  reinftated  in  their 
fees,  and  now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  On  pretence 
of  difeouraging  controverfy,  the  queen  by  her  preroga¬ 
tive  filenced  all  preachers  throughout  England,  except 
fuch  as  (hould  obtain  a  particular  licenfe,  and  this  (lie 
was  refolved  to  give  only  to  thofe  of  her  own  perfua- 
fion.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  Proteftants  took 
the  firft  opportunity  of  leaving  the  kingdom  ;  and  many 
of  the  arts  and  manufaflures,  which  they  had  fuccefs- 
fully  introduced,  fled  with  them.  Soon  after,  the  queen 
called  a  parliament,  which  feemed  willing  tc  concur  in 
all  her  meafures.  They  at  once  repealed  all  the  ftatutes 
with  regard  to  religion  that  had  paffed  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  the  national  religion  was  again 
placed  on  the  fame  footing  in  which  it  had  been  at  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  ftrengthen  the  caufe  of  the  Catholics,  and  give 
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England,  the  queen  more  power  to  eftablifti  the  religion  to 

- v  —  ‘  which  (he  was  fo  much  attached,  a  proper  match  was 

t  D.  i5S3-  to  be  fought  for  her  ;  ar.d  it  was  fuppofed  that  three 
,  of  js  of  had  already  been  propofed  as  candidates  for  her  favour, 
narriage  to  Her  affeCtion  feemed  to  be  engaged  by  the  earl  of  De- 
Jueen  Ma-  von  (hire  ;  but  as  he  was  rather  attached  to  the  prin- 
7*  cefs  Elizabeth,  he  received  the  overtures  which  were 

made  him  from  the  queen  with  negleft.  The  next 
perfon  mentioned  as  a  proper  match  for  her  was  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  a  man  greatly  refpeCted  for  his  virtues  $ 
but  as  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  Mary  foon 
dropped  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance.  At  laft  {he 
caft  her  eye  cn  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fon  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  was  then  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age, 
and  confequently  agreeable  in  that  refpeCt  to  Mary, 
•who  was  in  her  48th  year  ;  but  when  her  intentions 
w’ith  regard  to  this  match  became  known,  the  great- 
eft  alarm  took  place  throughout  the  whole  nation. 
The  commons  prefented  fuch  a  ftrong  remonftrance 
againft  a  foreign  alliance,  that  the  queen  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  diffolve  the  parliament  in  order  to  get  quit  of 
their  importunity.  To  obviate,  however,  all  clamour, 
the  articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  up  as  favourably 
as  poflible  for  the  interefts  of  England.  It  was  agreed, 
that  though  Philip  (hould  have  the  title  of  king,  the 
adminiftration  (hould  be  entirely  in  the  queen  ;  that 
no  foreigner  (hould  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  in 
the  kingdom  ;  nor  (hould  any  innovation  be  made  in 
the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  privileges  of  the  people  ;  that 
Philip  (hould  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her 
confent,  or  any  of  her  children,  without  the  confent  of 
the  nobility.  Sixty  thoufand  pounds  a-year  were  to 
be  fettled  upon  her  as  a  jointure  ;  and  the  male  iffue  of 
this  marriage  were  to  inherit  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries  as  well  as  the  crown  of  England  :  and  in 
cafe  of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip’s  fon  by  his 
former  marriage,  without  any  heir,  the  queen’s  iffue 
(hould  inherit  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifti  dominions 
alfo. 

All  thefe  conceffions,  however,  were  not  fufficient 
to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people :  they  were 
confidered  merely  as  words  of  courfe,  which  might  be 
retraced  at  pleafure  ;  and  the  whole  nation  murmured 
loudly  againft  a  tranfa&ion  fo  dangerous  to  its  ancient 
Wyatt’s  in- liberty  and  independence.  An  infurredtion  was  railed 
lurredion.  ^  gjr  'j’^omas  Wyatt,  a  Pioman  Catholic,  at  the  head 
of  4000  men,  who  fet  out  from  Kent  to  London,  pub- 
lifhing  a  declaration  againft  the  Spanifti  match  and 
the  queen’s  evil  counfellors.  Having  advanced  as  far 
as  Southwark,  he  required  that  the  queen  fhould  put 
the  tower  of  London  into  his  hands ;  that  (lie  (hould 
deliver  four  counfellors  as  hoflages  ;  and,  in  order  to 
enfure  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  (hould  marry  an  Eng- 
lifliman.  But  his  force  was  at  prefent  by  far  too 
fmall  to  fupport  fuch  magnificent  pretenfions  ;  and  he 
unluckily  wafted  fo  much  time  without  attempting  any 
thing  of  importance,  that  the  popular  ferment  entire¬ 
ly  fubGded,  his  followers  abandoned  him  gradually, 
and  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Sir 
He  is  con-  Maurice  Berkeley  near  Temple-bar.  His  followers 
demnedand  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  :  no  fewer  than  400  of 
*vithUt<an  ^em  ffiffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  400 
of'hisTol-^  “ore  were  conduced  with  ropes  about  their  necks 
1  lowers.  into  the  queen’s  prefence,  and  there  received  their 
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pardon.  Wyatt  himfelf  was  condemned  and  exe-  England. 

cuted.  - v—  > 

This  rebellion  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  Prin-  *553* 
cefs  Elizabeth,  who  for  fome  time  paft  had  been  treat-  p,;n^Cjf5  £. 
ed  with  great  feverity  by  her  fifter.  Mary,  who  pof-  ijzabetU 
feffed  a  mod  malignant  ai.d  cruel  heart,  had  never  for- hardily 
got  the  quarrel  between  their  mothers  ;  and  when  a  de-t*6116*1, 
claration  was  made  after  her  own  acceffion,  recognifing 
Queen  Catharine’s  marriage  as  legal,  (he  was  thus  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  pretence  for  accounting  Elizabeth  ille¬ 
gitimate.  She  was  likewife  obnoxious  on  account  of 
her  religion,  which  Elizabeth  at  firft  had  not  prudence 
fufficient  to  conceal  5  though  afterwards  (he  learned 
full  well  to  difguife  her  fentiments.  But,  above  all,  her 
(landing  fo  high  in  the  affedtion  of  the  earl  of  De- 
vonlhire,  was  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven :  and  Mary 
made  her  fenfible  of  her  difpleafure  by  numberltfs  mor¬ 
tifications.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  court 
after  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk  and  the  countefs  of  Len¬ 
nox  ;  to  avoid  which,  and  other  indignities,  Elizabeth 
at  laft  retired  from  court  altogether  into  the  country. 

After  the  fuppreffion  of  Wyatt’s  rebellion  (he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  underwent  a  ftricl  exa¬ 
mination  before  the  council ;  but  as  Wyatt  had  made 
a  declaration  on  the  (caffold  that  (he  was  in  no  manner 
of  way  concerned,  the  queen  found  herfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  releafing  her.  To  get  rid  of  fuch  a  trouble- 
fome  rival,  however,  (lie  was  offered  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  on  Elizabeth’s  declining  the  pro- 
polal,  (he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  Woodftoke. 

The  rebellion  proved  fatal,  however,  to  many  perfons 
of  diftindtion,  and  gave  the  queen  an  opportunity  of 
manifelling  that  unbounded  cruelty  which  reigned  in 
her  heart.  The  Tower,  and  all  the  prifons  in  the 
kingdom,  were  filled  with  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
became  objedts  of  royal  vengeance,  more  on  account  ot 
their  credit  and  intereft  with  the  people  than  any  con¬ 
cern  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  had  with  Wyatt. 

Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall  •, 
but  as  no  fatisfadlory  evidence  appeared  againft  him, 
the  jury  gave  a  verdidl  in  his  favour.  The  queen  was 
fo  much  enraged  at  this  difappointment,  that  (he  recom¬ 
mitted  him  to  the  Tower,  lummoned  the  jury  before 
the  council,  and  at  laft  fent  them  all  to  prifon,  fining 
them  afterwards  fome  of  1000I.  and  others  of  20Ocl. 
each.  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  brother  to  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  juft  mentioned,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon 
evidence  which  had  been  already  rejedted  as  infuffi- 
cient.  But  of  all  thofe  who  perilhed  on  this  occafion,  ^  3=4 

none  excited  more  univerfal  compaffion  than  the  un' r  j- j  ,7,' 
fortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  huftiand  Lord  jane  Qrty 
Guildford  Dudley.  They  had  already  received  lenience  »n<l  her 
of  death,  as  has  been  mentioned  ;  and  two  days  after  hutbaml. 
the  execution  of  Wyatt,  they  received  orders  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  eternity.  Lady  Jane,  who  had  been  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  blow,  was  no  way  intimidated,  but 
received  the  news  with  the  moll  heroic  refolution. 

The  place  intended  at  firft  for  their  execution  was 
Tower-hill  ;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  effedts  of 
the  people’s  compaffion  for  their  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  gave  directions  that  they  fliould  be  beheaded 
within  the  verge  of  the  Tower.  1  he  duke  of  Suffolk 
was  foon  after  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  j  but 
would  have  met  with  more  compaffion,  had  not  his 

ambition 
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ambition  been  the  caufe  of  his  daughter’s  unhappy  fate 
juft  mentioned.  Sir  Thomas  Grey  alfo  left  his  life  on 
the  fame  account ;  but  the  cruel  fpirit  of  Mary  was  frill 
unfatisfied  ;  and  finding  herfelf  univerfallv  odious,  that 
fhe  might  free  herfelf  from  any  apprehenfions  for  what 
was  paft,  as  well  as  tyrannize  with  the  more  freedom 
in  time  to  come,  fhe  difabled  the  people  from  refift- 
by  ordering  general  mutters,  and  caufing  the 
commiffioners  feize  their  arms  and  lay  them  up  in  forts 
and  catties. 

Notwithstanding  this  unpopularity,  however,  the 


rebellion  of  Wyatt  had  fo  (Lengthened  the  hands  of 
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government,  that  a  parliament  was  affembled  in  hopes 
of  gratifying  the  queen’s  withes  in  regard  to  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  To  facilitate  this  purpofe 
alfo,  the  emperor  of  Germany  fent  over  to  England 
400,000  crowns  to  be  dittributed  among  the  members 
of  parliament  in  bribes  and  penfions  5  a  pradliee  of 
which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  example  in  England. 
The  queen,  notwithftanding  her  bigotry,  refumed  the 
title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church ,  which  the  had 
dropped  three  months  before.  Gardiner  made  a  fpeech, 
in  which  he  propofed,  that  they  fhould  invert  the  queen 
with  a  legal  power  of  difpofing  of  the  crown,  and 
appointing  her  fuccefi'or  ;  but  the  parliament,  however 
obfequious  in  other  refpedts,  did  not  choofe  to  gratify 
their  fovereign  in  a  meafure  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
England  might  become  a  province  of  the  Spanith 
monarchy.  They  would  not  even  declare  it  treafon  to 
imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  the  queen’s  hufband 
during  her  life  time,  though  they  agreed  to  ratify  the 
articles  of  marriage.  Finding  therefore  that  the  par¬ 
liament  even  yet  was  not  fufficiently  obfequious,  it  was 
thought  moft  proper  to  diffolve  them.  Soon  after  this 
the  marriage  with  Philip  was  folemnized  ;  but  as  the 
latter  had  efpoufed  his  queen  merely  with  a  view  to 
become  king  of  England,  he  no  fooner  found  himfelf 
difappointed  in  this  than  he  (howed  a  total  want  of 
affection  for  her  as  a  wife.  He  parted  moft  of  his  time 
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head  of  the  perfecution  5  and  therefore  configned  that  England, 
office  to  Bonnar  bithop  of  London,  a  man  of  a  very  — -v-— — ' 
abandoned  charadter.  The  bloody  fcene  began  by  the  A  D.  l5S°- 
execution  of  Hooper  bithop  of  Gloucefter,  and  Rogers 
prebendary  of  St  Paul’s.  Tbefe  were  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  by  others,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Archbithop 
Cranmer,  Ridley  bithop  of  London,  and  Latimer 
bithop  of  Worcefter  *.  Thefe  perfections  loon  became  *  See  CrartJ 
odious  to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  perpetrators  oimer,  Stc. 
them  were  all  willing  to  throw  the  blame  from  them- 
felves  upon  others.  Philip  endeavoured  to  fatten  the 
whole  reproach  upon  Bonar  j  but  that  bithop  would 
not  take  the  whole,  and  therefore  retorted  on  the 
court.  A  bold  fitep  was  now  taken  to  introduce  a 
court  fimilar  to  the  Spanith  inquifition,  that  tliould  be 
empowered  to  try  heretics,  and  condemn  them  with¬ 
out  any  other  law  but  its  own  authority.  But  even 
this  was  thought  a  method  too  dilatory  in  the  prefent 
exigence  of  affairs.  A  proclamation  iflued  againft 
books  of  herefy,  treafon,  and  fedilion,  declared,  that 
whofoever  had  fuch  books  in  his  pofftflion,  and  did  not 
burn  them  without  reading,  fhould  iuffer  as  a  rebel. 

This  was  attended  with  the  execution  of  fuch  numbers, 
that  at  laft  the  magiftrates  who  had  been  inftrumental 
in  thefe  cruelties  refuted  to  give  their  atfiftance  any 
longer.  It  was  computed,  that  during  this  perfecu¬ 
tion,  277  perfons  fuffered  by  fire,  befidts  thofe  punith- 
ed  by  imprifonroents,  fines,  and  confifcations.  Among 
thofe  who  fuffered  by  fire  were  5  bitbops,  21  clergy¬ 
men,  8  lay-gentlemen,  84  tradefmen,  IOO  hutbandmen, 

55  women,  and  4  children. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfadtion  which  happened 
during  this  reign  with  regard  to  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  was  the  lots  of  Calais,  which  had  beerr 
in  the  poffertion  of  the  Englitli  for  upwards  of  200 
years  f.  This  lofs  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  f  See  Calais. 
complaints,  and  the  queen  with  grief.  She  was  heard 
to  fay,  that,  when  dead,  the  name  of  Calais  would  be 


at  a  diilance  from  her  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  fel- 
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dom  wrote  to  her  except  when  he  wanted  money,  with 
which  Mary  would  at  all  times  gladly  have  fupplied 
him,  even  had  it  been  at  the  expence  of  her  kingdom, 
if  in  her  power. 

The  enemies  of  the  ftate  being  fuppofed  to  be  fop* 
preffed,  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  religion  were  next  per- 
fecuted.  The  old  fanguinary  laws  which  had  been 
‘edted  by  a  former  parliament  were  now  revived. 


reJ 


Orders  were  given,  that  the  priefts  and  bithops  who  had 
married  fhould  be  ejedted  ;  that  the  mafs  fhould  be 
reftored,  and  the  pope’s  authority  eftablifhed  ;  and  that 
the  church  and  its  privileges,  all  but  their  goods  and 
eltates,  fhould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  on  which  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  the  reformation.  But 
as  the  gentry  and  nobility  had  already  divided  the 
church-lands  among  them,  it  was  thought  inconvenient, 
and  indeed  impoffible,  to  make  a  reftoration  of  thefe. 
The  perfons  who  chiefly  promoted  thefe  meafures  were 
Gardiner  bithop  of  Winchefler,  and  Cardinal  Pole,  who 
was  a  kinfman  of  Henry  VIII.  but  had  been  long  in 
Italy,  and  was  now  returned  from  it.  The  latter  was 
for  tolerating  the  Protertants  ;  but  the  former,  percei¬ 
ving  that  rigorous  meafures  would  be  moft  agreeable 
to  the  king  and  queen,  declared  himfelf  againft  it.  He 
was  too  prudent,  however,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the 
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found  engraven  on  her  heart.  She  did  not  lung  fur-  Mary  dies. 


j  O  J  srivcj 

vive  this  lofs  ;  but  died  in  the  year  1558,  of  a  linger- and  is  fuc- 

in rr  illnefs,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  four  months  and  «tded  b/ 

, 6  .  ’  0  Elizabeth, 

eleven  days. 

After  "the  death  of  Mary,  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofition.  She  was 
at  Hatfield  when  news  of  her  filter’s  death  were  brought 
her  ;  upon  which  (he  haftened  up  to  London,  where  the 
was  received  with  great  jov.  This  princefs  was  well 
qualified  for  government.  She  had  judgment  fufficient 
to  make  choice  of  proper  minifters,  and  authority 
enough  to  keep  her  fubjedts  in  awe.  The  reftraints 
alfo,  to  which  fhe  had  been  fubjected  during  her  lifter’s 
reign,  had  taught  her  fo  well  to  conceal  her  fentiments, 
that  ftie  had  become  a  perfedt  miftrefs  of  diffimulation  $ 
which,  though  no  commendable  part  of  her  character, 
proved  occafionally  of  great  fervice  to  her  government. 

She  perfedted  the  reformation,  and  put  the  religion  of 
England  upon  the  fame  plan  which  fubfifts  at  prefent. 

This  was  accompliftied  without  the  leaf!  difficulty  ;  for 
the  perfections  in  Mary’s  reign  had  ferved  only  to 
give  the  w’hole  nation  an  averfion  for  popery.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  the  people  had  been  compelled  to 
embrace  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  their  fears  indu¬ 
ced  them  to  conform  ;  but  now,  almoft  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  were  Protertants  from  inclination.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  ad!  of  parliament  in  1559,  and 

thus 
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Rowland.  thus  England  was  seen  to  change  its  religion  four  times 
— '  in  the  space  of  32  years. 

l.  u.  1587.  During  the  time  that  the  queen  and  her  counsellors 
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with  were  employed  in  settling  the  religious  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  negotiations  were  likewise  carried  on  for  a  peace 
between  England  and  France  ;  which  was  at  last  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  that  Henry  should 
restore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  ;  that  in 
case  of  failure,  he  should  pay  500,000  crowns,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  title  to  Calais  still  remain  ;  that  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  sum  he  should  find  the  security  of  eight 
foreign  merchants,  not  natives  of  France  ;  and  until 
that  security  were  provided  he  should  deliver  five  hos¬ 
tages.  If  during  this  interval  Elizabeth  should  break 
the  peace  with  France  or  Scotland,  she  should  forfeit 
all  title  to  Calais  ;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  should  be  obliged  to  restore  the  fortress  imme¬ 
diately.  This  pacification  was  soon  followed  by  an  ir- 
reconcileable  quarrel  with  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  •, 
which  was  not  extinguished  but  by  the  death  of  the 
Scottish  princess  •,  and  that  with  such  circumstances  of 
accumulated  treachery,  hypocrisy,  and  dissimulation,  as 
have  stamped  an  indelible  disgrace  on  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth.  See  the  articles  Mart  and  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  having  at  last  got  rid  of  her  rival  in  the 
year  1587,  began  to  make  preparations  for  resisting 
the  Spanish  invasion.  Hearing  that  Philip  was  se¬ 
cretly  fitting  out  a  great  navy  to  attack  her,  she  sent 
Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  pillage  his  coasts 
and  destroy  his  shipping.  On  this  expedition  he  set 
sail  with  four  capital  ships  furnished  by  the  queen,  and 
26  others  of  various  sizes  furnished  him  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London  in  hopes  of  sharing  the  plunder. 
Exploits  of  Having  learned  that  a  Spanish  fleet  richly  laden  was 
Sir  Francis  lying  at  Cadiz  in  readiness  to  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  he 
directed  his  course  towards 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy.  Six  galleys  were 
to  take  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  the  forts :  he  burn¬ 
ed  about  IOO  vessels  laden  with  ammunition  and  naval 
stores  ;  and  destroyed  a  great  ship  belonging  to  the 
marquis  de  Santa  Croce.  Thence  setting  sail  for  Cape 
St  Vincent,  be  took  by  assault  the  castle  situated  on  that 
promontory,  with  three  other  fortresses.  Having  next 
insulted  Lisbon,  he  sailed  to  the  island  Tercera,  one  of 
the  Azores,  where,  after  lying  iti  wait  for  some  time,  he 
took  a  rich  prize,  and  then  returned  to  England  ;  having 
by  this  short  expedition  taught  the  English  to  despise  the 
huge  and  unwieldy  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  thu3  prepar¬ 
ed  them  to  act  with  more  resolution  against  the  formid¬ 
able  armament  that  now  threatened  to  invade  them. 

But  though  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
retarded  the  intended  invasion  of  England  for  a  twelve- 
month,  it  bad  not  by  any  means  induced  Philip  to  aban¬ 
don  his  design.  During  that  interval  he  continued  his 
preparations  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  the  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  invasion  of  England  seemed  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  preparative  for  regaining  his  authority  over  the 
Netherlands,  the  revolted  provinces  having  been  strong¬ 
ly  supported  by  Elizabeth.  The  fleet  prepared  at  this 
time  was  superior  to  any  thing  then  existing  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  doubt  being  entertained  of  its  success,  it 
was  ostentatiously  styled  the  Invincible  Armada.  '1  lie 
miserable  event  of  this  expedition,  and  the  total  failure 
of  all  the  mighty  hopes  of  Philip,  are  related  under 
the  article  Armada.  The  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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English  were  now  excited  to  attempt  invasions  in  England 

their  turn  ;  which  they  executed  in  numerous  descents - 

on  the  Spanisli  coasts*,  though  these  were  only  tern- A 
porary,  and  designed  not  for  permanent  conquest,  but 
to  harass  the  enemy.  It  would  be  endless  to  relate 
all  the  advantages  obtained  over  the  enemy  at  sea, 
where  the  capture  of  every  ship  must  have  been  a  se¬ 
parate  narrative.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
sea-captains  of  that  reign  are  still  considered  as  the 
boldest  and  most  enterprising  set  of  men  that  England 
ever  produced  ;  and  among  this  number  we  are  to  rec¬ 
kon  Raleigh  and  Howard,  Drake,  Cavendish,  and 
Hawkins.  The  English  navy  then  began  to  take  the 
lead ;  and  has  since  continued  irresistible  in  all  parts 
of  the  ocean. 

Elizabeth  continued  to  reign  with  great  glory  till 
the  year  1603  ;  but  all  her  greatness  could  not  prevent 
her  from  being  extremely  miserable  before  ber  death. 

She  had  caused  ber  greatest  favourite,  and  probably 
her  lover,  the  earl  of  Essex  f,  to  be  executed.  Though  fSee  Dive- 
this  execution  could  not  be  called  unjust,  the  queen’s 
affection  (on  being  informed  that  be  had  at  last  thrown 
himself  entirely  on  her  clemency)  returned  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  thenceforth  gave  herself  entirely  over  . 
to  despair.  She  refused  food  and  sustenance ;  she  con-Grfffand 
tinued  silent  and  gloomy;  sighs  and  groans  were  the  misery  of 
only  vent  she  gave  to  ber  despondence  ;  and  she  lay  for  ^'zabetli. 
ten  days  and  nights  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions, 
which  her  maids  brought  ber.  Perhaps  the  faculties  of 
her  mind  were  impaired  by  long  and  violent  exercise  ; 
perhaps  she  reflected  with  remurse  on  some  past  actions 
of  her  life,  or  perceived,  but  too  strongly,  the  decays 
of  nature,  and  the  approach  of  her  dissolution.  She 
saw  her  courtiers  remitting  in  their  assiduity  to  her,  in 
order  to  pay  their  court  to  James  the  apparent  succes¬ 
sor.  Such  a  concurrence  of  causes  was  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  destroy  the  remains  of  her  constiiution  ;  and 
her  end  was  now  visibly  seen  to  approach.  leeling  a 
perpetual  heat  in  her  stomach,  attended  with  an  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst,  sho  drank  without  ceasing,  hut  refu¬ 
sed  the  assistance  of  her  physicians.  Her  distemper 
gaining  ground,  Cecil  and  the  lord  admiral  desired  to 
know  her  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  succession.  To 
this  she  replied,  that  as  the  crown  of  England  had  al¬ 
ways  been  held  by  kings,  it  ought  not  to  devolve  upon 
any  inferior  character,  but  upon  her  immediate  heir 
the  king  of  Scotland.  Being  then  advised  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God, 
she  replied,  that  her  thoughts  did  not  in  the  least  wan¬ 
der  from  him.  Her  voice  soon  after  left  her;  she  tell 
into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  hours  ;  314 

and  she  expired  gently  without  a  groan,  in  the  70^  ^cr  death, 
year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  her  icign.  She  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  James  I.  king  of  Scotland  ;  since  which  time, 
the  history  of  both  England  and  Scotland  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  article  Britain.  >  _  3'5 

Since  the  Norman  conquest,  England  has  been  di-f'nc1^"* 
vided  into  six  circuits,  each  circuit  containing  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  counties.  Two  judges  are  appointed 
for  each  circuit,  which  they  visit  in  the  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  for  administering  justice  to  the  subjects  who  are 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  In  holding  the  lent 
(or  spring)  assizes,  the  northern  circuit  extend*  only 
to  York  and  Lancaster;  the  assizes  at  Durham,  New¬ 
castle,  Carlisle,  aud  Appleby,  being  held  only  in  au- 

Q  tuton, 
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England.  tumn,  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  long 
circuit .  These  circuits  and  counties  are : 

1.  Home  Circuit  contains  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hert¬ 
ford,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Sussex. 

2.  Norfol/c  Circuit  contains  those  of  Bucks,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

3.  Oxford  Circuit.  Oxon,  Berks,  Gloucester,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford. 

4.  Midland  Circuit.  Warwick,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northampton. 

5.  JFestern  Circuit.  Hants,  M  ilts,  Dorset,  Somer¬ 
set,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

6.  Northern  Circuit.  York,  Durham,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland. 

Middlesex  and  Cheshire  are  not  comprehended  in 
the  above  circuits ;  the  former  being  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  the  latter  a  county  pa¬ 
latine.  There  is  still  a  court  of  chancery  in  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Durham,  with  a  chancellor ;  and  there  is 
a  court  of  exchequer  at  Chester,  of  a  mixed  kind,  both 
for  law  and  equity,  of  which  the  chamberlain  of  Ches¬ 
ter  is  judge  :  there  are  also  other  justices  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  palatine,  to  determine  civil  actions  and  pleas  of  the 
crown. 

Besides  the  40  counties  into  which  England  is  di¬ 
vided,  there  are  counties  corporate,  consisting  of  cer¬ 
tain  districts,  to  which  the  liberties  and  jurisdictions 
peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  by  charter  from 
the  throne.  Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  di¬ 
stinct  from  Middlesex;  the  cities  of  York,  Chester, 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Worcester,  and  the  towns  of  King¬ 
ston  upon  Hull  and  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  are  coun¬ 
ties  of  themselves,  distinct  from  those  in  which  they 
lie.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  has  within  its  jurisdiction 
a  small  territory  of  two  miles  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities 
are  contained  :  for  every  borough  or  city  is  a  town, 
though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city. — An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  English  constitution  and  government  is 
given  under  the  articles  King,  Lords,  Commons, 
-i5  Parliament,  Law,  Liberty,  Rights,  &c. 

Religion.  The  established  religion  of  England  is  Episcopacy. 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  sovereigns  of 
England  have  been  called,  in  public  writs,  the  supreme 
heads  of  the  church  ;  but  this  title  conveys  no  spiritual 
meaning,  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  ecclesiastical  differences,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  substitute  the  king  in  place  of  the  pope  before  the 
reformation,  with  regard  to  temporalities  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  economy  of  the  church.  The  kings  of  England 
never  intermeddle,  in  ecclesiastical  disputes,  and  are 
contented  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  legal  rights  of  the 
clergy. 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  description  of 
the  monarchical  power  over  it,  is  governed  by  two 
archbishops,  and  24  bishops,  besides  the  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  who,  not  being  possessed  of  an  English  baro¬ 
ny,  does  not  sit  in  the  house  of  peers.  See  Archbi¬ 
shop  and  Bishop. 

England  contains  about  60  archdeacons.  Subordi¬ 
nate  to  them  are  the  rural  deacons,  formerly  styled 
archpresbyters,  who  signify  the  bishop’s  pleasure  to  his 
clergy,  the  lower  class  of  which  consists  of  parish- 
priests  (who  are  called  rectors  or  vicars')  deacons  and 


curates.  See  the  articles  Curate,  Deacon,  Parson,  Ed 
and  Vicar.  . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  English  bishoprics,  ",17 
with  their  revenues,  as  charged  in  the  king’s  books :  Revenues 
though  that  sum  is  far  from  being  the  real  annual  va-°|e^e 
lue  of  the  see,  yet  it  assists  in  forming  a  comparative  ^ 
estimate  between  the  revenues  of  each  see  with  those  of 
another. 


Archbishoprics. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Canterbury,  ... 

2682 

12 

2 

York  -  ... 

Bishoprics. 

1610 

O 

3 

London,  - 

2000 

0 

O 

Durham, 

1821 

I 

3 

Winchester, 

3^4 

12 

8 

These  three  bishops  take  precedency  of  all  others  in 
England,  and  the  others  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  consecrations. 


Ely, 

2*34 

18 

6 

Bath  and  Wells, 

533 

1 

3 

Hereford,  ... 

768 

11 

0 

Rochester, 

358 

4 

9 

Litchfield  and  Coventry, 

559 

*7 

3 

Chester,  ... 

420 

1 

8 

Worcester, 

929 

*3 

3 

Chichester,  -  -  * 

677 

1 

3 

St  Asaph,  - 

187 

11 

8 

Salisbury, 

i385 

5 

0 

Bangor,  ... 

131 

16 

3 

Norwich,  - 

834 

11 

7 

Gloucester,  ... 

3*5 

7 

3 

Llandaff,  ... 

*54 

14 

2 

Lincolu, 

894  18 

1 

Bristol,  ... 

297 

11 

0 

Carlisle,  ... 

53 1 

4 

9 

Exeter, 

joo 

0 

0 

Peterborough, 

4*4 

14 

8 

Oxford, 

381 

11 

0 

St  Davids,  ... 

426 

2 

1 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  England  is,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking,  lodged  in  the  convocation  ;  which  is  a  na¬ 
tional  representative  or  synod,  and  answers  pretty  nearly 
to  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  a  parliament.  They  are 
convoked  at  the  same  time  with  every  parliament ;  and 
their  business  is  to  consider  of  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  to  call  those  to  an  account  who  have  advanced  new 
opinions,  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England.  Some  high-flying  clergymen  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  George  I.  raised  the  powers  of  the  convocation  to  a 
height  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil  liberty  :  so  that 
the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  prerogative  of  call¬ 
ing  the  members  together,  and  of  dissolving  them  ;  and 
ever  since  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  sit  for  any 
time,  in  which  they  could  do  business. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England,  taken  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
house  of  commons  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  which  was  passed  in  1801,  lor  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom. 
From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  England  amounts  to  8,331,431]. 
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COUNTIES. 

1801. 

18 

II. 

Houses. 

Persons. 

Houses. 

Person5. 

Bedford 

1 1,888 

63,393 

13,505 

70,213 

Berks 

20.573 

109,215 

22,667 

118,277 

Buckingham 

20,443 

107,444 

22,386 

117,650 

Cambridge 

16,139 

89,346 

17,489 

101,109 

Chester 

34.482 

I9l,75I 

42,426 

227,037 

Cornwall 

32,906 

188,269 

39,37! 

216,667 

Cumberland  - 

2i,573 

117,230 

24,552 

!33>744 

Derby 

31,822 

161,142 

36,854 

185,487 

Devon 

57.955 

343, °oi 

64,793 

383,308 

Dorset 

21,437 

1 1 5*3  T9 

24,051 

124,693 

Durham 

27,i95 

160,361 

29,923 

177,625 

Essex 

38.371 

226,437 

43,84! 

252,473 

Gloucester 

46,457 

250,809 

54,040 

285,514 

Hereford 

i7,°°3 

89,191 

19,296 

94,073 

Hertford 

17,681 

97,577 

20,781 

111,654 

Huntingdon 

6,841 

37,568 

7,7  x9 

42,208 

Kent 

5!,585 

307,624 

63,734 

373,095 

Lancaster 

114,270 

672,731 

148,552 

828,309 

Leicester 

25,992 

130,081 

30,649 

150,419 

Lincoln 

4i,395 

208,557 

47,467 

237,891 

Middlesex 

112,912 

818,129 

J34»939 

953,276 

Monmouth 

8,948 

45,582 

12,127 

62,127 

Norfolk 

47,6i7 

273.371 

52,807 

2  9r> 999 

Northampton 

26,665 

T3  !»757 

28,857 

!4!,353 

Northumberland 

26,518 

157,101 

29,384 

172,161 

Nottingham 

25,611 

14°, 35° 

32,298 

162,900 

Oxford 

20,599 

109,620 

23,201 

119,191 

Rutland 

3,274 

16,356 

3,402 

16,380 

Salop 

31,182 

167,639 

36,635 

194,298 

Somerset 

48,040 

273,75° 

54>!34 

303,180 

Southampton 

38,345 

219,656 

44,240 

245,080 

Stafford 

45,198 

239, J53 

56,617 

295,153 

Suffol  k 

32,233 

210,431 

37,85! 

234,211 

Surry 

46,072 

269,043 

57, 1 24 

323,851 

Sussex 

25,272 

!59,3!! 

30,680 

190,083 

Warwick 

40,847 

208,190 

45,849 

228,735 

Westmoreland  - 

7,897 

41,617 

9,019 

45,922 

Wilts 

29,462 

185,107 

38,281 

193,828 

Worcester 

26,711 

!39>33° 

3 1 ,0 1 0 

160,546 

York 

168,439 

858,892 

193,480 

973, ”3 

1,467,870 

8, 331, 434 

1,726,031 

9,538,827 

Englard, 

New 

England 


i8or  1811 


Inhabitants  in  towns,  3,661,549 

in  the  country,  4,669,885 
See  Ekcland,  Supplement. 


4,221,814 

SWIG'S 


New  ENGLAND,  late  a  province  of  the  British 
empire  in  America,  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Ca¬ 
nada,  on  the  east  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island 
sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  in  the 
form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  It  includes  the  five 
states  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  ■,  and  extends  from  410 


to  46°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  68°  to  740  of  wesi 
longitude.  1 

This  country  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  when  Cm 
16th  centurv,  and  called  North  Virginia;  hut  no  La*d:»oo»tr»J. 
ropeans  settled  there  till  the  year  1608.  The  6rst  co¬ 
lony,  which  was  weak  and  ill-directed,  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  and,  for  some  time,  there  were  only  a  lew  ad¬ 
venturers  who  came  over  at  times  in  the  summer,  built 
Q  2  themselves 
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themselves  temporary  huts  for  the  sake  of  trading  with 
the  savages,  and  like  them,  disappeared  again  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  At  last  some  Brownists,  headed  by 
Mr  Robinson,  whom  Neal  styles  the  Father  of  the  In¬ 
dependents,  who  in  1610  had  been  driven  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  persecution,  fled  to  Holland,  and  settled  at 
Leyden-,  but  in  1621  determined,  with  Mr  Brewster 
assistant-preacher  to  Mr  Robinson,  to  found  a  church 
for  their  sect  in  the  new  hemisphere.  They  therefore 
purchased,  in  1 521,  the  charter  of  the  English  North 
Virginia  company.  Forty-one  families,  making  in  all 
I  2c  persons,  landed  in  the  beginning  of  a  very  haid 
winter,  and  found  a  country  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
which  offered  a  very  melancholy  prospect  to  men  alrea¬ 
dy  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Near 
one  half  perished  either  by  cold,  the  scurvy,  or  other  di¬ 
stress.  The  courage  of  the  rest  was  beginning  to  fail  ; 
when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  60  savage  war¬ 
riors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  spring,  headed  by  their 
chief.  The  old  tenants  assigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones 
all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement 
they  had  formed,  under  the  name  of  Neiv  Plymouth  ; 
and  one  of  the  savages  who  understood  a  little  English 
staid  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  in¬ 
struct  them  in  the  manner  of  fishing  upon  their  coast. 

This  kindness  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for  the  com¬ 
panions  they  expected  from  Europe  with  seeds,  with 
domestic  animals,  and  with  every  assistance  they  want¬ 
ed.  At  first  these  succours  arrived  but  slowly;  but  the 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  in  England  increased  the 
number  of  proselytes  to  such  a  degree  in  America,  that 
in  1630  they  were  obliged  to  form  different  settlements, 
of  which  Boston  soon  became  the  principal.  These 
first  settlers  were  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  preferments  on  account  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  ;  nor  those  sectaries  influenced  by  new  opinions, 
that  are  so  frequent  among  the  common  people.  I  here 
were  among  them  several  persons  of  high  rank,  who, 
having  embraced  Puritanism,  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  secure  themselves  an  asylum  in  these  distant  regions. 
They  had  caused  houses  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be 
cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their  endea¬ 
vours  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  should 
prove  abortive. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  lived  peaceably  for 
a  long  time,  without  any  regular  form  ot  policy.  Their 
charter  had  indeed  authorized  them  to  establish  any 
mode  of  government  they  might  choose  ;  but  these  en¬ 
thusiasts  were  not  agreed  among  themselves  upon  the 
plan  of  their  republic,  and  government  did  not  pay  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  to  them  to  urge  them  to  secure  their 
own  tranquillity.  At  length  they  grew  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  a  regular  legislation  ;  and  this  great  work, 
which  virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted 
but  with  diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind 
fanaticism.  It  bore  the  stamp  of  the  rude  prejudices 
on  which  it  had  been  formed.  There  was  in  this  new 
code  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  wisdom 
and  folly.  No  man  was  allowed  to  have  a  share  in  the 
government  except  he  were  a  member  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  church.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  blasphemy,  and  adul¬ 
tery,  were  made  capital  offences  ;  and  children  were 
also  punished  with  death,  either  for  cursing  or  striking 
their  parents.  Marriages,  however,  were  to  be  so.- 
lemnized  by  the  magistrate.  The  price  of  corn  was 


fixed  at  2s.  Il^d.  per  bushel.  The  savages  who  ne-  Xew 
glected  to  cultivate  their  lands  were  to  be  deprived  of  Englantf. 
them  ;  and  Europeans  were  forbidden  under  a  heavy  '**■— 
penalty  to  sell  them  any  strong  liquors  or  warlike  stores. 

All  those  who  were  detected  either  in  lying,  drunken¬ 
ness,  or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  amusements  were  forbidden 
equally  with  vices  and  crimes,  one  might  be  allowed 
to  swear  by  paying  a  penalty  of  Il^d.  and  to  break 
the  sabbath  for  2I.  19s.  9^d.  Another  indulgence 
allowed  was,  to  atone,  by  a  fine,  for  a  neglect  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rash  oath.  But  it  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  that  the  worship  of  images  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Puritans  on  pain  of  death  ;  which  was 
also  inflicted  on  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  should 
return  to  the  colony  after  they  had  been  banished  ;  3 

and  on  Quakers  who  should  appear  again  after  having  Quakers 
been  whipped,  branded,  and  expelled.  Such  was  the persesuted. 
abhorrence  for  these  sectaries,  who  had  themselves  an 
aversion  for  every  kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either 
brought  one  of  them  into  the  country,  or  harboured  him 
but  for  one  hour,  was  liable  to  pay  a  considerable  fine. 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  less 
violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  the  coer¬ 
cive  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
were  persecuted  with  still  greater  rigour.  This  was 
considered  as  blasphemy  by  those  very  divines  who  had 
rather  chosen  to  quit  their  country  than  to  show  any 
deference  to  Episcopal  authority.  This  system  was 
supported  by  the  severities  of  the  law,  which  attempt¬ 
ed  to  put  a  stop  to  every  difference  in  opinion,  by  in¬ 
flicting  capital  punishment  on  all  who  dissented.  Those 
who  were  either  convicted,  or  even  suspected,  of  enter¬ 
taining  sentiments  of  toleration,  were  exposed  to  such 
cruel  oppressions,  that  they  were  forced  to  fly  from  their 
first  asylum,  and  seek  refuge  in  another.  They  found 
one  on  the  same  continent  ;  and  as  New  England  had 
been  first  founded  by  persecution,  its  limits  were  ex«- 
tended  by  it. 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itself  to 
matters  in  themselves  of  the  greatest  indifference.  A 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  public  declara¬ 
tion,  transcribed  from  the  registers  of  the  colony. 

“  It  is  a  circumstance  universally  acknowledged,  ij8w  a- 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after  the  gainst 
manner  of  immoral  persons  and  of  the  savage  In- 'vea"”f^ 
dians,  can  have  been  introduced  into  England  only  ong  ‘l>“ 
“  in  sacrilegious  contempt  of  the  express  command  of 
“  God,  who  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful  practice  for 
“  any  man  who  has  the  least  care  for  his  soul  to  wear 
“  long  hair.  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indig- 
“  nation  of  all  pious  persons  ;  we,  the  magistrates,  in 
“  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  ihe  faith,  do  expressly 
“  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the  im- 
“  pious  custom  of  letting  the  hair  grow  ;  a  custom 
“  which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent  and  disho- 
“  nest,  which  horribly  disguises  men,  and  is  offensive 
“  to  modest  and  sober  persons,  in  as  much  as  it  cor- 
“  rupts  good  manners.  We  therefore,  being  justly 
“  incensed  against  this  scandalous  custom,  do  desire, 

“  advise,  and  earnestly  request  all  the  elders  of  our 
“  continent,  zealously  to  show  their  aversion  for  this 
“  odious  practice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a 
“  stop  to  it,  and  especially  to  take  care  that  the  menv 
“  bets  of  their  churches  be  not  infected  with  it ;  in 

“  oident 
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New  “  order  that  those  persons  who,  notwithstanding  these 
England.  “  rigorous  prohibitions,  and  the  means  of  correction 
V""""'  “  that  shall  be  used  on  this  account,  shall  still  persist 
«  in  this  custom,  shall  have,  both  God  and  man  at  the 
“  same  time  against  them.” 

This  severity  soon  exerted  itself  against  the  Quakers. 
They  were  whipped,  banished,  and  imprisoned.  The 
behaviour  of  these  new  enthusiasts,  who  in  the  midst  of 
tortures  and  ignominy  praised  God,  and  called  for  bles¬ 
sings  upon  men,  inspired  a  reverence  for  their  persons 
and  opinions,  and  gained  them  a  number  of  proselytes. 
This  circumstance  exasperated  their  persecutors,  and 
hurried  them  on  to  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  •,  and  they  caused  five  of  them,  who  had  return¬ 
ed  clandestinely  from  banishment,  to  be  hanged.  This 
spirit  of  persecution  was,  however,  at  last  suppressed 
by  the  interposition  of  the  mother-country,  from 
whence  it  had  been  brought.  Charles  II.  moved  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  put  a  stop  to  them  by  a 
proclamation  in  1661  •,  but  he  was  never  able  totally 
to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  persecution  that  prevailed 
in  America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry  Vane, 
the  son  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane  who  had  such  a  re¬ 
markable  share  in  the  disturbances  of  his  country.  This 
obstinate  and  enthusiastic  young  man  had  contrived  to 
revive  the  questions  of  grace  and  free  will.  The  dis¬ 
putes  upon  these  points  ran  very  high ;  and  would 
probably  have  plunged  the  colony  into  a  civil  war,  if 
several  of  the  savage  nations  united  had  not  happened 
at  that  very  time  to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the 
disputants,  and  to  massacre  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  colonists,  heated  with  their  theological  contests, 
paid  at  first  very  little  attention  to  this  considerable 
loss.  But  the  danger  at  length  became  so  urgent  and 
so  general,  that  all  took  up  arms.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  were  repulsed,  the  colony  resumed  its  former 
dissensions  ;  and  the  frenzy  which  they  excited 
broke  out  in  1692  in  a  way  marked  with  as  many 
atrocious  instances  of  violence  as  any  ever  recorded  in 


5  _  history. 

Rxtraordi-  There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
iaiy  perw-  §aiem_  [w0  young  women  who  were  subject  to  convul- 
witches.  sions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  symptoms,  i  neir 
father,  minister  of  the  church,  thought  that  they  were 
bewitched  $  and  having  in  consequence  cast  his  suspi¬ 
cions  upon  an  Indian  girl  who  lived  in  his  house,  he 
compelled  her  by  harsh  treatment  to  confess  that  she 
was  a  witch.  Otlier  women,  upon  hearing  this,  im¬ 
mediately  believed,  that  the  convulsions,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  sex,  were  owing 
to  the  same  cause.  Three  citizens,  casually  named, 
were  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of  witch¬ 
craft,  banged,  and  their  bodies  left  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  A  few  days  alter,  16  other 
persons,  together  with  a  counsellor,  who,  because  he 
refused  to  plead  against  them,  was  supposed  to  share 
in  their  guilt,  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  From  this 
instant,  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  was  inflamed 
with  these  horrid  and  gloomy  scenes.  Children  ot  ten 
years  of  age  were  put  to  death,  young  girls  were  strip¬ 
ped  naked,  and  the  marks  of  witchcraft  searched  for 
upon  their  bodies  with  the  most  indecent  curiosity  j  and 
those  spots  of  the  scurvy  which  age  impresses  upon  the 
bodies  of  old  men  were  taken  for  evident  signs  ol  the 


infernal  power.  In  default  of  these,  torments  were  jjew 
employed  to  extort  confessions  dictated  by  the  execu-  England. 

tioners  themselves.  If  the  magistrates,  tired  out  with  1 - >~* 

executions,  refused  to  punish,  they  were  themselves  ac¬ 
cused  of  the  crimes  they  tolerated  ;  the  very  ministers 
of  religion  raised  false  witnesses  against  them,  who 
made  them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  remorse 
excited  in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams,  apparitions, 
terror,  and  consternation  of  every  kind,  increased 
these  prodigies  of  folly  and  horror.  The  prisons  were 
filled,  the  gibbets  left  standing,  and  all  the  citizens  in¬ 
volved  in  gloomy  apprehensions.  The  most  prudent  quit¬ 
ted  the  country  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  •,  and  nothing  else  than  the  total  and  immediate 
subversion  of  the  colony  was  expected,  when,  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  all  eyes  were  opened  at  once,  and  the  excess  of 
the  evil  awakened  the  minds  which  it  had  at  first  stu- 
pified.  Bitter  and  painful  remorse  was  the  immediate 
consequence  ;  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  fast,  and  public  prayers  were  offered  up  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  the  presumption  of  having  supposed  that 
Heaven  could  have  been  pleased  with  sacrifices  with 
which  it  could  only  have  been  offended. 

Posterity  will  probably  never  know  exactly  what  was 
the  cause  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  disorder.  It  had, 
perhaps,  its  first  origin  in  the  melancholy  which  those 
persecuted  enthusiasts  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
own  country,  which  had  increased  with  the  scurvy  they 
had  contracted  at  sea,  and  had  gathered  fresh  strfength 
from  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  inseparable  from 
a  change  of  climate  and  manner  of  living.  The  con¬ 
tagion,  however,  ceased  like  all  other  epidemical  dis¬ 
tempers,  exhausted  by  its  very  communication.  A  per¬ 
fect  calm  succeeded  this  agitation  ;  and  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  have  never  since  been  seized  with  so 
gloomy  a  fit  of  enthusiasm. 

But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  persecuting 
spirit  which  hath  stained  all  religious  sects  with  blood, 
it  has  preserved  some  remains,  it  not  of  intoltration,  at 
least  of  severity,  which  remind  us  of  those  melancholy 
days  in  which  it  took  its  rise.  Same  of  its  laws  are 
still  too  .severe. 

New  England  had,  however,  some  remedy  against 
bad  laws,  in  the  constitution  ol  its  mother-country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legislative  power  in  their 
own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct  abuses  ;  and  it  lus 
others  derived  from  its  situation,  which  open  a  vast  fitld 
to  industry  and  population.  (  #  K 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  in  this  colony  was  not  di-.\U  nnd  ct 
rected  by  chance  as  in  the  other  provinces.  This  mat-»«'h"«n‘ 
ter  from  the  first  was  subjected  to  laws  which  are  still J^1  ' Ct 
religiously  observed.  No  citizen  whatever  had  the  li¬ 
berty  of  settling  even  upon  unoccupied  land.  I  he  go¬ 
vernment,  desirous  of  preserving  all  its  members  trom 
the  inroads  of  the  savages,  anil  of  placing  them  in  a 
condition  to  share  in  the  protection  of  a  well-regulated 
society,  had  ordered  that  whole  villages  should  be 
formed  at  once.  As  soon  as  6a  families  offered  to 
build  a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a 
schoolmaster,  it  was  usual  for  the  general  assembly  to 
allot  tlu-m  a  situation,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  re¬ 
presentatives  in  the  legislative  body  ol  the  colony.  1  In- 
district  assigned  them  always  bordered  upon  the  lands 
already  cleared.  These  new  |K'ople  choose  the 

tion  most  convenient  for  their  habitation,  winch 

usually 
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New  usually  of  a  square  figure.  The  church  is.  placed  in  the 
England.  centre  ;  the  colonists  divide  the  land  among  themselves, 
l-,— and  each  incloses  his  property  with  a  hedge.  Some 
woods  are  reserved  for  a  common  ;  and  thus  New  Eng¬ 
land  constantly  enlarged  its  territory.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  forming  new  settlements  while  it  was  a  British 
„  province. 

Division,  The  country  was  at  first  divided  into  four  states, 
&c.  which  had  no  connexion  with  one  another.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  against  the  savages, 
obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in  1643,  when  they 
took  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies.  In  consequence 
of  this  league,  two  deputies  from  each  establishment 
used  to  meet  in  a  stated  place  to  deliberate  upon  the 
common  affairs  of  New  England,  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  they  had  received  from  the  assembly  by 
which  they  were  sent.  This  association  laid  no  con¬ 
straint  upon  the  right  of  every  individual  to  act  entire¬ 
ly  as  he  pleased,  without  either  the  permission  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  mother-country.  All  the  submission 
required  of  these  provinces  was  merely  to  acknowledge 
the  kiugs  of  England  for  their  sovereigns.  Charles  II. 
wished  to  make  them  more  dependent.  The  province 
of  Massachnset’s  bay,  which,  though  the  smallest,  w-as 
the  richest  and  the  most  populous  of  the  four,  being 
guilty  of  some  misdemeanour  against  government,  the 
king  seized  that  opportunity  ot  taking  away  its  char¬ 
ter  in  1684  :  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the  re¬ 
volution  ;  when  it  received  another,  which,  however, 
did  not  answer  its  claims  or  expectations.  The  crown 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  nominating  the  governor, 
and  appointing  to  all  military  employments,  and  to  all 
principal  posts  in  the  civil  and  juridical  departments  : 
it  allowed  the  people  of  the  colony  their  legislative 
power,  and  gave  the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the 
command  of  the  troops,  which  secured  him  a  sufficient 


influence  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of 
the  mother-country  in  all  its  force.  The  provinces  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode-Island,  by  timely  submission, 
prevented  the  punishment  which  that  of  Massachusets 
had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter.  That 
of  N  ew-Hampshire  had  been  always  regulated  by  the 
same  mode  of  administration  as  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachuset’s-bay.  The  same  governor  presided  over  the 
whole  colony,  but  with  regulations  adapted  to  the 
constitution  of  each  province.  To  the  above  states, 
another  has  been  added  since  the  revolution,  viz.  Ver¬ 
mont.  These  states  are  subdivided  into  counties,  and 
3  the  counties  into  townships. 

Face  of  the  New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  a 
country,  mountainous  country,  formed  by  nature  to  be  inhabi- 
moimtains,  ted  j,v  a  ])arcjj-  race  0f  free,  Independent  republicans. 

— The  mountains  are  comparativelv  small,  running 
nearly  north  and  south  in  ridges  parallel  to  each  other. 
Between  these  ridges  flow  the  great  rivers  in  maje¬ 
stic  meanders,  receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and 
larger  streams  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on 
each  side.  To  a  spectator  on  the  top  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in  a 
state  of  nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  They 
seem  an  ocean  of  woods,  swelled  and  depressed  in  its 
surface  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itself.  A  richer 
though  less  romantic  view  is  presented,  when  the  val¬ 
leys,  by  industrious  husbandmen,  have  been  cleared  of 
their  natural  growth  ;  and  the  fruit  of  their  labour  ap- 
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pears  in  loaded  orchards,  extensive  meadows,  covered 
with  large  herds  of  sheep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich 
fields  of  flax,  corn,  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 
These  valleys,  which  have  received  the  expressive  name 
of  interval  lands ,  are  of  various  breadths,  from  two  to 
20  miles  ;  and  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  through  them,  there  is  frequentlv  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  rich  fat  soil  left  upon  their  surface  wher 
the  waters  retire. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  pas¬ 
sing  nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west  through 
New  England.  These  consist  of  a  multitude  of  paral¬ 
lel  ridges,  each  having  many  spurs,  deviating  from  the 
course  of  the  general  range  ;  which  spurs  are  asrair. 
broken  into  irregular  hilly  land.  The  main  ridges 
terminate,  sometimes  in  high  bluff  heads,  near  the 
sea-coast,  and  sometimes  by  a  gradual  descent  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  main  ranges 
runs  between  Connecticut  and  Hudson’s  rivers.  This 
range  branches  and  bounds  the  vales  through  which 
flows  the  Housatonick  river.  The  most  eastern  ridge 
of  this  range  terminates  in  a  bluff  head  at  Meriden  ; 
a  second  ends  in  like  manner  at  Willingford,  and  a 
third  at  New  Haven.  In  Lyme,  on  the  east  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  another  range  of  mountains  com¬ 
mences,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connecticut 
vale.  This  range  trends  northerly,  at  the  distance, 
generally,  of  about  10  or  12  miles  east  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  passes  through  Massachusets,  where  the  range 
takes  the  name  of  Chichabee  Mountain  ;  thence  crossing 
into  New  Hampshire,  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles 
from  the  Massachusets  line,  it  runs  up  into  a  very- 
high  peak,  called  Monadnick ,  which  terminates  this 
ridge  of  the  range.  A  western  ridge  continues,  and 
in  about  latitude  430  20'  runs  up  into  Sunipee  moun¬ 
tains.  About  50  miles  further,  in  the  same  ridge,  is 
Mooscoog  mountain.  A  third  range  begins  near  Sto- 
nington  in  Connecticut.  It  takes  its  course  north-east¬ 
erly,  and  is  sometimes  broken  and  discontinued  ;  it 
then  rises  again,  and  ranges  in  the  same  direction  in¬ 
to  New  Hampshire,  where,  in  latitude  430  25',  it  runs 
up  into  a  high  peak  called  Cowsawaskog.  The  fourth 
range  has  a  humble  beginning  about  Hopkinton  in 
Massachusets.  The  eastern  ridge  of  this  range  runs 
north  by  Watertown  and  Concord,  and  crosses  Mer¬ 
rimack  river  at  Pantucket  Falls.  In  New  Hampshire, 
it  rises  into  several  high  peaks,  of  which  the  White 
mountains  are  the  principal.  From  these  White  moun¬ 
tains  a  range  continues  north-east,  crossing  the  east 
boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  in  latitude  44°  30',  and 
forms  the  height  of  laud  between  Kennebek  and 
Chaudiere  rivers.  These  ranges  of  mountains  are  full 
of  lakes,  ponds,  and  springs  of  water,  that  give  rise  to 
numberless  streams  of  various  sizes,  which,  interlock¬ 
ing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  falling  over  the 
rocks  in  romantic  cascades,  flow  meandering  into  the 
rivers  below.  No  country  on  the  globe  is  better  wa¬ 
tered  than  New  England. 

On  the  sea-coast  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  parts 
level  and  sandy.  In  the  valleys,  between  the  foremen- 
tioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the  land  is  generally  bro¬ 
ken,  and  in  many  places  rocky,  but  of  a  strong  rich 
soil,  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  good  advantage, 
which  also  is  the  case  with  many  spots  even  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains. 
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New  The  principal  river  in  New  England  is  Connecticut. 
England.  See  CONNECTICUT. 

*■-  -I/'— J  The  soil,  as  may  be  collected  from  what  has  been 
9  said,  must  be  very  various.  Each  tract  of  different 
drctions"  80^  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  vegetation,  and  is 
&c.  ’  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad,  from  the  species  of 

trees  which  it  produces:  and  from  one  species  generally 
predominating  in  each  soil,  has  originated  the  descrip¬ 
tive  names  of  oak  land,  birch,  beech,  and  chesnut  lands, 
pine,  barren,  maple,  ash,  and  cedar  swamps,  as  each  spe¬ 
cies  happens  to  predominate.  Intermingled  with  those 
predominating  species  are  walnut,  firs,  elm,  hemlock, 
magnolia,  moose-wood,  sassafras,  &c.  &.c.  The  best 
lands  produce  walnut  and  chesnut  ;  the  next,  beech  and 
oak  ;  lands  of  the  third  quality  produce  fir  and  pitch- 
pine  ;  the  next  whortleberry  and  barberry  bushes  ;  and 
the  poorest  produce  nothing  but  marshy  imperfect  shrubs. 
Among  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forests 
are  the  red-flowering  maple,  the  sassafras,  the  locust- 
tree,  the  tulip-tree,  honeysuckle,  wild  rose,  dogwood, 
elm,  leather-tree,  laurel,  hawthorn,  &c.  which  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  give  the  woods  a  most  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  fill  them  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 
Among  the  fruits  which  grow  wild,  are  the  several 
kind  of  grapes  ;  which  are  small,  sour,  and  thick 
skinned.  The  vines  on  which  they  grow  are  very  luxu¬ 
riant,  often  overspreading  the  highest  trees  in  the  fo¬ 
rests  ;  and  without  doubt,  may  be  greatly  meliorated 
by  proper  cultivation.  Besides  these,  are  the  wild  cher¬ 
ries,  white  and  red  mulberries,  cranberries,  walnuts, 
hazel  nuts,  chesnuts,  butter  nuts,  beech  nuts,  wild  plums 
and  pears,  whortle-berries,  bilberries,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  &c. 

The  soil  in  the  interior  country  is  calculated  for  the 
culture  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
hemp  (for  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
proper),  buck  wheat,  beans,  pease,  &c.  In  many  of 
the  inland  parts  wheat  is  raised  in  large  quantities ;  but 
on  the  sea-coast  it  has  never  been  cultivated  with  suc¬ 
cess,  being  subject  to  blasts.  The  fruits  which  the  coun¬ 
try  yields  from  culture,  are  apples  in  the  greatest  plenty  ; 
of  these  cyder  is  made,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  ;  also  pears  of  various  sorts, 
quinces,  peaches  (from  which  is  made  peach  brandy), 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  &c.  The  culinary  plants  are 
such  as  have  already  been  enumerated.  New  England  is 
a  fine  grazing  country  ;  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
are  generally  intersected  with  brooks  of  water,  the 
banks  of  which  are  lined  with  a  tract  of  rich  meadow 
or  interval  land.  The  high  and  rocky  ground  is,  in 
many  parts,  covered  with  honeysuckle,  and  generally 
affords  the  finest  of  pasture.  It  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  therefore,  that  New  England  boasts  ot 
raising  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world  ;  nor  will 
she  he  envied,  when  the  labour  of  raising  them  is  taken 
into  view.  Two  months  of  the  hottest  season  in  the 
year  the  farmers  are  employed  in  procuring  food  for 
their  cattle;  and  the  cold  winter  is  spent  in  dealing  it 
out  to  them.  The  pleasure  and  profit  of  doing  this,  is 
ing  compensation  to  the  honest  and 
>o  industrious  former. 

Population,  New  England  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
custom^’  Umted  States.  It  contained  1,461,391  freemen,  free- 
and  direr-  men  i'1  1810,  and  418  slaves.  New  England  then, 
►ions.  should  any  great  and  sudden  emergency  require  it, 


however  a  satisfy 
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could  furnish  an  army  of  200,000  men.  The  great  body 
ot  these  are  land-holders  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  England. 
The  former  attaches  them  to  their  country  ;  the  latter,  ”v— ■ 
by  making  them  strong  and  healthy,  enables  them  to 
defend  it.  The  boys  are  early  taught  the  use  of  arms, 
and  make  the  best  of  soldiers.  Few  countries  on  earth, 
of  equal  extent  and  population,  can  furnish  a  more  for¬ 
midable  army  than  this  part  of  the  union. 

New  England  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  nur¬ 
sery  of  men,  whence  are  annually  transplanted,  into 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  thousands  of  its  na¬ 
tives.  The  state  of  Vermont,  which  is  but  recently 
formed,  and  contained  217,000  souls  in  1810,  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  inhabitants  from  Connecticut  than  from  any 
other  state  ;  and  yet  between  the  years  x 774  and  t8i0, 
notwithstanding  her  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont, 
Susquehannah,  and  other  places,  and  the  depoulation 
occasioned  by  a  seven  years  bloody  war,  it  is  found, 
from  an  actual  census  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  that  they  have  increased  from  197,856, 
their  number  in  1774,  to  261,942,  their  number  in 
1810.  Vast  numbers  of  the  New  Englanders,  since 
the  war,  have  emigrated  into  the  northern  parts  ot 
New  Vork,  into  Kentucky  and  the  Western  Territory, 
and  into  Georgia  ;  and  some  are  scattered  into  every 
state,  and  every  town  of  note  in  the  union. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  stout,  and 
well  built.  They  glory,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  in 
possessing  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  induced  their 
ancestors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean  and  the  hardships  of  settling  in  a 
wilderness.  Their  education,  laws,  and  situation,  serve 
to  inspire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty.  Their 
jealousy  is  awakened  at  the  first  motion  toward  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  rights.  They  are  indeed  often  jealous 
to  excess  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  a  frightful  source  ot 
imaginary  grievances,  and  of  innumerable  groundless 
suspicions  and  unjust  complaints  against  government. 

A  law,  respecting  the  descent  of  estates  which  are 
generally  held  in  fee  simple,  which  for  substance  is 
the  same  in  all  the  New  England  states,  is  the  chief 
foundation  and  protection  of  this  liberty.  By  this 
law,  the  possessions  of  the  father  are  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  all  the  children,  excepting  the  eldest  son, 
who  has  a  double  portion.  In  this  way  is  preserved 
that  happy  mediocrity  among  the  people,  which,  by 
inducing  economy  and  industry,  removes  from  them 
temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them  to  habits  of 
sobriety  and  temperance.  At  the  same  time,  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  frugality  exempt  them  from  want,  and  from 
the  necessity  ot  submitting  to  any  encroachment  on  their 
liberties. 

In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  diflu- 
sed  among  all  ranks  of  people  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  globe ;  arising  from  the  excellent 
establishment  of  schools  in  every  township.  Another 
source  of  information  to  the  people  is  the  new-papers, 
of  which  not  less  than  200,000  are  printed  every  week 
in  New  England,  and  circulated  in  almost  every  town 
and  village  in  the  country.  A  person  0!  mature  age, 
who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

By  means  of  this  general  establishment  ol  school-,  the 
extensive  circulation  of  newspapers,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  spread  of  learning,  every  township  throughout 

the  country  is  furnished  with  men  capable  ot  couducl- 
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New  tng  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment  and  dis- 
England.  cretion.  These  men  are  the  channels  of  political  in- 

- - - -  formation  to  the  lorver  class  of  people  ;  if  such  a  class 

may  be  said  to  exist  in  New  England,  where  every 
man  thinks  himself  at  least  as  good  as  his  neighbour, 
and  believes  that  all  mankind  are,  or  ought  to  be,  equal. 
The  people  from  their  childhood  form  habits  of  can¬ 
vassing  public  affairs,  and  commence  politicians.  This 
naturally  leads  them  to  be  very  inquisitive.  This 
desire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
prevails  throughout  all  classes  of  people  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  from  their  various  modes  of  expressing  it, 
some  of  which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  bordering  on 
impertinence,  strangers  have  been  induced  to  mention 
impertinent  inquisitiveness  as  adistinguishingcharacter- 
istic  of  New  England  people. — Each  man  also  has  his 
independent  system  of  politics  5  and  each  assumes  a 
dictatorial  office.  Hence  originates  that  restless,  liti¬ 
gious,  complaining  spirit,  which  forms  a  dark  shade  in 
the  character  of  New  Englandmen. 

Before  the  American  war,  which  introduced  into 
New  England  a  flood  of  corruptions,  with  many  im¬ 
provements,  the  Sabbath  was  observed  with  great  strict¬ 
ness  ;  no  unnecessary  travelling,  no  secular  business,  no 
visiting,  no  diversions,  were  permitted  on  that  sacred 
day.  They  considered  it  as  consecrated  to  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  and  were  generally  punctual  and  serious  in  their 
attendance  upon  it.  Their  laws  were  strict  in  guarding 
the  Sabbath  against  every  innovation.  The  supposed 
severity  with  which  the'se  laws  were  composed  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  together  with  some  other  traits  in  their  religi¬ 
ous  character,  have  acquired,  for  the  New  Englanders, 
the  name  of  a  superstitious  bigotted  people.  But  su¬ 
perstition  and  bigotry  are  so  indefinite  in  their  significa¬ 
tions,  and  so  variously  applied  by  persons  of  different 
principles  and  educations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  they  deserved  that  character.  Lea¬ 
ving  every  person  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  we  will  only  observe,  that,  since  the  war,  a 
catholic  tolerant  spirit,  occasioned  by  a  more  enlarged 
intercourse  with  mankind,  has  greatly  increased,  and  is 
becoming  universal ;  and  if  they  do  not  break  the 
proper  bound,  and  liberalize  away  all  true  religion,  of 
which  there  is  much  danger,  they  will  counteract  that 
strong  propensity  in  human  nature,  which  leads  men  to 
vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 

There  is  one  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  character  of  this  people,  which  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  ;  and  that  is,  the  custom  of  annually  cele¬ 
brating  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  In  the  spring,  the 
several  governors  issue  their  proclamations,  appointing 
a  day  to  be  religiously  observed  in  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  throughout  their  respective  states,  in  which 
the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly  call  for 
humiliation,  are  enumerated.  In  autumn,  after  harvest, 
that  gladsome  era  in  the  husbandman’s  life,  the  gover¬ 
nors  again  issue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a  day 
of  public  thanksgiving,  enumerating  the  public  bles¬ 
sings  received  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  year. 
This  pious  custom  originated  with  their  venerable 
ancestors,  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  j  and  has 
been  handed  down  as  sacred  through  the  successive 
generations  of  their  posterity.  A  custom  so  rational, 
and  so  happily  calculated  to  cherish  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  sense  of  their  dependence  on  the  great  Bene- 
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factor  of  the  world  for  all  their  blessings,  it  is  hoped  New 
will  ever  be  sacredly  preserved.  England 

The  people  of  New  England  generally  obtain  their  V“”“ 
estates  by  hard  and  persevering  labour  :  They  of  conse¬ 
quence  know  their  value,  and  spend  with  frugality. 

Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate  fare 
better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide  a 
competent  maintenance  for  their  poor  5  and  the  neces¬ 
sitous  stranger  is  protected  and  relieved  from  their 
humane  institutions.  It  may  in  truth  be  said,  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier,  better 
furnished  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
or  more  independent,  than  the  farmers  in  New  England. 

As  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  hardy  independent 
freeholders,  their  manners  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
congenial  to  their  employment,  plain,  simple,  and 
unpolished.  Strangers  are  received  and  entertained 
among  them  with  a  great  deal  of  artless  sincerity  and 
friendly  unformal  hospitality.  Their  children,  those 
imitative  creatures,  to  whose  education  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and  habits  of 
those  around  them  ;  and  the  stranger,  with  pleasure, 
notices  the  honest  and  decent  respect  that  is  paid  him 
by  the  children  as  he  passes  through  the  country. 

As  the  people,  by  representation,  make  their  own 
laws  and  appoint  their  own  officers,  they  cannot  be 
oppressed  j  and  living  under  governments  which  have 
few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  motives  to  bribery, 
corrupt  canvassings,  or  intrigue.  Beal  abilities  and  a 
moral  character  unblemished,  are  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  the  view  of  most  people  for  offices  of  public 
trust.  The  expression  of  a  wish  to  be  promoted  is  the 
direct  way  to  be  disappointed. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  generally  fond 
of  the  arts,  and  have  cultivated  them  with  great  success. 

Their  colleges  have  flourished  beyond  any  others  in  the 
United  States.  The  illustrious  characters  they  have 
produced,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  politics, 
law,  divinity,  the  mathematics  and  philosophy,  natural 
and  civil  history,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in 
poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  these  observations. 

Many  of  the  women  in  New  England  are  handsome. 

They  generally  have  fair,  fresh,  and  healthful  counte¬ 
nances,  mingled  with  much  female  softness  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  Those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  (and  they  are  considerably  numerous)  are 
genteel,  easy,  and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  are 
sprightly  and  sensible  in  conversation.  They  are  early 
taught  to  manage  domestic  concerns  with  neatness  and 
economy.  Ladies  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  make 
it  a  part  of  their  daily  business  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  the  family.  Employment  at  the  needle,  in  cookery, 
and  at  the  spinning-wheel,  with  them  is  honourable. 

Idleness,  even  in  those  of  independent  fortunes,  is  uni¬ 
versally  disreputable.  The  women  in  the  country 
manufacture  the  greatest  part  of  the  clothing  of  their 
families.  Their  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  strong  and 
decent.  Their  butter  and  cheese  are  not  inferior  to  any 
in  the  world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amusement  in 
New  England  •,  and  of  this  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming  is  practised  by  none 
but  those  who  cannot  or  rather  will  not  find  a  reputable 
employment.  The  gamester,  the  horse-jockey,  and 
the  knave,  are  equally  despised,  and  their  company  is 
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avoided  by  all  who  would  fuftain  fair  and  irreproach¬ 
able  characters.  The  odious  and  inhuman  practices  of 
duelling,  gouging,  cock-fighting,  and  horfe-racing, 
are  fcarcely  known  here. — The  athletic  and  healthy 
diverfions  of  cricket,  football,  quoits,  wreftling,  jump¬ 
ing,  foot-races,  &c.  are  univerfally  praCtifed  in  the 
country,  and  fome  of  them  in  the  molt  populous  places, 
and  by  people  of  almoft  all  ranks.  Squirrel  hunting 
is  a  noted  diverfion  in  country  places,  where  this  kind 
of  game  is  plenty.  Some  divert  themfelves  with  fox¬ 
hunting,  and  others  with  the  more  profitable  fports  of 
filhing  and  duck-hunting  ;  and  in  the  frontier  fettle- 
ments,  where  deer  and  fur-game  abound,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  make  a  lucrative  fport  of  hunting  them.  In  the 
winter  feafon,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow, 
which  is  commonly  two  or  three  months,  fleighing  is 
the  general  diverfion.  A  great  part  of  the  families 
throughout  the  country  are  furnithed  with  horfes  and 
fleighs. 

New  England  has  no  one  ftaple  commodity.  The 
ocean  and  the  forefts  afford  the  two  principal  articles  of 
export,  Cod-filli,  mackarel,  (had,  falmon,  and  other 
filh,  whale-oil,  and  whale-bone,  mails,  boards,  fcant- 
ling,  ftaves,  hoops,  and  fhingles,  have  been  and  are  fiill 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  annual  amount  of 
cod  and  other  fi(h  for  foreign  exportation,  including 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  whale-fifhery,  is  eftimated  at 
upwards  of  half  a  million. — Befides  the  articles  enu¬ 
merated,  they  export  from  the  various  parts  of  New 
England  (hips  built  for  fale,  horfes,  mules,  live  flock, 
pickled  beef  and  pork,  pot-afh,  pearl-afh,  flax-feed, 
butter  and  cheefe,  rum,  &c.  The  balance  of  trade, 
as  far  as  imperfeCt  calculations  will  enable  us  to  judge, 
has  generally  been  againlf  New  England;  not  from  any 
unavoidable  neceflity,  but  from  her  extravagant  impor¬ 
tations.  From  a  view  of  the  annual  imports  into  New 
England,  it  appears  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  con- 
fifts^of  the  luxuries,  or  at  belt  the  difpenfable  conveni¬ 
ences  of  life  ;  the  country  affords  the  neceffariesin  great 
abundance. 

ENGLISH,  or  the  ENGLISH  Tongue,  the  language 
fpoken  by  the  people  of  England,  and,  with  fome  varia¬ 
tion,  by  thofe  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  part  of  Ireland,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Britilh  dominions. 

The  ancient  language  of  Britain  is  generally  allow¬ 
ed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Gallic,  or  French  ; 
this  ifland,  in  all  probability,  having  been  firlf  peopled 
from  Gallia,  as  both  Csefar  and  Tacitus  affirm,  and 
prove  by  many  flrong  and  conclufive  arguments,  as  by 
their  religion,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  the  nearnefs  of 
their  fituation.  But  now  we  have  very  frnall  remains 
of  the  ancient  Britifh  tongue,  except  in  Wales,  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  ifland*  and  highlands  of  Scotland,  part  of 
Ireland,  and  fome  provinces  of  France ;  which  will  not 
appear  ftrange,  when  what  follows  is  confidered. 

Julius  Caefar,  fome  time  before  the  birth  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  made  a  defcent  upon  Britain,  though  he  may 
be  faid  rather  to  have  difcovered  than  conquered  it  ; 
but  about  the  year  of  Chrift  45,  in  the  time  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  Aulus  Plautius  was  fent  over  with  fome  Roman 
forces,  by  whom  two  kings  of  the  Britons,  i  ogodum- 
nus  and  Cara6!acus,  were  both  overcome  in  battle  : 
whereupon  a  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Malden  in 
Effete,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  were  redu- 
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ced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  :  after  that,  the  Englift. 
ifland  was  conquered  as  far  north  as  the  friths  of  Dun- -v  —  ‘ 
barton  and  Edinburgh,  by  Agricola,  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian  ;  whereupon  a  great  number  of  the  Britons,  in 
the  conquered  part  of  the  ifland,  retired  to  the  weft  part 
called  Wales,  carrying  their  language  with  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  Britain  being  thus  become  a 
Roman  province,  the  Roman  legions,  who  refided  in 
Britain  for  abuve  200  years,  undoubtedly  diffeminated 
the  Latin  tongue;  and  the  people  being  afterwards 
governed  by  laws  written  in  Latin  mult  neceiTarily 
make  a  mixture  of  languages.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  mutation  the  language  of  Britain  fuf- 
fered. 

Thus  the  Britifh  tongue  continued,  for  fome  time, 
mixed  with  the  provincial  Latin,  till,  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions  being  called  home,  the  Scots  and  Pifts  took  the 
opportunity  to  attack  and  harafs  England:  upon  which 
King  Vortigern,  about  the  year  440,  called  the  Saxons 
to  his  affiftance  ;  who  came  over  with  feveral  of  their 
neighbours,  and  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts, 
were  rewarded  for  their  fervices  with  the  ifle  of  I'hanet, 
and  the  whole  county  of  Kent;  but  growing  too  power¬ 
ful,  and  not  being  content  with  their  allotment,  dif- 
pnffeffed  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  country  on  this  fide 
of  the  Severn  *  :  thus  the  Britilh  tongue  was  in  a  great  *  See 
meafure  deftroyed,  and  the  Saxon  introduced  in  its  land,  N°  13 
ftead. 

What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long  before  the  conqueft, 
about  the  year  700,  we  may  obferve  in  the  moft  ancient 
manufeript  of  that  language,  which  is  a  glofs  on  the 
Evangelifts,  by  Bilhop  Edfrid,  in  which  the  three  firft 
articles  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  run  thus : 

“  Uren  fader  thic  arth  in  heofnas,  fic  gehalgud  thin 
noma,  fo  cymeth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa  fue  is  heofnas, 
and  in  eortho,”  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Danes  in¬ 
vaded  England  ;  and  getting  a  footing  in  the  northern 
and  eaftem  parts  of  the  country,  their  power  gradually 
increafed,  and  they  became  foie  mailers  of  it  in  about 
200  years.  By  this  means  the  ancient  Britilh  obtain¬ 
ed  a  tin&ure  of  the  Danifh  language  ;  but  their  govern¬ 
ment  being  of  no  long  continuance,  did  not  make  fo 
great  an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  next  re¬ 
volution,  when  the  whole  land,  A.  D.  1067,  was  fub- 
dued  by  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy  in 
France  :  for  the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their  con¬ 
queft,  endeavoured  to  make  their  language  as  generally 
received  as  their  commands,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
Britilh  language  an  entire  medley. 

About  the  year  900,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Anglo-Saxon,  ran  thus: 

“  Thue  ur  fader  the  cart  on  heofenum,  fi  thin  nama 
gehalgod  ;  curae  thin  rice  fithin  will  a  on  corthan  lwa, 
fwo  on  heofenum,”  Sec. 

About  the  year  1160,  under  Henry  II.  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  thus  by  Pope  Adrian,  an  Engliflinvan,  in  rhyme  : 

“  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 

“  Thy  name  be  lialyed  ever  licit, 

“  Thou  bring  us  thy  michel  blcfie  : 

“  Als  hit  in  heaven  y  doe, 

“  Evar  in  yearth  been  it  alfo,”  &c. 

Dr  Hicks  gives  us  an  extraordinary  Ipeuinen  of  th- 
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Englifh.  Englifh,  as  fpoken  in  the  year  1385,  upon  the  very 
e — v— '  fubjeft  of  the  Englifh  tongue. 

“  As  it  is  knowe  how  meny  maner  peple  beeth  in 
this  lond  3  ther  beeth  alfo  fo  many  dyvers  longages  and 
tonges.  Nothelefs  Walfchemen  and  Scots  that  beeth 
nought  medled  with  other  nation,  holdeth  wel  nyh  hir 
firfte  longage  and  fpeche  ;  but  yif  the  Scottes,  that 
-were  fometime  confederate  and  woned  with  the  Pi£les, 
drawe  fomewhat  after  hir  fpeche  ;  but  the  Flemynges, 
that  woneth  on  the  weft  fide  of  Wales,  haveth  loft  her 
ftrange  fpeche,  and  fpeketh  Sexonliche  now.  Alfo  Eng- 
lifhemen,  they  had  from  the  begynnynge  thre  maner 
fpeche  3  northerne,  foutherne,  and  middel  fpeche  in  the 
middel  of  the  lond,  as  they  come  of  thre  maner  of 
peple  of  Germania  :  nothelefs  by  commyxtion  and 
mellynge  firft  with  Danes,  and  afterwards  with  Nor¬ 
mans,  in  meny  the  contrary  longage  is  apayred  ( cor¬ 
rupted ). 

«  This  apayrynge  of  the  burth  of  the  tunge  is  by- 
caufe  of  tweie  things  •,  con  is  for  children  in  fcole  agenft 
the  ufuage  and  maner  of  all  other  nations,  beeth  com¬ 
pelled  for  to  leve  hir  own  longage,  and  for  to  conftrue 
hir  leffons  and  here  things  in  Frenfche,  and  fo  they 
haveth  fethe  Normans  come  firft  into  Engelond.  Alfo 
ventlemen  children  beeth  taught  to  fpeke  Frenfche 
from  the  tyme  that  they  beeth  roked  in  here  cradel, 
and  kunnelh  fpeke  and  play  with  a  childe’s  broohe  ;  and 
uplondiffche  men  will  lykne  hymfelf  to  gentilmen,  and 
fondeth  with  great  befyneffe  for  to  fpeak  Frenfche  to 
be  told  of. — Hit  feemeth  a  great  wonder  how  Eng- 
lifchemen  and  hir  own  longage  and  tonge  is  fo  dyverfe 
of  fown  in  this  oon  iland  ;  and  the  longage  of  Norman¬ 
die  is  comlynge  of  another  lond,  and  hath  oon  maner 
foun  amonge  alle  men  that  fpeketh  hit  arigt  in  Enge¬ 
lond.  Alfo  of  the  forelaid  Saxon  tonge  that  is  deled 
( divided )  a  three,  and  is  abide  fcarceliche  with  fewe 
uplondiflche  men  is  greet  wonder.  For  men  of  the  eft, 
with  men  of  the  weft,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the  fame 
partie  of  hevene  accordeth  more  in  fownynge  of  fpeche, 
than  men  of  the  north  with  men  of  the  fouth.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  Mercii,  that  beeth  men  of  myddel  Enge¬ 
lond,  as  it  were,  parteners  of  the  endes,  underftondeth 
bettre  the  fide  longes  northerne  and  foutherne,  than 
northerne  and  foutherne  underftondeth  either  other. 

_ All  the  longage  of  the  Northumbers  and  fpechial- 

liche  at  York,  is  fo  fcharp,  flitting,  and  frotynge,  and 
unfchape,  that  we  foutherne  men  may  that  longage 
unethe  underftonde,”  &c. 

In  the  year  1537?  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  printed  as 
follows  :  “  O  oure  father  which  arte  in  heven,  hallow¬ 
ed  be  thy  name  :  let  thy  kingdome  come,  thy  will  be 
fulfilled  as  well  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven  3  geve  us  this 
daye  in  dayly  bred,”  &c.  Where  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  diflion  is  brought  almoft  to  the  prefent  ftand- 
ard,  the  chief  variations  being  only  in  the  orthography. 
By  thefe  inftances,  and  many  others  that  might  be  gi¬ 
ven,  it  appears,  that  the  Englifli  Saxon  language,  of 
which  the  Normans  defpoiled  us  in  a  great  meafure, 
had  its  beauties,  was  fignificant  and  emphatical,  and 
preferable  to  what  they  impofed  on  us.  “  Great, 
verily  (fays  Camden),  was  the  glory  of  our  tongue 
before  the  Norman  conqueft,  in  this,  that  the  old  Eng¬ 
lifli  could  exprefs,  moft  aptly,  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  in  their  own  tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any.” 
Of  this  he  gives  feveral  examples. 


Having  thus  Ihown  how  the  ancient  Britilh  language  Englifli 
was  in  a  manner  extirpated  by  the  Romans,  Danes,  H 
and  Saxons,  and  fucceeded  by  the  Saxon,  and  after  Engraving, 
that  the  Saxon  blended  with  the  Norman  French,  we  ^ 

(hall  now  mention  two  other  caufes  of  change  in  the 
language.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  owing  to  the  Britons 
having  been  a  long  time  a  trading  nation,  whereby 
offices,  dignities,  names  of  wares,  and  terms  of  traffic, 
are  introduced,  which  we  take  with  the  wares  from  the 
perfons  of  whom  we  have  them,  and  form  them  anew, 
according  to  the  genius  of  our  own  tongue  3  and  be- 
fides  this  change  in  the  language,  arifing  from  com¬ 
merce,  Britain’s  having  been  a  confiderable  time  fub- 
jedl  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  mull 
unavoidably  have  introduced  feme  Italian  words  among 
us.  Secondly,  As  to  the  particular  properties  of  a 
language,  our  tongue  has  undergone  no  fmall  mutation, 
or  rather  has  received  no  fmall  improvement  upon  that 
account :  for,  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  learned 
have,  together  with  the  arts  and  fciences  now  rendered 
familiar  among  us,  introduced  abundance  3  nay,  almoft 
all  the  terms  of  art  in  the  mathematics,  philofophy, 
phyfic,  and  anatomy  3  and  we  have  entertained  many 
more  from  the  Latin,  French,  &c.  for  the  fake  of 
neatnefs  and  elegancy  :  fo  that,  at  this  day,  our  lan¬ 
guage,  which,  about  1800  years  ago,  was  the  ancient 
Britilh,  or  Wellh,  &c.  is  now  a  mixture  of  Saxon, 

Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danilli,  Norman,  and  modern  French, 
embellilhed  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  this,  in 
the  opinion  of  feme,  is  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  Englifh  tongue  as  now  fpoken  (for  all 
languages  have  undergone  changes,  and  do  continually 
participate  with  each  other),  that  it  has  fo  enriched 
it,  as  now  to  render  it  the  moft  copious,  fignificant, 
fluent,  courteous,  and  mafculine  language  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

ENGRAFTING,  in  Gardening.  See  Grafting, 
Gardening  Index. 

ENGRAILED,  or  Ingraxled,  in  Heraldry ,  a 
term  derived  from  the  French  grejhj ,  “  hail  3”  and 
fignifyingathing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broke  off 
the  edges,  leaving  them  ragged,  or  with  half  rounds,  or 
ffemicircles,  ftruck  out  of  their  edges. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  metals  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  and  reprefenting  thereon  figures,  letters,  or 
whatever  device  or  defign  the  artift  fancies. 

Engraving,  properly  a  branch  of  fculpture,  is  divided 
into  feveral  other  branches,  according  to  the  matter 
whereon  it  is  employed,  and  the  manner  of  performing 
it.  For  the  rudeft  branch,  that  of 

ENGRAVING  on  IVood,  fee  Wood ,  Engraving  on. 

ENGRAVING  on  Copper ,  the  making,  correfpondently 
to  feme  delineated  figure  or  defign,  fuch  concave  lines 
on  a  fmooth  furface  of  copper,  either  by  cutting  or 
corrofion,  as  render  it  capable,  when  charged  properly 
with  any  coloured  fluid,  of  imparting  by  compreflion 
an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  figure  or  defign  to  paper 
or  parchment. 

Whether  we  confider  the  art  of  engraving,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  utility  and  pleafure  it  affords,  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  attends  its  execution,  we  cannot  but  confefs, 
that  on  every  account  it  deferves  a  diftinguiflied  rank 
among  the  polite  arts  f.  It  is  by  means  of  this  art  f  See  Fa. 
that  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  adorned  with  the  lite  Arts, 
portraits  of  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages  and  all  na-N°i3. 

tions 
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Engraving,  tions  ;  that  their  memories,  their  moll  remarkable  and 
1  n~-v..  ,m>  moft  glorious  aflions,  are  tranfmitted  to  the  lated  po¬ 
sterity.  It  is  by  this  art  alfo,  that  the  paintings  of  the 
greated  mailers  are  multiplied  to  a  boundlefs  number  ; 
and  that  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  diffufed  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  thofe  beau¬ 
ties  from  which  their  didant  fituations  feemed  to  have 
for  ever  debarred  them  ;  and  perfons  of  moderate  for¬ 
tune  are  hereby  enabled  to  become  poffeffed  of  all  the 
fpirit,  and  all  the  poetry,  that  are  contained  in  thofe 
miracles  of  art,  which  feemed  to  have  been  referved  for 
the  temples  of  Italy,  or  the  cabinets  of  princes.  When 
we  refleft,  moreover,  that  the  engraver,  befide  the 
beauties  of  poetic  compofition,  and  the  artful  ordi¬ 
nance  of  defign,  is  to  exprefs,  merely  by  the  means  of 
light  and  (hade,  all  the  various  tints  of  colour  and  clair 
obfcure  ;  to  give  a  relief  to  each  figure,  and  a  truth  to 
each  objeft ;  that  he  is  now  to  paint  a  Iky  ferene  and 
bright,  and  then  loaded  with  dark  clouds ;  now  the 
pure  tranquil  dream,  and  then  the  foaming,  raging 
fea  ;  that  here  he  is  to  exprefs  the  charafler  of  the 
man,  drongly  marked  in  his  countenance,  and  there 
the  minutelt  ornament  of  his  drefs  ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
is  to  reprefent  all,  even  the  mod  difficult  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  vad  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  art,  and  that  degree  of  perfe&ion  to  which 
it  is  at  this  day  arrived.  See  the  article  Prints. 

Engraving  is  an  art,  for  the  greated  part,  of  mo¬ 
dern  invention  ;  having  its  rife  no  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  ancients,  it  is  true, 
praflifed  engraving  on  precious  dones  and  crydals 
with  very  good  fucoefs  ;  and  there  are  dill  many  of 
their  works  remaining  equal  to  any  production  of  the 
later  ages.  But  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  and 
blocks  of  wood,  to  afford  prints  or  impreffions,  was  not 
known  till  after  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil. 

The  different  modes  of  engraving  are  the  following : 

In  drokes  cut  through  a  thin  wax,  laid  upon  the 
copper,  with  a  point,  and  thefe  drokes  bitten  or  cor¬ 
roded  into  the  copper  with  aquafortis.  This  is  called 
etc  King. 

In  drokes  with  the  graver  alone,  unaffided  by  aqua¬ 
fortis.  In  this  indance,  the  defign  is  traced  with  a 
fiiarp  tool,  called  a  dry  point ,  upon  the  plate  ;  and  the 
drokes  are  cut  or  ploughed  upon  the  copper  with  an 
indrument  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  a  graver. 

In  drokes  fird  etched  and  afterwards  finidied  with 
the  graver  :  by  this  expedient  the  two  former  methods 
are  united. 

In  dots  without  drokes,  which  are  executed  with 
the  point  upon  the  wax  or  ground,  bitten  in  with  the 
aquafortis,  and  afterwards  harmonized  with  the  graver, 
by  the  means  of  which  indrument  fmall  dots  are  made  ; 
or  with  the  graver  alone,  as  in  the  tlefh  and  finer  parts, 
unaffided  with  the  point. 

In  dots  fird  etched  and  afterwards  harmonized  with 
the  dry  point,  performed  by  a  little  hammer,  called 
opus  mallei ,  or  the  work  of  the  hammer ,  as  praClifed  by 
I.utma  and  others. 

In  mezzotinto,  which  is  performed  by  a  dark  barb  or 
ground  being  raifed  uniformly  upon  the  plate  with  a 
toothed  tool.  The  defign  being  traced  upon  the  plate, 
the  light  parts  are  fcrapcd  off  by  indruments  for  that 
purpofe,  in  proportion  as  the  effeCt  requires. 

In  aquatinta,  a  newly  invented  method  of  engraving. 
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The  outline  h  fird  etched,  and  afterwards  a  fort  of  wafh  En^ravirg. 
is  laid  by  the  aquafortis  upon  the  plate,  refembling  ■"*>"  ■' 
drawings  in  Indian  ink,  bider,  &c. 

On  wood,  performed  with  a  Angle  block,  on  which 
the  defign  is  traced  with  a  pen,  and  thofe  parts  which 
fhould  be  white  carefully  hollowed  out;  and  this  block 
is  afterwards  printed  by  the  letter-prefs  printers,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  print  a  book. 

On  wood,  performed  with  two,  three,  or  more  blocks, 
the  fird  having  the  outlines  cut  upon  it ;  the  fecond  is 
referved  for  the  darker  flradows  ;  and  the  third  for  the 
diadows  which  terminate  upon  the  lights  ;  and  thefe 
are  fubdituted  in  their  turn,  each  print  receiving  an 
impreffion  from  every  block.  This  mode  of  engraving 
is  called  chiaro-fcuro,  and  was  defigned  to  reprefent  the 
drawings  of  the  old  maders. 

On  wood  and  on  copper:  in  thefe  the  outline  is  en¬ 
graved  in  a  bold  dark  dyle  upon  the  copper  ;  and  two 
or  more  blocks  of  wood  are  fubdituted  to  produce  the 
darker  and  lighter  diadows,  as  before. 

Of  all  thofe  modes  of  engraving,  the  mod  ancient  is 
that  on  wood ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  fird  im¬ 
preffions  on  paper  were  taken  from  carved  wooden 
blocks.  From  this  invention  it  appears  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  brief-malers  or  makers  of  playing-cards, 
who  pra&ifed  the  art  in  Germany  about  the  beginning 
of  the  ijth  century.  From  the  fame  fource  may  per¬ 
haps  be  traced  the  fird  idea  of  moveable  types,  which 
appeared  not  many  years  after  :  for  thefe  brief-malers 
did  not  entirely  confine  themfelves  to  the  printing  and 
painting  of  cards,  but  produced  alfo  fubje&s  of  a  more 
devout  nature  ;  many  of  which,  taken  from  holy 
writ,  are  dill  preferved  in  different  libraries  in  Ger¬ 
many,  with  the  explanatory  text  facing  the  figures  ; 
the  whole  engraved  in  wood.  In  this  manner  they 
even  formed  a  fpecies  of  books  ;  fuch  as,  Hijlona 
fanEli  Johannis ,  ejufque  Vijiones  Apocalypticce  ;  Hijloria 
Veteris  et  Novi  Tejlamenti,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Poor  Man's  Bible.  Thefe  lhort  mementos  were  print¬ 
ed  only  on  one  fide  ;  and  two  of  them  being  paded 
together,  had  the  appearance  of  a  fingle  leaf.  The 
earlied  date  on  any  of  thefe  wooden  cuts  is  1423. 

The  fubje£l  is  St  Chrijlopher  carrying  the  Infant  JeJus 
over  the  Sea ,  preferved  in  a  convent  at  Buxheim  near 
Menningen.  It  is  of  a  folio  fize,  illuminated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  playing  cards  ;  and  at  the  bottom  is 
this  infeription,  Chrijloferi  faciem  die  yuacunyue  tueris. 

Ilia  nernpe  die  morte  mala  non  morieris.  Millefmo  CCCL  * 

XX0  tertio. 

Upon  the  invention  of  moveable  type*,  that  branch  Strutt's 
of  the  brief-malers  bufinefs,  fo  far  as  it  regarded  the  Hl'1'  °J  F"‘‘ 
making  of  books,  was  gradually  difeontinued  ;  but  the  ' lg% 
art  itfelf  of  engraving  on  wood  continued  in  an  im¬ 
proving  date;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  it  became  cullomary 
for  almod  every  one  of  the  German  engravers  on 
copper  to  engrave  on  wood  alfo.  1  he  works  of  Al¬ 
bert  Durer  in  this  dyle  of  engraving  are  jultly  held 
in  the  highed  edeem.  Italy,  France,  and  Holland, 
have  produced  many  capital  artills  ol  this  kind;  but 
for  boldnefs  and  fpirit,  we  mull  fee  the  prints  of  Chri- 
dopher  Jegher,  who  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Rubens,  and  was  without  doubt  ndided  by  that  great 
rnader. 

The  invention  of  that  fpecies  of  engraving  dillin- 
R  2  guilhed 
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Engraving,  guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  cluaro-fcuro ,  feems  alfo 

' - r -  to  be  juftly  claimed  by  the  German?,  and  firft  pTac- 

tifed  by  ?.Iair  ;  one  of  whofe  prints  of  this  kind  is  dated 
1499.  Many  excellent  works  in  chiaro-fcuro  have 
been  produced  in  France  ;  and  in  Italy  it  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  performances  of  Titian  and  Parmegiano  ; 
but  the  attempts  of  Jackfon,  Kirkall,  and  otners  in 
England,  have  not  been  equally  fuccefsful,  A  fet  of 
excellent  prints  in  this  way  have  lately  been  publifhed 
by  J.  Skippe,  Efq.  a  connofffeur  and  dillettante. 

In  Germany,  about  the  year  1450,  prints  from  en¬ 
graved  copper  firft  made  their  appearance.  The  ear- 
lieft  date  of  a  copperplate  print  is  indeed  only  1461  ; 
but  however  faulty  this  print  may  be  with  refpeft  to 
the  drawing,  or  defeclive  in  point  of  tafte,  the  mecha¬ 
nical  part  of  the  execution  of  it  has  by  no  means  the 
appearance  of  being  one  of  the  firft  produflions  of  the 
Strutt's  graver.  We  have  alfo  feveral  other  engravings,  evi- 
Jlift.  o/fa-dentlv  the  work  of  the  fame  mailer;  in  which  the 
graving,  impreflions  are  fo  neatly  taken  from  the  plates,  and  the 
engravings  fo  clearly  printed  in  every  part,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearance  they  could  not  be  executed 
in  a  much  better  manner  in  the  prefent  day,  with  all 
the  conveniences  which  the  copperplate  printers  now 
poflefs,  and  the  additional  knowledge  thev  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  have  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  three 
centuries.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  if 
they  were  not  the  firft  fpecimens  of  the  engraver’s  work- 
raanlhip,  they  were  much  lefs  the  firft  efforts  of  the 
copperplate  printer’s  ability.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  .Martin  Schoen,  who  is  faid,  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  to  have  worked  from  1460  to 
i486,  was  apparently  the  fcholar  of  Stoltzhirs  ;  for  he 
followed  his  ft  vie  of  engraving,  and  copied  from  him 
a  fet  of  prints,  reprefenting  the  paftion  of  our  Saviour. 
Now,  allowing  Stoltzhirs  to  have  preceded  his  difciple 
only  ten  years,  this  carries  the  era  of  the  art  back  to 
1450,  as  was  faid  above.  There  is  no  ground  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  was  known  to  the  Italians  till  at  leaft  ten 
years  afterwards.  The  earlieft  prints  that  are  known 
to  be  theirs  are  a  fet  of  the  feven  planets,  and  an  al¬ 
manack  by  way  of  frontifpiece  •,  on  which  are  direc¬ 
tions  for  finding  Eafter  from  the  year  1465  to  1 51 7 
inclufive  :  and  we  may  be  well  allured,  that  the  engra¬ 
vings  were  not  antedated,  for  the  almanack  of  courfe  be¬ 
came  lefs  and  lefs  valuable  every  year.  In  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  therefore,  thefe  prints  mull  have  been  executed  in 
the  year  1464.  which  is  only  four  years  later  than  the 
Italians  themfelves  lay  any  claim  to.  The  three  earlieft 
Italian  engravers  are,  Finiguerra,  Boticelli,  and  Bal- 
dini.  If  we  are  to  refer  thefe  prints  to  any  of  the 
three,  we  (hall  naturally  c  .nclude  them  to  be  the  work 
of  Finiguerra  or  Baldini  ;  for  they  are  not  equal  either 
in  drawing  or  compofition  to  thofe  aferibed  to  Boticelli, 
which  we  know  at  leaft  were  defigned  by  him  ;  and  as 
Baldini  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  worked  from  the  de- 
figns  of  Boticelli,  it  will  appear  moll  probable  that 
they  belong  to  Finiguerra. 

With  relpeft  to  the  invention  of  etching ,  it  feems  to 
be  not  well  known  to  whom  it  is  to  be  aferibed.  One 
of  the  mod  early  fpecimens  is  that  print  by  Albert 
Durer,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Canon ,  dated  1518, 
and  thought  by  fome,  with  little  foundation,  to  have 
been  worked  on  a  plate  of  iron.  Another  etching  by 
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the  fame  artift  is  Mufes  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Erwravirfc 
Law,  dated  1524.  It  was  alfo  praflifed  in  Italy  foon  v  , 

after  this  by  Parmegiano,  in  whofe  etchings  we  dif- 
cover  the  hand  of  the  artift  working  out  a  fyftem  as 
it  were  trom  his  own  imagination,  and  ftriving  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  forms  he  wanted  to  exprefs.  We  fee  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  he  laboured  under;  and  cannot  doubt,  from  the 
examination  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  execution 
of  his  works,  that  he  bad  no  inftrudlion  ;  and  that  it 
•was  fometbing  entirely  new  to  him.  If  the  ftory  is 
true,  that  he  kept  an  engraver  by  profeflion  in  his 
houfe,  toe  novelty  of  the  art  is  rendered  fo  much  the 
more  probable.  He  died  in  1540. 

As  to  that  fpecies  of  engraving  in  which  the  modes 
of  etching  and  cutting  with  the  graver  are  united,  it 
muft  have  been  found  neceffary  immediately  upon  the 
invention  of  etching  ;  it  was,  however,  firft  carried  to 
perfection  by  G.  Audran,  and  is  now  almoft  univer-- 
lally  pradifed,  whether  the  work  is  in  ftrokes  or  in , 
dots. 

Engraving  in  dots,  the  prefent  falhionable  method, 
is  a  very  old  invention,  and  the  only  mode  difeovered 
by  the  Italians.  Agoftina  de  Mulls,  commonly  called 
Augujline  of  Venice,  a  pupil  of  Marc  Antonio,  ufed  it 
in  ieveral  of  his  earlieft  works,  but  confined  it  to  the 
flelh,  as  in  the  undated  print  of  An  Old  Man  feated 
upon  a  Bank,  with  a  cottage  in  the  back  ground.  He 
flourilhed  from  1509  to  1536.  We  alfo  find  it  in  a 
print  of  “  A  iingle  figure  Handing,  bolding  a  cup  and 
looking  upwards,”  by  Giulio  Campagnola,  who  engra¬ 
ved  about  the  year  1516.  The  back  ground  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  round  dots,  made  apparently  with  a  dry 
point.  The  figure  is  outlined  with  a  ftroke  deeply 
engraved,  and  finilhed  with  dots,  in  a  manner  greatly 
refembling  thofe  prints  which  Demarteau  engraved  at 
Paris  in  imitation  of  red  chalk.  The  hair  and  beard 
are  expreffed  by  ftrokes.  Stephen  de  Laulne,  a  native 
of  Germany,  followed  the  Heps  of  Campagnola  ;  and 
many  of  his  flight  works  are  executed  in  dots  only. 

John  Boulanger,  a  French  artift,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
middle  of  the  lall  century,  and  his  cotemporary  Ni¬ 
cholas  Van  Plattenberg,  improved  greatly  on  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  praflifed  it  with' much  fuccefs.  It  is  only, 
however,  of  late,  that  it  has  been  confidered  as  an  ob- 
je<ft  worthy  of  general  imitation.  John  Lutma  exe¬ 
cuted  this  kind  of  work  with  a  hammer  and  a  fmall 
punch  or  chiffel. 

The  method  of  engraving  in  mezxotinlo  was  invent¬ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  and  the 
invention  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  though  it  has  alfo  been  afferted  that  he  learnt  the 
fecret  from  another.  See  Mezzotinto. 

Of  the  method  of  engraving  in  aquatinta,  a  fhort  and 
general  account  has  already  been  given  under  that 
word.  See  Aquatinta.  But  as  fome  farther  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  art  of  engraving 
has  fallen  in  our  way,  we  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
laying  it  before  our  readers. 

Engraving  in  aquatinta,  was  originally  invented  by 
Le  Prince,  a  French  artift.  For  a  long  time,  his  pro- 
cefs  was  kept  iecret  ;  and  his  prints,  it  is  faid,  were  at 
firft  fold  for  drawings.  As  a  proof  that  the  art  rofe  at 
once  to  perfe£tion,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
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prints  which  were  executed  by  him,  are  ftill  admired  as 
the  fineft  and  beft  fpecimens  of  the  art.  It  appears, 
however,  that  he  was  only  acquainted  with  the  powder¬ 
ed  grain,  and  the  common  method  of  ltopping  out. 
The  firft  who  praftifed  this  art  in  England,  was  Mr 
Paul  Sandby.  By  him,  we  are  informed,  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Jukes,  whofe  works  afford  excellent 
examples  to  what  perfe£tion  the  art  has  been  carried  ; 
and  although  it  is  now  generally  praftifed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  yet  in  no  country  with  greater  fuccefs  than  in 
Britain. 

The  principle  of  this  procefs  confifts  in  corroding  the 
copper  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  an  impreflion  from  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  appearance  of  a  tint  laid  on  paper,  or  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  Indian  ink.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  covering 
the  copper  with  fome  fubitance  which  aflumes  a  granu¬ 
lated  form,  and  prevents  the  acid  from  a£ling  where  the 
particles  adhere  j  and  thus  the  copper  is  only  partially 
corroded.  The  more  minute  the  particles  are.,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  the  impreflion  from  the  plate  will  more  nearly  re¬ 
ferable  a  wafh  of  Indian  ink,  or  a  drawing  j  but  the 
larger  the  particles  are,  the  granulation  becomes  more 
diftincl.  The  powder  or  granulation  is  called  the  aqua- 
tinla  grain.  It  is  produced  in  two  ways. 

The  procefs  for  ufing  the  powdered  grain,  which  was 
firft  employed,  is  the  following.  The  outline  being 
etched  on  a  copperplate,  fome  fubftance  which  eafily 
melts  with  heat,  adheres  to  the  plate  when  cold,  and 
refills  the  aflion  of  the  aquafortis,  is  to  be  finely  pow¬ 
dered  and  fifted.  Befides  afphaltum,  rofin,  and  gum 
fandaric,  the  fubflances  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  already  referred  to,  Burgundy  pitch,  gum 
copal,  gum  maftic,  as  well  as  fome  other  refins  and  gum 
refins,  may  be  employed.  Gum  copal,  it  is  obferved, 
produces  a  grain  which  refills  the  aquafortis  extremely 
well.  Whatever  the  fubftance  is  which  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  great  objedf  of  the  artift  in  its  application 
is,  to  have  it  equally  diftributed  over  the  plate.  This 
is  an  effential  part  of  the  operation,  and  requires  con- 
fiderable  attention.  The  ufual  method  is,  to  tie  up  a 
quantity  of  the  powder  in  a  piece  of  muflin,  and  to  ftrike 
it  againft  a  flick  held  at  a  eonfiderable  height  above 
the  plate.  Thus  managed,  the  powder  fettles  equally 
over  it,  in  the  fame  uniform  manner  that  hair  powder 
fettles  on  the  furniture  of  an  apartment,  where  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  hair-drefler  are  performed.  The  plate 
being  thus  covered  equally  with  the  dull  or  powder,  it 
is  to  be  fixed  upon  it  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat,  to  melt  the  particles.  This  is  ufually  done  by 
holding  lighted  piects  of  brown  paper,  rolled  up,  and 
moving  them  about  till  the  whole  of  the  powder  is 
melted,  which  is  known  by  its  changing  to  a  brown  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  after  being  exa¬ 
mined  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  if  the  particles  appear  to 
be  uniformly  diftributed,  the  artift  proceeds  to  the  next 
part  of  the  procefs. 

Thofe  parts  of  the  defign  or  drawing  to  be  engraved, 
which  are  perfedlly  white,  are  to  be  obferved  and  mark¬ 
ed,  and  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  plate  mud  be 
covered  or  flopped  out.  This  is  beft  done  by  means  of 
maftic  varnifh,  diluted  to  fuch  a  confidence  with  tur¬ 
pentine  as  to  work  freely  with  the  pencil.  To  give  it 
colour,  lamp-back  fhcu'd  be  mixed  with  it,  that  the 
touches  of  the  pencil  may  be  diftinftly  feen.  When 


thofe  parts  of  the  plate  which  are  flopped  out,  are  fuf- 
ficiently  dry,  a  border  of  wax  is  raiftd  round  the  plate, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  etching,  and  the  aquafortis 
diluted  with  water  is  poured  on.  This  being  the  moft 
precarious  part  of  the  procefs,  requires  the  greateft  ex¬ 
perience.  When  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  aquafortis  has 
remained  on  the  plate  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  that 
when  an  impreflion  is  taken,  it  will  produce  the  lighted 
fhade  in  the  drawing,  it  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  is 
wafhed  with  water  and  dried.  The  lighteft  tints  are 
then  flopped  out,  and  the  aquafortis  is  again  poured 
on  ;  and  this  procefs  is  repeated  as  often  as  there  are 
tints  or  fhades  to  be  produced  in  the  plate. 

Many  plates  are  entirely  etched  in  this  way,  by  al¬ 
ternately  flopping  out  and  biting  in.  It  is,  however, 
found  to  be  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  impoflible, 
to  produce  impreflions  of  minute  and  complicated  ob- 
jefts  with  the  requilite  degree  of  delicacy  and  freedom. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  another  procefs  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  by  which  the  touches  are  laid  on  the  plate,  with 
equal  eafe  and  expedition  as  on  drawings  with  Indian 
ink.  Fine  wafhed  whitening  is  mixed  with  treacle  or 
fugar,  and  diluted  with  water  in  the  pencil,  that  it  may 
work  freely.  This  is  laid  on  the  plate  covered  with 
the  aquatint  ground,  in  the  fame  way  as  ink  on  the 
drawing.  When  this  is  dry,  the  whole  of  the  plate  is 
varnilhed  over  with  a  thin  turpentine  or  maftic  varnifh, 
and  when  this  is  dry,  the  aquafortis  is  pourtd  on.  The 
varnifh  immediately  breaks  up  in  thofe  parts  of  the  plate 
where  the  treacle  mixture  was  laid,  and  thus  they  are 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  acid,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  plate  remain  untouched.  Thus  the  touches  or 
places  of  the  plate  where  the  treacle  has  been  applied, 
are  bit  in  deeper  than  the  reft,  and  have  the  prtcifion 
of  touches  done  with  Indian  ink.  The  plate  being 
thus  completely  bit  in,  the  bordering  wax  is  removed, 
by  gently  heating  it  with  a  piece  of  lighted  paper. 
It  is  then  cleared  from  the  ground,  and  varnifhed  by 
means  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  being  wiped  clean  with 
a  rag  and  a  little  fine  whitening,  it  is  ready  for  the 
printer. 

But  in  this  method  of  aquatinting,  it  is  found  difficult 
to  produce  the  neceffary  degree  of  coarfenefs  or  finenefs 
in  the  grain  ;  and  plates  which  are  engraved  in  this 
manner  afford  but  a  fmall  number  of  impreflions  before 
they  are  worn  out.  On  this  account  it  is  now  more 
rarely  followed. 

The  other  method  of  producing  the  aquatint  ground, 
which  is  more  generally  adopted,  is  t Ire  following.  A 
refinous  fubftance,  as  common  refin,  Burgundy  pitch, 
or  maftic,  is  diffolved  in  fpiritsof  wine.  This  folution  is 
poured  all  over  the  plate,  which  is  inclined,  till  the 
whole  of  the  fuperfluous  fluid  drains  off,  and  what  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  plate  becomes  quite  dry  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  plate  being  then  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glafs,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  of  the  fpirit  hav¬ 
ing  evaporated,  the  refinous  matter  is  left  in  a  granu¬ 
lated  dale,  or  is  cracked  in  every  direclion,  and  adheres 
ftrongly  to  the  copper.  In  this  way  a  regular  and 
beautiful  grain  is  eafily  produced,  which  will  be  found 
preferable,  at  leaf!  for  moft  purpofes,  to  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  former  method.  The  grain  being  thus 
formed,  the  other  parts  of  the  procefs  arc  conduced  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before  defcribed. 

Such 
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■Engraving.  Such  are  the  ufual  methods  of  conducing  this  procefs. 

'““•"V— We  (hall  add  a  few  hints  which  the  young  artift  may 
find  ufeful  in  the  different  parts  of  it.  With  regard  to 
the  materials  which  are  employed,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fpirits  of  wine  (hould  be  redtified,  and  of  the 
bed  quality.  Refinous  matters,  as  common  refin,  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch,  and  gum  maftic,  yield  grains  of  a  different 
appearance  and  form ;  fo  that  advantage  may  be  taken 
of  this  circum(lance,by  ufing  them  fometimes  feparately, 
and  fometimes  mixed  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  the  views  and  talle  of  the  artift.  Different  propor¬ 
tions  of  refin  may  be  employed,  to  produce  grains  of 
different  kinds.  When  a  coarfe  grain  is  intended,  a 
greater  proportion  is  to  be  employed  ;  and  when  a  fine 
grain  is  wanted,  a  fmalier  proportion  of  refin  only  is 
required.  The  proper  proportions  may  be  afcertained 
by  providing  a  number  of  fpare  pieces  of  copper  ;  on 
thefe  the  liquid  may  be  poured,  and  the  grain  examined, 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  plate  which  is  to  be  engraved. 
After  the  folution  is  made,  it  (hould  remain  undifturbed 
for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  impurities  of  the  refin  have 
fubfided,  and  the  liquid  becomes  quite  limpid.  This  is 
the  beft  method  of  freeing  it  from  impurities  ;  for  if  it 
is  drained  through  linen  or  muflin,  it  is  mixed  with 
hairs,  which  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  grain.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  apartment  in  which  the  fluid 
is  poured  on  the  plate,  fliouid  be  perfectly  ft  ill,  and 
entirely  free  from  duft  ;  for  if  any  fall  on  the  plate 
while  it  is  wet,  the  grain  forms  a  white  fpot  which 
cannot  be  removed.  Great  care  (hould  be  obferved  in 
cleaning  the  plate.  This  is  done  with  a  bit  of  rag  and 
whitening.  The  fmalleft  (lain  or  particle  of  greafe 
produces  a  ftreak  or  blemifh  in  the  grain.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  the  attention  which  can  be  employed, 
and  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  in  the  management,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  procefs  is  extremely  pre¬ 
carious  and  uncertain  ;  and  even  the  mod  experienced 
artifts  find  themfelves  frequently  fubjedl  to  very  unac¬ 
countable  accidents. 

Artifts  have  frequently  complained  of  the  inconve¬ 
nience  from  the  fumes  which  proceed  from  the  adfion  of 
the  acid  upon  the  copper,  when  the  plate  is  large. 
Phil.  Mag.  “  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  following  ar- 
vol.  xxiii.  rangement,  which  feems  well  calculated  to  anfwer 
*37*  the  purpofe,  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr  Cornelius 
Varley,  a  young  artift  who  diftinguifties  himfelf  no  lefs 
by  his  mechanical  abilities  than  by  the  exquifite  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pencil  in  water  colours. — Get  a  frame 
made  of  common  deal  or  any  kind  of  wood,  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glafs,  and  open 
at  one  fide  ;  and  let  the  fide  oppofite  to  this  have  a 
round  opening  communicating,  by  means  of  a  common 
iron  pipe,  with  the  aih-pi t  of  any  little  (love  or  other 
fire-place,  (hut  up  from  all  other  accefs  of  air  but  what 
muft  pafs  through  the  pipe.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
fumes  rifing  from  a  copper-plate  laid  under  fuch  a  frame 
will  be  carried  backward  into  the  iron  pipe  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  required  to  maintain  combuftion  in  the  (love, 
and  will  by  this  means  be  carried  up  the  chimney  in 
place  of  being  allowed  to  fly  about  in  the  apartment. 
The  pipe  may  be  very  conveniently  ufed  by  carrying  it 
down  through  the  table  to  the  floor,  and  fo  along  to 
the  place  where  the  chimney  may  chance  to  (land;  and 
when  the  frame  is  not  wanted,  the  pipe  at  one  of  the 
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joinings  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  hinge,  g,, 
by  which  to  turn  up  the  frame  againft  the  wall,  where 
it  may  be  fecured,  while  out  of  ufe,  by  a  button  or  any 
other  contrivance.” 

This  method  of  engraving  in  aquatinta  feems  to  be 
chiefly  adapted  for  flight  fubjedts  in  general,  for  imita¬ 
tions  of  (ketches  and  wa(hed  drawings.  But  for  the 
production  of  prints  from  finiflied  pictures,  it  i-  by  no 
means  calculated  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  that 
accuracy  in  the  nice  management  of  the  tints  which  is 
necefiary  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  equally  unfuitable  for 
book  plates;  becaufe,  without  retouching  the  plates,  the 
number  of  impreflions  that  can  be  thrown  off  is  very 
fmall.  On  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  modes  of  engraving. 
But  as  it  is  more  expeditious,  and  may  be  attained  with 
more  facility,  it  is  undoubtedly  ufeful  when  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  fubjedts  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated.  This  rapidity  of  execution,  however,  and  facility 
in  acquiring  the  praCtice  of  the  art,  are  followed  with  the 
unfortunate  circumftance,that  they  favour  the  produdlion 
ot  an  indifcrimlnate  multitude  of  prints,  which,  it  h  to  be 
feared,  may  rather  tend  to  vitiate  the  public  tafte. 

Engraving  with  the  tool  was  the  kind  originally 
pradlifed,  and  it  is  yet  retained  for  many  purpofes.  For 
though  the  manoeuvre  of  etching  be  more  eafy,  and 
other  advantages  attend  it;  yet  where  great  regularity 
and  exaCcnefs  of  the  ftroke  or  lines  are  required,  the 
working  with  the  graver  is  much  more  efftdtual  :  on 
which  account  it  is  more  fuitable  to  the  precifioii  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  the  execution  of  portraits  :  as  there  every 
thing  the  mod  minute  muft  be  made  out  and  expreffed, 
according  to  the  original  fubjedt,  without  any  licence 
to  the  fancy’  of  the  defigner  in  deviating  from  it,  or 
varying  the  efftdl  either  by  that  mafterly  negligence 
and  fimplicity  In  fume  parts,  or  thofe  bold  Tallies  of  the 
imagination  and  hand  in  others,  which  give  fpirit  and 
force  to  hiftory  painting. 

The  principal  inftruments  ufed  in  engraving  with  the 
tool  are,  gravers,  fcrapers,  a  burniftier,  an  oil-ftone,  and 
a  cuihion  for  bearing  the  plates. 

Gravers  are  made  in  feveral  forms  with  refpedl  to  the 
points,  fome  being  fquare,  others  lozenge  ;  the  fquare 
graver  for  cutting  broad  and  deep,  and  the  lozenge 
for  more  delicate  and  fine  ftrokes  and  hatches.  La 
Beffe  recommends,  as  the  mod  generally  ufeful,  fuch 
as  are  of  a  form  betwixt  the  fquare  and  lozenge  :  and 
he  advifes,  that  they  (hould  be  of  a  good  length  :  fmall 
towards  the  point,  but  ftronger  upwards,  that  they 
may  have  ftrength  enough  to  bear  any  ftrefs  there  may 
be  occafion  to  lay  upon  them  :  for  if  they  be  too  fmall 
and  mounted  high,  they  will  bend  :  which  frequently 
caufes  their  breaking,  especially  if  they  be  not  employed 
for  very  fmall  fubjedts. 

The  burniftier  is  ufed  to  aftift  in  the  engraving  on 
fome  occafions,  as  well  as  to  poli(h  the  plates.  It  is 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  made  of  fine  fteel  well  po- 
lifhed.  The  burniftier  is  formed  at  one  end,  and  a 
fcraper  on  the  other,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  from  the  point  :  betwixt  them,  about  four  inches 
of  the  inftrument  is  made  round,  and  ferves  as  a 
handle  ;  and  is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  necks, 
where  the  burniftier  and  fcraper  begin,  which  necks  are 
only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  princi- 
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pal  application  of  it  in  engraving,  befides  its  ufe  in  po- 
lifliing  the  plates,  is  to  take  out  any  fcratches  or  acci¬ 
dental  defacings  that  may  happen  to  the  plates  during 
the  engraving  j  or  to  leflen  the  effeCt  of  any  parts  that 
may  be  too  Hrongly  marked  in  the  work,  and  require  to 
be  taken  down. 

A  culhion,  as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  generally  ufed 
for  fupporting  the  plate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may 
be  turned  every  way  with  eafe.  It  is  a  bag  of  leather 
filled  with  fand,  which  (hould  be  of  the  fize  that  will 
bell  fuit  the  plates  it  is  intended  to  bear.  They  are 
round,  and  about  nine  inches  over,  and  three  inches  in 
tbicknefs. 

The  culhion,  made  as  above  direCted,  being  laid 
on  the  table,  the  plate  mull  be  put  upon  it  ;  and 
the  graver  being  held  in  the  hand  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  point  mult  be  applied  to  the  plate,  and  moved  in 
the  proper  direction  for  producing  the  figures  of  the 
lines  intended  :  obferving,  in  forming  Itraighl  lines, 
to  hold  the  plate  Heady  on  the  culhion  ;  and  where 
they  are  to  be  finer,  to  prefs  more  lightly,  uling  great¬ 
er  force  wh-re  they  are  to  be  broader  and  deeper.  In 
making  c;r  ular  or  other  curve  lines,  hold  your  hand 
and  graver  fleadily  ;  and  as  you  work,  turn  your  plate 
upon  the  cufhion  againfi  your  graver,  otherwife  it  will 
be  impoflible  for  you  to  make  any  circular  or  citrved 
line  with  that  neatnefs  and  command  of  hand  you  by 
this  means  may.  After  part  of  the  work  is  engraved, 
it  is  neceffary  to  fcrape  it  with  the  fcraper  or  graver, 
palled  in  the  moll  level  direction  over  the  plate,  to  take 
off  the  roughnefs  formed  by  the  cutting  of  the  graver  j 
but  great  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  incline  the  edge  of 
the  fcraper  or  tool  ufed,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
take  the  leal!  hold  of  the  copper,  as  it  would  otherwife 
produce  falfe  llrokes  or  fcratches  in  the  engraving :  and 
that  the  engraved  work  may  be  rendered  more  vifible, 
it  may  afterwards  be  rubbed  over  with  a  roll  of  felt 
dipped  in  oil.  In  uling  the  graver,  it  is  neceffary  to 
carry  it  as  level  as  poflib'e  with  the  furface  of  the  plate  ; 
for  otherwife,  if  the  fingers  flip  betwixt  them,  the  line 
that  will  be  produced,  whether  curve  or  Hraight,  will 
become  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  progrefs  of  its  forma¬ 
tion  ;  which  entirely  prevents  Hrokes  being  made  at 
one  cut,  that  will  be  fine  at  their  extremities,  and  larger 
in  the  middle  ;  and  occafions  the  neceffity  of  rttnuch- 
ing  to  bring  them  to  that  Hate.  For  this  reafon,  it 
is  very  neceffary  for  thofe  who  would  learn  to  engrave 
in  perfection,  to  endeavour,  by  frequent  trials,  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  making  fuch  Hrokes  both  Hraight 
and  curving,  by  lightening  or  finking  the  graver 
with  the  hand,  according  to  the  occafion.  If,  after 
finifhing  the  delign,  any  fcratches  appear,  or  any  part 
of  the  engraving  be  falfely  executed,  fuch  fcratches,  or 
faulty  parts,  muH  be  taken  out  by  the  burnilher,  and 
further  polifhed,  if  neceffary,  by  the  above-mentioned 
roll. 

The  plate  being  thus  engraved,  it  is  proper  to  round 
off  the  edges,  by  uling  firff  a  rough  file,  and  afterwards 
a  fmoother  ;  and  to  blunt  the  corners  a  little  by  the 
fame  means  :  after  which,  the  burnifher  (hould  be  paf- 
fed  over  the  edges  to  give  it  a  farther  polilh. 

The  dry  point,  or  needle,  which  has  been  of  late 
much  ufed  in  engraving,  is  a  tool  like  an  etching  point, 
which  being  drawn  hard  on  the  copper,  cuts  a  Hroke, 


and  raifes  a  burr ;  the  burr  is  fcraped  off,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  a  Hroke  more  foft  and  delicate  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  conduCt  of  the  graver  and  dry  point  confiHs 
all  the  art  j  for  which  there  are  no  rules  to  be  given  j 
all  depending  on  the  habitude,  difpofition,  and  genius, 
of  the  artifl.  However,  befides  the  explanations  al¬ 
ready  given,,  fome  general  obfervations  and  direction* 
may  not  be  improper.  As  the  principles  of  engraving 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  painting,  a  perfon  cannot 
expert  to  attain  any  confiderable  degree  of  perfection 
in  this  art  who  is  not  a  good  matter  of  delign  j  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  both  with 
perfpeCtive  and  architecture  :  for  the  former,  by  the 
proper  degradations  of  flrong  and  faint  colours,  will 
enable  him  to  throw  backwards  the  figures  and  other 
objefts  of  the  picture  or  delign  which  he  propofes  to 
imitate  5  and  the  latter  will  teach  him  to  preferve  the 
due  proportion  of  its  feveral  orders,  which  the  painter 
often  entruHs  to  the  difcretion  of  the  engraver.  In 
order  to  preferve  equality  and  union  in  his  works,  the 
engraver  (hould  always  (ketch  out  the  principal  objeCts 
of  his  piece  before  he  undertakes  to  finilh  them.  In 
working,  the  Hrokes  of  the  graver  (hould  never  be 
eroded  too  much  in  a  lozenge  manner,  particularly  in 
the  reprefentation  of  flefh,  becaufe  (harp  angles  pro¬ 
duce  the  unplealing  effeCt  of  lattice-work,  and  take 
from  the  eye  the  repofe  which  is  agreeable  to  it  in  all 
kinds  of  piClurefque  defigns  :  we  fhould  except  the 
cafe  of  clouds,  tempeHs,  waves  of  the  fea,  the  (kins  of 
hairy  animals,  or  the  leaves  of  trees,  where  this  method 
of  eroding  may  be  admitted.  But  in  avoiding  the  lo¬ 
zenge,  it  is  not  proper  to  get  entirely  into  the  fquare, 
which  would  give  too  much  of  the  hardnefs  of  flonej 
In  condufting  the  Hrokes,  the  aCtion  of  the  figures', 
and  of  all  their  parts,  fliould  be  confidered  ;  and  it 
fliould  be  obferved  how  they  advance  toward',  or  recede 
from  the  eye  ;  and  the  graver  fhould  be  guided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rilings  or  cavities  of  the  mufcles  or  folds, 
making  the  Hrokes  wider  and  fainter  in  the  light,  and 
clofer  and  firmer  in  the  (hades.  Thus  the  figures  will 
not  appear  jagged  ;  and  the  hand  (hould  be  lightened  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  outlines  may  be  formed  and  ter¬ 
minated  without  being  cut  too  hard  ;  however,  though 
the  Hrokes  break  off  where  the  niufclc  begins,  yet  they 
ought  always  to  have  a  certain  conneflion  with  each 
other,  fo  that  the  firfi  Hroke  may  often  ferve  by  its  re¬ 
turn  to  make  the  fecund,  which  will  (how  the  freedom 
of  the  engraver. 

In  engraving  the  flelh,  the  effeCt  may  be  produced 
in  the  lighter  parts  and  middle  tints  by  long  pecks 
of  the  graver,  rather  than  by  light  lines  ;  or  by  round 
dots  ;  or  by  dots  a  little  lengthened  by  the  graver  ; 
or,  bed  of  all,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  thefe  to¬ 
gether. 

In  engraving  the  hair  and  the  beard,  the  engraver 
fliould  begin  his  work  hy  laying  the  principal  grounds, 
and  (ketching  the  chief  Andes  in  a  carelcfs  manner,  or 
with  a  few  Hrokes  j  and  he  may  finifli  it  at  leifure 
with  finer  and  thinner  Hrokes  to  the  extremities. 
When  architecture  or  fculpture  i«  to  be  reprrfented, 
except  it  be  old  and  ru'nou'  buildings,  the  work  ought 
not  to  be  made  very  black  ;  becaufe,  as  edifices  are 
commonly  conitruCted  either  of  llone  or  white  marble, 
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Engraving,  the  colouf,  being  reflected  on  all  fides,  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  dark  or  brown  fhades  as  in  other  fubftances. 
White  points  mult  not  be  put  in  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  of  figures,  as  in  engravings  after  paintings  ; 
nor  mult  the  hair  or  beard  be  reprefented  as  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  makes  the  locks  appear  flowing  in  the 
air  ;  becaufe  in  fculpture  there  can  be  no  fuch  ap¬ 
pearances. 

In  engraving  cloths  of  different  kinds,  linen  (hould 
be  done  with  finer  and  clofer  lines  than  any  other  forts, 
and  be  executed  with  fingle  ftrokes.  Woollen  cloth 
fhould  be  engraved  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  coarfe- 
nefs  or  finenefs  of  the  ftuff,  and  with  only  two  ftrokes; 
and  when  the  ftrokes  are  crofted,  the  fecond  fhould  be 
fmaller  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  than  the  fecond. 
Shining  fluffs,  which  are  generally  of  filk  or  fatin,  and 
which  produce  flat  and  broken  folds,  fhould  be  en¬ 
graved  more  hard  arid  more  ftraight  than  others,  with 
one  or  two  ftrokes,  as  their  colours  are  bright  or 
brown  ;  and  between  the  firft  ftrokes  other  fmaller 
muft  be  joined,  which  is  called  interlining.  Velvet 
and  plulh  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fhould 
always  be  interlined.  Metals,  as  armour,  &c.  are  alfo 
reprefented  by  interlining,  or  by  clear  fingle  ftrokes. 
In  architecture,  the  ftrokes  which  form  the  rounding 
objeft  fhould  tend  to  the  point  of  fight  ;  and  when 
whole  columns  occur,  it  is  proper  to  produce  the  efftft 
as  much  as  poflible  by  perpendicular  ftrokes.  If  a 
grofs  ftroke  is  put,  it  fhould  be  at  right  angles,  and 
wider  and  thinner  than  the  firft  ftroke.  In  engraving 
mountains,  the  ftrokes  ought  to  be  frequently  difcon- 
tinued  and  broken,  for  (harp  and  craggy  objefts  ;  and 
they  fhould  be  ftraight,  in  the  lozenge  manner,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  long  points  or  dots  ;  and  rocks  fhould 
be  reprefented  by  crofs  ftrokes  more  fquare  and  even. 
Objefts  that  are  diftant  towards  the  horizon  fhould  be 
kept  very  tender,  and  flightly  charged  with  black. 
Waters  that  are  calm  and  (till  are  beft  reprefented  by 
ftrokes  that  are  ftraight,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
interlined  with  thofe  that  are  finer:  omitting  fuch  places 
as,  in  confequence  of  gleams  of  light,  exhibit  the 
Alining  appearance  of  water  ;  and  the  form  of  objeCts 
refleCled  from  the  water  at  a  fmall  diftance  upon  it, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  water,  are  expreffed  by  the 
fame  ftrokes,  retouched  more  ftrongly  or  faintly  as 
occafion  may  require,  and  even  by  fome  that  are  per¬ 
pendicular.  For  agitated  waters,  as  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  the  firft  ftrokes  fhould  follow  the  figure  of  the 
waves,  and  may  be  interlined,  and  the  crofs  ftrokes 
ought  to  be  very  lozenge.  In  calcades,  the  ftrokes 
fhould  foil  ow  the  fall,  and  be  interlined.  In  engraving 
clouds,  the  graver  fhould  fport  when  thev  appear  thick 
and  agitated,  in  turning  every  way  according  to  their 
form  and  their  agitation.  If  the  clouds  are  dark,  fo 
that  two  ftrokes  are  neceffary,  they  fhould  be  crofted 
more  lozenge  than  the  figures,  and  the  fecond  ftrokes 
fhould  be  rather  wider  than  the  firft.  The  flat  clouds, 
that  are  loft  infenfibly  in  the  clear  fky,  fhould  be  made 
by  ftrokes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  little  waving; 
if  fecond  ftrokes  are  required,  they  fhould  be  more  or 
lefs  lozenge  ;  and  when  they  are  brought  to  the  extre- 
mity,  the  hand  fhould  be  fo  lightened,  that  they  may 
form  no  outline.  The  flat  and  clear  fky  is  reprefented 
by  parallel  and  ftraight  ftrokes,  without  the  leaft  turn¬ 
ing.  In  landfcapes,  the  trees,  rocks,  earth,  and  her- 
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bage,  fhould  be  etched  as  much  as  poflible  J  nothing  Engraving, 
fhould  be  left  fcr  the  graver  but  perfecting,  foftening,  1  .v— 

and  ftrengiliening.  The  dry  point  produces  am  effeCt 
more  delicate  than  the  graver  can,  and  may  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage  in  linen,  fkies,  diftances,  ice,  and  often 
in  water,  efpecially  in  fmall  engravings.  In  moll 
things  it  is  proper  to  etch  the  fhadows,  only  leaving  the 
lighter  tints  for  the  dry  point,  graver,  &c. 

To  imitate  c/ialk-drowings ,  a  mixture  of  varied  and 
irregular  dots  are  ufed,  made  more  or  ltfs  foft,  fo  as  to 
refemble  the  grain  produced  by  the  chalks  on  paper. 

Every  ftroke  of  the  chalks  on  paper  may  be  confidered 
as  an  infinite  number  of  adjoining  points,  which 
are  the  fmall  eminences  of  the  grain  of  the  paper 
touched  by  the  chalk  in  paftir.g  over  it.  When  the 
copperplate  has  been  pulifhed  and  varnifhed,  or  properly 
prepared,  as  in  the  common  method  of  engraving, 
the  drawing  to  be  imitated  may  be  counterproved 
on  the  varnifli  of  the  plate.  If  this  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  done,  black  lead  pencil,  or  red  chalk,  muft: 
be  applied  to  varnilhed  or  oiled  paper  ;  and  by  means 
of  this  chalk  cr  pencil,  all  the  traces  of  the  original 
will  be  tranfmxtlcd  to  the  varr.ifh.  The  outlines 
of  the  objeCt  muft  be  formed  in  the  etching  by  points, 
whofe  magnitude  and  ciftance  muft  be  determined 
by  the  quality  of  the  ftrokes  in  the  original  drawing. 

The  artift  may  be  provided  with  pointed  inftruments 
or  needles  of  various  fizes  with  fingle  or  double  points. 

In  forming  the  light  and  (hade,  he  fhould  diftinguifh 
between  thofe  hatches  which  ferve  to  exprefs  the 
perfpedive  of  the  objeCl  and  thofe  which  form  the 
ground  of  it.  The  principal  hatches  fhould  be  more 
ftrongly  marked  ;  the  middle  tints,  if  etched,  fhould 
be  marked  lightly,  or  they  may  be  left  till  the 
varnifli  is  taken  off,  and  be  perfefled  with  a  greater 
degree  of  foftnefs  by  needles  or  the  point  of  the  graver, 
as  the  original  may  require.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  method  of  applying  the  aquafortis  in 
this  kind  of  engraving  ;  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
it  fhould  not  be  left  fo  long  as  to  corrode  the  lighter 
parts  too  much  :  if  the  light  parts  are  fufficiently 
corroded,  they  muft  be  flopped  up  with  turpentine 
varnifh  and  lamp-black  mixed  together,  and  the 
aquafortis  may  be  applied  again  to  the  ftronger  parts  ; 
for  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  them,  if  the  points 
which  compofe  the  (hade  burft  into  one  another,  pro¬ 
vided  the  extreme  be  avoided.  When  the  work  of 
the  aquafortis  is  finifhed,  and  the  varnifli  taken  off  the 
copper,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the  fofteft  parts,  fuch 
as  the  flefli,  &c.  to  interfiipple  with  proper  points  ; 
as  an  effedl  will  be  thus  produced  more  delicate 
than  it  is  poflible  to  attain  with  the  aquafortis  only; 
and  the  ftrongeft  fhades  will  require  additional  ftrength 
to  be  given  them  with  fmall  ftrokes  of  the  graver. 

Drawings  made  with  chalks  of  different  colours  may 
be  imitated  in  this  manner,  if  a  plate  be  provided 
for  every  colour. — This  method  of  engraving  is  in¬ 
tended  to  form  a  kind  of  deception,  fo  that  the  con- 
noiffeur  may  not  be  able,  on  the  firft  infpeftion,  to  • 
diftinguifh  between  the  original  drawing  and  the  en¬ 
graving  made  in  imitation  of  it  ;  and  it  is  extremely 
ufeful,  as  it  ferves  to  multiply  copies  of  drawings  left 
by  thofe  mailers  who  excelled  in  the  ufe  of  chalks,  and 
thus  to  form  and  improve  young  artifts,  who  could  not 
have  accefs  to  the  originals  in  the  pradlice  of  drawing. 

To 
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To  this  account  of  the  hiftory  and  pra&ice  of  the  art 
of  engraving,  we  (hall  annex  the  following  ingenious 
obfervations  by  an  eminent  living  artift  (a).  We  pre- 
fent  them  to  our  readers  without  alteration  or  abridge¬ 
ment. 

When  compared  with  painting,  the  art  of  engraving 
is  but  a  recent  invention,  being  coeval  only  with  that 
of  printing  ;  and  like  that  noble  art,  it  poflefles  not  on¬ 
ly  a  fimilar  but  a  greater  power,  of  multiplying  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  produdlions  of  genius  over  the  world  $  for 
its  language  is  univerfally  underftood. 

It  would  have -been  well  for  the  arts,  if  it  could  boaft 
of  a  more  remote  date,  as  we  might  then  have  had  many 
more  of  the  fineft  deligns  of  the  firft  painters  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  now  doomed  to  oblivion,  faved  from  the  rude  ravages 
of  time. 

But  this  invention  feemed  to  be  referved  for  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  its  improvements  for  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  an  age  in  which  a  number  of  artifts,  who 
may  be  faid  to  have  invigorated  the  art,  and  inverted  it 
with  beauty,  arofe  both  in  France  and  Italy. 

Lines,  in  the  firil  ftate  of  the  art,  like  every  other 
purfuit,  whofe  excellence  is  progreflive,  were  compa¬ 
ratively  rude  and  unmeaning,  and  had  nothing  more  to 
recommend  them,  than  merely  reprefenting  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  markings,  or  flight  hatchings  with  the  pen, 
without  any  other  apparent  degree  of  execution  or  ex- 
preffion.  Although  it  is  our  pride  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  has  not  been  a  little  beholden  to  the,  elegant 
etchings  of  the  great  mafters  in  painting,  as  well  as  to 
their  drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  in  its  early  ftages,  by 
which  means  an  eminent  degree  of  tafte  was  introduced 
into  the  art,  particularly  in  the  department  of  linear  dif- 
polition.  Amongft  thofe,  the  drawings  of  a  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  learned  da  Vinci  ;  fome  of 
whi  h  we  have  occafionally  feen  and  admired.  Some 
by  da  Vinci  were  hatched  in  a  fquare  but  delicate  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  white  fluid,  on  dark-coloured  paper.  Thofe 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  inclined  more  to  the 
lozenge,  in  black  or  brown  ink.  They  even  carried 
this  it yle  of  hatching  with  the  pencil  into  their  piftures, 
fome  of  which  adorn  the  Vatican  ;  and  in  the  famous 
cartoons  in  his  majefty’s  colltftion  by  Raphael.  Baccio 
Bandinelli  generally  hatched  his  lines  in  one  dirtflion, 
particularly  a  Taking  down  from  the  Crofs,  which  was 
fold  in  London  at  the  fale  of  the  late  Sir  Jolhua  Rey¬ 
nold’s  drawings.  Vicenzio  Dante,  hatched  in  a  fimilar 
way  about  the  year  1550.  Julio  Romano  ufed  alto  to 
draw  in  this  ftyle  with  the  pen,  feveralsof  which  are  ftill 
to  be  found  in  the  mart  feleft  cabinets  of  men  of  tafte  ; 
and  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  invention  of 
etching,  it  is  rare  to  mention  a  perfon  of  eminence,  who 
was  dillinguilhed  in  drawings  who  did  not  annex  this  art 
to  that  of  painting.  But  with  the  application  of  the  bu¬ 
rin,  the  art  has  been  gradually  improving  till  the  prefent 
period,  (b)  Linear  engraving  is  nothing  more  than  draw¬ 
ing  elegantly  on  copper.  It  became  more  fludied  as  it 
was  found  capable  of  reprefenting  the  various  appear- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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came  proportionally  diferiminated  by  fuch  peculiar  mo-  ^ - 

difleatiuns  of  the  line,  as  feemed  molt  luitable  to  the 
fubjefl  reprefented,  although,  at  the  fame  time,  it  ren¬ 
dered  it  much  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Hence 
arole  that  diverfity  of  ftyle,  and  that  fcope  for  fucceed- 
ing  excellence,  which,  by  combining  elegance  with 
fimplicity  and  beauty,  dittinguilhed  thofe  artifts  who 
have  been  moil  confpicuous  in  its  improvement. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  we  are  indtbled  for  the  origin 
of  this  art  to  an  ingenious  Florentine,  Mafib  FinU 
guerra,  the  fculptor.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  number 
of  other  ingenious  men,  among  whom  we  rank  Botti¬ 
celli,  Andrea  Manligna,  and  other  able  dtfigners  ; — 
and  in  Germany,  Albert  Durer,  Aldgrave,  and  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  who  feverally  contributed  their  labours. 

But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  works  of  the  divine 
Raphael  began  to  be  multiplied  by  the  corredt  graver 
of  Marc  Antonio,  an  artift  whofe  prints  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  that  great  painter.  Antonio  had  many  imi¬ 
tators,  but  none  who  equalled  him  for  juftnefs  of  con¬ 
tour,  for  which  his  works  will  be  ever  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  among  the  early  productions  ot  the  art. — Having 
had  occafion  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  artifts 
who  reared  the  feaffolding  of  this  elegant  art,  we  flrall 
proceed  to  thofe  who  have  fo  much  dillinguilhed  thtm- 
lelves  in  nnilhing  the  luperftruclure.  Among  thofe, 
Auguftino  of  Venice  began  to  introduce  a  belter  dif- 
polition  of  line  in  his  (hades,  as  well  as  the  ingenious 
Bolognefe,  Auguftino  Carraclii  j  whilll  Egedius  Sade- 
laer  difplayed  no  lefs  zeal  in  Germany.  In  the  lix- 
teenth  century,  the  art  difplayed  ftill  more  vigour  and 
tafte,  and  feemed  to  have  but  little  more  wanting  ;  for 
all  that  meagre  drynefsof  line  began  to  dilappear,  which 
fo  manifeftlv  marks  the  early  works  of  II  1'edefca,  Al- 
degraff,  and  other  artifts  of  a  former  period.  Their 
works  became  confequently  more  rich  in  lisle,  by  em¬ 
bracing  the  bell  produdlions  of  the  pencil  ;  and  as  they 
were  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  ideas  they  became 
ftill  more  interefting  and  fuccefstul. 

Patrons  were  numerous  and  liberal 5  and  it  is  but  pro¬ 
per  to  remark,  that  the.  various  artifts,  on  their  part  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  becoming  zeal  which  was  highly  creditable 
to  themfelves,  were  indefatigable.  This  is  a  circum- 
rtance  not  lefs  worthy  of  imitation,  than  the  many  ad¬ 
mirable  monuments  of  the  art  which  they  produced. 

Few  but  admired  the  works  of  MafTon,  Poilly,  Nautueii, 
and  Rouflelet ;  and  fome  time  after  the  death  ot  the  in¬ 
genious  Cornelius  Bloemart,  who  had  given  a  grace  to 
his  lines,  hitherto  unknown  at  Rome,  the  matcblefs 
Audran  and  Edelintk  difplayed  their  excellent  produc¬ 
tions  at  Paris.  But  arts  are  liable  to  ftucluatt  ;  and 
when  the  art  of  engraving  began  to  decline  abroad,  it 
gradually  difplayed  a  high  degree  of  luftre  in  our  own 
country  }  and  the  variety  of  ftyles  which  has  hnce  fprung 
from  the  original  manner  of  engraving  (hall  be  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  following  (ketch. 

We  (hall  therefore  treat  more  particularly  of  thadif- 
pofition  of  the  lines  and  their  confequent  e!T<dls,  dii- 

S  tinguithed 


(a)  Francis  Legal,  Efq.  hiftorical  engraver  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  V  ales,  and  I.  A.  S. 

(B)  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  here  adopting  the  word  linear ,  from  its  ftrirt  analogy  t  1  this  mo.  <-  >>i 
engraving,  and  with  the  approbation  of  fome  of  the  firft  profeffors,  both  in  painting  and  engraving. 
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On  linear 
Sxprtffion 
a  id  dif- 
pofiiion. 


E'.'gravinp.  tmguifhed  by  the  terms,  linear  exprejjion ,  imitation ,  dif- 
po/ition,  and  harmony  ;  with  a  drift  inveftigation  of  the 
fit  it  and  mod  approved  fubjefts,  either  in  etching  or 
engraving  ;  and  of  their  effential  beauties,  as  far  as  they 
may  tend  to  illudrate  the  fubjeft. 

As  the  great  objed  of  this  mode  of  engraving  is,  to 
a  lopt  thofe  lines  the  molt  expreffive  of  the  form  and 
cbarader  of  whatever  happens  to  be  reprefented,  by 
maturely  inveftigating  not  only  the  adion  but  the  caufe 
a  id  correfpondent  effeds  of  the  original  pidure  ;  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  artift  m.iv  avail  himfelf  of  all  that  is  mod 
beautiful  in  his  tranfiation,  and  efficient  in  the  aggregate 
either  with  refped  to  the  expreffion,  fpirit,or  feotiment. 

When  historical  fubjeds  confift  of  feveral  figures 
where  there  is  generally  a  variety  of  draperies,  fome  of 
them  appearing  thick  and  cumberfome,  others  more 
thin  and  flexible,  fitting  clofe  and  elegant  on  the  limbs, 
being  compoftd  of  a  finer  texture,  or  thread  ;  the  coarfe 
fiofT  are  confequently  more  effedually  reprefented  by 
a  bolder  line,  as  the  thinner  fort,  by  the  application 
of  a  fine  line,  gives  a  more  lively  reprefentation  ;  a  di fi¬ 
eri  mi  nation  which  has  been  obferved  of  late,  by  the 
moll  approved  modern  ariills  in  linear  engraving.  Ob- 
fervations  of  this  defeription,  when  treated  in  a  liberal 
manner,  not  only  fuperadd  a  degree  of  truth,  but  even 
render  the  fubjeft*  Tweeter  to  the  eye  of  fancy.  In  the 
early  dages  of  the  art.  dime  excellent  artids  have  been 
led  into  particular  and  limited  fvdems.  In  the  works 
of  fitch  as  have  affrfted  to  deferibe  every  fubjed  in  the 
fame  line  indifcriminately,  even  the  arms  of  the  mod 
delicate  women  are  often  engraven  as  if  perfedlv  po- 
lifhed,  by  approaching  to  a  metallic  appearance,  a  mode 
not  uncommon  among  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  of  ar- 
till*  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century;  by  which 
manner,  all  that  foftnefi>  and  delicacy  was  negleftrd, 
which  is  fo  happily  tffefted  in  the  linear  prnduftions  of 
Bartoloz  zi,  M  rgan,  Sharp,  Heath  and  others,  at  pre- 
fent  of  the  fir  it  mailer-,  in  Europe.  Thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  the  ingenious  Chaffarv, 
mult  with  pleafure  have  perceived  in  his  foliage,  how 
even  the  texture  of  flowers  are  imitated  from  the  deli- 
licate  line-like  fibres  of  which  they  are  compofed,  ilTuing 
from  the  flem,  and  fpreading  their  filken  beauties  in 
the  fun  :  and  in  this  clafs  of  imitation,  the  clear  tranf- 
parency  of  glafs,  the  rough  texture  of  woollen,  the 
thinoefi-  of  lawn,  the  ffickerings  of  fatin,  or  the  light¬ 
nings  of  deel,  as  well  as  the  rude  rock,  the  lucid  lake, 
or  the  flafhing  of  the  torrent,  are  all  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  linear  effeft  by  the  alnmd  infinite  diverfity  of 
their  condruftion,  and  general  condituent  principles, 
ftriftly  obferving  on  what  laws  the  beauty  of  lines  con- 
fill=.  bv  ever  keeping  in  view  the  due  balance  of  tade, 
and  a  noble  firaplieity  of  dvle  throughout.  It  is  the 
bufi  efi  of  the  fkilful  artid  to  overpower  and  fubdue 
the  difficulties  in  his  profeffion  ;  for  no  excellence  of 
art  is  of  cheap  or  vulgar  aequifition.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  with  forming  deel,  even  the  enchanting 
graces  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  were  hewn  from  a 
rock,  and  the  almod  breathing  Apollo,  from  a  block  of 
Parian  done. 

An  elegant  Engliffi  poet,  in  a  critical  effay  on  poe¬ 
try,  obferves,  that  the  found  ffiould  feem  an  echo  to* the 
fenfe  ;  fo  (hould  the  lines  in  a  fine  print  feem  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  fubjeft,  by  flowing  with  the  external 
of  the  features,  and  the  predominant  paffion  ex- 
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preffed  in  the  original  pifture  ;  for  the  fame  character  Er;r:  ving> 
and  difpofition  of  the  lines  that  fuit  the  aftion  of  the 
mufcles  in  one  paffion,  will  be  found  to  appear  more  va¬ 
cant  and  lefs  expreffive  when  applied  to  others,  however 
graceful  they  may  appear. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  view  to  which  the  art  has  never 
yet  been  fully  extended,  perhaps  it  may  meet  with  fome 
degree  of  attention,  as  it  will  be  found  of  utiliiy  in 
forming  a  principle  refpefting  difpofition,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  bidorical  fubjefts,  where. the  pa ffions  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  nicely  expreffed  :  and  although  it  may  admit 
ot  fome  Hight  exceptions, it  is  a  principle  that  will  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  found  to  be  true. 

For  example,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  paffion  of  the 
figure  reprefented,  is  that  of  joy  ;  the  lines  (hould  feem 
to  expand  and  fwell,  with  every  afting  mufcle,  in  the 
mod  delicate  manner  podible. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fubjeft  difplays  deep  for- 
row,  they  ffiould  rather  incline  downward,  partaking 
fomewhat  of  the  halt  draight,  feeming  to  aft  apparent¬ 
ly  in  perfeft  unif'on  and  conformity  with  the  features  of 
the  face,  with  all  due  fubordination  to  the  general  efftft 
of  light  and  ffiadow. 

Various  obfervations  may  be  made  in  this  manner  on 
the  principal  paffions  expreffed  in  the  human  counte¬ 
nance,  which  are  but  few  comparatively,  even  from  the 
dighied  movement  to  the  boldelt  aftion.  We  often 
find,  on  examining  the  works  of  thofe.  maders  who  are 
not  fo  confpicuous  for  great  clearnefs  of  execution,  that 
they  have  been  occupied  by  the  difpofition  and  energy 
of  the  lines,  as  in  the  magnificent  and  maderly  prints  of 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  from  the  piftures  of  Carlo 
le  Brun,  engraved  by  Gerrard  Aodran  ;  where  the 
executive  department  is  no  lefs  confpicuous  from  the 
burin  of  the  Chevalier  Edelinck  in  the  fine  print  of  the 
tent  of  Dariu* :  whiid  Audrian  difplays  the  true  fpirit 
of  art,  but  rarely  avails  himfelf  of  much  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  principles.  The  field,  and  tumult  ofbattle,  (eem- 
ed  admirably  calculated  to  call  forth  his  rapid  power*, 
particularly  in  works  of  magnitude. 

The  lefs  aflive  feenery  of  the  tent  of  Darius,  was  e- 
qually  appropriated  to  the  fplendid  talents  of  Edelinck, 
as  he  fiems  to  have  been  better  qualified  to  difplay  fub- 
jefts  of  that  nature  in  general.  This  is  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  b.  autiful  and  intereding  groupe  of  the 
queen  mother,  and  her  illudrious  family,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  his  impreffive  print  of  the 
magdalene,  or  his  mod  admirable  portraits  of  the  dig¬ 
nified  clergy,  didtnguidied  authors,  and  eminent  artids. 

Thefe,  in  point  of  engraving,  are  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
tade  in  the  execution,  than  for  truth  and  nature  in  ex¬ 
predion. 

In  one  of  the  battles  of  Alexander,  the  groupe  where 
Porus  is  wounded  and  fupported  by  the  foldiers,  the 
rough  diferimination  of  life  finely  accords  with  that 
bold  deportment  of  charafter  in  the  grim  vifage  of  that 
gigantic  prince,  whiid  a  more  delicate  line  marks  the 
youthful  countenance  of  Alexander  ;  a  diferimination 
which  is  totally  lod  in  the  large  D  tch  copy  by  de  Vos. 

In  the  fame  print,  the  figures  of  Alexander  and  Cly- 
tu*,  are  finely  relieved  from  the  didant  feenery  by 
the  varied  defeription  of  engraving  on  their  armour,  dra¬ 
pery,  and  horfes.  The  latter  are  managed  with  fuch 
freedom  and  fpirit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fav  whether  the 
horfes  or  figures  teem  the  mod  with  maderly  execution  ? 

particularly 
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Engraving,  particularly  the  white  war-horfe  on  the  right  extremity 
v—  of  the  print  (c). 

Had  Audran  fuperadded  a  dill  greater  portion  of  the 
delicacy  and  clearnefs  of  handling  fo  confpicuous  in 
Edelinck  and  other  eminent  artilfs  lince  that  period,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  an  additional  beauty  to 
his  other  tranfcendent  acquifitions  ;  namely,  the  vaft 
fpirit  of  his  lines,  and  power  in  drawing. 

But  it  is  feldom  the  lot  of  an  individual  to  combine 
every  excellence.  Arts  too  have  their  infancy  •,  for 
they  generally  require  the  labour  of  ages  to  bring  them 
to  maturity  and  perfection,  and  it  yet  remained  to  unite 
and  ameliorate  the  polilh  of  Edelinck,  to  the  fpirited 
ftyle  of  Audran.  Without  prejudice  or  partiality,  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  this  excellence  will  be  found  in  the 
bed  works  of  Britifh  art,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  exemplify. 

Another  fine  fpecimen  of  lineal  engraving,  and  of  a 
different  clafs,  is  the  celebrated  dorm  of  Balechow, 
from  a  picture  of  the  famous  Vernet.  In  this  print  he 
has  tranfmitted  with  the  graver  a  certain  fluidity  and 
action  in  reprefenting  the  liquid  element,  to  which  the 
art  had  never  btfore  attained.  To  a  grandeur  of  dyle 
in  the  bold  fwelling  of  the  waves,  he  has  fuperadded 
the  utmod  tranfparency  of  line  ;  at  the  fame  time,  hav¬ 
ing  attended  to  all  that  light  redlefs  fpray  which  feeros 
fporting  to  the  gales  as  they  roll  along.  In  a  fanciful 
mood,  one  might  almod  imagine  they  heard  the  motion 
of  the  water  :  fo  finely  did  this  difcriminating  artid 
tranflate  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expredion)  this  ad¬ 
mirable  picture. 

When  we  confider  the  period  in  which  this  dif- 
tinguifhed  work  was  engraved,  and  that  little  or  no¬ 
thing  had  been  previoufly  done  in  that  department  of  a 
fimilar  excellence  ;  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  a  fufFicient 
apology  for  the  degree  of  admiration  here  expreffcd  : 
for,  as  Lord  Verularn  truly  obferves,  “  we  are  too  prone 
to  pafs  thofe  ladders  by  which  the  arts  are  reared,  and 
generally  refleCt  all  the  merit  to  the  lad  new  perform¬ 
er.”  We  have  already  obferved,  they  are  feldom  rear¬ 
ed  with  rapidity,  and  oftentimes  that  which  is  confider- 
ed  an  invention,  is  only  a  Irsag  fucceflion  of  trials  and 
experiments,  which  have  gradually  followed  each  other, 
and  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  feries  of  human 
mind  than  the  knowledge  of  an  individual,  being  t lie 
works  of  ages.  In  any  point  of  view,  the  prefent  fi.ib- 
jeCt  will  ever  be  confidered  as  a  high  improvement 
and  an  flegant  acquifition  in  the  annals  of  the  linear 
art.  But  in  hidorical  fubjefls  thi-  artid  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  point  of  tade  or  difcrimination.  Hi-  print  of 
St  Genevive  undoubtedly  ranks  high  in  tin*  fiid  clafles 
of  engraving.  Had  his  tade  in  other  refpefts  been 
equal  to  his  powerful  clea*nefs  of  execution,  it  would 
have  been  almod  unparalleled  *,  but  it  betravs  a  want 
of  that  edential,  even  in  hi-  mode  of  thinking.  Patience 
and  labour  are  everywhere  too  prevalent.  It  remain¬ 
ed  for  Wuollet  to  excel  both  in  figures  and  in  landlk'p. 

In  the  various  dyles  and  modifications  of  this  expref- 
fiveart,  from  the  seat  tothr  FF.F.m.F.,  and  from  the  BOLD 
to  the  EXTRAVAGANT.  Tnjle  Hands  foie  arhitrefs  :  in 
brief,  it  i-  (he  who  didrihntes  variety  with  fpirit,  and 
conceals  the  appearance  of  intricacy  and  labour  ;  who, 
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by  a  due  modification  of  line,  unites  clearnefj  to  foftnefs,  g,  ravin# 

arreding  the  hand  of  the  fkilful  arti  A,  from  every  effort  — ^ _ Zj 

inconfident  with  her  powers  j  producing  at  once  to  the 
mind  all  that  agreeable  finiflud  combination  or  harmo¬ 
ny  which  ever  accompanies  andcumiitutes  the  perfection 
of  true  art. 

In  the  execution  of  fubjedls  of  imagination,  there  (■>  a 
perpetual  fcope  for  calling  forth  the  fancy  of  the  en¬ 
graver,  as  the.  various  combinations  of  lines  are  in- 
exhaudible,  uncommon  efft  £h,  fuel)  as  aerial  I'pirits,  or 
celedial  beings  blended  with  the  light,  or  ghufls  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  gloom,  or  tairy  elve-  by  moonlight, 
who  trip  the  fands,  and  yet  no  footing  feen  ;  or  wood- 
nymphs,  laving  their  taper  limbs  in  the  limpid  ele¬ 
ment.  Such  lubjedts,  in  point  ot  liyle,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  beauty,  lightnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  execu- 
tion  j  for  tbofe  that  are  merely  ornamental  or  grotefque, 
demand  a  dyle  of  a  different  cad  from  that  of  the 
ferious  or  hidorical,  as  they  require  a  lefs  degree  of 
truth  even  from  the  burin.  In  thefe  cafes  the  dyle 
may  be  as  capricious  as  the  fukjedls.  Thofe  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican,  difplay  an  uncommon  degree  of  tade, 
and  particularly  in  the  elegant  flow  of  line  with  which 
they  are  compofed. 

In  all  works  of  tade  and  genius,  thofe  which  may 
appear  the  mod  Ample  at  a  tranfient  glance,  will  be  often 
found  to  contain  the  mod  art  on  a  more  mature  in- 
vedigation.  The  fird  impredion  may  drike  the  fanev, 
but  the  fecond  generally  calls  up  the  difcriminating 
powers  of  the  judgement. 

Arts  generally  rife  in  our  edeem  according  to  the 
degree  of  exertion  of  the  mental  powers  which  they  re¬ 
quire  ;  and,  as  lines  are  capable  of  various  dyles,  thofe 
which  are  mod  congenial  to  tire  fubjiiR  reprefenttd 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  preference  to  everv  other 
confideration.  Teniers,  and  Gerrard  Douw,  demand  all 
the  fidelity  and  delicacy  of  (he  burin  in  deferibing  the 
various  draperies  and  individualities  which  belong  to 
that  clafs  of  painting  ;  but.  in  proportion  as  the  contour 
is  compafed  of  fewer  parts,  and  the  forms  more  full  and 
elegant,  the  beautiful  flowing  qualities  of  the  graver  is 
increafed,  and  its  lines  glide  more  gracefully  over  the 
figures,  as  niav  be  found  in  the  works  of  Strange  and 
others  from  Guido  and  Corregio.  This  diftin&inn  will 
not  appear  fo  obvious  on  a  fuperficial  view  ot  the  art. 

But,  on  a  due  inveftigation,  it  will  be  found,  that  not 
only  a  different  modification  of  lines  is  ntctflarv  to  the 
various  clafles  of  painting,  but  that  even  a  different 
defeription  of  flyle  is  requifite  to  cha-aflerize  fome  of 
the  mailers  in  each  particular  clafs,  from  the  fnblime 
and  elevated  figures  of  a  Raphael  and  Michael  Aogelo, 
to  the  fimple  cottagers  of  Adrian  Oflade. 

When  we  take  a  more  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
art,  we  often  find,  that  the  (Ivies  which  are  adopted  in 
the  different  countries  in  Europe  by  the  artifls  where 
the  art  ha-  in  any  degree  been  cultivated,  are  generally 
regulated  by  the  modes  of  painting,  drawing,  and  «v<  n 
the  colouring  refpeflively  in  each,  whether  hidorical, 
portrait,  nr  landfcnpe,  and  is  propnrtionably  appreciated 
accor  ling  to  the  effective  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
execution. 

S  2  It 


(c)  Whenever  M.  Bart  flnzzi  happened  to  fpea 
degree  of  enthufiafin,  thinking  himfelf  extremely 


k  of  thofe  prints  to  me,  he  always  <  xpreff.  d  himfelf  with  a  g-ea 
fortunate  in  having  works  of  fuch  excellence  in  h  s  poflcfli  <n. 
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{.''^raving.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  clear  mode,  which  at 
-y - 1  prefent  conftitutes  the  modern  German  fchool,  is  a  re¬ 

finement  on  the  fimple  ftyle  of  Cornelias  Bloemart. 

In  Italy,  Jachimo  Frey,  that  aftonifbing  Svvifs,  from 
his  mafterly  expertnefs  in  drawing,  and  a  rapid  ufe  of 
the  etching  fteel  and  the  nitre,  almoft  produced  an  en¬ 
tire  revolution  in  the  art.  The  unprecedented  richnefs 
and  eafe,  the  freedom  and  energy  of  his  ftyle,  and  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  works,  attracted  all  Italy, 
and  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  Roman  fchool.  A- 
bout  the  year  1672,  we  find  him  working  jointly  with 
the  nervous  Borigny  Frezza,  and  Vanauden  Aird. 
From  this  fource  we  can  perceive  the  ftyle  of  Wagner, 
of  Cars  in  France,  and  various  mafters  now  living  $ 
namely  Francifcu  Bartolozzi,  Giovanni  Volpato,  Bomi- 
nicus  Cunigo,  and  fome  of  the  early  works  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Raphael  Morghen. 

In  many  inltances  Frey  indicates,  that  if  he  had  con- 
fidered  it  of  fufficient  confequence  to  the  art,  he  could 
hare  engraved  with  more  clearnefs,  particularly  by  his 
curious  copv  from  the  celebrated  print  by  Edelinck,  of 
the  Madona  and  Child,  with  St  John  and  Angels,  from 
Raphael  ;  and  although  but  an  imitation  of  another 
ftyle,  tends  to  fhew  the  verfatility  of  his  talents,  when 
the  judgment  is  for  a  while  fufpended  to  know  which  is 
the  original.  We  find  a  performance  of  Frey’s  en¬ 
titled  La  Charile  Humaine,  dated  1723  ;  a  print  was 
afterwards  engraved  from  the  fame  fubjedt  at  Paris  by 
Baulle,  dated  1763,  in  which  he  has  rather  been  too 
profufe  in  the  more  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  and  def- 
titute  of  that  ardour  which  a  well  engraved  work  fhould 
not  only  infpire  but  maintain. 

It  is  not  enough  for  lines  to  be  only  well  difpofed, 
but  alfo  full  of  expreftion  :  neither  is  it  enough  for  a 
line  to  be  only  clearly  cut,  but  it  muft  alfo  be  free  for 
in  a  certain  free  light  fpirited  lines  convey  an  idea  of  ani¬ 
mation,  and  are  furled  to  fubjedfs  of  that  defcription, 
while  the  long  fweeping  and  bold  lines  are  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  folemn  and  majeftic  produdlions  of  the  pencil. 

A  fine  print,  like  a  miniature  pidlure,  ought  to  be 
viewed  near  the  eye  :  as  in  itfeif,  from  the  nature  of 
the  art,  will  be  found  a  due  fubordination  of  eflfedf,  ever 
receding  from  the  bold  and  articulated  lines  in  the  fore 
ground  to  thnfe  which  are  more  evanefcent  and  remote. 

The  graceful  birch,  the  mountain  afh,  and  the  oak, 
have  each  their  peculiar  bark  and  texture  ;  and  thefe, 
when  freely  indicated,  (lamp  their  mark  and  charadler 
mnft  completely  to  the  eye.  Much  of  this,  as  has  been 
formerly  mentioned,  depends  upon,  and  is  regulated  by, 
the  peculiar  ftyle  of  the  pi&ure  and  the  (kill  of  the  en¬ 
graver. 

A«  lines  feem  to  partake  of  motion,  in  proportion  as 
they  deviate  in  gentle  bendings  from  the  ftraight  and 
precife;  even  fo  alfo.  in  the  motion  of  water  feemingly 
increaftd,  whether  they  undulate  with  the  fimpleft  wave, 
or  fwell  with  the  fierce  and  tempeft-curled  furge.  This 
character  is  fufficiently  illuflraled  in  the  works  of  Bale- 
chow  and  Wool  let. 

In  the  late,  Mr  Brown’s  large  print  of  St  John 
preaching  in  the  wildernefs,  no  engraver  has  ever  more 


fully  difplayed  the  true  fpirit  of  Salvator  Rofa,  particu-  Engraving 
larly  in  the  original  mode  of  treating  the  rocks,  and  the  '  --v—.  ' 
bold  ftyle  of  the  furrounding  fcenery  ;  in  Ihort,  in  the 
aggregate  it  is  a  chef  d’osuvre  unparalleled  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  freely  acknowledged,  not  only  by  every 
man  of  tafte,  but  by  the  firft  landfcape  engravers  (d). 

But  Brown  was  perhaps  lefs  happy  in  the  companion 
to  the  above,  from  the  celebrated  Both,  by  adapting  a 
fimilar  mode  to  that  finilhed  and  delicate  painter.  For 
the  ftyle  (hould  ever  vary  with  the  fubjeCl. 

“  Whate’er  Lorrain  light  touched  with  foftening  hue, 

Or  favage  Rofa  dafti’d,  or  learned  Pouflin  drew.” — 

Thomson’s  Cajlle  of  Indolence . 

His  admirable  etchings  of  the  cottager  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  and  the  Caledon  and  Amelia,  are  fine  fpecimens— 
of  his  difcriminating  powers,  and  characterized  with  fo 
near  an  approach  to  truth,  that  we  cannot  help  exclaim¬ 
ing  with  the  poet, 

“  He  fees  no  other,  nature’s  felf  who  fees.” 

The  engraving  of  the  above  fubje&s  was  finifhed 
by  the  matchlefs  Woollet,  with  the  fame  happy  tafte. 

And  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  but  feldom  that 
we  fee  fo  many  excellencies  united  j  for  it  is  equally, 
rare  to  fee  the  fineft  engraving  united  to  the  fined 
drawing,  as  to  find  it  in  painting  combined  with  the  . 
choiceft  colouring  :  yet  each  have  their  decided  fafci- 
nations  in  the  gallery,  the  cabinet,  or  the  portfolio. 

Woollet,  whofe  works  abound  with  nerve  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  point  of  charaCler,  his  ftyle  of  landfcape  is 
delightfully  defcriptivej  whether  rocks,  water,  trees,  or 
(ky  ;  as  the  Niobe,  the  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  and  other 
mafter-pieces  from  the  great  Wilfon  evince.  In  the 
winter  feene  from  Smith  of  Chichefter,  he  has  admirably 
contrived  to  convey  the  e  ffeCt  of  the  drifted  fnow,  by  deli¬ 
cate  dotting,  and  with  no  lefs  precifion  he  has  deferibed 
the  tranfparent  ice  with  clear  lines.  Of  trees,  he  was 
the  firft  that  ever  faithfully  characterized  the  graceful 
larch  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  his  views  of  the  noblemen’s 
feats.  In  the  print  of  the  fi(hery,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
mafterly  etching  of  John  Brown,  particularly  the  (hip¬ 
ping,  in  which  there  is  perhaps  no  fubjett  more  articu¬ 
late  and  perfpicuous.  The  engraving  of  this  fubjeCt  is 
fini(hed  by  himfelf.  In  his  figures  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  ftyle,  moft  happily  adapted  for  modern  dreflVs,  and 
hiftorical  portraiture  j  a  ftyle  in  which  he  moved  with 
unrivalled  reputation.  His  print  of  the  death  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Wolf,  painted  by  Mr  Weft,  is  an  admirable  ex¬ 
ample,  and  does  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation.  It 
occupied  him  no  lefs  than  four  years.  The  print 
of  the  battle  at  La  Hogue  is  another  fine  fpecimen 
of  his  knowledge  of  linear  diferimination.  In  (hurt, 
when  we  confider  the  talents  of  this  artift,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  moft  excelled  in  modern  hiftory 
or  landfcape.  The  art  has  to  regret  that  he,  who  was 
fo  eminently  qualified  to  adorn  any  line  of  the  pro- 
feftion,  has  left  no  works  in  ancient  hifiory.  We  have 
little  doubt  from  his  knowledge,  and  a  real  love  of  the 
art,  he  would  have  left  a  fufficient  monument  in  that 
department  alfo,  for  the  pleafure  and  contemplation  of 

the 


(d)  Were  I  at  liberty  to  mention  eminent  living  artifts,  I  would  have  been  induced  here,  among  others,  to  have 
mentioned  the  fubjeCf  of  the  Tempeft  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  from  the  late  ingenious  Wright  of  Berby,  engraved 
by  Mr  Middleman,  in.  the  Meflrs  Boy  dell’s  large  edition  of  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon, 


Engraving. 
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the  real  connoiffeur  and  of  pofterity.  Engraving  in  this 
country  fuftained  a  heavy  lofs  when  he  died  •,  and  if  the 
death  of  fo  excellent  an  artift  may  be  confidered  as  a 
public  lofs,  it  is  certainly  the  more  felt  with  refpedl  to 
Woollet,  who  died  while  he  was  yet  improving  in  that 
excellence  (z.). 

Chattelaine  has  been  termed  a  mannerift  in  his  draw¬ 
ings,  but  he  muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  an  excellent 
one:  his  etchings  are  variety  itfelf.  Perhaps  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  etching  no  artift  has  fo  happily  tranflated 
the  pictures  of  Claude  de  Lorraine  as  Francis  Vivares  ; 
that  is,  with  refpeft  to  aerial  perfpeClive,  the  peculiar 
charafteriftic  of  Ciaude.  But  his  merits  are  not  confined 
to  this  matter  alone;  for  he  followed  Ruyfdale,Ber°hem, 
Gainlborough,  and  Cuype,  with  great  l'uccef-..  He  has 
fuch  a  free  delivery  of  ftyle,  that  almoft  every  one  who 
examines  his  works  is  irrefiftibly  imprefied  with  an  idea 
of  performing  the  very  fame.  Few  artiits,  it  has  been 
mentioned,  have  excelled  in  the  etching  department. 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  name  of  Peraneszi ;  who, 
to  originality  of  ftyle,  which  is  apparently  fpontaneous, 
pins  a  certain  grandeur  which  had  never  betn  furpafled. 
He  has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  fo  fpirited  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  edifices  and  ruin-,  that 
travelers  have  often  confeffed  that  they  have  raifed 
their  ideas  beyond  the  magni  ude  of  the  fuperttrurftures 
themfelves.  It  is  certain  that  in  works  of  this  flu- 
pendous  nature,  a  degree  of  ruggednefs  in  the  execution 
correfponds  with  the  fublimity  of  the  fubjefts  ;  3nd  thus 
produces  a  ft  ill  greater  power  over  the  mind,  than  if 
they  had  been  more  polilhed.  Some  have  cenfured  his 
figures,  and  not  without  caufe.  This  defeiR  has  been  in- 
genioufb  palliated  by  an  excellent  artift,  M.  Bartolozzi. 
“  For  (faidhc)  if  thepurchafers  of  the  works  of  Peranezzi, 
get  fo  much  for  their  money  in  the  building  way,  the 
figures  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  given  fcr  nothing.” 
Doubtlefs  thofe  vaft  piles  of  perifhing  grandeur,  were 
never  more  judicioufly  prefented  to  the  eye,  than  by 
this  aftonifhing  artift,  or  better  calculated  to  affe61  the 
mind  by  calling  forth  its  muft  fublime  ideas. 

We  have  another  ftriking  inftance  of  fpirited  etching 
in  a  different  purfiiit  of  the  art,  in  the  works  of  Ridin- 
ger,  a  name  which  brings  along  with  it  all  the  favage 
feenery  of  nature. 

“  Affembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  defeend. 

■  -They  fatten  on  the  fteed  and  pierce  his  mighty 

heart.” 

Thomson’s  Winter. 


For  we  (hall  ever  find  fome  peculiar  beauty  to  ad¬ 
mire,  even  in  the  (lighted  produftions  of  genius,  as  well 
as  in  the  mod  perfefr  productions  of  the  burin. 

There  are  few  artifts  who  do  not  regret,  that  etching 
was  unknown  to  Bolfwert,  who  has  done  fo  much  with¬ 
out  its  aid ;  from  which  we  may  eafily  fuppofc  how 
much  more  he  could  have  effeCted  with  this  charming 
acquifition.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark  we  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  landfcapes  from  Rubens,  his  animated  por¬ 
traits  from  Vandyke,  and  his  productions  from  the  Fle- 


mi(h  fchoolof  hiftory,  particularly  his  large  print  of  the  Engra-.-ir >g, 
taking  down  from  the  crofs  from  Rubens.  v - - 

There  is  a  fine  inftance  of  linear  effeCt  in  a  print  of 
a  Flemifh  converfation  piece  by  Wille.  One  of  the 
figures  is  drinking  out  of  a  glafs,  and  the  artift  has  moft 
deceptively  dtferibed  the  texture  of  the  drinker’s  face 
through  the  glafs.  In  the  fame  print,  a  female  figure 
(hews  great  (kill  in  this  way,  even  the  floor  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lines ;  and  the  whole  ftrongly  marks  the  moft 
proper  mode  of  treating  fubjtfls  of  a  mere  local  nature. 

The  beautiful  print  of  the  Petit  Pli/fcien,  is  alfo  an  ad¬ 
mirable  imitation,  particularly  the  liitk  pellucid  globule 
which  has  juft  mounted  from  the  (hell.  When  lints  are 
engraved  in  a  fquare  acute  method  of  crofting,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  convey  the  idea  of  bardnefs  to  the  fubject  repre- 
fented.  The  fcientific  Picart  feems  to  have  been  l'o  much 
aware  of  this,  that  in  a  print  of  his  engraving  of  a  large 
marble  group  of  horfes,  from  the  animated  chifel  of 
Perriere,  he  adopted  this  ftyle  in  order  to  heighten  the 
imitation. 

Mafon’s  print  of  Marfhal  Harcourt  is  one  of  the  many 
fine  effurts  of  portrait  engraving;  and  although  it  was 
executed  at  an  early  period  of  the  art,  it  abounds  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  tafte.  The  celebrated  print  (called 
the  table-cloth)  from  Titian,  of  the  Lad  Supper,  alfo 
contains  a  confiderable  degree  of  linear  diferimination, 
although  he  fometimes  carries  it  to  affeClation.  He  is 
rather  fingular  in  his  mode  of  engrav  ing  hair.  Yet  the 
portraits  of  Marthal  Harcourt  and  Brilafiere  the  fecre- 
tary  may  be  deemed  exceptions. 

While,  by  the  magic  of  his  tooling,  is  too  apt  at  times 
to  give  his  works  indifcriminately  the  appearance  of 
bronze  ;  and  we  frequently  find  the  fame  in  the  figures 
of  Balechow  :  but  it  feems  to  have  been  referved  for 
Strange  to  give  the  foftnefs  of  carnation  to  copper  ;  and 
to  Woollet,  to  give  force  and  clearnefi  with  diferimi- 
nating  tafte.  Bartolozzi  in  his  lines  elegance  delicacy 
and  drawing  ;  while  the  works  of  Audran  teem  with 
boldnefs  and  fimplicity.  In  the  prints  of  Sir  Robert 
Strange,  the  greateft  excellence  is  perhaps  his  rich  and 
harmonious  tones,  as  well  as  the  whole  effetl,  which  is 
fupported  by  an  expreflive  ftyle  ;  which  he  leems  in  a 
great  meafure  to  have  invented  for  his  moft  favourite 
painters,  Corregio,  Titian,  Guido,  and  Guerchino.  The 
foftnefs,  the  gufto,  and  the  flowing  draperies  in  the 
works  of  thefe  mailers,  were  his  delight.  His  (leeping 
Cupid  from  Guido,  and  the  prints  of  the  Venus  and 
Danae  from  Titian,  will  ever  be  eftermed  as  chef 
d'auvres  in  the  linear  art. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  fulfil  our  original  intention 
of  diferiminating  the  moft  expreflive  combinations  of 
lines,  and  of  analyzing  and  illuftrating  their  various 
powers  and  effrft-  in  engraving,  we  (hall  now  conclude 
thefe  obfervaliuns  ;  and  if,  from  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  from  the  limit-  of  the  (ketch,  we  have  failed 
in  marking  every  brilliant  ftar  in  the  galaxy  of  the  art; 
it  muft  at  lead  be  acknowledged,  that  we  hare  not 
omitted  fome  of  thofe  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

Engraving  upon  Glafs.  See  Glass,  Engraving  on. 

Engraving 


(E)  Although  we  are  now  contemplating  linear  engraving,  it  is  but  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  chalk  en¬ 
graving,  mezzotinto,  and  aquatinta,  have  alfo  made  ample  improvements  in  tbtsoouuUy,  in  their  various  1  y.ci 
«f  excellence. 
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Engraving.  ENGRAP'ING  on  Precious  Slones,  is  the  reprefenting 

v -  -of  figures,  or  devices,  in  relievo,  or  indented,  on  divers 

kinds  of  hard  polifhed  ftones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  ftones  is  one  of 
thofe  wherein  the  ancients  excelled;  there  being  divers 
antique  agates,  cornelians,  and  onyxes,  which  furpafs 
any  thing  of  that  kind  the  moderns  have  produced. 
Pyrgoteles  among  the  Greeks,  and  Diofcorides  under 
-■  the  firft  emperors  of  Rome,  are  the  moft  eminent  en¬ 
gravers  we  read  of ;  the  former  was  fo  efteemcd  by 
Alexander,  that  he  forbade  any  body  elfe  to  engrave 
his  head  ;  and  Auguftus’s  head,  engraven  by  the  latter, 
was  deemed  fo  beautiful,  that  the  fucceeding  emperors 
chofe  it  for  their  feal. 

All  the  polite  arts  having  been  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  art  of  engraving  on 
-ftones  met  with  the  fame  fate.  It  was  retrieved  in 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  i  jth  century,  when  one 
John  of  Florence,  and  after  him  Dominic  of  Milan, 
performed  works  of  this  kind  no  way  to  be  dtfpifed. 
From  that  lime,  fuch  fculptures  became  common  enough 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  whence  great 
numbers  were  fent  into  other  countries:  but  they  came 
ftiort  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  of  the  ancients,  efpecially 
thofe  on  precious  ftones  ;  for,  as  to  thofe  on  cryftal,  the 
Germans,  and,  after  their  example,  the  French,  &c. 

■  have  fucceeded  well  enough. 

In  this  branch  of  engraving,  they  make  ufe  either  of 
the  diamond  or  of  emery. 

The  diamond,  which  is  the  hardeft  of  all  fione', 
is  only  cut  by  itfelf,  or  with  its  own  matter.  The 
firft  thing  to  be  done  in  this  branch  of  engraving  is, 
to  cement  two  rough  diamonds  to  the  ends  of  two 
flicks  big  enough  to  hold  them  fteady  in  the  hand,  and 
to  rub  or  grind  them  againft  each  other  till  they  be 
brought  to  the  form  defired.  The  duft  or  powder 
that  is  rubbed  off  ferves  afterwards  to  poliftr  them, 
which  is  performed  with  a  kind  of  mill  that  turns  a 
wheel  of  foft  iron.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  brafs 
difh  ;  and,  thus  applied  to  the  wheel,  is  covered  with 
diamond  duft,  mixed  up  with  oil  of  olives;  and  when 
the  diamond  is  to  be  cut  facet- wife,  they  apply  firft 
one  face,  then  another,  to  the  wheel.  Rubies,  fap- 
phires,  and  topazes,  are  cut  and  formed  the  fame  way 
on  a  copper  wheel,  and  polifhed  with  tripoli  diluted 
in  water.  As  to  agates,  amethyfts,  emeralds,  hya¬ 
cinths,  granites,  rubies,  and  others  of  the  fofter 
ftones,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden  wheel,  moiflened  with 
emery  and  water,  and  polifhed  with  tripoli  on  a  pew- 
ffer  wheel.  Lapis-lazuli,  opal,  8tc.  are  polifhed  on  a 
wooden  wheel.  To  fafhion  and  engrave  vafes  of 
ggate,  cryftal,  lapis-lazuli,  or  the  like,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  kind  of  lathe,  like  that  ufed  by  pewterers,  to  hold 
the  veffels,  which  are  to  be  wrought  with  proper 
tools  :  that  of  the  engraver  generally  holds  the  tools, 
which  are  turned  by  a  wheel  ;  and  the  veffel  is  held  to 
them  to  be  cut  and  engraved,  either  in  relievo  or 
otherwife;  the  tools  being  moiftened  from  time  to  time 
.with  diamond  duft  and  oil,  or  at  leaft  emery  and  wa¬ 
ter.  To  engrave  figures  or  devices  on  anv  of  thefe 
ftones,  when  polifhed,  fuch  a--  medals,  feals,  &c.  they 
ufe  a  little  iron  wheel,  the  ends  of  whole  axis  are  re¬ 
ceived  within  two  pieces  of  iron,  placed  upright,  as 
in  the  turner’s  lathe  ;  and  to  be  brought  clofer,  or  fet 
further  apart,  at  pleafure  :  at  one  end  of  the  axis  are 
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fitted  the  proper  tools,  being  kept  tight  by  a  ferevv.  Engravirm 
Laftly,  The  wheel  is  turned  by  the  foot,  and  the  done  || 
applied  by  the  hand  to  the  tool,  and  is  (Lifted  and  con-  Enharmo- 
dutled  as  occafion  requires.  "lc* 

The  tools  are  generally  of  iron,  and  fumetimes  of'"  ’ 
brafs  ;  their  form  is  various,  but  it  generally  bears  fomd 
rtfemblar.ee  to  chifels,  gouges,  &c.  Some  have  fmall 
round  heads,  like  buttons,  others  like  ferrels,  to  take  the 
pieces  out,  and  others  flat,  &c.  When  the  ftone  has 
been  engraven,  it  is  polifhed  on  wheels  of  hair-brufhes 
and  tripoli. 

ENGRAVING  on  Steel  is  chiefly  employed  in  cutting 
feals,  punches,  matrices,  and  dyes,  proper  for  ftriking 
coins,  medals,  and  counters.  The  method  of  engraving 
with  the  inftruments,  &c.  is  the  fame  for  coins  as  for 
medals  and  counters  :  All  the  difference  confilts  in  their 
greater  or  lefs  relievo;  the  relievo  of  coins  being  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  medals,  and  that  of  coun¬ 
ters  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  coins. 

Engravers  in  fteel  commonly  begin  with  punches, 
which  are  in  relievo,  and  ferve  for  making  the  creux  or 
cavities  of  the  matrices  and  dyes  :  though  fometimea 
they  begin  with  the  creux  or  hollo wnefs  ;  but  then  it  is 
only  when  the  intended  work  is  to  be  cut  very  (hallow. 

The  firft  thing  done,  is  that  of  defigning  the  figures  ; 
the  next  is  the  moulding  them  in  wax,  of  the  fize  and 
depth  they  are  to  iie,  and  from  this  wax  the  punch  is 
engraven.  When  the  punch  is  finifhed,  they  give  it  a 
very  high  temper,  that  it  may  the  better  bear  the  blows 
of  the  hammer  with  which  it  is  ftruck  to  give  the  im- 
prefTion  to  the  matrice. 

The  fteel  is  made  hot  to  foften  it,  that  it  may  the 
more  readily  take  the  impreflion  of  the  punch  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  ftriking  the  punch  on  it  in  this  ftate,  they  proceed 
to  touch  up  or  finifli  the  ftrokes'  and  lines,  where  by 
reafon  of  their  finenefis  or  the  too  great  relievo  they  are 
any  thins  defective,  with  fteel  gravers  of  different  kinds; 
chifels,  flatters,  &c.  being  the  principal  inftruments 
ufed  in  graving  on  fteel. 

The  figure  being  thus  finifhed,  they  proceed  to  en¬ 
grave  the  reft  of  the  medal,  as  the  mouldings  of  the  bor¬ 
der,  the  engrailed  ring,  letters,  &c.  with  little  fteel 
punches,  well  tempered,  and  very  fharp. 

ENGUICHE',  in  Heraldry ,  is  faid  of  the  great 
mouth  of  a  hunting  horn,  when  its  rim  is  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  of  the  horn  itfelf. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  Mujtc.  The  Greeks  had 
three  different  fpecies  of  mufic  ;  the  diatonic,  the  chro¬ 
matic,  and  the  enharmonic.  This  lall  was  efteenud  by 
much  the  moft  agreeable  and  powerful  of  the  three  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  its  execution  rendered  its  duration 
fliort,  and  latter  artifts  were  upbraided  for  having  fa- 
erificed  it  to  their  indolence.  It  proceeded  upon  leffer 
intervals  than  either  the  diatonic  or  chromatic  ;  and  as 
the  chromatic  femitone  is  ft  ill  lefs  than  the  diatonic, 
the  inharmonic  intervals  muft  have  confifled  of  that  fe¬ 
mitone  divided  into  parts  more  minute.  In  Rouffeau’s 
Mufical  Difliunary  (at  the  word  Enharrnonique) ,  the 
reader  may  fee  how  that  interval  was  found  in  the  te- 
trachords  of  the  ancients.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  for 
-modern  ears,  inured  to  intervals  fo  widely  different,  to 
imagine  how  a  piece  of  mufic,  whofe  tranfitions  were 
formed  either  chiefly  or  folely  upon  fuch  minute  divi- 
fion«,  could  have  fuch  wonderful  effects  ;  yet  the  me¬ 
lody  of  fpeech,  which  rifes  or  falls  by  intervals  ftill 

more 
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Enbnrmo-  Wore  minute  than  the  enharmonic,  when  properly  mo- 
nic  dulated  and  applied  with  tafte,  has  an  aftonilhing  power 
l|  over  the  foul.  As  to  the  modern  enharmonic  fyftem, 
,  .  we  may  like  wife  refer  the  reader  to  the  fame  work  for 

an  account  of  its  nature  and  ufe  ;  though  he  will  find 
it  accurately  and  clearly  explained  by  D’Alembtrt  in 
the  Treatife  of  Music  given  in  the  prefent  work,  (art. 
144,  145,  146.). 

ENHYDRUS,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  genus  of  fide- 
rochita  or  cruflated  ferruginous  bodies,  formed  in  large 
and  in  great  part  empty  cafes,  inclofing  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies  :  1.  The 
thick-ftielled  enhydrus,  with  black,  reddifh-brown,  and 
yellow  crufts.  2.  The  thinner  Ihelled  kind,  with  yel- 
lowifh-brown  and  purple  crufts  ;  neither  of  which  fer¬ 
ments  with  aquafortis  or  gives  fire  with  fteel. 

ENIGMA.  See  ^Enigma. 

ENIXUM,  among  chemifts,  a  kind  of  neutral  fait, 
generated  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

The  fal  enixum  of  Paracelfus,  is  the  caput  mortuum 
of  fpirits  of  nitre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  what  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of  this  fpirit  ;  being  of  a 
w  hite  colour,  and  pleafing  acid  tafte. 

ENMANCHE',  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  lines  are 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief 
to  the  fides,  to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  chief; 
fignifying  fleeved,  or  refembling  a  fleeve,  from  the 
French  manclte. 

ENNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Sic’ly, 
fituated  on  an  eminence  to  the  fouth  of  the  Chryfas  ; 
called  the  centre  of  Sicily.  It  was  famous  for  a  facred 
grove,  in  which  the  rape  of  Proferpine  happened  ;  for 
a  temple  of  Ceres,  thence  furnamed  Enncea,  and 
Ennenjis ;  and  for  fine  fprings,  whence  the  name 
(Bochart.) 

ENNEAGON,  in  Geometry,  a  polygon  with  nine 
fides.  See  Polygon. 

ENNEAHEDRIA,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  genus  of 
columnar,  cryftalliform,  and  double  pointed  fpars,  com- 
pofed  of  a  trigonal  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
trigonal  pyramid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies  diftinguifhed 
by  the  length  or  ftiortnefs  of  the  column  and  pyramids, 
none  of  which  give  fire  with  fteel,  but  all  of  them  fer¬ 
ment  with  aquafortis. 

ENNEANDRIA,  in  Botany ,  (from  ituet,  nine,  and 
a  man  or  hufband ),  the  name  of  the  ninth  claf-  in 
Linnaeus’s  fexual  fyftem,  confiding  of  plants  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  nine  ftamina  or  male  or¬ 
gan'.  See  Botany  Index. 

ENNIUS,  Quintus,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Rudii,  a  town  in  Calabtia.  He  came  firft  to  Rome 
when  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  queftor,  whom  he  had  in- 
flrufted  in  the  Greek  language  in  Sardinia  ;  and  by 
his  genius  and  behaviour  he  gained  the  eftetm  of  the 
moft  eminent  perfons  in  the  city.  According  to  Ho¬ 
race  Ennius  never  applied  himfelf  to  writing  till  he 
had  drank  freely  of  wine.  Hence  he  contracted  the 
gout,  of  which  he  died  nine  years  B.  C.  He  was 
interred  in  Scipio’s  fepulchre  ;  who  had  a  great  eftcem 
and  friendfliip  for  him,  and  caufed  a  ftalue  to  be  erec¬ 
ted  to  him  upon  his  monument.  He  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  treafures  of  t lie  Greek  tongue  among 
the  Latins,  and  was  the  firft  among  the  Romans  who 


made  ufe  of  heroic  verfes.  He  wrote  the  Annals  of  Enrho. 
Rome ;  he  tranflated  feveral  tiagedies  from  the  Greek,  Enoch, 
and  wrote  others,  befide  feveral  comedies.  We  have  v  1  ■' 
only  fome  fragments  of  his  work',  which  were  firft  col¬ 
lided  by  the  two  Stephens,  and  afterwards  publilh- 
ed  at  Naples,  with  a  learned  commentary,  by  Je- 
rom  Columna,  in  quarto,  1590;  and  reprinted  at 
Amfterdam  in  1707,  in  quarto,  with  additions  by 
Heffelius. 

ENOCH,  the  Ion  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17.),  in  honour 
of  whom  the  firft  city  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture  was 
called  Enoch  by  his  father  Cain,  who  built  it.  It  was 
fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  province  of  Eden. 

Enoch,  the  fon  of  Jared  and  father  of  Methufelab, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  622.  At  the  age 
of  65  he  begat  Methufelah,  and  lived  300  years  after, 
and  had  feveral  fons  and  daughters.  Enoch  walked 
with  God  ;  and  after  that  he  had  lived  in  all  365  years, 

“  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.”  Some  cor.ftrue 
tbefe  laft  words,  as  if  they  intimated  that  Enoch  died  a 
natural  death,  becaufe  in  reality  he  lived  not  near  fo 
long  as  the  other  patriarchs  of  tbofe  times  ;  as  if  God, 
to  ftcure  him  from  corruption,  had  been  pleafed  to 
take  him  early  out  of  this  world.  But  the  generality 
of  the  fathers  and  commentators  aflert  that  lie  died  not, 
but  was  tranflated  out  of  the  fight  of  men,  in  l.ke  man¬ 
ner  as  Elijah  was.  The  ap  file  Paul  (Ht  b.  xi.  5.) 
fhows  very  clearly  that  Enoch  was  t. at, Hated,  and  did 
not  fee  death. 

The  apodle  Jude  (ver.  14,  13.)  cite-  a  paffage  fr  n» 
the  book  of  Enoch,  which  has  very  much  exercifed  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  queftion  is,  whether  th»-  apo,t;e  took 
this  paffage  out  of  any  particular  b  ok  written  by 
Enoch  ,  which  might  be  extant  in  the  firft  ages  ot  the 
church  ;  whether  lie  received  it  by  trachlh  ;  orlaft'y, 
by  fome  particular  revelation.  It  is  thought  pr  'bade, 
that  he  read  it  in  the  book  we  have  been  Ipeaking  of, 
which,  though  apocryphal,  might  contain  leveral  truth* 
that  St  Jude,  who  was  favoured  with  a  lupernatur.il 
degree  of  undent  anding,  might  make  ufe  of  to  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  faithful. 

The  ancients  gteatly  efteemed  the  prophecy  of  Enoch. 

Tertullian  expreflts  his  concern  that  it  was  not  generally 
received  in  the  world.  That  father,  on  the  authority 
of  this  book,  deduces  the  original  ot  idolatiy,  aftrology, 
and  unlawful  arts,  from  the  revolted  angels,  who 
married  with  the  daughters  of  men.  St  Auguftin 
allows  indeed  that  Enoch  wrote  fiimetlii  g  d:vine,  . 
becaufe  he  is  cited  by  St  Jude  ;  but  he  fays  it  was  not 
without  reafon  that  this  book  was  not  infertrd  in  the 
canon  which  was  preferved  in  tin-  temple  at  J.  rufaletn. 

This  father  lufficiently  infinuates,  that  the-  authority  of 
this  book  is  doubtful,  and  that  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  it  was  really  written  by  Enoch.  Indeed  the 
account  it  gives  of  gian's  engendered  bv  angels,  av.d 
not  by  men,  has  manifeftly  the  air  of  a  fable,  and  the 
moft  judicious  critics  believe  it  ought  not  to  be  aferibed 
to  Enoch. 

This  apocryphal  book  lay  a  long  time  buiied  in 
darknefs,  till  the  learned  Jofeph  Scaliger  recovered  a 
part  of  it.  Scaliger,  Voftius,  and  other  learned  men, 
attribute  this  work  to  one  of  thole  Jews  who  bred  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  the  Bahslonith  captivity  and  that  of 
Jefus  Cliritl.  Others  are  of  •  pinion,  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  after  the  rife  and  eftabliiliment  of  Chriftianity,  by. 

one 
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Enoch  0116  °f  thofe  fanatics  with  whom  the  primitive  church 
(j  was  filled,  who  made  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  the  Pla- 
_  Sofemble.  tonic  philofophy  and  the  Chriftian  divinity. 

vr“““J  The  eaftern  people,  who  call  Enoch  by  the  name  of 
Edris,  believe  that  he  received  from  God  the  gift  of 
wifdom  and  knowledge  ;  and  that  God  fent  him  30  vo¬ 
lumes  from  heaven,  filled  with  all  the  fecrets  of  the 
moll  myfterious  fciences.  The  Rabbins  maintain,  that 
when  Enoch  was  tranflated  to  heaven,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  number  of  the  angels,  and  is  the  perfon  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Michael. 

ENORMOUS,  fomething  exceffive  or  monftrous, 
efpecially  in  bulk. — -The  word  is  formed  of  the  priva¬ 
tive  },  and  ncrma ,  “  rule  q.  d.  “  void  of,  or  contrary 
to,  rule  or  meafure  ;”  contra  normam.  In  the  corrupt 
ages  of  Latinity  they  ufed  innormis  and  inormis. 

In  the  French  jurifprudence,  Icefio  enormis ,  “  enor¬ 
mous  damage,”  is  that  which  exceeds  half  the  value  of 
the  thing  fold. 

ENOS,  the  fon  of  Seth  and  father  of  Cainan,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  235.  Mofes  tells  us 
(Gen.  iv.  26.),  that  then,  “  men  began  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  or,  as  others  tranflate  it, 
that  “  Enos  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;”  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  external  worfhip 
which  was  paid  to  God.  This  worlhip  was  kept  up 
and  preferved  in  Enos’s  family,  while  Cain’s  family 
was  plunged  in  all  manner  of  irregularities  and  impie¬ 
ties.  Several  Jews  are  of  opinion,  that  idolatry  was  at 
firft  introduced  into  the  world  in  the  time  of  Enos. 
They  tranflate  the  Hebrew  thus,  “  Then  men  began 
to  profane  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Good  men,  to 
diftinguilh  themfelves  from  the  wicked,  began  to  take 
upon  them  the  quality  of  fons  or  fervants  of  God  ;  for 
which  reafon,  Mofes  (Gen.  vi.  1,  2,)  fays  that  the  fons 
of  God  (that  is  to  fay,  the  defcendants  of  Enos,  who 
had  hitherto  preferved  the  true  religion),  feeing  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chofe.  Enos  died  at  the  age  of  905 
years,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1 140. 

ENS,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  entity,  being, 
or  exiftence  :  this  the  fchools  call  ens  reale ,  and  ens  po- 
fitivum  ;  to  diftinguilh  it  from  their  ens  rationis,  which 
is  only  an  imaginary  thing,  or  exills  but  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Ens,  among  chemiils,  imports  the  power,  virtue, 
and  efficacy,  which  certain  fubflances  exert  upon  our 
bodies. 

Ens,  in  Geography ,  a  city  of  Germany,  fituated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  river  Ens,  about 
80  miles  fouth  of  Vienna.  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat. 
48.  16. 

ENSA'IVE,  in  Botany,  (from  enfs,  “  a  fword”)  ; 
the  name  of  the  fixth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  natural  me¬ 
thod,  confiding  of  plants  with  fword-ffi^ped  leaves.  It 
contains  the  following  genera,  viz.  Antholyzn,  Cal- 
lifia,  Commelina,  Crocus,  Eriocaulon,  Ferraria,  Gla¬ 
diolus  Iris,  Ixia,  Moreea,  Prn’aederia,  Sifv rinchium, 

I  radefcantia,  Wachendorffa,  Xyris.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ENSEELED,  in  Falconry,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  that 
has  a  read  drawn  through  her  upper  eye-lid,  and  made 
aft  under  her  beak,  to  take  away  the  fight. 

iEMBLEj  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
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our  language ;  literally  fignifving  together  or  one  with 
another  : — being  formed  from  the  Latin  in  and  fimul. 

In  architecture,  we  fay  the  enfemb/e ,  or  tout  enfemblet 
of  a  building  ;  meaning  the  whole  work,  or  compofi- 
tion,  confidered  together,  and  not  in  parts  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  alfo,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole. — “  All  thofe  pieces  of  building  make  a  fine 
enfemblet 

To  judge  well  of  a  work,  a  ftatue,  or  other  piece  of 
fculpture,  one  mud  firft  examine  whether  the  enfemb/e 
be  good.  The  tout  enfemb/e  of  a  painting,  is  that  har¬ 
mony  which  refults  from  the  diftribution  of  the  feveral 
objedts  or  figures  whereof  it  is  compofed. — “  This 
picture  is  good,  taking  the  parts  feparately  ;  but  the 
tout  enfemb/e  is  bad.” 

ENSIFORMIS  CARTILAGO.  Ser  XlPHOIDES. 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  banner  or  colours 
under  which  foldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  or  parties  they  belong  to.  Set  Flag, 
Colours,  Standard,  & c. 

The  Turkilh  enfigns  are  horfes  tails;  thofe  of  the 
Europeans  are  pieces  of  taffety,  with  divers  figures, 
colours,  arms,  and  devices  thereon.  Xenophon  tells  us, 
that  the  enfign  borne  by  the  Perfians  was  a  golden 
eagle  on  a  white  flag  ;  the  Corinthians  bore  the  winged 
horfe,  or  Pegafus,  in  theirs  ;  the  Athenians,  an  owl  ; 
the  Meflenians,  the  Greek  letter  M  ;  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  the  A.  The  Romans  had  a  great  diverlity  of 
enfigns  ;  the  wolf,  minotaur,  horfe,  boar,  and  at  length 
the  eagle,  where  they  flopped  :  this  was  firft  affumed 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  confulate  of  Marius*.  A 
military  enfign  on  a  medal  of  a  Roman  colony  denotes 
it  a  colony  peopled  with  old  foldiers. 

Ensign  is  alfo  the  officer  that  carries  the  colours, 
being  the  lowed  commiffioned  officer  in  a  company  of 
foot,  fubordinate  to  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  It  is 
a  very  honourable  and  proper  poll  for  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  at  his  firft  coming  into  the  army  :  he  is  to  carry 
the  colours  both  in  affault,  day  of  battle,  &c.  and 
ffiould  not  quit  them  but  with  his  life  :  he  is  always 
to  carry  them  himfelf  on  his  left  flioulder :  only  on  a 
march  he  may  have  them  carried  by  a  foldier.  If  the 
enfign  is  killed,  the  captain  is  to  carry  the  colours  in 
his  ftead. 

Nava/  ENSIGN,  a  large  ftandard  or  banner  hoifled 
on  a  long  pole  eredled  over  the  poop,  and  called  the 
enfign  faff. — The  enfign  is  ufed  to  diftinguilh  the  flops 
of  different  nations  from  each  other,  as  alfo  to  charadfer- 
ize  the  different  fquadrons  of  the  navy.  The  Britifti 
enfign  in  fliips  of  war  is  known  by  a  double  crofs,  viz. 
that  of  St  George  and  St  Andrew,  formed  upon  a  field 
which  is  either  red,  white,  or  blue. 

ENSISHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Al- 
face.  It  is  a  pretty  little  place,  well  built,  and  con- 
fifts  of  about  200  houfes.  E.  Long.  7.  30.  N.  Lat. 
47-  58; 

EN  r,  Sir  George,  an  eminent  Englifh  phyfician, 
born  at  Sandwich  in  Kent  in  1604.  He  was  educa¬ 
ted  at  Sidney  college,  Cambridge  ;  and,  afterwards 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  received  the  degree 
of  d<  6!or  of  pbyfic  at  Padua.  After  his  return  be  ob¬ 
tained  great  practice,  was  made  prefident  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  pbyficians  in  London,  and  at  length  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King  Charles  II.  He 
was  extremely  intimate  with  Doftor  Harvey ;  whom 

h« 
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Ent  he  learnedly  defended,  in  a  piece  entitled  Apologia 
||  pro  Circulatione  Sanguinis ,  contra  JE  milium  Par  if  a  turn. 

Enthufiafm.  jje  alf0  publifhed,  Animadverjiones  in  Malachite  Thru- 
’  foni  ;  and  fome  obfervations  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions.  Glanville,  fpeaking  of  his  Plus  Ultra 
of  the  modern  improvements  in  anatomy,  numbers 
Sir  George  Ent,  Doctor  Gliffon,  and  Doftor  Wallis, 
with  the  moil  celebrated  difcoverers  in  that  fcience. 
The  two  former  were  among  the  fird  members  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Sir  George  Ent  died  in  Oflober 
1689. 

ENTABLATURE,  or  Entablement,  in  Archi¬ 
tecture,  is  that  part  of  an  order  of  a  column  which  is 
over  the  capital,  and  comprehends  the  architrave,  frize, 
and  corniche.  See  Architecture,  chap.  i. 

ENTABLER,  in  the  manege,  the  fault  of  a  horfe 
whofe  croupe  goes  before  his  fhoulders  in  working 
upon  volts  j  which  may  be  prevented  by  taking  hold 
of  the  right  rein,  keeping  your  right. leg  near,  and  re¬ 
moving  your  left  leg  as  far  from  the  horfe’s  (boulder 
as  pofiible. 

This  is  always  accompanied  with  another  fault  called 
aculer.  See  Acui.ER. 

ENTAIL,  in  Law,  fignifies  feetail,  or  fee  entailed  ; 
that  is,  abridged,  curtailed,  or  limited,  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  See  Fee  and  Tail. 

ENTE\  in  Heraldry ,  a  method  of  marfhalling,  more 
frequent  abroad  than  with  us,  and  fignifying  grafted  or 
ingrafted. 

We  have  indeed  one  inflance  of  entd  in  the  fourth 
grand  quarter  of  his  majedy’s  royal  enfign,  whofe  bla¬ 
zon  is  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg  impaled  with  ancient 
Saxony,  ente  en  pointe,  “  grafted  in  point.” 

ENTEROCELE,  in  Surgery,  a  tumor  formed  by 
a  prolapfion  of  the  intedines  through  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen  and  proceffes  of  the  peritonaeum,  into  the  fcro- 
tum.  See  Surgery  Index. 

ENTHUSIASM,  an  ecfiafy  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  is  led  to  think  and  imagine  things  in  a  fublime, 
furprifing,  yet  probable  manner.  This  is  the  enthufi- 
afm  felt  in  poetry,  oratory,  mufic,  painting,  fculpture, 
&c. 

Enthusiasm,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  implies  a  tranf- 
pof t  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  fancies  itfelf  infpired  with 
fome  revelation,  impulfe,  8cc.  from  heaven.  I\Ir  Locke 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  enthufiafm.  “  In  all 
ages,  men  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devo¬ 
tion,  or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves  has  raifed  them  in¬ 
to  an  opinion  of  a  great  familiarity  with  God,  and  a 
nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  afforded  to 
others,  have  often  dattered  themfelves  with  a  perfuafiun 
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of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  and  fre-  Enthufiaftn 
quent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  Their  || 
minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundlef.  opinion  Entomo- 
comes  to  fettle  itfelf  firongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  lo^*  . 
illumination  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  whatfoever 
odd  adlion  they  find  in  themfeives  a  firong  inclination 
to  do,  that  impulfe  is  concluded  to  be  a  cail  or  direc¬ 
tion  from  heaven,  and  mud  be  obeyed.  It  is  a  com- 
miflion  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executing 
it.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which, 
though  arifing  from  the  conceit  of  a  warm  and  over¬ 
weening  brain,  works,  when  it  once  gets  footing,  more 
powerfully  on  the  perfuafions  and  addions  of  men,  than 
either  reafon  or  revelation,  or  both  together  ;  men  be¬ 
ing  mod  forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  themfelves.”  Devotion,  when  it  dues  not 
lie  under  the  check  of  reafon,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthufiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  itfelf  intlamed  witli 
devotion,  it  is  apt  to  think  that  it  is  not  of  its  own 
kindling,  but  blown  up  with  fomething  divine  within 
it.  If  the  mind  indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and  hu¬ 
mours  the  growing  padion,  it  at  lad  flings  itfelf  into 
imaginary  raptures  and  eedafies  •,  and  when  once  it 
fancies  itfelf  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulfe,  no 
wonder  if  it  flights  human  ordinances,  and  retufes  to 
comply  with  the  edablifhed  form  of  religion,  as  think¬ 
ing  itfelf  directed  by  a  much  fuperior  guide. 

ENTHUSIAST,  a  perfon  poffeffed  with  enthufiafm. 

See  the  preceding  article. 

ENTHYMEME,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  an  argu¬ 
ment  confiding  only  of  two  propofitions,  an  antecedent, 
and  a  confequent  deduced  from  it.  The  wordisGieek, 
tvOvpr.fiz,  formed  of  the  verb  i*6vftu<r0to,  “  to  think,  con¬ 
ceive,”  a  compound  of  u  and  9-vpe;,  “  mind.” 

The  enthymeme  is  the  mod  Ample  and  elegant  of  all 
argumentations  ;  being  what  a  man,  in  arguing  clofe- 
ly,  commonly  makes,  without  attending  at  all  to  the 
form.  Thus,  that  verfe  remaining  of  Ovid’s  tragedy, 
entitled  Medea,  contains  an  enthymeme  ;  Sersjare  potut, 
perdere  an  pojfum  rogas  :  “  I  was  able  to  fave  you ;  con- 
fequently  to  have  dedroyed  you.”  All  the  beauty  would 
have  been  lod,  had  all  the  propofitions  been  expreffed  ; 
the  mind  is  difpleafed  with  a  rehearfal  of  what  is  nowife 
neceffary. 

Sometimes,  alfo,  the  two  propofitions  of  an  enthy¬ 
meme  are  both  included  in  a  fingle  propofition,  which 
Aridotle  calls  an  enthymcmatical fentence,  and  gives  this 
indance  thereof:  Mortal,  do  not  bear  an  immortal  hatred. 

The  whole  enthymeme  would  be,  Thou  art  mortal,  lei 
not,  therefore,  thy  hatred  be  immortal. 

ENTITY,  the  fame  with  Ens. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

T^NTOMOLOGY,  (from  or »u»f,  “  an  infeed,”  and  fome  of  them,  and  the  Angular  indinAs  of  others,  can- 
-*“J  Xtytc,  “  a  difeourfe,”)  is  that  part  of  zoology  not  but  attract  notice,  and  excite  aflonifliment  in  thole 
which  treats  of  infecls.  who  are  fond  of  contemplating  the  works  of  nature, 

Many  are  difpofed  to  reckon  the  dudv  of  Entomo-  rendering  thus  the  fludy  of  Entomology,  t"  them,  * 
logy  trifling.  Hunters  of  butterflies  and  catchers  of  fource  of  much  plrafure.  A  colleflion  of  the  indivi- 
gralhoppers,  are  laughed  at  by  the  vulgar,  and  even  by  duals  which  compofc  any  of  the  more  numerous  germ, 
thofe  who  are  more  enlightened.  The  great  numbers  placed  at  the  fame  time,  before  one  capable  ol  attenj- 
and  diverfity  of  infects,  the  beauty  and  configuration  of  ing  to  the  flriking  fimilarity  of  the  whole,  am.  tra  r  g 
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the  diftinguifhing  peculiarities  of  each,  cannot  fail  to 
create  furprife.  The  great  and  almoft  phantaftic  va¬ 
riety  of  their  forms,  the  nice  adaptation  of  their  parts 
to  the  fituation  in  which  each  happens  to  be  placed, 
muft  appear  truly  wonderful.  In  every  department  of 
nature,  which  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  a  pleafing  and  luxuriant  variety  is  difcernible. 
The  fame  Supreme  Intelligence,  which,  by  varying  the 
pofition  of  the  planetary  orbs  with  refpeft  to  the  fun, 
and  by  other  feemingly  limple  but  beautiful  contri¬ 
vances,  hath  produced  their  different  length  of  day  and 
year,  and  alternation  of  feafons,  is  manifeft  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  minuteft  infeft.  Each  has  received  that 
mechanifm  of  body,  thofe  peculiar  inftindls,  and  is  made 
to  undergo  thofe  different  changes,  which  fit  it  for  its 
deftined  fituation,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  proper 
functions.  The  utility  of  many  infeCts,  fuch  as  the  bee, 
the  crab,  the  filk- worm,  the  cochineal  infect,  &c.  render 
them  both  interefting  and  important ;  and  a  moreintiraate 
acquaintance  with  the  clafs,  may  enable  us  to  add  to  the 
number  of  thofe  that  are  ufeful  to  man,  and  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  of  thofe  already  known.  The 
lravock  many  inftdls  make  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  vexation,  aifeafes,  and  deftru&ion  they  occafion 
among  animals,  thould  induce  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  in  the  reaiing  and  management  of  ani¬ 
mals,  to  pay  attention  to  Entomology  ;  for  the  better 
they  are  acquainted  with  their  enemies,  tire  abler  they 
mutt  be  to  attack  them  with  advantage. 

Moil  infedls  undergo  three  very  diftinft  changes  : 
which  circumftance,  joined  to  the  very  great  difference 
of  appearance  which  is  often  met  with  in  the  male  and 
female,  and  even  in  the  neuters  of  fome  fpecies,  renders 
their  number  apparently  greater  than  it  really  is,  and 
adds  confiderably  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them  to 
order. 

Different  naturalifts  have  attempted  to  arrange  them 
into  families  and  genera,  particularly  the  celebrated 
Linnaeus,  whofe  arrangement  is  followed  here.  He  has 
formed  them  into  feven  families  or  orders,  compofini>  his 

Definition,  fixth  clafs  of  animals,  Insecta.  He  defines  an  infeCt,  a 
fmall  animal,  breathing  through  pores  on  its  fides,  fur- 
nifhed  with  moveable  antennee  and  many  feet,  covered 
with  either  a  hard  cruft,  or  a  hairy  fkin.  Before  the 
diftinguiftiing  marks  of  the  orders  and  genera  can  be 
underftood,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  enumerate  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  terms  he  has  given  to  the  different  parts,  and 
the  muft  remarkable  of  the  epithets  he  has  applied  to 
them. 

The  body  is  divided  into  Head,  Trunk,  Abdomen, 
and  Extremities. 

Head,  Sic.  I.  CAPUT,  the  Head,  which  is  diftinguifhable  in 
moft  infedls,  is  furnifhed  with  Eijes,  Antennee,  and  molt 
frequently  with  a  Mouth. 

The  Eyes,  2,  4,  6,  or  8  in  number,  deftitute  of 
eye-lids,  are  either  fmall  and  fimple ;  or  large,  compound 
and  hemifpherical  ;  or  polyedral.  They  are  commonly 
immoveable.  They  are  called  Jlipilati  when  placed  on 
a  ftalk. 

The  Antennae  are  two  articulated  moveable  pro- 
ceffes,  placed  on  the  head. 

They  are  either,  1 .  Setacea,  fetaceous,  i.  e.  like  a 
bridle,  when  they  taper  gradually  from  their  bafe,  or 
infertion  into  the  head,  to  their  point. 


2.  C/avatce,  clavated,  i.  e.  club-fhaped,  when  they 
grow  gradually  thicker  from  their  bafe  to  their  point. 

3.  Filiformes,  filiform,  i.  e.  thread-fhaped,  when 
they  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  length. 

4.  Monil formes,  moniliform,  i.  e.  of  the  form  of  a 
necklace,  when  they  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  through¬ 
out,  but  formed  of  a  feries  of  knobs,  refembling  a  firing 
of  beads. 

5.  Capitatee,  capitate,  i.e.  with  a  head  or  knob,  when 
they  grow  thicker  towards  the  point,  and  terminate  in 
a  knob  or  head. 

6.  Fifties,  fiflile,  i.  e.  cleft,  when  they  are  capitate, 
and  have  the  head  or  knob  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  or  four  parts  or  laminae. 

7.  Perfoliatce,  perfoliated,  when  the  head  or  knob  is 
dividtd  horizontally. 

8.  PeSl inatee,  peftinated,  i.  e.  refembling  a  comb, 
when  they  have  a  longitudinal  feries  of  hairs  proje&ing 
from  them,  in  form  of  a  comb. 

9.  Barbatee,  barbed,  when  they  have  little  projec¬ 
tions  or  barbs  placed  on  their  fides.  They  are  either, 

1.  Longiores,  longer  than  the  body  ;  2.  Breviores,  fhorter 
than  the  body  ;  or,  3.  Mediocres ,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  body. 

The  Mouth,  in  moft  inftCIs,  is  placed  in  the  under 
part  of  the  head  ;  fometimes,  however,  it  is  fituated  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  a  few  inftances,  is  entirely  wanting. 

It  is  furnilhed  with,  1.  Pa/pee,  or  feelers-,  2.  Rojirum, 

1.  e.  beak  or  fnout  ;  3.  Labium ,  or  lip;  4.  Maxil/ee ,  or 
jaws,  placed  tranfverfelv ,  and  moving  laterally  ;  5. 

Dentes,  or  teeth  ;  6.  Lingua,  or  tongue ;  7.  Palatum, 
or  palate. 

Pa/pee,  feelers,  which  are  4  or  6  in  number,  are 
attached  to  the  mouth,  and  have  2,  3,  or  4  articulations. 

The  Stemmata  are  three  prominent  Alining  points  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

II.  TRUNCUS,  the  Trunk,  to  which  the  legs  areTrunk. 
attached,  is  fituated  between  the  head  and  the  abdo¬ 
men.  It  is  divided  into,  1.  i  he  Thorax,  or  cheft,  which 

is  the  fuperior  part ;  2.  Scutelium,  i.  e.  fmall  (hield  or 
efcutcheon,  which  is  the  pofterior  part  ;  3.  The  Breajl 
and  Sternum,  which  is  the  inferior  part. 

III.  The  ABDOMEN,  that  part  which  contains  Abdomen, 
the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  vifeera,  confifts  of 
feveral  annular  fegments.  It  is  perforated  on  the  fides 

with  fpiracula,  i.  e.  breathing-holes.  The  upper  part 
of  it  is  termed  Tcrgum,  or  back  ;  the  inferior  part  Ven¬ 
ter,  or  belly  ;  the  polterior  part  Anus. 

IV.  ART  US,  the  extremities,  are,  1.  the  Wings  >  Extreme* 

2.  Legs ;  3.  Tat!.  ties. 

I.  Al m,  the  wings,  are  two,  or  four.  They  are 

either, 

1.  P/aner,  i.  e.  plain,  fuch  as  cannot  be  folded  up  by 
the  infedl. 

2.  Plicaiiles,  or  folding,  fuch  as  can  be  folded  up  by 
the  infeCl  at  ple.ifure. 

3.  Ereflce,  t-.reft,  fuch  as  have  their  fuperior  furfaces 
brought  into  contadt,  and  ftand  upright  when  the  in- 
fedt  is  at  reft. 

4.  Ententes ,  fpreading;  fuch  as  are  extended  hori¬ 
zontally. 

5.  Incumbentes,  incumbent;  fuch  as  reft  on  the  upper- 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

6.  Deflexce f  bent  down ;  fuch  as  are  partly  incum¬ 

bent,  . 
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bent,  but  have  their  exterior  edge  inclined  towards  the 
fides  of  the  abdomen. 

7 .  Reverfce ,  reverfed  ;  fuch  as  are  incumbent,  but 
inverted. 

8.  Dentata ,  fuch  as  have  their  edges  notched  or  fer- 
rated. 

9.  Caudata ,  fuch  as  have  proceffes  extended  from 
their  extremities  like  a  tail. 

10.  Reticulata •,  netted ;  when  the  veflels  of  the 
wings  put  on  the  appearance  of  net-work. 

11.  Pi£la,  painted ;  fuch  as  are  marked  with  co¬ 
loured  fpots,  bands,  (breaks,  lines  or  dots. 

1 2.  Notata,  marked  with  fpecks. 

13.  Oniatce ,  adorned  with  li  tie  eyes,  or  circular 
fpots,  containing  a  fpot  of  a  different  colour  in  their 
centre.  The  central  fpot  is  termed  pupil ;  the  exterior 
one  is  called  iris.  This  may  happen  either  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  or  fecondary  wings,  on  their  upper  or  under  fur- 
faces.  The  fuperior  wing  is  called  primary ,  and  the 
inferior  fecondary ,  to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  may  be 
at  times  reverfed. 

Elytra.  The  Elytra  are  hard  (hells,  occupying  the  place  of 

the  upper  wings.  They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  move- 
able,  and  are  either, 

1.  Truncata,  truncated,  when  (horter  than  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line. 

2.  Spinofa ,  or  prickly,  when  their  furfaces  are  co¬ 
vered  with  (harp  points  or  prickles. 

3.  Serrata,  ferrated,  when  their  edges  are  notched. 

4.  Scabra ,  rough,  when  their  furface  refembles  a  file. 

5.  Striata,  ftriated,  when  marked  with  (lender  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrows. 

6. Porcata,  ridged,  when  marked  with  elevated  ridges. 

7.  Sulcata ,  furrowed. 

8.  Punflata,  marked  with  dots. 

9.  Fafigiata ,  when  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

Hemelytra.  The  HEMELYTRA,  as  it  were  half-elytra,  partaking 

partly  of  the  nature  of  cruftaceous  (hells,  and  membra¬ 
naceous  wings  ;  being  formed  of  an  intermediate  fub- 
ftance. 

Halteres.  Halteres,  or  poifers,  are  fmall  orbicular  bodies 
placed  on  (talks,  fituated  under  the  wings  of  infefts  of 
the  order  Diptera. 

II.  Pedes,  the  Legs.  They  are  divided  into,  I. 
Femur ,  or  thigh,  that  part  which  is  joined  to  the  trunk  ; 

2.  Tibia,  or  (hank  ;  3.  Tarfus,  or  foot  ;  4.  Ungues, 
hooks  or  nails  :  5.  Manus,  (chela),  hands  or  claws, 
fimple,  with  a  moveable  thumb,  as  in  the  crab. 

The  hind-legs  are  termed,  1.  Curforii,  formed  for 
running  ;  2.  Saltatorii,  formed  for  leaping  ;  3.  Natatorii, 
formed  for  fwimming. 

III.  Cauda,  the  Tail,  which  terminates  the  abdo¬ 
men,  is,  1.  Solitaria,  i.  e.  (ingle.  2.  Bicornis,  i.  e.  two- 
horned  or  double.  3.  Simplex,  fimple,  i.  e.  unarmed. 
4.  slrmata,  i.  e.  furnifhed,  1.  with  Forceps  or  Pincers  ; 
2.  with  Furca,  a  fork  ;  3.  with  one  or  more  Seta  or 
bridles  ;  4.  with  an  Aculeus,  or  ding,  either  fmooth  or 
barbed.  A  ding  is  a  weapon,  frequently  hollow,  with 
which  fome  infers  are  furnidied,  through  which  they 
difeharge  a  poifon  into  the  wound  they  inflifl. 

Seres.  The  Sexes  of  infefts  are  commonly  two,  male  and 

female.  Neuters  are  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  infefts 
which  live  in  fwarms,  fuch  as  ants,  bees,  &c. 
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Mod  infers  undergo  three  changes.  An  infe^  is  Metamor 
at  fird  hatched  from  a  very  fmall  egg,  and  becomes  aphofis. 
Larva  ;  a  foft  fucculent  animal,  without  wings,  inca¬ 
pable  of  producing  its  fpecies,  flow  in  its  motions,  fome- 
times  without  feet,  but  more  frequently  with  them  • 
consuming  greedily  Uie  kind  of  food  which  is  peculiar 
to  it,  and  which,  in  proper  time,  is  changed  into  a 
pupa. 

Pupa  ( Nympha ,  Chryfalis),  is  firmer  and  drier  than 
the  larva,  and  is  confined  either  by  a  naked  membrane, 
or  enclofed  in  a  follicle.  It  is  commonly  without  a 
mouth  •,  fometimes  it  ha-,  feet,  but  more  frequently 
none. 


1.  Completa,  complete  in  all  their  parts,  and  aftive  ; 
as  the  aranea,  acarus,  onifeus,  &c. 

2.  Semicompleta,  half  complete,  with  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  wings;  as  thegryllus,  oicada,  cimex,  lihellula, 
and  ephemera. 

3.  Incompleta,  incomplete,  with  immoveable  wings 
and  feet  ;  as  the  apis,  formica,  and  tipula. 

4.  ObteEla,  covered,  having  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
enclofed  in  a  (kin,  and  that  cither  naked,  or  enclofed 
in  a  follicle  differently  compofed. 

5.  Coar&ata,  confined  within  a  globe  ;  as  the  mufea, 
ceftrus. 

The  pupa  is  converted  into  the  imago,  or  the  perfeft 
infeft. 

Imago,  is  the  perfeft  infeft,  active,  furnilhed  with 
antennae,  and  capable  of  generating. 

Infefts  are  faid  to  inhabit  thofe  plants  on  which  they 
feed,  and  not  thofe  on  which  they  may  be  occafionally 
found,  and  receive  from  them  many  of  their  fpecific 
names. 


Linkteus  has  divided  the  clafs  of  infe£ls  into  feven 
orders. 

I.  Coleoptera,  (from  “  a  (heath,”  and  Claffiti.a- 

nlefoii,  “  a  wing”),  are  fuch  infefls  as  have  four  wings,  l‘oD' 
the  upper  pair  of  which  are  elytra,  or  cruflaceous 
fhells,  which,  when  the  animal  is  at  reft,  (hut,  and 

form  a  ftraight  future  down  the  back. 

II.  Hemiptera,  (from  tpif,  “  half,”  and  wliftt,  “  a 
wing”),  containing  fuch  infefls  as  have  four  wings, 
the  fuperior  pair  being  half  cruftaceous,  and  incumbent, 
and  a  mouth  or  beak  bent  toward  the  bread. 

III.  Lepidoptera,  (from  Xtxes,  “  a  fcale,”  and 
Trlffti,  “  a  wing”),  containing  fuch  infers  as  have  four 
wings  covered  with  minute  imbricated  feales,  a  hairy 
body,  and  a  mouth  furnifhed  with  an  involuted  fpiral 
tongue. 

IV.  NEUROPTERA,  (from  nv(tr,  “  a  nerve,”  and 
srI ip?,  “  a  wing),  containing  luch  infefls  as  have 
four  naked  wings,  marked  with  veins  crofting  one  ano¬ 
ther  like  net  work  ;  the  tail  unarmed. 

V.  Htmenoftera,  (from  vpir,  “  a  membrane,” 

and  “  a  wing”),  containing  fuch  inftcb  as  have 

four  membranaceous  wings,  and  a  tail  furnilhed  with 
a  fling. 

VI.  Diptera,  (from  ivu,  “  two,”  and 
“  a  wing”),  fuch  as  have  two  wings  and  poNers. 

VII.  Aptera,  (from  «,  “  without,”  and 

“  a  wing”),  fuch  as  have  no  wings  or  elytra  in 
either  fex. 
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CHARACTERS  OF  INSECTS. 


Coleoptera..  I.  COLEOPTERA. 

ihe  infedh  belonging  to  this  order  are  formed  into  four  fubdivifions.  r.  Thofe  that  have  the  antennse  clavated, 
and  thickened  towards  their  exterior  fide.  2.  Thofe  that  have  the  antenna  moniliform.  3.  Thofe  which  have 
the  antenna  filiform.  4.  Thofe  which  have  the  antenna  fetaceous. 


A.  Antennis  clavatis,  extrorfum  incraffatis. 

a.  C/ava  lamellata. 

1.  ScARABiEUS.  Tibia  anteriores  dentata. 

2.  Lucanus.  Penicilli  duo  fub  labio,  palpigeri. 

b.  Clava  perfoliata. 

3.  Dermestes.  Caput  inflexum  fub  thorace,  vix 
marginato. 

4.  Melyris.  Labium  clavatum,  emarginatum. 

5.  Byrrhus.  Labium  porredlum,  bifidum. 

6.  Sylpha.  Thorax  et  elytra  marginata. 

7.  Tritoma.  Palpi  anteriores  fecuriformes. 

8.  Hydrophilus.  Maxilla  bifida. 

I 

c.  Cluva Jolida. 

9.  Hister.  Caput  retradlile  intra  thoracem. 

10.  Pausus.  Antenna  biarticulata.  Clava  uncinata. 

11.  Bostrichus.  Caput  inflexum  fub  thorace,. vix 
marginato. 

1 2.  Anthrenus.  Maxilla  bifida. 

13.  Nitidula.  Thorax  et  elytra  marginata. 

14.  Cocci  NELL  a.  Palpi  anteriores  fecuriformes  j 

pofteriores  fili formes. 

15.  Curculio.  Roftrum  elongatum  corneum. 

B.  Antennis  moni/iformibus. 

16.  Brentus.  Roftrum  elongatum,  corneum,  rec¬ 
tum. 

17*  AttelaBus.  Roftrum  elongatum,  incurvum. 

18.  Erodius.  Labium  corneum,  emarginatum. 

19.  Staphylinus.  Elytra  dimidiata,  alas  tegentia. 
Veficulae  duae  fupra  caudam  exferendoe. 

20.  Scaurus.  Labium  truncatum  integrum. 

21'.  Zygia.  Labium  elongatum,.  membranaceum. 

22.  Meloe.  Thorax  fubrotundus.  Caput  gibbum, 
inflexum. 

23.  Tenebrio.  Thorax  marginatus.  Caput  exfer- 
tum.  Corpus  oblongum. 

24.  Cassida.  Corpus,  ovatum.  Elytra  marginata. 
Caput  tedium  clypeo. 

25.  Ofatrum.  Thorax  et  elytra  marginata. 

26.  Mordella.  Laminae  ad  bafin  abdominis. 
Caput  inflexum. 

27.  Chrysomela.  Corpus  ovatum,  immarginatum. 

28.  Horia.  Palpi  insequales.  Maxilla  bifida.  La¬ 
bium  rotundatum. 

3 


A.  The  Antcnnce  clavated ,  becoming  thicker  towards 
their  exterior  fide, 

a.  The  Clava  or  Club  lamellated. 

S.  The  thanks  of  the  fore-legs  dentated. 

L.  Two  tufts  under  the  lip,  to  which  the  feelers  are 
attached. 

b.  The  Club  perfoliated. 

D.  The  head  bent  under  the  thorax,  which  is  fcarce- 
ly  marginated. 

M.  The  lip  clavated  and  emarginated. 

B.  The  lip  ftretched  out,  and  bifid. 

S.  The  thorax  and  elytra  marginated. 

T.  The  two  anterior  feelers  hatchet-lhaped. 

H.  The  jaw  bifid. 

c.  The  Club  folid. 

H.  The  head  capable  of  being  drawn  back  within 
the  thorax. 

P.  The  antennae  confuting  of  two  articulations.  The 
club  hooked. 

B.  The  head  bent  under  the  thorax,  which  is  fliglit- 
ly  marginated. 

A.  The  jaw  bifid. 

N.  The  thorax  and  elytra  marginated. 

C.  The  anterior  feelers  hatchet-fhaped ;  the  pofterior 
filiform. 

C.  The  beak  lengthened  and  horny. 

B.  With  the  Antennee  moniliform. 

B.  The  beak  elongated,  horny  and  ftraight. 

A.  The  beak  elongated  and  crooked. 

E.  The  lip  horny  and  emarginated. 

S.  The  elytra  half  the  length  of  the  body,  covering 
the  wings.  Two  veficles  above  the  tail,  which  can  be 
pufhed  out  at  pleafure. 

S.  The  lip  truncated,  and  entire. 

Z.  The  lip  elongated  and  membranaceous. 

M.  The  thorax  roundifh.  The  head  gibbous,  and 
bent  inwards. 

T.  The  thorax  marginated.  The  head  ftretched  out. 
The  body  oblong. 

C.  The  body  oblong.  The  elytra  marginated.  The 
head  covered  with  a  (hield. 

O.  The  thorax  and  elytra  marginated. 

M.  Laminae  at  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen.  Head  iu- 
fleiled. 

C.  The  body  oval,  immarginated. 

H.  Feelers  unequal.  Jaw  bifid.  Lip  rounded. 

29- 
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C.  Antennis  filifortnibus. 

29.  Apalus.  Thorax  fubrotundus.  Caput  gibbum, 
inflexum. 

30.  Manticora.  Maxillae  exfertae,  dentatae.  Oculi 
prominuli. 

31.  Pimelia.  Thorax  marginatus.  Caput  exfer- 
tum.  Corpus  oblongum. 

32.  Gyrinus.  Antennae  rigidulae.  Oculi  quatuor. 

33.  Cucujus.  Labium  breve,  bifidum,  laciniis  dif- 
tantibus. 

34.  Cryptocephalus.  Corpus  ovatum  immargina- 

tum. 

35.  Bruchus.  Antennae  extrorfum  craffiores. 

36.  Ptinus.  Thorax  caput  recipiens.  Antennae 
articulis  ultimis  longioribus. 

37.  Hispa.  Antennae  porredlae,  approximatae,  fuli- 
formes. 

38.  Buprestis.  Caput  ditnidium,  intra  thoracem 
retra&um. 

39.  Necydalis.  Elytra  dimidiata,  alis  nudis. 

40.  Lampyris.  Elytra  flexilia.  Thoracis  clypeus 
caput  obumbrans  recipienfque. 

41.  Cantharis.  Elytra  flexilia.  Abdomen  late- 
ribus  plicato-papillofum. 

42.  Notoxus.  Labium  bifidum  )  laciniis  conniven- 
tibus  obtufis. 

43.  Elater.  Pe£loris  mucro  ^  poro  abdominis  re- 

filiens. 

44.  Calopus.  Thorax  ad  latera  mueronato  callo- 

fus. 

45.  Alurnus.  Maxilla  fornicata. 

46.  Carabus.  Thorax  obcordatus,  pofterius  trun- 

catus. 

47.  Lytta.  Thorax  fubrotundus.  Caput  gibbum, 

inflexum. 

D.  Antennis  fetaceis. 

48.  Serropalpus.  Palpi  anteriores  profunde  fer- 

rati. 

49.  Cerambyx.  Thorax  ad  latera  mucronato-cal- 
lofus. 

50.  Leptura.  Elytra  apice  attenuata.  Thorax 
teretiufculus. 

31.  Rhinomacer.  Antennae  roftro  infidentes. 

52.  Zonitis.  Labium  emarginatum. 

53.  Cicindela.  Maxillae  exfertae,  dentatae.  Ocu¬ 
li  prominuli. 

54.  Dytiscus.  Pedes  pofleriores  ciliati,  natatorii. 

55.  Forficula.  Elytra  dimidiata.  Alis  te£lis. 
Cauda  forcipata. 

II.  HEMIPTERA. 

56.  Beatta.  Os  maxillofum.  Alae  coriaceae,  planoe. 
Pedes  curforii. 

57.  Pneumora.  Os  maxillofum.  Alae  membra- 
naceae,  deflexae.  Pedes  curforii.  Corpus  cavum,  infla- 
tum,  dinphanum. 

'58.  Mantis.  Os  maxillofum.  Pedes  anteriores 
ferrati,  nngue  unico. 

39.  Grylxus.  Os  maxillofum.  Pedes  p'fierioies 
laltatorii. 


C,  Antenna r  filiform. 

A.  Thorax  roundilh.  Head  turgid,  infls&ed. 

M.  Jaws  ftretched  out,  furnilhed  with  teeth.  Eyes 
rather  prominent. 

P.  Thorax  margined.  Head  ftretched  out.  Body 
oblong. 

G.  Antenna  a  little  rigid.  Eyes  4. 

C.  Lip  Ihort,  bifid,  the  divifions  diftant. 

C.  Body  oval,  immarginated. 

B.  Antennae  growing  thicker  towards  the  external 
edge. 

P.  Thorax  receiving  the  head  :  laft  joints  of  the 
antennae  longer  than  the  reft. 

H.  Antennae  ftretched  forwards,  approaching  one 
another,  and  fpindle-lhaped. 

B.  Head  half  retratled  within  the  thorax. 

N.  Elytra  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Wings 
naked. 

L.  Elytra  flexible.  Shield  of  the  thorax  lhading 
and  receiving  the  head. 

C.  Elytra  flexible.  Sides  of  the  abdomen  edged 
with  folded  papillae. 

N.  Lip  bifid  ;  the  divifions  of  it  obtufe  and  ap¬ 
proaching  clofely. 

E.  A  iharp  point  proceeding  from  the  breaft,  fpring- 
ing  out  at  a  pore  in  the  abdomen. 

C.  The  thorax  callous  at  the  fides,  and  fet  with  lharp 
points. 

A.  Jaw  arched.  Feelers  6. 

C.  The  thorax  refembling  a  heart  inverted,  and  ter¬ 
minating  abruptly  behind. 

L.  Thorax  roundith.  Head  turgid,  inflected. 

D.  Antenna fetaceous. 

S.  The  anterior  feelers  deeply  ferrated. 

C.  The  thorax  callous  at  the  fides,  and  fet  with 
(harp  points. 

L.  Elytra  tapering  towards  the  tip.  Thorax 
roundilh. 

R.  Antennae  feated  on  the  fnout. 

Z.  Lip  emarginated. 

C.  Jaws  ftretched  out,  furnilhed  with  teeth.  Eyes 
a  little  prominent. 

D.  Hind-legs  fringed,  formed  for  fwimming. 

F.  Elytra  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Wings  covered. 
Tail  furnilhed  with  pincers. 

II.  HEMIPTERA. 

B.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  jaws.  Wings  coriaceous, 
plane.  Legs  formed  for  running. 

P.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  jaws.  Wings  membrana¬ 
ceous,  deflected.  Legs  formed  &>r  running.  Body 
hollow,  inflated,  and  tranfparent. 

M.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  jaws.  The  anterior  leg* 
ferrated,  and  terminated  by  a  Angle  claw. 

G.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  jaws.  Hind-1' g»  formed 
for  Raping. 
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6 0.  Fulgora.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Frons  produc- 
ta,  inermis.  Antennae  capitate. 

61.  Cicada.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Pedes  pofteriores 
faltatorii. 

62.  Notonecta.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Pedes  pofte¬ 
riores  natatorii  (ciliati). 

63.  Nepa.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Pedes  anteriores 
cheliferi. 

64.  Cimex.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Pedes  curforii. 
Antennae  thorace  longiores. 

65.  Macrocephalus.  Roftrum  inflexum.  An¬ 
tennae  breviflimae. 

66.  Aphis.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Abdomen  bicorne. 

67.  Chermes.  Roftrum  peCtorale.  Pedes  pofteriores 
faltatorii. 

68.  Coccus.  Roftrum  peCtorale.  Abdomen  (mari- 
bus)  pofterius  fetofum. 

69.  Thrips.  Roftrum  obfoletum.  Alae  incum- 
bentes,  abdomine  reflexile. 


F.  Snout  infleCted,  Fore-head  projecting,  unarmed. 
Antennae  capitated. 

C.  Snout  inflected.  Hind-legs  formed  for  leaping. 


N.  Snout  infleCted.  Hind-legs  fringed  and  formed 
for  fwimming. 

N.  Snout  infleCted.  Fore-legs  furniftied  with  claws. 


C.  Snout  infleCted.  Legs  formed  for  running.  An¬ 
tennae  longer  than  the  thorax. 

M.  Snout  infleCted.  Antennae  very  Ihort. 


A.  Snout  infleCted.  Abdomen  2-horned. 

C.  Snout  placed  in  the  breaft.  Hind-legs  formed 
for  leaping. 

C.  Snout  placed  in  the  breaft.  Abdomen  (in  the 
males)  terminating  in  bridles. 

T.  Snout  obfolete.  Wings  incumbent.  The  ab¬ 
domen  capable  of  being  turned  up. 


III.  LEPIDOPTERA. 


III.  LEPIDOPTERA. 


70.  Papilio.  Antennce  extrorfum  crafliores.  Alae 
ereCt  as. 

71. '  Sphinx.  Antennae  medio  crafliores. 

72.  Phalena.  Antennae  introrfum  crafliores. 

IV.  NEUROPTERA. 

73-  Libellula.  Cauda  forcipata.  Os  multi  max- 
illofum.  Alae  extenfae. 

74.  Ephemera.  Cauda  fetis  2  et  3.  Os  eden- 
tulum.  Alae  ereCtae. 

75.  Myrmeleon.  Cauda  forcipata.  Os  bidenta- 
tum.  Alae  deflexae. 

76.  Phryganea.  Cauda  (implex.  Os  edentulum. 
Alae  deflexae. 

77*  Hemerobius.  Cauda  (implex.  Os  bidenta- 
tum.  Alae  deflexae. 

78.  Panorpa.  Cauda  chelata.  Os  roftratum.  Alae 
incumbentes. 

79.  Raphidia.  Cauda  filo  1.  Os  bidentatum. 
Alae  deflexae. 

V.  HYMENOPTERA. 


P.  Antennae  thicker  towards  the  point.  Wings  ereCt. 

S.  Antennae  thicker  in  the  middle. 

P.  Antennae  thicker  towards  the  bafe. 

IV.  NEUROPTERA. 

L.  Tail  forked.  Mouth  with  many  jaws.  Wings 
expanded. 

E.  Tail  with  2  and  3  bridles.  Mouth  without  teeth. 
Wings  ereCt. 

M.  I  ail  forked.  Mouth  with  two  teeth.  Wings 
defleCted. 

P.  Tail  (imple.  Mouth  without  teeth.  Wings  de¬ 
flected. 

H.  Tail  Ample.  Mouth  with  two  teeth.  Wings 
defleCted. 

P.  Tail  furniftied  with  a  claw.  Mouth  ftretched 
out  into  a  beak.  Wings  incumbent. 

R.  Tail  ending  in  a  Ample  thread.  Mouth  with 
two  teeth.  Wings  defleCted. 

V.  HYMENOPTERA. 


80.  Cynips.  Aculeus  fpiralis  ! 

81.  Tenthredo.  Aculeus  ferratus  !  bivalvis. 

82.  Sirex.  Aculeus  ferratus,  fub  abdominis  fpina 
terminal)". 

83.  Ichneumon.  Aculeus  exfertus !  triplex. 

84.  Sphex.  Aculeus  punCtorius.  Alae  planae.  Lin¬ 
gua  inflexa,  triflda. 

85.  Scoeia.  Lingua  inflexa,  triflda.  Labium  apice 
inembranaceum. 

86.  Thtnnus.  Lingua  breviflima,  involuta.  La¬ 
bium  trifldum. 

87.  Leucopsis.  Labium  maxilla  longius,  emargi- 
natum.  Antennae  clavate. 

88.  Tiphia.  Labium  breve,  corneum,  tridentatum. 

89.  Chalcis.  Antennae  breves,  cylindricae,  fuft- 
formes. 

90.  Chrysis.  Aculeus  punCtorius.  Abdomen  fub- 

tus  fornicatum.  a 


C.  Sting  fpiral. 

T.  Sting  ferrated,  two-valved. 

S.  Sting  ferrated,  under  a  fpine  which  terminates  the 
abdomen. 

I.  Sting  ftretched  out,  triple. 

S.  Sting  pungent.  Wings  fmooth.  Tongue  inflec¬ 
ted,  and  divided  into  three  at  the  extremity. 

S.  Tongue  infleCted,  trifid.  Lip  membranaceous  at 
the  extremity. 

T.  Tongue  very  ftiort,  involuted.  Lip  trifid. 

L.  Lip  longer  than  the  jaw,  notched.  Antennae 
clavated. 

T.  Lip  (hort,  horny,  with  three  fmall  divifions. 

C.  Antennae  (hort,  cylindrical,  fpindle-fliaped. 

C.  Sting  pungent.  Abdomen  arched  beneath. 
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91.  Vespa.  Aculeus  jmnclorius.  Alae  fuperiores  V.  Sting  pungent.  Upper  wings  folded, 
plicatae  ! 

92.  Apis.  Acnleus  punflorius.  Lingua  inflexa!  A.  Sting  pungent.  Tongue  inflefled. 

93.  Formica.  Aculeus  obfoletus.  Alae  neutris  F.  Sting  obfolete.  Neuters  without  wings, 

nullae ! 

94.  Mutilla.  Aculeus  pun&orius.  Alas  neutris  M.  Sting  pungent.  Neuters  without  wings, 
nullae. 


DIptera. 


VI.  DIPTERA. 


VI.  DIPTERA. 


A.  Probofcide  el  Haujlello. 


A.  With  Probofcis  and  Sucker. 


95.  Diopsis.  Caput  bicorne.  Oculis  terminalibus. 

96.  Tipula.  Hauftellum  fine  vagina.  Palpi  2, 
porrefli,  filiformes. 

97.  Musca.  Hauftellum  fine  vagina,  fetis  inftruc- 

tum. 

98.  Tabanus.  Hauftellum  vagina  univalvi,  fetif- 
que  inftruflum. 

99.  Empis.  Probofcis  inflexa. 

100.  Conops.  Probofcis  porre&a,  geniculata. 


D.  Head  two-horned.  Eyes  terminal. 

T.  Sucker  without  a  {heath.  Feelers  2,  projefting, 
filiform. 

M.  Sucker  without  a  {heath,  furnifhed  with  briftles. 

T.  Sucker  with  a  fingle-valved  (heath,  furnifhed  with 
briftles. 

E.  Probofcis  inflefted. 

C.  Probofcis  projefling,  and  bent  with  an  angular 
flexure. 
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B.  Haujlello  Jine  Probofcide. 

101.  Oestrus.  Hauftellum  retra&um  intra  labia, 
connata  poro  pertufa. 

102.  Asilus.  Hauftellum  redtum  bivalve,  bafi  gib- 

bum. 

103.  Stomoxys.  Hauftellum  vagina  univalve  con- 
voluta,  bafi  geniculata. 

104.  Culex.  Vagina  exferta,  univalvis,  flexilis,  fe¬ 
tis  5. 

105.  BombYlius.  Hauftellum  longiflimum,  redlum, 
fetaceum,*bi  valve. 

106.  Hippobosca.  Hauftellum  breve,  cylindricum, 
redlum,  bivalve. 

A-pUra.  VII.  APTERA. 

A.  Pedibus  fex,  Capite  a  Thorace  difcreto. 

107.  Lepisma.  Cauda  fetis  exfertis. 

108.  Podura.  Cauda  bifurca,  inflrxa,  faltatrix. 

109.  Termes.  O3  maxillis  duabus.  Labium  cor- 
neum,  quadrifidum. 

no.  Pediculus.  Os  aculeo  exferendo. 

111. PulEX.  Os  roftro  inflexo,  cum  aculeo.  Pedes 

faltatorii. 

B.  Pedibus  8 — 14.  Capite  Thoraceque  unitis. 

1 1 2.  Acarus.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  8.  Palpi  com- 
prefli. 

1 13.  Hydrachna.  Oculi  2 — 8.  Pedes  8,  in  an- 
teriore  corporis  parte.  Papilla;  textoriae. 

1 14.  Aranea.  Oculi  8.  Pedes  8.  Papillae  tex- 
fcorite.  Palpi  clavati. 

1 1 5.  Phalangium.  Oculi  4.  Pedes  8.  Palpi 
chelati. 

1 16.  Scorpio.  Oculi  8.  Pedes  8.  Palpi  chelati. 

1 1 7.  Cancer.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  10,  primo  chelato. 


B.  With  Sucker ,  but  no  Probofcis. 

O.  Sucker  drawn  back  within  the  lips,  which  are 
perforated. 

A.  Sucker  ftraight,  with  two  valves,  turgid  at  the 
bafe. 

S.  Sucker  with  a  fingle-valved  convoluted  (heath, 
bent  at  the  bafe,  with  an  angular  flexure. 

C.  Sheath  ftretched  out,  of  one  flexible  valve,  with 
5  briftles 

B.  Sucker  very  long,  ftraight,  fetaceous,  with  two 
valves. 

H.  Sucker  (hort,  cylindrical,  ftraight",  with  two 
valves. 

VII.  APTERA. 

A.  Legs  ftx.  Head  difinB  f  om  the  Thorax. 

L.  Tail  ending  in  fetaceous  briftles. 

P.  Tail  forked,  infledled,  elaftic. 

T.  Mouth  with  two  jaws.  Lip  horny,  cleft  into 
four  pieces. 

P.  Mouth  armed  with  a  fting  capable  of  being  pufh- 
ed  out  at  pleafure. 

P.  Snout  infledled,  armed  with  a  fting.  Feet  formed 
for  leaping. 

B.  Legs  8 — 14.  Head  and  Thorax  united. 

A.  Eyes  2.  Legs  8.  Feelers  comprefled. 

H.  Eyes  2 — 8.  Legs  8.  Abdomen  furnifhed  with 
papillae,  with  which  the  animal  fpins  thread  and  weaves 
itfelf  a  web. 

A.  Eyes  8.  Legs  8.  Abdomen  furnifhed  with 
papillae,  with  which  the  animal  fpins  thread  and  weaves 
itfelf  a  web. 

P.  Eyes  4.  Legs  8.  Feelers  furnifhed  with  claws. 

S.  Eves  8.  Legs  8.  Feeler*  furnifhed  with  claws. 

C.  Eyes  2.  Legs  jo,  the  firft  pair  furniflied  with 
claws. 

118. 
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Ii  8.  MoNOCULUS.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  iz,  decern  che- 
latis. 

1 19.  Oniscus.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  14. 

C.  Pedibus  pluribus.  Capite  a  Thorace  difcreto. 

120.  ScOLOPENDRA.  Corpus  lineare. 

121.  Julus.  Corpus  fubcylindricum. 
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M.  Eyes  2.  Legs  12,  10  of  them  furnifhed  with 

claws. 

O.  Eyes  2.  Legs  14. 

C.  Legs  numerous.  Head  dflinB  from  the  Thorax. 

S.  Body  linear. 

J.  Body  nearly  cylindrical. 


N.  B. — In  the  following  clafjifi cation,  fome  of  the  more  remarkable  fpecies  only  are  enumerated.  Thofe  marked 

with  an  aferifk  are  natives  of  Britain. 


I.  COLEOPTERA. 

Elytra  covering  the  wings. 

Scarabseus.  I.  Scarab^us,  Beetle. 

Antennae  clavated,  the  club  lamellated.  Feelers  4. 
Jaws  horny,  for  the  moft  part  without  teeth.  The 
thanks  of  the  fore-legs  generally  dentated. 

The  larvae  of  the  genus  fcarabceus  have  fix  feet, 
and  a  body  compofed  of  annular  fegments,  furnifhed 
with  hairs,  and  with  veficles  at  the  end  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Their  heads  are  hard,  formed  of  a  fubftance  like 
horn.  They  are  commonly  called  grubs ,  and  do  much 
mifchief,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  garden.  They 
live  chiefly  under  ground,  or  in  dung,  on  which  they 
frequently  feed.  The  larvae  of  the  fpecies  celonia  live 
on  rotten  wood,  and  thofe  of  the  melolontha  on  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  pupa  remains  under  ground. — 
Grubs  are  devoured  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  rooks,  which,  on  that  account,  ought  not 
to  be  deftroyed  fo  eagerly  as  they  are  in  many  places  ; 
for,  though  they  do  much  mifchief  themfelves,  in 
fpring,  and  during  harveft,  yet  it  is  amply  compenfated 
by  the  good  they  do  through  the  year,  in  clearing  the 
ground  of  grubs. 

*  Feelers  f  l form, 
f  Jaw  arched. 
a.  Without  teeth. 

N.  Thorax  horned, 
tc.  Scutellali. 

*  hercules.  A  horn  on  the  thorax,  large,  and  bent  inwards, 

barbed  below  with  one  tooth  ;  a  horn  on  the  head  bent 
back,  dentated  on  the  upper  fide  with  many  teeth. 
Syf.  Nat.  Lin.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  va¬ 
ries  in  colour,  being  fometimes  black,  fometimes  azure 
fpotted  with  black.  The  female  is  without  horns. 

*  centau-  The  horn  on  the  thorax  bent  inwards,  with  two  teeth 

rus.  at  its  bafe,  and  bifid  at  the  point ;  the  horn  on  the  head 

bent  back,  furnifhed  with  one  tooth.  92. 
chorinceus.  The  horn  on  the  bread  bent  inwards  and  very  thick 
at  the  bafe,  bifid  at  the  point  ;  the  horn  on  the  head 
bent  back,  very  long,  bifid.  Native  of  Brazil.  96. 

!  typhceus.  Bull-comber.  With  three  horns  on  the  thorax,  the 
middle  ones  fmaller  than  the  reft,  lateral  ones  project¬ 
ing  as  far  as  the  head  does,  which  is  without  horns.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  to  be  met  with  under  cow-dung. 
It  makes  its  neft  in  holes,  which  it  digs  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  is  black.  Head  deprefled,  hairy  at  the 
fides,  narrow.  Knob  of  the  antenna  grayifh.  Thorax 


fmooth.  The  horns  fometimes  as  long  as  the  head,  and 
fometimes  twice  as  long  ;  in  the  female  hardly  vifible. 

Elytra  ftriated.  Shanks  hairy.  9. 

Thorax  with  four  projections  like  teeth.  The  horn*  mobill- 
of  the  head  bent  back,  and  moveable.  116.  Native  cornis. 
of  England  and  Germany.  Black.  Elytra  ftriated. 

Female  without  horns  on  the  head,  or  projections  on  the 
breaft. 

Smooth  j  thorax  with  two  horns ;  horn  of  the  head  aBecon. 
notched  with  one  tooth,  bifid  at  the  end  ;  elytra  fmooth. 

3.  Native  of  South  America.  The  largeft  of  all 
known  infeCts,  except  crabs  and  monoculi.  Elytra 
black,  or  azure  fpotted  with  black. 

N.  Thorax  horned. 

(8.  Without  Scutellum . 

Thorax  with  fix  fpines  ;  jaws  prominent;  front  flop- violaceuu 
ing  ;  body  entirely  of  a  violet  colour.  1 17.  Native  of 
Siberia;  found  under  (tones ;  fmall.  Elytra  marked 
with  deeply  excavated  fpots. 

Horn  of  the  thorax  flat,  marked  with  one  tooth  on  oedipus. 
the  under  fide  ;  the  horn  of  the  head  terminating  a- 
bruptly,  with  three  teeth.  119.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Middle  fized. 

Thorax  with  three  horns,  the  middle  one  obtufe,  and*  lunaris. 
bifid;  horn  of  the  head  ereCt ;  fhield  emarginated.  10. 

Native  of  Europe  ;  on  dunghills.  The  female  always 
without  horns  on  the  breaft. 

Thorax  marked  with  four  projeClions  like  teeth  ;  po- camelus. 
fterior  part  of  the  fhield  (lightly  marked  with  two  horns  ; 
body  black.  134.  Native  of  Germany.  The  female 
with  nearly  the  lame  marks  as  the  male. 

b.  Thorax  unarmed  ;  Head  horned. 
a.  Furnifhed  with  a  Scutellum. 

Thorax  prominent,  divided  into  two  lobes  ;  horn  of bilobus. 
the  head  fimple  ;  elytra  ftriated.  12.  Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  Black. 

A  triple  prominence  on  the  breaft  ;  horn  on  the  head  naf  cornis. 
bent  back;  elytra  fmooth.  15.  Native  of  Europe; 
met  with  in  dunghills.  Its  larva  gray,  with  a  red- 
difh  head,  feet,  and  fpiracula  or  breathing  holes. 
Swammerdam  hasfuppofed  it  to  be  the  coffus  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Vid.  Plin.  17.  24.  Thorax  of  the  female 
roundifti. 

(3.  Without  Scutellum. 

Thorax  prominent,  formed  of  two  lobes ;  horn  on  thejacchus. 
head  bent  back,  and  fimple.  156.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  horn  on  the  head  of  the  female 
very  (hort,  and  terminating  abruptly. 

Thorax  flat,  angularly  rough  ;  the  horn  on  the  head  carnifex. 

bent 
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bent  Inwards :  the  body  of  a  yellow  colour.  22.  Na¬ 
tive  of  America.  During  the  whole  fummer  they  may 
be  feen  in  great  numbers,  roliing  about  balls  which 
they  form  out  of  dung.  They  mutual, y  aflifl  one  ano¬ 
ther  to  roll  them  into  holes  made  for  their  reception, 
like  the  pi/u/ans.  Their  bodies  are  broad,  and  de- 
pretTed  ;  the  horn  on  the:r  heads  is  placed  backwards. 
It  is  black,  and  fmooth.  In  the  female  it  is  effaced. 

c.  Both  Thorax  and  Head  without  horns. 
a.  Furnifhed  with  a  Scuteilum. 

Dunghill-beetle.  Body  black  ;  head  marked  with 
tubercles,  commonly  three  in  number-,  the  elytra  red- 
ddh.  .32.  Native  of  Europe  :  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  dune. 

o 

Clock-beetle .  Body  black,  fmooth  *,  the  elytra  fur- 
rowed  ;  the  head  of  a  rhomboicial  figure  ;  fore-head 
prominent.  42.  Native  of  Europe  ;  to  be  met  with 
in  dung  ;  much  infefted  with  fome  fpecies  of  the  aca- 
rus  and  ichneumon ,  and,  on  that  account,  frequently 
called  loufy  beetle.  It  files  about  in  the  evening  with 
a  loud  noife,  and  is  faid  to  foretel  a  fine  day.  It  was 
confecrated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  fun.  It  is  fome- 
times  of  a  gree:.i(h  blue  colour.  It  is  likewife  fome- 
times  yellowifh  below,  with  dufky-red  elytra.  This  is 
the  Jhard-borne  beetle  of  Shakefpeare.  The  female 
digs  a  hole,  and  kneads  a  lump  of  frefit  dung,  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  cylindrical  fhape,  on  /which  lire  depofits  one 
egg,  an£I  then  covers  it  with  more  dung,  attaching  it 
to  the  root  of  fome  grafs.  In  a  few  days  the  larva 
breaks  the  egg,  and  feeds  on  the  frefli  dung.  During 
the  autumn  it  changes  its  fkin  four  times. 

/3.  Without  Scuteilum. 

The  fhield  of  the  head  marked  with  fix  denticula- 
tions  ;  the  thorax  notched  ;  the  fhanks  of  the  hind-legs 
fringed  ;  top  of  the  head  marked  with  two  flight  pro¬ 
jections.  18.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  old 
continent.  It  is  frequent  in  dry  fituations  in  the  louth- 
ern  parts  of  Ruffia,  where  it  rolls  about  cylinders  form¬ 
ed  of  cow-dung.  Its  figure  is  carved  by  the  Egyptians 
on  the  ancient  pillars  at  Rome. 

Black,  opaque,  fmooth,  yellow  underneath  ;  thethorax 
rounded  behind.  40.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  loufy  beetle.  In  pairs,  they 
daily  roll,  like  Sifyphus,  a  ball  made  of  excrement, 
leven  times  the  bulk  of  their  own  body. 

The  thorax  round  ;  the.  fliield  emarginated  ;  the  ely¬ 
tra  triangular  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  elongated 
and  dentated.  41.  Native  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Siberia;  to  be  met  with  on  the  funny  hills,  where  it 
rolls  and  buries  balls  made  of  cow-dung.  It  is  black. 

1  horax  retufe  ;  head  marked  with  three  tubercles, 
the  middle  one  faintly  refembling  a  horn.  31.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  in  fandy  places,  and  in  dunghills. 

b.  Jaw  arched ,  furnijbed  with  fome  teeth  ;  the  point  of 
the  Abdomen  naked ,  and  obliquely  truncated.  Melo- 
lonthas. 

Of  a  brick  colour,  and  fpotted  with  white.  The  feu- 
tellum  with  two  notches  ;  the  antennie  divided  into 
feven  leaves,  57.  It  inhabits  fandy  fituations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Barbary,  living  on  the  oak,  elymus  arenaria , 
and  arundo  arenaria.  It  is  hairy  below  :  t lie  hooks  at 
the  ends  of  their  legs  are  furnilLed,  at  their  bafe,  with 
Vo L.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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a  crooked  branch.  It  is  the  largcft  coleopterous  infecl 
to  be  met  with  in  Britain,  except  the  flag-beetle.  It 

i. ?  but  rare  in  England. 

The  head  and  thorax  befet  with  bluifli  hair;  the  e\y-fruticola. 
tra  of  a  livid  colour  ;  the  fliield  bent  back  at  the  top. 

236.  Native  of  Germany  ;  on  the  ears  of  rye. 

I  he  head  and  thorax  befet  with  bluifli  hairs  ;  the  ely-  *  hortico- 
tra  of  a  brick  colour  ;  the  legs  black.  .59.  Native  of  la. 

ii. urope  ;  to  be  found  in  gardens,  where  its  grub  proves 
very  deflructive  to  cabbages,  Sec.  and  the  beetle  to  the 
fruit-trees. 

The  thorax  hairy  ;  the  elytra  of  a  livid  col'  ur,  with  agrico/j. . 
a  black  edge,  and  black  band  ;  the  lhield  turned  back 
at  the  top.  58.  Native  of  Europe,  on  grafs-fields. 

The  head  and  thorax  covered  with  bluith  hairs  ;  th taldomi- 
elytra  reddifh  ;  the  abdomen  white  and  hairv.  240 .na/is. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  refembles  the  ga.  den-beetle  very 
much,  and  is  very  deftruClive. 

Of  a  fhining  copper  colour  ;  the  fhield  emarginated.  regius. 
241.  Native  of  Africa,  near  the  equator. 

Green  ;  the  Tides  of  the  thorax  yellow.  249.  A  vitis. 
native  both  of  Europe  and  America  :  on  the  vine  : 
very  like  the  frifchii ,  differing  only  from  it  by  the  ely¬ 
tra,  which  are  of  a  brick  colour. 

Blackiflr  yellow  ;  the  elytra  of  a  brick  colour.  25c .fnfchi.. 

Is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  on  the  vine,  and  the  rofe. 

The  elytra,  fome  times,  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
thorax. 

Above  fmooth,  and  of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  fcutel -laetus. 
lum,  and  a  line  on  the  back  of  the  thorax,  of  a  blood- 
colour.  253.  A  native  of  New  Zealand. 

Door-beetle ,  May-bug,  Cockchafer.  Furnifhed  with  *  melolon - 
a  fcutellum  ;  without  horns ;  light  brown;  the  thorax  tha. 
hairy  ;  the  tail  bent  inwards  ;  a  triangular  white  fpot  at 
each  incifure  of  the  abdomen.  60.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe;  flies  about  in  the  evening, 
and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  the  molt  dtflruc- 
tive  of  all  the  European  infe&s.  When  it  happens  to 
be  more  plentiful  than  ufual,  in  the  autumn,  the  vulgar 
entertain  an  opinion,  that  fome  epidemic  difeafes  are  to 
follow.  The  male  is  diflinguifhed  by  a  fharp  inflected 
tail.  The  grub  is  gray,  with  reddifli  brown  head  and  feet. 

Eats  the  roots  of  plants,  particularly  of  corn,  frequently 
laying  wafte  a  great  tract  of  country.  They  remain  fix 
years  under  ground,  before  they  become  beetles.  Their 
thorax  varies  yearly  in  co'our,  from  brown  Jo  black. 

It  is  furnifhed  with  afcutellum,  and  is  without  horns \folJlitialtt. 
the  thorax  is  hairy  ;  the  elytra  are  of  a  pale  ytllosv  co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  three  white  parallel  lines.  6 1.  Is 
a  native  of  Europe,  to  be  met  with  among  trees.  The 
claws  at  the  end  of  the  legs,  have  one  little  projection, 
like  a  tooth,  at  their  bafe.  They  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  fomewhat  later  than  the  May-bug,  and  are  very 
frequent  about  the  fummer  folflice. 

Body  of  a  brick  colour,  and  woolly  below  ;  fliie'd  vil/o/us. 
marginated,  and  bent  back  ;  fcutellum  white.  263. 

Native  of  Europe  ;  of  the  lame  fize  with  the  cockchaf- 
fer. 

f-f-  Jaw  fraight. 
a.  Sharp.  Celonix. 

Furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum  ;  without  horns ;  llemum  chry/J . 
projefling  ;  fcutellum  one  half  lliorter  than  the  elytra. 

49.  Native  of  South  America.  Of  the  i-mc  Cue  «nd 
colour  with  the  golden  beetle. 

U 
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fafcicula -  Furnlfhed  with  a  fcutellum;  thorax  marked  with  four 


ris.  fmall  white  lines ;  elytra  green  ;  incifures  of  the  abdo¬ 

men  bearded.  75.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Covered  on  the  under  part  of  the  body  with  pale  red 
wool,  collected  into  little  bundles. 

b.  Jaws Jlraight  and  blunt.  Frifchii. 

*  fafcia-  Furniflied  with  a  fcutellum  ;  body  black,  covered 

tus.  with  yellow  down ;  elytra  marked  with  two  yellow  bands 

uniting  into  one.  70.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe  : 
feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  fjringa  filipendula ,  and  on 
fome  umbelliferous  plants. 

*  hemipte-  Furniflied  with  a  fcutellum  ;  thorax  downy,  edged 

rus.  with  two  longitudinal  wrinkles;  elytra  Ihortened.  63. 

Native  of  Europe.  The  larva  is  found  in  wood  ;  the 
beetle  on  flowers.  The  female  is  armed  with  a  ft  iff, 
fhort  fling. 

**  Feelers  terminating  in  knobs.  Trox. 

*  fabulo -  Furniflied  with  a  fcutellum  ;  black,  opaque,  with 

fu s.  wrinkled  tubercles;  antennas  hairy  at  the  bafe.  48. 

Native  of  Europe.  To  be  met  with  on  fandy  hills, 
which  are  expofed  to  the  funfliine. 
morticinii.  Shield  unequal  and  fringed ;  elytra  flriated,  and 
marked  with  convex  fliarpiih  points.  404.  Native  of 
Tartary.  To  be  found  in  great  numbers,  under  dead 
bodies,  which  have  been  dried  by  the  fun.  It  makes  a 
noife,  by  rubbing  its  tail  againft  its  elytra.  Is  of  an 
opaque  black  colour  ;  and  of  the  fame  fize  with  fc. 

flffor- 

***  feelers  cylindrical :  the  Club  of  the  Antenna  tuni- 

cated. 

hemifphce -  Hemifpherical  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  fliield  marked 
vicus.  with  two  obtufe  projections.  406.  Larger  than  the 
fc.  facer. 

432  fpecies  of  this  genus,  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin,  in  his  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

2.  Lucanus. 

Antennas  clavated  ;  the  club  comprefled,  being  broadeft 
at  the  fides,  and  divided  into  pectinated  leaves.  Jaws 
ftretched  out,  and  forked  at  the  points.  Two  tufts 
under  the  lip,  to  which  the  feelers  are  attached. 

alces .  The  jaws  ftretched  out,  and  furniflied  with  four  teeth 

at  the  point.  8.  A  native  of  Afia. 

*  cervus.  Stag  beetle.  Furniflied  with  a  fcutellum  ;  the  jaws 

ftretched  out,  and  forked  at  the  points,  furniflied  with 
one  lateral  tooth.  I.  Native  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
largeft  coleopterous  infeCt  to  be  met  with  in  Britain.  It 
feeds  on  decayed  oak.  The  larva  is  white  and  very 
thick,  with  head  and  feet  of  a  rufty  colour.  By  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  craffus  of  the  ancients.  The  female 
fmaller  than  the  male. 

elaphus.  The  jaws  projecting.,  furniflied  with  one  tooth,  and 
forked  at  the  point  ;  the  lip  conical  and  bent  down.  9. 
Native,  of  Virginia.  In  the  female,  which  is  fmaller 
than  the  male,  the  jaws  do  not  projeCh 
capreolus.  Furniflied  with  a  fcutellum  ;  the  jaws  projecting,  and 
only  forked  at  the  point.  2.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  and  North  America  ;  about  half  the  flze  of 
the  flag-beetle. 

20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nattre. 
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3.  Dermestes,  Leather-Eater. 

Antenna  clavated;  club  perforated;  three  articulations 
thicker  than  the  reft.  Thorax  convex,  (lightly  mar- 
ginated.  Head  bent  and  concealed  under  the  breaft. 

The  larva,  or  grubs,  of  this  tribe,  devour  dead  bodies, 
fkins,  leather,  and  almoft  any  animal  fubftance  ;  and 
are  exceedingly  deftruCtive  to  books  and  furniture. 

*  Jaw  bifid. 

Black  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  elytra  of  an  afli  colour.  *  lardarius 
1.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Sometimes,  though  rare¬ 
ly,  the  anterior  part  of  the  elytra  is  of  a  rufty  colour. 

This  infeCt  is  the  common  peft  of  mufeums,  libraries, 
and  preparations  of  natural  hiftory.  It  is  alfo  found  in 
old  bacon,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  When  it 
is  eating,  it  protrudes  balls  of  excrement  from  its  anus, 
which  hang  down  in  a  flring.  The  larva  is  oval  and 
hairy. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  livid  at  the  bafe,  and  marked  with  elongatus 
a  band  of  the  fame  colour,  at  the  pofterior  part  ;  the 
antennae  and  feet  of  a  rufty  colour.  2.  Native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  to  be  met  with  in  old  wood  ;  almoft  filiform. 

Oblong,  black;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  double  *  undatus, 
white  linear  band.  3.  A  native  of  Europe.  Feeds 
on  putrid  animal  fubftances. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  two  white  fpots.  4.  *  pel  Ha. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Feeds  on  fkins,  bacon,  and 
old  books.  Its  larva  is  oblong,  hairy,  and  furnilhed 
with  a  brifll y  tail. 

Oblong,  of  a  rufty  colour  ;  with  red  eyes.  19.  Na-  * paniceust* 
tive  of  Europe.  In  bread  that  has  been  long  kept ;  in 
bookbinders  glue  ;  in  books,  &c.  About  the  fize  of  a 
millet  feed.  The  larva  is  oblong,  white  and  fhining. 

'**  Jaw  furnifbed  with  one  tooth.  Apate. 

The  elytra  reticulated,  blunted  behind  and  notched ;  muricatus. 
thorax  prickly  and  turgid.  6.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America  ;  in  wood,  and  fugar  canes. 

Of  a  dufky  colour;  the  head  drawn  back;  the  •axi-rufcornis  • 
tennae  and  feet  reddifti.  70.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  very  fmall. 

70  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

4.  Bostrichus. 

Antennae  clavated  ;  the  club  folid.  Thorax  convex, 
and  fcarctly  marginated.  Head  infleCted  and  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  thorax. 

Black;  the  elytra  and  abdomen  red;  the  thorax capucinus*. 
flattened.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Siberia. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  trunks  of  trees,  particularly  dead 
ones,  and  in  houfes. 

Of  a  brick  colour ;  hairy  ;  the  elytra  ftriated,  blunted  *  typogra * 
and  notched.  4.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  Ameri-^/taj. 
ca  ;  to  be  met  with  under  the  bark  of  trees.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hurtful  to  the  pine  tree  ;  very  prolific,  and 
very  voracious  ;  fcooping  out  furrows  under  the  bark, 
from  which  other  fmaller  ones  proceed,  in  a  parallel  di¬ 
rection.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life;  and  according 
to  age  and  fize,  vary  in  colour,  from  a  yellow  to  a 
brown,  and  from  that  to  black. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  red,  and  notched.  5.  It  is  a  na  -  chalcogrg* 

ti  v*  phut*. 
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tive  of  Europe  ;  to  be  found  under  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
fometimes  varies  in  colour. 

polggra -  Blackifh  ;  the  elytra  are  fometimes  blunted,  and  of  an 

phus.  azure  colour.  6.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  forms 
winding  canals  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  deftru£tive  of  this  genus. 

*  micro-  Of  a  rufty  colour  ;  the  elytra  entire,  and  of  a  brick 
graphus.  colour.  7.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  in  wood,  alfo 

within  the  bark  of  trees ;  fmall,  black  ;  the  elytra,  an¬ 
tenna;,  and  legs,  of  a  brick  colour. 

*  piniper-  Black,  and  fomewhat  hairy  :  the  elytra  entire  and 

Ha,  black  ;  the  feet  reddilh.  13.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  ; 

on  the  under  branches  of  pine-trees,  which  it  perforates, 
dries  up,  and  dellroys.  It  fometimes  varies  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  elytra. 

22  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

5.  Melyris. 

Lip  clavated,  and  emarginated.  Antennae  perforated 
throughout  their  whole  length.  Jaw  with  one  tooth, 
and  pointed. 

•tliridis.  Green  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  three  elevated  lines. 

1.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

nigra.  Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  three  elevated  lines. 

2.  About  the  third  part  of  the  fize  of  the  preceding 
fpecies. 

6.  Ptxnus. 

Antennas  filiform  ;  the  articulations  towards  the  points 
larger  than  the  reft.  Thorax  roundifh,  not  margina- 
ted,  receiving  the  head. 

*  Feelers  clavated.  Anobia. 

rugofus.  Brown;  thorax  unequal;  elytra  ftriated.  1.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe ;  without  fpots,  and  double  the  fize 
of  the  fubfequent  fpecies. 

* pertinax.  All  over  brown.  2.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  is 
very  deftruflive  to  wooden  furniture,  particularly  to  ar¬ 
ticles  made  of  oak  ;  like  wife  to  books,  &sc.  When 
catched,  it  contrafts  itfelf  and  counterfeits  death.  It 
can  be  put  in  motion  again,  neither  by  pricking,  nor  any 
other  means,  except  by  the  application  of  a  ftrong  heat. 
It  is  deftroyed  by  the  attelabus  formicarius. 

*  mollis.  Of  a  brick  colour,  with  dark  coloured  eye3.  3.  It 

is  a  native  of  Europe,  among  rubbilh  ;  an  unwelcome 
vifitor  in  colleftions  of  plants,  and  to  be  got  rid  of  ef¬ 
fectually,  in  no  other  way  but  by  the  heat  of  an  oven. 
The  larva  is  white,  and  is  capable  of  enduring  a  great 
degree  of  cold. 

*  pulfator.  Death  watch.  Cylindrical,  opaque,  and  much  wrink¬ 

led,  fprinkled  with  gray  fpots.  13.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  It  is  common  in  trunks  of  old  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  willow,  and  in  houfes.  It  beat-,  efpecially 
in  the  night-time,  making  a  noife  refembling  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  one’s  nail  ftruck  againft  a  table.  This  is  done 
by  feven,  nine,  or  eleven  diftind  ftrokes,  and  has  been 
confidered  by  the  vulgar,  as  foreboding  fome  fatal  oc¬ 
currence  to  the  family  occupying  the  houfe  in  which 
the  noife  is  heard.  But,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
call  of  one  fcx  to  the  other. 


**  Feelers  filiform,  bifid.  Ptini. 

Light  brown,  and  almoft  without  wings ;  the  thorax  *  fur. 
marked  with  four  projections  like  teeth  ;  the  elytra 
marked  with  two  white  bands,  y.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  is  exceedingly  deftruCtive  to  feeds,  mufe- 
ums,  books,  furniture,  preferved  fubjeCts  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  even  to  the  leaves  of  tobacco.  It  delights  in 
cold  and  moifture  ;  and  is  bell  kept  off  by  heat  and 
drynefs,  by  arfenic  or  alum.  It  is  moft  effeCluallv  de-- 
ftroyed  by  corrofive  fublimate.  The  female  is  without 
wings.  The  larva  has  fix  feet,  and  is  foft,  thick,  and 
hairy.  The  pupa  is  enclofed  in  a  glutinous  fpherical 
covering'. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  fomewhat  crpnated  ;  the  elytra  *  imperia- 
marked  with  a  white  blotch,  divided  into  lobes.  4.  It  is lit. 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  to  be  found  in  trees. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat:  the  antennae  are 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  body  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  rufty 
colour  ;  the  fcutellum  white  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a 
white  fpot,  refembling  the  eagle  worn  on  the  imperial 
ftandard  ;  from  whence  it  has  received  its  name. 

The  thorax  black,  and  fmooth  ;  the  elytra  connected,  *  fcotius. 
fhining,  brown.  22.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe;  on 
the  birch. 

32  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

7.  Hister. 

Antennae  clavated.  Clubfolid,  the  lower  joint  compref- 

fed,  and  bent  down.  Head  capable  of  being  drawn 

back  into  the  body.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  pincers. 

Elytra  (horter  than  the  body.  Shanks  of  the  fore¬ 
legs  notched. 

Very  large.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  firailar  to  maximus, 
the  unicolor ,  but  ten  times  larger.  The  corners  of  the 
thorax  rounded  ;  point  of  the  bread  extended,  not  quite 
up  to  the  mouth. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  obliquely  ftriated.  3.  It  is  a  na-  *  unicolor. 
tive  of  Europe  and  America  ;  in  fand,  and  in  dung. 

Black  ;  the  pofterior  part  of  the  elytra  red.  5.  Na-  *  bimacu - 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  cow  dung.  lotus. 

17  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

8.  GYRINDS,  Whirler ,  or  Wntcr-fiea. 

Antennae  cylindrical.  Jaw  very  (harp,  and  horny. 

Eyes  four  ;  two  above,  and  two  below. 

Thefe  little  animals  are  found  on  the  furface  of  water, 
on  which  they  run  very  nimbly,  and  deferibe  circles. 

When  attempted  to  be  taken,  they  dive  down,  draw¬ 
ing  after  them  a  bubble,  refembling  a  globe  of  quick- 
filver. 

Black;  faintly  ftriated.  1.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  •  natator. 
lakes  and  ponds. 

Black  above;  below,  of  a  rufty  colour;  hind-legs  bicolor. 
compreffed.  3.  Native  of  Europe;  frequents  waters; 
is  larger  than  the  natator. 

Nine  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  bem  defcribed  in  th« 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

U  1  9.  Btrrhls. 
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g/gas. 


*  pit 'u la. 


*  varius. 


pimpmel- 

icC. 

*  fcrophit- 
larict. 

*  tnufeo- 
rum. 

*  verbafci. 


E  N  T  O  M 

9.  Byrrhus. 

Antennas  clavated,  and  perfoliated.  Feelers  equal,  and 
fomewhat  clavated.  Jaw  bifid.  Lip  bifid. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  of  a  rufty  colour,  and  marked  with 
points.  1.  Native  of  Europe.  The  anus  of  the  fe¬ 
male  furnilhed  with  a  fling. 

Brown  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  black  grooves.  4. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  in  fandy  places.  It  is  lometimes, 
though  rarely,  black. 

Black;  thorax  of  a  bright  yellow ;  elytra  brown,  and 
marked  with  three  fhort  green  grooves,  lpotted  with 
black.  5.  Native  of  Britain. 

Nine  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

10.  Anthrenus. 

Antennce  clavated.  Club  folid.  Feelers  unequal, filiform. 
Jaws  membranaceous,  linear,  bifid.  Lip  entire. 

Black;  elvtra  marked  with  a  white  band,  and  of  a 
rufty  colour  towards  their  points,  with  a  white  ftain.  4. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  feeds  on  the  flowers  of  the  pimpi- 
nella. 

Black  ;  elytra  fpotted  with  white  ;  future  of  a  blood- 
red  colour.  1 .  Native  of  Europe ;  on  the  fcrophularia. 

Clouded  ;  elytra  {lightly  clouded.  2.  Found  in 
muf'eums,  deftroying  animals  preferved  in  them,  and 
books. 

Black  ;  elytra  marked  with  three  waved  bands.  3. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  verbafcum. 

Seven  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


II.  Stlpha,  Carrion-Beetle. 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  perfoliated.  Elytra  margi- 
nated.  Head  prominent.  Thorax  flattifh,  margi- 
nated. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  found  under  the  loofebark  of  trees, 
or  on  the  half-decayed  carcafes  of  animals,  upon  which 
both  the  grub  and  the  infe£t  feed. 

* germani -  Oblong,  black  ;  ftiield  roundifh,  unequal,  and  mar¬ 
ts.  ginated  ;  elytra  very  obtufe,  with  a  rufty-coloured 

lateral  margin.  1.  Native  of  Germany.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  They  depofit  their  eggs 
in  the  carcafes  of  other  infers,  which  they  bury  under 
ground. 

*  vefpillo.  Oblong,  black  ;  Ihield  almoft  fpherical  and  unequal ; 

elytra  marked  with  a  double  rufty-coloured  band.  2. 
Native  both  of  Europe  and  America. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  fpecies.  In  America,  forne  of  them  are 
ten  limes  larger  than  thofe  in  Europe.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  have  the  finell  of  mulk,  and  fly  very  quickly,  with 
their  elytra  eredl,  and  applied  clofe  together.  They  are 
much  infefted  by  the  acarus,  and  depofit  their  eggs  in 
the  carcafes  of  other  infefts,  which  they  bury.. 

*  quadri-  Black,  oblong  ;  cdytra  marked  with  two  rufty  fpots. 
pujlulata.  5.  Native  of  Europe  and  America,  in  decayed  wood  ; 

very  lmooth  ;  the  larva  oblong,  gray  and  hairy. 

*  quadri-  Red;  thorax  and  elytra  black;  the  latter  marked 
macu/ata.  with  two  red  fpots.  27.  Native  of  Europe. 
*rufifre,ns.  Oblong,  fmooth,  black  ;  the  front,  the  legs,  and  two 
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fpots  on  the  elytra,  of  a  rufty  colour.  '41.  Native  of 
England.  Antennae  black  ;  club  reddilh  ;  thorax 
fmooth,  without  fpots  ;  elytra  fmooth. 

Blackifh  ;  elytra  wrinkled,  and  marked  with  three  *  rugofa. 
elevated  lines ;  thorax  wrinkled  and  fcolloped  behind. 

16.  Native  of  Europe  and  Alia.  It  confumes  dead 
bodies,  either  flelh  or  fifh.  When  catched,  it  vomits  a 
very  foetid  fluid. 

94  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  by  Gmelin,  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

12.  Nitidula. 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  folid.  Elytra  marginated. 

Head  prominent.  Thorax  a  little  flattened,  and 

marginated. 

*  Lip  fqttare.  Elophori. 

Brown;  thorax  wrinkled,  which,  together  with  the*  aquaticOi. 
elytra,  are  of  a  brownilh  yellow.  I.  A  native  of 
Europe,  in  ftagnant  waters  ;  very  fmall,  and  frequently 
to  be  found  among  the  conferva. 

Brown  ;  thorax  wrinkled,  and  of  the  colour  of  brafs  ;*  tninuta* 
elytra  pale.  4.  To  be  found  in  England,  in  ftagnant 
waters ;  very  fimilar  to  the  aquatica,  but  only  the  third 
part  of  its  fize. 

#  *  *  Lip  cylindrical. 

Oval,  black  ;  elytra  marked  with  a  red  dot.  5.  *  bipujlu- 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe;  and  feeds  on  animal  fub -lata. 
fiances. 

Black  ;  elytra  of  a  dulky  colour  at  the  punt.  16.*  dtfcoidea* 
Native  of  England. 

30  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

13.  Opatrum. 

Antennae  moniliform,  thicker  towards  the  outfide. 

Elytra  marginated.  Head  prominent.  Thorax  fome¬ 
what  flat,  and  marginated. 

Of  an  a fli-colour  ;  thorax  flat,  and  marginated  )grifeum. 
elytra  marked  with  three  elevated  lines,  and  dentated 
behind.  I.  Native  of  Italy,  larger  than  the  fabu - 
lofum. 

Brown  ;  thorax  emarginated  ;  elytra  marked  with  *fabulo- 
three  elevated  lines,  and  dentated.  2.  Native  of  Europ efum. 
and  North  America,  in  fandy  plains. 

Brown  ;  thorax  and  elytra  hairy.  16.  Native  of monili- 
Europe  ;  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  length.  come. 

Of  alight  brown  colour  ;  eyes,  thorax,  elytra,  and  tejlaceum. 
antennae  dark  brown.  The  bafe  and  tips  of  the  latter 
are  reddilh  ;  the  elytra  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  large 
brick-coloured  fpot,  refembling  a  crefcent;  the  thorax 
impreffed  with  two  dots. 

2  2  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

14.  Tritoma. 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  perfoliated.  Feelers,  anterior 

pair  hatchet-fhaped. 

Black;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  lateral  fcarlet  line.*  bipujhi- 
1.  Native  of  England  ;  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  fpecies  latum. 
of  boletus  which  grow  on  trees. 


Smooth, 


Coleoptera. 

%labrum.  Smooth,  black  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of  a  dark  co¬ 
lour.  2.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  to  be  met 
with  under  the  bark  of  trees.  It  foraewhat  refembles 
the  bipufiulatum. 

Seven  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  by  Gmelin 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

15.  Cassida. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Elytra  marginated.  Head 
concealed  under  the  fhield  of  the  thorax. 

'tvindis.  Green.  I.  Native  of  Europe  •,  frequently  met  with 
on  thirties,  and  on  a  variety  of  plants.  The  larva  is 
depreffed,  and  furnilhed  with  fix  feet  ;  it  is  armed  with 
acute  lateral  prickles,  and  has  a  tail  formed  of  two 
briftles.  It  walks  about  covered  with  its  own  ex¬ 
crement. 

murraca.  Black,  with  a  red  fhield  ;  the  elytra  of  a  blood- 
colour,  fprinkled  with  black  dots.  2.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
to  be  met  with  on  different  kinds  of  plants. 

*  nobilis.  Gray  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  very  bright  blue 

line.  4.  Native  of  Europe  ;  to  be  met  with  on  thirties 
and  various  plants.  The  bright  blue  line  on  its  elytra 
difappears  when  it  dies,  but  reappears  on  its  immerfion 
into  warm  water. 

fajluofa.  Black;  elytra  reddilh  yellow,  fpotted  with  black. 

52.  Native  of  Europe,  but  rare.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  on  the  white  poplar,  is  about  the  fame  fize  with 
the  nobilis ,  and,  like  it,  lofes  its  bright  colour  along 
with  its  life. 

jamaicenjis  Of  a  bright  gloffy  yellow  colour  ;  the  elytra,  without 
fpots,  are  marked  with  fmall  concave  dots.  21.  Native 
of  America.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  future,  there 
is  a  prominence  forming  a  bunch  on  its  back.  It  lofes 
its  colour  in  fpirits  of  wine,  and  recovers  it  again  on 
being  immerfed  into  warm  water. 
fuperba.  Black  ;  elytra  and  fhield  dotted,  and  of  a  golden 
green  colour  ;  antennae,  abdomen,  and  legs  green.  39. 
Native  of  Europe.  It  lofes  its  golden  colour  at  the 
lame  time  with  its  life. 

This  genus  contains  77  fpecies. 

1 6.  Coccinella,  Lailij-bird. 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  folid.  Feelers,  the  anterior 
pair  hatchet-fliaped  ;  the  pofterior  filiform.  Body 
hemifpherical.  Thorax  and  elytra  marginated.  Ab¬ 
domen  flat. 

*  The  Elytra  red  or  yellow ;  marled  with  black  dots. 

viarginata.  The  elytra  yellow,  without  fpots,  with  a  black  mar¬ 
gin  ;  the  margin  of  the  thorax  marked  with  two  white 
dots.  Sometimes  the  elytra  are  red,  with  a  black  edge  ; 
the  margin  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  white  dot  on 
each  fide.  1.  Native  of  America,  of  a  middling  fize. 
immacu/a-  Elytra  yellow,  without  fpots  ;  thorax  marked  with 
la.  ,  a  black  fpot,  and  two  white  dots.  155.  Native  of 
Europe. 

*  bipunc-  Elytra  red.  marked  with  two  black  dots.  7.  Native 
lata.  of  Europe  ;  frequent  in  gardens  and  woods ;  feeding  on 

aphides. 

*  quadri-  Elytra  yellow,  marked  with  four  black  dots.  9. 
punctata.  Native  of  Europe.  Of  a  middle  fize  ;  black  below  ; 

thorax  yellow,  with  four  black  dots  ;  feet  yellow. 
qinque-  Elytra  of  a  blood  colour,  marked  with  live  black 
punUata.  dots.  1 1.  Native  of-Xurope  ;  to  be  met  with  on  trees. 
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Elytra  red,  marked  with  feven  black  dots.  1  $.*  feptem- 
Native  of  Europe.  The  dots  on  the  elytra  are  placed pun&ata. 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  This  infed,  as  well  as 
fome  others  of  the  coleopterae,  is  faid  to  poffefs  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  giving  immediate  and  eft'eflual  relief  in  the 
moft  violent  paroxyfms  of  the  toothache,  by  rubbing 
them  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  applying  the 
finger  to  the  affedted  tooth. 

Lady-cow.  Elytra  red,  marked  with  fix  black  fpots  ;  *  fexma - 
the  four  anterior  ones  tranfverfe  and  arched.  68.  It  culata. 
is  a  native  of  India.  Head  whitilh  ;  thorax  white  be¬ 
fore  with  a  black  fpot,  black  behind  ;  future  red  ;  body 
pale  yellowifh. 

The  elytra  yellow  ;  with  12  black  dots  and  a  black  variegata. 
band  in  the  middle.  86.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  of  a  middle  fize. 

The  elytra  tawney,  with  a  great  number  of  black  centum- 
dots,  many  of  them  running  together.  128.  It  is  a punElata. 
native  of  India,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

*  *  The  Elytra  red  or  yellow ,  marked  with  white. 

The  elytra  red  ;  marked  with  14  white,  and  three punflato- 
black  dots.  32.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  differing  per- guttata. 
haps,  only  in  fex,  from  the  dceempujlulata. 

Elytra  yellow,  marked  with  15  white  fpots;  th e  quindecem- 
middle  one,  common  to  both  elytra,  almoft  effaced. guttata. 
127.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Elytra  yellow  ;  marked  with  16  white  fpots.  $$-fedccem- 
Native  of  Europe.  guttata. 

*  *  *  Elytra  black ,  marked  with  red. 

Elytra  black,  without  dots,  but  marked  with  red  at  a  nails. 
the  points.  129.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  very  like 
the  luemorrhoidalis,  but  only  half  its  fize. 

Elytra  black,  their  points  red,  marked  with  a  black  hamor- 
band.  J30.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany.  It  is  fr e- rhoidalis. 
quently  marked  on  the  back  with  a  red  dot  common  to 
both  elytra. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  two  red  fpots.  41.  Ilcadli. 
is  a  native  of  America,  on  the  callus  ;  and  is  frequently 
gathered  along  with  the  cochineal  infect.  It  is  very 
limilar  to  the  bipujlulata ,  which  is  common  in  Europe. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  two  red  fpots  ;  abdomen  *  bipujlu - 
of  a  blood-red  colour.  42.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, lata. 
common  in  gardens.  Each  of  the  fpots  on  the  elytra  is 
compofed  of  three  fpots  uniting  into  one. 

*  *  *  *  Elytra  black,  fpotted  with  white  or  yellow. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  eight  yellow  dots.  48. pantherina 
Native  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  eight  yellow  dots,  the humtralis. 
two  anterior  ones  hooked.  146.  A  native  of  Europe. 

163  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin. 

17.  Alurxus,  Rove-beetle. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  fix;  lhort.  Jaw  horny; 

arched. 

Black;  thorax  fcarlet ;  elytra  yellow.  I.  It  is  a  gr°J/iu. 
native  of  America  and  India.  Antennae  black,  half  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  thorax  a  little  rough,  pointed  on 
each  fide  at  the  bafe  ;  the  hind  margin  black  ;  fiutrllum 
rounded,  black  ;  elytra  larger  and  longer  than  the 
body. 
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Yellowilli  green,  with  a  metallic  luftre  ;  the  thighs 
and  (hanks  of  the  hind-legs  dentated.  2.  It  is  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  large,  fmooth,  and  (hining  ;  the  anten¬ 
nae  are  half  as  long  as  the  body  ;  the  extreme  articula¬ 
tions  are  black. 

Black  ;  the  thighs  and  (hanks  of  the  hind-legs  den¬ 
tated.  3.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
fmooth,  without  fpots,  and  very  fimilar  to  the  al.  femo- 
ratus. 


There  have  been  only  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  de- 
fcribed. 


18.  Chrysomela. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Feelers  fix,  growing  thicker  to¬ 
wards  their  exterior  fides.  Thorax  marginated  •, 
elytra  not  marginated.  Body  (in  mod  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies)  oval. 


Thighs  of  the  Hind-legs  equal. 


*  tenebri- 
oides. 


lafitanica. 
*  bankfli. 


» 


gratmms 


% 


anea. 


*  heemop. 
(era. 

sentaurei. 


tnelanoflo - 
ma. 


polita. 

cruentata. 
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crofs  bands,  and  with  fpots  of  the  fame  colour.  182. 


This  numerous  and  beautiful  tribe  is  found  every¬ 
where,  in  woods  and  gardens.  Their  motion  is  (low, 
and  fome  of  them  when  caught,  emit  an  oily  fluid  of  a 
difagreeable  fmell.  The  larvae  of  this  and  the  next 
family  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  the  fibres 
and  cuticle  of  which  they  leave,  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  pulp. 


Native  of  South  America. 


Blackifh-blue  ;  the  elytra  blackifti-yellow,  marked  *  anglia r* 


with  dots  arranged  in  firaight  lines  ;  wings  red. 
Native  of  England. 


187. 


*  *  The  thighs  of  the  Hind-legs  thickened ,  and  formed 
for  leaping.  Alticae. 


Without  wings,  black  ;  antennae  and  legs  of  a  violet 
colour.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
larva  has  a  bunch  on  its  back,  of  a  violet  colour,  with 
a  red  anus ;  it  feeds  on  a  variety  of  vegetables. 

Black  ;  the  legs  of  a  violent  colour.  4.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe  ;  very  rare  in  England. 

The  elytra  blue,  with  a  yellow  edge, and  marked  with 
a  yellow  ftripe  in  the  middle.  3.  It  is  a  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  very  large. 

Thorax  of  a  copper  colour  ;  elytra  refembling  brafs  •, 
imprelled  with  bluiili  dots,  of  a  violet  colour  underneath. 
74.  Native  of  Portugal. 

Of  a  brafs  colour  above,  and  of  a  brick  colour  be¬ 
low.  76.  Native  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  fmaller  than 
the  preceding  fpecies.  Very  rare  in  England. 

Black,  {hining ;  antennae  yellow  at  the  bafe ;  anus 
red  above.  6.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  birch  and 
alder.  The  elytra  are  marked  with  regular  lines  of 
dots. 

Greeni(h-blue,  very  (hining  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of 
the  fame  colour.  7.  Native  of  Europe,  on  different 
plants,  efpecially  on  grafs. 

Green,  (hining  ;  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  red- 
di(h.  8.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  alder. 

Of  a  violet-colour  ;  feet  and  wings  red.  11.  Native 
of  Europe. 

Of  a  bright  copper-colour  ;  beneath  green  and  gold  ; 
the  legs  of  a  bright  copper-colour.  102.  Native  of 
Europe,  on  the  ccntaureus.  It  exhibits  fome  variety, 
efpecially  in  fize. 

Oblong,  black  ;  head  red,  the  mouth  and  a  fpot  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  black  ;  the  thorax  red,  with 
a  black  fpot  on  each  fide ;  the  elytra  red,  with  a  black 
future.  254.  Native  of  Europe. 

Thorax  gilt  •,  elytra  reddifh.  27.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
to  be  met  with  on  the  poplar  and  willow. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  fmooth  ;  marked  with  red  waved 


Of  a  greenilh  blue.  51.  Native  of  Europe.  It  *  oleracea, 
feeds  on  different  kinds  of  plants,  particularly  on  thofe 
of  the  clafs  tetradynamia.  This  is  the  little  infeft  which 
is  fo  troublefome  in  fields  and  gardens,  commonly  called 
turnip-fly.  It  attacks  turnips,  radiflies,  and  cabbages, 
when  newly  fprung  above  ground,  and  confumes  their 
feminal  leaves.  It  frequently  deftroys  whole  fields  of 
turnips,  fo  completely,  as  to  render  a  fecond  fowing  ne- 
ceffary,  which  goes  like  the  firft.  The  attempts  may 
be  repeated  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  till  the  feafon  for  fow¬ 
ing  be  loft. 

Blackilh  blue,  the  head  and  four  fore-legs  yellow  ;  chryfoce- 
53.  Native  of  Europe.  phala. 

Greenilh  blue  ;  the  legs  teftaceous  ;  the  thighs  of  th e  hyofeyami, 
hind-legs  of  a  violet-colour.  54.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  henbane,  turnip,  and  cabbage. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  four  reddifh  fpots.  *  quadru 

217.  Native  of  England  and  France,  in  gardens.  pufluluta. 
Black  ;  the  elytra  and  lower  part  of  the  legs  pale.  *  anglica- 

218.  Native  of  England,  on  various  forts  of  vege-na. 
tables. 

Greenifh  yellow,  with  a  metallic  luftre  ;  legs  black.*  nigripes. 
220.  Native  of  England. 

Of  a  violet-colour;  head  and  thorax  reddifh ;  legs  *  fufeipes. 
black.  224.  Native  of  Britain,  on  plants  of  various 

forts. 

Teftaceous,  hunch-backed  ;  elytra  very  fmooth.  225.  *  teflacea . 
Native  of  England,  on  different  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Blackilh  yellow  ;  oblong,  with  black  legs.  246.  crucifer  a- 
Native  of  Europe,  on  tetradynamious  plants.  rum, 

270  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


19.  Cryptocephalus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four.  Thorax  marginated. 

Elytra  not  marginated.  Body  nearly  cylindrical. 

*  Feelers  equal ,  filiform, 
f  Jaw  furnifljed  with  one  tooth. 
a.  Lip  entire  ;  Body  cylindrical. 

Dulky  black;  the  elytra  pale,  marked  with  three longipes. 
black  blotches  ;  fore-legs  very  long.  1.  Native  of 
Europe,  on  the  hazel  and  willow. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  red,  marked  with  two  black  dots  ;*  quadri- 
the  antennae  (hort  and  ferrated.  3.  Native  of  Furore, pun  flatus. 
very  common  on  the  hazel.  The  larva  is  contained  in 
a  rough-bag ;  which,  on  the  fore-part,  is  terminated 
obliquely  and  abruptly. 

Of  an  obfeure  brafs  colour  ;  the  elytra  of  a  brick  co -longima, 
lour,  with  a  black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  19.  Native  oinus. 
Europe  ;  feeds  on  the  trifolium  montanurn ,  and  the  eu¬ 
phorbia  cypariffa  ;  the  fore-legs  are  very  long  ;  the  lar¬ 
va  is  enclofed  in  a  bag. 

Thorax  variegated  ;  elytra  reddifh,  marked  with  two  cordiger. 
black  dots.  25.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  hazel  and 

willow. 
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willow.  The  fpot  os  the  middle  of  the  thorax  is  fome- 
times  of  the  (hape  of  a  heart. 

*  vitit.  Black;  fmooth;  elytra  reddifli.  27.  Native  of  the 

fouth  of  Europe ;  on  the  vine,  committing  fometimes 
great  havock. 

cortjli.  Black ;  thorax  and  elytra  reddifli  brown,  without  fpots. 

28.  Native  of  Europe  ;  en  the  hazel. 

b.  Lip  bifid ;  Body  oblong.  Ciftelae. 

gigas.  Hairy,  brown ;  elytra,  abdomen,  and  thighs,  of  a  brick 

colour.  91.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France;  very 
large. 

*  cervinus.  Livid;  with  brown  legs.  92.  Native  of  the  north 

of  Europe. 

rufitarjis.  Black  ;  thorax  fquare  ;  elytra  ftriated  and  of  a  brick 
colour.  96.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
ears  of  rye. 

*  fulphu-  Yellow  ;  the  elytra  of  a  fulphur  colour.  98.  Native 

reus.  of  Europe.  Feeds  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

*  murinus.  Black  ;  the  elytra  and  legs  reddifli  brown.  103.  Na¬ 

tive  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

*  angujia-  Thorax  and  elytra  of  a  dark  reddifli  colour,  black  in 

tus.  the  middle.  106.  Native  of  Britain ;  fomewhat  re- 

fembling  the  murinus ,  but  narrower. 

* pallidus.  Pale;  the  head,  and  tips  of  the  elytra,  brown.  107. 
Native  of  Britain. 

f  f  Jaw  bifid ;  Body  oblong.  Criocerides. 

lineola.  Gray  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  a  line  behind  ;  the 
elytra  with  a  black  dot  at  their  bafe.  124.  Native  of 

Italy. 

nymphecee.  Brown  ;  the  margin  of  the  elytra  a  little  prominent 
and  yellow.  125.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  water- 

lily. 

tenellus.  Of  a  rufty  colour,  the  edge  of  the  thorax  and  elytra 
yellow.  133.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  willow. 

*  cantha-  Of  a  violet  colour ;  head,  thorax,  and  legs  reddifli. 

roides.  139.  Native  of  Britain. 

* cyanella.  Blue;  thorax  cylindrical ;  prominent  on  the  fides. 
161.  Native  of  Britain. 

melanepus.  Blue;  thorax  and  legs  reddifli.  162.  Native  of 
Europe.  Feeds  on  the  oak. 

*  fubfpino-  Black  ;  head  and  thorax  fomewhat  prickly  ;  feet  red- 

fus.  dilb.  164.  Native  of  Br’tain. 

*  afparagt.  Thorax  red,  marked  with  two  black  dots  ;  elytra 

yellow,  marked  with  a  black  crofs,  and  four  black 
dots.  167.  Native  of  Europe,  feeding  on  afparagus. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  4.  With 
two  fpots  on  the  elytra  connected  at  the  bafe,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Italy,  y.  With  two  narrow  red  bands 
on  the  elytra,  is  to  be  met  with  in  France. 

*  phellan-  Black  ;  the  edge  of  the  thorax  and  two  lines  on  the 
drit.  elytra  yellow.  168.  Native  of  Europe ;  to  be  found 

at  the  roots  of  the  phellandrium  aquaiicum. 

*  *  Feelers  unequal ’,  the  anterior  ones  hatchet-Jbaped. 

-f-  The  Lip  of  a  fubjlance  like  horn.  Erotyli. 

giganteus.  Oval,  black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  great  many 
tawney  dots.  191.  Native  of  India. 
venereus.  Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  205.  Native  of  New  Holland. 
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f  f  The  Lip  membranaceous.  Lagrite. 

Black;  the  thorax  red  and  hairy.  22L.  Native  of*  elonga . 
Europe,  particularly  of  England.  tus. 

Smooth  ;  thorax  reddifli ;  elytra  yellow.  230.  Na-  *  glabra- 
tive  of  England.  tus. 

268  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


20.  Hispa,  B/oJfom-eater. 

Antennae  cylindrical ;  approaching  one  another  at  the 
bafe,  and  placed  between  the  eyes.  Feelers  fpindle- 
fliaped.  Thorax  and  elytra  frequently  prickly. 

Body  entirely  black  ;  antennae  fpindle-fhaped  ;  thorax*  atra, 
and  elytra  prickly.  1.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  north  of  Africa.  To  be  found  at  the  roots  of 
grafs. 

Without  prickles ;  the  antennae  hairy.  4.  Native  *  mutica. 
of  Europe  ;  in  rubbith  and  in  mufeums. 

Antennae  ferrated ;  thorax  red  ;  elytra  blue  ;  head*  cornige- 
furniflied  with  two  horns.  15.  Native  of  Britain.  ra. 

Black  ;  the  antenme  pe&inated  ;  the  elytra  dripped. *  Jlabelli- 
19.  Native  of  England.  cornis. 

20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


21.  Bruchus,  Glutton. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  equal  and  filiform.  Lip 

pointed. 

The  elytra  black,  fpotted  with  white  ;  the  anus  white,  *  pifi. 
with  two  black  fpots.  1.  Native  of  North  America. 

It  has  been  lately  introduced  into  Europe,  where  it 
commits  great  havock  in  the  fields  of  peas.  It  is  alfo 
very  deftruffive  to  orchards  when  in  bloom. 

Gray,  fomewhat  ftiining  ;  the  elytra  very  little  fhorterro£//;dr. 
than  the  abdomen.  9.  Large  ;  and  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe,  along  with  the  feeds  of  the  robinia 
pfeudacacia  from  America. 

Black;  the  elytra  red,  marked  with  raifed  ftripes. * fcabro- 
II.  Native  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  the  horfe-chefnut.  fus. 

Body  brown,  fpotted  with  gray.  13.  It  feeds  on  cacao. 
the  feeds  of  the  theobroma. 

The  elytra  gray  ;  fpotted  with  black  ;  legs  red  ;  theobroma- 
fcutellum  white.  2.  Feeds  on  the  feeds  of  the  theo-tis. 
broma. 

Afti  coloured  ;  elytra  brown;  with  a  black  dot  z\.bipun£la- 
the  bafe  ;  furrounded  by  a  yellow  circle.  17.  Native  tus. 
of  Switzerland,  on  different  plants. 

Elytra  black  ;  fpeckled  wi'h  white;  the  thighs  of 9  granan- 
the  hind-legs  are  marked  with  a  Angle  proje<ftion  re-  us. 
fembling  a  little  tooth.  5.  Native  of  Europe.  Feeds 
on  the  feeds  of  various  plants. 

Black  ;  the  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  fore  feet  reddilh  *feminan~ 
brown;  thighs  fmooth.  6.  Native  of  Europe,  on  us. 
flowers  ;  very  fmall. 

25  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

22.  Pausus. 

Antennae  confifting  of  two  articulations,  clavated.  Club 

folid  and  hooked. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 


i.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  entirely  black, 
the  head  very  fmall,  the  thorax  narrow,  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  tranfverfe  margin  on  the  fore-part ;  the  elytra  ter¬ 
minated  abruptly  by  a  tranfverfe  line,  and  a  little  long¬ 
er  than  the  abdomen  ;  which  is  fckewife  terminated  a- 
bruptly.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  dermejles  lar- 
darius. 

23.  Zygia. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Feelers  unequal,  filiform. 

elongated,  membranaceous.  Jaw  furnilhed  with  one 
Looth. 

Oblong,  reddifh  ;  head  and  elytra  of  an  obfcure  blue. 

1.  Native  of  the  ead. 

24.  Zonitis. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four,  filiform  ;  (horter  than 
the  jaw,  which  is  entire.  Lip  emarginated. 

Yellow  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  black  dot  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  bafe.  1.  Native  of  Egypt.  Black 
below  ;  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  reddilh. 

Reddilh ;  the  elytra  yellow  and  black  at  the  tip.  2. 
Native  of  the  ealt. 

25.  Apalus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  equal ;  filiform.  Jaw  homy  ; 
furnilhed  with  one  tooth.  Lip  membranaceous ;  ter¬ 
minating  abruptly,  and  entire. 

Furnilhed  with  wings ;  black,  the  elytra  yellow, 
marked  with  a  black  dot  behind  :  formerly  meloe  bi- 
tnacu/atus.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  to  be  feen 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  fandy  places. 

26.  Brentus. 

Antennae  moniliform,  advancing  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  fnout.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  draight,  cylin¬ 
drical  fnout,  which  projects  confiderably. 

*  Thighs  Jimp/e. 

Cylindrical  •,  fnout  very  long,  bearded  beneath ;  the 
elytra  lengthened  out  and  elevated.  1.  NativeofNew 
Zealand.  Snout  longer  than  the  body;  antennae  (hort- 
er  than  the  fnout,  placed  near  the  tip  ;  eyes  globular, 
black;  thorax  cylindrical,  black,  with  gray  hairs ;  ely¬ 
tra  (freaked  and  dotted,  with  furrowed  fpots;  legs  black, 
with  gray  hairs. 

**  Thighs  dentated. 

0.  Linear;  the  elytra  Triped  with  yellow:  thorax 
lengthened.  Native  of  South  America  and  India. 

This  genus  includes  1 1  fpecies. 

27.  Curcuxio,  Diamond-beetle. 

Antennae  clavated,  placed  upon  the  fnout,  which  is 
formed  of  a  horny  fubdance,  and  prominent.  Feelers 
four,  filiform. 

This  beautiful  and  numerous  genus  is  divided  into 
five  fubdivifions :  their  larvae  have  a  fcaly  head,  and  fix 
fcaly  legs.  Thofe  of  the  long-fnouted  ones  are  mod 


Coleoptera.  • 

deftrudtive  in  granaries,  and  to  feeds  of  almoA  every  de» 
fcription.  They  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  grain, 
and  confume  it  gradually,  leaving  nothing  but  the  Ikin, 
in  w!  :ch  they  lie  concealed,  and  anti  rgo  their  rneta- 
morphofis.  Thofe  with  the  (hort  fnout  nfed  artichokes, 
and  the.  dalks  and  leaves  of  plants.  The  leaves  of  many 
trees,  particularly  the  elm,  may  be  feen  marked  with 


*  Long-fnouted. 
f  Thighs  Jimp/e. 

The  thorax  and  elytra  rough.  Antennae  white  at gigas. 
the  tips.  Native  of  Japan.  Snout  cylindrical,  long, 
arched,  brown  on  the  fore  part,  of  an  alh-colour  be¬ 
hind  ;  thorax  round,  brown,  rough,  with  raifed  (harp 
points  ;  elytra  rough,  gray,  with  fcattered  brown  and 
white  dots. 

Black  ;  thorax  flat  and  dotted,  with  a  line  (lightly  brachij- 
elevated  ;  elytra  (hortened  and  fomewhat  dripped  :  the pteros. 
intervals  dotted.  555.  Native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  white  dots  fet  in  re-undatus. 
gular  rows,  and  with  white  interrupted  waved  bands. 

556.  Native  of  Europe. 

Scarlet;  the  elytra  marked  with  ten  rows  of  dots. coccineus* 
558.  Native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  of  a  violet  colour;  the  fcutellum cyaneus. 
white.  5.  Native  of  Europe,  particularly  on  the  wil¬ 
low. 

Black  above  ;  afli-coloured  below,  and  hunch-back-  cracccc. 
ed.  6.  Native  of  Europe  ;  feeds  on  the  feeds  of  the 
vetch  ;  it  is  very  fraall. 

Gray  ;  the  elytra  and  legs  reddifh  brown.  IOI.  Na-*  ntalvce. 
tive  of  England,  on  the  mallow.  The  fnout  and  abdo¬ 
men  black. 

The  fnout  and  thorax  red  ;  the  elytra  of  a  violet  roboris. 
colour.  103.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  oak. 

Black  ;  with  the  abdomen  oval.  13.  Native  of  the  acridulus. 
north  of  Europe,  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  plants 
of  the  clafs  lelradynaniia. 

Of  a  blood-colour.  15.  Native  of  Europe,  and  \tryfrumenta- 
dedructive  to  corn  which  has  been  long  kept.  rius. 

Black;  the  thorax  dotted,  and  of  the  fame  length oryzee, 
with  the'  elytra  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  two  red  fpots. 

This  (pecies  is  very  dedrudlive  to  rice  kept  in  gra¬ 
naries. 

Weevil  or  Bond.  Black  ;  the  thorax  dotted,  and  of  *  gran  an- 
the  fame  length  with  the  elytra.  16.  This  dedrudlive#-''* 
little  animal  does  much  mifehief  in  granaries,  and  in 
bifeuit  kept  in  ware-houfes,  or  on  (hip-board.  Woad, 
henbane,  and  elder,  are  faid  to  drive  them  away  from 
grain  which  has  been  infeded  by  them,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the  grain. 

The  elytra  of  a  brick  colour,  with  cloudy  bands.  19  ,*  pint. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  bark  of  the  pinus  fyl- 
vejiris. 

Black,  fprinkled  with  green  ;  fnout  black  and  bent,  cynaree. 
fomewhat  refembling  a  keel.  121.  Native  of  Africa, 
and  the  fouth  of  Europe  :  on  the  flowers  of  the  arti¬ 
choke. 

Cylindrical  and  adi-coloured  ;  the  elytra  fet  with  *paraplec 

(harp  Itcus. 


yellow^  fpots,  occafioned  by  the  larvae  of  this  tribe  infinu- 
atiug  themfelves  within  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  and  form- 
Lip  ing  a  bag,  in  w  hich  they  lurk,  till  they  come  forth  a 
perfedt  infedt. 


Coleoptera.  E  N  T  O  M 

(harp  points.  34.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  umbellife¬ 
rous  plants,  particularly  on  the  pketlandrum  oquaticum  ; 
in  the  ftalks  of  which  the  larva  is  frequently  lodged, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  daggers  in 
horfes. 

bardance.  Cylindrical  ;  covered  with  a  gray  down  ;  the  fore¬ 
legs  long.  152.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  burdock. 
When  old,  it  lofes  the  gray  down,  and  becomes  fmooth 
and  black. 

bacchus.  Of  a  bright  copper  colour;  fnout  and  feet  black.  38. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  on  the  vine  and  hazel. 
Somewhat  hairy  above. 

frugilegus.  Oblong;  of  a  chefnut  colour;  the  elytra  equalling 
the  thorax,  marked  with  four  red  fpots.  Native  of 
South  America  and  India.  It  is  fmall,  and  very  de- 
ftruflive  to  grain. 

f  -f-  Hind  thighs  thickened.  Saltatorii. 


*  quercus.  Pale  yellow  ;  eyes  black.  25.  Native  of  Europe; 

on  the  willow,  elm,  and  oak,  the  leaves  of  which  it 
frequently  covers  with  blotches,  by  inlinuating  ilfelf 
within  the  cuticle.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  pediculus 

humanus. 

fegetis .  Body  black  ;  elytra  oblong.  45;  Native  of  Europe  ; 

on  the  ears  of  corn. 


sterrimus. 


ceraji. 


fff  Thighs  dentated. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  Ihining.  10.  Native  of  Europe; 
very  frequent  on  plants  of  different  kinds. 

Black  ;  the  elvtra  opaque  and  oblong.  1 1.  Native 
of  Europe;  on  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  pear-tree, 
the  cuticle  of  which  it  eats. 

* pomorum  The  thighs  of  the  fore-legs  dentated;  body  gray, 
cloudrd.  46.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  flowers  of 
frui' -trees. 

*  ca/igino-  The  ftreaks  of  the  elytra  approaching  one  another, 


/us. 


and  dotted.  243. 
oblong,  entirely 


Native  of  Britain,  but  rare.  Body 
black,  opaque  ;  thorax  round  and 


punctured;  elytra  with  deep  approximate  ilriae  in  pairs; 
thighs  (liarply  dentated. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  two  reddilh  do's 
on  each  fide.  58.  Native  of  Europe  ;  very  common 
in  Germany.  It  is  amongfl  the  larged  of  this  genus 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

Body  gray,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fnout.  59. 
Native  of  Europe;  frequently  to  be  found  in  hazel-nut*. 
* fcrophu-  The  elytra  marked  with  two  black  fpots  fituatcd 
larice.  near  *he  future.  61.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fig- 
wort,  the  capfules  of  which  the  larvae  confume,  and  fob- 
ftitute  in  tbeir  place  brown  follicles. 


germa 

nus. 


nucum. 


*  *  Breviro/lres. 
f  Thighs  dentated. 

Cpeciabilis.  The  body  variegated  with  green  and  black.  298. 
Native  of  New  Holland. 

fufeo-ma-  Black;  the  thighs  faintly  dentated  ;  the  thorax  and 
culatus.  elytra  fmooth,  fpotted  with  brown.  301.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  large,  fmooth. 

•valus.  The  abdomen  oval  and  black  ;  the  legs  and  antennae 

reddifh.  69.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  orchard*. 

* Pyri%  Yellowifh-brown.  72.  Native  of  Europe.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree  ;  the  perfect 
infeft  on  the  tlowers  of  the  pear  and  of  the  plum. 
The  colour  varies  ;  fonu  times  it  is  bronxed,  red,  green. 
Vc<-  VIII.  Part  I. 
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&c. ;  legs  reddifh;  body  covered  with  oblong  feales  of 
various  colours;  elytra  tlriated,  pundlured. 

Downy,  brown;  the  thigh*  acutely  dentated  ;  anten-  *  mail. 
nee  and  legs  brownilh.  308.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  apple-tree. 

f  f  Thighs  fmooth. 

The  thorax  marked  with  lints;  the  elytra  of  an  a(h -  polygoni. 
colour,  marked  with  little  brown  lines ;  the  future 
brown,  dotted  with  black.  26.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  polygonum. 

Above,  brownilli-gray  ;  beneath,  alh-coloured ;  fnout  * grifeut, 
grooved.  335.  Native  of  Britain. 

Blackifh  ;  the  elytra  gray,  marked  with  two  white*  trigutta- 
fpots,  and  with  a  larger  one  behind,  which  is  common  tus. 
to  both  elytra.  336.  Native  of  Britain. 

The  elytra  marked  with  black  elevated  ftripe*,  and  imperialis. 
with  bright  green  and  gold  dotted  furrows  alternately, 
fwelling  out  at  their  bafe,  and  drawing  to  a  point  at 
their  tips.  349.  Native  of  South  America.  It  is 
very  large,  and  the  moft  beautiful  infeft  hitherto 
known  ;  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  diamond- 
beetle. 

Body  green,  filky,  ftriped  with  broad  gold  bands,  rega/is. 

75.  Native  of  South  America.  The  thighs  brown, 
marked  with  a  golden  ring. 

Oblong,  brown  ;  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  flat.  *  incanui. 
81.  Native  of  Europe;  common  in  fir. 

616  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lall  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

28.  Rhinomacer. 

Antennae  fetaceous,  placed  upon  the  fnout.  Feelers 
four,  thicker  towards  their  exterior  fide. 

Covered  with  gray  down  ;  antennae  and  legs  black. curcu/ioi- 

1.  Native  of  Italy.  dies. 

Covered  with  black  hair  ;  antennae  and  legs  reddilh.  attelaboi- 

2.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  pine-forefts.  des. 

Blue,  Ibmewhat  hairy  ;  bafe  of  tire  antennae  and  the  cieruleus. 

legs  yellow.  3.  Native  of  Europe. 

Only  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed. 

29.  Attelabus. 

Head  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  hind  part,  and  inclined. 

Antenna;  moniliform,  the  articulations  towards  the 
point  thicker  than  the  rell. 

*  Jaw  bifid. 

Black;  the  elytra  red  and  reticulated.  I.  Native  *  cory/t. 
of  Europe;  on  the  leaves  of  the  hazel,  which  it  roll*  up 
into  cylinders  and  fhuts  up  at  both  ends. 

Black;  legs  formed  for  leaping.  7.  Native  uf*  betui*. 
Europe;  on  the  leaves  of  the  birch,  which  it  renders 
beautifully  curled  by  its  gnawing.  It  leaps  very  nim¬ 
bly. 

*  *  Jaw  furnijbed  with  one  tooth. 
f  The  poflerior  feelert  hatchet  Jbnped.  Cirri. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  three  white  bands, and multl/arms 
red  at  the  bafe.  1 9.  Native  ot  Europe. 

Black;  thorax  reddilh;  elytra  red,  while  at  the  bafr.  *  formic  a- 
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and  marked  with  two  white  bands.  8.  Native  of 
Europe  :  it  deftroys  the  ptinus  pertinax  and  many  other 
infedls. 

,  Bluifli ;  the  elytra  red,  marked  with  three  black 
bands.  10.  Native  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
larva  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  bee-hives,  the 
perfedt  infedt  on  flowers.  It  is  double  the  fize  of  the 
formicarius. 

f  -f-  Feelers  four,  nearly  filiform.  Spondilides. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  full  of  wrinkles,  and  broader  than 
the  thorax.  12.  Native  of  Europe,  in  the  boletus 
fomentanus. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  very  much  ribbed  ;  the  thorax  al- 
moft  globular.  13.  Native  of  Europe,  in  woods. 

There  are  34  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

30.  Notoxus. 

Antennae  Aliform.  Peelers  four,  hatchet-fhaped.  Jaw 

furnifhed  with  one  tooth. 

Downy  ;  the  elytra  black,  marked  with  three  pale 
bands.  3.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  flowers. 

Thorax  projecting  over  the  heao  like  a  horn  ;  elytra 
pale,  marked  with  a  black  band  and  dot.  4.  Native 
of  Europe,  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  genus- 
31.  Cerambyx. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four.  Thorax  prickly  or 

turoid.  Elvtra  linear. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  finely  variegated  family. 
The  larvae  refeinble  foft,  oblong,  flender  worms,  with 
a  fcaly  head  and  hard  legs  on  the  fore  part.  They 
bore  through  the  inner  part  of  trees,  pulverifing  the 
wood,  and  are  transformed  into  perfedt  infedts  in  the 
cavities  they  make.  Many  of  them  diffufe  a  ftrong 
fmell,  perceivable  at  a  great  diltance  ;  and  feme,  when 
taken,  utter  a  fort  of  cry,  produced  by  the  fridtion  of 
the  thorax  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  ely¬ 
tra. 

*  Feelers  four,  equal. 
a.  Filiform. 

-j-  Jaw  cylindrical,  entire.  Prioni. 

a.  The  Thorax  furnifhed  with  moveable  finnes. 

is  The  elytra  variegated  with  a  dark  colour  and  white, 
with  raifed  dots.  2.  Native  of  India. 

The  elytra  marked  with  a  fmall  projedtion  at  their 
bafe,  and  with  two  at  the  tip;  the  antennae  long.  1. 
Native  of  South  America.  The  (hanks  of  the  fore-legs, 
in  the  male,  are  very  long. 

b.  Thorax  marginated. 

The  thorax  with  three  little  projedtions  on  each  fide; 
the  jaws  ftretched  out,  and  furnifhed  with  one  fpine  on 
their  outfide  ;  the  antennae  (hort.  3.  Native  of 
America.  The  larva  is  found  in  the  wood  of  the  bom- 
bax.  It  is  eatable,  and  reckoned  a  delicacy  by  the  na¬ 
tives. 


Coleoptera, 

The  thorax  furnifhed  with  four  fmall  projedtions  on  armillatus. 
each  fide  ;  the  elytra  rufty-coloured,  edged  with  black  ; 
the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  marked  with  a  little  projec¬ 
tion.  4.  Native  of  India  ;  very  large. 

Thorax  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  projections ;  the  damicornis. 
jaws  ftretching  out,  and  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  ;  the 
antennae  fhort.  86.  Native  of  South  America.  The 
larva  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  much  relifhed. 

The  thorax  wrinkly  ;  and  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  fiber. 
fmall  projedtion;  the  elytra  black;  the  antennae  of  a 
middling  length.  6.  Native  of  Europe;  in  wood. 

Thorax  marked  with  three  fmall  projections;  body  *  coriariuS 
black;  the  elytra  furnifhed  with  flisrp  points  ;  antennae 
fhorter  than  the  body.  7.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  de¬ 
cayed  birch-trees.  It  produces  large,  oblong,  yellowifh 

eggs. 

f  f  Jaw  obtufe,  furnifhed  with  one  tooth.  Cerambyces. 

Thorax  prickly;  elytra  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  nebulofus» 
houfe,  marked  with  black  oar.ds  and  dots  ;  the  antennae 
longer  than  the  body.  29.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in 
the  (terns  of  fir-trees,  which  it  kills  by  confuming  the 
inner  bark. 

Thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  entire,  marked  with  three fofcicula - 
prickly  dots  ;  the  antennae  of  the  lame  length  with  the  tus. 
body.  106.  Native  ot  Europe. 

Thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  whililhat  their  anterior  part,*  hifpidust- 
and  furnilhed  with  two  fmall  projections  at  their  tips  ; 
the  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body,  and 
rough.  30.  Native  of  Europe. 

Green  (tuning  ;  thorax  prickly  ;  antennae  blue,  and  *  mofcha- 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  34.  Native  of  tus. 

Europe  ;  on  the  willow.  The  colour  of  the  antennae 
and  legs  varies  from  a  blue  to  a  brown.  The  living  in¬ 
fect  has  a  fmell  of  mufk,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  lopo- 
rific  effedt.  It  produces  white  eggs.  The  green  colour 
of  this  infedt  is  fometimes  tinged  with  blue,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  entirely  blue  and  gold.  The  fmell  it  diffufes, 
is  imagined  by  fome  to  refemLle  the  fmell  of  a  role,  and 
frequently  pervades  a  whole  meadow,  where  the  infedt 
happens  to  be  plentiful. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  prickly  and  wrinkled  ;  the  elytra  heros . 
fomewhat  prickly  and  reddifh  brown  :  antennae  long. 

128.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak. 

-f-  f  f  Jaw  divided. 

*  Horny.  Lamiae. 

Thorax  prickly;  elytra  black,  with  rufly-coloured_/i/ft?r. 
fpots  ;  fcutellum  yellow  ;  antenna;  very  long.  38.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe;  in  woods. 

Black;  thorax  prickly;  fcutellum  bright  yellow  fartor. 
elytra  without  fpots  ;  antennae  very  long.  159.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe;  larger  than  the  preceding  fpecies. 

'Thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  black  and  convex  ;  antennae texlor. 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  41.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  on  trunks  of  trees. 

Black  ;  thorax  fomewhat  prickly  ;  elytra  afh-colour- fuliginator 
ed  ;  antennae  lhort.  43.  Native  of  Europe.  When 
old,  it  becomes  entirely  black.  It  is  met  with  in  wool, 
after  it  has  been  cut  from  the  fheep. 

Thorax  prickly,  and  marked  with  green  bands  ;  the regalis. 
elytra  fprinkled  with  green,  vviih  three  tawney  fpots.  167. 

Native,  of  Afuca.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
black  ;  head  beneath  lined  with  green  ;  a  tawney  ipot 

under 
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under  the  eyes ;  thorax  black,  with  three  inaprefled 
green  bands  3  elytra  fomewhat  ilriated  3  black,  fprinkled 
"ith  green  3  abdomen  with  a  wnite  line  ot  tawney  dots 
on  each  fide. 

*  *  Membranaceous.  Saperdce. 

r archarias  Thorax  fmooth,  cylindrical  ;  body  gray,  dotted  with 

black  ;  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  bodv  C2 
Native  of  Europe. 

carduu  Of  a  du(ky  colour  ;  thorax  marked  with  lines  ;  fcu- 

tellum  yellow  ;  antennae  long.  56.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  thirties,  injuring  them  much  in  the  month  of  May. 
Body  brown,  fpeckled  with  yellow  3  thorax  marked 
with  three  yellow  lines. 

*  popular-  Thorax  without  fpines,  cylindrical,  yellow,  and 

us.  marked  with  lines  3  elytra  marked  with  four  yellow 

dots  3  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  57. 
Native  of  Europe  5  on  the  poplar.  Body  brown  3  an¬ 
tennae  variegated  with  black  and  white. 

*  cylindri-  Cylindrical,  black  ;  fore-legs  yellow.  5.  Native  of 

cus.  Europe  3  on  the  pear  and  plum-tree. 

/&.  Feelers  capitated.  Rhagia. 

turfor.  Thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  obtufe  and  reddith,  marked 

with  a  black  line,  and  black  along  the  future  3  antennae 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  4  r.  Native  of 
Europe. 

*  anglicus.  Thorax  prickly  3  elytra  marked  with  two  oblique 

yellow  bands.  437.  Native  of  Britain. 

’.nquifitor.  Black  ;  thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  clouded  with  brick- 
coloured  firipes  3  antennae  fhorter  than  the  body.  49. 
Native  of  Europe,  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  larva 
has  fix  feet,  and  is  naked  ;  white  ;  head  and  collar 
horny,  brown  ;  back  grooved. 

degans.  Black  ;  thorax  with  a  fpine  on  each  fide  ;  elvtra 
chefnut-coloured ;  their  bafe  future,  and  a  fpot  on  each, 
are  black  ;  they  are  likewife  marked  with  two  yellow 
bands.  242.  Native  of  Europe. 

y.  Feelers  clavated.  Callidia. 

*  ruflicus.  Thorax  naked  ;  body  pale  ;  the  antennae  tapering, 

and  (horter  than  the  body.  67.  Native  of  Europe*’; 
in  woods. 

! undus .  Thorax  naked  and  furnifhed  with  knobs,  black  ;  the 

elytra  of  a  brick  colour.  68.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in 
fir-woods. 

1  violaceus  I  he  thorax  fomewhat  downy  3  body  of  a  violet 
colour  ;  antennae  (horter  than  the  bodv.  70.  Native 
of  Europe  3  chiefly  in  fir-timber,  which  has  been  cut 
down  fome  time,  and  which  has  not  been  dripped  of 
its  bark.  It  bores  ferpentine  cavities  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  which  are  larger  in  diameter  as  the  infert 
increafes  in  fize,  filling  the  (pace  it  leaves  behind  with 
its  excrement,  which  refembles  faw-duft.  Body  dark 
violet,  a  little  hairy  ;  antennas  hardly  as  long  as  the 
body,  hairy  ;  (lernum  with  a  fmall  projecting  point  ; 
elytra  linear,  round  at  the  tip,  turgid  at  the  bafe.  It 
varies  in  having  the  head  and  thorax,  and  even  the  body, 
greenifh. 

baju/us.  I  horax  hairy,  marked  with  two  protuberances  3  body 
brown.  76.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
in  timber,  in  houfes,  perforating  the  joifts,  particularly 
thofe  that  have  been  formed  of  fir-timber. 
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Feelers  unequal ;  the  anterior  pair  filiform,  the  pofie • 
nor  clavated.  Stenocori  Fabricii. 

Thorax  (lightly  prickly  ;  elytra  formed  like  the  roof*  meridia- 
of  a  houfe  ;  the  anterior  part  of  them  reddifh  brown  ;  nus. 
the  bread  fliining.  47.  Native  of  Europe.  Male  of  a 
brick  colour,  female  blackidi ;  larva  lives  under  ground, 
and  has  very  long  legs. 

379  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

32.  Calopus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four  ;  the  anterior  ones 
clavated ;  the  poderior  filiform.  Thorax  turgid. 

Elytra  narrow,  and  of  an  equal  breadth  throughout 
their  whole  length. 

Brown  ;  the  antennae  comprefled.  1.  A  native  of*  ferrati- 
Europe  ;  it  is  long,  and  cylindrical.  cornis. 

\  ery  fmall,  brown  ;  the  antennae  ferrated  and  hairy .pijgtmeus. 

3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  about  the  fize  of  a  Hea. 

There  are  three  fpecies  deferibed  in  the  lad  edition 
of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

33.  Leptura. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four,  filiform.  Elytra 
growing  fmaller  towards  the  tip.  Thorax  fomewhat 
tapering. 

*  Lip  entire.  Donacia  of  Fabricius. 

Of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind  leg3  clava-  *  aquatica. 
ted  and  notched.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  aquatic 
plants,  on  the  water-lily,  phellundrum  aquaticum ,  at  the 
roots  of  which  the  pupa  may  be  found  enclofed  in  brown 
globes.  The  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  are  fomelimes 
without  notches.  Antenna;  blackidi,  the  joints  pale, 
reddifii  at  the  tip;  head  with  a  littledown  on  the  middle; 
thorax  grooved  ;  elytra  dreaked,  dotted, and  terminating 
abruptly,  with  (hurt  appendages  at  each  margin  ;  body 
beneath  downy  3  legs  dull,  brownifti  red. 

Of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  fimple.  17.  A  na- *  fimplex. 
tive  of  Britain  3  on  aquatic  plants. 

Shining  green  golden  colour;  the  elytra  marked  with  nitida. 
dotted  (freaks and  with  crenated  wrinkles,  likewife  with 
a  bright  purple  and  green  fillet  ;  the  abdomen,  antennae, 
and  legs,  of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs 
notched.  88.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Silvery  green;  the  elytra  marked  with  dotted  (freaks, vulgaris. 
crenated  wrinkles,  with  a  broad  green  and  purple  fillet 
common  to  both  elytra  ;  the  head,  abdomm,  and  leg?, 
of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  without 
notches.  89.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  *  Lip  bifid.  Lepturae. 

A.  The  Thorax  on  the  fore  part  fomewhat  oblong  and 
narrow. 

Black;  the  elytra  reddifh,  with  a  black  dot  in  the unipnnUa- 
middle.  2  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  ta. 

Black;  elytra  red,  black  at  the  tips  and  at  the  fo-  h  Jjlata. 
lure.  23.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  abdomen  is 
reddi(h  in  the  male,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  female. 

X  2  Black ; 
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meianura.  Black  ;  the  elytra  reddilh  or  livid,  black  at  the  tips 
and  at  the  future.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  the  elytra 
are  black  at  the  tips  in  the  male,  in  the  female  they  are 
all  of  one  colour. 

*  rubra.  B'ack  ;  the  thorax,  the  elvtra,  and  thank  of  the  legs, 

purple.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  flowers. 

*  vi/Hca.  Of  a  rutty  colour  ;  the  antennae,  elytra,  and  bread, 

dark  brown.  28.  A  native  of  Britain. 


35.  Lampyris,  Fire  Fhj. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four.  Elytra  flexible. 
Thorax  flat,  hemifpherical,  furrounding  and  conceal¬ 
ing  the  head  under  it.  i  he  tides  of  the  abdomen 
furnithed  with  folded  papillae.  The  female  in  mod 
of  the  fpecies  without  wings. 


fplendida.  Black  •,  covered  with  yellow  hairs  ;  the  elytra  fmooth 
at  the  tips  ;  the  legs  tawney  ;  antennae  brown,  and  of  a 
rutty  colour  at  the  bafe.  49.  A  native  of  Europe. 
rufpes.  Black  ;  the  legs  reddifh  ;  the  thighs  red  at  the  bafe. 

32.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  buckthorn,  the  dog  wood, 
and  hawthorn. 

B.  The  Thorax  nearly  globular,  and  not  attenuated  on 
its  anterior  part ;  the  K/ytra  blunt  at  the  lips ,  but  not 
truncated. 

*  Virginia.  The  thorax  globular  and  black  •,  the  elytra  of  a  red¬ 

difh  colour  ;  the  abdomen  reddifh.  15.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

*  co/laris.  The  thorax  globular  and  red  ;  the  abdomen  red  ; 

and  the  elytra  black.  1 6.  A  native  of  Europe. 
bipartita.  Black  the  thorax  of  a  rudy  colour,  marked  with  a 
longitudinal  black  line  5  the  elytra  marked  with  a  rufty- 
eoloured  fpot,  common  to  both  of  them.  71’  na* 
tive  of  Europe. 

a; 'tens.  The  thorax  globular,  which,  as  well  as  the  abdomen, 

is  of  a  fhimng  black,  covered  with  a  yellow  down  ;  the 
elytra  black  ;  marked  with  four  broad  tranfverfe  yellow 
bands ;  the  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  67.  A  native  of 
America. 

100  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin,  in  the  lafl  edition  of  the  Syilem  of  Nature. 

34.  NECYDALIS,  Carrion-Eater. 

Antennae  either  fetaceous  or  filiform.  Feelers  four, 
filiform.  Elvtra  fmaller,  fhorter,  or  narrower,  than 
the  wings.  Tail  Ample. 

*  Antenna  fetaceous  ;  Elytra  Jborter  than  the  wings  or 
abdomen. 


*  Feelers  nearly  clavated. 

Glow  worm.  Oblong,  brown  ;  (hield  afh-coloured. *noEliluca 
1.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  woods  and  meadows. 

The  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  emits  a  beau¬ 
tiful  phofphoric  light,  for  the  purpofe  of  attracting  the 
male.  It  is  apparent  that  their  fhining  light  depends 
on  a  fluid  placed  near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  light  becomes  brighter,  and  of  a  finer  green  colour, 
when  the  infefl  is  in  motion.  The  little  animal  can 
withdraw  the  light  at  pleafure  by  contrafling  itfelf. 

Though  the  infcfl  be  bruifed,  the  light  continues  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Dufky  black  ;  the  fhield  marked,  on  both  fides,  with  corufea. 
a  circular  rofe-coloured  fpot.  2.  A  native  of  North 
America. 

Oblong,  brown  ;  the  fhield  refembling  glafs  at  tbefplendiduh 
tip.  3.  A  native  of  Europe ;  in  woods.  This  has 
been  thought  only  a  variety  of  the  noBduca  ;  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  refplcndent  in  fhowery  weather.  The  female 
emits  the  brighter  light,  particularly  when  pregnant. 

The  (hield  reddilh,  and  black  in  the  middle  ;  th epyralis. 
elvtra  black,  with  a  white  edge;  the  abdomen  white. 

4.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  America. 

Yellow  ;  the  third  fegment  of  the  abdomen  from  th ejaponica. 
anus  is  black.  22.  A  native  of  Japan  ;  very  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  months  of  May  and  June;  diffufing  a  very 
ftrong  light  from  two  fmall  bags  at  its  tail,  filled  with 
air  ;  eyes,  antenna;,  and  wings  black. 

The  elytra  brown  ;  the  thorax  tranfverfe,  red.  w.italica. 

A  native  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  on  trees  ;  lefs  than 
the  red  of  the  genus  ;  brown  ;  the  lall  two  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  yellow  ;  the  bread  and  legs  pale  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  female  black. 

*  *  Feelers  nearly  fliform. 


*  major.  The  elytra  of  a  rufty  colour,  without  fpots  ;  the  an¬ 

tennae  fhorter  than  the  body.  1.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  minor.  The  elytra  reddilh  brown,  with  a  fmall  line  at  the 

top  ;  the  antennae  larger  than  the  body.  2.  A  native 
of  Europe. 

*  umbella-  The  elytra  of  a  brick  colour,  without  fpots  ;  the  anten- 
tarum.  melong.  3.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  umbelliferous  plants. 


Black  ;  the  fides  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  b]nodfanguinea. 
colour.  17.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  ftony  ground. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  brick  colour;  an -peSlinicor- 
tennee  peflinated.  34.  A  native  of  Europe.  nis. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  blood  colour,  and*  cocctnec 
without  fpots.  j8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  hedges  ; 
head  fometimes  reddifh,  the  elytra  fometimes  ftriated. 


*  *  Antenna!  fliform;  the  Elytra  growing  narrower 
towards  the  tips ,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

*  viridijji-  The  thorax  fomewbat  tapering;  body  green.  13. 

mus.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  frequently  in  gardens. 

*  humira-  The  elytra  black,  yellow  at  the  bafe.  j8.  A  na- 

lif,  tive  of  Britain. 

meianura.  Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  reddilh  brown  ;  the 
latter  are  black  at  the  tips.  20.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
on  plants  of  different  kinds. 

26  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


*  *  *  Feelers  with  the  lafl  joint  thicker  than  the  ref, 
and  terminating  abruptly.  Lyci. 

Yellow;  elytra  with  a  black  marginal  fpot,  and latiffima, 
black  behind,  the  lateral  margin  very  much  dilated. 

14,  A  native  of  Sierra  Leona.  Mouth  cylindrical, 
prominent  ;  body  narrower  before,  and  very  wide  be¬ 
hind  ;  antennae  ferrated. 

Black;  thorax  orbicular,  and  with  the  elytra  red,  atra. 
marked  with  an  impreffed  black  fpot  on  the  back.  44. 

A  native  of  Europe. 

Forty  four  fpecies. 

36.. 
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36.  Horia. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Feelers  four,  thicker  towards 
their  outer  fide.  Lip  linear,  round  at  the  tip. 

lejlacea.  Reddifh  ;  antennae  and  legs  black.  1.  A  native 
of  Tranquebar ;  the  hind  thigh  of  the  male  thickened, 
and  grooved  beneath,  and  marked  with  a  little  projec¬ 
tion. 

dermefioi -  Reddilh  brown  ;  eyes,  wings,  and  bread  black.  2. 

A  native  of  Europe. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  defcribed. 

37.  Cucujus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  equal  ;  the  lad  articu¬ 
lation  terminating  abruptly,  and  thicker  than  the 
retf.  Lip  ftiort,  bifid  ;  the  divifions  linear,  and  dif- 
tant  from  one  another.  Body  depreffed. 

Thorax  unarmed,  black,  with  an  impreffed  dot  on 
each  fide  ;  elytra  driated,  brown.  2.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  black. 

Of  a  brick  colour  ;  thorax  nearly  fquare,  unarmed  •, 
thighs  compreffed.  3.  A  native  of  Europe,  under  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree. 
quadratus.  Black  ;  the  thorax  fquare,  notch  behind  marked 
with  tubercles  in  the  middle,  and  wrinkled  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  edge,  clavated  on  the  anterior  part  ;  the  antenna; 
brown  ;  the  legs  and  elytra  fimple  and  reddilb.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

Eleven  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in 
the  la(L  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

38.  Cantharis. 

Antennae  filiform.  Thorax  (for  the  mofi  part)  mar- 
ginated,  and  fhorter  than  the  head.  Elytra  flexible. 
Sides  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  folded  papillae. 


dei. 


muticus. 


tefiaceus. 
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terior  bafe  of  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  and  legs 
yellow,  with  a  brown  (pot  on  the  thorax.  82.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

*  *  Feelers  filiform ,  the  lufi  articulation  fetaceous.  Ma- 

lachii. 

Bright  greenidi  yellow  ;  the  upper  furface  of  the  *  area. 
elytra  red.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  plants.  It  is 
furniihed  with  two  tentacula  at  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen, 
of  a  blood  colour,  blunt,  and  connected  at  the  bafe  ;  like- 
wife  two  on  the  thorax  which  can  be  llretched  out. 

There  is  a  fmaller  variety,  with  the  elytra  wholly  of  a 
blood  colour. 

Bright  yellowifh  green  ;  the  elytra  red  at  the  tips.*  bipujtu - 
8.  A  native  of  Europe.  lata. 

Black;  the  thorax  and  tips  of  the  elytra  red.  86.hameroi- 
A  native  of  Europe.  dales. 

Thorax  red,  emarginated  ;  elytra  blue  and  fmooth  \cryfomiloi. 
antennae  and  legs  black.  63.  A  native  of  France  \  des. 
when  touched  under  the  bread,  it  contracts  its  head  and 
body  ;  when  fet  at  liberty  it  runs  off  very  quickly. 

*  *  *  The  anterior  feelers  Jlrelched  out ;  the  lufi  arti¬ 
culation  but  one ,  is  enlarged  with  a  large  oval fiplit 
appendage ;  the  lafi  articulation  arched ,  and  acute. 
Lymexylon. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  light  brown,  and  black  at  the  tip  '> probofci- 
the  feelers  hooked,  and  irregular.  69.  A  native  of  gea  ' 
Europe  ;  in  timber. 

Brown:  the  antennas  and  (hanks  of  the  legs  black.  larl,ata^ 
70.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  timber ;  covered  with 
gloffy  down  of  a  changeable  hue  ;  antennae  and  leg* 
paler. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  tapering;  body  yellow  ;  the  •  nava/ij 
margin  and  tips  of  the  elytra  black.  26.  A  native  of 
Europe;  in  the  timber  of  the  oak,  to  which  it  is  very 
dedruClive. 


*  fufica. 


marginella 


media. 


htemato- 

floma. 

biguttata. 


cardiacce. 


hifirio. 


*  Feelers  four ,  hatchtt-fhaped. 

This  is  an  extremely  rapacious  genu«,  preying  on 
other  infefls,  and  even  on  its  own  tribe  ;  thofe  of  the 
divifion  lymexylon  only,  both  in  the  grub  and  perfect 
(late,  feed  on  green  wood. 

Thorax  red,  with  a  black  fpot  ;  elytra  brown.  2. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  hedges  ;  molt  rapacious,  and 
devouring  its  own  fpecies. 

Reddilh  ;  the  abdomen  black  and  marginated  ;  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  bread  yellow.  73.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax,  head,  bafe  of  the  antennas,  the 
fides  and  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  reddilh.  14. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  mouth  and  abdomen  red.  75.  A  native  of 

middle  of  the  thorax  black  ;  the  elytra  (borten- 
ed,  black  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  11.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  groves  and  gardens. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  marginated  ;  body  black  ;  an¬ 
tennae  pectinated  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  blood-co¬ 
loured  dot  at  the  tip.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  /eor.urus  cardinca. 

Black  ;  the  thorax,  the  bafe  of  the  antennae,  pof- 


Europe 

The 


Eighty-fix  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed 
in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Syffem  of  Nature. 

39.  Serropai.pus. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four,  unequal  ;  the  ante¬ 
rior  one  longer  than  the  red,  and  deeply  ferrated  ; 
four  articulations,  the  lad  one  very  large,  termina¬ 
ting  abruptly,  compreffed,  and  like  a  plate  ;  the  pof- 
terior  one  nearly  ciavated.  Thorax  marginated,  the 
anterior  one  receiving  the  head,  with  a  prominent 
an.de  on  each  fide.  Head  bent  down.  Legs  formed 
for  digging. 

Body  brown  ;  the  elytra  driated.  A  native  of  lUtfirintur. 
idand  of  Runl.ila ;  found  on  old  wooden  buildings  in 
autumn. 

Body  black;  the  elytra  fmooth.  2.  A  native  of Ixvigatus. 
Europe. 

40.  ElaTF.R,  Slipper. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  h.itchet-lhaped.  Un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  thorax  terminating  in  an  elallic  fpinr, 
coming  out  from  a  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  by  which 
means  the  body,  when  placed  on  the  back,  fprings  up 
and  recovers  its  natural  pollure. 

Brown  5  , 
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jlabellicor-  Brown  ;  antennae  with  a  fan-draped  tuft  of  eight 
nis.  large  black  leaves.  1.  A  native  of  India.  This  is  one 

of  the  larged;  of  the  genus  ;  the  antennae  fliort. 
noElilucus.  Sides  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  fmooth  yellow 
fpot.  4.  A  native  of  America.  This  infeid,  like  the 
lumpy  ns  and  fulgora,  affords  a  drong  phofphoric  light 
in  the  night  time,  the  dreams  of  which  are  fo  drong, 
that  a  perfon  may  fee  to  read  the  fmalled  print.  When 
placed  on  its  back,  it  will  fpring  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  level  on  which  it  is  put,  to  recover  its  natural 
pofition  5  tne  abdomen  when  removed  from  the  body  is 
luminous  internally. 

phofphore-  Brown  ;  the  thorax  marked  on  its  poderior  part  with 
us.  two  fmooth  yellow  fpots.  5.  Anativeof  South  America, 

refembling  the  nocii/uca  very  much,  but  only  half  the 
fize,  although  confiderably  larger  than  the  fpecies  to  be 
found  in  Europe  ;  the  fpots  of  the  thorax  fhine  in  the 
night  light  like  the  preceding  fpecies. 
bipujlulata.  Black,  fiiining  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  black 
dot  at  the  bafe.  9.  A  native  of  Europe,  on  padure 
grounds. 

*brunnius  The  thorax  redclifh,  and  black  in  the  middle  ;  the 
elytra  and  body  of  a  rully  colour.  10.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  gardens. 

*  cruciatus  The  thorax  black,  rufly-coloured  on  the  fides  ;  the 

elytra  yellow,  maiked  with  a  black  crofs,  and  black  on 
the  edges.  12.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  padure 
grounds. 

ruficollis.  Black;  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  red,  and  Ihining. 
14.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  grafs  land. 
mefome/os.  The  thorax  and  edge  of  the  elytra  of  a  rufly  colour  ; 

body  and  elytra  black.  16.  A  native  of  Europe; 
larva  fix-footed,  filiform,  and  hardilh,  furniflied  with  a 
horny  (hield  at  the  tail,  notched  at  the  fides,  and  fur- 
nifhed  beneath  with  a  conical  hollow  tubercle  in  form 
of  a  leg  on  the  under  fide.  It  is  common  in  decayed 
wood. 

*  aterri-  Thorax  black  and  Ihining;  the  elytra  driated  and 
mus.  black.  17.  A  native  of  Europe. 

* cajianeus  The  thorax  reddilh  and  downy  ;  the  elytra  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  tip.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
low  grounds. 

*fangut-  Black  ;  elytra  of  a  blood  colour.  2T.  A  native  of 
neus.  Europe  ;  in  grafs  lands.  The  tip  of  the  elytra  black. 

— A  larger  variety  is  found  with  the  thorax  downv 
and  tawney  ;  the  elytra  of  a  deep  colour,  and  marked 
with  a  faint  black  blotch  at  the  bafe. 
fegetis.  Black  ;  the  antenna  and  feet  brown  ;  the  elytra 

marked  with  longitudinal  black  and  brown  lines.  ]  14. 
A  native  of  Europe;  at  the  roots  of  corn.  The  larva 
dedroys  the  fields,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons  ;  it  is  a  long 
time  before  it  undergoes  its  metamorphofis. 
junereus.  Reddilh;  the  elytra  driated;  head  brown.  144. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

*  obfcurus.  Of  a  rudy  colour;  head  and  thorax  brown,  the  latter, 

together  with  the  elytra  and  legs,  are  of  a  brick  colour. 
J36.  A  native  of  Europe. 

149  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

Cicindela,  the  Sparkler. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  fix,  filiform  ;  the  poderior 
ones  hairy.  The  jaws  prominent  and  many-toothed. 
Eyes  prominent.  Thorax  rounded  and  marginated. 
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*  Lip  divided  into  three  little  project  ions . 

This  is,  in  general,  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  infers  ; 
they  are  found  in  dry  fandy  places,  and  prey  with  the 
mod  ravenous  ferocity  upon  all  other  infefls  which 
come  in  their  way,  and  which  they  can  overcome.  The 
larva  is  foft,  white,  long,  and  has  fix  feet,  with  a  brown 
fcaly  head  ;  and  lurks  in  a  round  perpendicular  hole  in 
the  ground,  with  its  head  at  the  entrance,  to  draw  in, 
and  devour  whatever  infeils  may  come  near,  or  fall  into 
it. 

Green  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  five  white  dots.  1.  *  camvef- 
A  native  or  Europe;  in  fandy  plains.  The  upper  part  iris. 

0/  the  antennae  brown,  the  under  part  red  ;  thorax  a 
little  angular,  rough;  elytra  irregularly  dotted  ;  upper 
lip  white  ;  jaws  projecting,  {harp  ;  legs  red,  with  a 
coppery  tinge. 

Purple  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  white  band,  and  *  hijbrida. 
two  white  circular  dots.  2.  A  native  c  Europe  ;  in 
fandy  places. 

Of  a  copper  colour;  the  elytra  green,  marked  with  a germanica. 
white  fpot,  like  a  crefcent,  at  the  lip.  4.  A  native  of 
Europe.  It  varies  in  colour,  being  fometimes  blue, 
green,  or  black. 

Black,  above  bright  browm  ;  the  elytra  with  lateral  danica. 
driae  at  a  good  didance  from  one  another.  40.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

Black,  on  the  upper  part  nearly  of  the  colour  oipunblata. 
brafs  ;  the  elytra  driated,  marked  with  four  impreffed 
dots;  legs  a  yellowidi  brown.  41.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

Of  a  rudy  colour;  legs,  elytra,  head,  and  thora xjerruginea, 
reddilh;  the  latter  green  behind;  the  elytra  are 
marked  with  a  waved  green  band,  and  have  a  green 
future.  49.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  water.  Head 
two-lobed  behind  ;  lip  white  ;  thorax  jagged  on  the 
lore  part  ;  it  has  no  icutellum  ;  elytra  with  each  13 
punctured  drim,  and  three  fpots  at  the  bafe  near  the 
anterior  margin. 

*  *  Lip  rounded ,  pointed ,  entire.  Elaphrus. 

Of  a  bright  greenilh  yellow;  the  elytra  marked  with  *  riparia. 
broad  concave  points.  10.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
moid  places. 

Of  an  obfeure  brafs  colour;  the  elytra  fomewliat *  Jlavipcsi 
cloudy,  legs  yellow,  u.  A  native  of  Europe;  on 
banks.  I  he  elytra  are  fometimes  dotted  ;  antennre 
black,  the  fird  joint  yellow  ;  thorax  rounded,  and 
grooved  on  the  back. 

Black;  the  elytra  brown,  marked  with  two  pale quadrima- 
fpots,  the  dianks  of  the  legs  reddilh.  13.  A  native culata. 
of  Europe. 

Of  a  bright  brafs  colour,  poliflied  ;  head  driated.  * aquatica. 
14.  A  native  of  Europe;  common  in  water. 

48  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

42.  Buprestis,  the  Cow-burner. 

Antennae  filiform,  ferrated,  and  of  the  fame  length  with 

the  thorax.  Feelers  four,  filiform  ;  the  lad  articula¬ 
tion  obtufe  and  terminating  abruptly.  Head  half 

drawn  back  within  the  thorax. 

This  is  a  genus  remarkable  for  its  rich  metallic  co¬ 
lours, 
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lours,  having  frequently  the  appearance  of  the  mod 
highly  polilhed  gold  or  copper  ;  the  larvae  are  ufually 
found  among  timber,  and  in  decayed  trees. 

1  he  elytra  dotted,  and  furnifhed  with  two  little  pro¬ 
jections  ;  they  are  likewife  marked  with  four  elevated 
lines,  and  with  a  broad  fillet  of  green  and  gold.  33. 
A  native  of  India. 

The  elytra  terminating  abruptly,  furnifhed  with  two 
fmall  projections,  green,  and  marked  with  dotted  Aria  ; 
the  back  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  34.  A  native 
of  America. 

berolinen-  The  elytra  variegated  with  green  and  black,  and  fur- 

Jis.  nifhed  with  two  fmall  projections  •,  the  anus  is  fmnifhed 

with  three  fmall  projections.  36.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

tcloguttata  The  elytra  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  boufe,  and  def- 
titute  of  projections,  marked  with  four  white  fpots  ; 
body  blue.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  •,  in  groves. 

maculofa.  The  elytra  black,  Itriated,  furnifhed  with  projections, 
and  terminating  abruptly,  marked  with  four  yellow 
fpots.  30.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  of  a  middle  fize. 
Head  and  abdomen  green  and  gold  ;  the  legs  and  tho¬ 
rax  black  ;  the  edge  of  the  latter  yellow. 

mariana.  The  elytra  are  ferrated,  and  marked  with  longitudi¬ 
nal  wrinkles,  likewife  with  two  imprefled  fpots ;  the 
thorax  furrowed.  6.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  chryfo-  The  elytra  are  ferrated,  marked  with  two  golden  im- 

Jhgma.  prelTed  fpots,  and  longitudinal  furrows  ;  the  thorax  dot¬ 
ted.  7.  A  native  ot  Europe. 

*  rujlica.  The  elytra  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  dri- 

atod  5  the  thorax  dotted.  8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
groves.  ' 

*  falicis.  Shining  green  ;  the  elytra  entire,  of  a  golden  colour, 

and  green  at  the  bafe.  85.  A  native  of  Europe  5  on 
the  willow. 

120  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

43.  Hydrophilus. 

Antennae  clavated  ;  the  club  perforattd.  Feelers  four, 
filiform.  1  he  hind-legs  hairy,  formed  tor  fwimming, 
and  almod  deditu'.e  of  nails  or  claws. 

The  infeCfs  of  this  and  the  next  genus,  dytifeus ,  are 
inhabitants  of  ponds  and  dagnant  waters,  where  they 
fwim  with  much  dexterity,  turning  round  with  great 
velocity.  1  hey  fly  abroad  by  night  in  fearch  of  other 
waters..  The  males  are  didinguithed  from  the  females, 
by  having  a  horny  concave  flap  or  thield  on  the  fore- 
legs,  near  the  fetting-on  of  the  feet  ;  the  hind  legs  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  their  aquatic  fituation,  being  tur- 
mflied  on  the  inner  fide  with  a  feries  of  long  and  clnfe- 
fet  filament-',  refembling  a  fin,  by  which  they  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  fwim  with  great  eafe  and  celerilv.  The  larva; 
remain  about  tw  o  years  and  a  half  before  they  change 
into  pupae,  forming  a  convenient  cell,  and  licrcting 
themfelves  in  fome  bank  ;  are  extremely  voracious 
and  dedruClive  to  the  more  tender  aquatic  infiCls, 
worms,  and  young  fifh,  which  they  ravenoufly  feize 
with  their  forked  jaws,  and  dedroy  by  fucking  out  their 
juice. 

* piceus.  IVater-c/ocb.  Black;  bread  grooved,  with  along 
fpine  pointing  backwards.  1.  A  native  of  Europe. 

4 


vittata. 


fajluofa. 
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The  larva  appears  to  have  its  legs  ftated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  near  the  back  ;  but  this  is  occafioned 
by  the  peculiar  dtape  and  pofition  of  the  legs  ;  the  fe¬ 
male  fpins  a  flattifh  circular  web,  terminated  by  a  long 
tapering  horn,  irom  which  the  young  elcape,  as  foon  as 
they  are  hatched. 

Black,  (hitting;  the  elytra  lomewhat  driated.  2.  A  *  caraboi- 
native  of  Europe.  jes% 

Black,  diining  ;  the  edges  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  *  fcara- 
yellow.  3.  A  native  of  Europe.  Feelers  filiform.  beeoidei. 

Oval,  black;  the  elytra  and  legs  gray.  11.  A  na-  *  minutus. 
tive  of  Europe.  It  makes  a  buzzing  noife  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  'I  borax  is  fometimes  gray. 

Black,  diining  above,  and  thickly  dotted.  13.  A pilula. 
native  of  Europe. 

Twenty  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in 
the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 


44.  Dytiscus. 

Anteiince  fetaceous.  Feelers  fix,  filiform.  The  hind¬ 
legs  hairy,  almod  entirely  deditule  of  claws  or  nails, 
and  formed  for  fwimming. 

Black  ;  the  edges  of  the  elytra  dilated,  marked  with  *  latijji- 
a  yellow  line.  6.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  fo  vora-  mus. 
cious  as  even  to  dedroy  its  own  fpecies.  The  male  is 
fmooth,  the  female  grooved. 

Black;  the  whole  of  the  edge  of  the  thorax,  and  the  *  margins 
outer  edge  of  the  elytra,  yellow.  7.  A  native  of  Eu- /is. 
rope.  1  he  fore-feet  of  the  male  have  a  hemilpht  rical 
appendage,  with  two  circular  cavities  in  the  middle. 

'1  he  female  is  femitlriated. 

Brawn  ;  the  elytra  hairy,  marked  with  ten  furrows,  * femijlri- 
reaching  half  their  lengtn.  8.  A  native  of  Europe,  ala. 

It  is  furnidied  with  a  (harp  crooked  concealed  tuord. 

Its  eggs  are  oblong,  large,  and  white. 

The  elytra  marked  with  ten  longitudinal  furrows,  ‘ fulcatus . 
and  are  hairy.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  elytra  of  the  malt  are  fmooth. 

Brown;  thorax  yellow,  marked  with  four  black  dots,  notatus. 

31.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  fometimes 
reddith,  fometimes  variegated  with  black  dots,  or  with 
a  fliort  black  band. 

The  thorax  of  a  rudy  colour,  marked  with  two  black  deprrjfus. 
dots  at  the  bafe;  the  elytra  brown,  fpotted  with  red. 

32.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Brown  ;  the  elytra  Iraooth  ;  the  legs  and  belly  of  a  *  glabcr. 
rudy  colour.  86.  A  native  of  Britain  ;  in  dagnant 
waters. 

Biuilh,  clouded  with  black  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of*  nebulo- 
a  rudv  colour;  the  belly  black,  the  margin  of  a  ligbt-_/i/r. 
brown  colour.  87.  A  native  of  Britain ;  in  dagnant  waters*. 

133  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

45.  Carabus,  Bull-head. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  fix ;  the  lad  articulation  ob- 
tule,  and  terminating  abruptly.  Thorax  flieart.fliajwil ; 
fmaller  end  which  let minates  abruptly  bring  next  the 
body.  Both  thorax  and  elytra  are  marginated. 

Tht  fe  infcids  are  exceedingly  aflive  and  quick  in 
running  :  they  devour  the  larva;  of  other  infcfl*.  and 
all  the  weaker  animals  they  can  overcome;  the  leg'  arc 

long. 
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long,  thighs  compreffed,  (hanks  rounded  and  ciliated 
within  ;  the  fore  ones  prickly  before ;  the  larvae  are  found 
under  ground  or  in  decayed  wood. 

*  Majores. 

coriuceus.  ■  Black,  opaque  ;  without  wings  ;  the  elytra  connected 
and  marked  with  dots  which  run  into  one  another,  and 
fomewbat  wrinkled.  I.  A  native  of  Europe 5  in  woods. 
One  of  the  larged  fpecies  in  Europe  5  head  and  thorax 
irregularly  dotted  ;  body  beneath  (hining. 

*  granula-  Without  wings,  and  blackifh  ;  the  elytra  of  the  co- 

tus.  lour  of  brafs,  driated,  and  marked  with  elevated  dots, 

placed  between  the  (Iriae.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
fields. 

*  hortenfs  Without  wings;  black,  the  elytra  fmooth,  marked  with 

a  triple  row  of  bright  yellow  depreflVd  dots,  and  with  a 
blue  edge.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  gardens  and 
woods.  The  dots  on  the  elytra  are  fometimes  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  elytra. 

arvenfs.  Without  wings,  and  of  a  blackifh  copper  colour  ;  the 
elytra  flriated,  and  marked  with  a  triple  row  of  concave 
dots.  42.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  nitens.  Without  wings  ;  the  elytra  rough,  green,  with  longi¬ 

tudinal  raifed  lines,  the  edge  golden ;  legs  black.  6.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods. 

*  auratus.  Without  wings  ;  the  elytra  gilt,  and  marked  with 

elevated  ridges  and  fmooth  furrows.  7.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  clofe  confined  places  in  woods. 
violaceus.  Winged  ;  the  elytra  fomewhat  fmooth,  black,  with  a 
gilt  edge  ;  the  thorax  of  a  violet  colour.  8.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  very  common  in  woods. 

*  fy co-  Shining  golden  colour  ;  the  thorax  blue  ;  the  elytra 

phanta.  marked  with  drips  of  green  and  gold.  12.  A  native  of 

Europe.  This  is  the  larged  of  this  genus  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe  ;  the  larva  is  black,  it  attacks  ca¬ 
terpillars  by  night,  and  devours  them. 
adfperfus.  Without  wings;  above  of  an  obfcure  green ifh  yellow  ; 

beneath  black;  the  elytra  marked  with  four  rows  of  con¬ 
cave  fpots,  and  with  furrows.  82.  A  native  of  Europe; 
in  woods,  under  ground.  The  elytra  are  fometimes 
black. 
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*  *  Minores, 


fabulofus. 


*  rufcor 
nis. 


Pale  ;  the  head  black,  and  a  black  fpol  on  the  elytra. 
96.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  Tandy  grounds. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  fmooth,  and  furrowed,  the  anten¬ 
nae  and  legs  reddifh.  97.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
woods  frequently. 

* pi/tcornis  The  thorax  roundifh  ;  the  elytra  driated,  and  mark¬ 
ed  with  imprefled  dots;  the  antennae  hairy.  104.  A 
native  of  Britain.  It  is  fometimes  black,  fometimes  of 
a  bright  yellow. 

Blue  ;  the  thorax  fpherical  ;  mouth,  antennae,  and 
(hanks  of  the  legs  reddifh.  105.  A  native  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  thorax,  head,  and  legs,  of  a  rudy  colour  ;  the 
elytra  black.  13.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  groves. 
It  purfues  the  larger  beetles,  driving  them  away  by  the 
noife  made  by  its  belly. 

280  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 


*  f pin  ibar- 
bis. 


crepitans. 


46.  Tenebrio. 

Antennae  moniliform  ;  the  lad  articulation  roundifli* 
Thorax  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other, 


and  margined.  Head  projecting. 


rigid. 


C  oleoptera 

Elytra  fomewhat 


*  Feelers  fix, filiform  ;  tie  Fore-legs  formed  for  digging , 
furni/hed  with  projections  at  the  extremity  like  s 
hand. 


The  larvae  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  live  in 
damp  place-  under  ground  among  rubbi(h  ;  of  others,  in 
flour  and  different  kinds  of  food,  where  they  perform 
their  metamorphofis.  The  perfeCt  infeCts  are  very 
troublefome  in  houfes,  eating  bread,  meal,  &c. ;  they 
precipitately  avoid  the  light ;  refort  to  damp  cellars,  and 
dark  places,  where  putrefaction  allures  and  nouridies 
them.  They  are  all  of  a  very  dark  gloomy  appearance, 
from  which  circumdance  they  have  received  their 
name. 

Black  ;  thorax  nearly  fquare;  the  elytra  very  fmooth.  complana- 
13.  A  native  of  Cayenne  ;  large.  tus. 

Black.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  fand  hills,  in*  fojfor. 
which  it  digs  holes. 

Brown  ;  thorax  oblong,  marked  with  five  projecting*  curfor. 
angles.  8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  fand  hills. 

*  *  Feeleh  unequal ;  filiform. 

Wholly  black,  and  fmooth.  21.  A  native  of  E- atratus. 
gypt  ;  the  elytra  joined  together,  the  forelegs  furni(hed 
with  two  projeClions. 

*  *  *  Feelers  four  ;  the  anterior  ones  faintly  clavated ,  the 
pnfierior  ones  filiform. 


Black;  the  thorax  nearly  fquare  and  fmooth;  tb  ^  laminalus. 
elytra  furrowed  ;  the  fiianks  of  the  fore  legs  crooked  and 
(harp,  terminating  in  a  rudy-coloured  plate.  22.  A 
native  of  India  ;  the  larged  of  the  genus. 

Black;  the  elytra  driated  ;  thorax  fmooth.  1.  Agigas. 
native  of  Surinam,  about  the  fize  of  the  dag-beetle  ;  the 
antenna;  are  fomewhat  clavated. 

Wholly  black  ;  the  thighs  of  the  fore  legs  thicker*  molitor . 
than  thofe  of  the  red.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
among  dour,  in  bake-houfes,  mills,  dry  bread,  &c. 

The  larva  is  white,  foft,  and  fmooth,  compofed  of 
thirteen  fegments  ;  it  is  eagerly  fought  after  by  the 
nightingale*. 

Of  a  rudy  colour  ;  the  elytra  driated,  the  diield  culinaris. 
emarginated.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  loofe  fand,  in 
rubbiih,  and  in  granaries. 

Black  above  ;  beneatli  of  a  deeper  and  brighter  black;  aomona. 
the  elytra  marked  with  five  elevated  driae  on  each  fide/ 

45.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  orchards  ;  the  larva,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  loofe  net,  by  twos  or  threes  lurk  in  the 
folded  leaves. 

The  thorax  marked  with  two  cavities  ;  the  elytra  of Jignarius. 
a  violet  colour  or  reddifh  ;  the  antennte  and  legs  of  a 
rudy  colour.  57.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  larva  is 
to  be  met  with  in  tiie  trunks  of  pine  trees  that  have 
been  cut  down,  the  inner  bark  of  which  they  confume; 
the  infeCt  is,  when  full  grown,  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

64  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 


47.  PlMELIA. 


Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four.  Thorax  flat  on  one  fide, 
and  convex  on  the  other  and  marginated.  Head  pro¬ 
jecting, 
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jefling.  Elytra  {lightly  ridged.  Wings  are  wanting 
in  many  of  the  fpecies. 

*  Antenna  monilijorm  towards  their  extremity, 

A.  Feelers  c/avated, 

gages.  Black;  thorax  roundifh  ;  the  elytra  (harp  pointed  and 

very  fmooth.  i.  A  native  of  Europe. 
fulcata.  I  he  elytra  furniflied  with  fliarp  points,  and  furrow¬ 

ed.  2.  A  native  of  Egypt  ;  common  in  gardens. 
They  are  recommended  as  remedies  in  the  ear-ache,  and 
againft  the  bite  of  fcorpions ;  the  Turkilh  women  drefs 
and  eat  them,  and  think  them  very  fattening. 

*  morti -  Black  ;  the  elytra  are  furniflied  with  (harp  points, 

faga.  and  fmooth.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  (hady  clofe 
fituations.  This  infefl  is  regarded  as  a  prefage  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  family,  by  the  common  people  in 
Sweden,  w'hen  it  is  feen  crawling  about  the  houfe. 

B.  Feelers  filiform. 

muricata.  Black  ;  the  elytra  obtufe,  flriated,  and  furniflied 
with  tharp  points.  20.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa  and  Alia ;  it  makes  a  noife  by 
rubbing  its  hind  legs  againft  its  elytra  ;  it  refemblesthe 
mortifaga,  but  larger. 

flriatula.  Black ;  the  elytra  oblong,  oval,  and  ftriated.  54. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

*  *  The  Antenna  filiform  through  their  whole  length. 
A.  Feelers  four ,  filiform. 

tncufpi-  The  thorax  furniflied  with  three  fharp  points ;  body 
data.  gray*  56.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

B.  The  anterior  feelers  hatchet- //japed,  the  pofierior  ones 
c/avated. 


cterulea. 

*  anglica. 

buparia. 


Bluifti  ;  the  thorax  nearly  round,  the  elytra  flriated. 
61.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  rnur.difti  before  ;  the  elytra  dot¬ 
ted  and  ftriated  ;  the  antennae  reddilh  at  the  tips.  76. 
A  native  of  England. 

Black  ;  fmooth  and  furniflied  with  wings;  the  thorax 
circular ;  the  jaws  ftrong,  furniflied  with  teeth,  and 
longer  than  the  head.  84.  A  native  of  Europe. 

84  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribcd  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


'naxillofa. 


48.  Manticora. 

Antennae  filiform.  The  articulations  cylindrical.  Fuel¬ 
ers  four,  filiform.  Thorax  roundifli  before,  and  eraar- 
ginated  at  the  tip  behind.  Head  projecting.  Jaws 
projecting.  Elytra  united.  No  wings. 

1.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  body 
large,  black;  head  nearly  globular,  and  imprefled  on 
each  fide;  jaws  furniflied  with  teeth  at  the  bafe;  thorax 
impreflld  in  the  middle,  and  clavated  behind,  the  mar¬ 
gin  rounded  and  notched  at  the  tip  ;  elytra  above,  flat 
and  rough,  deflected  at  the  edge  with  a  very  {harp 
lateral  ferraled  line;  legs  fimple,  black. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been  defcribed. 


49.  Erodiis. 

Antennfe  moniliforra.  Feelers  four,  filiform.  Jaw  horny, 
bifid,  and  ending  abruptly.  Lip  horny,  emarginated. 

efiudi-  Hunch-backed,  black  ;  the  elytra  united  and  rough; 
inrius.  the  fides  dufty  white.  1.  A  ra  ive  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  large,  flat  beneath. 
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Hunch  backed,  black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  three gibbus. 
dotted  lines.  2.  A  native  of  Africa  ;  in  loofe  {and, 
and  very  common  in  Egypt. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  one  clavated  line. planus. 

3.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  very  fmooth.  4.  A  native  of  Afia.  rninutus. 
Only  four  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed. 

50.  Lytta. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  unequal;  the  pofierior 
pair  clavated.  Thorax  roundifli.  Head  infle&ed, 
and  turgid  on  the  upper  fide.  Elytra  foft,  and  flex¬ 
ible. 

Green;  the  antennae  black.  I .  A  native  of  Eu- veficaterig, 
rope  ;  on  the  privet,  the  afli,  the  elder,  the  lilach  both 
common  and  Perfian,  the  poplar,  and  on  the  Tartarian 
woodbine. 

This  infeft  is  ufed  in  pharmacy,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  raifing  blifters.  It  multiplies  greatly,  and  has  a 
naufeous  fmell,  not  much  unlike  that  of  mice  ;  which 
helps  to  condu-ft  thofe  who  go  in  queft  of  them.  The 
odorous  particles  exhaled  from  them  are  extremely  cor- 
rofive.  They  were  formerly  ranked  among  the  canthari- 
des  ;  more  recently  in  the  genus  tneloe.  More  accurate 
obfervation  has  placed  them  in  the  genus  lytta. 

Green  and  gold  ;  the  elytra  reddilh  brown.  2.  A  *  nitidula. 
native  of  England. 

Black,  fmooth;  breaft  downy  ;  the  elytra  grayifh  yel-  quodrima- 
low,  marked  with  two  black  and  almoft  (quart-  fpots.  culata. 

14.  A  native  of  the  north  of  Afia.  A  pleafant  (fuel¬ 
ling  oil  exfude3  from  its  legs. 

Smooth,  pale  reddilh  brown  ;  thorax  depiefled  ;  th rfenefirata. 
elytra  gray,  and  black  at  the  tips,  and  marked  with  two 
fquare  glazed  fpots.  15.  A  native  of  the  north  of  Alia, 
among  flowers;  of  a  middle  fize.  A  pleafant  fmclling  oil 
is  likewife  exfuded  from  its  legs. 

Brown  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  elytra,  and  the  l\wx*x,formicaria 
which  are  elongated,  are  red.  29.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

29  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

51.  MELOE,  the  Blojf  rn-eater. 

Antennae  moailiform.  Thorax  roundifli.  Elytra  foft, 
and  flexible.  Head  inflated,  and  turgid  on  the  upper 
fide. 

The  larva  as  well  as  the  perftft  infuft,  both  of  this 
and  the  preceding  genus,  feed  on  leaves. 

*  No  IVings  ;  Elytra  Jhortened. 

Body  of  a  violet  colour.  1.  A  na  ive  of  Europe.  mprofcc. ra¬ 
il  is  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in  th-  Inring,  in  fandy  becus. 
plains.  They  feed  on  the  ranunculus  and  vrr.i  rum  ;  its 
eggs  have  a  pleafant  fmell;  when  touched,  a  veiy  thin 
yellowifti  oil  exfudes  from  the  joints  ot  its  legs.  I;  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy  in  the  hydrophobia.  The 
female  is  thrice  as  large  as  the  male. 

The  fegm*  nts  of  the  abdomen  red.  2.  A  native  o {mnjalis, 
the  fuulh  of  Europe. 

*  Furnijhed  with  livings;  the  Elytra  covering  the  IVingt. 

A.  Jaw  bifid. 

Black;  the  elytra  yellow,  marked  with  three  black c*  ' 

Y  bands. 
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C'oleoptera* 


decem- 

punBatus. 


fchceferi. 

fchreberi. 


paradoxes. 

Jlabellata. 


bimaculata 

'*  aculenta. 

*  abdomi¬ 
nal  is. 

*  humer- 
alis. 

*  bicQ/or. 


*  clavicor- 
vis. 
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bands.  5.  A  native  of  Afia,  and  tbe  eaft  of  Europe. 
It  is  ufed  in  medicine  among  tbe  Chinefe.  The  an¬ 
tennae  are  fometimes  yellow  at  the  tips. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  reddilh,  marked  with  five  black 
dots.  6.  A  native  of  Italy.  The  laft  articulation  of 
the  antennae  clavated. 

B.  Jaw  entire. 

Green  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  yellow.  12.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

Green  ;  the  antennae,  legs,  and  three  fegments  of  the 
abdomen,  yellow. 

32  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

52.  MORDELLA,  the  Nibb/er. 

Antennae  moniliform  or  pedlinated.  Feelers  four  •,  the 
anterior  pair  clavated,  the  pofterior  filiform.  Head 
bent  down  under  the  neck.  Elytra  bent  downwards 
towaids  the  lip.  Before  the  thighs,  and  at  the  bafe 
ot  the  abdomen,  there  is  a  broad  plate. 


*  All  the  Feelers  filiform. 

Hairy,  black  ;  the  thorax  and  pofterior  part  of  the  *  hirtus. 
abdomen  black.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  fandy 
places. 

Downy,  and  alh  coloured,  clouded  with  black-  2.*  murinus . 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  dead  bodies,  and  in  dung. 

The  elytra  blue  underneath  ;  larva  fix-footed,  naked, 
pale  ;  the  head  and  three  firft  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
chefnut  brown  ;  tail  with  two  jointed  briftles,  and  a 
cylindrical  tubercle  beneath. 

Downy,  black  ;  marked  with  afti-coloured  bands  ;* maxi/lo- 
the  jaws  of  the  fame  length  with  the  head.  3.  A Jus. 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods,  living  on  plunder. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  mining.  5.  A  na-  * politus. 
tive  of  Europe;  on  dead  bodies  ;  when  recently  caught, 
it  difFufes  a  very  fragrant  fmell. 

Black  ;  the  edgt  ^  ot  the  thorax  yellowilh ;  the  elytra  * niliduluSii 
of  a  rufty  colour,  with  a  black  edge.  4.  A  native  of 
Britain. 

**  The  pofierior  Feelers  hatchet- lhaped. 


*  Antennce  peBinated. 

The  fides  of  the  thorax,  and  the  elytra,  a  brick  colour. 
1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

Reddilh  brown  ;  mouth,  bread,  and  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  black.  10.  A  native  of  Europe. 

**  Antennce  moniliform. 

Of  a  rufty  colour  ;  bread  black ;  elytra  reddilh, 
marked  with  a  black  fpot.  13.  A  native  of  Europe. 
Large. 

Black  ;  the  anus  terminating  in  a  fpine.  2.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  umbelliferous,  and  a  variety  of 
other  plants. 

Black  ;  thorax  and  abdomen  tawney  ;  the  anus  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  fpine.  19.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  the  mouth,  fides  of  the  thorax,  and  legs  yel¬ 
low.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  flowers. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  reddilh,  black  at  the  tip,  and 
marked  with  a  black  band  in  the  middle.  25.  A 
native  of  Britain  ;  very  common  on  the  flowers  of  the 
hawthorn,  of  the  dock,  and  of  fome  kinds  of  umbellife¬ 
rous  plants.  Very  fmall. 

***  Antenna:  clavated. 

Wholly  black.  23.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
rhubarb. 

28  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

53.  Stafhylinus,  Rove-beetle. 

Antennas  moniliform.  Feelers  four.  Elytra  half  the 

length  of  the  body.  Wings  covered.  Tail  Ample, 

furnilhed  with  two  veficles,  which  can  be  thruft  out 

at  pleafure. 

This  is  an  extremely  rapacious  tribe,  devouring  what¬ 
ever  infedls  they  can  catch,  and  frequently  each  other  ; 
many  of  them,  when  laid  hold  of,  turn  up  the  tail;  the 
jaws  are  ftrong  and  projedfing,  with  which  they  bite 
and  pinch  very  hard.  Mnft  of  them  are  found  in  damp 
places,  among  putrid  fubftances,  and  a  few  upon  flowers. 
The  arvae  live  under  ground. 


Reddilh;  the  head,  pofterior  part  of  the  elvtra  and  *  rufus* 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  bafe  of  the  thighs,  black.  6. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  boletus. 

Black  ;  the  elytra,  antennae,  and  legs  of  a  rufty  co -fiavipes. 
lour.  22.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  boletus. 

***  The  anterior  Feelers  clavated. 

Reddilh  ;  the  elytra  blue  ;  the  head  and  tip  of  the riparius. 
abdomen  black.  9.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  thorax  reddilh  ;  the  elytra  pale  blue.  C)(. S.ruficoliis . 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  under  Hones. 

Black  ;  the  pofterior  part  of  the  elytra,  the  legs  and  elongatus, 
antennae,  of  a  rufty  colour.  14.  A  native  of  Europe. 

54.  Forficula,  the  Earwig. 

Antenna;  fetaceous.  heelers  unequal  and  filiform. 

Elytra  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Wings  cover¬ 
ed.  Tail  furnilhed  with  pincers. 

The  larvae  of  the  forficula  run  very  quickly.  This 
infedt  is  very  common,  and  very  well  known  ;  the 
pincers  at  its  tail,  from  whence  it  has  received  its  Latin 
name  forficula ,  afford  a  very  good  diltinguiihing  mark. 

The  elytra  white  at  the  tip  ;  the  antennae  have  four-  *  atiricu- 
teen  articulations.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  common  laria. 
in  fruit.  It  is  accufed  of  creeping  into  the  ears  of  peo¬ 
ple  while  fleeping,  whence  it  has  received  its  name, 
earwig. 

Pale  above,  variegated  with  black;  the  anus  furnilhed gigantea. 
with  two  projedfions  ;  the  pincers  prijedling  confider- 
ably,  and  each  furtiilh<  d  w  ith  one  projedlion.  3.  A 
native  of  Europe.  Very  large. 

The  elytra  reddilh,  without  fpots ;  the  antennae  *  minor. 
have  ten  joints.  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  tips 
of  the  antennae  are  whitilh.  It  is  rare. 

Black  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  legs  reddilh  ;  bipunBata  1 
back  of  the  elytra  marked  with  a  white  fpot.  4.  A 
native  of  Europe.  The  antennae  have  eleven  joints. 

11  fpecies  of  this  gi  nus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


II.  HEMIPTERA. 


HemipterA, 


gigantea. 


tnaderee. 

*  ameri- 
cana. 

cujlrala- 

Jrx. 
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E  N  T  O  M 

II.  HEMIPTERA. 

The  mouth  and  fnout  bent  inwards,  towards  the 
bread.  Wings  covered  with  hemelytra;.  The  upper 
wings,  compofed  of  a  femicrudaceous  fubftance,  do  not 
form  a  draiglit  future  when  (hut,  but  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  one  paffes  over  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  other. 

55.  Blatta,  Cock  roach. 

Head  bent  inwards.  Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  un¬ 
equal,  filiform.  Elytra  and  wings  fmooth,  and  fome- 
what  refembling  leather.  Thorax  flattifh,  circular, 
and  marginated.  Feet  formed  for  running.  Two 
fmall  horns  are  fituated  at  the  tail  in  mod  of  the 
fpecies. 

Thefe  infers,  with  theirlarvae,  wander  about  by  night, 
and  ftcrete  themfelves  by  day.  They  are  fond  of 
warmth,  and  haunt  about  houfes,  devouring  meal,  and 
whatever  provifions  they  can  get  at.  They  run  with 
great  celerity  ;  and  are  dedroyed  by  the  fumes  of  char¬ 
coal  or  fulphur,  alfo  by  the  root  of  the  nymphea  alba 
boiled  in  milk. 

Livid  •,  the  fhield  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  fquare 
chefnut  coloured  fpot.  I.  A  native  of  Afia  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  the  larged  of  this  genus,  being  nearly  the 
fize  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  livid,  and  variegated 
with  brown.  11.  A  native  of  the  ifiand  of  Madeira; 
a  little  fmaller  than  the  lad  fpecies. 

Of  a  rudy  colour  ;  the  (hield  of  the  thorax  whitifh 
behind.  4.  A  native  of  America  ;  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  along  with  fugar. 

Of  a  rully  colour  ;  the  thorax  black,  marked  with  a 
white  ring  ;  the  elytra  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  fmall 
white  line.  13.  Found  in  (hips  returning  from  the 
fouth  feas. 

Of  a  rudy  brown  colour,  without  fpots ;  the  elytra 
(hort,  marked  with  an  oblong  furrow.  7.  A  native 
of  America,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  for 
almod  two  hundred  years.  Frequent  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  in  meal  and  bread,  and  other  provifions  ; 
likewife  in  fhoes,  which  it  dedroys.  It  duns  the  light, 
and  runs  very  quickly.  It  is  much  haraffed  by  the 
large  tenthredo  carnlea.  The  female  is  without  wings  ; 
(hi;  produces  a  cylindrical  egg,  half  the  fize  of  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

Yellowifti  ;  the  elytra  fpotted  with  black.  3.  A 
native  of  Europe;  confuming  provifions.  In  the  moid 
woods  however  of  the  ead  of  Europe  it  is  lefs  noxious. 

Livid  ;  body  yellowifh ;  the  thorax  marked  with  two 
black  parallel  lines.  9.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Thorax  black,  with  a  whitifh  edge;  the  elytra  pale, 
marked  with  a  large  black  fpot  near  the  tip.  23.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  pine  foreds  and  heaths. 

43  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

56-  Pnf.umora. 

Body  oval,  inflated,  and  traBfparent.  Head  bent  in¬ 
wards,  and  furnifhed  with  jaws.  Thorax  convex,  be¬ 
neath  formed  like  a  keel  of  a  (hip.  E  v'ra  deduced 
and  membranaceous.  Legs  formed  for  running. 


O  L  O  G  Y.  1 : : 

The  whole  of  this  genus  feem  to  confid  of  a  mere 
hollow  indated  membrane  ;  by  rubbing  their  legs  a- 
gaind  their  bodies,  they  make  a  dirill  noife  in  the  twi¬ 
light  ;  and  during  the  night,  they  are  attrafled  by  a 
bright  light. 

Elytra  without  fpots.  I.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of immaculu- 
Good  Hope.  Head  green  ;  eyes  white  ;  between  the  la% 
eyes  are  three  red  digmata,  and  above  thefe  two  lhort 
projections  ;  antennae  lhort,  green  ;  thorax  rough,  with 
a  (hort -tooth  before  and  an  imploded  wrinkle  in  the 
middle  ;  the  elytra  afli  coloured,  ieiicu!at<d  with  green, 
fometimes  marked  with  very  (mall  black  dots  ;  they  are 
very  rarely  yellow  idi  or  reddifh  ;  the  infeft  is  about 
twice  the  fize  of  the  houfe-cricket. 

Three  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

57.  Mantis,  Soothfayer. 

Head  nodding  ;  furnilhed  with  jaws.  Feelers  filiform. 

Antennce  fetaceous.  Wings  four,  membranaceous, 
rolled  up.  Fore-legs  compreffed,  notched  under¬ 
neath,  furnidted  with  one  hook,  and  with  a  lateral 
fetaceous  jointed  finger  ;  the  four  hind  legs  fmooth, 
and  formed  for  walking.  Thorax  linear,  long,  and 
narrow. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  tapering  and  rough  ;  the  elytra£#flJ* 
very  flrort  ;  the  legs  prickly.  1.  A  native  of  Afia  ; 
wings  very  large. 

Thorax  marginated,  and  marked  with  fmall  projec .mcndica. 
tions  ;  the  elytra  variegattd  with  green  and  white; 
dotted  with  while  along  the  edge.  17.  A  native  of 
Alexandria. 

The  thorax  fmooth  ;  the  elytra  green  ;  the  wings  oratona. 
reddilh  at  the  anterior  part,  marked  with  a  black  fpot. 

6.  A  native  of  Europe.  This  infeift  reds  fometimes 
on  its  four  hind-legs,  Aretches  the  fore-legs  out  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  for  this  reafon  has  been  fuppofed  to 
point  out  the  way  to  drangers,  when  alked. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  fringed  ;  the  elytra  greeni(h,Pr^c'ar,^,• 
marked  with  a  rudy-colourt  d  ocellus.  8.  A  native 
of  America  and  Africa;  the  half  of  the  ocellus  on  the 
elytra  is  while,  fometimes  entirely  white.  This  is  fup- 
p  >fed  to  be  the  idol  of  the  Hottentots. 

Linear,  afli-coloured,  fpotted  with  black.  30.  A foujfa. 

native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  T  his  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Hottentots. 

52  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defetibed  in  the 
lalt  edition  of  the  Syltem  ui  Natuic. 

38.  Gryi.L'.  s.  Cricket. 

Head  bent  inwards;  furnilln  d  with  jaws.  Feelers  fili¬ 
form.  Ahtennse  either  Cetaceous  or  filiform.  Wings 
four,  either  deflrfled  or  twitted;  the  under  wings 
folded.  Hind-legs  formed  for  leaping. 

The  whole  of  this  genus  Iced  on  vegetables,  except 
thofe  cont.iinid  in  the  orll  divifion,  acrida,  which  de¬ 
vour  other  infefls  ;  l  h»  acheter  dcllroy  the  toots  of  plants; 
the  tetigoni.e  and  locujhe,  the  leaves  or  tender  (hoots,  in 
fome  countiics  laying  watir  whoh  didrifls  ;  the.  lnrv.c 
ar.d  pupx  refemble  the  perfect  infefls,  relidr  chitlly 
under  ground,  and  are  fix-footed,  vora  ii-us  and  aflivc  : 
fome  of  this  tribe  are  ufed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
natives  of  Africa  and  India  ;  many  of  them  produce 
found  by  the  friflion  01  fome  parts  of  their  body. 

Y  2  *  Anttnn.t 
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*  Anlennce  the  Jhape  of  a  /word  ;  Head  conic,  and  longer 

than  the  thorax.  Acridse. 

nafutus.  Body  green,  i. 

turritus.  Head  conic  ;  antennae  fword-fhaped ;  the  rving  trans¬ 
parent.  A  native  of  Africa  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  •,  the  mouth  placed  at  the  under  part  of  the 
head  ;  antennae  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  not  longer 
than  the  thorax. 

giganteus.  Green  ;  marked  with  two  reddifh  fillets  ;  the  anten¬ 
na;  of  a  rufty  colour  ;  thorax  marked  with  three  raifed 
lines.  64.  A  native  of  America  ;  larger  than  the  gr. 
nafutus. 

fohaceus.  Wings  yellowifh  ;  the  antennae  refembling  a  leaf. 
67.  A  native  of  Afia. 

*  *  Thorax  formed  Hie  a  keel ;  Antennce  filiform,  fhorter 

than  the  thorax.  Bullae. 

*bipunC1a-  Brownifh  ;  the  fcutellum  of  the  thorax  of  the  fame 
tus.  length  with  the  abdomen.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 

fand  hills  expofed  to  the  funihine. 
fubulatus.  The  fcutellum  longer  than  the  abdomen.  3.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  ditches.  It  is  fometimes  gray, 
fometi mes  brown. 

*  *  *  Antenna'  fetaceous  ;  Feelers  unequal ;  Thorax 

rounded  ;  the  Tail furnifhed  with  two  brifilts. 

*  gryllo-  Mole  -cricket.  The  wings  furnifhed  with  a  projec- 

talpa.  tion  I  ke  a  tail,  and  longer  than  the  elytra  ;  the  fore-feet 

formed  like  hands,  and  downy,  to.  A  native  of  Europe. 
This  troublefome  little  animal  frequents  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
it  burrows  below  the  ground,  and  is  very  dcftrudlive  ; 
eating  and  deflroying  the  roots  of  plants.  Body  dark 
brown,  hairy  ;  antennae  (lmrter  than  the  body. 
monfirofus.  The  elytra  and  wings  furnifhed  with  projections  like 
tail5,  and  rolled  up.  73.  A  native  of  India. 

*  domefii-  Houfe-crichet.  The  wings  furnifhed  with  a  tail  and 

cut.  longer  than  the  elytra  :  legs  fimple  ;  body  yellowifh 

brown.  1 2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  many  houfes, 
about  ovens,  and  kitchen  chimneys  :  wanders  about 
during  the  whole  night,  keeping  a  continual  chirping, 
efpecially  before  rain  ;  is  faid  to  forfake  houfes  in  felled 
by  the  cockroach.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
fix  times  the  fize  of  the  European.  Arfenic  or  the 
root  of  the  wild  carrot,  mixed  up  into  a  pafle  with  flour, 
is  fometimes  made  life  of  to  poifon  them  ;  but  an  opinion 
prevails  among  the  vulgar,  that  their  prefence  in  any 
lioufe  is  the  caufi  of  good  fortune;  and,  therefore, though 
they  be  troublefome,  they  are  unwilling  to  drive  them 
a  wav. 

*  campefi-  Field-cricket.  Wings  fhorter  than  the  elytra  ;  body 

tris.  black,  and  furnifhed  with  a  long  fpine.  13.  A  native 

of  Europe  ;  chirps  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  is  faid  to  drive  away  the  houfe- 
cricket  when  domefticated. 

pellucens.  Wbitifh  ;  thorax  of  the  form  of  a  trapezium.  85. 

A  native  of  Carniola  and  Europe  ;  in  vineyards  and 
gardens  ;  about  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  makes  a 
noife  during  the  whole  fummer  in  the  night  time  ;  it 
refemhles  the  lioufe  cricket,  but  larger  ;  the  head  is 
fftining;  the  thorax  is  marked  with  three  brorvn  fpots, 
the  elytra  with  yellowifh  ones. 

ti 


*  *  *  *  Anlennce  fetaceous.  Feelers  unequal.  Tail  of 
the  female  armed  with  a  projection  like  a  Jword, 
Tetigonias. 

The  thorax  round,  and  fomewhat  warty  ;  wings  very  aquilinus. 
broad  ;  with  15  nerves.  27.  A  native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  and  India  ;  large  ;  the  elytra  of  the  fhape  of  a 
lance  ;  the  fhanks  of  the  legs  fet  with  four  rows  of 
prickles. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  roundifh  and  keel-fhaped  b e-grfeus* 
hind,  furnifhed  with  a  black  crooked  fpine  refembling 
a  fword,  the  bafe  of  which  Is  pale  on  each  fide.  108. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  the  antennae  yellow,  and  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  body  ;  legs  greenifh  ;  the  elytra 
variegated  with  brown  and  afh  colour. 

The  thorax  round;  the  wings  green  and  without viridiffi- 
fpots ;  the  antennse  very  long.  31.  A  native  of mus. 
Europe  ;  on  trees,  in  paflure  grounds,  in  barley  fields. 

It  makes  a  noife  in  the  night  time  in  warm  weather 
about  the  time  of  the  dog  days. 

Thorax  nearly  fquare  and  fmooth  ;  the  wings  green,*  verruci- 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  the  antennas  fetaceous,  about  theuo/w. 
fame  length  as  the  body.  34.  A  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  colledled  by  the  common  people  of  Sweden  for 
the  purpofe  of  deflroying  warts  in  the  hand  ;  which  it 
is  faid  to  perform  by  biting  off  the  excrelcences,  and 
difeharging  on  the  wound  a  fluid  which  caufes  them  to 
decay. 

*****  Antennce  filiform.  Feelers  fimple.  Tail  unarmed. 

Locuflse. 

The  thorax  entirely  keel-thaped  ;  body  without  elephas. 
wings.  35.  A  native  of  Africa  ;  this  is  the  largeft 
and  heaviefl  of  the  Locufice  ;  green,  the  thighs  fmooth, 
the  rudiments  of  two  wings. 

The  thorax  faintly  carinaled,  compofed  of  one  feg- migra- 
ment  ;  head  obtufe  ;  jaws  black.  41.  A  native  of torius. 
Tartary,  and  migrates  in  incredible  fwarms  into  various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  mifehief  thefe  voracious  crea¬ 
tures  do,  when  they  appear  in  vaft  fwarms,  far  exceeds 
that  done  by  any  other  tribe  of  animals.  By  lud- 
denly  deflroying  all  vegetation,  they  change  the  moft 
fertile  countries  into  barren  deferts,  leaving  behind 
them  defolation  and  famine.  They  have  occafion- 
ally  appeared  in  fmall  flights  in  England,  but  har  e  pe- 
rifhed  in  a  fhort  time.  This  was  probably  the  fpecies 
that  confxituted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  They 
are  eaten-  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  Egyptians,  who  roaft  them  alive  and 
eat  their  bodies,  after  having  removed  their  wings  and 

kg*- 

The  thorax  marked  with  an  elevated  ridge  like  a  * firidulus* 
keel,  the  wings  red  and  black  at  the  tips.  47.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  dry  Tandy  fituations,  chirping  all 
day  long,  till  late  at  night.  Either  black  or  variegated 
with  black  arid  yellow. 

240  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed. 

59.  Fulgora,  Lanthorn-fiy. 

The  head  inflated  ;  forehead  prominent.  The  anten¬ 
nae  fhort,  placed  under  the.  eyes,  compofed  of  two 
articulations,  the  upper  one  being  the  largeft  and 

globular- 
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globular.  The  fnnut  long  and  bent  inwards,  is  a 
flieath  confiding  of  five  articulations.  Legs  formed 
for  walking. 

anterna-  The  forehead  extended,  forming  a  firaight  beak  ; 
'la‘  wings  bluilh,  the  under  wings  marked  with  ocelli,  i. 

A  native  of  South  America.  It  emits  a  very  bright 
light  from  the  prominent  part  on  its  forehead.  Travel¬ 
lers  are  faid  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  light  they  emit  ^ 
two  or  three  of  them,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  ilick,  afford¬ 
ing  light  fufficient  to  let  them  fee  in  the  dark. 
hadema.  The  forehead  fet  witli  tapering  points,  and  extended 
into  a  beak,  divided  at  the  tip  into  three  ;  wings  black, 
fpotted  with  red.  2.  A  native  of  India. 

:andelaria  The  forehead  extended  into  a  clavated  beak  ;  the 
elytra  green,  fpotLed  with  yellow  ;  the  wings  yellow 
with  black  tips.  3.  A  native  of  China. 

Viofphorea  I  he  forehead  raifed  into  a  tapering  beak ;  body 
grayilh  yellow.  4.  A  native  of  South  America. 
Lyalina.  The  forehead  conic  and  unequal  ;  wings  tranfparent, 
marked  with  a  black  rtreak.  17.  A  native  of  Ben¬ 
gal 

20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
Iaft  edition  of  the  Syrtem  of  Nature. 
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yellow  at  the  bafe.  16.  A  native  of  Europe;  the 
larva  is  eatable. 

*  *  *  Antenna  filiform,  filuatcd  under  the  eyes. 

A.  The  fiheath  of  the  fnout  Jlretched  out ,  obtufe,  and 
grooved  above.  Cercopides. 

Yellowifh;  the  elytra  brown,  marked  with  two bifafciata. 
white^bands.  II.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  plants  of 
different  kinds. 

Brown;  the  elytra  are  marked  on  the  fides  with  *  fipuma- 
two  white  (pots,  and  with  a  double  interrupted  wbitifh ria. 
band.  24.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  various  plants, 
frequently  on  the  rofe,  on  grafs  and  ofier  ;  the  larvae 
and  pup*  of  this,  and  fome  others  of  the  genus,  dif- 
charge  a  frothy  matter  from  numerous  pores  about  the 
tail,  within  which  they  are  completely  enclofed  ;  this  is 
frequently  found  in  fummer  on  various  plants,  very 
much  refembling  a  quantity  of  faliva,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  cu  clous fipit ;  the  perfect  infedl 
will  frequently  leap  two  or  three  yards  to  efcape  frum 
any  one  who  attempts  to  catch  it. 

Brown  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  marked  with  im- punBulatn 
prelfed  dots,  the  elytra  marked  on  the  fides  with  two 
white  fpots.  212.  A  native  of  Europe. 


60.  Cicada,  Frog-hopper. 

Snout  bent  in  wards.  Antennae  fetaceous.  Wings  four; 
membranaceous  and  defledled.  Legs  (in  the  mofl 
of  the  fpecies)  are  formed  for  leaping. 

The  infecfs  of  this  genus  feed  on  the  juice  of  plants  ; 
the  larva  is  without  wings  ;  the  pupa  has  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  wings,  but  they  have  both  fix  legs;  they  very 
much  refemble  the  perfedl  infedl,  and  are  very  active  ; 
the  perfedl  infedt  chirps  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  preceding 
genus. 

*  Antenna  tapering  at  the  point ,  and  placed  on  the 
forehead.  Membracide-. 

A.  Thorax  compreffed ,  membranaceous,  and  larger  than 
the  body.  Foliate*. 

nfiata.  The  thorax  inflated,  light  brown  and  reticulated.  j2. 

A  native  of  Cayenne. 

*  genifia.  The  thorax  brown  ;  lengthened  out  behind,  the  ab¬ 

domen  being  half  the  length  of  the  thorax.  56.  A 
native  of  England  ;  on  the  genifia  tin  Bor  ia. 
mermis.  The  thorax  greenifh,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  abdomen.  37.  A  native  of 
America,  on  plants. 

B.  The  thorax  furni/Ijcd  with-  a  horn  on  each  fide. 
Cruciat*. 

*  cornuta.  ^he  thorax  furnifhed  with  two  horns  ;  black,  taper¬ 

ing  to  a  point  behind,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
abdomen  ;  wings  brown.  6,  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
thirties  and  willows. 

*  *  Legs  not  formed  for  leaping.  Manifer*. 

debeia.  1  he  tip  of  the  fcutellum  marked  with  two  fmall 
projections  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  four  anailomofes, 
and  fix  lints  of  a  iurty  colour.  1 3.  A  native  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  very  large.  Of  this  rnfedt  Virgil 
fays,  rt  enntu  quarula  rumpent  arlujlu  cicada ,  and  foie 
fub  ardente  refir, ant  nrbufiu  ciccdis. 
rut.  Black,  (potttd  with  yellow  ;  ihetlytraare  furrounded 

with  a  thin  edge,  with  fix  brown  connected  dots  ;  the 
wings  arc  white,  marked  with  two  black  fpots,  and 


f  f  The  fbeath  of  the  fnout  very  fhort ,  membranaceous , 
cylindrical ,  obtufe. 

*  Legs  formed  for  leaping.  Ranatrae. 

Brown  ;  wings  tranfparent,  fpotted  with  brown,  and  nervofa. 
marked  with  dotted  ribs.  25.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
on  plants. 

Yellow;  the  elytra  gilt  and  brown.  123.  A  na-* futgida. 
tive  of  Britain  ;  on  plants. 

j  §  The  wings  defieBed,  covering  the  fides.  Deflex*. 

\  ellow  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  brown,  with  four  aurata. 
black  fpots,  and  gilt  behind.  48.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Yellowifh;  the  elytra  marked  with  blood-coloured quercus, 
fpots,  and  brown  at  the  tips.  173.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  the  oak. 

240  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syrtem  of  Nature. 

61.  NOTONECTA,  Boatfiy. 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Antenn*  fliorter  than  the  tho¬ 
rax.  Wings  four,  folded  croL-wife,  the  upper  ones 

coriaceous.  Hind  legs  hairy,  formed  for  fwim- 

ming. 

The  infedts  of  this  and  the  next  genus,  Kepa,  live  in 
flagnunt  waters,  and  prey  on  aquatic  anima.s;  the  iar- 
v*  and  pup*  are  fix-footed,  adlive,  and  fwint  readily, 
and  very  much  refemble  the  perfedl  infedl  ;  the  larva  is 
dellitute  of  wings,  the  pup*  have  only  the  rudiments  of 
wings 

*  Lip  long. 

The  elytra  gray,  dutted  with  brown  along  the  edge,*  g[auea. 
and  divided  at  the  tip.  1.  A  native  of  Europe;  in 
waters,  very  troublelbme  to  fifli.  It  ftvims  on  its  back, 
for  which  rrafnn  it  has  been  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  noioncBa.  The  hind  legs,  which  arc  longer 
than  the  reft,  f  rve  it  as  oars.  \\  hen  caught,  it  mult 
be  cautioully  handled,  as  the  point  of  its  fnout  is  very 
{harp,  and  its  pundlure  very  painful. 


•  •  So 
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*  *  No  lip.  Sigarae. 

* Jlriata.  The  elytra  brown  ;  marked  with  a  great  number  of 

crofs  waved  lines  of  a  darker  colour.  2.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

14  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laid  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

62.  Nepa,  Water  Scorpion. 

■  Snout  bent  inwards.  Antennae  fhort.  Wings  four, 
folded  crofs-rvife,  the  upper  ones  coriaceous.  The 
fore-legs  formed  like  claws  ;  the  other  four  are 
formed  for  walking. 

The  infefts  of  this  genus  are  very  voracious,  and  feed 
on  other  aquatic  animals,  which  they  pierce  and  tear 
with  their  (harp  fnout,  while  they  hold  them  with  the 
claws  of  their  fore-legs.  They  fly  well,  efpecially  in 
the  evening  and  night,  and  convey  themfelves  from  one 
pool  to  another,  particularly  when  water  begins  to  fail 
in  the  pool  they  have  been  in. 

*  Antennce  divided  into  feveral  divijions  re/embling  a 
hand  ;  Lip  wanting. 

cinerea.  Afh-coloured  ;  thorax  unequal  ;  body  long  and  oval. 

5.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  ftagnant  waters  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  abdomen  red. 

*  linearis.  Linear  5  the  claws  furnithed  with  a  lateral  fpine.  7. 

A  native  of  Europe  and  India,  in  frefh  water.  The 
eggs  of  this*  infefl  are  furnilhed  at  one  end  with  two 
hairs ;  they  depofit  them  in  holes  made  in  ftalks  of 
rulhes,  leaving  the  hairs  (landing  out. 

*  *  Lip  Jlretclied  out  and  roundijb.  Naucorides. 

*  cimicoi-  The  edge  of  the  abdomen  (lightly  notched.  6.  A 

des.  native  of  Europe. 

Twelve  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

63.  ClMEX,  Bug. 

.  Snout  bent  inwards.  Antennae  longer  than  the  thorax. 

Wings  four,  folded  crofswife  ;  the  upper  wings  coria¬ 
ceous  in  the  fore  part.  Back  flat.  Thorax  margi- 
nated.  Legs  formed  for  running. 

Mod  bugs  have  a  bad  fmell ;  all  of  them  except  the 
reduvii ,  feed  on  the.  juice  of  plants,  and  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  on  the  juices  of  animals,  particularly 
of  the  fofter  infefts,  which  they  fuck  by  means  of 
their  fnout.  The  larvae  and  pupae  have  fix  feet,  run 
quicklv,  and  very  much  refemble  the  perfeft  infeft  ;  the 
larvae  have  no  wings,  only  (lumps  of  wings. 

*  Antennce  placed  before  the  Eyes. 

A.  Lip  wanting.  Acanthiae. 
f  Without  Wings. 

leElula-  Hovfe  bug.  Without  wings.  1.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rius.  rope,  though  o.  'g  nally  a  fo.eigner  ;  it  .was  introduced 
into  Europe  before  the  Chritlian  era,  but  not  in'o  Bri¬ 
tain  until  the  feventeer.ih  century,  being  little  known 
before  the  year  1670.  It  is  a  troublefome  and  naufeous 
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inhabitant  of  mod  houfes  in  large  towns  ;  crawling 
about  in  the  night  time  to  fuck  the  blood  of  fuch  as  are 
afleep,  and  hiding  ilfelf  by  day  in  the  mod  retired  holes 
and  crevices. 

I  J 

f  f  The  Elytra  almcf  totally  coriaceous.  Coleoptrati. 

Black;  without  wings  ;  the  elytra  oval,  with  yeWow  grylloides, 
edges,  and  (horter  than  the  abdomen.  13.  A  native 
of  Europe.  The  thorax  refembling  the  gryllus. 

f  f  f  Membranaceous  and  very  flat. 

The  thorax  divided  into  three  wings  ;  the  fcutellum  * pyri, 
refembling  a  leaf ;  the  elytra  reticulated  and  fwelling  out 
at  the  bafe.  137.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  under 
furface  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  which  become 
fpotted  with  its  punctures. 

B.  Lip  long ,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  extremity. 

a/. 

f  The  fcutellum  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Abdomen. 

Scutellati. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  five,  and  the  fcutel -  lineatus. 
lum  with  three  orange-coloured  lines  ;  the  abdomen  yel¬ 
low,  dotted  with  black.  6.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
fpecies. 

(/3)  Red  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  five,  and  the  feu  -  nigroli- 
tellum  with  three  black  lines;  the  abdomen  yellow,  neatus. 
dotted  with  black.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  flowers 
of  the  apple  and  elder. 

f  f  The  Thorax  armed  with  a  fpine  on  each  fide.  Spinofi. 

The  thorax  armed  with  blunt  prickles;  the  elytra*  luridus. 
gray,  marked  with  a  brown  fpot,  the  (hield  emargi- 
nated.  19 0.  A  native  of  England  ;  in  thickets. 

f  f  f  Thorax  without  fpines. 

A.  Rotunduti,  fuch  as  are  round  or  oval. 

Somewhat  tawney,  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  fpotted  *  baccha * 
with  brown.  45.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  berries,  rum. 

Blue,  with  a  metallic  luftre  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  *  oleraceus 
a  fmall  line  ;  the  tip  of  the  fcutellum,  and  dots  on  the 
elytra,  all  of  a  red  or  white  colour.  93.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  on  tetrady ramious  plants.  It  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  cabbages  and  to  turnip  fields. 

B.  Such  as  havt  the  Thorax  oblong. 
f  Antennce  terminating  in  fmall  hairs . 

Black;  head,  thorax,  and  legs  reddifh.  364.  A  *  flavicol- 
native  of  England.  /*>. 

*  *  Antennce  clavated. 

Brown  ;  head  and  thorax  reddilli.  679.  A  native  {gj eric  us 
of  Europe. 

C.  Antennce  filiform. 

J  Le^s  fniooth, 

Yellowifh  ;  elytra  green.  36.  A  native  of  Europe;* pratenfs 
in  meadows. 

%  t  Legs 

/ 
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X  t  Legs  notched  or  prickly. 

ralcaratus.  Brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  blood 
colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  furnilhed  with  fix 
fliarp  projections.  114.  A  native  of  Europe. 

D.  Antenna  fetaceous. 

.  J  Legs  notched. 

nbietis.  Spotted,  with  tawney  coloured  fpots  ;  legs  reddilh  ; 

thighs  thick.  115.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fir 

tree. 

X  J  Legs  without  prickles. 

patuhnus.  Green,  without  fpots  ;  wings  tranfparent.  83.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  meadows. 

§  §  §  Linear;  Body  oblong  and  narrow. 

||  Antenna  fetaceous. 

pedes.  Variegated,  with  brown  and  yellow  ;  the  thighs  of 

the  hind-legs  long  and  notched.  524.  A  native  of 
India. 

||  Antenna  filiform. 

*fiagno-  B'ack  and  tapering;  the  thorax  marked  in  the  centre 

rum.  with  two  globular  dots.  113.  A  native  of  England  ; 
very  common  in  lakes. 

||  ||  ||  Antenna  clavated. 

trifpinofus.  Greeniffi  brown;  the  antennae  Ion?,  with  three  ere£l 
prickles  on  the  back.  542.  A  native  of  Surinam. 

II  II  II  II  dl'itenna  double  clavated. 

fuecicus .  Afh-colmired  ;  the  thighs  clavated.  543.  A  na¬ 

tive  of  Europe. 

|  ||  Antenna  with  wo  terminations. 

tipularius.  Whitifh  ;  all  the  legs  very  long  ;  the  thighs  cla¬ 
vated.  I  20.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  moffes. 

*  *  The  Antenna  placed  above  the  Eyes ;  the  Snout 
arched.  Reduvii. 

perfonatus.  The  antennae  refembling  hairs  at  the  tips :  body 
fomewhat  hairy  and  brown.  67.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  rubbilh.  The  larva  is  rough  and  dellroys  the  houfe- 
bug. 

Jlridulus.  Smooth,  black  ;  the  elytra  brown,  fpotted  with 
black,  and  with  a  red  edge.  557.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  fmall,  and  moves  about  with  great  agility 
early  in  the  firing;  it  keeps  it«  antennae  in  conftant 
motion,  and  makes  a  (brill  noife  by  rubbing  thtm 
aga  11ft  the.  thorax. 

603  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

64.  Macrocfphalus. 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Sheath  of  one  valve,  and  con- 
fifting of  hree  articulations,  and  furn'fbed  with  three 
briltles,  dellitute  of  jaw,  feelers,  and  lip.  Antenna; 
P>*-  4 
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ftretched  forwards,  very  (hort,  clavated,  and  nearly 
moniliform.  Head  oblong,  cylindrical  above.  Scu- 
tellum  of  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  fiat  and  mem¬ 
branaceous. 

A  grayilh- reddilh  colour;  the  fcutellum  of  an  alii  cimiccidet, 
colour;  a  yellow  fpot  on  the  elytra;  the  wings  of  a 
purplifh  violet  colour ;  the  thighs  of  the  fore-legs 
thickened.  1.  A  native  of  America. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been  defcribed 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

65.  Aphis,  Blnnt-loufe  or  Vinefrttler. 

Snout  bent  inwards  ;  a  (heath  of  five  joints,  furnilhed 
with  one  bridle.  Antennae  fetaceous,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax.  Wings  four,  eredt  in  none.  Legs 
formed  for  walking.  Abdomen  frequently  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  horns. 

The  minute  animals  which  compofe  this  Angular 
genu-,  infeft  various  plants,  generally  in  large  focieties, 
hindering  their  growth,  and  confuming  their  juices. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  their  propagation  attracted 
the  attention  of  natuiali  ts  a  good  deal  towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  about  the  middle  of  laft  century.  Reaumur, 
from  fome  obfervations  of  his  own,  and  from  the  opinions 
of  fome  preceding  obfervers,  was  led  to  believe,  that  tiny 
propagated  without  fexual  connexion.  Bonnet  adopt¬ 
ed  the  fame  opinion,  and  thought  he  had  eftubhftnd  it 
bevond  controverfy  bv  fome  very  accurate  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  his  own,  which  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  (hut  up  a  young 
aphis,  at  the  inllant  of  its  birth,  in  the  moll  perfefl  fo- 
litude,  .\hich  neverthelefs  brought  forth  9  5  young  ones 
in  his  fight.  The  fame  experiment  being  repeated  on 
one  of  this  familv,  it  muliiplitd  like  its  parent  ;  and 
one  of  this  third  generation,  brought  up  in  iolitude, 
proved  no  lefs  fruitful  than  the  others.  Repeated  ex¬ 
periments,  in  this  refpedi,  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  fixth  ge¬ 
neration,  ail  uniformly  afforded  the  fame  relult.  A 
fufpicion  entertained  by  Mr  Trembley  induced  Mr 
Bonnet  to  repeat  his  experiments  with  ttill  more  accu¬ 
racy,  and  to  continue  them  longer.  He  reared  to  the 
amount  of  the  tenth  generation  of  folitary  aphides,  and 
had  the  patience  to  keep  an  account  ot  the  days  and 
hours  of  the  births  of  each  generation:  lie  difcoveied, 
that  they  are  really  dillinguilhed  by  fexes  ;  that  the 
males  are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  generation,  and 
are  but  few  in  number  ;  that  thefe  foon  arrive  at  their 
full  growth,  and  copulaie  with  the  females;  that  the 
virtue  of  this  copulation  ferves  tor  ten  generations  :  he 
likewife  found  that  they  were  viviparous  during  fpring 
and  fummer;  and  that  they  were  oviparous  only  in  the 
tenth  generation  ;  that  from  thefe  eggs  the  aphides  of 
the  following  year  were  hatched  early  in  the  fpring. 

His  obfervations  have  hern  repeated  by  other  naturabtls, 
particularly  by  Dr  Richardfon  of  Rippon,  who  has 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  hi*  ohlervations,  in  a 
paper  publirtied  in  the  Philofophical  1  ran  factions, 
vol.  xi.  art.  22.  Thefe  little  animal*  dilchar?r  li  ra 
their  anus  a  fweet  fluid,  commonlv  called  honey-dew, 
x%  hit  h  attradfs  the  bees  and  ant*.  The  fpei  i<  *  are  v«  ry 
difficultly  Hidin';  'ilhed  ;  it  is  dill  more  difficult  In  de¬ 
fer  ibe  them  ;  different  fpecies  are  fouictiincs  found  on 
the  fame  plant. 
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longtrof-  Of  an  affi--colour  ;  the  fnout  three  times  the  length  of 
iris.  the  body.  34.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  under  the  barks 


*  vitis. 


of  trees  ;  feeds  on  the  larva  of  the  ants. 

56.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  vine.  This  deftruc- 
tive  little  infedl  cuts  through  the  peduncles,  or  Items 
which  fupport  the  clutters  of  grapes,  in  their  very  early 
Itage,  caufing  them  to  wither  and  drop  off  foon  after 
the  fruit  is  formed. 

* pijlaciee,  Black  ;  wings  whitifh  ;  thanks  of  the  legs  very  long  ; 

the  thorax  warty.  33.  A  native  of  Europe  and  Afia  ; 
on  the  piftachia  :  the  antennae  moniliform  ;  eyes  black- 
ith  ;  the  abdomen  without  brittles,  covered  with  white 
down,  mixed  with  fmall  balls  5  the  wings  fometimei 
eredt.  It  is  lodged  in  a  follicle  arifing  from  the  bate 
of  the  leaf,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to¬ 
wards  each  end,  of  more  than  an  inch  in  tbieknefs,  at 
firft  green,  after  the  infedls  have  left  it  becoming  flelh- 
•celoured. 


77  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


66.  Chermes. 


The  fnout  is  a  fheath  placed  in  the  bread,  furnifhed 
with  three  bridles,  bent  inwards.  Antennae  cylin¬ 
drical,  longer  than  the  thorax.  Wings  four,  defleiff- 
ed.  Thorax  turgid  on  the  upper  fide.  Legs  formed 


for  leaning. 

I  O  • 


Thefe  infedts  inhabit  various  trees  and  plants,  and 
produce  by  their  pundlures,  protuberances  and  excref- 
cences  of  various  fliapes  and  fizes,  in  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  enclofed  the  eggs,  and  infedts  in  their  feveral 
dates  ;  the  larva  is  fix-footed  and  apterous  ;  the  pupa  is 
didinguifhed  by  two  protuberances  on  the  thorax,  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  future  wings. 

'graminis .  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  grades,  particularly  the 

aim  Jlexuofa. 

*  cajlanea.  Brown  •,  the  antennae  fetaceous  and  fmooth  ;  the 
wings  very  much  ribbed.  21.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
on  different  plants. 


Twenty-fix  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed 
in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


67.  Coccus,  Cochineal, 


The  fnout  furnifhed  with  bridles,  fituated  in  the  bread. 
Antennae  filiform.  The  anus  furnifhed  with  bridles. 
Male  with  two  eredt  wings;  female  without  wings. 


Thefe  are  extremely  fertile,  and  very  troublefome  in 
hothoufes  and  greenhoufes  :  the  male  is  very  adlive,  with 
an  oblong  body,  and  ovate  abdomen  ;  the  tail  furnilhed 
with  a  dyle  and  two  long  bridles  :  the  female  has  a 
body  nearly  globular,  and  is  inadtive  and  fixed  to  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  plants. 

iiefperi-  Oval,  oblong.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  :  on  ever- 
durn.  green  plants,  in  greenhoufes,  e.g.  the  orange,  the  lau¬ 
rel,  &c. 

adonidum.  Redlifh,  duded  over  with  powder,  and  hairy.  4. 

A  native  of  America  and  Africa,  lately  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  ;  on  trees.  Body  oval  and  whitifh  ; 
antennae  and  legs  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with  an 
elevated  line,  and  with  a  raffed  dot  on  each  of  its  feg- 
ments,  with  the  edges  of  the  fide  acute,  furnifhed  with 
fourteen  prominent  fegments  and  railed  dots ;  its  furface 
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fprinkled  with  as  many  dots  fet  longitudinally  between 
the  clavated  line  on  the  back  and  the  edge  ;  the  tail 
divided  ;  the  perfect  infeft  conftruifls  a  follicle  in  which 
it  conceals  itlelf  and  its  yellow  eggs. 

Body  oblong,  ovate;  purple  or  cbefnut.  17.  On polonicusi 
the  roots  of  th e  fcleranthus  perennis. — This  infeft  with¬ 
out  impropriety  may  be  called  the  cochineal  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  world.  It  prefers  cold  climates, 
and  is  commonly  called  coccus  tindorius  po/onicus,  or 
th e  fcarlel  grain  of  Poland.  Ray  calls  the  plant  on 
which  it  feeds  the  polygonum  cocciferum  ;  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  one  kind  of  vegetable,  for  it  is  found  on 
the  moufe-ear,  pimpernel,  and  pellitory,  as  well  as  on 
the  fcleranthus  perennis.  It  is  a  native  of  fome  other 
northern  countries  as  well  as  Poland  ;  though  formerly 
the  greateft  quantity  of  it  ufed  to  be  collected  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  coccus  is  in  a  fit  fiate  for 
gathering.  Every  one  of  thefe  creatures  is  then  nearly 
of  a  fpherical  form,  and  of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  and 
others  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper  corn.  The  males  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fmall  grains,  the  females  from  the  larger 
ones;  each  of  them  is  lodged  in  a  fort  of  cup  like  that 
of  an  acorn.  Thefe  cups  cover  more  than  one  half  of 
the  body  of  the  animal.  They  are  rough  and  of  a 
blackifli  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  fmooth  and  fliining 
on  the  infide.  At  the  roots  of  fome  of  the  plants  only 
one  or  two  grains  are  to  be  found,  at  the  root  of  others 
more  than  forty  are  to  be  met  with. 

Thofe  who  collect  the  grains  have  a  fhort  fpade, 
with  which  they  raife  the  plants  from  the  ground  ;  after 
the  infe&s  have  been  colle&ed  they  replace  the  plants : 
the  grains  are  then  feparated  from  the  earth,  which 
may  have  adhered  to  them,  by  means  of  a  fieve,  and 
fprinkled  with  very  cold  water  or  vinegar  to  prevent 
them  from  hatching. 

After  this  they  are  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  gentle 
artificial  warmth  ;  but  this  mud  be  managed  with  cau¬ 
tion,  as  too  hally  diying  might  injure  their  colour. 

Sometimes  the  grains  are  feparated  from  their  covers, 
and  made  up  into  balls. 

According  to  Bernard  de  Bemith,  the  Turks  and 
Armenians  make  ufe  of  thefe  grains  not  only  for  dye¬ 
ing  filk  and  wool,  but  likewife  the.  manes  and  tails  of 
their  horfes.  The  Turkifh  women  ufe  it  for  tinging  the 
tips  of  their  fingers.  The  Dutch  formerly  mixed  it 
with  the  true  cochineal.  The  colouring  matter  extrac¬ 
ted  from  this  infeiff,  by  means  of  a  folution  of  alum 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk,  is  faid  to  form  a  lake 
equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  Florence,  The  great  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Mexican  cochineal,  has  caufed  the  fcarlet 
grains  of  Poland  to  be  negledled  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  where  dyeing  is  bell  underftood,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  colouring  matter  which  may 
be  extracted  from  the  real  cochineal. 

Body  depreffed,  downy,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled  ;  cagj; 
abdomen  purplifii ;  legs  fliort  and  black  ;  antennae  Tubu¬ 
lated,  the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  body.  22.  A 
native  of  South  America,  on  the  cadus  coccini/fera. 

The  male  is  very  fmall ;  its  body  is  long,  of  a  deep  red 
colour  ;  two  long  diverging  threads  proceed  from  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen;  its  wings  are  large,  white, 
and  incumbent  ;  its  legs  are  pretty  long;  the  antennse 
are  nearly  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  female  is  more  than  double  the  fize  of  the  male, 
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when  at  its  full  growth,  it  is  almoft  as  large  as  a  pea,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a  white  powder  ; 
the  antennae  are  ihort ;  the  body  flat  beneath,  and  con¬ 
vex  above,  and  edged  with  annular  fegments  diftinftly 
marked  ;  the  legs  are  fhort. 

The  female  of  this  infeft  is  the  real  cochineal,  fo 
highly  valued  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the  in¬ 
comparable  beauty  of  the  red  colour  which  it  affords, 
which  forms  fo  confiderable  a  branch  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  new  and  old  continents.  In  the  year  1736, 
there  was  imported  into  Europe  700,000  pounds  weight, 
worth  upwards  of  700,000k  fterling.  It  was  a  long 
while  made  ufe  of  before  its  nature  was  afcertained  : 
for  a  confiderable  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of 
fome  vegetable.  The  fame  opinion  prevailed  with  re- 
fpeft  to  another  fpecies  of  coccus ,  which  was  much 
ufed  as  a  dye  before  the  introduftion  of  the  Mexican 
cochineal,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  kermes ,  is 
collefted  in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Africa,  and  Alla  Minor. 
America  is  ft  ill  the  only  quarter  from  which  the  true 
cochineal  is  to  be  obtained.  The  principal  countries, 
where  the  cochineal  infefts  are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Tlaf- 
cala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gallicia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the 
kingdom  ofXew  Spain  ;  and  Hambalo,  Lqja,  and  Tu- 
cuman  in  Peru  j  but  it  is  only  in  Oaxaca  that  they  are 
gathered  in  great  quantities,  and  form  a  branch  of  com- 
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there  the  chief  employment  of  the  Indians, 
ported  into  Europe,  in  the  form  of  fmall  irregular 
grains,  flat  on  the  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other  : 
the  bell  is  of  a  fiate  gray  colour,  mixed  with  red,  and 
covered  with  a  white  powder.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
cochineal,  firft  the  fine,  called  by  different  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  places  from  whence  it  comes,  viz.  Majlique , 
Campefcane ,  and  Tetrafcale ;  of  thefe  the  maflique  is 
reckoned  the  beft.  The  fecund  is  called  fyhejler,  from 
its  being  commonly  collefted  from  a  fpecies  of  caflus, 
which  grows  without  culture  ;  this  is  much  inferior  to 
the  other,  both  in  price  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  which  it  affords  ;  it  is  likewife  fmaller, 
and  generally  believed  to  be  a  different  fpecies  of  coc¬ 
cus.  The  plant  on  which  they  rear  the  bed  cochineal 
is  called  nopal  by  the  Indians,  Q caBus  coccinellifera  of 
Linnaeus).  The  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  bv  fome  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  juice  of  this  plant.  Its 
flowers  and  t lie  juice  of  its  fruit  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour.  The  natives  of  thofe  countries  where  the  cochi¬ 
neal  is  reared,  form  plantations  of  the  nopal  in  fmall 
gardens  npar  their  houfes  ;  the  plant  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  w'hich  grow  freely.  In  about  eighteen  months 
after  the  plantations  have  been  formed  they  are  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  infefts.  Thefe  plantations  mud  be 
renewed  every  fix  years,  as  the  infefts  lucceed  bed  on 
young  vigorous  plants. 

The  nopal  will  grow  on  almod  any  foil,  and  needs 
no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
protefted  from  the  north-wind.  The  infefts  are  placed 
upon  the  nopal  about  the  middle  of  Oftober,  the  period 
at  which  good  weather  commonly  commences  in  Mexico 
after  the  rains.  Thofe  who  rear  the  infefts,  take  care 
to  preferve  a  fuflicient  number  of  females  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  either  by  protecting  them  during  the  rainy  feafon 
with  a  covering  of  matts,  or  by  removing  fume  branches 
of  the  nopal  loaded  with  them  into  their  own  houfes. 
Eight  or  ten  of  thefe  females  are  put  into  a  fmall  neff 
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formed  of  a  tuft  of  threads  collefted  from  a  fpecies  of 
palm,  or  of  any  other  cottony  matter,  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  fpines  of  the  nopal,  on  that  fide  of  the  plant 
expofed  to  the  riling  fun,  the  rays  of  which  promote 
the  hatching  of  the  young  infects,  which  foon  proceed 
in  great  numbers  from  the  ned,  as  each  female  pro¬ 
duces  upwards  ot  a  thoufand.  i  he  larvae  fpread  over 
the  plant,  and  foon  fix  therofelvea  by  means  of  their 
trunk  •,  after  this,  (hould  they  by  any  accident  be  dif- 
placed,  they  inevitably  ptrilh,  as  their  trunks  are  broken. 
In  fome  didrifts  the  females  are  prefcrved  during  the 
rainy  feafon  in  boxes  carefully  (hut  up.  The  males 
live  for  little  more  than  one  month.  The  females  about 
double  that  time.  Both  of  them  remain  in  the  date  of 
larva  for  about  ten  days  j  they  remain  fifteen  days 
longer  in  the  date  of  pupce.  The  males  when  they 
pafs  from  the  date  of  pupae  get  wings  ;  but  till  that  time 
they  are  not  didinguilhable  from  the  females,  except 
that  they  are  only  about  half  the  fize.  After  they  ac¬ 
quire  wings,  they  impregnate  the  female,  and  die.  The 
female,  in  going  through  her  different  changes,  does  not 
change  her  form,  but  only  cads  her  (kin.  After  die 
has  been  impregnated  the  lives  for  about  a  month,  and 
increafes  confiderably  in  bulk  j  then  lays  her  eggs,  and 
dies.  According  to  M.  Thierry,  there  are  fix  genera¬ 
tions  of  thefe  little  animals  in  the  year.  They  might 
be  collefted  during  the  whole  year,  did  not  the  rainy 
feafon  check  their  progrefs,  and  almod  entirely  deftroy 
them.  According  to  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjeft, 
there  are  three  collections  made  of  them  yearly.  The 
fird  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
the  lad  in  the  month  of  May.  When  they  make  the 
fird  collection,  they  take  away  the  neds,  and  pick  out 
the  dead  females,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  nopal 
the  preceding  Oftober.  The  fecond  colleftion  is  made 
when  the  infects  again  begin  to  produce  young.  The 
infefts  are  detached  from  the  plant  with  a  knife,  the 
edge  and  point  of  which  have  been  blunted,  to  prevent 
the  nopal  from  being  injured.  The  infefts  are  received 
into  a  veffel  as  they  are  feparated  from  the  plant,  put 
to  death,  and  dried.  The  Indians  have  feveral  ways  of 
killing  thefe  infefts  ;  which  they  are  anxious  to  accom- 
plifti  as  foon  as  podible,  becaufe  the  females  may  live 
for  fome  time  after  they  are  detached,  and  produce 
their  young,  which  might  efcape  and  diminiih  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cochineal  collefted.  Some  natives  put  the  co¬ 
chineal  in  a  bafket,  and  dip  them  in  boiling  water  ;  af¬ 
terwards  they  expofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry. 

Others  put  them  in  a  hot  oven,  or  on  heated  plates 
of  iron.  But  it  appears  that  the  bell  cochineal  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  following  the  firft  mode.  The  different  co¬ 
lours  imported  into  Europe  depend  entirely  on  the  mode 
of  killing  the  infefts.  That  which  has  been  killed  by 
dipping  in  boiling  water,  lefes  part  of  the  white  powder, 
with  which  they  were  covered,  and  acquires  a  lyownifh 
red  colour  :  this  kind  is  called  rcnagrida.  That  w  hich 
is  killed  in  an  oven  retains  the  white  powder,  and  re¬ 
mains  of  a  gray  colour :  this  is  called  jarpeada.  That 
which  is  killed  by  plates  of  heated  iron  becomes  black- 
i(h,  and  is  called  negra. 

The  dead  females  which  are  taken  from  the  nefts 
which  had  been  put  on  the  nopal,  lofe  more  of  their 
weight  in  drying  than  the  infefts  which  are  taken  oil 
alive  and  full  of  young  ;  the  firft  lofing  three-fourths, 
and  the  lall  two-thirds  in  drving.  After  it  h».  be-  n  dried 
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It  toay  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  lofing 
either  weight  or  colour. 

It  requires  much  care  and  attention  to  preferve  thefe 
infefts  from  their  numerous  enemies.  The  principal 
enemies  which  infeft  the  cochineal  are,  the  larvse  of  a 
fpecies  of  coccinella,  which  fuck  them,  and  leave  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fkin.  A  caterpillar  of  about  an  inch  long, 
and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crow  quill,  is  their  mod  de- 
ftruftive  enemy,  which  would,  foon  deftroy  the  whole 
race,  were  they  allowed  to  carry  on  their  depredations 
without  moleftation.  The  larvae  of  a  fpecies  of  ptinus 
feeds  on  them  likewife.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  infeft 
which  lives  on  the  nopal  in  great  numbers,  and  does  as 
much  injury  to  the  plant  as  the  cochineal  infefts  them- 
felves  do;  which  pinches  their  body,  prevents  them  from 
taking  nourifhment,  and  caufes  them  to  drop  from  the 
plant.  A  fmall  moufe  which  always  prefers  the  fine 
cochineal  to  the  fylvefter,  becaufe  the  cottony  matter 
with  which  the  fylvefter  is  more  abundantly  covered 
entangles  its  teeth,  alfo  preys  on  them.  Many  birds, 
too,  are  fond  of  them,  and  would  deftroy  great  numbers 
of  them,  were  they  not  driven  away  by  the  owners  of 
the  plantations. 

The  fylvefter  is  fmallerthan  the  true  cochineal;  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  white  cottony  matter,  and 
edged  all  round  with  hairs.  About  eight  days  after 
they  are  fixed,  the  cottony  matter  and  the  hairs  increafe 
in  length,  and  become  fo  ciofely  attached  to  the  plant, 
that  part  of  them  is  commonly  left  adhering  after  the 
infeft  has  been  removed.  Though  thefe  infefts  com¬ 
monly  feed  on  a  prickly  fpecies  of  cciBus ,  which  grows 
wild,  the  Indians  frequently  rear  them  on  the  nopal, 
becaufe  they  are  collefted  from  it  with  much  more  faci¬ 
lity  than  from  the  uncultivated  fpecies:  for  the  moft 
dexterous  workman  cannot  colleft  more  of  the  infefts  in 
one  day  than  will  produce  two  ounces  of  cochineal  when 
dry  ;  whereas  he.  can  colleft  from  the  ca&tts  coccinelli- 
fera  as  many  as  will  yield  three  pounds  when  dry. 
There  is  alfo  another  advantage  obtained  from  rearing 
the  fylvefter  on  the  nopal  which  tlrey  cultivate  in  their 
gardens  ;  the  infefts  become  almoft  as  large  as  the  true 
cochineal,  and  lofe  more  and  more  of  their  cottony  co¬ 
vering  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  fylvefter  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
Britilh  fettlements  in  India.  The  following  account  of 
its  introduftion  and  comparative  value  has  been  pub- 
lilhed  by  Mr  Nicolas  Fontana,  who  refided  for  many 
years  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

“  The  introduftion  of  cochineal  into  Bengal,  which 
our  neighbours  had  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  their 
Weft  India  pofleflions,  deferves  particularly  to  be  mark¬ 
ed,  as  being  likely,  under  proper  management,  to  be¬ 
come  not  only  a  new  sera  in  the  progreflive  refources 
of  the  company,  but  an  acceflion  of  opulence  to  the 
Britilh  empire  :  an  sera  the  more  remarkable,  as  not- 
withftanding  the  attempts  of  government,  the  defign 
was  not  accomplilhed  but  through  accident,  the  great 
parent  of  difeovery,  which,  with  never-ceafing  influ¬ 
ence,  operates  in  many  ways  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“  After  a  large  plantation  of  the  various  fpecies  of 
opuntia  had  been  reared  at  Madras,  waiting  only  the 
arrival  of  the  infeft  to  make  it  ferviceable,  which  a  long 
eorrefpondence  of  thirteen  years  could  not  obtain,  Dr 
Anderfon’s  felicitations  about  it  had  almoft  been  for- 
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gotten ;  yet  though  his  laborious  induftry  and  zeal  for  his 
country’s  intereft,  had  no  other  reward,  the  introduftion 
of  the  cochineal  infeft  into  India  is  entirely  owing  to 
his  publications  on  the  fubjeft,  which  fortunately  fell 
into  the  bands  of  Captain  Nelfon,  who  was  then  fta- 
tioned  at  Madras  with  the  y2d  regiment.  On  the 
captain’s  return  to  India  in  1795,  the  fleet  in  which  ha 
failed,  repaired  for  refrelhment  to  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  his  perambulations  a  little  way  out  of  this 
town,  he  was  attended  as  ufual  by  the  centinel,  when 
he  faw  a  plantation  of  opuntia  with  the  infeft  upon  it. 

This  circurnftance  immediately  brought  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion  the  ardent  wilh  for  the  importation  of  the  infeft 
expreffed  in  the  letters  he  had  read  at  Madras ;  and  he 
conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  to  gratify  Dr  Ander¬ 
fon’s  defire,  by  carrying  fome  to  India  with  him. 

“  A  day  or  two  previous  to  his  embarkation,  he  took 
another  walk  to  the  place  where  he  had  feen  the  opun¬ 
tia  or  nopal.  He  made  bold  to  afk  the  cultivators  for 
fome  of  the  plant,  being  curious,  he  laid,  in  matters  of 
natural  hiftory.  Having  collefted  feveral  other  plants, 
he  wilbed  to  have  this  alfo.  The  good  people  being 
the  lefs  fufpicious  as  he  was  in  his  regimentals,  granted 
his  requeft.  They  gave  him  feveral  plants  with  infefts 
on  them,  which  he  carefully  carried  aboard.  Many  of 
thefe,  during  the  paffage  to  Bengal,  which  was  remark¬ 
ably  long  and  tedious  for  fuch  delicate  paflfengers,  died. 

A  few  infefts  only  remained  alive  on  the  laft  plant, 
feveral  of  the  leaves  having  withered. 

“  Captain  Nelfon,  on  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  fent  the 
furvivors  to  the  botanic  garden,  where  they  were  dif- 
tributed  on  the  different  fpecies  of  the  opuntia.  This 
well  nigh  fruftrated  the  whole  labour.  On  the  China 
and  Manilla  fpecies,  they  were  found  to  die  fall.  It 
fortunately  occurred  to  make  trial  on  the  indigenous 
opuntia  of  Bengal,  which  is  alfo  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  India.  On  this  the  infefts  thrived  amazingly  ; 
infomuch,  that  from  thefe  few,  in  the  eourfe  of  four  or 
five  months,  a  quantity  had  been  collefted  fufficient  for 
diftribution  among  all  who  wifhed  to  try  the  rearing  of 
them,  and  feveral  plants  upon  which  the  infefts  were 
feeding  were  fent  to  Madras. 

“  The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  objeft  promifing 
fo  fpeedv  and  plentiful  a  harveft  of  fortune,  engaged  a 
multitude  of  individuals  to  undertake  the  bufinefs ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  the  more  readily,  as  the  cultivation  of 
this  field  of  wealth  required  but  very  little  capital. 

Many  golden  dreams  were  enjoyed  by  the  new  plant¬ 
ers.  All  who  had  a  mind  were  provided  with  infefts; 
and  undertook  plantations  of  opuntia. 

“  The  anxiety  and  impatience  natural  to  all,  whor 
indulging  in  ardent  expeftations,  undertake  new  enter- 
prife.s,  induced  fome  of  the  planters  of  nopal  to  put  the 
infeft  upon  it  when  the  plant  had  juft  emerged  from 
the  ground.  Others,  through  inattention,  kept  their 
infefts  in  places  too  near  to  where  the  opuntia  was^ 
growing  young,  which  in  that  tender  and  premature 
ftate  was  devoured  by  thefe  creatures  when  hard  preffed 
by  hunger.  The  unlkilful  mode  of  drying  was  like¬ 
wife  adopted  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  opinions 
led  the  multitude,  declared  in  the  moft  decided  and  po- 
fitive  manner,  that  the  cochineal  would  never  anfwer, 
as  it  would  not  be  found  worth  the  trouble  and  expence 
attending  the  cultivation  of  it.  All  thefe  confiderations 
damped  in  a  great  meafure  the  ardour  of  the  enterprife. 
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Many  abandoned  the  purfuit,  and  left  the  infefls  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  tbemfelves,  after  the  plants  deftined  for  their 
ufe  were  deftroyed,  wherever  they  could  find  nourilh- 
ment.  They  were  feen  flying  about  indifcriminately  on 
various  other  plants,  and  thus  perifhing  ;  while  others 
rooted  out  the  plantations,  and  employed  the  ground  for 
other  purpofes. 

“  Befides  the  difcouraging  circumftances  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  urged  that  the  fpecies  imported  into  In¬ 
dia  was  the  grana  fylvefris ,  and  that  the  firft  fpecimens 
fent  home  had  been  of  no  value.  They  had  grown 
lumpy  and  mufty  for  want  of  being  properly  dried,  or 
thoroughly  diverted  of  the  cottony  matter  with  which 
the  infedl  is  covered,  But  fuppofing,  it  was  added,  that 
a  proper  mode  of  drying  and  preparing  it  could  be 
found  out,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfedlion,  it  would  foon  overftock  the  market, 
as  there  is  a  certain  quantity  only,  and  that  not  very 
great,  which  is  required  for  Europe.  This  would  foon 
be  fupplied,  and  lofsinrtead  of  gain  would  accrue  to  the 
planters.  This  excefs,  however,  it  was  farther  urged, 
was  to  be  prefumed  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fupply  plants  fufficient  for  the  food  of  the 
infedl,  which  was  very  doubtful  on  account  of  its  quick 
reprodudtion,  as  it  fends  forth  a  new  generation  every 
forty  days.  Thefe  with  other  objedtions  of  lefs  force, 
may  eafily  be  refuted  by  any  impartial  obferver  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  In¬ 
dia,  even^without  any  kind  of  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  territory  as  that  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  and  lying  under  fuch  a  variety  of 
climates,  it  is  not  furelv  impartible,  or  very  difficult,  to 
find  a  climate  and  foil  fitted  for  the  naturalization  and 
rearing  the  cochineal  infedl,  and  where  the  plants  will 
grow  to  proper  fize  for  affording  it  food  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  diftridls  of  Mexico,  where  the  people 
■who  take  moft  pains,  have  them  growing  to  fuch  a 
height  as  to  require  ladders  to  gather  the  infedls.  Such 
a  ftate  of  the  plant  would  check  the  too  rapid  repro- 
dudlion  of  the  infedl,  and  at  the  fame  time  improve  its 
quality;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  fylvefter  cochineal, 
when  bred  upon  a  full  grown  nopal,  lofes  part  of  its  tena¬ 
city,  and  growstodouble  thefizeof  that  gathered  on  gum¬ 
my  plants,  and  is  lefs  covered  with  the  cottony  fubftance. 

“The  cultivation  of  cochineal,  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  be  greatly  favoured  by  the  vicinity  of  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try  ;  fuch  as  the  Boglepore,  Rajahmahl,  and  Purneah. 
It  can  be  afcertained  by  good  authority,  that  there  are 
already  in  the  Chittagong  diftridf,  plantations  of  large 
opuntias,  which  have  been  growing  for  two  years  part. 
Whenever  the  infedl  fhall  be  placed  on  thefe  plants,  we 
fhall  fee  cochineal  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  nature 
and  habits  of  the  natives  feem  entirely  calculated  for 
the  employment  of  gathering  the  infedl  ;  work  that 
may  be  done  by  old  men,  women  or  boys. 

“  As  to  the  drying  the  infedls,  there  is  no  country 
where  the  fun  lias  fuch  influence  as  in  Bengal.  The 
method  of  drying  in  the  fun,  after  fcalding  the  infedl 
in  hot  water,  is  that  pradlifed  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  : 
the  infedls  colledled  in  wooden  bowls  are  thereby  fpread 
from  them  on  a  hot  difli  of  earthen  ware,  and  placed 
alive  on  a  charcoal  fire,  where  they  are  flowly  roafted, 
till  the  downy  covering  difappears,  and  the  aqueous 
juices  of  the  animal  are  wholly  evaporated.  During 
this  operation,  the  infedls  are  conftantly  rtirred  about 
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with  a  tin  ladle,  and  fometimes  water  is  forinkled  upon 
them,  to  prevent  abfolute  torrefadlion,  which  would 
deftroy  the  colour  ;  but  a  little  pradlice  will  teach  them 
to  remove  them  from  the  fire,  though  furely  its  barba¬ 
rity  ought  to  prevent  its  adoption. 

“  By  an  eflimate,  made  on  a  large  fcale,  of  the  necef- 
fary  expence  that  would  attend  the  cultivation  of  one 
hundred  biggahs  ofopuntia.it  appearrd,  that  after  mak¬ 
ing  every  polfible  allowance  forground  rent,  ryots  gather¬ 
ing,  and  an  European  overfeer,  and  interelt  on  difburfe- 
mentat  twelve  percent,  the  quantity  produced  of  grana 
fylvejlris ,  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  reckoning  it  at 
four  ficca  rupees  per  leer  of  thirty-two  ounces,  would 
more  than  treble  the  capital  employed.  But  if  this  cal¬ 
culation  be  juft  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  otherwife,  where  labour  and 
ground  rent  is  dear  ;  how  much  would  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  of  cultivation  and  preparation  be,  if  transferred  to 
a  greater  diftance,  and  to  the  other  provinces  ! 

“  When  the  infedl  has  been  well  dried,  it  Ihould  be 
packed  immediately,  as  it  might  otherv/ife  be  affedled 
by  the  damp  air  of  Bengal.  In  this  buGncfs  the  method 
ufed  in  Mexico  fhould  be  followed ;  which  is  to  put  it  firft 
into  a  linen  bag,  covered  with  a  compact  net ;  and  then 
over  the  whole  an  ox’s  hide  fewed  fo  clofely  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impervious  to  water. 

“  For  fome  of  the  cochineal  which  I  wanted  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  experiments,  colledled  at  Entally, 
two  miles  from  Calcutta,  I  paid  in  i  796  fixteen  rupees 
per  feer;  for  the  fame  quantity  raifed  by  another  plan¬ 
ter  the  following  year  eight  rupees;  and  in  1 797, 1  might 
have'bought  a  great  quantity,  part  of  which  came  one 
hundred  miles  Irom  Calcutta,  at  five  rupees  per  feer. 

“  The  improveabilitv  of  the  grana  fylvejlris ,  by  at¬ 
tention,  will  be  afcertained  more  clearly  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  fadl,  than  by  a  thoufand  arguments.  Some  mer¬ 
chants,  at  my  recommendation,  bought  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  cochineal  made  at  Raflapuglah,  five 
miles  from  Calcutta,  at  five  rupees  per  feer.  The  fame 
houfe  paid  for  feven  mauns,  or  280  feers,  to  Mr  Stephens 
at  Keerpay,  feven  rupees  per  feer  ;  and  I  can  fay,  that 
it  was  the  bell  of  the  fort  that  had  yet  been  feen  in  the 
town,  both  for  its  fize,  cleaning  and  drying. 

“  Let  us  now  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  fuch  cochineal 
as  that  made  at  Keerpay,  to  be  the  beft  that  can  ever  be 
obtained  at  Bengal,  and  that  the  above  may  be  within  a 
rupee,  more  or  lefs,  the  average  price.  The  grana  fna 
that  is  brought  to  Bengal  by  way  of  Manilla,  fells,  when 
abundant,  at  fixteen  rupees  per  feer,  but  oftener  at  nine¬ 
teen  and  twenty.  The  Bengal  fylvrfris  contains  only 
from  Tj-to  y§  parts  of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in 
the  other;  but  fay  only  one  half,  fo  that  the  rnanufadlu- 
rer  will  be  obliged  to  ufe  two  feers  inftead  of  one,  tha 
quality  of  the  colour  to  be  the  fame  ;  even  at  this  rate, 
the  filk  manufadlories  at  Bengal  might  be  fupplied  with 
it,  with  a  yearly  faving.  After  fupply ing  this  market, 
if  the  quantity  be  increafed,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
it  in  the  China  and  Englilh  markets,  though  only  of  the 
fylvefter  kind.  Suppofing  it  for  ever  to  remain  fuch, 
by  leaving  it  to  the  indolent  natives  only,  even  this 
would  be  a  great  acquifition,  confidering  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  employed  by  the  dyers.  Be¬ 
fides,  if  the  prices  were  immediately  to  fall,  loas  not  to 
indemnify  the  prefent  freight  and  infurance  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  adventurers,  how  eafy  would  it  be  to  reduce  the  in- 
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fed  to  a  much  fmaller  bulk,  by  making  a  lake,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  carmine  no  lefs  valuable  than  the  gratia  Jina. 

“  The  overftocking  of  the  market,  however,  with  a 
drug  fo  important,  and  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe,  is  not  a 
thing  very  likely  to  happen.  The  manufacturer,  where- 
ever  he  could  get  it  at  a  low  price,  would  ufe  it  gene¬ 
rally,  and  fubftitute  it  in  the  room  of  other  materials  for 
reds,  fuch  as  madder,  red-wood,  and  others,  ufed  for 
woollens,  and  filks;  befides  the  great  varieties  of  (hades 
from  fcarlet  and  crimfon,  down  to  all  thofe  various  tints 
to  be  obtained  by  modifications  of  reagents  from  cochi¬ 
neal,  with  a  brilliancy,  and  liability,  that  would  foon  re¬ 
pay'  the  fmall  additional  expence  that  might  be  incurred 
by  the  fubllitution. 

“  It  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  wilbed,  by  every  citizen 
and  patriot,  that  the  Bengal  cochineal  may  foon  be 
brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  produced  ia 
fuch  plenty,  as  may  admit  of  a  reduction  of  its  price  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  the  calico  printers  in  Europe  to  ufe  it 
more  commonly  than  hitherto,  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  ; 
which  would  open  a  much  wider  field  for  its  confump- 
tion.  As  to  the  Ihynefs  of  cotton  to  the  admiffion  of 
this  animal  colour,  it  is  not  an  obftacle,  that  ought  by 
any  means  to  be  confidered  as  infurmountable  in  the 
prefent  Hate  of  chemiftry,  advancing  fo  rapidly  to  far¬ 
ther  improvements,  and  particularly  applying  with  vail 
iuccefs  many  of  its  operations  to  the  art  of  dyeing.  The 
few  unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  manufacturers  and 
chemitts  to  fix  this  colour  on  cotton,  have  been  defeated 
more  by  the  dearnefs  of  the  drug,  than  by  any  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  defign.  This  exhaufted  at  once  the 
purfe  and  patience,  both  of  the  ar ti ft  and  chemilt  ;  and 
precluded  that  continuation,  repetition,  and  diverfifica- 
tion  of  experiment,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  completion 
of  new  inventions. 

“  It  was  upon  cotton  that  the  Spaniards  firft  faw  the 
cochineal  ufed  in  Mexico  ;  but  for  want  of  preparation 
it  produced  but  a  dull  crimfon.  When  fome  of  the 
dried  Bengal  infed  was  (hewed  to  the  vakeel  of  the 
rajah  of  Napaul,  redding  as  miniller  to  our  government 
at  Calcutta,  he  foon  knew  it,  and  declared  that  it  was 
always  ufed  in  dyeing  his  country  robes  and  turbans. 
The  opportunity  arifing  from  the  management  of  a 
chintz  manufactory,  induced  me  to  make  fome  trials 
of  cochineal  in  cotton  cloth  and  thread.  By  thefe  it 
was  afcertained,  that  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
contained  in  the  Bengal  cochineal  of  179 6,  compared 
with  the  gratia  Jina ,  was  from  nine  or  eleven  to  fixteen. 

I  then  repeated,  as  far  as  the  chemical  reagents  to  be 
obtained  in  India  would  permit,  various  experiments  of 
the  kind  mentioned  by  Dr  Bancroft,  in  his  firft  volume 
of  the  Philofophy  of  Fall  Colours;  and  nearly  with  the 
fame  fuccefs,  in  variety  of  (hades,  and  degrees  of  perma¬ 
nency.  From  thefe  experiments,  there  refulted  two 
confiderable  benefits  to  that  manufactory  :  the  firft  was, 
that  I  was  induced  to  make  an  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  powdered  cochineal  to  the  morinda  root, 
for  the  fine  cloths  and  mullins  that  were  to  undergo  the 
boiling  procefs  in  the  vat.  The  fecond,  I  was  led  to 
mix  with  the  balls  for  printing  red  (alum),  a  decoCtion 
of  cochineal,  inftead  of  the  turmeric  or  red  wood,  for¬ 
merly  ufed  by  printers  in  tracing  their  defigns.  This 
laft  fubftitute  was  only  boiled  in  fimple  morinda,  and  the 
other  with  the  addition  of  cochineal.  By  this  procefs, 
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deep  and  brilliant  reds  were  obtained,  fuch  as  had  not 
hitherto  been  feen  in  Bengal.” 

The  cultivation,  therefore,  of  the  cochineal  infed,  is 
an  objeCt  worthy  of  all  the  countenance  and  care  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  attempts  towards  its  naturalization 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  abandoned;  but  conti¬ 
nued  with  all  perfevering  indufiry,  and  unwearied  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  circumftance  that  may  promote  fo  import¬ 
ant  a  branch  of  commerce.  For  this  article  we  fend 
annually  immenfe  fums  to  the  Spaniards.  Not  only 
might  this  expence  be  faved  to  Britain ;  but,  in  due  time, 
the  reft  of  the  world  might  be  fupplied  from  the  Ben¬ 
gal  produce  of  this  valuable  commodity.  It  is  in  the 
recolledion  of  molt  people  eonverfant  with  India  affairs, 
how  the  firft  fpecimens  of  indigo  fent  home  from  Ben¬ 
gal  were  depreciated  and  rejeCled.  Hence  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  it  was  obftruCled  for  fome  years.  But  when  it 
began  to  be  attended  to  in  1780  and  1782,  by  people 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  beft  modes  of  manufac¬ 
turing  it,  it  was  improved  with  fuch  rapidity  that  in 
1790,  fome  of  the  Bengal  indigo  was  judged  to  be 
equal  to  the  Guatimala,  and  bore  the  fame  price.  The 
quantity  fent  home,  in  the  years  1795  and  1796,  was  far 
beyond  what  had  ever  been  imported  into  the  port  of 
London  from  all  the  world,  and  more  than  is  required 
for  the  annual  confumption  of  Europe.  The  ufe  of  in¬ 
digo  in  the  dye-houfe  is  very  circumfcribed,  and  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  the  colours  of  blue  and  green.  It  gives 
alfo  a  few  finer  blacks,  with  lilac  grounds  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not,  like  cochineal,  be  applied  to  the  various  principal 
colours,  as  crimfon,  fcarlet,  purple,  and  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  (hades. 

Body  red  ;  antennae  branched;  tail  furniflied  w’itlyfoax,, 
two  briftles.  23.  A  native  of  India  ;  on  the  Jicus  re¬ 
jig  1  of  a  and  indica.  This  is  the  in  left  which  pruduces 
the  gum  lac. 

In  the  months  of  November  and  December,  they  firft 
appear,  and  traverfe  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  are  produced  for  fome  time,  and  then  fix  themfelves 
on  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches.  By  the  middle 
of  January,  they  are  all  fixed  in  their  proper  fituations, 
when  they  appear  as  plump  as  before,  but  Ihevv  no  other 
fignsoflife.  Thelegs,  antennae,  and  feta;,  are  no  longer  to 
be  feen.  Around  their  edges  they  are  environed  with  a 
fubpellucid  liquid  which  feems  to  glue  them  to  the 
branch  ;  it  isthe  gradualaceumulationof  thisliquid  which 
forms  a  complete  cell  for  each  infed,  and  is  what  is  called 
gumlacca.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  and  the  infed  is  in  appearance  an  oval 
fmooth  red  bag  without  life,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
cochineal  infed,  emarginated  at  theobtufe  end,  full  of  a 
beautiful  red  liquid.  In  Odober  and  November,  vve 
find  about  twenty  or  thirty  oval  eggs,  or  rather  larvae, 
within  the  red  fluid  of  the  mother.  When  this  fluid  is 
all  expended,  the  young  infeds  pierce  a  hole  through 
the  back  of  their  mother,  and  walls,  off  one  by  one,  leav¬ 
ing  their  exuviae  behind,  which  is  that  white  membra¬ 
nous  fubftance  found  in  the  empty  cells  of  the  flick  lac. 

Thefe  infeds  feed  on  fome  other  trees  befides  the 
ficus  religiofa  and  indica  of  Linnaeus,  viz.  on  the  r/tam- 
nus  jujuba  (Linn.)  and  on  the  p/afio,  (Holt.  Malabar.) 

The  infeds  generally  fix  thc-rofelves  fo  clofe  together,  and 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fix  can  complete 
her  cell ;  the  others  die,  and  are  eaten  by  various  infeds. 
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The  extreme  branches  appear  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  a  red  duff,  and  their  fap  is  fu  much  exhaufted  that 
they  wither  and  produce  no  fruit  ;  the  leaves  drop  off  or 
turn  to  a  dirty  black  colour.  Thefe  infers  are  tranf- 
ported  from  one  tree  to  another  by  birds.  It  is  worth 
obferving  that  thefe  fig-trees  exfude,  when  wounded,  a 
milky  juice,  which  inftantly  coagulates  into  a  vifcid 
ropy  fubffance,  and  when  dried  refembles  the  gum  lac. 

A  red  gum  is  procured  by  incifion  from  the  plafo ,  fo 
fimilar  to  the  gum  lacca,  that  it  may  readily  be  taken 
for  the  fame  fubffance.  Hence,  it  is  probable,  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  have  but  little  trouble  in  preparing  the  fap  of  the 
trees  for  the  conffru&ion  of  their  cells. 

The  gum  lacca  is  rarely  feen  on  the  rhamnus  jujuba , 
and  is  inferior  to  what  is  found  upon  the  other  trees. 
This  gum,  in  Bengal,  is  principally  found  on  the  uncul¬ 
tivated  mountains  on  both  Tides  the  Ganges,  where  it  is 
produced  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  markets  might  be 
readily  fupplied,  were  the  confumpt  ten  times  greater 
than  it  is. 

The  only  trouble  in  collefting  it  is  in  breaking  down 
the  branches.  The  beft  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  j 
if  it  be  pale  and  pierced  at  top,  the  value  diminithes, 
becaufe,  the  infedls  having  efcaped,  it  cannot  be  ufeful 
as  a  dye,  though  it  may  anfvver  better  as  a  varnilh. 

Thefe  infedls  and  their  cells  have  been  varioufly  de¬ 
nominated  :  viz.  gum  lacca ,  lack ,  laRra ,  and  in  Bengal 
lafcha.  By  the  Englifh,  lac  is  divided  into  four  kinds  ; 
viz.  flick  lac ,  lump  lac,  feed  lac ,  and  Jhell  lac  ;  for 
which,  and  their  varieties,  fee  the  article  Lac. 

The-following  account  of  the  lac  infecl  bv  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Roxburgh,  is  publithed  in  the  Aliatic  Refearches, 
vol.  ii. 

Some  pieces  of  very  freih  looking  lac,  adhering  to 
fmall  branches  of  the  niimofa  ctnerea,  were  brought  me 
from  the  mountains  on  the  23th  of  laft  month.  I  kept 
them  carefully  ;  and  to  d3v,  the  4'h  December,  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  they  came  from  the  hills,  myriads 
of  exceedingly  minute  animals  were  obferved  creeping 
about  the  lac  and  branches  it  adhered  to,  and  more  ff ill 
iffuing  from  fmall  holes  over  the  furface  of  the  cells  : 
other  fmall  and  perforated  excrefcences  were  obferved 
with  a  glafs,  amongft  the  perforations  ;  from  which  the 
minute  infefls  iffued,  regularly  two  to  each  hole,  and 
crowned  with  fome  very  fine  white  hairs.  When  the 
hairs  were  rubbed  off,  two  white  fpots  appeared.  The 
animals,  when  fingle,  ran  about  pretty  brilkly  ;  but  in 
general  they  were  fo  numerous,  as  to  be  crowded  over 
one  another.  The  body  is  oblong,  tapering  moff  to¬ 
wards  the  tail,  below  plain,  above  convex,  with  a  double 
or  flat  margin  ;  laterally  on  the  back  part  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  are  two  fmall  tubercles,  which  may  be  the  eyes  ; 
the  body  behind  the  thorax  is  eroded  with  1  2  rings  ; 
legs  fix  ;  feelers  (antennae)  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
jointed,  hairy,  each  ending  in  two  hairs  as  long  as  the 
antennae  ;  rump,  a  white  point  between  trvo  terminal 
hairs,  which  are  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  animal  ;  the 
mouth  I  could  not  fee. 

“  On  opening  the  cells,  the  fubffance  that  they  were 
formed  of  cannot  be  better  defcribed,  with  refpe<ft  to 
appearance,  than  by  faying  it  is  like  the  tranfparent 
amber  that  beads  are  made  of :  the  external  covering  of 
the  cells  may  be  about  half  a  line  thick,  is  remarkably 
flrong,  and  able  to  refill  injuries  ;  the  partitions  are 


much  thinner ;  the  cells  are  in  general  irregular  Iquares, 
pentagons,  and  hexagons,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diametei,  and  a  fourth  deep  ;  they  have  no  communica* 
tion  with  each  other  5  all  thefe  I  opened  during  the 
time  the  animals  were  iffuing,  contained  in  one  half  a 
fmall  bag  filled  with  a  thick  red  jelly-like  liquor,  re¬ 
plete  with  what  I  take  to  be  eggs  ;  thefe  bags,  or  utri- 
culi,  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  have  each 
two  necks,  which  pafs  through  perforations  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  coat  of  the  cells,  forming  the  fore-mentioned  ex¬ 
crefcences,  and  ending  in  fome  very  fine  hairs.  The 
other  half  of  the  cells  have  a  diftin6t  opening,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  wiiite  fubffance,  like  fome  few  filaments  of  cotton 
rolled  together,  and  numbers  of  the  infers  themfelves 
ready  to  make  their  exit.  Several  of  the  fame  infers 
I  obferved  to  have  drawn  up  their  legs,  and  to  lie  flat ; 
they  did  not  move  on  being  touched,  nor  did  they  (how 
any  figns  of  life,  with  the  greatell  irritation. 

“  December  jth.  I  he  fame  minute  hexapedes  con¬ 
tinue  iffuing  from  their  cells  in  numbers  ;  they  are  more 
lively,  of  a  deepened  red  colour,  and  fewer  of  the  mo- 
tionlefs  fort.  To  day  I  faw  the  mouth  ;  it  is  a  flatten¬ 
ed  point,  about  the  middle  of  the  bread,  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  animal  projedls  on  being  compreffed. 

“  December  6th.  The  male  infedls  I  have  found  to 
day.  A  few  of  them  are  conftantly  running  amongft 
the  females  mod  a&ively  ;  as  yet  they  are  fcarce  more, 
I  imagine,  than  one  to  5000  females,  but  twice  their 
fize.  I  he  head  is  obtufe  ;  eyes  black,  very  large  ; 
antennae  clavated,  feathered,  about  two-thirds  the  length 
of  the  body  ;  below  the  middle  an  articulation,  fuc'a  as 
thofe  in  the  legs',  colour  between  the  eyes,  a  beautiful 
(hining  green  ;  neck  very  (hort ;  body  oval,  brown; 
abdomen  oblong,  the  length  of  the  body  and  head  ; 
legs  fix  ;  wings  membranaceous,  four,  longer  than  the 
body,  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  thorax,  narrow  at  their 
inlertions,  growing  broader  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  then  rounded  ;  the  anterior  pair  is  twice  the 
fize  of  the  pofferior  ;  a  ftrong  fibre  runs  along  their  an¬ 
terior  margins  ;  they  lie  flat,  like  wings  of  a  common  fly, 
when  it  walks  or  reds  ;  no  hairs  from  the.  rump  ;  it 
fprings  mod  a&ively  to  a  confiderable  diflance  on  being 
touched  ;  mouth  in  the  under  part  of  the  head  ;  maxillae 
tranfverfe. 

“  To  day  the  female  infers  continue  iffuing  in  great 
numbers,  and  move  about  as  on  the  fourth. 

“  December  yth.  The  fmall  red  infeifls  dill  more 
numerous,  and  move  about  as  before  ;  winged  infefls, 
dill  very  few,  continue  a6live.  There  have  been  freih 
leaves  and  bits  of  the  branches  of  both  mirnofa  cinerea 
and  cormda  put  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  them: 
they  walk  over  them  indifferently,  without  (bowing  any 
preference,  nor  inclination  to  work  nor  copulate. 

“  I  opened  a  cell  whence  I  thought  the  uinged  flies 
had  come,  and  found  feveral,  eight  or  ten,  more  in  it, 
druggling  to  duke  off  their  encumbrances  ;  they  were 
in  one  of  thefe  utriculi  mentioned  on  the  qth,  which 
ends  in  two  mouths,  (hut  up  with  fine  white  haits,  but 
one  of  them  was  open  for  the  exit  of  the  flies  ;  the  other 
would  no  doubt  have  opened  in  due  time;  this  utri- 
culus  I  found  now  perfectly  dry,  and  divided  into  cells 
by  exceeding  thin  partition*.  I  imagine,  before  any  of 
the  flies  made  their  efonpe,  it  might  have  contained 
about  twenty.  In  thofe  minute  cells  with  the  living 
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flies,  or  whence  they  had  made  their  efcape,  were  final], 
dry,  dark-coloured,  compreffed  grains,  which  may  be 
the  dried  excrements  of  the  flies. 
llicis.  Shining  brown,  covered  with  white  down.  6.  This 

infeft  is  commonly  called  kermes  grains ,  and  inhabits 
the  quercus  coccifera  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 
Mr  Hellot  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  his 
-  Artof  Dyeing,  chapter  X  2.  fays  it  is  found  in  the  woods 

of  Vauvert,  Vendeman,  and  Narbonne  ;  but  more  abun¬ 
dantly  in  Spain,  towards  Alicant  and  Valencia  ;  but 
alfo  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville,  Eftremadura, 
la  Mancha,  Serranias  de  Caenca,  and  other  places.  In 
JXicona,  and  Tierra  de  Relluc,  there  is  a  diftrift  called 
de  la  Grana,  where  the  people  of  Valencia  firft  began 
to  gather  it,  whofe  example  was  followed  all  over 
Spain.  It  has  fome  years  produced  5000I.  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Xicona.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns 
feem  to  have  had  very  confufed  notions  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  kermes  ;  fome  confidering  it  as 
a  fruit :  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  Pliny,  and  by 
mod  of  the  ancient  naturalifts  ;  others  taking  it  for  an 
excrefcence  formed  by  the  punftures  of  a  particular  fly, 
like  the  common  gall  obferved  upon  the  oak.  Toume- 
fort  was  of  this  number.  Count  Marfigli,  and  Dr 
Nifoli  a  phyfician  of  Montpelier,  made  obfervations  and 
experiments,  with  a  view  of  difcovering  its  nature,  but 
did  not  perfectly  fucceed.  Two  other  phyficians  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  Dr  Emeric  and  Dr  Garidel,  applied 
themfelves  about  the  fame  time  with  greater  fuccefs  ; 
they  difcovered  the  kermes  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  the 
body  of  an  infeft.  About  the  beginning  of  March  they 
are  perceived  on  the  branches  of  the  quercus  coccifera , 
very  fmall ;  they  foon  fix  themfelves  and  become  im¬ 
moveable,  after  which  they  increafe  rapidly  in  fize.  In 
April  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  and  are  nearly 
about  the  fize  of  a  pea.  About  the  end  of  May,  fooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the 
hulk  appears  replete  with  fmall  eggs,  lefs  than  poppy 
feed.  Thefe  are  properly  ranged  under  the  belly  of  the 
infeft,  progreflively  placed  in  the  neft  of  down  that 
covers  their  bodies.  After  this  it  foon  dies,  though  it 
ftill  adheres  to  its  pofition,  rendering  a  further  fervice 
to  its  progeny,  and  fhielding  them  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  or  the  hoftile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In 
a  good  feafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  producing  from 
1800  to  2000  eggs.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the 
poor  are  employed  to  gather  the  kermes  5  the  women 
letting  their  nails  grow  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to 
pick  them  off  with  greater  facility. 

The  cuftom  of  lopping  off  the  boughs  is  very  injudi¬ 
cious,  as  by  this  means  they  deftroy  the  next  year’s 
harveft.  Some  women  will  gather  two  or  three  pounds 
a-day  ;  the  great  point  being  to  know  the  places  where 
they  are  moft  likely  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and 
to  gather  them  early  with  the  morning  dew,  as  the  leaves 
are  more  pliable  and  tender  at  that  time,  than  after  they 
have  been  parched  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  ftrong  dews 
will  occafionally  make  them  fall  from  the  trees  fooner 
than  ufual ;  when  the  proper  feafon  paffes,  they  fall  off 
themfelves,  and  become  food  for  birds,  particularly 
doves.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fecond  colleftion  ;  but  the 
infefts  are  commonly  fmaller,  and  do  not  afford  fo  much 
colouring  matter.  The  infefts  which  are  produced  in 
the  fpring,  are  generally  found  adhering  to  the  bark  $ 
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thofe  of  the  fecond  crop  are  commonly  attached  to  the 
leaves. 

Thofe  who  buy  up  the  kermes  for  exportation,  fpread 
it  on  linen,  taking  care  to  fprinkle  it  with  vinegar,  to 
kill  the  infefts,  which  caufes  a  red  dull  to  feparate  from 
them  ;  in  Spain,  this  is  carefully  collefted,  and  kept 
apart  by  itfelf.  After  it  has  been  dried,  they  pafs  it 
through  a  fearce  and  put  it  up  into  bags.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each,  its  proportion  of  red  duft  is  put  into  a 
leather  bag,  which  likewife  belongs  to  the  buyer.  The 
people  of  Hinojos,  Bonares,  Villalba,  and  of  fome  other 
parts  in  Spain,  dry  it  on  mats  in  the  fun,  ftirring  it 
about,  and  feparating  the  red  duft,  which  is  the  fineft 
part ;  which  they  fprinkle  with  vinegar,  and  call  pajlil. 

The  kermes  is  much  in  requeft  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
particularly  that  which  comes  from  Spain.  The  people 
of  Tunis  mix  it  with  what  is  brought  from  Tetuan, 
for  dyeing  thofe  fcarlet  caps  fo  much  ufed  in  the 
Levant. 

43  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

68.  Thrips. 

Snout  concealed  within  the  mouth.  Antennae  filiform, 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  thorax.  Body  linear. 
Abdomen  capable  of  being  bent  upwards.  Wings 
four,  ftraight,  incumbent,  narrower  than  the  body, 
and  nearly  forming  a  crofs. 

The  infefls  of  this  genus  leap  about  very  aftively  on 
flowers  ;  their  feet  are  veficular  ;  the  larvae  are  equally 
aflive  with  the  perfeft  infeft  ;  commonly  red. 

The  elytra  yellowifti ;  body  black.  2.  A  native  *phjfapu 
of  Europe  j  on  compound  flowers.  It  (huts  up  the 
flowers  of  the  lotus  corniculatus ,  and  caufes  them  to 
fwell  out  ;  it  is  very  deftruftive  to  wheat  and  rye,  fre¬ 
quently  rendering  the  ears  quite  empty. 

Eleven  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  * 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

III.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Wings  four,  covered  with  fmall  fcales  laid  over  one 
another,  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  The  mouth 
furnifhed  with  a  fpiral  tongue.  Body  hairy. 

69.  Papilio,  the  Butterfly. 

Antennae  thicker  towards  the  points.  Moft  frequently 
they  are  both  elevated  and  furnifhed  with  a  knob  at 
the  extremity.  Their  wings,  when  at  reft,  are  for 
the  moft  part  ereft.  They  fly  about  in  the  day-time. 

The  butterfly  feeds  on  the  neflarious  juice  of  flowers, 
or  on  the  faccharine  juice  which  exudes  from  the  leaves 
of  vegetables.  Their  larvae  are  aflive,  and  run  about 
a  good  deal.  They  are  furnifhed  with  tentacula  and 
16  feet ;  fome  are  naked,  others  covered  with  prickles, 
and  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  pupa  is  naked, 
and  remains  torpid  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  period  ;  fre¬ 
quently  adhering  to  different  fubflances,  by  means  of 
threads  attached  to  its  middle  or  head.  The  perfeft  in¬ 
feft  is  furnifhed  with  two  feelers,  but  wants  jaws,  and 
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has  four  or  fix  feet.  Their  names  are  frequently  taken 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

Thefe  butterflies  which  belong  to  the  family  of 
knights  are,  for  the  moft  part,  furnithed  with  filiform 
antennae,  and  with  a  tailor  long  appendix  to  the  wings ; 
the  larvae  are  commonly  variegated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe. 

Linnaeus  has  arranged  the  genus  of  Butterfly  into 
fix  divifions,  and  thefe  again  into  many  fubdivifions. 


I.  EquITES.  Alis  primo- 
ribus  ab  angulo  pofterio- 
re  ad  apicem  longioribus 
quam  ad  balin',  his  faepe 
antennae  filiformes. 

A,  Troes.  Saepius  nigri, 
maculis  ad  peftus  fan- 
guineis. 

B.  Achivi.  Pe flora  non 
cruenta,  ocello  ad  angu- 
lam  ani. 


0.  AHs  abfque  fafciis. 

b.  Alis  fafciatis. 

2.  Heliconii.  Alis  an- 
guftis  integerrimis,  faepe 
denudatis  ;  primoribus 
oblongis,  pofterioribus 
breviflimis. 

3.  Parnassii.  Alis  in- 
tegerrimis  rotundatis. 

4.  Danaii.  Alis  integer¬ 
rimis. 

A.  Candidi.  Alis  albis. 

B.  Fejlivi.  Alis  variega- 
tis. 

5.  Nymphales.  Alisden- 
ticulatis. 

A.  Gemmati.  Alis  ocel- 
latis. 

a.  In  alis  omnibus. 

b.  primoribus. 
pofterioribus. 

.  Phalerati.  Alis  abfque 
ocellis. 

6.  Plf.BETI.  Parvi,  larva 
faepius  contrafla. 

A.  Rurnles.  Alis  macu¬ 
lis  obfcurioribus. 

B.  Urbicolce.  Alis  macu¬ 
lis  faepius  pellucidis. 


1.  Knights.  Thofe  which 
have  their  upper  wings 
longer  from  the  pofterior 
angle  to  the  tip,  than 
to  the  bafe,  and  have  their 
antennae  for  the  moft  part 
filiform. 

A.  Trojans.  Thofe  equi- 
tes  that  are  generally 
black,  and  marked  on 
the  breaft  with  fpots  of  a 
blood-red  colour. 

B.  Greeks.  Such  as  are 
not  marked  on  the  breall 
with  red  fpots  ;  but  have 
an  ocellus  at  the  angle 
of  the  wing  near  the  a- 
nus. 

a.  Wings  without  bands. 

b.  Wings  marked  with 
bands. 

2.  Heliconii.  Thofe  which 
have  narrow  and  perfect¬ 
ly  entire  wings,  frequent¬ 
ly  bare,  the  upper  ones 
oblong,  the  under  very 
(hort. 

3.  Parnassii.  Thofe  with 
wings  perfeflly  entire, 
the  upper  pair  being 
round. 

4.  Danaii.  Wings  perfect¬ 
ly  entire. 

A.  Candidi.  Wings  white. 

B.  Fejiivi.  Wings  varie¬ 
gated. 

5.  Nymphales.  Thofe  with 
wings  notched. 

A.  Gemmati.  Wings  adorn¬ 
ed  with  feveral  ocelli. 

a.  on  all  the  wings. 

b.  on  the  upper  wings. 

c.  on  the  under  wing«. 

B.  Phalerati.  Wings  with¬ 
out  ocelli. 

6.  Plebeii.  Such  as  are 
fmall  and  have  contract¬ 
ed  larvae. 

A.  Rura/es.  Such  as  hare 
their  wings  marked  with 
obfcure  fpots. 

B.  Urbico/te.  Thofe  with 
tranfparent  fpots  on  their 
wings. 
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i.  Equites. 

A.  Troes. 

f  Wings  furnijbed  with  a  tail. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  upper  and  heflor< 
under  furfaces,  black  ;  the  upper  ones  marked  with  a 
white  band,  the  under  with  red  fpots.  A  native  of 
India;  on  the  ari/lolochia.  The  white  band  on  the  up¬ 
per  wings  is  compofed  of  eight  white  half  divided  fpots. 

The  fcarlet  fpots  on  the  under  wings  are  round  and 
form  a  double  arch. 

Wings  black,  both  above  and  below  marked  with  iafcanius. 
white  band,  common  to  both  wings  ;  that  on  the  lower 
clouded  with  red.  A  native  of  the  Brafils.  It  refem- 
bles  the  tinBoria  ;  body  black,  brealt  marked  with 
blood-coloured  fpots. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  upper  and  antenor. 
under  furfaces,  black  fpotted  with  white  ;  the  under 
ones  marked  with  circular  red  fpots  along  their  edges. 

A  native  of  India.  Head  red  ;  antennae  and  thorax 
black  ;  abdomen  white,  with  red  bands;  wings  marked 
with  numerous  white  fpots,  the  lower  part  greenifh  in 
the  middle,  with  a  red  circular  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail. 

Wings  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  upper  and glaucus. 
under  furfaces,  clouded  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  with 
a  yellow  fpot,  the  under  with  a  tawney  one  near  the  tail. 

A  native  of  America.  The  under  furface  of  the  lower 
wings  are  marked  with  red  and  yellow  fpots. 

Wings  black,  fprinkled  with  green  and  gold  dots ,pa/inurus. 
and  marked  with  a  bluifh  green  band.  A  native  of 
Tranquebar.  Body  covered  with  green  and  gold 
fpecks.  Wings  black,  fpeckled  with  white  on  their 
under  furface.  The  upper  ones  alh-coloured  at  the  tip, 
the  under  marked  with  tawney  fpots  along  their  edges. 

Wings  black,  the  under  ones  of  a  fhining  green,  th ephi/enor. 
under  furface  marked  with  feven  red  fpots  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  eyes.  A  native  of  America.  Body  black  ; 
abdomen  fpeckled  with  white  ;  margin  of  the  upper 
wings  variegated  with  white  and  black;  under  ones  with  a 
few  faint  white  fpeck' ;  the  margin  variegated  with  white 
and  black,  marked  with  a  white  dot  at  the  bafe  on  the 
under  furface;  the  tip  greenifh,  with  feven  round  tawney 
dots  furrounded  with  a  black  ring,  and  marked  with  a 
fmall  white  lateral  dot. 

Wings  black,  with  a  white  band  ;  the  under  furface ajius. 
of  the  lower  wings  marked  at  the  bafe  and  at  the  tip 
with  red.  A  native  of  America.  Thorax  marked  with 
an  afh-coloured  lateral  line  ;  bread  with  an  afti-coloured 
dot  on  each  fide  ;  abdomen  with  an  a(h-coloured  lateral 
line  beneath  ;  upper  wings  with  both  furfaces  alike  ; 
under  ones  black  above,  with  three  fcarlet  circular  fpots 
at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  and  five  white  ones  at  the  mar¬ 
gin,  brown  beneath,  marked  w  ith  red  fpots  at  the  bafe, 
a  red  line  at  the  inner  margin,  and  three  circular  fpots 
at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  with  four  white  circular  fpots 
on  the  outer  margin. 

-f-  f  Wings  notched. 

Wings  notched  and  filky,  the  upper  ones  green  on pritmus. 
their  fuperior  furface,  marked  with  a  black  fpot,  the 
under  with  fix  black  fpots.  A  native  of  Amboyna. 

This 
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This  is  the  mot  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  genus,  both 
for  its  fize  and  beauty-  Head  and  legs  black  ;  abdo¬ 
men  bright  yellow,  and  the  fides  of  the  thorax  varie¬ 
gated  with  fcarlet  lines. 

<*.nchifes.  Wings  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  their  upper  and 
under  furfaces,  black  ;  the  under  wings  marked  with 
feven  oval  fcarlet  fpots.  A  native  of  America ;  on  the 
orange  tree.  The  larva  is  prickly,  brown  marked  with 
white  circular  ftripes,  and  furnilhed  with  tentacula. 
Thev  are  gregarious.  Pupa  brown,  marked  with  four 
projections  on  its  anterior  part. 


pyrrhus. 


cteocles. 


B.  Achivi. 

f  Wings  furnijhed  with  a  double  tail. 

Wings  brown,  each  of  them  marked  with  a  white 
band,  the  band  on  the  upper  wings  as  it  were  halved. 
A  native  of  South  America  and  India. 

Wings  of  a  dulky  blue,  marked  on  both  fides  with 
a  white  band,  the  edges  of  the  under  one  green.  A 


native  of  Africa. 


f  f  Wings  furnijhed  with  two  notched  tails. 

iiridates.  Wings  black  on  their  upper  furface,  fpotted  with 
blue,  and  marked  with  a  dotted  white  edge.  A  native 
of  Amboyna. 

pollux.  Wings  brown  ;  marked  with  a  yellow  band  on  their 

upper  furface,  and  on  their  under  furface  with  a  white 
band  and  white  fpots.  A  native  of  Africa. 


f  f  f  Wings  furnijhed  with  two  very  fight  tails. 


codes. 


Wings  ftriped  with  white  and  yellow,  with  a  white 
band  in  the  middle  ;  the  lower  wings  marked  on  their 
under  furfaces  with  a  ftrip  of  dots  refembling  little  eyes. 
A  native  of  Siam,  Of  a  middle  fize,  and  very  tender. 


Lepidoptera, 

fituated  at  the  edge  nearefl  the  extremity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  This  is  the  larged  and  one  of  the  mod  beauti¬ 
ful  butterflies  which  Britain  produces.  It  changes  in¬ 
to  the  pupa  in  July,  affumes  the  winged  iiate  in  Auguft, 
and  frequents  meadows.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  May. 

Wings  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  both  on  their  upper  *  podaliri- 
and  under  furfaces,  marked  with  brown  bands  fet  in  us. 
pairs  ;  the  under  furface  of  the  lower  wings  marked  with 
a  blood-coloured  line.  A  native  of  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Alia  and  Airica.  It  feeds  on  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  the  brajjica :  Larva  folitary,  yellowifh 
dotted  with  brown  ;  head  pale  green  ;  pupa  yellowifh 
dotted  with  brown,  marked  with  two  flight  projedlions 
towards  the  anterior  extremity. 

Wings  white,  the  upper  ones  marked  with  black  alcibiades, 
bands  along  the  edges,  the  under  ones  marked  on  their 
fuperior  furface  with  red  near  the  tip.  A  native  of 
Tranquebar.  Head  tawney,  with  a  broad  black  line  in 
the  middle  ;  thorax  downy  and  afh-coloured,  marked 
wit'n  two  tawney  fpots;  abdomen  whitifh,  marked  on  the 
fides  with  a  line  of  black  blotches  ;  upper  wings  green- 
ifh  at  the  bale  ;  under  ones  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
near  the  tail,  and  marginal  circular  fpots  ;  tail  long, 
black  tipped  with  white,  ltreaked  with  black  beneath. 


ttffff  Wings  terminating  in  a  fight  projection  faint¬ 
ly  refembling  a  tail. 


f  f  f  -f  Wings  notched  and  furnijhed  with  a  tail. 

polycaon.  Wings  black,  marked  with  a  yellow  band  ;  the  under 
furface  of  the  lower  wings  marked  with  tawney  blue  and 
yellow  circular  fpots.  A  native  of  Surinam  ;  feeds  on 
fome  fpecies  of  the  altlicea. 

xiphares.  Wings  black,  the  upper  fpotted  with  ■white,  the 
under  ones  marked  with  a  yellow  band.  A  native  of 
Africa. 


Wings  brown,  marked  on  their  under  furfaces  with phidippus , 
white  bands,  adorned  with  two  eyes,  and  with  a  double 
eye  at  the  tail.  A  native  of  India.  The  female  much 
larger  than  the  male. 

Wings  brown,  black  at  the  tip,  fpotted  with  white  ;  aurelius. 
the  under  wings  on  their  lower  furfaces  adorned  with 
two  eyes.  A  native  of  India. 

Wings,  upper  furfaces  brown;  under  wings  with  a  jafon. 
band  marked  with  fix  green  blotches.  A  native  of 
South  America  and  India. 

Wings  brown  :  the  under  wings  marked  with  two philodetes. 
blue  ocelli,  with  black  pupils,  and  three  white  dots. 

A  native  of  South  America  and  India.  The  female 
has  a  tuft  of  long  diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  up¬ 
per  wings. 

Wings  black,  marked  with  a  plain  green  band  ;  the  nereus. 
under  furfaces  of  the  wings  are  blackifh.  A  native  of 
South  America  and  India. 


ff  f  t  f  f  Wings  furnified  with  a  tail. 

ttlyjfes.  Wings  black,  with  a  blue  radiant  centre  ;  the  under 
furface  of  the  lower  ones  adorned  with  feven  ocelli.  A 
native  of  Afia. 

agamem-  Wings  black,  fpotted  with  green  ;  the  under  furface 

non.  of  the  lower  ones  adorned  with  an  ocellus,  and  with  red 
fpots.  A  native  of  Afia. 

*  machaon.  Wings  of  the  fame  colour  in  both  furfaces,  yellow 
with  a  brown  edge,  marked  with  yellow  circular  fpots, 
and  with  a  tawney  one  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  umbelliferous  plants,  and  on  rue. 
The  larvae  are  feldom  found  in  numbers  together,  are 
fmooth  and  marked  with  annular  ftrips  of  green  and 
black,  dotted  with  red  ;  their  tentacula  are  fhort  and 
yellow.  They  emit  a  very  difagreeable  fmell  by  which 
they  keep  off  the  ichneumon.  Their  pupa  is  black  and 
yellow.  The  under  wings  are  adorned  with  an  eye  of 
a  yellowifh-red  colour,  encircled  with  blue,  which  is 


f  t  t  f  f  t  t  Wings  notched. 

Upper  furfaces  of  the  wings  of  a  bright  blue,  the  menelaus. 
under  fpotted  with  brown.  A  native  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  larva  prickly  and  yellow,  marked  with  rofe- 
coloured  firips  ;  head  brown  and  feet  red.  Pupa  pale, 
and  has  a  cylindrical  infledted  tail. 

Upper  furfaces  of  the  wings  brown,  fpotted  with  nefor. 
white,  and  blue  in  the  centre;  their  under  furfaces  adorn¬ 
ed  with  three  or  four  eyes.  A  native  of  America. 

Wings  brown  ;  the  upper  furfaces  of  both  have  a  tclemachus 
large  radiated  difk,  the  under  furface  of  each  marked 
with  fix  eyes.  A  native  of  South  America. 

Wings  pale  blue,  and  black  at  the  tips,  fpotted  with perfeus. 
red.  A  native  of  Surinam. 

Upper  furfaces  of  the  wings  black  marked  with  a  achilles. 
blue  band  ;  the  under  ones  are  brown,  adorned  with 
three  or  five  eyes.  A  native  of  America. 


Under 
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argyrios.  Under  furfaces  of  all  the  wings  of  blue  and  filver  ; 

the  upper  wings  black  on  their  fuperior  furfaces,  mark¬ 
ed  with  two  filver  bands,  and  with  two  brown  ones  on 
the  under  furface  ;  the  under  wings  marked  on  their 
fuperior  furface  with  a  broad  filver  band,  and  with  feven 
fpots  of  blue  and  filver.  378.  A  native  of  Alia. 

'ttff  +  ttt  Wings  faintly  notched. 

idomeneus Wings  nearly  crenated,  and  of  a  dufky  blue  colour  ; 

the  under  furfaces  clouded,  and  adorned  with  two  ocelli. 
45.  A  native  of  South  America.  The  larva  is  red- 
difh,  wirh  feathery  protuberances  fet  round  it  in  a  ring. 
The  pupa  is  dentated,  and  furnilhed  with  two  crooked 
horns  at  the  head. 

2.  He  LI  CO  Nil. 

tefpjt chore  Upper  wings  yellow  •,  under  wings  of  a  deeper  yel¬ 

low  than  the  upper,  fprinkled  with  black  fpots.  53.  A 
native  of  Alia. 

callvjpe.  Wings  yellow  ;  the  upper  marked  with  three  black 
ftreaks,  and  the  under  with  three  black  bands.  56.  A 
native  of  South  America  and  India.  Tips  of  the  upper 
wings  fpeckled  with  white. 

polymnia.  Wings  pale- vellow  ;  the  upper  ones  marked  with  a 
bright  yellow  band,  the  under  with  three  black  bands. 
58.  A  native  of  South  America.  Larvae  yellowilh  and 
prickly. 

Vtolcc.  Wings  tawnev,  dotted  with  black,  and  the  under  ones 

have  a  black  edge  dotted  with  white.  359.  A  native 
of  India  ;  on  the  violet  and  borrage. 

ncini.  Wings  brown  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  on  both  fides 

with  two  white  bands.  63.  A  native  of  America  ;  on 
the  ricinus  palmn  chrijli ;  the  bafe  of  the  under  wing 
in  the  male  marked  with  purple,  in  the  female  with 
blue  ;  the  larvce  green,  covered  with  white  hairs. 

3.  Parnassii. 

npollo,  Wings  white,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  under  wings 

are  red  at  the  bafe,  and  adorned  with  four  oeelli  on  their 
upper,  and  fix  on  their  under  furfaces.  30.  A  native 
of  Europe,  and  feeds  on  the  fedum  telephium ,  and  the 
faxifraga  cotyledon  ;  flies  about  {lowly  ;  the  larva  foli- 
tary,  filky,  black,  and  furnilhed  with  two  tentacula  at 
the  back  part  of  its  head  ;  all  its  fegments  are  marked 
on  each  fide  with  two  red  dots.  The  pupa  covered  with 
a  flight  follicle  ;  oval,  bluilh,  and  marked  on  each  fide 
with  red  dots  on  the  anterior  part. 

mntmofyne  Wings  white,  with  black  veins  ;  the  upper  ones 
marked  with  two  black  fpots  near  their  edges.  31.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

*  crateegi.  Wings  white,  with  black  vein=.  72.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  fruit  trees.  It  is  vprv  deftmcfive  in  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  emits  a  fluid  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
which  has  frequently  given  rife  to  the  reports  of  fhowers 
of  blood  which  are  faid  to  have  fallen  in  different  pla¬ 
ce'.  Larva  gregarious  ;  hairy  and  fellow,  green  be¬ 
neath;  head  black;  body  marked  with  three  black  lines; 
pupa  greenifh,  with  black  fpot<  and  dots. 

androma •  Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  upper  and 

che.  under  furfaces;  the  upper  one«  dofkv  and  naked,  the 

under  yellow.  382.  A  native  of  New  Holland.  Head 
black  ;  feelers  yellow  ;  thorax  black,  with  a  yellow  dot 
on  each  fide  ;  bread  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  poiltrior 
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margin  of  the  lower  wings  black,  marked  with  feven 
yellowilh  dots. 

4.  Danai. 

A.  Candidi. 

Wings  black  at  the  tips,  marked  with  two  black  *  brajjica. 
fpots.  73.  A  native  of  Europe ;  on  fome  fpecies  of  brajji- 
ca.  The  upper  wings  in  the  male  are  without  black 
fpots,  and  the  fame  happens  in  the  two  following  fpecies. 

The  larva  folitary,  dotted  with  black,  and  marked  with 
three  fulphur-coloured  lines ;  the  tail  black ;  pupa  pal& 
green,  maiked  with  three  vellow  i.nes,  and  three  of  its 
fegments  globular;  eggs  let  in  clcit^rs. 

Smaller  than  the  p, tret  i.tg  fpecies;  wings  w h Ite,  *  rapee. 
upper  ones  tipt  with  brown  ;  the  female  has  three  brov. n 
fpots  on  tne  upper,  and  one  on  the  lower  pair.  76.  A 
native  of  Europe ;  on  the  turnip  and  other  fpecies  of 
brajjica  ;  alfo  on  the  troj.eeot'm.  Larva  green  ;  marked 
with  a  bright  yellow  line  on  the  back,  and  bright  yel¬ 
low  on  the  fidt-s ;  pupa  green itli,  marked  with  three  ful- 
phur- coloured  lines. 

Wings  marked  on  their  under  furfaces  with  broad  *  n ap<r. 
greenifh  veins.  77.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  feveral 
fpecies  of  brajjica. 

Wings  roundifh  ;  of  a  dufky  colour  at  the  tips.  79.  *  finapis. 

A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  muftard. 

\\  ings  white  above  ;  the  upper  ones  on  their  fuperior  difcprs. 
furface,  black  at  the  edge  and  tip,  which  is  marked 
with  four  white  dots  ;  inferior  furfaces  black,  marked 
at  the  tips  with  four  yellow  fpots  and  a  yellow  bafe  ; 
the  inferior  furface  of  the  under  wings  fcarlet,  marked 
with  black  veins.  881. 

Wings  roundifh,  brown  at  the  edges;  their  under  *  dap/i- 
furfaces  of  a  grayifh  yellow  fpotted  with  white.  8 !.  A  diccc. 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  different  kind-  of  refeda  and  brajji¬ 
ca  ;  larva  covered  with  bluilh  hairs,  marked  with  black 
fpots  and  yellow  ltreaks. 

Wings  round  ;  the  centre  of  the  upper  ones  tawney  ;  *  carda- 
the  inferior  furface  of  t he  under  ones  clouded  with/nfuer. 
green.  83.  A  native  of  Europe ;  on  the  cardamine ,  braf- 
Jica,  and  thdafpis.  Larva  folitary  ;  greenifh  above  and 
whitifh  beneath.  Pupa  green,  marked  with  a  white 
line  on  each  fide  ;  thorax  conical,  afeending. 

Wings  yellow,  with  black  tips,  and  a  brown  mai-pafcent. 
gin  ;  the  inferior  furface  of  the  under  ones  marked  w  ith 
a  filver  dot.  99.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  coronilla  ; 
wings  fometimes  whitifh.  Larva  fomewhat  hairy  ;  green 
marked  with  yellow  lines  and  black  dots. 

Wings  angular  and  yellow  ;  each  marked  with  a  rufly-  *  rhamni, 
coloured  fpot.  106.  A  native  of  Europe ;  on  the  buck¬ 
thorn.  Commonly  flies  about  in  Auguft,  though  fre¬ 
quently  it  lies  dormant  all  winter,  and  appears  ear>y  in 
the  fpring.  The  male  is  very  often  of  a  fulphur  colour  ; 
the  female  white.  Larva  fmonth  ;  and  green  with  a 
dark  line  on  the  back.  Pupa  in  the  anterior  part  turgid, 
and  drawn  to  a  point, 

B.  Fejlivi. 

Wings  almofl  entire,  brown,  svith  a  rufly- coloured  cajji^. 
band  divided  at  the  point.  The  lower  furface  of  (he 
under  wings  alh  coloured,  and  adnrmd  with  two  ocelli. 

The  larva  green,  ltreaked  with  red,  with  two  prickles 

A  a  on 
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on  its  bead,  and  tail  divided.  Pupa  reddifti,  with  fil- 
verv  fpots.  120. 

Wings  entire,  of  a  duiky  colour  ;  the  lower  furface  of 
the  upper  ones  adorned  with  three  ocelli,  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  'urface  of  the  under  wings  with  two  or  three.  I  27. 
A  native  of  Europe  •,  is  found  at  the  roots  of  the  poa 
annua  ;  the  wings  fometimes  have  ocelli  on  their  upper 
furfaces.  Larva  folitary,  hairy,  and  of  an  alh  colour, 
marked  with  a  black  line  behind  ;  the  tail  furniihed 
with  two  little  prominences  ;  pupa  brown,  fpotted 
with  yellow  •,  and  has  a  bunch  an  its  back. 

Wings  entire  ;  their  upper  furfaces  black,  without 
fpots,  the  under  brown  ;  the  upper  wings  adorned  with 
three  ocelli,  the  under  with  five.  495.  A  native  of 
EuroDe. 

Wings  perfectly  entire  and  yellow  ;  the  upper  adorn¬ 
ed  on  their  lower  furface  with  one  ocellus  •,  the  under 
ones  alh-coloured,  marked  with  a  band  and  four  faint 
ocelli.  239.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  cynofurus 
crijfatus ;  in  woody  meadows.  Larva  and  pupa  green  ; 
the  former  marked  with  a  white  line,  and  has  two  fmall 
prominences  at  the  tail. 

Wings  perfectly  entire,  of  a  rutty  colour  ;  the  upper 
marked  on  their  inferior  furfaces  with  a  {ingle  ocellus  ; 
the  under  wings  with  five,  the  firft  being  feparated  by  a 
band.  242.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  woody  meadows. 
Larva  green,  marked  on  the  back  with  dud-coloured 
lines,  and  on  the  Tides  with  yellow  lines;  the  tail  fur¬ 
niihed  with  two  little  prominences. 

Wings  perfectly  entire,  brownifh  ;  (the  upper  wings 
of  the  female  tawney),  the  lower  furface  of  the  under 
ones  a fh -coloured  and  tawney  at  the  tips,  adorned  with 
fix  ocelli.  503.  A  native  of  Europe;  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  la  ft. 

5.  Ntmphales. 

A.  Gemmati. 

Wings  angularly  notched,  tawney,  fpotted  with 
black  •,  each  adorned  with  one  ocellus.  131.  A  native 
of  Europe.  Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  black,  dotted 
with  white  ;  their  hind  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  Pupa 
green,  detted  with  gold  ;  having  ten  fmall  projedlions 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  ;  the  tail  divided. 

Wings  notched,  brown  ;  the  upper  marked  on  both 
furfaces  with  one  ocellus  and  a  half  ;  the  under  adorn¬ 
ed  on  their  fuperior  furfaces  with  three  ocelli,  and  on 
their  inferior  with  fix.  141.  A  native  of  Europe;  on 
pafture  ground.  Larva  greenifh,  fomewhat  hairy,  hav¬ 
ing  two  fmall  prominences  at  the  tail.  Pupa  greenifh, 
{lightly  divided,  and  prickly  on  the  fides. 

Wings  notched,  yellow,  and  marked  with  brown 
bands ;  the  upper  adorned  with  one  ocellus,  and  the 
under  with  five  ocelli  on  the  fuperior,  and  fix  on  the 
inferior  furface.  142.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  paf¬ 
ture  ground.  Larva  hairy,  green,  ftripped  with  white  ; 
the  tail  divided. 

Wings  notched,  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  the 
upper  adorned  on  both  furfaces  with  one  ocellus  ;  the 
under  with  four  ocelli  on  their  fuperior  furface,  and  four 
dots  on  their  inferior.  143. 

Wings  notched,  brown  on  both  their  fuperior  and 
inferior  furfaces  ;  the  upper  wings  adorned  with  violet- 
coloured  ocelli.  1  50.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  feed  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  avena  elatior.  Larva  gray,  with  two  lines  of 


black  dots  on  its  back  ;  tail  divided.  It  remains  under 
ground  till  it  has  undergone  its  metamorphofis. 

B.  Phalerati. 

Wings  notched,  of  a  duiky  colour,  marked  withpopuli. 
white  dots  and  bands  ;  their  inferior  lurfaces  yellow, 
marked  with  white  bands  and  black  fpots.  162.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  popu/us  tremula.  The  female 
marked  with  a  broader  white  band  than  the  male. 

Larva  prickly,  and  variegated  ;  head  and  tail  tawney. 

Pupa  yellowith,  dotted  with  black. 

Wings  angular,  black,  with  a  whitifti  circumfe-*  antiopa< 
rence.  1 65.  A  native  both  of  Europe  and  America  ; 
on  the  birch  and  willow.  When  it  appears  in  fpring, 
the  edges  on  the  wings  are  white,  and  in  the  fummer 
they  become  yellow.  Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  black, 
marked  with  fquare  rully-coloured  fpots  on  the  back. 

Pupa  black,  marked  with  fmail  projections  and  tawney 
dots. 

Wings  angular,  tawney,  fpotted  with  black;  the  *  po/ychlo 
upper  ones  marked  on  their  lupeiior  furface  with  four  ros. 
black  dots.  166.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  fruit  trees. 

Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  blackilh,  marked  with  a 
yellow  line  on  the  fides.  Pupa  of  a  flelh  colour. 

Wings  angular,  tawney,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the*  urtica, 
fuperior  furface  of  the  upper  wings  marked  with  three 
black  dots.  167.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  common 
on  the  nettle  ;  luppofed,  though  often  falfely,  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  fpring.  Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  brown, 
variegated  with  green  ;  the  head  black.  Pupa  brown, 
marked  with  fmall  proje&ions,  and  golden  fpots  on  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  entirely  of  a  golden  colour.  This 
inftdl,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  genus,  p.  ata/anto, 
polyckloros ,  jo ,  &c.  foon  after  their  enlargement  from 
the  chryfalis  ftate,  difcharge  a  few  drops  of  a  redditti 
coloured  fluid  ;  which  in  places  where  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  numbers,  has  had  the  appearance  of 
a  fhower  of  blood,  and  been  marked  by  writers  as  a 
prodigy  foreboding  fome  extraordinary  evtnt. 

Wings  angular,  tawney,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  under*  C  album 
ones  marked  on  their  inferior  furface  with  a  white  C.  168. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  nettle,  w'illow,  and  goofe- 
berry.  Larva  folitary,  prickly,  and  tawney  ;  the  back 
yellow  on  the  fore  part,  and  white  behind.  Pupa  of  a 
flefti  colour,  contradled  in  the  middle,  dotted  with  gold. 

Wings  notched,  yellow,  variegated  with  black,  and hypjipyle. 
radiated  at  the  tips  ;  the  under  ones  marked  with  feven 
red  dots.  607.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  arijiolochia 
clematis.  Larva  yellow,  marked  with  black,  furniflied 
with  prickles  fet  round  in  a  circle  ;  red,  with  black 
tips. 

Wings  black,  fpotted  with  white;  the  upper  ones*  atalanta. 
marked  with  a  purple  band  on  both  fides,  the  under 
with  a  purple,  band  along  the  edge.  175.  A  native  of 
Europe  and  America  ;  on  the  nettle.  Larva  folitary, 
prickly,  green,  marked  with  yellow  lines  on  the  fides. 

Pupa  marked  with  fmall  projections;  blackilh  above, 
and  afh-coloured  below,  dotted  with  gold. 

Wings  angularly  notched,  brown,  marked  with  izw-celtis. 
ney  fpots  and  a  fingle  white  one  ;  the  under  wings  gray 
on  their  inferior  furfaces.  639.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Larva  green,  marked  with  white  lines,  fpotted 
with  black.  Pupa  green,  marked  with  white  lines. 

Wings  flightly  notched,  variegated,  and  reticulated, levana, 
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on  their  inferior  furface;  the  upper  ones  marked  on  their 
fu  peri  or  furface  with  fome  white  fpots.  201.  A  native 
of  Europe;  on  the  common  thiftle.  Larva  gregarious, 
prickly,  and  black  ;  legs  red  ;  head  marked  with  two 
prickles;  pupa  furnidied  with  (mall  brown  projections; 
thor-iX  yellowifti  below. 

*  adippe.  Wings  notched,  brown,  fpotted  with  black,  adorned 

on  the  inferior  furface  with  twenty-three  filvery  fpots. 
212.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  viola  odorata  and 
tricolor:  thefilver  fpots  fometimes,  though  rarely,  change 
into  yellow;  larva  afn-coloured  or  brown,  covered  with 
many  reddilh  prickles,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  a 
black  line,  riling  out  of  a  white  one  ;  pupa  brown, 
marked  with  lilver  dots. 

6.  Plebeii. 

A.  Rurales. 

cupido.  Under  wings  terminating  in  fix  fmall  projections, 

white  on  their  inferior  furface,  marked  with  filver  fpots. 
217.  A  native  of  America;  on  the  cotton.  Larva 
white,  dotted  with  black. 

*  betula.  Wings  furnilhed  with  a  flight  tail,  the  under  ones 

marked  with  two  white  flreaks.  220.  A  native  of 
Europe;  on  the  birch  and  floe.  Wings  of  the  male 
marked  with  tawney  fpots  ;  larva  thick,  green  marked 
with  two  obliquely  tranfverfe  white  lines,  and  two  fmall 
furrows  on  the  back  ;  pupa  fmooth,  of  a  ruftv  colour. 

pruni.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown  above,  with  a  red 

fpot  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  ones  ;  lower  wings  beneath 
with  a  tawney  marginal  band,  dotted  with  black.  221., 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  plum-tree.  Larva  thick, 
grepn,  with  a  pale  lateral  line;  pupa  brown,  with  a 
white  head. 

*  quercus.  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  bluifh,  beneath  alh-coloured, 
with  a  white  (freak  and  double  tawney  dot  near  the  tail. 
222.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak.  Larva  thick 
above,  of  a  rofe  colour  ;  with  three  lines  of  green  dots. 
Pupa  fmooth,  of  a  rufty  colour  ;  with  three  lines  of 
brown  dots  on  the  back. 

Wings  tailed,  brown,  without  fpots  ;  the  inferior 
furfaces  marked  with  a  white  ftreak,  and  tawney  cir¬ 
cular  fpots ;  the  under  wings  marked  with  a  black  dot. 
729.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  cherry  tree. 

Wings  furnidied  with  a  tail,  blue,  with  a  white 
fpotted  edge,  white  on  their  inferior  furfaces,  marked 
with  black  fquare  fpots,  and  a  reddifli  band.  743.  A, 
native  of  Europe ;  on  the fedum  te/ephium.  Larva  green ; 
marked  with  a  red  line  on  the  back.  Pupa  obtufe  ; 
green  on  the  anterior,  and  brown  on  the  pofierior  part. 

Wings  entire,  and  blue  with  a  black  edge;  beneath 
of  a  brownifh  colour,  adorned  with  a  (freak  of  dots 
refembling  ocelli  ;  the  under  wings  on  their  inferior 
furface  blue  at  the  bafe.  750.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  do  wer  of  the  njlragalus  and  mel/i/ot.  Larva  pale  ; 
marked  with  a  red  (freak  on  the  back,  and  on  the  fides 
with  oblique  green  lines  ;  head  black.  Pupa  brown, 
fpotted  with  black. 

B.  Urbico/ee. 

Wings  perfectly  entire,  fpreading  fo  as  to  form  an 
obtufe  angle,  tawney,  marked  with  a  fmall  white  line 
and  with  white  dots  beneath.  256.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  the  line  wanting  in  the  female.  Larva  of  a 
fliining  red  ;  head  black,  with  a  white  fl rip  on  the 
nollar.  Pupa  long,  cylindrical,  and  brown. 


cerajt. 

fedi. 

cyllarus. 

comma. 
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Wings  perfectly  entire,  fpreading  fo  as  to  form  an  ob-  *  litiea. 
tufe  angle;  tawney,  with  a  black  margin.  817.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  upper  wings  in  the  male  marked  with  a 
fmall  black  line  on  the  middle.  Larva  folitary  and 
green.  Pupa  green  ;  with  a  very  thin  covering. 

Wings  notched  and  Ipreading  fo  as  to  form  an  obtufe  *  malvce . 
angle;  brown,  waved  with  a(h  colour  ;  the  upper  wings 
marked  with  tranfparent  dots  ;  the  under  ones  with 
white  dots.  267.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  ma/va 
and  1 dthcea .  Larva  gray  ;  head  black ;  neck  marked 
with  four  lulphur-coloured  dots.  It  draws  together  the 
leaves  on  which  it  feeds,  by  threads  which  it  fpins 
Pupa  hunch-backed  and  bluifh. 


876  fpecies  of  the  butterfly  have  been  deferibed  in 
the  lalt  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  publilhed  by 
Gmelin;  but  a  great  many  more  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  collections  of  the  curious,  which  have  not  yet  been 
deferibed  by  any  author. 


Sphinx,  Hawk-moth, 

Antenna  nearly  prrfmatic,  thickeft  in  the  middle. 

Tongue  (in  molt  fpecies)  projecting.  Feelers  two, 

bent  back.  Wings  defleCted. 

*  Legitimae.  Antennce  fca/y ,  Feelers  hairy ,  Tongue 
Spiral. 

f  Wings  angular. 

The  under  wings  reddifli,  adorned  with  a  blue  eye.*  oce/lata. 
I.  Native  of  Europe  and  America  ;  on  the  fpircra , 
willow,  and  fruit  trees  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  a 
rufty  coloured  fpot,  the  tongue  very  (hurt.  The  larva 
folitary,  rough,  green,  and  furuifhed  with  a  tail  ;  marked 
with  obtufe  white  ftreak1',  and  dotted  with  yellow  ocelli. 

The  pupa  is  brown,  with  a  black  back. 

Wings  angularly  notched,  yellowifti,  roaiked  on  quercus. 
the  under  furface  with  brown  bands ;  the  under  wings 
with  a  red  band.  48.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  oak. 

The  body  of  the  mal^is  afti-coloured  ;  that  of  the  female 
brown.  The  larva  folitary,  furnilhed  with  a  lail,  and 
green;  marked  on  the  fides  with  oblique  white  llripes, 
and  with  reddifli  (pecks.  The  pupa  a  light  brown,  with 
reddilh  edges. 

Wings  dentated,  reverfed  and  gray;  the  nndrr  wings  *  populi. 
of  a  rufty  colour  at  the  bafe  ;  the  upper  one-  marked 
with  a  white  dot.  2.  Native  of  Europe;  on  th»-  poplar 
and  willow.  The  larva  folitary,  rough,  green,  furnilhed 
with  a  tail ;  it  is  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  white  line, 
and  with  white  oblique  crofs  (tripes.  The  pupa  a  duiky 
gray,  and  of  a  rufty  colour  behind. 

Wings  marked  with  greenifh  bands,  and  clouded  *  tiliae. 
with  dark  green  ;  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  upper 
wings  of  a  yellowifti  brick-colour.  13.  Native  of 
Europe;  on  the  lime-tree.  The  larva  folitary,  rough, 
green,  furnilhed  with  a  tail.  It  grows  fmaller  towards 
the  head,  and  is  marked  on  the  fides  with  oblique 
blood-coluured  and  yellow  ftripes.  The  pupa  of  a  duiky 
brown. 

Wings  irregularly  notched,  and  greenifli,  marked  arnothrra. 
with  a  dark  green  band  ;  the  under  wings  tawney,  and 
black  at  the  tips.  54.  Native  of  Europe  :  on  the 
anothera.  The  larva  folitary,  brown,  and  without  a 
tail  ;  marked  with  blood-coloured  fpecks,  and  with  a 
black  ocellus,  the  pupil  of  which  is  white,  on  the  laft 
A  a  2  frgroent 
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fegment  but  one  of  the  abdomen.  The  pup  is  unco¬ 
vered,  and  light  brown. 

Wings  faintly  angular  and  green  j  variegated  with 
bands  of  pale  or  dark  green,  and  yellow.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  nerium.  The  larva  folitary,  dotted 
with  white,  and  marked  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  with 
a  blue  ocellus.  The  tail  is  bent  down,  and  almoft  joint¬ 
ed.  The  pupa  yellow,  marked  with  a  black  line  and 
black  dots  on  the  back. 

f  f  Wings  entire. 

Wing3  clouded  ;  the  under  ones  faintly  marked  with 
bands  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  belts  of  red,  black, 
and  white.  6.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  convolvulus. 
It  fmells  of  ambergrife.  Its  eyes  are  very  bright.  The 
larva  furnifhed  with  a  tail  ;  marked  on  each  fide  with 
oblique  white  lines,  and  dotted  with  faint  ocelli.  The 
pupa  light  brown,  furnilhed  with  a  reflected  involuted 
horn. 

The  under  wings  reddifh,  marked  with  three  black 
bands  ;  the  abdomen  red,  furrounded  with  black  belts. 
8.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  privet,  lilac,  a(h,  and 
elder.  The  larva  green,  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail  ; 
marked  on  the  tides  with  oblique  (freaks  of  a  carnation 
colour  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  white 
towards  the  poflerior.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
ere£l,  and  it  reds  with  the  feet  elevated.  The  pupa 
brown  ;  with  a  tail  formed  of  four  fmall  projections. 

The  under  wings  yellow,  marked  with  brown  bands  ; 
the  abdomen  yellow,  marked  with  black  belts,  p. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  jeffamine,  potato,  and  hemp. 
It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Africa  and  Afia  •,  but  the  varie¬ 
ty  to  be  met  with  there,  is  double  the  fize  of  that  in 
Europe.  It  makes  a  noife  by  rubbing  its  feelers  againff 
its  tongue.  The  larva  is  folitary,  and  lies  concealed 
under  ground  all  day,  coming  out  in  the  evening  to 
feed.  It  is  yellow  dotted  with  black,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  tail  which  is  bent  down  ;-  it  is  marked  on  the 
fides  with  crofs  lines,  half  blue,  half  green.  The  pupa 
light  brown,  marked  on  both  fides  with  black  fpecks. 

Wings  gray,  marked  with  white  flreaks  ;  the  under 
ones  with  brown  ones,  and  with  fix  red  fpots,  1 2. 
Native  of  the  fouch  of  Europe  ;  on  the  vinp.  The 
larva  is  brown,  marked  on  the  fides  with  two  white 
lines,  and  with  two  ocelli  on  each  fide  of  the  neck.  It 
is  furnifhed  with  a  tail.  The  pupa  is  of  a  dark  brown 
before,  and  of  a  light  brown  behind. 

The  wings  variegated  with  purple  and  green  ;  the 
undtr  wings  red,  and  black  at  the  bafe,  i  7.  Native 
of  Europe  ;  on  the  French  willow,  the  balfam,  the  con¬ 
volvulus,  and  the  vine.  The  larva  is  furnilhed  with  a 
tail,  and  is  fpotted  with  black  ;  it  is  alfo  adorned  with 
two  blue  ocelli  on  each  fide  of  the  neck.  The  pupa  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dufky  gray,  and 
brown  on  the  poflerior  part,  marked  with  dark-coloured 
fpecks. 

Wings  gray  ;  the  upper  ones  marked  with  two  green 
bands  ;  the  under  with  two  red  bands,  with  a  black 
ftreak  at  the  bafe-,  the  antennae  a  pure  white.  ip. 
Native  of  Europe  5  on  the  euphorbia.  The  larva  is  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  a  tail,  and  is  black,  marked  with  white  ; 
marked  with  a  blood  coloured  line  on  the  back,  and  on 
the  fides  with  yellow  dots.  The  pupa  light  brown, 
marked  with  black  fpecks. 

,1 


*  *  Sefise.  The  wings  entire ;  the  Tail furnijhed  with 
a  beard ;  the  Tongue  proj effing,  and  terminating  a- 
bruptly  ;  the  Antenna  cylindrical , 

The  fides  of  the  abdomen  variegated  with  black  and  *  J/ellata- 
white  ;  the  under  wings  of  a  rufty  colour.  27.  Na-  rum. 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  madder,  and  on  the  reft  of  thefe 
plants  which  form  the  natural  order  called  Jlellatce. 

The  larva  is  fpotted  with  white,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a 
blue  tapering  tail,  of  a  rufty  colour  at  the  tip.  The 
pupa  brown. 

The  abdomen  black,  marked  with  a  yellow  band  ;  *  fucifor* 
the  wings  tranfparent,  with  a  black  edge.  28.  Na-wzfr. 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  woodbine,  and  on  the  fcabious. 

The  larva  is  green,  marked  on  the  fides  with  a  yellow 
line,  and  furnifhed  with  a  reddifh  horn.  The  pupa 
black,  marked  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  with  yellow 
ftreaks,  and  enclofed  in  a  follicle. 

The  wings  tranfparent  ;  the  abdomen  yellow,  with  *  apifor* 
black  incifures;  the  thorax  black,  marked  with  two  mis. 
yellow  fpots.  2p.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  flowers. 

The  larva  on  the  trunk  of  the  poplar-tree. 

The  upper  wings  brown,  the  under  wings  tranfpa-_/p£ff. 
rent ;  the  abdomen  black,  marked  with  three  yellow 
belts.  10  2.  Native  of  Europe. 

The  wings  tranfparent,  with  a  black  edge  and  black  *  vefpifofi 
band  ;  the  abdomen  black  ;  the  fecond  and  laft  feg-  mis. 
ments  maiked  with  a  yellow  margin.  31.  Native  of 
Europe. 

The  wings  tranfparent,  with  a  black  edge  and  black*  tipuli- 
band  ;  the  abdomen  black  ;  the  incifures  are  alternately  formts. 
marked  with  a  yellow  margin.  32.  Native  of  Europe. 

Feeds  on  the  pith  of  the  common  red  currant. 

*  *  *  ZNgaer.se  Fabricii,  f.  Adfcitse.  The  Tongue 
projeffing,  and  Jeluceous  ;  the  Antenna  thicker  in  the 
middle. 

The  upper  wings  blue,  marked  will)  fix  red  dots;  the  *  Jilipen- 
under  wings  red  with  a  blue  edge.  34.  Native  o {du/a. 
Europe  ;  on  the  fpiraa  jilipendula.  There  is  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  this  fpecies  (/3.  peucedant)  diftinguifhed  by  a  red 
belt  on  the  abdomen,  which  feeds  on  the  ptucedanus. 

The  larva  is  thick,  of  a  fulphur-colnur  ;  maiked  with 
four  rows  of  black  dots,  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail.  The 
pupa  is  brown,  of  a  fulphur- colour  in  the  middle,  and 
marked  with  brown  fpecks. 

Black  ;  the  upper  Nvings  green,  marked  with  thr ezpythia, 
oblong  blood-coloured  fpots,  placed  near  one  another  ; 
the  under  ones  red.  ic6.  Native  of  Europe.  The 
larva  hairy  and  white  ;  the  head  maiked  with  two  lines 
of  black  dots;  the  fore  legs  are  black  ;  the  hind  legs 
yellow. 

Blue  ;  the  upper  wings  green,  marked  with  five  red ^ J'u/V!'a% 
fpots;  the  under  ones  of  a  blood  colour,  and  without 
fpots.  107.  Native  of  Europe;  on  the  lotus  corni- 
culatus. 

Gri  enifh-black  ;  the  wings  marked  with  tranfparent^^^ 
dots,  fix  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the  under  wings  ; 
the  abdomen  marked  with  a  yellow  belt.  35.  Native 
of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak,  &c.  The  larva  biown,  with 
reddifh  head  and  legs  ;  with  tufts  of  whitifh  feathers  on 
the  back. 

B!  ue  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  with  fix  red  dots;  the  epJdte. 
undtr  ones  with  one  red  dot  ;  the  abdomen  gilt  with  a 
red  belt.  36.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
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medicago.  Sometimes  the  wings  are  dotted  with  white, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  upper  wings  and  the  abdomen  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  yellow  belt.  The  larva  hairy  and  yellowilh  ; 
the  head,  legs,  and  two  lines  on  the  body,  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

1 65  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lalt  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

71.  PHALJEXA,  Moth. 

Antenna  growing  gradually  fmaller  from  their  bafe  to 
their  tip.  Tongue  fpiral.  Jaws  none.  Shield  (in 
moil  fpecies)  fhort,  and  of  a  horny  fubllance. 

Moths  flv  about  at  night,  have  their  antennae  com- 
pofed  of  many  articulations,  and  commonly  pe&inated 
in  one  or  both  fexes.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the  nec- 
tareous  juice  of  flowers.  The  larva  is  adive,  commonly 
fmooth,  and  more  or  lefs  cylindrical,  and  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  pupa  remains  torpid,  is  gene¬ 
rally  cylindrical,  fometimes  pointed  before,  fometimes 
at  both  ends,  and  in  mull  instances  covered  with  a  fol¬ 
licle. 


PhaUENLE  dividuntur  in, 

J.  Bombyces.  Larva  16- 
poda,  faepius  pilofa,  fub- 
cylindrica  ;  pupa  apice 
acuminata  ;  aniennis  fili- 
formibus,  apice  acutis  ; 
palpis  duobus,  compref- 
fis,  reflexis,  aequalibus, 
pilofis,  obtufis;  lingua 
fpirali,  brevi,  membra- 
nacea,  vix  exferta,  fili- 
formi,  obtufa,  bifida. 


a.  A/tacos,  alis  patulis. 


Moths  are  divided  into, 

I.  Bombyces.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  generally  hairy, 
nearly  cylindrical,  arid 
furnilhed  with  16  feet  ; 
whofe  pupa  is  dravvn  to  a 
point  at  the  head  ;  and 
which  have  their  antennae 
filiform  and  lharp  at  the 
tip  ;  two  feelers,  equal, 
comprtffd,  bent  back, 
hairy  and  blunt  ;  the 
tongue  fpiral,  !hort, mem¬ 
branaceous  (lightly  pro¬ 
jecting,  filiform,  blunt, 
and  divided  at  the  extre¬ 
mity. 

a  Atlacos ,  with  fpreading 
wings. 


b.  Bombyces ,  alis  non  pa-  b.  Bombyces ,  with  wings 


tulis. 

not  fpreading. 

a.  Alis  reverfis. 

U. 

Wings  reverfed. 

fi.  deflexis. 

defleded. 

y.  incumbentibus. 

’/• 

incumbent. 

3.  convolutis. 

3. 

convoluted. 

fetacea,  bifida  ;  alis  in. 
quiefcentibus,  ut  pluri- 
mum  patulis,  horizonta- 
libus. 


a.  Alis  angulatis,  antennis 

ut  plurimum  pec- 
tinatis. 

b.  integris. 

c.  rotundatis. 

3.  Tortrices.  Alis  ob- 
tufiffimi=,  fere  retufis, 
margine  exteriore  cur- 
vo  ;  antennis  filiformi- 
bus ;  palpis  duobus  ae¬ 
qualibus,  nudiufculis, 
bafi  cylindricis,  medio 
dilatato-ovatis,  apice  fe- 
taceis  ;  lingua  porreda, 
membranacea,  fetacea, 
bifida  ;  larva  16-poda, 
folia,  quae  vorat,  et  in- 
tra  quae  fe  recipit,  filis 
contoiquente,  et  con- 
nedente. 


4.  Pyralides.  Aliscon- 
niventibus,  in  figuram 
deltoideam  forficatam; 
aniennis  filiformit:u‘, 
articulis  obfoletis ;  pal¬ 
pis  duobus  aequalibus, 
reflexis,  membranaceis, 
cylindricis  ;  lingua  por¬ 
reda,  membranacea,  fe¬ 
tacea,  bifidaj  larva  14 
— 16-poda. 


branaceous,  and  cylindri¬ 
cal;  the  tongue  membra¬ 
naceous,  fetaceous,  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  extremity, and 
projecting  ;  the  wings, 
when  at  rtft,  fpreading 
horizontally. 

i.  Wings  angular  ;  anten¬ 
na,  for  the 
moft  part,  pec¬ 
tinated. 

'.  entire. 

round. 

Tortrices, Thofewhich 

have  their  wings  very- 
blunt,  with  a  curved  ex¬ 
terior  margin ;  the  anten¬ 
nae  filiform  ;  two  feelers 
equal,  nearly  fmooth,  cy¬ 
lindrical  at  the  bafe,  di¬ 
lated  in  the  middle  into 
an  oval  form,  and  feta¬ 
ceous  towards  the  tip  ; 
the  tongue  membrana¬ 
ceous,  fetaceous,  divided 
at  the  extremity, and  pro- 
jeCling;  and  whofe  larvae 
are  furnilhed  with  i6feet, 
and  twill  up  the  leaves 
on  which  they  feed,  by- 
means  of  threads  they 
fpin,  into  a  retreat  for 
themfelves. 

.  Pyralides. Thofewhich 
have  the  wings  palling 
over  one  another,  form¬ 
ing  a  forked  figure  re- 
fembling  the  Greek  3 ; 
the  antennae  filiform, with 
their  articulations  faintly 
exprtflVd  ;  two  feelers  e- 
qual,  bent  back,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  cylindri¬ 
cal;  the  tongue  membra¬ 
naceous,  fetaceous,  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  extremity,  and 
projeCling  ;  whofe  larva 
has  from  14  to  16  feet. 


2.  Geometry.  Larva  oc- 
to  vel  decem-poda,  pedi- 
bus  peCioralibus  6,  cau- 
dalibus  2,  et  interdum 
fubcaudalibus  2  ;  hirudi- 
nem  ir.flar  incedans,  dura 
quiefcitat  trtCla,  gla¬ 
bra  ;  pupa  apice  acumi¬ 
nata  ;  antennis  filiformi- 
bus  articuli-.  obfoletis  ; 
palpis  duobus  aequali¬ 
bus,  reflexi-,  membrana¬ 
ceis,  cylindricis  ;  lingua 
porreda,  membranacea, 


2.  G  eometre:.  Thofe  whole 
larvae  are  fmooth,  and 
have  eight  or  ten  feet,  fix 
attached  to  tht  breall, 
two  to  the  tail,  and  fome¬ 
times  two  more  near  to 
the  tail  ;  moving  like  a 
leech,  and  reding  in  an 
ered  poflure  ;  whofe  pu¬ 
pae  are  pointed  at  the 
head  ;  which  have  fili¬ 
form  antennae,  with  faint 
articulations,  two  feelers 
equal,  bent  back,  mem- 


5.  Noctile.  Larva  16- 
poda,  faepius  glabra,  pupa 
apice  acuminata,  antcn- 
nis  fetaceis,  palpis  duo¬ 
bus  comprelTis,  pilofi-, 
apice  cylindricis,  nudis; 
lingua  porreda,  cornea, 
fetacea,  bifida. 


NocTUE.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  for  the  moll 
part  fmooth,  and  furnilh¬ 
ed  with  16  feet  ;  whofe 
pupae  are  pointed  at  the 
bead,  and  have  their  an¬ 
tennae  fetaceous ;  two 
feelers  comprefild,  hairy, 
with  naked  cylindrical 
tips  ;  the  tongue  formed 
of  a  horny  fubllance,  fe¬ 
taceous,  divided  St  the 
point,  and  projeding. 

a.  Ali* 
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a.  Alis  patulis. 

b.  incumbentibus. 

*.  Thorace  lsevi. 

(Z.  criftato. 

c.  Alis  deflexis. 

<t.  Thorace  lsevi. 
fi.  criftato. 

6.  TlXEX.  Larva  t6-poda, 
faepius  intra  cucullum 
latente  ;  pupa  anterius 
acuminata;  antennis  fe- 
taceis  ;  lingua  membra- 
nacea,  fetacea,  bifida. 


a.  Tinea,  palpis  quatuor, 
inaequalibus ;  larva  fae- 
pius  rebus  culinariis,  vef- 
timentis,  pellibus,  &c. 
viflitante. 

b.  Tinea,  palpis  duobus 
ad  medium  bifidis,lacinia 
interiori  acutiffima. 


E  N  T  O  M 

a.  Wings  fpreading. 

b.  incumbent. 

«.  Thorax  fmooth. 

/S.  crefted. 

c.  Wings  deflefled. 

x.  Thorax  fmooth. 
fl.  crefted. 

6.  Tines.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  have  16  feet,  and 
moft  commonly  lie  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  covering; 
whofe  pupa  is  pointed  at 
the  head  ;  and  have  the 
antennae  fetaceous,  the 
tongue  membranaceous, 
fetaceous,  and  divided  at 
the  extremity. 

a  .  Tinea,  with  four  unequal 
feelers;  whofe  larva  feed 
on  clothes,,  hides,  furni¬ 
ture,  &c. 

b.  Tinea,  two  feelers  divi¬ 
ded  to  the  middle,  the 
interior  divifion  very 
ffiarp. 


7.  Pterophori  five  Am-7, 
CIT/E.  Alis  digitatis  ad 
bafin  ufque  fiftis  ;  anten¬ 
nis  fetaceis  ;  palpis  duo- 
bus  tenuiftimis,  cylindri- 
cis,  filiformibus,  reflexis, 
nudis,  apice  fubulatis  ; 
lingua  porreifta,  mem- 
branacea,  elongata,  fe¬ 
tacea,  bifida;  larva  16- 
poda,  ovata,  pilofa  ;  pu¬ 
pa  nuda  apice,  fubulata. 


Pterophori  or  AlucitJE. 
Thofe  which  have  their 
wingsdivided  to  the  bafe 
into  feveral  portions;  the 
antennae  fetaceous;  two 
feelers,  very  {lender,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  filiform,  bent 
back,  fmooth,  and  ta¬ 
pering  at  the  tip;  the 
tongue  membranaceous, 
fetaceous,  divided  at  the 
extremity, projecting, and 
very  long  ;  whofe  larvae 
are  oval,  hairy,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  16  feet. 


8.  Hapiali.  Larva  16- 
poda,  fubcylindrica,  fae- 
pius  glabra,  radicibus 
plantarum  viClitante  ; 
pupa  folliculata,  cylin- 
drica,  apice  acuminata  ; 
antennis  brevibus,  mo- 
niliformibus;  palpis  duo- 
bus  aequalibus,  obtufis, 
compreflis,  membrana- 
ceis,  reflexis ;  linguae- 
que  bifidae  inter  hos  ru- 
dimento. 


8.  Hapiali.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  cylindrical, 
commonly  fmooth,  fur- 
niflied  with  16  feet,  and 
feed  on  therootsof  plants  ; 
whofe  pupa  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  pointed  at  the  head, 
and  enclofed  in  a  follicle ; 
and  have  ftiort,  monili- 
form  antennae;  two  feel¬ 
ers,  equal,  obtufe,  com- 
prefled,  membranaceous, 
bent  back,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  divided  tongue 
placed  between  them. 

I 
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*  Antenna  filiform. 
a.  Feelers  comprejfed. 

•{•  Wings  fpreading.  Attaci. 

Wings  curved,  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  up-  atlas. 
per  and  under  furfaces,  variegated  with  yellow,  marked 
with  a  tranlparent  fpot ;  the  upper  wings  have  a  fmall 
tranfparent  fpot  joined  to  the  other.  1.  Native  of  Afia 
and  America  ;  on  the  orange  tree.  Each  articulation 
of  the  antenna  has  two  proje&ions  proceeding  from 
them  in  oppolite  dire&ions.  The  larva  has  hairy  tu¬ 
bercles  fet  round  it  in  circles.  It  fpins  a  large  ball  of 
filk,  which  is  unravelled  with  very  great  difficulty. 

Wings  of  a  dark  carnation  colour  ;  the  under  ones  niBitans. 
marked  with  a  rufty-coloured  eye,  the  pupil  of  which 
is  tranfparent.  469.  Native  of  Africa.  Female  larger 
than  the  male. 

Wings  round,  clouded  with  gray,  and  faintly  marked  * pavonia 
with  bands,  adorned  with  a  long  femitranfparent  ocellus. 

7.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  heath,  bramble,  the  rufe, 
the  elm,  the  willow,  and  fruit  trees.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this  fpecies,  minor,  media,  and  major.  The 
antennae  in  the  male  are  more  diftinftly  pectinated  than 
in  the  female.  The  larva  is  gregarious,  and  green, 
having  red  and  yellow  hairy  tubercles  fet  round  it  in 
circles.  The  pupa  is  blackiffi,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  follicle,  which  is  elaftic,  and  afting  like  a  valve. 

Wings  of  a  brick  colour,  adorned  with  an  eye  of  a  tau. 
violet  colour;  with  a  white  fpear-ffiaped  pupil.  8.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  birch,  The  larva  green,  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fides  with  oblique  white  ftreaks,  the  back  co¬ 
vered  with  knots.  The  pupa  light-brown  and  hairy. 

f  f  Boiribyces.  Wings  not  fpreading. 
x.  Wings  revetfied. 

Wings  of  a  brick  colour,  notched,  and  marked  with populfo- 
a  great  many  brown  fpots  like  crefcents.  485.  Na-/*«. 

tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  white  poplar. 

Wings  notched,  and  of  a  rufty  colour;  the  mouth*  querci . 
and  (hanks  of  the  legs  black.  18.  Native  of  Europe folia. 
on  grafs,  the  floe,  pear  tree,  apple,  and  willow.  The 
larva  is  hairy,  of  a  rufty  colour,  with  a  blue  neck,  and 
furniffied  with  a  flight  tail.  The  pupa  brown,  marked 
with  red  bands. 

Wings  fawn-coloured,  marked  with  two  whitilli  *  rubi. 
ftreaks  on  their  upper  furface.  21.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  bramble  and  willow.  The  larva  is  hairy,  black 
on  the  under  fide,  and  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with 
black  rings  on  the  upper  fide.  When  young  it  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  veil  of  black  filk.  The  pupa  blackifli, 
marked  with  three  yellow  rings,  and  enclofed  in  a  co¬ 
vering  of  filk. 

Wings  notched,  yellow,  and  marked  with  two  brown pruni. 
ftreaks  and  a  white  dot.  22.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  plum.  The  larva  is  fmooth,  of  an  afli  colour, 
marked  with  blue  lines,  and  furniffied  with  tufts  of  hair 
on  the  neck  and  along  the  fides;  the  hind-legs  are 
ftretched  out,  and  at  a  diftance  from  or#  another.  The 
pupa  black  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  of  a  light 
brown  behind. 

Wings  faintly  notched,  and  yellow,  marked  witha*^,0^;0. 
broad  tawney  flripe,  and  with  two  white  dots.  23.  Na-r/a> 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  grafs.  It  produces  oblong  eggs  of 
a  leaden  colour.,  marked  at  each  end  with  a  green  ring, 
and  with  a  green  dot  in  the  middle.  The  larva  has  a 
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*  quercus. 


*  lanef 
tris. 


*  vinula. 


mori. 


*  populi. 


eueria. 


*  cajlren- 


*  procef- 
Jionea. 


tail  and  a  creft,  is  hairy,  and  fpotted  on  the  fides  with 
white.  The  pupa  of  a  light  brown. 

Wings  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a  yellow  Areak ; 
the  upper  wings  with  a  white  dot.  25.  Native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  heath,  the  floe,  the  birch,  the  willow  and  oak. 
The  colour  of  the  female  is  paler  than  that  of  the  male. 
The  larva  is  hairy,  gray,  marked  with  black  rings,  and 
fpotted  with  white.  The  pupa  is  enclofed  in  a  thick 
covering  of  filk,  is  green,  and  brown  on  the  fore  part. 

Wings  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a  white  ftreak; 
the  upper  wings  are  white  at  the  bafe,  and  marked  with 
a  white  dot.  28.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the.  )ime 
tree,  the  floe,  and  the  willow.  It  produces  eggs  cover¬ 
ed  with  afh-coloured  wool.  The  larva  is  hairy  and 
black  ;  each  of  its  fegments  is  marked  with  three  white 
dots  between  two  red  tufted  fpots.  It  is  gregarious,  and 
lives  in  habitations  which  it  forms  for  itfelf  compofed  of 
many  cells  ;  going  out  in  queft  of  food,  it  returns 
through  parallel  holes.  The  pupa  is  of  a  fulphur  co¬ 
lour.  V 

Wings  nearly  reverfed,  waved  and  flreaked  with 
brown;  body  white,  dotted  with  black.  29.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  on  the  willow  and  poplar.  Larva  folitary, 
green,  and  brown  on  the  back,  on  which  there  is  fituat- 
ed  a  turgid  prominence;  the  tail  is  furnifhed  with  two 
bridles  ;  it  difcharges  an  acrid  fluid  from  a  chink  under 
its  head.  Pupa  brown. 

Silk-worm.  Wings  pale,  marked  with  three  faint 
brown  flreaks,  and  a  brown  circular  fpot.  33.  Native 
of  China  and  Perfia  ;  on  the  mulberry.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  Juflinian.  It  varies  a  little  in 
fize  and  colour  ;  the  wings  being  fometimes  vellowifh, 
fomelimes  whitifh.  The  larva  is  furnifhed  with  a  tail, 
is  naked,  and  whitifh.  The  pupa  light  brown,  enclofed 
in  a  thick  filky  covering,  from  which  filk  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  firfl  perfon  who  unravelled  the  cocoons  of 
the  filk-worm,  and  manufactured  them  into  filk,  was 
Pnmphilia,  a  woman  of  Coos,  the  daughter  of  Latous, 
( Vide  Plin.  xi.  22.)  ;  feu  potius  FI  at  is  filia ,  (Ariflot. 
Anim.  v.  19.). 

Brown  and  whitifh  on  the  fore-part  ;  the  wings 
brownifh,  marked  with  a  whitifh  fpreading  firipe,  with 
a  fmall  one  placed  clofe  by  it.  34.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  poplar,  and  on  fruit  trees.  The  larva  hairy,  and 
of  an  afh-colour,  darker  on  the  back  ;  each  fegment  is 
marked  with  two  pairs  of  red  dots.  The  pupa  is  brown 
on  the  fore  part,  and  rcddifh  behind. 

Wings  yellow  (in  the  ft  male  brows),  marked  with  a 
white  dot,  and  becoming  paler  towards  the  tip.  499. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  floe,  & c.  It  depofits  rough 
eggs  in  clufters.  The  larva  gregarious,  hairy,  and  light- 
brown.  The  divifions  between  the  fegments  black, 
and  marked  on  the  fides  with  blue  fpots  and  fulphur  co¬ 
loured  dots.  The  pupa  yellowifh. 

Wing-  dark-coloured,  marked  with  two  pale  bands, 
36.  Native  of  Europe;  feeds  on  the  pilofel/u, jncea, 
millefolium ,  alchemilla,  and  euphorbia.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  in  circles  round  branches.  The  larva  is  gregari¬ 
ous,  confirming  a  great  variety  of  veretables;  it  feeds 
under  a  web,  and  frequently  fhifts  its  quarters  :  it  is 
hairy,  blue,  and  marked  with  red  lines  dotted  with 
black.  The  pupa  is  dark-coloured. 

Wings  of  a  brownifh  nth-colour  :  the  female  marked 
with  one  dark  firipe  ;  the  male  with  three.  37.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak.  Of  a  middle  fize.  The  Iar- 
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vre  gregarious,  hairy,  of  a  brownifh  afh-colour,  black  on 
the  back,  and  marked  with  yellow  warts  :  they  move 
in  fets,  differing  in  number.  The  (kin  which  they  call 
excites  inflammation  when  touched. 

/3.  Wings  defected, 
f  Tongue  Jhort. 

||  Back fmoolk. 

Wings  whitifh,  marked  on  the  back  with  a  brown  rufa, 
fpot,  and  with  fix  brown  fpots  like  crefcents  on  the 
lower  wings.  508.  Native  of  Europe.  The  under 
wings  white,  with  a  brown-edge  ;  the  antennae  pefti- 
nated  and  brown  ;  the  legs  brown. 

Wings  black,  with  white  veins;  the  under  wings  *  planter 
yellow,  with  a  black,  edge,  and  dottsd  with  black,  qi.ginis. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  on  theplantane,  elm,  and  hyacinth. 

The  under  wings  in  the  female  are  fcarlet ;  but  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  frequently  white,  with  a  black  edge 
and  black  fpots  :  when  caught  it  emits  a  yellow  drop 
from  its  collar.  Larva  hairy,  black,  with  the  back 
brown. 

Wings  white,  waved  with  black,  marked  with  blood-  *monach<t, 
coloured  rings  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen. 

43.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  bramble,  the  willow, 
the  apple,  the  oak,  the  larix,  and  other  fpecies  of  pine. 

To  thefe  lad  it  is  particularly  deftruclive.  Larva 
brownifh  afh-coloured,  with  red  tufts  on  the  back  ;  the 
fecond  fegment  of  its  body  is  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
of  a  heart-ihape.  Pupa  black. 

Wings  marked  with  fpots  clouded  with  gray  and  *  difpar,' 
brown  :  the  wings  of  the  female  whitifh,  with  black 
ftains.  44.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak,  the  lime, 
and  fruit  trees;  the  pell  of  orchards.  The  female  twice 
the  fize  of  the  male,  covers  her  eggs  with  balls  of  dull. 

The  larvre  feed  on  a  variety  of  vegetables,  are  hairy, 
marked  with  white  lines,  dotted  with  blue  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body,  and  with  red  behind.  When  touched 
they  excite  an  itching  in  the  hands.  The  pupa  is 
marked  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  with  four  black 
dots;  when  touched,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a  circle. 

Wings  of  a  fnow-white,  a  beard  of  a  rulty  colour*  chryfor- 
at  the  anus.  45.  Native  of  Europe;  on  the  oak  and  rhceo. 
fruit-trees.  There  is  a  fmaller  variety  of  this  fpecies 
with  brownilh  wings  in  India.  The  female  produces 
yellow  eggs,  and  covers  them  with  a  large  quantity  of 
tawney-coloured  wool.  The  larva  is  blackilh,  hairy, 
gregarious  ;  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  food  ;  marked 
with  two  red  lines  on  the  back,  tufted  with  white  on  the 
fides.  The  pupa  blackifh. 

||  ||  Back  furnijhcd  with  a  Cref. 

Wings  of  an  afh-colour,  marked  with  three  brown  * pudihun- 
waved  flreaks.  54.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies, 
fcopu/aris  /3.  Antennae  peflinated,  wings  whitifh,  mark¬ 
ed  with  three  dark  coloured  bands  ;  the  under  w  ings 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe;  on  the  oak,  beech, 
and  fruit-trees.  The  larva  is  yellow,  hairy  ;  the  tult 
on  the  tail  longer  than  the.  rt-fl,  and  red  ;  four  tufts  on 
the  back,  white;  the  head  is  pale  yellow.  I  he  pupa  is 
black  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  a  light  brown 
behind,  fpotted  with  yellow. 

Wings  clouded  ;  the  poflerinr  port  of  the  thorax  •  cqffut, 
marked  with  a  black  band  ;  antenna:  UaicllateJ.  63. 

A 
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A  native  of  Europe;  in  decayed  wood.  The  larva 
foraewhat  hairy,  of  a  carnation  colour  ;  rhe  head  black, 
and  back  of  a  blood-colour.  It  was  reckoned  a  deli¬ 
cacy  bv  the  Romans,  who  fattened  it  with  flour.  (Plin. 
xviii.  24.).  The  pupa  of  a  light  brown  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body,  and  yellow  behind. 

ceraria.  Wings  yellowifh,  marked  with  black  bands.  1306. 

A  native  of  Chili ;  on  a  kind  of  conyza.  The  larva  is 
naked,  and  red  ;  while  it  undergoes  its  metamorphofis, 
it  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a  kind  of  wax,  at  firft  white  and 
fweet,  and  afterwards  yellow  and  bitter,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  gather  in  the  autumn  and  put  into  cakes. 

f  f  Tongue  long. 

a.  Back fmooth. 

*  aulica.  The  upper  wings  gray,  and  dotted  with  yellow  ;  the 
under  ones  tawney  fpotted  with  black.  68.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  on  the  angelica ,  nettle,  and  grafs.  The 
larva  folitary,  black,  marked  with  white  warts  ;  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  it  is  covered  with  whitilh  hairs, 
and  underneath  with  hairs  of  a  rally  colour. 

ntalronula.  Wings  brown  ;  the  upper  wings  gray,  fpotted  with 
yellow  on  their  lbperior  furface ;  the  under  ones  yellow 
marked  with  black  bands.  92.  A  native  of  Europe ; 
.on  the  artemijia  vulgaris. 

b.  Back  furnijhed  with  a  Crejl. 

09.  "Wings  of  an  alh-colour,  (freaked  with  a  light  brown, 

and  marked  with  00.  81.  A  native,  of  Europe;  on 

the  oak.  Larva  naked,  of  a  violet-colour,  marked 
with  white  lines,  and  dots. 

eefculi.  Of  a  fnow  white  colour  ;  wings  marked  with  a  great 

number  of  bluilh -black  dots  ;  the  thorax  with  fix.  33. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  wood  of  the  pear  and  horfe- 
chefnut.  Larva  yellow,  dotted  with  black  ;  head  and 
tail  black. 

y.  Wings  incumbent. 

**gratninis.  Wings  gray  ;  marked  with  a  white  line  dividing  into 
three  branches,  and  a  white  dot.  75.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  on  grafs.  It  varies  in  fize,  and  is  very  de- 
Aruftive  to  paflure  grounds.  The  larva  confurnes  all 
kinds  of  grafs  except  the  alopecurus.  It  is  fmooth, 
duflcy,  with  a  lateral  and  dorfal  yellow  ffripe.  It  is 
deflroyed  by  rooks  and  hogs.  The  pupa  remains  torpid 
for  fourteen  days  only. 

'*fuliginofa  Wings  dark-coloured,  tinged  with  red,  marked  with 
a  double  black  dot  ;  abdomen  red  ;  and  black  on  the 
back.  95.  A  native  of  Europe.  ;  on  the  turnip,  muf- 
tard,  grab,  and  birch  tree.  The  larva  is  hairy,  of  a 
rulfy  colour,  with  black  head  and  fore-legs ;  wanders 
over  the  fnow  in  winter  in  Norwav  ;  and  is  faid  to  for- 
bode  a  cold  fumrner  and  fcarcity  where  it  appears  in 
confiderable  numbers.  Pupa  black,  marked  with  yel¬ 
low  bands  behind. 

1 Varella ,  Wings  tranfparent  and  grav;  antennae  brown.  591. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  vicia  lylvatica.  The  fe¬ 
male  depofits  her  eggs  while  in  the  pupa  flate,  and 
never  becomes  a  perfect  infeft. 

5.  Wings  convoluted. 

hijlrio.  Wings  tawney,  marked  with  numerous  white  fpots, 

furrounded  with  blue.  593.  A  native  of  the  ifland  of 
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Tobago.  Feelers  white  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with 
black  ;  thorax  bluilh  black  with  white  dots,  and  two 
tawney  lpots;  abdomen  beneath  white,  with  black  rings; 
anus  tawney,  upper  wings  blue  at  the  tip,  with  white 
dots ;  lower  wings,  and  all  beneath,  black  ;  the  hind 
margin  a  little  whitilh. 

§  §  Feelers  cylindrical.  Geometrae. 
a.  Wings  angular. 

Wings  green  and  faintly  notched,  marked  with  a  thymiarta 
faint  waved  whitilh  flreak  ;  a  fmaller  line  of  the  fame 
defcripiion  being  placed  contiguous  to  it.  199.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  thyme.  Larva  dark-coloured, 
marked  with  carnation-colouied  fpots  on  the  back  ;  the 
head  and  collar  furnifhed  with  two  little  projedhons. 

Pupa  light  brown,  marked  with  a  black  line,  lharp- 
pointed  before,  and  divided  behind,  and  covered  with  a 
very  thin  follicle. 

Wings  afh-coloured,  and  marked  with  a  rufty-ca-punfloria, 
loured  Areak,  and  tranfverfe  row  of  black  dots.  200. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on- the  oak.  Larva  afh  coloured, 
marked  with  yellow  fpots  on  the  fides.  Pupa  of  a  pale 
carnation  colour  above,  bentath  yellow;  and  is  attached 
to  a  leaf. 

b.  Wings  entire. 

Wings  green,  fomewhat  waved,  marked  with  zpapiliona - 
waved  Areak,  and  fmaller  Areak  of  the  fame  defeription  ria. 
contiguous  to  it.  225.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  birch- 
trees.  Larva  green,  with  ten  crooked  reddilh  prickles 
on  the  back.  Pupa  green,  varied  with  yellow  ;  re¬ 
mains  torpid  for  14  days. 

Wing  pale,  marked  with  a  pale  fillet.  654.  A  vittata. 
native  of  Europe. 

c.  Wings  round. 

All  the  wings  yellowilh,  marked  with  brown  Areaks,  *atomarift 
and  very  fmall  dots.  214.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  cenlaurea.  Larva  gray,  and  fmooth,  marked  with 
a  number  of  interrupted  lines  of  rully  colour,  having 
two  tubercles  on  the  poAerior  part  of  the  body. 

Wings  white,  marked  with  a  Ariated  yellow  band  ;  *pantaria 
the  abdomen  yellow  dotted  with  black.  213.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  elm  and  plane-tree.  Larva 
green,  marked  with  black  lines  ;  head  and  tail  black. 

Pupa  bluilh. 

Wings  variegated  with  green  and  alh  colour,  marked  lichenaria 
with  two  black  Areaks  ;  the  anterior  one  curved,  the 
poAerior  one  waved.  633.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
lichens.  Small.  Larva  rough,  varying  in  colour  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  colour  of  the  lichen  on  which  it  feeds,  green, 
a(li-coloured,  or  yellow,  fpotted  with  black  on  the  fides  ; 
the  fore-legs  marked  with  a  black  fpot,  and  a  green  dot. 

§  §  §  Feelers  ulmojl  nuked ,  and  cylindrical  at  the  bafe  > 

denlated  in  the  middle ,  and  oval;  tapering  at  the  tips. 

Tortrices. 

The  upper  wings  green,  marked  with  two  db\\c\ue prafinarit 
yellow  Areaks  ;  the  under  wings  white.  235.  A  native 
of  Europe;  on  the  alder  and  oak.  Larva  and  pupa 
green  :  the  former  is  marked  along  the  fide  with  a 
yellow  line,  and  has  the  fecond  fegment  of  the  back 
marked  with  tubercles ;  the  latter  marked  on  the  back 
with  a  black  line. 

Wings 
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pomona.  Wings  clouded,  the  under  ones  marked  with  a  red- 
di(h  golden  fpot.  4c I.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
apple.  Larva  naked,  and  red  ;  with  a  black  head. 
Pupa  light  brown. 

rejinaria.  Wings  brown,  marked  wdth  a  brown  fpot  at  the  bafe, 
common  to  both  wings,  and  with  a  triangular  rufly  fpot 
at  the  tips.  406.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  takes  up 
its-  habitation  in  a  ball  of  rofin,  which  exudes  from  a 
wound  made  in  the  branches  of  the  pine.  Larva  naked, 
and  yellowifh  ;  head  light  brown.  Pupa  brown. 

§  §  §  Wings  Jhutting  clofely,  with  the  under  edge  of  one 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  other.  Pyralides. 

farinalis.  Feelers  bent  backwards  ;  wings  yellowilh  and  polic¬ 
ed,  marked  with  white  waved  flreaks,  yellowifh  at  the 
bafe  and  tips.  327.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  flour 
and  meal.  It  walks  with  its  tail  ere£L 
*  pinguiti-  Feelers  bent  backwards  ;  wings  a(h-coloured,  thicker 
aJis.  at  the  edges,  faintly  marked  with  black  bands.  336. 

A  native  of  Europe;  on  butter,  bacon,  &c.  Very 
common  in  houfes  and  kitchens,  fometirues  in  the  hu¬ 
man  ftomach  ;  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  the  animals 
that  live  within  the  bodies  of  others.  The  larva 
fmootb,  brown,  fliining.  Pupa  naked,  of  a  light 
brown. 

feealis.  Wings  gray,  ftreaked  with  brown,  and  marked  with 
a  kidney-fhaped  fpot,  on  which  there  is  infcribed  a  Ro¬ 
man  A.  338.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  within  the  flalks 
of  rye,  which  it  confumes  within  the  (heath,  going  from 
one  to  another:  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  ears  becoming 
white  and  empty.  Larva  green,  marked  with  three 
longitudinal  green  lines  ;  head  light  brown. 


*  * 


The  Antennce  fetaceous. 


§  Tongue  projeEiing  and  horny.  Noftuae. 
a.  Wings  fpreading. 
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,3.  The  Thorax  furnifbed  with  a  Cref. 

Wings  white,  ftreaked  with  dark  brown,  dotted  with  typlur. 
black  on  their  pofterior  margin.  1005.  A  native  of 
Europe;  on  the  ftalks  of  th t  typha  angufifolia.  It 
comes  forth  in  Auguft,  about  the  fize  of  pingutnalis, 
fmooth  and  whitifh.  Larva  is  gray  and  naked.  It 
undergoes  its  metartiorphofis  within  the  ftalks,  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Wings  variegated  with  green  and  gray  ;  the  under* folani. 
onesreddith,  marked  witli  a  band  near  the  edge.  1009. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  potato  and  bean,  devour¬ 
ing  the  larva:  of  other  infefts.  Larva  thick,  wrinkled, 
and  of  an  alh-colour.  Pupa  naked,  and  of  a  light 
brown. 

Wings  brownifh  gray,  marked  with  a  black  fpot ;  C.  nigrum. 
white  on  the  outer  edge,  and  with  a  black  line  at  the 
tip.  162.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  common 
fpinach.  Larva  variegated  with  gray  and  dark  brown, 
marked  on  the  fides  with  black  crofs  lines,  and  with  a 
Angle  pale  one. 

* 

c.  Wings  defected, 
a.  Thorax  fmooth. 

Wings  whitifh,  marked  with  a  very  broad  band  of  utrapezina. 
darker  colour,  dotted  with  black  along  the  edge.  99. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  hazel.  Larva  greenilh, 
marked  with  a(h-coloured,  whitifh,  and  fulphur-coloured 
lines  :  it  devours  the  larvae  of  other  infefls,  and  even  of 
its  own  fpecies.  Pupa  of  a  light  brown  ;  it  lies  dormant 
for  four  weeks. 

Wings  afh-coloured,  without  fpots,  marked  with  three  lucernes. 
whitifh  waved  ftreaks  ;  the  collar  divided.  102.  A 
native  of  Europe ;  frequently  flying  into  candles, 
whence  it  has  received  its  name  ;  though  many  moths 
are  attracted  by  the  light  as  well  as  this. 

jS.  Thorax  furnifbed  with  a  Cref. 


tdora.  Wings  notched,  brown,  and  waved  with  black  ;  the 

upper  wings  are  adorned  with  a  black  eye,  and  marked 
with  a  blue  fpot  like  a  crefcent,  and  with  a  white  fpotted 
ftreak.  tl.  A  native  of  Surinam. 
frix.  Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  the  upper  and 

under  furface,  reticulated  and  clouded  with  black  and 
white.  82.  A  native  of  South  America.  Larva 
naked,  black,  and  marked  on  the  fides  with  a  greenilh 
line,  and  with  green  rings. 

tnacrops.  Wings  indented  ;  brown,  waved  with  black  ;  upper 
pair  adorned  with  a  large  light  brown  eye.  968.  A 
native  of  China.  In  fome  fpecimens,  probably  the  fe¬ 
males,  the  outer  margin  of  the  lower  wings  is  refleifled, 
forming  a  pouch  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
fine  filk. 

t 

b.  Wings  incumbent. 

<t.  Thorax  fmooth. 

iivida.  Wings  fhining  black  ;  under  wings  of  a  ruftv  colour, 

edged  with  dark  brown.  999.  A  native  of  Europe. 
Larva  growing  fmaller  towards  each  end,  naked, 
greenilh,  variegated  with  yellow,  and  fhining  red,  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  dark  coloured  line  on  the  back,  and  with  a 
very  {lender  pale  one  on  the  fides  ;  the  head  of  a  pale 
colour. 
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Wrings  afh-coloured  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  at  the  *  pf, 
bafe  with  a  black  line,  and  black  charaflers ;  legs 
without  fpots.  135.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
alder,  oak,  and  fruit-trees  ;  varying  in  the  number  and 
figure  of  the  charadlers.  Larva  hairy  ;  back  yellow  ; 
the  fides  fpotted  with  black  and  red  ;  a  black  ere<5t  horn 
on  the  thorax. 

Wings  yellowifh,  ftiarked  with  two  dark  brown  turca. 
ftreaks,  and  adorned  with  a  yellowifh  eye.  140.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  juncus  pilofus ,  and  in  corn 
fields  under  ftones.  Larva  reddilh  yellow,  black  at  each 
end,  underneath  of  a  whitifh  yellow,  marked  on  the 
back  with  a  whitifh  line,  and  on  the  fides  with  a  dark 
coloured  one  ;  the  divifions  between  the  fegments  are 
marked  with  fmall  black  lines,  and  the  head  is  dark 
brown.  It  gnaws  over  the  ftalks  of  the  corn  clofe  by 
the  ground,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  upper  wings  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a  *  oleracta. 
yellowifh  fpot  like  a  crefcent,  and  with  a  white  line 
divided  behind.  171.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  at  the 
roots  of  cabbage,  greens,  &c.  hkewife  on  the  leaves  of 
peafe  and  beaus.  Larva  feeds  on  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables ;  naked,  of  a  livid  colour,  dotted  with  black,  and 
marked  on  the  back  with  a  dark  brown  line,  and  on 
the- (ides  with  a  whitifh  one.  Pupa  naked  and  blackilh. 

Wings  of  a  rufly  colour  marked  with  two  fpots,  and*^vi. 

B  b  with 
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with  a  pale  waved  ftreak  on  their  pofterior  part.  172. 
A  native  of  Europe  3  on  the  pea  and  broom,  confuming 
their  pods.  Larva  naked,  and  of  a  rufty  colour,  mark¬ 
ed  with  four  yellow  lines  3  head  of  a  carnation  colour. 
Pupa  dark  brown  3  the  divifions  between  the  fegments 
of  a  blood  colour. 

tritici.  Of  an  afh-colour ;  the  wings  marked  with  two  pale- 

coloured  fpots,  and  with  a  fingle  blackifh  one.  179. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  ears  of  wheat  and  oats. 
Larva  naked  and  yellow  ;  marked  with  three  white 
lines. 

flavicorms  Upper  wings  of  an  afh-colour,  marked  with  three 
black  ftreaks  3  antennae  yellow.  182.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  fruit  trees.  Larva  naked,  greenifh,  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fides  with  white  dots  ;  head  of  a  carnation 
colour. 

§  §  Tongue  prominent  and  membranaceous.  Tineae. 
a.  Wings  four ,  unequal. 

ctrella.  Wings  gray,  emarginated  behind  ;  back  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  furrowed.  282.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in 
bee  hives,  feeding  on  the  wax. 

padtlla.  The  upper  wings  of  a  livid  colour,  and  marked  with 
20  black  dots  ;  the  under  ones  brown.  351.  A  native 
of  Europe ;  on  apple  trees.  The  larva  gregarious  ; 
living  in  fwarms,  under  a  common  covering  :  it  is 
naked,  and  gray,  marked  with  a  black  dot  on  each  fide 
of  its  fegments.  Pupa  yellowifh. 

* pellionel-  Wings  gray,  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  black  dot. 

let.  372.  It  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  woollen  fluffs, 

which  it  deftroys,  lying  concealed  within  a  covering. 
Larva  whitifh,  marked  with  a  red  line  on  the  back. 
Pupa  yellowifh. 

9  tapec&ella  Wings  black,  under  ones  whitifh  ;  head  pure  wuite. 

371.  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  tapefiry,  furs,  and  fkins, 
into  which  it  gnaws  holes. 

* fafcitella  Wings  of  an  afh-colour  3  thorax  marked  on  each  fide 
with  a  white  dot.  373.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in  cloths 
and  furs,  which  it  deftroys.  It  lies  concealed  under  a 
covering. 

*  mello -  Wings  whitifh,  growing  purple  towards  their  exterior 

Ttella.  part,  marked  with  a  white  ftreak  3  the  fcutellum  black, 
and  white  at  the  tip.  375.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in 
bee-hives,  where  it  penetrates  the  honey-combs.  Larva 
is  naked,  and  gray,  with  a  light  brown  head.  Pupa 
light  brown. 

* proletel-  Wings  whitifh,  marked  with  two  dark  brown  dots  3 

la.  tongue  bent  inwards.  379.  A  native  of  Europe  3  on 

different  fpecies  of  cabbage  3  on  the  horned  poppy  3  and 
on  the  oak.  An  individual,  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  may 
produce  many  millions,  as  they  propagate  every  month, 
each  depofiting  a  great  number  of  eggs. 

b.  Feelers  divided  the  length  of  the  middle ,  two  in 
number. 

* granella.  Wings  variegated  with  black  and  white  3  head  very 

white.  377.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in  granaries, 

where  it  deftroys  the  grain  and  collects  it  into  knots;  it 
climbs  up  the  walls  of  houfes  in  winter. 

§  §  §  Wings  divided  into  many  divifons.  Alucitae. 

* didaByla  Wings  fpreading  and  brown,  marked  with  white 
ftreaks  ;  the  fuperior  wings  bifid  3  the  pofterior  ones 
divided  into  three  divifions.  454.  A  native  of  Europe; 
on  the  geum  rivale ,  and  on  the  convolvulus.  Larva  green, 
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covered  with  tufts  of  hair.  Pupa  long  3  with  two 
lines  of  tubercles  on  the  back,  each  furnifhed  with  four 
prickles. 

*  * * * §  *  Antennce  moniliform  and  fhort.  Hepiali. 

Wings  yellow,  with  tawney  ftreaks;  the  wings  of  the  *  humult. 
male  of  a  fnow-white  colour.  84.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  3  at  the  roots  of  the  hop  :  the  hop-planters  manure 
with  hogs  dung,  as  a  remedy  againft  this  troublefome 
infedl ;  it  depofits  a  very  great  number  of  eggs. 

1529  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

IV.  NEUROPTERA. 

Wings  four  3  naked ;  their  veins  forming  a  net- work. 

Tail  unarmed. 

72.  Libellula,  Dragon  fy. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  jaws.  Jaws  numerous.  Lip  di¬ 
vided  into  three.  Antennae  fhorter  than  the  thorax; 
very  flender  and  filiform.  Wings  extended.  Tail 
of  the  male  furnifhed  with  a  hooked  forceps. 

*  Wings  fpreading  when  the  infcB  is  at  ref. 

A.  The  central  divifon  of  the  Lip  very  minute. 

The  under  wings  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  blackifl \* quadri- 
fpot  3  and  all  the  wings  marked  on  the  middle  of  their  maculata. 
upper  furface  with  a  blackifh  fpot;  the  abdomen  flattifh 
and  downy.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in  waters. 

The  under  wings  becoming  black  at  the  bafe  3  the  *  rubicun - 
body  quadrangular.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  da. 
waters.  The  one  fex  is  waved  on  the  back  with  red, 
and  the  other  with  yellow. 

All  the  wings  black  at  the  bafe  3  the  abdomen  de-  *  deprejfa. 
prelfed;  the  fides  yellowifh.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  3 
in  frefh  water.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  bluifli,  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fides,  near  the  bafe,  with  yellow  fpots  3  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  brown,  and  yellow  on  the 
fides. 

B.  The  divifions  of  the  Lip  equal.  AElTinae. 

Abdomen  yellow,  marked  with  two  black  lines ;  the  minuta, 
under  wings  yellow,  marked  with  two  black  fpots.  42. 

A  native  of  China.  Small:  head  yellow;  eyes  brown; 
thorax  with  yellow  lines  beneath  3  abdomen  with  two 
black  lines  above,  and  one  beneath  ;  upper  ones  black 
at  the  bafe,  with  a  yellow  fpot. 

Thorax  black  ;  marked  with  various  yellow  charac-  *forcipaUt 
ters  3  tail  furnifhed  with  crooked  hooks.  1 1.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

*  *  Wings  ereEl  when  the  infeB  is  at  ref  ;  the  Eyes  di~ 
font  from  one  another;  the  exterior  divifon  of  the  Lip 
fight ly  divided.  Agrias. 

Wings  coloured.  *  virgO* 

a.  Body  fhining,  greenifh  blue  3  wings  bluifh  in  the 
middle,  the  bafe  and  tip  whitifh,  the  margin  without 
fpots. 

b.  Body  filky  ;  wings  bluifli  green,  the  tip  brown, 
the  margin,  without  fpots. 

(.  Silky, 
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•  c.  Silky,  green  ;  wings  brownilh,  with  a  white  mar¬ 
ginal  dot. 

d.  Body  filky  :  wings  brown,  gilt  with  a  black  fpot. 
20.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  about  frelh  waters. 

*  paella.  Wings  tranfparent. 

a.  Body  red,  with  yellow  and  black  lines  at  each  feg- 
ment ;  wings  with  marginal  fpots. 

b.  Body  carnation  colour ;  wings  with  a  brown  mar¬ 
ginal  dot. 

c.  Body  alternately  blue  and  alh-colour ;  wings  with 
a  black  dot. 

d.  Body  beneath  bluilh  green,  above  brown  ;  thorax 
with  alternate  brown  and  bluilh  bands  ;  wings  with  a 
black  marginal  dot. 

e.  Body  green,  and  pale  carnation  colour  ;  thorax 
with  three  black  lines  ;  wings  with  a  brown  marginal 
dot.  21.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  almoft  endlefs 
variety. 

This  is  an  extremely  ravenous  tribe,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  feen  hovering  over  ftagnant  waters.  They  copu¬ 
late  in  the  air,  and  fly  about  joined  together.  They 
fly  very  rapidly,  and  at  a  greater  height  than  moll  other 
infefls.  The  larvae  are  fix  footed  ;  aftive  ;  inhabitants 
of  the  water  •,  furnifhed  with  articulated  pincers,  with 
which  they  feize  and  prey  with  the  raoft  rapacious  fe¬ 
rocity  on  aquatic  animals.  The  pupa  refembles  the 
larva,  but  has  the  rudiments  of  wings. 

48  fp  ecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

73.  Ephemera,  Day-Fly. 

Mouth  without  jaws;  Feelers  four,  very  fhort,  and  fili¬ 
form.  The  refemblance  of  a  jaw,  membranaceous, 
cylindrical,  and  conne&ed  with  the  lip.  Antennae 
Ihort,  and  tapering  towards  the  tip.  T wo  large  ftem- 
mata  above  the  eyes.  Wings  erett,  under  ones  very 
fmall.  Tail  briftly. 

Thefe  fhort-lived  animals  are  found  everywhere 
about  waters  in  the  fummer,  and  in  their  perfect  ftate 
feldom  live  above  a  day,  during  which  time  they  per¬ 
form  all  the  functions  of  life.  They  remain  in  the  ftate 
of  larvae  and  pupae  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  The 
larva  lives  under  water,  and  is  eagerly  fought  after  by 
filh,  particularly  by  trout,  for  which  it  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  bait.  They  are  furnilhed  with  fix  feet,  a  tail,  and 
fix  fins  which  ferve  them  as  oars.  The  pupa  refembles 
the  larva,  except  in  having  the  rudiments  of  future 
wings.  They  fcoop  out  holes  for  themfelves  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  formed  like  fiphons  ;  the  one  leg  ferving 
as  an  entrance,  the  other  as  an  outlet.  The  banks  of 
fome  rivers  are  often  perforated  with  them.  When  the 
waters  decreafe,  they  form  frelh  holes  lower  down.  The 
ephemerae  on  the  Rhine  appear  two  hours  before  funfet  ; 
they  come  forth  almoft  all  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  iro- 
menfe  numbers.  Thofe  on  the  Marne  and  Seine,  in 
France,  do  not  begin  to  fly  till  two  hours  after  funfet. 
The  females,  by  the  help  of  the  threads  of  the  tail,  and 
the  flapping  of  their  wings,  fupport  themfelves  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  in  almoft  an  upright  pofition, 
drop  their  egg*  in  cluflers.  A  female  will  drop  feveti 
or  eight  hundred  eggs,  which  fink  to  the  bottom. 
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*  Tail furnijhed  with  three  brijlles. 

Wings  reticulated  and  fpotted  with  brown  ;  body  *  vulgata. 
brown.  1.  A  native  oi  Europe ;  in  frelh  waters. 

In  the  month  of  June,  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the  even¬ 
ings  flattering  about  under  trees  in  innumerable  fwarms. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Laz  in  Carniola,  they  abound 
fo  much,  that  the  country  people  coiled!  them  for 
manure;  the  peafant  who  has  not  colledled  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  cart  loads,  thinks  himfelf  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

Wings  white,  the  outer  margin  brown  ;  body  black.  *  margi- 
3.  A  native  of  Europe.  nata. 

Wings  black,  the  under  ones  whitifli.  4.  A  native*  vefper- 
of  Europe  ;  in  frelh  waters.  lina. 

*  *  Tail  compofed  of  the  two  brijiles. 

Wings  white,  and  reticulated  ;  the  head  marked  with  *  biocula * 
two  yellow  tubercles.  5.  A  native  of  Europe;  into, 
frelh  waters.  The  bridles  of  the  tail  white  dotted  with 
brown,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Wings  white,  the  edges  blackilh  and  thicker  than  *  lioraries. 
the  reft  of  the  wing.  9.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
frelh  waters. 

18  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

74.  Phryganea. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  horny  mandible,  Ihort,  arched 

and  iharp,  without  teeth.  Jaw  membranaceous. 

Feelers  four.  Stemmata  three.  Antennte  fetaccous, 

and  longer  than  the  thorax.  Wings  incumbent,  the 

under  ones  folded. 

Thefe  infedls  are  feen  in  a  fummer  evening  floating 
in  the  air  in  great  numbers,  and  are  eagerly  devoured 
by  fwallows ;  they  are  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the 
fmaller  moths,  by  their  wanting  the  fpiral  tongue.  The 
larva  is  fix-footed,  found  at  the  bottom  of  lhallow  wa¬ 
ters  enclofed  in  a  tube,  conftrufltd  of  fand,  ftraws,  or 
fmall  chips  of  wood,  and  is  known  to  fifhers  by  the  name 
of  caddy ,  or  caddo,  who  ufe  it  as  a  bait  for  trout,  after 
they  have  taken  off  the  tube  with  which  it  is  covered. 

When  about  to  become  a  pupa,  it  fliuts  up  the  mouth 
of  its  tube  with  a  few  loofe  threads  of  filk,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  by  which  it  connefls  the  ftraws  and 
chips  that  compofe  its  tube.  The  larvse  of  the  fpecies 
■which  compofe  the  firft  divilion  have  one  or  three  tails, 
which  ferve  them  for  fins  ;  the  pupx  have  fix  feet,  and 
prominent  horny  jaws.  The  larvae  of  the  other  fpecies 
are  fomewhat  hairy,  furnilhed  with  two  hooks  at  the 
tail,  and  with  three  tentacula  on  the  fourth  fegroent. 

The  pupa  very  much  refembles  the  perfect  infeft. 

*  Jaw  divided.  Tail  formed  of  two  brijlles ,  and  ter¬ 
minating  abruptly.  Semblis. 

Wings  marked  with  many  veins,  forming  a  net  work.*  bicatsda* 
I.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  frelh  waters;  carrying  to. 
about  its  eggs  in  a  roafs  under  its  belly  ;  body  greenilh. 

Body  black  ;  wings  white,  fpotted  with  black.  ^.jihsAeno 1- 
A  native  of  Europe.  ***• 
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*  *  Tail  without  briflles  ;  the  Jaw  joined  to  the  lip. 

reticulata.  Body  black  ;  the  wings  of  a  rally  colour,  reticulated 
with  black.  4.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  grifea.  Body  gray  ;  the  upper  wings  clouded,  and  marked 

with  a  black  fpot  on  the  edge.  6.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  in  fre (h  waters.  The  larva  is  covered  with  a  tube 
compofed  of  grafs  and  rufhes. 

*  grandis,  Wings  of  a  brownilh  brick-colour,  marked  with  afh- 

coloured  fpots.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  wa¬ 
ters.  The  larva  is  concealed  in  a  cylindrical  tube 
formed  of  chips  of  wood. 

*  rhombi-  Wings  gray,  marked  with  a  white  rhomboidal  fpot. 

8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  waters.  The  larva 
is  lodged  within  a  cylindrical  tube,  formed  of  bits  of 
grafs,  connefted  together  tranfverfely. 

50  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lall  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

75.  Hemerobius. 

—  Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  Ihort  horny  mandible.  Jaw 

cylindrical,  ftraight,  and  cleft.  Lip  prominent  and 
entire.  Feelers  four  ;  projecting,  unequal,  and  fili¬ 
form.  No  ftemmata.  Wings  defleCted,  but  not 
folded.  Antennae  fetaceous,  projecting,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax,  which  is  convex. 

Like  the  ephemera ,  thefe  infeCts  are  very  (hort-lived  ; 
and  in  every  Itate  of  their  exiftence,  they  prey  with  un- 
ceafing  avidity  upon  aphides.  The  larva  is  fix-footed, 
generally  oval  and  hairy.  The  pupa  commonly  folicu- 
lated.  The  eggs  are  depofited  in  clutters  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  ;  each  placed  on  a  fmall  (talk  made  of  gum. 
Many  of  them,  when  touched,  have  an  excrementitious 
fmell.  The  follicle  in  which  the  pupa  is  enclofed,  is  of 
a  denfe  texture,  formed  of  whitifh  filk.  In  fummer,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  hemerobius  comes  forth  a 
perfeCt  infeCt.  When  the  follicle  has  not  been  formed 
till  the  end  of  autumn,  the  pupa  remains  in  it  the  whole 
winter;  and  does  not  undergo  its  final  metamorphofis 
till  the  enfuing  fpring. 

A.  Lip  cylindrical ,  membranaceous ,  and  marked  with 
rings.  Semblides. 

*  lutarius.  Black  wings  whitifh,  ftreaked  and  fpotted  with 

white.  14.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  frefh  waters; 
very  common  in  the  fpring.  It  depofits  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  light  brown  eggs,  which  it  attaches  in  clufters 
to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  by  means  of  a  glutinous 
matter. 

B.  Lip  horny ,  round  at  the  tip  and  arched. 

perla.  Yellowifh  green  ;  wings  tranfparent,  and  marked 

with  green  veins.  2.  A  native  of'Europe  ;  on  vege¬ 
tables.  Its  eggs  are  fet  on  capillary  (talks. 

mellano-  Yellowifh  ;  wings  tranfparent,  variegated  with  blue 

ti&os.  and  gold,  marked  with  whitifh  veins,  dotted,  and  fome- 
what  hairy,  the  edges  marked  with  very  fmall  black 
dots.  31.  A  native  of  Europe. 

\erflcolor.  Yellow;  wings  tranfparent,  variegated  with  blue  and 
gold;  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen,  the  under  part,  and 

St 
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anus  black  ;  the  antennas  yellow.  32.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

31  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

76.  Myrmeleon,  Lion-ant,  or  Ant-eater. 

Mouth  with  a  (harp  horny  jaw,  and  mandible.  Lip 
projecting.  Feelers  fix.  No  ftemmata.  Antenna; 
thicker  towards  their  outer  edge.  Wings  defleCted. 

Tail  of  the  male  armed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  filaments  nearly  ftraight. 

A.  The  poflerior  Feelers  much  longer  than  the  refl  ; 
jaw  furnijhed  with  one  tooth  ;  Lip  membranaceous 
and  fquare ,  terminating  abruptly ,  and  emarginated. 

The  infeCts  of  this  family  prey  with  the  moll  favage 
ferocity  upon  ants,  and  lefier  infeCts ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  enfnaring  them  fink  themfelves  into  the  fand, 
and  form  a  kind  of  funnel  or  pit  in  which  they  lie  bu¬ 
ried,  the  head  only  appearing  above  the  fand  :  into  this 
hollow  filch  infeCts  as  wander  near  it  are  fure  to  fall  ;. 
and  not  being  able  to  crawl  up  the  fides  of  loofe  fand, 
are  feized  and  devoured  by  the  lion-ant.  But  if  the  fides- 
of  the  pit  do  not  give  way,  or  the  unlucky  infeCt  appears 
to  be  able  to  make  its  efcape,  its  enemy,  by  throwing  up 
with  its  head  repeated  (howers  of  fand,  forces  it  down 
till  it  comes  within  its  reach.  Larva  is  fix-footed,  oval 
and  hairy,  with  exferted  toothed  jaws.  Pupa  enclofed 
in  a  ball  compofed  of  agglutinated  fand  or  earth. 

Wings  clouded  with  brown,  marked  with  a  white  *  formica- 
fpot  on  their  pofterior  margin.  3.  A  native  of  Eu -rius. 
rope.  I  he  larva  goes  backwards ;  frequents  fandy 
places,  where  it  digs  pits  to  enfnare  other  infeCts. 

B.  Feelers  nearly  equal,  and  flliform;  the  Jaw  fringed; 

Lip  horny ,  round  and  entire. 

The  upper  wings  tranfparent,  marked  at  the  bafe  longicor- 
with  a  double  yellow  fpot ;  the  under  wings  are  yellow,  nis. 
and  black  at  the  bafe.  2.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Head  black  and  hairy. 

Wings  white,  marked  with  a  black  fpot  at  the  edge  ;  auflralis . 
body  variegated.  14.  A  native  of  Europe.  Varie¬ 
gated  with  brown  and  yellow;  the  antennae  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body,  and  black;  club  oblong. 

15  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

77.  Panorpa,  Scorpion  fly.. 

Mouth  ftretched  out  into  a  cylindrical  fnout,  compofed 
of  a  horny  fubftance.  Mandible,  without  teeth.  Jaw 
divided  at  the  point.  Lip  very  long,  covering  the 
whole  mouth,  and  like  it  formed  of  a  horny  fubftance. 

Feelers  four,  nearly  equal.  Antennae  filiform,  and 
longer  than  the  thorax.  Tail  of  the  male  notched, 
of  the  female  unarmed. 

Wings  equal,  fpotted  with  black.  1.  A  native  of*  commu - 
Europe;  lives  chiefly  on  dipterous  infeCts.  nis. 

Wings  tapering  towards  the  point,  fumewhat  curved  hyemalis. 
and  fringed  ;  female  without  wings.  3.  A  native  of 

Europe. 
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Europe.  It  is  common  when  winter  difappears.  It  is 
of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour  above. 

io  fpeciesof  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

78.  Raphidia. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  an  arched  mandible  fet  with  teeth. 
Jaw  cylindrical  and  obtufe  ;  lip  round  and  entire  ; 
all  of  them  formed  of  a  horny  fubflance.  Feelers 
four,  very  fhort,  nearly  equal  and  filiform.  Stem- 
roata  three.  Wings  defledled.  Antenna;  filiform, 
the  fame  length  of  the  thorax,  which  is  lengthen¬ 
ed  out  at  the  anterior  part,  and  cylindrical. 
Tail  of  the  female  furnilhed  with  a  loofe  curved 
bridle. 

*op\iopbs.  Wings  without  fpots.  1.  A  native  of  Europe;  in 
pine  forefts  ;  feeding  on  other  infe&s.  Larva  has  fix 
feet.  The  pupa  aflive,  very  like  the  perfect  infeft  in 
every  point,  except  that  it  wants  wing®. 

*  notata.  Wings  marked  on  the  edge  with  a  brown  fpot.  2. 

A  native  of  Britain.  Black  ;  a  reddilh  brown  fpot  on 
the  head  and  legs,  and  furnidied  with  a  projecting  ding 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  abdomen. 

V.  HYMENOPTERA. 

Wings  four,  membranaceous  for  the  mod  part.  Tail 
of  the  female  furnilhed  with  a  din?. 

79.  Cynips,  Gall-f.y. 

Mouth  with  a  Ihort  jaw,  furnilhed  with  one  tooth,  and 
membranaceous.  The  mandible  arched,  cleft  at  the 
tip,  and  with  a  fhort,  cylindrical,  and  entire  lip,  all 
compofed  of  a  horny  fubdance.  Feelers  four,  ihort, 
unequal  and  capitated.  Antenna;  moniliform.  Sting 
fpiral,  and  for  the  mod  part  concealed. 

The  numerous  excrefcences  or  galls,  found  on  the 
roots,  branches,  and  leaves  of  various  trees,  are  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  punClure  of  thefe  infeCls.  The  larva  is 
without  feet,  foft,  cylindrical,  and  inhabits  within  the 
gall,  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  tree.  The  pupa  re- 
fembles  the  perfeft  infeCl,  except  in  having  only  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  wings. 

udfcendens  Of  a  brazen  colour  ;  the  abdomen  conical,  afcending 
and  joined  to  the  trunk  by  a  very  narrow  connexion. 
20.  A  native  of  Europe.  Large  ;  legs  of  a  pale  colour  ; 
the  thighs  black  at  the  bafe. 

*  rof<e.  Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  of  a  rudy  colour,  and 

black  behind  ;  the  legs  of  a  rudy  colour.  1.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Bedeguar  ;  on  the  rofe. 

*  quercus  Black  ;  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  legs  yellnwidi.  4. 
baccarum.  A  native  of  Europe.  Forms  roundifh  and  tranfparent 

galls,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  on  the  under  fur  face  of  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  ;  and  comes  out  about  the  middle  of 

fummer. 

*  quercus  Black  ;  thorax  marked  with  lines  ;  legs  gray  ;  thighs 
ro/11.  beneath  black.  5.  A  native  of  Europe.  Forms  galls 

about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  on  the  under  furface  of 
the  leaves  of  the  oak. 

*  quercus  Black ;  antennae  and  legs  pale.  6.  A  native  of 
infera.  Europe.  Forms  globular,  opake,  red  galls,  about  the 

fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves  of 

the  oak. 
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Black;  legs  white  ;  thighs  hrown.  7.  A  native  of  *  quercus 
Europe.  Forms  hollow  galls,  convex  at  each  end,  on petioli. 
the  footdalks  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak. 

Gray  ;  wings  marked  with  a  linear  crofs.  8.  A  *  quercus 
native  of  Europe.  Forms  granulated  connected  galls, pedunculi, 
on  the  male  dowers  of  the  oak. 

In  galls  on  the  bark  of  the  oak.  9.  A  native  of*  quercus 
Europe.  Forms  a  cup-lhaped  gall,  the  di(k  convex  and corticis. 
furrounded  with  about  twenty  concave  dots,  funk  into 
the  bark  of  the  oak. 

Pale  ;  abdomen  and  eyes  black.  10.  A  native  of*  quercus 
Europe.  Forms  white  woolly  galls  on  the  fmall  ramuli. 
branches  of  the  oak. 

In  the  terminal  bud  of  the  quercus  robur.  ir.  A*  quercus 
native  of  Europe.  Found  in  the  large  imbricated  galls gemmee. 
on  the  terminal  buds  of  the  quercus  robur.  This  fly  is 
of  a  very  dark  green,  (lightly  gilded.  Its  antennae  and 
feet  are  of  a  dun-colour,  rather  deep.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  oak  buds,  which  produce  one  of  the  fined 
galls,  leafed  like  a  rofe-bud  beginning  to  blow.  When 
the  gall  is  fmall,  the  leaves  are  comprefled,  and  lie  over 
one  another  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  In 
the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a  kind  of  hard  nucleus, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  cavity,  and  in  that  is  found 
the  little  larva,  which  feeds  there,  takes  its  growth,  un¬ 
dergoes  its  metamorphofis,  and  breaks  through  the  in. 
clofure  in  order  to  get  out.  The  whole  gall  is  often 
near  an  inch  in  diameter,  fjmetimes  more  when  dried 
and  difplayed,  and  is  attached  to  the  branch  by  a  foot- 
flaik.  (Barbut,  InfefL  p.  233.). 

On  the  calyx  of  the  oak  and  agi/ops.  18.  A  native  quercus 
of  Europe.  Forms  galls  on  the  calyx  of  the  quercus  calicis. 
robur ,  fometimes  ufed  by  tanners.  They  were  called  by 
the  Romans  cerri. 

Black,  without  fpots.  12.  A  native  of  Europe.  *  fag:. 
Forms  galls  of  the  (hape  of  a  pear,  on  the  upper  furface 
of  the  leaves  of  the  common  beech. 

Body  brown.  22.  Forms  tenacious  globular  galls, rofmarini. 
about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  filled  with  clear  oil,  on 
the  branches  of  the  rofmarinus  chilenfts. 

Body  black  ;  the  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  legs  of  a phragmi- 
brick  colour  ;  the  abdomen  lengthened  out  into  a  broad  tis. 
tail.  23.  It  is  lodged  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  of  the 
arundo  frugrnitis,  which  becomes  dilated,  and  grows  no 
higher. 

28  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

80.  Tenthredo,  Saw-fly. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  an  arched  mandible,  formed  of  a 
horny  fubftar.ee,  and  notched  in  the  infide.  Jaw 
ftraight  and  blunt  at  the  tip.  Lip  cylindrical  and 
divided  into  three.  Feelers  four,  unequal,  and  fili¬ 
form.  Wings  plain  and  (welling  out.  Sting  com¬ 
pofed  of  two  ferrated  lamina;,  (lightly  proje&ing. 

Scutellum  marked  with  two  grains  placed  on  its  fur¬ 
face,  at  a  diltance  from  one  another. 

The  male  and  female  of  many  of  the  fpecies  of  this 
genus  vary  in  colour.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  va¬ 
rious  plants  ;  the  female  ufes  her  ding  in  the  manner  of 
a  faw,  and  cuts  out  fp3ces  in  the  twigs  or  buds  of  trees, 
for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  her  egg®  ;  larva  cylindri¬ 
cal,  foft,  with  fixteen  c>r  twenty  eight  feet  j  feeds  on  the 

leaves 
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leaves  of  plants,  and  when  touched  rolls  itfelf  up  fpirally. 

Pupa  enclofed  in  a  follicle,  and  is  very  like  the  perfect 
infedl ;  the  eggs  increafe  in  fize  every  day  till  the  larvse 
burft  from  them. 


Hymenopter; 

Larva  of  an  afh-colour,  marked  with  triangular  light 
brown  dots  on  the  back. 


*  Antenna  clavaled. 


*  femora-  Antennae  pale  yellow  ;  body  black  ;  thighs  of  the 

ta.  hind-legs  very  large,  i.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 

alder  and  willow.  Larva  green,  marked  on  the  back 
with  a  blue  line,  and  on  the  fides  with  a  yellow  one. 
trifiis.  Body  black  ;  antennae  pale  yellow  ;  wings  brown  at 

the  tips.  56.  A  native  of  the  Sundmore  iflands. 
Larva  green,  marked  on  the  back  with  a  blue  line 
fringed  with  black  and  yellow. 

*  vitelh-  Abdomen  black  above,  reddilh  on  the  fides  ;  the 

nce»  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  dentated.  5.  A  native  of 

Europe  ;  on  the  birch  and  willow  ;  the  antennae  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  tip.  The  larva  is  green,  and  fpouts 
water  from  an  opening  a  little  above  the  anus. 


*  *  Antenna  without  articulations ,  and  thicker  towards 
their  outer  edge. 


*  enodis.  Antennae  fmooth  :  body  of  a  bluifh  black,  xi.  A 

native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  willow.  Larva  green,  dotted 
with  black,  marked  on  the  fides  with  a  wrinkled  yellow 
line,  and  furnifhed  with  an  acute  tail. 

*  ujlulata.  Body  black  ;  abdomen  bluifh  ;  fhanks  of  the  legs 

pale.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  rofa  canina. 
Wings  of  a  faint  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a  brown 
fpot.  Larva  green,  marked  with  two  white  lines  ;  the 
head  of  a  brick-colour,  marked  with  a  dark-coloured 
band. 

cyanocro-  Head  and  thorax  bluifh  :  the  abdomen  of  a  faffron- 
cea.  colour.  6.  A  native  of  Britain ;  on  umbelliferous 

plants  :  antennae  black  ;  legs  of  many  colours. 


Greenifh  yellow  ;  legs  tawney;  the  thighs  of  th ecynipfot 
hind-legs  of  a  brafs  colour.  69.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  mis. 
in  the  pods  of  the  vetch  ;  about  the  fize  of  a  black  ant ; 
the  thorax  lengthened  very  much,  refembling  a  cynips. 

Female  bluifh  green,  with  a  metallic  lufire. 

Body  variegated.  21.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  *  falicis. 
the  poplar  and  willow.  Larvse  feeding  in  parallel 
troops  ;  flat,  rough,  yellow,  and  marked  on  each  fide 
with  two  rows  of  black  dots ;  head  black. 

Body  black  ;  head  and  thorax  red.  29.  A  native  of*  alni. 
Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  alder.  When  looked  at, 
it  attempts  to  conceal  itfelf.  The  antennae  are  black  ; 
the  abdomen  black,  with  a  violet  glofs  ;  the  fore  legs 
reddifh  brown. 

Body  black  ;  belly,  legs,  and  fcutellum  whitifh.  35.  *  rapa. 
A  native  of  Europe  •,  on  the  leaves  of  the  turnip. 

Small  ;  whitifh  beneath  ;  the  edges  of  the  wings  black; 
the  edges  of  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  faint  yellow  ; 
head  and  thorax  variegated  with  white. 

Body  yellow  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax  *  caprece 
and  abdomen  black  ;  wings  marked  with  a  yellow  dot. 

55.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  willow  and  corinth. 

The  larvayearly  deftroys  the  goofe berry  and  red  corinth, 
but  does  not  injure  the  black  corinth  ;  blue  ;  the  three 
firft  and  three  laft  fegments  tawney,  marked  with  nine 
lines  of  dots. 

Body  black  ;  the  fhanks  and  apophyfes  of  the  thighs  ribis. 
of  the  hind-legs  are  white  on  their  exterior  fides.  88. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  red  corinth.  The  larva 
deftroys  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  the  red  corinth  j  it  is 
green  ;  the  head  edged  with  black  ;  the  body  wrinkled  ; 
fix  feet  fitusted  on  the  breaft,  are  furnifhed  with  hooks; 
fix  on  the  abdomen  are  fet  clofe  together,  and  two  near 
the  tail  refemble  papillae. 


*  *  * 


Antenna  peSJinated. 


******  Antenna  fetaceous ,  compofed  of  many  articu¬ 
lations. 


Cephalotes.  Body  black  ;  abdomen  marked  with  four  yellow 
belts.  64.  A  native  of  Europe  •,  large  ;  head  large, 
three  dots  fituated  between  the  eyes  •,  the  thorax  marked 
on  the  fore  part  with  an  interrupted  yellowifh  ftreak  ; 
legs  of  a  rufty  colour. 

*  dorfata.  Body  whitifh  ;  head  and  back  of  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 

domen  black.  65.  A  native  of  Britain  ;  antennae 
black. 

*  *  *  *  Antenna  feathered. 

f  pini.  Antennae  fpear-fhaped  ;  the  thorax  fomewhat  hairy. 

14.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  common  in  the  fir-tree. 
The  male  black  ;  the  thighs  and  fhanks  of  the  legs  of 
a  tawney  colour  :  female  twice  the  fize  of  the  male  ; 
gray  ;  antennas  ferrated.  Larva  blue,  and  of  a  tawney 
colour  at  each  end. 

*****  Antenna  filiform  ;  furnifhed  with feven  or  nine 
articulations, 

*  rufihea .  Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  three  yel¬ 

low  belts  ;  the  pofterior  pair  being  interrupted.  16. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  woodbine.  Mouth  whitifh; 
the  fcutellum  and  thorax  marked  with  a  yellow  fpot  ; 
the  legs  yellow  ;  the  knees  of  the  hind-legs  black. 
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Body  blue  ;  head  red.  40.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  *  erythrt 
the  common  pine.  Male  black  ;  the  mouth  and  fhanks cephala. 
of  the  fore- legs  pale  yellow. 

Black,  with  a  tinge  of  blue;  mouth,  feelers,  and populi, 
fhanks  of  the  legs  yellow.  44.  A  native  of  Europe  \ 
on  the  poplar  ;  wings  brownifh  ;  the  breaft  variegated 
with  pale  yellow  on  each  fide,  edged  with  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  abdomen  pale  yellow  ;  fpotted  on  the  back 
with  black. 

*******  The  following  fpecies,  and  other  five, feem 
doubtful. 

Black  ;  legs  yellow  ;  antennae  flightly  clavated.  50.  intercut, 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  burdock,  the 
nightfhade,  and  the  vulvaria ;  it  is  lodged  under  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf;  the  antenna#  fhorter  than  the  body, 
tranfparent  and  deeply  articulated  ;  the  abdomen  oval 
and  pointed. 

140  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin,  in  his  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

81.  SlREX,  Tailed  Wafp. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  thick  mandible,  compofed  of  a 

horny  fubftance,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  tip; 

the 


Hymenoptera. 

the  jaw  bent  inwards,  pointed,  cylindrical,  and  frin¬ 
ged,  which,  together  with  the  lip,  is  membranaceous, 
fhort,  and  entire.  Feelers  four  ;  the  pofterior  ones 
longer  than  the  reft,  and  thicker  on  the  outfide. 
Antennae  filiform,  compofed  of  upward  of  24  articu¬ 
lations.  Sting  projecting,  rigid,  ferrated.  Abdo¬ 
men  clofely  attached  to  the  trunk,  terminating  in  a 
fliarp-point.  Wings  lance-ftiaped  and  plane. 

The  larvae  of  this  genus  are  fix-footed,  foft,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical ;  the  head  rounded :  they  perforate  wood,  and 
frequently  eat  their  way  into  the  bowels  of  other  infedts 
and  their  larvae,  particularly  caterpillars,  living  upon 
and  confuming  their  vitals:  pupae  foliculated.  The  per¬ 
fect  infeCt  lives  on  the  neCtar  of  fiowers. 

*  g‘Sas-  Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  yellow  at  the  bafe  and  at 
the  extremity.  1.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  fir  trees. 

*Jpeflrum.  Abdomen  black ;  thorax  hairy,  with  a  pale  yellow 
mark  before  the  wings.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
decayed  timber,  particularly  fir  wood. 

phantoma.  Abdomen  yellow  above,  marked  with  black  rings ; 

head  and  legs  pale  yellow.  12.  A  native  of  Europe  : 
mouth,  thorax,  and  under  part  of  the  abdomen  black. 

18  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

82.  Ichneumon. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  jaw,  ftraight,  membranaceous, 
roundifh  at  the  tip,  divided,  expanded,  and  fringed  ; 
the  mandible  arched,  ftiarp,  and  fmooth  ;  and  with  a 
lip  cylindrical,  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  and  margi- 
nated.  Feelers  four,  unequal,  and  filiform  ;  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  Antennae  fetaceous, 
furnifhed  with  upwards  of  30  articulations.  Sting 
prominent,  furnifhed  with  a  fheath  compofed  of  two 
valves. 

The  whole  of  this  Angular  genus  are  parafitical,  de¬ 
riving  their  nourifhraent  from  other  infeCts.  The  fly 
feeds  on  the  neClar  of  flowers  ;  and  when  about  to  lay 
her  eggs  perforates  the  body  of  feme  other  infeCt  or  its 
caterpillar,  with  its  fting  or  inftrument  at  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  and  there  depofits  tht*m  ;  thefe,  after  be¬ 
ing  transformed  into  larvae,  prey  upon  the  intefiines  of 
their  fofter  parents  till  they  are  metamorphofed  into 
pupae.  The  larva  is  without  feet,  foft,  and  cylindrical; 
pupa  fometimes  naked,  fometimes  covered  with  a  follicle. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  produces  the  animal 
cotton,  of  which  M.  Baudry  des  Loizeres  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  (Vide.  Second  Voyage  a  la  Louiftane ,  par  Bnudry 
des  Loizeres ).  A  worm  of  confiderable  fize,  which 
Baudry  calls  fly carrier,')  well  known  to  planters  as  the 
manioc  or  indigo  worm,)  is  atone  period  of  the  year 
attacked  by  fwarms  of  the  ichneumon  fly ,  which  depo- 
fit  their  eggs  in  every  pore  of  the  worm.  The  infects 
are  produced  all  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  and  fpin  each 
of  them  a  minute  covering  for  itfelf.  The  manioc  worm 
is  now  covered  with  a  white  cafe,  which  he  with  con¬ 
fiderable  difficulty  (hakes  off,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  in- 
fefts  are  again  hatched  from  it,  but  in  the  form  of  flies, 
leaving  the  animal  cotton  behind  them.  This  produc¬ 
tion  is  very  abundant,  as  M.  Baudry  could  collet  fe- 
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veral  bufhels  of  it  in  a  fhort  time.  In  his  opinion,  it 
polTefTes  many  advantages  over  the  vegetable  cotton. 

A.  Sculelium  whitijh  ;  the  Antenna  marked  with  white 

rings. 

Scutellum  white  ;  the  thorax  without  fpots ;  the  fe-*  raptt- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth  fegments  of  the  abdomen  pal trius. 
yellow  ;  the  reft  white  at  the  tip.  2.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  the  thighs  of  the  four  hind-legs  black. 

Black  ;  the  fcutellum,  the  extremity  of  the  abdo-feduflor. 
men,  and  a  notched  band  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  yellow  ;  the  legs,  and  connexion  between  the 
abdomen  and  trunk  likewife  yellow.  221.  A  native 
of  Italy.  It  forms  cells  compofed  of  cemented  clay,  in 
chimneys  and  windows,  arranged  commonly  in  pai allel 
rows,  forming  a  cylindrical  neft,  each  containing  a 
brown,  lucid  follicle,  in  which  the  larva  is  lodged,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  body  of  a  ipider  in  which  the  egg  had 
been  originally  depofited.  The  upper  wings  are  dark- 
coloured  towards  the  tip. 

B.  Scutellum  whitijh  ;  Antenna  totally  black. 

Black;  the  fcutellum  whitifh ;  the  divifiors'between  equitato» 
the  fegments  black  ;  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  feg -rius. 
ments,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are  yellow.  90.  A  native 
of  Europe.  In  the  pupa  of  the  phalana  piniperda. 

Black ;  the  fcutellum  yellowifh ;  the  under  part  of  the  *  dimica - 
antennae  reddifh  ;  the  thorax  armed  on  each  fide  with  atorius. 
prickle;  the  abdomen  black,  marked  with  yellow  belts; 
anus  yellow.  168.  A  native  of  Britain. 

Scutellum  white ;  the  thorax  fpotted  ;  abdomen  *  fafeia- 
black ;  the  bafe  of  the  fecond  fegment,  the  third  and  torius. 
fixth  fegments  yellow.  93.  A  native  of  Britain. 

C.  The  Scutellum  and  Thorax  of  the  fame  colour  ;  An¬ 

tenna •  marked  with  rings. 

Black ;  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour,  and  black  at  migrator. 
the  extremity.  116.  Am  live  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  legs  reddifh  ;  the  feet  of  the  hind-legs  white  *  obfeura - 
at  the  tips.  199.  A  native  oi  Britain.  It  fmells  ot  ’or. 
mufk. 

D.  The  Scutellum  and  Thorax  of  the  fame  colour ;  An¬ 

tenna  black. 

Body  and  wings  black,  .marked  with  a  tranfparent  denigralor, 
fpot  like  a  crefcent;  abdomen  fcarlet.  28.  A  native 
of  Britain  ;  in  gardens. 

Black  ;  legs  reddilh  ;  the  (hanks  of  the  hind-legs turionella. 
black,  marked  with  white  wings.  40.  A  native  of 
Europe.  In  the  larva  of  moths,  particularly  in  the 
phalana  turionella.  Antennse  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  body  ;  the  fting  fhorter  than  the  abdomen. 

Black;  mouth  and  legs  reddilh  ;  the  abdomen  joined  *  compone¬ 
nts  the  trunk  by  a  (talk,  or  narrow  connexion.  33.  A  tor. 
native  of  Europe.  In  the  pupa;  ot  fome  fpecies  of  but¬ 
terfly. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  curved  like  a  feythe,  reddifh  *jacula- 
in  the  middle  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  clavntcd  ;  tor. 
white  at  the  bafe  and  at  the  extremity.  58.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of  the  bee  and  of  the  fphex. 

Having  examined  with  its  antennae,  where  the  fphtx  is, 

and 
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venofus. 

cinchts. 


gregarius. 


*  bedegua 
risi 

*  galla- 
rum. 


puparum. 

cijnipis. 


globatus. 


*  glomera- 
lus. 
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and  having  ditcovered  it,  it  flies  away,  and  returns  and 
places  its  egg  on  it. 

E.  Antennce  pale  yellow. 

Entirely  yellow,  except  fome  black  between  the  {lem¬ 
mata  ;  wings  white,  with  yellow  veins.  354.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  antennae  and  legs  of  a  rufty  colour  ;  wings 
tranfparent,  marked  with  a  black  fpeck.  60.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  gardens. 

F.  Minute ,  with  the  Abdomen  clofely  attached  to  the 
Thorax. 

Black  ;  the  legs  and  fide  of  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty 
colour.  204.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of 
butterflies  ;  gregarious,  and  very  frequent  in  the  fpring. 
Soon  after  they  are  hatched  they  fpin  each  of  them  a 
white  follicle  for  themfelves,  which  are  connefled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  duller,  from  which  they  come  forth  perfect 
infe&s. 

Shining  green  ;  abdomen  golden-coloured.  63.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of  the  cynips,  which 
produces  the  galls  on  the  rofe  and  the  oak.  The  fling 
the  fame  length  with  the  body. 

Of  a  bronze  colour  ;  abdomen  black  ;  (hanks  of  the 
legs  whitifh.  64.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  larvae 
of  the  cynips ,  which  produces  the  galls  on  the  branches 
of  the  oak. 

Body  blue  and  gold ;  abdomen  fliining  green  ;  the 
legs  pale.  66.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of 
flies  and  butterflies. 

Green  and  gold  ;  the  abdomen  brown,  marked  with 
a  pale- coloured  belt  at  the  bafe  ;  legs  yellowifh.  68. 
A  native  of  Europe-,  on  the  larvae  of  the  cynips ,  and  on 
the  pupje  of  butterflies. 

Black  ;  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  74.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  (talks  of  grain,  within  a  roundifti  follicle, 
compofed  of  white  filk,  common  to  a  number  of  the  in¬ 
fers. 

Black  -,  legs  yellow.  75.  A  native  of  Europe ;  in  the 
larvae  of  butterflies.  St-on  after  they  are  hatched,  they 
fpin  each  of  them  a  yellow  follicle  for  themfelves  ;  they 
depofite  their  eggs  on  the  pupre  of  butterflies  foon  after 
they  have  changed  from  larvae. 

418  fppcies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

83.  Sphex. 

Mouth  furniftied  with  an  entire  jaw  ;  the  mandible 
curved,  notched,  and  formed  of  a  fubftance  like 
horn.  Lip  horny,  and  membranaceous  at  the  tip. 
Feelers  four.  The  antennae  in  fome  fpecies  have 
upwards  of  to  articulations.  Wings  in  each  fex  in¬ 
cumbent  and  not  folded.  Sting  pungent  and  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  abdomen. 

The  infedls  of  this  genus  are  the  mod  favage  and  ra¬ 
pacious  of  this  clafs  of  animals  ;  they  attack  whatever 
infects  come  in  their  way,  and  by  means  of  their  poi- 
fonous  fling  overcome  and  devour  fuch  as  far  exceed 
themfelves  in  fize  ;  when  they  attack  any  infedt,  they 
give  one  ftroke,  and  fall  down  as  if  dead,  and  quietly 
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wait  till  the  poifon  they  have  infufed  through  their 
fling  produce  its  effedt.  Their  prey  either  (erves  as 
food  for  themfelves  or  their  young.  Thofe  of  the  di- 
vifion  B.  are  to  be  found  chiefly  on  umbelliferous  plants  ; 
the  larva  is  without  feet,  foft,  and  inhabits  the  body  of 
fame  other  infedt,  on  the  juices  of  which  it  feeds*,  the 
pupa  has  only  the  rudiments  of  wings  *,  the  perfedf  in¬ 
fedt  depolits  her  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  infedts. 

A.  Antennce  fetaceous  ;  Lip  entire ;  Tongue  wanting. 

Evaniae. 

Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  very  (hort,  and  attached  appendt- 
to  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  by  a  foot-ftalk.  12 .gafier. 

A  native  of  Europe,  America,  and  Africa.  Sprinkled 
with  concave  dots ;  the  thorax  flattened  behind;  the 
abdomen  oval,  com  prefled  and  very  fmooth  ;  wings 
tranfparent,  (hort,  and  defledted. 

B.  Antennce  filiform;  the  Lip  emarginated,  and  furnifb- 
ed  with  a  brifi/e  on  each  fide  :  Tongue  bent  inwards , 
and  divided  into  three  divifions  for  almofi  half  its 
length. 

a.  Abdomen  attached  to  the  trunk  by  afialk  or  narrow 
commun  ica  tion. 

Black,  hairy;  the  attachment  of  the  abdomen  to  *  fabulofi 
the  trunk  furniftied  with  two  articulations  ;  the  fecond 
and  third  fegments  of  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour. 

1.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  fandy  ground,  where  it 
digs  a  hole  with  its  fore-feet,  like  a  dog,  in  which  it 
buries  the  larva  of  a  moth,  on  which  it  depofits  an  egg, 
and  then  (huts  up  the  hole.  The  abdomen  exceeds  the 
wings  in  length  about  one  half,  and  in  the  male  is  black 
on  the  back. 

Smooth,  black  ;  the  lip  and  the  edges  of  the  feg- figulus . 
ments  of  the  abdomen  lucid.  1 1.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  in  holes  of  wood,  in  partitions,  which  have  been 
formed  and  abandoned  by  other  infedls:  thefe  it  cleanfes 
by  gnawing  round  them;  and  placing  a  piece  of  moift 
clay  at  the  bottom,  flicks  a  fpider  upon  it.  In  the  body 
of  this  fpider  it  depofits  its  eggs,  and  then  clofes  up  the 
entrance  with  clay.  The  larva  is  pale,  and  very  like 
the  larva  of  a  bee.  Having  confumed  the  fpider,  which 
had  been  enclofed  along  with  it,  it  (pins  a  yellowifli 
brown  membrane  for  itfelf,  exaffly  adapted  to  its  body. 

One  female  fphex  forms  a  great  many  nefts  ;  (he  fpends 
no  more  than  two  days  in  forming  any  one. 

Body  black  ;  fore-head,  mouth,  fcutellum,  and  two  infubrica. 
bands  on  the  abdomen,  yellow.  98.  A  native  of  Italy; 
breeds  in  chimneys  and  in  windows,  in  the  fame  neft 
with  the  ichneumon  feduBor.  It  is  about  feven  lines 
long,  dotted  ;  the  (hanks  of  the  legs  yellowilh,  and 
black  at  the  extremities  ;  wings  tranfparent  and  dark- 
coloured  at  the  tips. 

b.  The  Abdomen  clofely  attached  to  the  Thorax. 

Downy  and  black  ;  wings  brown  ;  the  anterior  part  *  viatica. 
of  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  black 
belts.  15.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  fandy  ground  :  it 
digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  which  it  buries  the  larva  of  a 
moth,  after  it  has  depofited  an  egg  of  it. 

Body  black  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  furniftied fpinofiu 
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with  a  prickle  on  each  fide  ;  the  lip  and  the  bread  of 
the  colour  of  filver.  86.  A  native  of  England;  fmooth  ; 
wings  tranfparent ;  legs  reddifli. 

98  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Syltem  of  Nature. 

84.  Scolia. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  curved  lharp  mandible,  crenated 
on  the  infide.  Jaw  comprelfed,  projecting,  entire 
and  horny.  Tongue  indexed  and  divided  into  three 
at  the  tip,  very  (hort.  Lip  proje&ing,  membranace¬ 
ous  at  the  tip,  and  entire.  Feelers  four,  equal,  diort, 
filiform,  and  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  An- 
tenna;  thick  and  filiform  :  the  fird  joint  longer  than 
the  red. 

fetcmacu-  Hairy,  black ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  three 
lata.  Pa'r  yellow  fpots.  6.  A  native  of  Europe ; 

marked  with  a  yellow  fpot  both  before  and  behind  the 
eyes. 

quadri -  Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  four  white 

punclata.  dots,  wings  of  a  reddilh  brown.  22.  A  native  of 

Europe. 

*7  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

85.  Thynnus. 

Mouth  formed  of  a  horny  fubdance ;  the  mandible  in¬ 
curved.  The  jaw  (hort,  and  draight.  Lip  longer 
than  the  jaw,  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  and  divided 
into  three,  the  middle  divifion  emarginated.  Tongue 
very  (hort  and  involuted.  Feelers  four,  equal  and 
filiform.  Antennse  filiform. 

dentatus.  Abdomen  black  ;  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  fig¬ 
ments  marked  with  two  white  dots.  1.  A  native  of 
New  Holland.  Likewife  the  fird  figments  are  marked 
with  a  white  dot  on  the  fides. 

13  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 
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87.  Tiphia. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  membranaceous  rounded  jaw. 

The  mandible  arched,  and  acute.  The  lip  Ihort, 
furnilhed  with  three  fmall  projections,  and  compofid 
of  a  fubdance  like  horn.  No  tongue.  Feelers  four, 
filiform,  unequal,  projecting,  and  lituated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lip.  Antennae  filiform  and  arched. 

Black  ;  the  thighs  of  the  four  hind-legs  angular  and  *  femoral* 
reddilh.  4.  A  native  of  England. 

Black  ;  thorax  fpotted  ;  abdomen  marked  with  five  *  quinque . 
yellow  bands,  the  fecond  interrupted.  6.  A  native  oicirt£la. 
Europe,  chiefly  in  England. 

17  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

88.  Chalcis. 

Feelers  four,  and  equal.  Antennae  Ihort,  cylindrical, 
and  fpindle-lhaped  ;  the  fird  articulation  a  little 
thicker  than  the  red. 

Shining  black  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  thicken-  puc//a 
ed,  and  marked  with  a  white  dot  at  their  extremities. 

6.  A  native  of  Europe.  Feet  white. 

7  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  th« 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

89.  Chrysis.  Golden Jly. 

Mouth  compofid  of  a  horny  fubdance,  and  projecting"; 
is  furnilhed  with  a  linear  jaw,  and  with  a  lip  emar¬ 
ginated,  and  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  and  much 
longer  than  the  jaw.  No  tongue.  Feelers  four, 
projecting,  unequal,  and  filiform.  Antenna;  Ihort, 
and  filiform  ;  the  fird  articulation  longer  than  the 
red.  Body  gilt  and  Ihining.  Abdomen  arched 
beneath,  furnilhed  with  a  fcale  on  each  fide.  The 
anus  (in  molt  of  the  fpecies)  is  furnilhed  with  fmall 
projections.  Sting  is  llightly  projecting.  Wing» 
plane. 
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86.  Leucopsis. 


Mouth  compofid  of  a  horny  fubdance,  and  furnilhed 
with  (hort  jaws.  The  mandible  thick,  and  furnilhed 
with  three  teeth  at  the  tip.  Lip  longer  than  the 
jaw  ;  membranaceous  and  emarginated  at  the  tip. 
Feelers  four,  Ihort,  equal,  and  filiform.  Antennae 
Ihort,  draight,  and  clavated.  Thorax  furnilhed  with 
a  lance-lhaped  fcale  on  its  under  fide.  Sting  bent 
backwards,  and  concealed  in  a  groove  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen. 
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Abdomen  attached  clofily  to  the  trunk  ;  fcale  of 
the  thorax  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  2.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  eyes  black  ;  forehead  without  fpots  ; 
the  poderior  part  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  yellow 
fillet,  and  without  dots.  Smaller  than  the  common  wafp. 


The  infiCts  of  this  genus  commonly  form  their  nefls 
in  holes  made  in  walls. 

Smooth,  polilhed  ;  the  thorax  green;  the  abdomen* 
of  a  golden  colour,  and  furnilhed  with  four  (mail  pro¬ 
jections  at  the  extremity.  1.  A  native  of  F.urope  ;  in 
walls. 

Smooth,  Ihining ;  the  thorax  green  ;  the  abdomen  of  •  aurata. 
a  golden  colour  ;  the  anus  furnilhed  with  two  fmall 
projections.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  walls. 

Smooth,  Ihining;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  blue  ; »  eyanet. 
the  anus  furnilhed  with  three  imall  projections.  5.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  walls. 

Smooth,  fliining  green  ;  the  thorax  and  fuperior  part rjiridula. 
of  the  two  fird  figments  of  the  abdomen  gill  ;  the  anus 
furniflird  with  four  fmall  projections.  6.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  walls  of  houfis. 


Three  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in 
the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 
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27  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  lire  Sydem  of  Nature. 
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90.  Vespa,  Wafp. 

Mout’n  compofed  of  a  horny  fubftance.  Jaw  compreffed. 
Feelers  four,  unequal  and  filiform.  Antennae  fili¬ 
form  ;  the  firft  articulation  longer  than  the  reft,  and 
cylindrical.  Eyes  large  and  circular.  Body  fmooth. 
Sting  pungent,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen. 
Ihe  upper  wings  are  folded  in  the  males,  females, 
and  neuters. 

Thefe  live  moftly  in  numerous  focieties,  conflruCling 
curious  nefts  or  combs,  generally  under  ground  ;  they 
prey  upon  other  infe&s,  efpecially  bees  and  flies,  and 
devour  meal,  bread  and  fruit.  The  larva  is  foft,  with¬ 
out  feet,  and  feeds  on  the  neCfar  of  flowers  and  honey  ; 
the  pupa  quiefcent,  and  has  the  rudiments  of  wings. 
Some  of  them  are  folitary,  others  live  in  fwarms. 

A.  No  tongue. 

*  The  Antenna;  thicker  towards  their  outer  edge. 

*  crabro.  Hornet.  The  thorax  black,  marked  on  the  fore  part 

■with  reddifh  fpots  ;  there  is  a  double  dot  contiguous  to 
the  divifions  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen.  3. 
A  native  of  Europe.  It  has  its  neft  in  hollow  trees,  in 
out-houfes,  or  any  dry  fituation  ;  its  combs  are  very 
neatly  conftru&ed,  and  compofed  of  a  fubftance  like 
coarfe  paper,  or  decayed  parchment.  They  prey  on 
other  infeCts,  particularly  on  bees.  Their  fting  is  very 
painful. 

*  vulgaris .  Thorax  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  fmall  interrupted 

line  ;  the  fcutellum  marked  with  four  fpots  ;  the  divi¬ 
fions  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  dotted  with 
black.  4.  A  native  of  Europe,  about  houfes  ;  they 
,  prey  on  flies,  and  rob  bee-hives.  They  live  in  fwarms 

compofed  of  males,  females,  and  neuters.  The  male  has 
a  yellow  head,  and  long  antennae  ;  an  abdomen  com¬ 
pofed  of  feven  yellow  fegments,  marked  with  black 
triangular  fpots.  They  are  deflitute  of  flings,  but  are 
longer  and  larger  than  the  neuters,  though  fmaller  than 
the  females.  The  female  has  fhort  antennae ;  lip  yellow  ; 
abdomen  compofed  of  fix  fegments,  marked  on  the 
fides  with  two  black  dots,  and  is  furnilhed  with  a  fting. 
There  are  frequently  between  two  and  three  hundred 
females,  and  as  many  males,  in  a  fwarm  of  wafps.  A 
Angle  female  in  the  fpring  that  had  been  impregnated 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  lays  the  foundation  of  a  fwarm. 
It  makes  itfelf  a  hole  in  fome  dry  fituation,  or  fixes  on 
a  mole  hole,  where  it  haftily  builds  a  few  cells,  and  de- 
pofits  its  eggs  ;  which  in  the  courfe  of  about  twenty 
days,  pafs  through  their  different  changes,  and  become 
perfefl:  infers.  Almoft  the  whole  of  thofe  produced 
from  the  firft  depofited  eggs  are  neuters.  As  foon  as 
they  are  fit  to  fly  about,  they  commence  their  labours, 
enlarge  their  hole  by  removing  the  earth  with  their 
mouth,  go  out  in  queft  of  materials  for  forming  new 
cells,  which  are  compofed  of  fmall  fibres  of  wood,  ce¬ 
mented  together  by  a  glutinous  fubftance  formed  within 
the  body  of  the  animal.  They  may  frequently  be  feen 
pn  rails,  polls,  &c.  on  reeds,  or  ftalks  of  decayed  ve¬ 
getables,  gnawing  off  fmall  particles,  which  they  convey 
to  their  neft,  and  deliver  to  thofe  occupied  in  the  con- 
ftrufl ion  of  the  work.  The  external  covering  of  their 
neft  is  formed  of  feveral  layers  of  thin  leaves  refembling 
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paper,  which  are  not  in  immediate  conta&  with  one 
another,  and  in  that  way  they  prevent  external  moiflure 
from  penetrating  into  the  cells,  which  are  arranged  in 
flat  combs  placed  over  one  another,  each  ftory  being 
fupported  by  a  number  of  very  neat  pillars.  The  fe¬ 
male  continues  to  depofit  her  eggs,  which  are  oblong 
and  yellowifh,  during  the  whole  iuromer,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thoulands.  A  few  hundreds  of  thofe  that  are 
laft  depofed,  produce  males  and  females,  which  are 
impregnated  in  the  autumn,  and  which,  Ihould  they 
furvive  the  winter,  lay  the  foundation  of  new  fwarms 
in  the  fpring.  AH  the  neuters  and  males  perilh  in  the 
beginning  of  winter. 

Body  black  ;  the  thorax  is  marked  with  two  dots  ;  * parietun 
the  fcutellum  is  likewife  marked  with  two  dots,  the  ab¬ 
domen  with  five  yellow  bands,  the  firft  of  which  is  at  a 
diftance  from  the  reft.  6.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
about  houfes.  It  forms  its  neft  in  holes  in  wood. 

Black  ;  thorax  marked  with  two  pale  yellow  fpots  ;*  murarif 
the  abdomen  marked  with  four  yellow  bands,  the  firft 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  reft.  8.  A  native 
of  Europe,  in  walls  ■,  the  fcutellum  without  fpots  ;  the 
(hanks  of  the  legs  yellowifh. 

Firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  funnel-fhaped  ;  the  k-*coarflatj 
cond  bell-lhaped,  and  very  large.  11.  A  native  of 
Europe,  in  gardens.  It  attaches  its  neft,  which  is  glo¬ 
bular,  and  conftru&ed  of  the  fame  materials  with  that 
of  the  common  wafp,  to  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the  ab¬ 
domen  black,  the  fegments  yellow  at  the  edges  5  the 
firft  and  fecond  marked  with  two  dots. 

*  *  Antenna;  filiform.  Crabrones. 

The  abdomen  marked  with  two  yellow  bands  ;  th etridentata, 
anus  furnilhed  with  three  fmall  projections;  wings 
black,  white  at  the  edge.  98.  A  native,  of  Europe. 

Thorax  without  fpots  ;  the  abdomen  marked  on  each fojforia. 
fide  with  five  yellow  fpots;  legs  black.  101.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  in  fandy  fituations.  Head  large,  termi¬ 
nating  abruptly  in  the  fore  part  ;  mouth  of  a  filver  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  fpots  on  the  abdomen  uniting  fo  as  to  form  a 
band. 

B.  The  tongue  bent  inwards,  and  divided  into  three  at 
the  point.  Bombyces. 

The  upper  lip  conical  and  divided;  the  abdomen rofirate. 
black,  marked  with  waved  yellowifh  bands.  152.  A 
native  of  Europe,  on  fand  hills.  Their  nefts  contain 
only  a  fingle  larva. 

Black  ;  lip  roundifh  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  fix faficiata . 
yellow  bands ;  the  firft  five  of  which  are  interrupted. 

157.  A  native  of  Europe,  covered  with  a  Hi  coloured 
down  ;  the  thorax  fpotted  with  brown,  the  antennae 
black,  the  firft  articulation  yellow  below,  the  laft  of  a 
rufty  colour ;  lip  and  legs  yellow,  the  thighs  black  :  the 
anus  furnilhed  with  three  fmall  productions. 

The  lip  nearly  conical  ;  the  thorax  brown,  fpotted  ruficornis. 
with  yellow  ;  abdomen  black,  marked  with  fix  yellow 
bands  ;  antennae  and  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  136.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  head  brown  ;  mouth  yellow  :  the 
bands  on  the  abdomen  broad,  the,  firft  four  inter¬ 
rupted. 

160  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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91.  Apis,  Bee. 

IMoutli  formed  of  a  fubftance  refembling  born  ;  tbe  lip 
and  jaw  membranaceous  at  the  tip;  tongue  bent  in* 
wards.  Feelers  four,  unequal  and  filiform.  Wings 
plane.  I  he  females  and  neuters  have  a  pungent 
fling  concealed  within  the  abdomen. 

The  infefts  0f  this  genus  live  feme  of  them  in  large 
focieties,  and  fome  are  folitary  ;  their  food  is  the  ne&ar 
of  flowers,  honey  and  ripe  fruit  ;  the  larva  is  foft  and 
without  feet;  the  pupa  refembles  the  perfeft  infeft.  The 
larvae  ef  the  neuters  are  very  numerous,  and  placed  in 
hexagonal  cells  ;  the  larvae  of  the  males  are  turgid  and 
obtufe  in  the  fore  part,  and  tapering  behind 

A.  The  Tongue  divided  into  Jive  at  the  point ;  the  Feelers 
very  Jhort. 

*  centun-  Black;  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  covered  with 

cularis.  yellow  wool.  4.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  form,  fe- 
veral  nefts  under  ground,  very  neatly  compnfed  of  the 
leaves  of  rofes.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  which  form 
fimilar  nefts  in  the  trunks  of  trees  or  in  walls,  compo- 
fed  iometimes  of  the  leaves  of  the  rofe,  at  other  times  of 
tbofe  of  the  horfe  chefnut. 

* punEluta .  Black,  covtred  with  afh-coloured  hairs  ;  abdomen 

black  ;  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  marked  on  each 
fide  with  a  white  dot  ;  the  fcutellum  entire.  59.  A 
native  of  Britain  ;  on  flowers. 

tnellifica.  Common  Honey  Bee.  Downy ;  the  thorax  grayifh  ;  ab¬ 
domen  brown ;  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  fringed  with  hairs ; 
on  the  infide  marked  with  tranfverfe  ftriae.  22.  A  native 
of  Europe,  in  hollow  trees;  but  they  are  more  frequently 
domeft icated,  and  kept  in  hives.  Fhis  well  known 
and  bufy  infedl  lives  in  great  fwarms,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
males  or  queens,  males  or  drone*,  and  neuters  or  work¬ 
ing  bees.  The  female  is  larger  and  longer  than  the 
reft,  the  abdomen  being  about  one-third  longer  than 
the  wings;  the  antennas  have  ten  articulations;  the  feet 
reddilh.  The  males  are  larger  than  the  neuters  ;  their 
wings  are  longer  than  the  body  ;  their  antennae  have 
eleven  articulations  ;  the  trunk  is  covered  with  long 
hairs,  and  is  of  a  tawney  colour.  The  neuters  as  well 
as  the  females  are  gray  on  the  thorax,  and  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  fling,  of  which  the  males  are  deftitute;  their 
antenna  have  fifteen  articulations  ;  they  are  furnilhcd 
with  two  ftomsch*.  A  fwarm  confifts  commonly  of 
one  female,  from  1000  to  1500  males,  and  of  nearly 
20,000  neuters  (vide  Bee.)  They  conilrutfl  regular 
combs,  compofed  of  hexagonal  cell*,  with  wax  which  is 
formed  within  the  body  of  the  infeft.  Reaumur  and 
others  have  fuppofed,  that  the  wax  was  formed  from 
the  farina  of  flower*,  which  the  neuters  collet  and 
carry  home  on  their  leg*,  and  their  opinions  have  been 
implicitly  followed.  But  Mr  Huber,  member  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  Philofophy  and  Natural  Hillnry  of 
Geneva,  by  a  fet  of  very  accurate  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations,  has  clearly  proven  that  the  wax  is  formed 
from  honev  (vide  Journal  de  PlyRyue ,  is“c.  Phrviofe 
An.  XII.).  We  lhall  give  here  his  own  account  of  the 
experiments  he  has  mlde.  ‘‘It  has  been  thought  ftrange 
that  the  word  wax  Ihould  feldom  occur  in  a  book  which 
treat,  of  bees  alone;  but  neverthelefs,  as  in  the  coin  fe  of 
my  obfervations  I  had  not  attended  to  the  produdls  of 


their  induftry,  I  could  only  have  repeated  what  had 
been  faid  by  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur,  and  that  did 
not  feem  to  me  to  be  neccffary.  I  knew  that  theft-  in¬ 
fers  collefled  abundantly  upon  the  anthera  of  flowers  ; 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  opening 
them,  of  gathering  their  duft,  keeping  it  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  their  hind  legs,  and  carrying  it  to  their  hives. 
It  had  been  obferved  that  the  particles  of  this  duft 
fwell  in  water,  and  that  when  one  of  them  burfts,  an 
oily  liquor  runs  out,  which  floats  on  its  furface,  but  did 
not  mix  with  it.  From  thefe  experiments,  repeated  on  tha 
duft  of  a  great  number  ot  flowers,  it  was  concluded  that 
they  contain  the  principles  of  wax;  but  it  was  admitted 
that  thefe  muft  undergo  a  peculiarelaboration  in  the  body 
of  the  bee,  fince,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Reau¬ 
mur,  a  flexible  wax  could  not  be  made  from  the  duft  of 
the  antherae.  It  will  be  feen  here  from  feveral  paffages 
in  my  work  that  I  had  adopted  this  opinion  ;  a  fingle 
obfervation  of  Bournons,  (the  name  of  Mr  Huber’s  fe- 
cretary),  changed  all  my  ideas.  The  true  origin  of  wax 
might  have  been  fooner  known,  had  there  been  any 
fufpicion  that  it  was  not  already  difeovered.  I  fhall 
now  ftate  how  I  was  led  to  doubt,  and  what  I  have 
done  to  verify  my  new  conjectures. 

“  I  was  in  Switzerland  in  1793  :  the  farmer  of  the 
eftate  on  which  I  refided  had  many  bees;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  hives  having  been  flocked  in  former 
years,  tiie  combs  with  which  they  were  filled  reached 
to  the  ftands,  confequently  there  was  no  room  to  con- 
ftrufl  new  ones.  We  remarked,  however,  that  the 
working  bees  carried  in  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
fecundating  powder.  There  was  alfo  in  the  fame  apiary, 
fome  fwarms  of  that  year,  the  hives  having  only  been 
flocked  a  day  or  two  ;  in  fome  of  them  the  combs  were 
only  begun;  in  others  they  were  larger  ;  but  in  all  of 
them  there  were  vacancies  to  fill  up,  and  much  work  to 
do.  We  obferved  with  aftonifhment,  that  the  bees  of 
thefe  fwarms  did  not  carry  in  the  pollen  ;  and  that, 
neverthelefs,  they  worked  with  aCtivity  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  new  combs,  and  in  lengthening  thofe  alrtady 
commenced.  Where,  therefore,  did  they  procure  ma¬ 
terials  for  their  edifices  ?  After  thefe  obfervations,  we 
fufpeCtr-d  that  it  was  not  from  the  duft  of  the  ftamina, 
and  that  they  had  a  very  d iff.  rent  ufe  'or  it  than  that 
for  which  it  was  believed  to  be  intended.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  it  was  impoffible  to  explain  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  faCts,  without  abandoning  the  hypolhifis 
of  Reaumur,  by  fuppofing  that  the  bees  of  the  old  hives 
ftored  up  f)  much  pollen  in  their  combs  for  their  future 
wants,  while  thofe  of  the  new  fwarms  did  not  carry  it 
outwardly  on  their  legs,  in  the  infancy  of  their  efta- 
blilhment,  becaufe  they  had  no  cells  in  which  they  could 
dvpofit  it;  it  might  be  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  con- 
flruft  their  combs,  if  thev  were  at  liberty  to  fly  to  the 
flowers,  procure  their  pollen,  and  return  to  their  hives 
after  having  filled  their  .ftomachs,  where  it  mull  be 
elaborated,  and  converted  into  perfiCt  wax.  It  was  to 
obviate  thefe  doubts,  that  I  undertook  the  follow  in 
experiments. 

“  Firjl  experiment. — On  bees  in  confinement,  with 
honey  alone  for  their  nourilhrmnt.  Muft  pollen  be  ate 
by  bees,  to  be  in  a  ftate  to  produce  wax  >  This  was 
the  firll  queftion  which  I  though'  it  neccffary  to  invefti- 
gate:  the  method  of  trying  the  experiment  was  obvious ; 
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it  was  only  required  to  keep  the  bees  within  their  hives, 
and  thus  prevent  them  trora  colie&ing  or  eating  the  fe¬ 
cundating  powder.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Burnons 
lodged  a  fwarm  in  a  ftraw-hive,  with  as  much  honey 
and  water  as  was  neceflary  for  their  confumption  and 
he  clofed  the  doors,  fo  that  the  bees  couid  not  get  out, 
and  the  air  be  at  the  fame  time  renewed. 

“  At  firft  the  bees  were  very  uneafy,but  became  calm 
•n  removing  the  hive  to  a  cool  dark  place  ;  their  cap¬ 
tivity  laded  five  davs  j  they  were  permitted  to  come  out 
into  a  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  (hut  ;  we  then 
axamined  the  hive  more  conveniently.  We  firft  noticed 
that  there  was  no  honey  left  n  the  vefle!  which  had  been 
filled  with  it,  with  the  foie  intention  of  feeding  the  con¬ 
fined  bees  ;  and  were  more  aftonifhed  to  fee  five  combs 
©f  the  moft  beautiful  wax,  fufpended  from  the  roof  of 
the  hive  ;  thev  were  perfe&ly  white,  and  very  brittle. 
Th  is  refult  was  very  remarkable  ;  however,  before  form¬ 
ing  a  concLfion  from  it,  that  the  honey  with  which' 
th-  fe  bees  were  fed,  had  enabled  them  to  produce  tjie 
wax,  it  was  neceflarv  to  inquire,  whether  it  could  not 
alfo  be  explained  in  another  manner.  The  bees  which 
I  had  employed  had  doubtlefs  colle£led  the  dull  while 
they  were  at  liberty.  They  might  have  done  fo  the 
evening  before,  or  on  the  very  fame  day  of  their  con¬ 
finement,  and  might  have  enough  in  their  ftomachs, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  their  legs,  to  extract  from  it  all 
the  wax  wl’ich  we  found  in  their  hives.  Bur  if  it  was 
true  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  the  tecundating 
powder,  previoufly  obtained,  this  fource  was  not  inex- 
hauftible,  and  the  be^s  being  unable  to  procure  any  more, 
they  would  foon  ceafe  to  conftruft  combs,  and  fall  into 
the  moft  complete  inaflion.  It  was  neceflary,  therefore, 
to  repeat  the  fame  trial,  to  render  it  decifive. 

“  The  28th,'Burnon-.  returned  this  fwarm  into  its  hive  ; 
after  haring  taken  out  all  the  combs,  he  (hut  them  up 
as  before,  with  a  fre(h  fupply  of  honey.  This  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  long,  fur  on  the  evening  of  the  fecond  day 
we  pereceived  the  prifoners  working  with  new  wax.  The 
next  day  the  hive  was  infpefted,  and  we  found  five 
combs,  as  heavy  and  as  regular  as  thofe  made  during  the 
firft  captivity.  We  afterwards  repeated  this  experi¬ 
ment  five  times  fucceflively,  with  the  fame  bees,  and 
the  fame  precautions  r  we  always  found  that  the  honey 
had  difappeared,  and  that  new  wax  was  produced.  This 
refult  was  fo  invariable  during  this  long  feclufion,  that 
we  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  honey  alone  had  fup- 
plied  them  with  all  the  elements  of  their  wax,  without 
the  afliftance  of  the  fecundating  duft. 

“  Second  Experiment. — On  a  hive  from  which  honey 
was  excluded,  and  in  which  only  pollen  and  fruits,  for 
the  nourifhment  of  the  bees,  were  left,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  ufelefs  to  make  the  inverfe  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  experiment  ;  it  would  (how  me  whether  the  pollen 
could  not  fupply  the  want  of  honey,  when  the  bees 
were  deprived  of  it,  and  enable  them  to  produce 
wax. 

“  I  therefore  enclofed  a  fwarm  in  a  bell-glafs,  in  which 
had  been  placed  a  comb,  whofe  cells  contained  only 
pollen,  and  the  foie  nourifhment  of  the  bees  was  fruit. 

“  Thefe  bees  did  not  make  combs,  nor  did  they  form  a 
fingle  cell  during  eight  days,  which  was  the  time  of 
their  captivity.  I  was  going  to  repeat  this  experiment, 
when  Burnons  remarked,  that  the  free  bees  were,  in 
ititae  meafure,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  we  had  con- 
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fined  •,  there  being  no  honey  at  that  time  in  the  flowers, 
they  found  only  pollen,  and  did  not  work  in  wax. 

“  It  may  perhaps  be  a(ked,  how  I  was  fatisfied  of 
this  :  to  which  I  anfwer,  bees  wax  is  white  at  firft,  the 
cells  foon  become  yellow ;  and  in  time,  this  colour 
grows  browner  ;  and  in  older  hives  have  acquired  a 
blackifti  tinge.  It  is,  therefore,  very  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
the  new  cells  from  thofe  which  have  been  fome  time 
formed,  and  confequently  to  know  whether  the  bees  are 
really  making  combs,  or  whether  that  work  is  fufpend¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  raife  the  hives,  and  to  notice  the 
lower  edge  of  the  combs. 

“  The  odour  exhaled  by  the  hives,  and  the  ftiape  of  the 
bees,  are  indications,  by  which  it  may  always  be  known 
whether  there  is  honey  in  the  flowers  :  if  they  are  com¬ 
bined,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt ;  and,  particularly, 
if  a  great  number  oi  bees  return  to  the  hive,  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  bulk  and  form  of  their  bellies. 

Thofe  which  are  filled  with  honey,  have  the  abdomen 
cylindrical  j  the  name  of  w-ax-making  bees  belongs  to 
them  exclufively  t  the  bellies  of  the  labouring  bees, 
which  have  other  fumftions,  always  preferve  their  ovoid 
form,  and  their  volume  is  never  fenfibly  augmented  ; 
the  name  of  nurjing  bees  is  proper  for  thefe. 

“  The  farmers  of  the  neighbouring  villages  kept  their 
bees  in  bafkets,  or  in  cafes  of  different  forms  ;  and  I 
was  able  to  vifit  a  very  great  number,  without  going  to 
any  great  dillance  from  my  habitation. 

“  In  1793,  an  intemperate  fpring  had  retarded  the 
feparatiun  of  the  fwarms  ;  there  had  not  been  any  in 
the  country  before  the  24th  of  May  j  but  towards  the 
middle  of  June  there  were  feveral  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
refidence.  At  that  time  the  fields  were  covered  with 
flowers,  the  bees  collected  much  honey,  and  the  new 
fwarms  worked  at  the  wax  with  vigour. 

“  On  the  1 8th,  Burnons  vifited  65  hives  j  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  all  of  them  he  obferved  wax-making  bees. 

Thofe  which  returned  to  old  hives,  not  having  to  con- 
ftrudt  cells,  depofited  their  honey  in  the  combs,  or  dif- 
tributed  it  among  their  companions  j  thofe  belonging  to 
the  young  fwarms  converted  their  honey  into  wax,  and 
haftened  to  conftrudl  combs  for  the  reception  of  their 
young  bees. 

“It  was  (howery  on  the  19th  ;  the  bees  went  abroad, 
but  brought  home  only  pollen.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  rainy  until  the  27th.  We  were  defirous  of  know¬ 
ing  if  this  had  prevented  their  working.  On  the  28th, 
all  the  hives  were  lifted.  Burnons  found  that  the  work 
had  been  flopped  ;  the  combs  which  he  had  meafured 
on  the  19th,  were  not  at  all  increafed,  and  were  of  a 
citron  yellow  j  nor  was  there  a  fingle  white  cell  in  any 
of  thefe  hives. 

“On  the  firft  of  July,  the  chefnutsand  limes  were  in 
bloffom  ;  the  thermometer  indicated  the  twentieth  de¬ 
gree  j  the  wax-making  bees  re-appeared  ;  they  carried 
away  great  quanties  of  honey,  which,  as  see  had  before 
obferved,  was  employed  in  augmenting  the  provifions 
of  the  old  hives,  and  enabling  the  young  fwarms  to 
eonftruft  new  combs.  The  greateft  aftivity  was  obferv- 
able  among  them  ;  the  gathering  of  honey,  and  the 
produiflion  of  wax  continued,  until  the  middle  of  this 
month.  July  16th,  the  heat  remained  the  fame  ;  the 
field  flowers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  chefnut  and  limes, 
were  completely  withered  ;  they  yielded  no  more  honey, 
their  pollen  alone  attracted  the  working  bees,  and  they 
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collected  it  abundantly  ;  but  there  was  not  any  wax 
produced  ;  the  combs  were  not  lengthened  ;  thofe  of 
the  young  fwarms  did  not  fill  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  hives. 

“  Auguft  9th.  It  had  not  rained  for  fix  weeks’,  the 
heat  was  very  powerful,  nor  was  there  any  dew  to  al¬ 
lay  it  during  the  night;  the  black  wheat,  which  had 
been  in  flower  for  fome  days,  did  not  offer  any  honey 
to  the  bees  ;  they  found  only  pollen. 

“  On  the  loth  of  Auguft,  it  rained  for  feveral  hours  ; 
next  day,  the  black  wheat  had  the  odour  of  honey  ;  in 
fa£l  it  might  be  feen  glittering  in  the  expanded  flowers. 
The  bees  found  enough  to  feed  them,  but  too  little  to 
induce  them  to  work  at  new  wax. 

“  On  the  14th,  the  drought  recommenced,  and  lafted 
to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  no  more  honey  appeared  up¬ 
on  the  flowers  ;  and  when  we  vifited  the  65  hives  for 
the  laft  time,  we  found,  ift,  That  the  bees  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  wax  after  the  middle  of  July.  2d,  That 
they  had  ftored  up  a  great  quantity  of  pollen.  3d, 
That  the  fupply  of  honey  was  mucli  leffened  in  the  old 
hives,  and  that  hardly  any  remained  in  the  new  fwarms, 
that  which  they  had  colle&ed  in  the  fpring  having  been 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  wax.  The  pollen,  there¬ 
fore,  has  not  this  property,  and  no  farther  doubt  re¬ 
mained  on  this  head.  This  year  had  not  been  ftormy,  and 
I  have  fince  afcertained,  by  a  great  number  of  obferva- 
tions,  that  ele&ricity  is  Angularly  favourable  to  the  fe- 
cretion  of  honey  by  the  flowers  ;  the  bees  never  col!e£l; 
it  in  greater  abundance,  nor  is  the  preparation  of  wax 
ever  more  aflive,  than  when  the  wind  is  in  the  fouth, 
the  air  humid  and  warm,  and  a  ftorm  gathering. 

“  Heat  too  long  continued,  and  the  drought  which  is 
the  eonfequence  of  it,  cold  rains,  and  principally  a 
north  wind,  fufpend  it  entirely. 

“  Third  Experiment.  On  the  ufe  which  the  bees 
make  of  the  fecundating  power.  In  the  fecond  ex¬ 
periment,  the  bees  did  not  touch  the  pollen  which  I 
had  placed  within  their  reach,  and  as  its  quantity  was 
not  fenfibly  diminilhed  during  this  trial,  I  was  induced 
to  believe  it  was  not  an  aliment  proper  for  them. 

“  I  alfo  knewthat  the  new  fwarms  wereliable  to  perilh 
from  hunger  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  even  when 
the  country  was  covered  with  flowers,  if  a  particular 
temperature,  which  is  too  uncommon  in  our  climate, 
did  not  favour  the  fecretion  of  honey  in  their  neftaria. 
What,  therefore,  is  the  ufe  of  the  pollen  they  colleft 
with  fuch  avidity  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
of  which  they  lay  up  fuch  abundance  (a)  ?  This  quef- 
tion  remained  to  be  inveftigated. 

“  I  had  a  hive  in  divifions,  the  queen  of  which  was 
barren  ;  its  combs  did  not  contain  any  pollen,  but  they 
had  much  more  honey;  the  two  narrowed  fides  of  this 
hive  were  formed  of  panes  of  glafs,  through  which  the 
furfaces  of  the  exterior  combs  might  be  feen,  and  the 
conduft  of  the  bees  obferved. 

“  I  took  away  the  queen  on  the  16th  of  July  ;  but  to 
confole  the  working  bees,  I  removed  the  firft  and 
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twelfth  combs,  in  which  there  was  not  any  thing  to 
intereft  them  ;  and  I  fupplied  their  places  with  two 
combs,  the  cells  of  which  were  filled  with  eggs  and 
worms  of  all  ages.  I  carefully  cut  away  all  the  cells 
in  which  pollen  could  be  perceived,  and  (hut  up  the  hive 
with  a  grating.  My  intention  will  be  gueffed;  I  wiffed 
to  know  whether  thefe  infedU  could  fupport  their  young 
without  this  fecundating  powder.  The  next  day  nothing 
extraordinary  occurred ;  the  bees  fat  on  their  eggs,  and 
feemed  to  nurfe  them. 

“  On  the  1 8th,  after  funfet,  a  great  noife  was  heard 
in  the  hive.  Anxious  to  fee  what  occafioned  it,  we  open¬ 
ed  the  fhutters,  and  obferved  that  all  was  in  confufion  ; 
the  incubation  was  flopped ;  the  bees  ran  over  the  combs 
in  dilorder;  we  faw  thoufands  precipitate  themfelves  on 
the  ftand,  thofe  which  were  neareft  to  the  mouth  eager¬ 
ly  gnawing  the  grating  ;  their  intention  was  no  longer- 
doubtful,  they  wiflied  to  get  out  of  their  confinement. 

“  I  was  fearful  of  deftroying  them  by  continuing  to 
prevent  them  from  yielding  to  their  inftinfl ;  they  were 
therefore  fet  at  liberty.  The  whole  fwarm  came  out, 
but  the  hour  was  unfavourable  to  their  collc&ing  :  the 
bees  did  not  go  far  from  the  hive,  the  daikntfsand 
the  chilnefs  of  the  air  foon  compeLtd  them  to  return, 
and  probably  calmed  their  agitation  ;  tor  we  faw  them 
quietly  reafeend  their  combs,  and  order  appeared,  to  us, 
to  be  re-eftablifhed.  This  moment  was  taken  to  clofe 
the  hive  again.  On  the  I9:h,  we  faw  two  royal  cells 
begun  on  one  of  the  combs  of  the  nurfery  :  the  even¬ 
ing  of  this  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour  as  the  day  before, 
we  heard  a  great  tumult  in  the  clofed  hive  ;  it  was  in  a 
general  confufion,  and  we  were  again  obliged  to  pet  mit 
the  fwarm  to  come  out.  The  20th  was  the  fifth  day  of 
their  captivity.  We  thought  it  had  been  of  luffieient 
duration,  and  were  alfo  very  impatient  to  examine  the 
nurfery,  and  to  fee  what  was  the  caufe  of  this  periodical 
agitation  of  thefe  bees  ;  Burnons  th<  refore  opened  the 
firft  and  twelfth  windows,  and  drove  the  bees  from  the 
combs,  fuffering  them  to  take  their  flight  in  a  room,  the 
windows  of  which  were  fhut.  He  firft  noticed  that  the 
royal  cells  had  not  been  continued,  that  they  did  not 
contain  any  worm,  and  that  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
the  jelly  which  ferves  for  the  nourifhment  and  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  the  larvae  of  the  queens.  He  fought  in  vain  for 
eggs,  for  worms,  and  for  the  liquid  in  t lie  common 
cells  ;  all  had  difappeared.  Had  thefe  worms  died  of 
hunger  ?  Had  we,  by  withdrawing  the  fecundating 
powder,  deprived  the  bees  of  every  means  of  nourilliing 
the  larvae  ? 

To  afeertain  this,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  reftoro 
them  their  pollen,  and  obferve  the  iffue.  The  bees 
were,  therefore,  again  returned  to  their  prifon,  after 
having  fubftituted  young  worms  for  thofe  which  had 
been  lufft  red  to  die. 

“  On  the  22d,  we  found  that  the  bees  had  faflened 
thefe  combs,  and  that  they  were  again  in  a  ft  ate  of  in¬ 
cubation  ;  we  then  gave  them  iome  pieces  of  combs  in 
which  other  bees  had  ftored  up  the  fecundating  powder  ; 

and 


(A)  Reaumur  was  of  opinion  that  the  bees  of  a  well-flocked  hive,  mieht  collefl  at  lead  a  hundred  pounds 
of  this  fuhftance  in  the  courfe  of  a  vear  ;  but  having  remarked  that  the  weight  of  wax,  fabricated  in  the  lime 
time,  did  not  exceed  two  pounds,  he  concluded  that  the  bees  extrafl  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  t-ue  wav 
from  this  native  wax,  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  required  for  their  nourifhment,  and  that  the  reft  is  difehargrd 
from  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  excrement. 
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and  the  better  to  obferve  what  they  did  with  it,  we  took 
feme  of  the  pollen  out  of  the  cells,  and  laid  it  expofed 
on  the  ftand  of  the  hive.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  bees 
difeovered  the  pollen  in  the  combs,  and  that  which  we 
had  taken  out  ;  they  took  it  grain  by  grain  in  their 
jaws,  and  eonveyed  it  into  their  mouths  ;  thofe  which 
had  eaten  molt  voracioufly  reafeended  the  combs,  and 
placed  themfelve-,  at  firft,  upon  the  cells  of  the  young 
worms,  which  they  entered  head  foremoft,  and  remain¬ 
ed  there  a  greater  or  lefs  length  of  time.  One  of  the 
windows  of  the  hive  was  now  opened  cautioufly,  Bur- 
nons  powdered  the  bees  which  ate  the  pollen,  and 
■watched  them  for  feme  hours  ;  he  obferved  that  the 
marked  bees  always  reafeended  the  nurfery,  and  im¬ 
mediately  enteied  the  cells  of  the  young  bees. 

“  The  23d,  we  found  the  royal  cells  begun. 

“  The  24th,  tie  dr.  ve  the  bees  from  off  the  young 
worms  ;  and  we  remarked, 

“  1  ft.  That  all  of  them  had  the  jelly,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hives. 

“  2d.  That  the  worms  bad  grown  larger,  and  were 
forwarder  in  their  cell-. 

“  3d.  That  others  had  been  Ihut  up  again  :  and, 

“  4th.  That  the  royal  cells  had  been  lengthened. 

“  The  25th,  we  withdrew  the  pieces  of  comb  which 
we  had  placed  on  iht  ftand,  and  found  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pollen  was  certainly  diminilhed;  we  afterwards 
replaced  them  in  the  hive  with  other  cells  filled  with 
the  fecundating  powder. 

“  The  26th,  the  royal  cells  had  been  clofed  during 
the  night,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  common  ones. 

“  The  27th,  I  reftored  thefe  bees  to  liberty.  Burnons 
examined  the  cells  with  the  grr-ateft  attention,  and 
found  jelly  in  all  thofe  which  ft  ill  contained  worms, 
but  moft  of  them  were  (hut  with  a  lid  of  wax  :  he  ex¬ 
amined  feme  of  the  latter,  and  found  the  worms  em¬ 
ployed  in  fpinning  cocoons  of  filk. 

“  All  the  worms  therefore  had  been  tended  as  in  the 
natural  hive.  In  this  fecond  trial  we  did  not  perceive 
any  diforder  in  this  hive  ;  there  had  not  been  the  lead 
agitation  :  it  is  true  fome  of  the  working  bees  attempt¬ 
ed  to  go  out  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  ;  but  finding  it  im- 
poflible,  thev  reafeended  the  combs  quietly,  which  were 
never  left  for  an  inftant.  The  hive  being  abundantly 
fupplied  with  honey,  and  with  the  pollen  neceffary  for 
their  young,  left  them  nothing  to  wifti  for  •,  and  they 
were  (fill  more  happy  when  a  queen  was  born,  who  af¬ 
terwards  became  pregnant,  and  laid  a  great  number  of 
eggs.  After  thefe  two  experiments,  there  could  be  no 
more  doubt  that  the  fecundating  powder  was  the  ali¬ 
ment  proper  for  the  young  bees,  and  (hat  the  want  of 
this  fubftance  was  the  caufe  of  their  death,  and  of  the. 
evident  angui(h  of  their  nurfes  during  their  firft  cap¬ 
tivity. 

“  Fourth  Experiment. — On  bees  deprived  of  honey  and 
pollen,  and  which  it  was  attempted  to  feed  with  fugar. 

I  wifhed  to  know,  if  it  was  the  faccharine  part  of  the 
honey  which  enabled  the  bees  to  produce  wax.  Bur 
nons  confined  a  fwarm  in  a  glazed  hive  ;  one  pound  of 
Canary  fugar  was  their  foie  aliment.  He  put  a  feci  nd 
fwarm  into  another  hive,  and  endeavoured  to  feed  them 
with  very  coarfe  raw  fugar  ;  and  to  obtain  a  term  of 
comparifon,  a  third  fwarm  was  (hut  up  in  the  farap  man¬ 
ner,  and  fed  with  honey.  The  bees  of  the  three  fwarms 
produced  wax  ;  thofe  fed  with  the  different  qualities  of 
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fugar  produced  it  fooner  than  the  fwarm  which  had  on¬ 
ly  had  honey,  and  they  produced  a  greater  quantity. 

A  pound  of  Canaiy  fugar  reduced  to  fyrup,  and  clari¬ 
fied  with  white  of  egg,  yielded  10  gros,  52  grains,  of  a 
wax  not  fo  white  as  that  which  the  bees  extract  from 
honey.  An  equal  weight  of  raw  fugar,  gave  2  2  gros 
of  very  white  wax.  Maple  fugar  produced  the  fame 
effeft.  This  experiment  having  been  repeated  feven 
times  fucc.- (lively,  always  emphying  the  fame  bees,  we 
could  not  doubt  that  fugar  contains  the  principles  of 
wax  ;  and  concluded  that  it  was  the  faccharine  part  of 
the  honey  which  had  this  property. 

“  Conclufion.  Thefe  obfervaiions  (hew, 

“  lft.  That  the  wax  comes  from  the  honey. 

“  2d.  That  the  honey  is  alfo  a  food  of  the  firft  ne- 
ceftity  to  the  bees. 

“  3d.  That  flowers  do  not  always  contain  honey,  and 
that  the  fecretion  of  honey  depends  in  a  great  mtafure 
on  the  (fate  of  the  atmofphere. 

“  4th.  That  it  is  the  faccharine  part  of  the  honey 
which  enables  the  bees  to  produce  wax. 

“  5th.  That  raw  fugar  yields  more  wax  than  honey 
or  refined  fugar. 

“  6th  That  the  duft  of  the  (lamina  does  not  contain 
the  principles  of  wax. 

“  7th.  That  this  duft  is  not  the  food  of  the  adult  bees, 
and  that  they  do  not  colleft  it  for  themftlves. 

“  8th.  That  the  pollen  affords  theonU  aliment  which  is 
proper  for  their  young  ;  but  that  this  fubftance  mud  un¬ 
dergo  a  peculiar  elaboration  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  bees, 
to  be  converted  into  an  aliment ;  which  is  always  ap-' 
propriated  to  their  fex,  their  age,  and  their  wants ;  fince 
the  bed  microfcopes  do  not  lhew  the  particles  of  pollen, 
or  their  coverings  in  the  liquor,  prepared  by  the  work¬ 
ing  bees.” 

Hairy,  black ;  wings  of  a  violet  colour.  38.  Ana  -violacea, 
tive  of  Europe,  and  of  India.  It  pierces  the  trunks  of 
decayed  trees,  or  pods,  and  forms  longitudinal  excava¬ 
tions,  in  which  it  conftrufts  feveral  nefts*  having  placed 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  depofits  an  egg  in  it, 
fills  it  with  a  mixture  of  honev  and  pollen  of  flowers, 
clofes  it  up,  and  commences  another ;  it  proceeds  in  this 
way  till  the  cells  occupv  the  whole  length  of  the  perfo¬ 
ratum  ;  the  eggs  are  fo  placed  in  the  cells,  that  the  head 
of  the  larva  points  downwards  towards  the  exit. 

Humble-bee.  Hairy,  black  ;  thorax  marked  with  a  terrejlris. 
yellow  belt  ;  anus  white.  41.  A  native  of  Europe. 

It  forms  a  neft  at  a  confiderable  depth  under  ground, 
and  collefts  a  good  quantity  of  honey. 

Hairy,  black  ;  the  anus  of  a  tawnev  colour.  44.  Alajoidaria, 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  heaps  of  (tones,  or  in  old  walls. 

It  col  lefts  a  confiderable  quantity  of  honey. 

Black  ;  (lightly  covered  with  reddifh  hairs;  abdomen  orcecox, 
fmoot'n,  marked  with  three  bands,  white  above,  and  red- 
di(h  beneath.  1 47*  A  native  of  Europe.  It  fomewhat 
reft-mbles  A.  mellijica ,  but  lefs.  It  comes  out  very  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  fpring. 

B.  The  Tongue  divided  into  three  at  the  extremity. 

*  The  Lip  fur ni fed  on  each  fide  with  two  membrana¬ 
ceous  briflcs.  Andrense. 

Abdomen  brown,  marked  with  five  whitifti  belts;  the bidentata'i 
anus  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  projections.  1  36.  A 
native  of  America.  It  forms  its  neft  in  walls,  of  leaves 

of 
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of  trees  neatly  folded  up  ;  the  fore  legs  are  long  and 
yellow  ;  the  feet  fringed. 

iichroa.  Black;  anus  of  a  rufly  colour.  137.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  groves. 

*  *  Lip  without  brijl/es,  comprejfed ,  and  entire  ;  pofcerior 
Feelers  tongue-jhaped.  Nomadse. 

Jucciea.  Covered  with  ath-coloured  hairs;  the  abdomen  fmooth 
and  black  ;  the  fecund  and  third  fegments  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  a  rufly  colour.  200.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  groves. 

variegata.  The  thorax  and  abdomen  variegated  with  white  ;  the 
legs  of  a  rutty  colour.  24.  A  native  of  Europe.  It 
fleeps  all  night  fixed  to  the  flowers  of  the  geranium 
phaum.  The  fcutellum  fometimes  of  a  ruflv  colour,  and 
fomeiimes  white  ;  the  firft  and  fecond  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  marked  with  two  white  fpots;  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth,  marked  with  four. 

mono.  Very  hairy,  and  black;  the  jaws  broad,  and  marked 

on  the  outfide  with  elevated  lines,  and  rounded  at  the 
points  ;  wings  ot  a  reddith  violet-colour.  214.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  America.  One  of  the  largeft  of 
this  genus. 

92.  Formica,  Ant ,  or  Emmet. 

Feelers  four,  unequal,  with  cylindrical  articulations, 
placed  at  the  tip  of  the  lip,  which  i*.  cylindrical,  and 
nearly  membranaceous.  Antennae  filiform.  A  fmall 
ereft  fcale  placed  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
The  females  and  neuters  have  a  fling  concealed  with¬ 
in  the  abdomen.  The  males  and  females  have  wings  ; 
the  neuters  none. 

This  is  a  gregarious,  and  proverbially  induftrious  fa¬ 
mily,  confifting,  like  bees, of  males,  females,  and  neuters. 
The  laft  are  the  well  known  little  infers,  who  conitruCt 
the  nefts  or  ant- hills,  who  labour  with  luch  unremitting 
afliduity  for  the  fupport  of  themfelves  and  the  idle 
males  and  females,  and  who  guard  with  fuch  ferocity 
the  larvae,  or  what  are  commonly  called  ant  eggs. 
They  wander  about  all  day  in  fearch  of  food  or  materials 
for  the  nefl,  and  aflifl  each  other  in  bringing  home  what 
is  too  cumberfome  for  fuch  as  have  attempted  it.  They 
every  day  bring  out  of  the  nefl,  and  expofe  to  the  warmth 
of  the  fun,  the  new  hatched  larva;,  and  feed  them  till 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  In  the  evening 
they  confume  together  whatever  has  been  colltCled  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  and  do  not,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  lay 
up  any  ftore  for  the  winter,  but  probably  become  torpid 
or  die.  T.  hey  are  peculiarly  fond  of  aphides ,  and  are 
themfelves  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  ant  eaters  and 
various  bird5.  I  he  punflure  infiiCled  by  their  fling, 
occafions  a  hot  painful  itching  fenfation.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  peculiar  acid.  See  Chemistry  Index, 
hercula-  Black  ;  the  abdomen  oval  ;  legs  of  a  rufly  colour. 
nea‘  J‘  A  native  of  Europe,  and  America  ;  lodge  in  the 

trunks  of  decayed  trees. 

Viatica.  Or  a  ruflv  colour  ;  the  abdomen  oval  and  black.  23. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  runs  very  quickly  ;  the  tip  of  the 
jaws  black  ;  the  abdomen  fmonth. 
f  r ufa.  Black;  the  thorax  compr'ITed  ;  the  legs  of  a  rufly 

colour.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  it  lodges  in  fandy 
hills,  in  woods  ;  it  is  large,  and  has  no  fling. 
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Black  ;  the  mouth,  the  tip  of  the  thorax,  and  legs,  *  fufca. 
of  a  rufly  colour.  4.  A  native  oi  Europe  ;  in  woods. 

Of  a  brick  colour  ;  eyes  black  ;  a  black  dot  under  *  rubra. 
the  abdomen.  7.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  lodges 
under  ftones  in  woods..  They  infliCl  a  very  painful 
punClure. 

Black  ;  two  knots  on  the  filament  which  conneCls  the  *  ccefpitwn 
abdomen  to  the  trunk  ;  the  fcultllum  furnilhed  with 
two  fmall  projections.  II.  A  native  of  Europe;  in 
dry  meadows,  under  mofs.  The  males  and  females,  in 
the  month  of  Auguft,  leave  their  nefl  about  mid-day, 
when  the  weather  is  ferene,  and  fly  about  in  the  air. 

The  abdomen  oval. 

The  thorax  marked  with  raifed  dots;  the  filament omnivora. 
which  joins  the  abdomen  to  the  thorax  is  lurniflied  with 
two  knots  ;  the  body  of  a  brick  colour  ;  the  abdomen 
fmall.  12.  A  native  of  America.  It  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  all  forts  of  provifions.  Small.  The  abdomen 
brown,  covered  with  white  hairs  fcarcely  perceptible. 

Black  ;  abdomen  oval  and  hairy.  50.  A  native  of Vaga. 
Europe  ;  on  decayed  trees.  It  gnaws  holes  in  the  wood 
under  the  bark,  and  forms  a  number  of  paflages  for 
itfelf. 

Black,  fmooth  ;  the  fcale  placed  between  the  thorax  glabra, 
and  abdomen,  furnilhed  with  two  fmall  projections  ;  the 
divifions  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  whitilh  ; 
legs  reddilh.  53.  A  native  of  Europe. 

55  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribtd  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

93.  Mutella. 

Mouth  formed  of  a  fubftance  like  horn  ;  without  a 
tongue.  Jaw  membranaceous  at  the  tip.  Lip  pro- 
je Cling,  refembling  an  inverted  cone  ;  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  which  are  placed  four  unequal  feelers,  with 
conical  articulations.  Antennae  filiform.  Wings 
wanting  in  molt  fpecies.  Body  downy.  The  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  thorax  turned  back.  The  fling  is 
pungent,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen. 

Scarlet  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  a  black  belt.  1. occidental 
A  native  of  Europe.  The  antennae,  eyes,  legs,  and 
under  part  of  the  body  black  ;  the  fling  long  and  fili¬ 
form. 

Black  ;  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen  marked  with  two  diadema. t 
yellow  dots  ;  the  middle  with  an  interrupted  yellow 
ftreak  ;  the  extremity  with  a  fmall  white  line.  10.  A 
native  of  South  America.  Large  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  head  marked  with  a  white  band;  the  thorax  mark¬ 
ed  with  two  white  lines,  and  with  white  on  the  inferior 
part. 

Bluifli ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  a  large  golden-  aurata. 
coloured  fpot.  13.  A  native  of  New  Holland. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  reddith;  the  edges  of  the  feg-  *  europota. 
ments  of  the  abdomen  w  hite.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  woods  of  maple. 

Hairy,  black;  the  thorax  reddith  ;  the  abdomen halcnfit. 
marked  with  two  white  dots,  and  with  a  white  band 
on  the  pofterior  part.  15.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  (hanks  brown. 

27  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferited  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  publilhed  by 
Gmelin. 
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Wings  two.  Poifers  clavated  ;  one  placed  behind 
each  wing  under  a  little  fcale. 

94.  Oestrus.  Gad  fly ,  Breeze. 

A  fucker  drawn  back  within  the  lips,  which  are  con- 
nefted,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  pore.  Feelers  two, 
of  two  articulations,  orbicular  at  the  tip,  and  feated 
in  a  depreffion  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth.  Antennae 
fhort  and  fetaceous. 

The  face  of  this  fingular  genus  is  broad  and  deprefled, 
and  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  ape.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  troublefome  to  horfes,  (beep,  and  cattle,  de- 
pofiting  their  eggs  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and 
occafioning  painful  tumours,  and  even  death.  The  larva 
is  without  feet,  thick,  fhort,  foft,  and  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  fegraents;  they  are  fometimes  furnifhed  with 
hooks.  They  lurk  within  the  bodies,  or  under  the  fkin, 
of  horfes,  oxen,  &c.  ;  and  feed  on  their  juices  during 
the  winter.  The  pupa  is  without  feet,  oval,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  motion,  covered  with  a  hard  light  brown 
cruft.  The  perfect  infefl  lives  but  for  a  fhort  time. 

Wings  brown,  without  fpots :  the  abdomen  black, 
white  at  the  bafe,  and  of  a  tawney  colour  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  1.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  and  lodges  them  under 
the  fkin.  The  larva,  when  young,  is  fmooth,  white, 
and  tranfparent  ;  as  it  advances  in  age,  it  becomes 
brownilh,  and  when  full  grown  and  ready  to  be 
changed  into  a  pupa,  it  acquires  a  dark-brown  colour. 
It  is  lodged  in  a  fack  formed  in  the  cellular  fubftance 
immediately  under  the  fkin,  and  occafions  a  very  con- 
fiderable  tumour  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  fack 
communicates  with  the  air  by  a  very  narrow  opening, 
next  to  which  the  anus  of  the  animal  is  placed.  Through 
the  anus  a  yellow  purulent  matter  is  difcharged ;  and  near 
the  anus  are  fituated  two  fpiracula.  There  is  a  fmall  in¬ 
dentation  on  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  larva,  which 
is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fack,  furrounded  by  two 
or  three  papillae,  which  forms  the  mouth.  It  has  a 
number  of  dots  on  its  furface,  difpofed  in  tranfverfe  in¬ 
terrupted  lines.  Two  diftin£t  and  different  kinds  of 
lines  are  feen  on  each  fegment;  the  uppermoft  of  them 
is  narrower,  and  confifts  of  larger  dots.  Underneath 
this  is  a  broader  line,  and  the  dots  confiderabty  fmaller. 
The  firft  are  eafily  feen,  by  ufing  the  lens,  to  be  hooks 
bent  upwards,  or  towards  the  tail  of  the  infi-61.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  broader  line  of  fmall  dots,  with  a  tolerably 
powerful  magnifier,  they  are  alfo  found  to  be  hooks, 
but  turned  in  an  oppofite  direction,  that  is,  downwards 
in  the  fack,  and  towards  the  head  of  the  infffl,  Thefe 
hooks,  it  is  probable,  are  occafionallv  erefted  by  the 
muffles  of  the  fkin  ;  and  according  to  the  feriesof  them 
ufed  bv  the  larva,  it  is  raffed  or  depreffed  in  the  lack  ; 
and  bv  this  motion,  and  confequent  irritation,  a  more 
or  lefs  copious  fecretion  of  pus  is  occafioned  for  its  fufte- 
nance. 

This  fingular  arrangement  of  hooks  round  the  body 
of  the  larvae,  in  this  inftance,  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  as 
the  legs  in  other  larvae,  enabling  them  to  move  about  in 
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the  fack,  and  to  crawl  out  of  it  when  about  to  change 
into  pupae. 

They  never  change  their  fkin  like  moft  other  larva;, 
the  fame  ferving  them  through  their  growth  ;  and  it  at 
length  alfo  ferves  to  form  the  fhell  of  the  pupa.  After 
leaving  the  fack,  and  previous  to  their  becoming  pupae, 
they  contract  themfelves,  and  affume  a  different  figure. 

They  continue  in  the  ftate  of  pupa;  from  about  the 
latter  end  of  June  until  about  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
when  the  fly  appears.  Full  grown  larvae  are  fometimes 
to  be  met  with  on  the  backs  of  cows  in  the  month 
of  September,  which  probably  remain  in  the  fiate  of 
pupae  till  the  enfuing  fpring.  The  perfed!  infedl,  on 
leaving  the  hard  cruft  which  furrounds  it,  forces  open  a 
very  remarkable,  marginated,  triangular  valve,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  fkin  of  the  larvae,  and  is  fituated 
on  one  fide  of  the  fmaller  end. 

The  oeflrus  bovis,  in  its  perfefl  ftate,  is  the  largeft  of 
the  European  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful. 

The  pain  it  inflidls  in  depofiting  its  eggs  is  much 
more  fevere  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  When  one 
of  the  cattle  is  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  eafily  known  by 
the  extreme  terror  and  agitation  of  the  whole  herd  : 
the  unfortunate  objeft  of  attack  runs  bellowing  from 
among  them  to  fome  diftant  part  of  the  field,  or  the 
nearett  water,  while  the  tail,  from  the  feverity  of  the 
pain,  is  held,  with  a  tremulous  motion,  ftraight  from 
the  body,  in  the  diredtion  of  the  fpine  ;  and  the  head 
and  iVeck  are  alfo  ftretched  out  to  the  utmoft.  The 
reft,  from  fear,  generally  follow  to  the  water,  or  difperfe 
to  different  parts  of  the  field.  When  the  oxen  are 
yoked  to  the  plough,  the  attack  of  this  fly  is  attended 
with  real  danger,  as  they  become  perfedlly  uncontroul- 
able,  and  will  often  run  with  the  plough  diredlly  for¬ 
wards,  through  the  hedges,  or  whatever  obftrudls  their 
way.  There  is  provided,  on  this  account,  a  contrivance 
in  many  ploughs,  to  fet  them  immediately  at  liberty. 

The  ftrongeft  and  healthieft  beafts  feem  conftantly  to 
be  preferred  by  it,  and  commonly  have  the  greateft 
number  of  botts,  wormuls,  or  warbles,  on  their  backs  ; 
dealers  are  frequently  guided  in  their  choice  of  cattle 
by  this  circumftance.  The  female  fly  is  vtry  quick  in 
performing  the  operation  of  depofiting  her  eggs  :  (lie 
does  not  appeal-  to  remain  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
more  than  a  few  feconds. 

Gray,  marked  with  a  white,  band,  and  dotted  with  buccatus, 
black.  6.  A  native  of  Carolina. 

Black,  hairy  ;  wings  of  a  footy  colour  ;  their  outer  trompe-, 
edge  bright  black',  head,  thorax,  ffutellum,  and  anus, 
grayifh  yellow.  7.  A  native  of  Lapland.  The  larva; 
occupy  the  frontal  finus  of  the  rein-deer;  the  animal 
fometimes  in  the  fpring,  forces  out  great  cluflers  of 
larva;  by  fneezing.  This  is  the  largeii  fpecies  of  the 
genus. 

Wings  without  fpots ;  the  thorax  yellow,  marked  tarandu 
with  a  black  bland  ;  the  abdomen  tawney,  and  bright 
yellow  at  the  extremity.  2.  A  native  of  Lapland.  It 
depofits  its  eggs  on  the  back  of  the  rein-deer.  Such  is 
their  dread  of  it,  that  they  every  year  leave  the  woods, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  A  very  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  fall  victims  to  this  inffdf,  before  they 
are  three  years  old.  L  hoft*  who  effape  with  life  art 
very  much  emaciated,  and  have  their  Jkins  fpoiled. 

Botts . 
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*  equi.  Bolts.  Wings  whitilh,  marked  with  a  black  band  in 

the  middle,  and  two  black  dots.  A  native  oi'  Europe. 
( Vide  Tranfaftions  of  the  Einnaean  Society,  vol.  iii. 
p.  326.)*  The  forehead  white  and  downy  ;  top  of  the 
head  brown  ;  the  eyes  black,  and  diftant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  thorax  brown,  with  a  dark-coloured  centre  ;  the 
abdomen  yellowiih  brown,  the  divifions  between  the 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  marked  with  black  fpots  and 
dots  ;  the  fcutellum  furniftwd  with  two  tufts  of  hair  ; 
wings  marked  near  the  bafe  with  a  very  fmall  black 
dot,  in  the  middle  with  a  black  band,  and  towards  the 
extremity  with  two  black  fpots.  The  male  is  di  ft  in  - 
guithed  by  a  brighter  yellow  ;  the  female  by  a  deeper 
brown,  and  by  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  which  is 
long  bent  inwards,  and  black,  terminating  in  a  bifid  llyle. 
It  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  knees  or  fides  of 
horfes,  which,  when  the  animal  licks  itfelf,  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  tongue  into  the  ftomach.  The  body  of 
the  larva  is  compofed  of  eleven  legments,  all  of  which, 
except  the  two  laft,  are  furrounded  with  a  double  row 
of  horny  brifiles  direfted  towards  the  truncated  end, 
and  are  of  a  reddifh  colour  except  the  points,  which  are 
black.  Thefe  larvae  attach  themfelves  to  every  part  of 
the  ftomach,  but  are  generally  moft  numerous  about 
the  pylorus  1  and  are  fometimes,  though  much  lefs  fre¬ 
quently,  found  in  the  inteftines.  Their  numbers  in  the 
ftomach  are  very  various,  often  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen ;  at  other  times  more  than  an  hundred ;  and  if  fome 
accounts  might  be  relied  on,  even  a  much  greater 
number  than  this.  They  hang  moft  commonly  in 
clutters,  being  fixed  by  the  fmall  end  to  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  ftomach,  to  which  they  adhere  by  means 
of  two  fmall  hooks  or  tentacula.  When  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ftomach  they  will  attach  themfelves  to 
any  loofe  membrane,  and  even  tc  the  (kin  of  the  hand. 
For  this  purpofe  they  fueath  or  draw  back  the  hooks 
almoft  entirely  within  the  fkin,  till  the  two  points  come 
elofe  to  each  other  ;  they  then  prefent  them  to  the 
membrane  ;  and  keeping  them  parallel  till  it  is  pierced 
through,  they  expand  them  in  a  lateral  direction,  and 
afterwards,  by  bringing  the  points  downward  towards 
themfelves,  they  include  a  fuffcient  piece  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  remain  firmly  fixed  for  any  length  of  time. 
Tbefe  books,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  this  purpofe, 
appear  to  have  a  joint  near  their  bafe. 

The  larvae  attain  their  full  growth  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  when  they  quit  their  hold  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  ftomach,  and  pafs  along  with  the 
food  through  the  inteftinal  canal.  From  the  end  of 
May  till  the  beginning  of  July  they  may  be  feen  in  the 
dung  which  drops  trom  the  horfe  ;  when  they  reach 
the  ground  they  feck  out  fome  conven  ent  tituation,  and 
become  pupue,  and  remain  in  that  ftate  for  about  fix 
or  feven  weeks.  The  mode  purfued  by  the  perfect  in- 
feft  to  obtain  for  its  young  a  fituaticn  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  horfe,  is  truly  fingular,  and  is  effected  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. — When  the  female  has  been  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  the  eggs  are  fufficiently  matured,  the  feeks 
among  the  horfes  a  lufcjctf  for  her  purpofe  ;  approach¬ 
ing  it  on  the  wing,  (he  holds  her  body  nearly  upright 
in  the  air,  and  her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for  the 
purpofe,  curved  inwards  and  upwards  :  in  this  way  (he 
approaches  the  part  where  (he  defigns  to  depofit  the 
egg  ;  and  fufpending  herftlf  for  a  few  fcconds  before  it, 
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fuddenly  darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to 
the  hair ;  the  hardly  appears  to  fettle,  but  merely 
touch  the  hair  with  the  egg  held  out  on  the  projtfled 
point  of  the  abdomen.  The  egg  is  made  to  adhere  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  liquor  fecreted  with  it.  She  then 
leaves  the  horfe  at  a  fmall  diftance,  and  preparts  a  fe¬ 
cund  egg,  and  poifing  herfelf  before  the  part,  depofits  it 
in  the  lame  way.  The  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  be¬ 
comes  firmly  glued  to  the  hair  :  this  is  repeated  by  va¬ 
rious  flies  till  400  or  JOO  eggs  are  placed  fometimes  on 
one  horfe. 

The  infide  of  the  knee,  or  tbofe  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  that  are  liable  to  be  licked,  are  chofett  by 
the  fly  from  inftindt,  as  the  proper  places  for  depofiting 
its  eggs.  The  well-known  difeafe  in  horfes  called  the 
bolts,  which  frequently  proves  fatal,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  larvae  of  this  infect. 

Wings  without  fpots  ;  the  thorax  of  a  rufty  colour  ; nafalis , 
abdomen  black,  covered  with  yellow  hairs.  3.  A  native 
of  Europe.  This  infect  is  faid  to  depofit  it'  egg-  in  the 
noftrils  of  horfes,  mules,  affes,  and  of  goats  ;  and  the 
larvae  occupy  the  fauces.  Body  black  •,  thorax  defti- 
tute  of  furrows  •,  the  head  and  abdomen  covered  with 
yellow  hairs,  except  the  firft  fegment,  which  is  covered 
with  white  ones. 

Thorax  yellow,  marked  with  a  black  band  •,  wings*  heemor- 
white,  marked  with  black  bands.  2.  A  native  of  Eu- r  hoidalu, 
rope.  It  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  horl'es,  occa- 
fioning  a  titiilation,  which  caufts  the  animal,  w  hen  at¬ 
tacked  by  it,  to  move  his  head  about  violently,  and 
gallop  about  with  every  appearance  of  diftrefs.  The 
larva  of  thisinfeft  needs  not  to  be  particularly  delcrihed, 
as  it  refembles  in  almoft  every  relpeft  that  of  the  equi. 

Its  habits  are  the  fame,  being  feen  in  the  ftomach  of  the 
horfes,  occupying  the  fame  tituation  as  thole  of  th e  equi, 
from  which  they  can  only  be  difti  iguilhed  bv  their 
fmaller  fize  and  greater  whitenefs.  When  it  approaches 
maturity  it  acquires  a  red  colour.  It  is  frequently  feen 
adhering  to  the  extremity  of  the  reftum  ;  which  cir- 
cumftance,  along  with  its  colour,  has  otcafiomd  it  to 
receive  the  name  of  heemorrhoida 'is .  In  about  two  days 
after  it  has  left  the  body  of  the  horfe,  it  is  charged  in¬ 
to  a  pupa,  in  which  ftate  it  remains  nearly  two  months. 

Wings  faintly  dotted  ;  the  abdomen  variegated  wi'h  *  ovis. 
white  and  black.  5.  A  native  of  Europe.  Tlo-  larva 
occupies  the  frontal  finus  of  the  fhee  p;  they  are  flat 
on  the  one  fide;  and  convex  on  the  other  ;  ot  .1  whitifh 
colour;  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  larva-  of 
the  0.  equi.  When  young  thefe  larva;  are  perkcfly 
white  and  tranfparent,  except  the  two  hornv  plates, 
which  are  black.  As  they  increafe  in  fize,  tin  upper 
fide  becomes  marked  with  two  tranfverle  brown  lines  on 
each  fegment,  and  fome  fpots  are  feen  on  the  fides. 

When  full  grown  they  fall  through  the  noftrils,  and 
change  to  the  pupa  ftate,  lying  on  the  earth.  The  in- 
feft  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  noftrils 
of  the  (keep,  The  moment  the  fly  touches  that  part  of 
the  (beep,  they  (hake  their  heads,  and  Ihike  the  ground 
violently  with  their  fore  feet;  at  the*  lame  time  hold¬ 
ing  their  nofes  elofe  to  the  earth,  they  tun  away,  lm  k- 
ing  about  them,  on  every  fide,  to  fee  it  th**  flv  purfue. 

They  do  not,  like  the  horfes  and  cows,  take  refuge  in 
the  water  ;  they  have  recourfe  to  a  rut.  or  ilu'ty  road, 
or  a  gravel  pit,  where  they  crowd  together  during  the 
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heat  of  the  day,  with  their  nofes  held  clofe  to  the 
ground,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  the  fly  convenient¬ 
ly  to  get  at  the  noftril. 

antilopce.  Wings  dotted  with  brown,  and  marked  with  a  brown 
band  ;  body  hairy,  of  a  grayifh  yellow  colour  •,  the  ab¬ 
domen  marked  with  three  rows  of  blackiih  fpots.  8. 
A  native  of  Afia.  It  depofits  its  eggs  under  the  fldn  of 
the  back  of  the  antelope.  About  the  fize  of  the  mufca 
carnaria. 

fafciculo -  Yellow  and  downy  ;  the  anus  furnifhed  with  three 

Jus.  tufts  of  black  hairs.  9.  A  native  of  Siberia  ;  head 

and  eyes  black. 

hominis ,  Entirely  brown.  10.  A  native  of  South  America. 

Depofits  its  eggs  under  the  fkin.of  the  abdomen  of  the 
natives,  or  of  people  refiding  in  countries  where  they  are 
prevalent.  The  larva;  continue  fix  months  under  the 
Ikin  ;  if  they  be  difturbed,  they  penetrate  deeper,  and 
produce  very  troublefome  ulcers,  which  fometimes  prove 
fatal. 

10  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syttem  of  Nature. 

95.  Tipula,  Crane-fly. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  very  fliort  probofcis,  membra¬ 
naceous,  and  grooved  on  the  back,  receiving  a 
briftle  ;  with  a  thort  fucker  without  a  fheath  ;  and 
with  feelers  two,  equal,  filiform,  and  longer  than  the 
head.  Antennae  in  moft  of  the  fpecies  filiform. 

Moft  of  this  genus  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
gnat.  They  feed  on  various  Jubilances.  The  larva  is 
loft,  without  feet,  and  cylindrical ;  its  head  is  furniihed 
with  a  fmall  proje&ion,  and  terminates  abrupily  ;  they 
feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  ;  they  are  eagerly  fought 
after  by  crows  and  other  birds.  The  pupa  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  is  furniihed  with  two  horns  on  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity,  with  fmall  proje&ions  behind. 

A.  Wings  expanded. 

*  peclini-  The  antennae  peCtinated  ;  the  wings  marked  with  a 

cornis.  black  fpot ;  the  thorax  yellowilh.  1.  A  native  of 

Europe  •,  in  moift  places.  The  abdomen  reddilh  at 
the  bafe,  marked  with  a  yellow  band  in  the  middle, 
black  at  the  tip. 

*  oleracea.  Wings  tranfparent,  with  a  brown  rib  along  the  edge. 

5.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  in  gardens,  corn  fields,  and  meadows,  by  confum- 
ing  the  roots  of  pot-herbs,  growing  corn,  and  grafs. 

*  lortorum  Wings  tranfparent,  fprinkled  with  very  faint  fpots.  6. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  gardens,  deftroying  the  crops. 

*  triangu-  One  half  of  the  wings  brown,  marked  with  white 

laris.  triangular  fpots.  ill.  A  native  of  Scotland. 

*  vane-  Black  ;  the  bafe  and  fides  of  the  abdomen  red,  fpot- 

gata.  ted  with  yellow.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  gar¬ 
dens. 

'* pratenjis.  The  thorax  variegated  ;  abdomen  brown,  fpotted 
with  yellow  on  the  fides  ;  the  forehead  tawney.  10. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  meadows.  It  is  very  de- 
ftru&ive  to  the  roots  of  grafs. 

cortlicina.  Wings  tranfparent,  marked  on  the  edge  with  a  brown 
fpot ;  the  abdomen  yellow,  marked  with  three  brown 
lines.  12.  A  native  of  Europe.  Very  deftru&ive  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  much  fought  after  by  crows. 
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Wings  tranfparent  and  fliining  •,  body  of  a  brownilh  *  regelc- 
alh  colour.  21.  A  native  of  Europe.  This  fpecies  tioms. 
appears  very  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  may  be  feen  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  air  in  great  numbers  in  mild  weather. 

B.  Wings  incumbent.  Culiciformes. 

Thorax  greenifh;  wings  white,  marked  with  a  brown  *  plumofa 
dot;  the  antenna;  feathered.  26.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  marfhy  places. 

Greenifh;  wings  fpotted;  the  fore  legs  very  long.  */ittoralis, 
27.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fea  coaft. 

Black,  fmootb  ;  wings  white,  marked  with  a  black  johannis. 
dot  ;  the  antenna;  (hort  ;  legs  black.  41.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  ihaded  places. 

Black,  fmooth  ;  wings  tranfparent,  marked  with  a  * pomotuc, 
black  dot;  the  thighs  of  a  rufiy  colour.  101.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain,  and  Norway  ;  on  the  flowers  of  fruit 
trees. 

Black,  filky.  45.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  ihef.orilega » 
flowers  of  fruit  trees,  which  it  injures  very  much.  It 
frequently  blalts  the  hopes  of  the  farmer. 

Wings  tranfparent  ;  the  outer  edge  black.  46.  A*  hortuld-> 
native  of  Europe.  It  is  very  dellrudlive  to  afparagus,  na. 
and  to  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees.  The  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen  fometimes  black,  fometimes  red. 

Wings  of*  an  afh  colour;  the  thorax  and  abdomen mofcJiifert 
yellow.  123.  A  native  of  Chili.  This  infeCt  has  a 
very  pleafant  fmell,  and  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  young 
girls  of  Chili  for  perfuming  their  clothes. 

Of  a  tawney  colour;  wings  white  and  tranfparent,  *  tritici, 
hairy  on  the  margins;  the  eyes  black.  A  native  of 
England.  Larva  leaps ;  without  feet;  isorange-colour¬ 
ed,  and  marginated  ;  the  margin  folded  with  papillae  ; 
the  head  acute  ;  the  tail  terminating  abruptly.  The 
pupa  is  narrow,  acute  at  both  ends,  and  reddilh. 

126  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  th» 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

96.  Diopsis. 

The  head  furnifhed  with  two  filiform  horns,  without 
articulations,  much  longer  than  the  head,  on  the  tops 
of  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

1.  A  native  of  North  America  and  Guinea.  Red-  ichneumt* 
difh  ;  antennae  very  fmall  and  fetaceous  ;  the  horns  of  nea% 
a  rufty  colour  ;  the  eyes  which  terminate  the  horns  are 
globular  and  black;  the  thorax  black  ;  furniihed  with 
two  yellow  tapering  projections  behind,  and  with  a 
Angle  one  on  each  fide;  wings  tranfparent,  and  marked 
with  a  black  dot  before;  the  abdomen  clavated,  and 
attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  narrow  ftalk  :  the  two  laft 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  black  ;  the  legs  yellow ;  the 
thighs  of  the  legs  clavated.  It  refembles  an  ichneumon , 
and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  red  ant. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been  defcribed 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

97.  Musca,  Fly. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  flelhy  projecting  probofcis,  with 
two  equal  lips,  with  a  fucker  furnifhed  with  bridles, 
and  with  two  fhort  feelers.  Antennae  fliort  (in  moft 
fpecies). 

Flies  live  chiefly  in  dunghills;  their  larva:  are  without 

feet, 
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feet,  competed  of  feveral  fegment6,  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  becoming  fmaller  behind.  The  larvae  of  the  flies 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  divifions,  live  in  the  water,  have 
a  breathing  hole  at  their  head,  are  bearded,  and  live 
on  aquatic  animalcule  ;  thofeof  the  fourth  divifion  live 
on  rubbifli  ;  thofe  of  the  third  on  dung,  putrid  animal 
fubftances,  and  on  fmall  infects  ;  fome  of  them  parti¬ 
cularly  on  aphides:  they  remain  fixed  on  a  leaf,  and 
with  their  fnout  collect  and  devour  the  aphides.  The 
pupa;  are  immoveable,  and  mod  of  them  covered  with 
a  hard  Ikin  ;  the.  pupa;  of  the  flies  of  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  divifions  are  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  the  Ikin 
-of  the  larvae,  which  becomes  hard. 

A.  The  Sucker  compofed  of  a  jingle  valve  ;  the  An¬ 
tennce  connected  at  the  bafe ,  and  Jharp  at  the  points. 

Bibiones. 

*  plebeja.  Of  an  a(h  colour,  and  hairy  ;  the  abdomen  conical  ; 

the  edges  of  the  fegments  white.  X.  A  native  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  fometimes  yellow,  and 
abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour. 

*  margi~  Black  ;  the  abdomen  conical ;  the  edges  of  the  feg- 
aata.  ments  white ;  the  wings  fpotted.  130.  A  native  of 

Europe. 

B.  Sucker  without  a  Jheath. 

a.  Thofe  which  have  a  fngle  brifle. 

f  The  Anlennce  pointed  and  connected  at  the  bafe. 
Stratiomyes. 

*  chamce-  The  fcutellum  pale  yellow,  and  furnithed  with  two 
/eon.  fmall  projeflions  ;  the  abdomen  black,  marked  op  the 

fides  with  yellow  bands.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
flowers.  The  larva  lives  in  frefh  water. 
ttliginofa.  Body  black  ;  the  fcutellum  without  prnje&ions  ;  the 
abdomen  white,  and  black  at  the  extremity.  22.  A 
native  of  Europe.  The  forehead  yellow  ;  the  joints  of 
the  legs  white  :  the  fhanks  of  the  legs  pale. 

*  vallata.  The  fcutellum  marked  with  fix  projections  ;  the  ab¬ 

domen  and  thighs  yellow.  166.  A  native  of  Britain  ; 
on  hedges.  Wings  of  a  faint  ruftv  colour  ;  incumbent 
and  plain;  the  nerves  of  the  wings  marked  with  a 
brown  dot  in  the  middle  ;  the  poifers  yellow  ;  the  feet, 
and  lower  extremity  of  the  (hanks  of  the  legs,  brown. 
aeSiarea.  Black  ;  antenna;  cylindrical  and  perfoliated  ;  wings 
white.  24.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  flowers  of 
apple  trees.  It  drinks  the  nefarious  juice,  and  lodges 
all  day  long  within  the  flower  ;  it  i-  very  fmall,  and  not 
larger  than  a  common  flea  ;  body  oblong  ;  legs  long. 

•j-f  The  Antennce  Jhort  and  clavated ,  furnifhed  with  a 
'  brifle. 

*  Feathery ,  or  with  hairy  feathered  Antennce. 

*  inanis.  Brown;  the  abdomen  tranfparent,  marked  with  three 

black  belts.  61.  A  native  o£  Europe  ;  in  thickets. 

* pelluccns  Black  ;  the  firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  white,  and 
tranfparent.  62.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  (haded 
places. 

*  cccfar.  Shining  green  ;  legs  black.  64.  A  native  of  Eu- 

rop  ;  on  carrion. 

cyrnicina.  Thorax  of  a  (Lining  copper  colour;  tin-  abdomen  of 
a  greenifli  yellow  with  a  metallic  luflrt ;  legs  black. 
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169.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  fides  of  the  lips  of  a 
fhining  filver  colour. 

Shining;  the  thorax  blue;  the  abdomen  green.  65.  *  cadave- 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  carrion.  rina. 

The  thorax  black  ;  the  abdomen  (Lining  blue  ;  the  *  vomito- 
forehead  tawney.  67.  A  native  of  Europe  and  Awe- ria. 
rica  ;  on  carrion  ;  they  confume  dead  bodies  very  quick¬ 
ly  ;  they  likewife  feed  on  milk. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  pale  lines  ;  the  ab-  *  carnariu 
domen  (hining,  and  chequered.  68.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  carrion.  The  eyes  reddifh  ;  the  anus  tawney. 

The  larva;  likewife  infelts  bee-hives. 

Common  houfe fly.  The  thorax  marked  with  lines  ;  *  domefica 
the  abdomen  chequered,  and  pale  on  the  under  fide  at 
the  bafe.  69.  A  native  of  Europe  and  America  ;  in 
houfes.  The  larva;  live  in  horfe  dung. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  blue  and  downy,  marked  with  olece. 
three  eminences  ;  the  tip  of  the  fcutellum  and  thighs 
yellow.  390.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  deftru£tive 
to  olives.  The  female  depofits  a  great  number  of  eggs 
in  the  month  of  July,  on  the  fruit  of  the  olive  ;  the  lar¬ 
va;  confume  the  pulp. 

**  The  Antennce  furnfoed  with  a  naked  brifle. 

Smooth,  black  ;  the  abdomen  wrinkled  on  the  u^tsfenefrata. 
fide,  marked  with  white  ftreaks ;  wings  brown.  14.  A 
native  of  Europe  :  in  windows. 

B’ackifh  ;  the  tip  of  the  fcutellum  of  a  faint  brick*  larva - 
colour ;  the  abdomen  chequered.  78.  A  native  of  rum. 
Europe  ;  on  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
and  likewife  on  the  roots  of  cabbage  and  colewort,  ren¬ 
dering  the  root  knotty  ;  the  tips  and  bafe  whitifh  ;  tho¬ 
rax  black,  marked  with  lines. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  of  an  afli-colour,  marked  with  *  rad/cum. 
black  band'.  79.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  roots 
of  the  radifh. 

Hairy  and  whitilh-,  marked  with  a  black  line  on  ill e  napobraf- 
back,  with  feveral  black  lines  along  the  fides.  208 .fccc. 

A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  which 
it  deftroys,  and  caufcs  to  appear  as  if  rotten  ;  it  attacks 
thofe  turnips  chiefly  that  have  been  fovn  in  light  fandy 
foil.  The  larva  is  white,  without  feet  ;  the  head  is 
pointed  and  tipt  with  black  ;  it  undergoes  its  transfor¬ 
mation  about  September.  Pupa  is  oblong,  brown,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  fegments,  and  becomes  a  peifcifl  infect 
in  May. 

Of  an  a(h  colour  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  five  black pluvtalis. 
fpots ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  very  faint  (pots.  S3. 

A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  feen  flying  about  in 
fwarms  before  rain. 

Hiirv  and  afh-coloured  ;  the  extremity  of  the  thighs*  rapax. 
and  thanks  of  the  legs  of  a  nifty  colour.  21  2.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain  ;  and  feeds  on  other  flies. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  pale  ;  the  eyes  of  a  rufty  co-  *  cellar  is. 
lour.  87.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  cellar'. 

Black;  the  abdomen  of  an  ath-colour  ;  t  he  wing'*  meteori - 
yellowifh  at  the  bafe.  88.  A  native  of  Europe,  ca. 

They  fly  about  very  much  in  the  air  immediately  before 
rain,  and  colleft  about  the  mouth'  of  liorfes  in  gr<  at 
fwarms,  particularly  about  the  fumrner  fold  ice.  1  he 
larv<e  are  fometimes  found  in  the  human  ftomach. 

Shining  black;  eves  brownifh  ;  wings  (hining  red  avencr. 
and  green.  216.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  oats,  which  it 

D  d  2  deftroy* 
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deftroys  by  gnawing  the  ftalks  when  young.  Larva 
yellowilh  and  without  feet 

*  frit.  Black  ;  the  poilers  and  feet  of  the  hind  legs,,  and  ab¬ 

domen,  pale  green.  90,  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
ears  of  barley.  It  is  In  frequent  in  Sweden,  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the  grain  is  confumed 
by  it  annually. 

*  pumiliO-  Black  ;  the  under  part  of  the  head,  and  two  lines  on 

fits.  the  thorax,  yellow  •,  the  poifers  white  ;  the  legs  of  an 

alb  colour,  and  black  at  the  tip.  217.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  larva  has  a  fharp  head,  black  at  the  txtre- 
mity  ;  the  body-white,  compofed  of  ten  fcgments  ;  it  is 
changed  into  a  pupa  about  the  end  of  May.  The  pupa 
is  yellow,  firming,  and  compofed  of  feveral  fegments  ; 
the  perfect  infeft  appears  about  the  middle  of  June. 
At  what  time  it  depofits  its  eggs  is  not  well  ascertain¬ 
ed.  The  larvae  are  perceived  early  in  the  fpring,  in 
the  centre  qf  the  ftalks  oi  wheat  and  rye,  very  near  the 
root.  In  all  probability  the  eggs  have  been  dtpofited 
in  the  month  of  October,  or  end  of  September,  as  the 
early  fown  grain  is  found  to  be  mod  affected.  White 
wheat  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  than  red.  The  (talks 
in  which  the  larva  is  lodged,  do  not  advance  in  growth, 
but  continue  dwarf,  whence  the  infeft  has  received  the 
name  ol  pumilionis.  The  (talks  become  yellow  in  the 
beginning  of  lummer,  and  decay  ;  others  commonly 
fpring  up  from  the  lame  root,  and  fupply  their  place. 
This  infeft  fifft  attracted  notice  in  England  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1791,  when  it  excited  lome  alarm,  as  fears 
were  at  fird  entertained  that  it  was  the  Eh  (ban  fly, 
which  had  done  fo  much  mifcbief  in  America.  Some 

1  plants  of  infefted  wheat  were  fent  to  Mr  Markwick 

by  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle.  Mr  Mark¬ 
wick  fjcceeded  in  obtaining  the  perfect  infeft  from 
them,  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  ( Viile  Tranf- 
aftions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  p.  76.  tab.  15.).  Some 
of  the  infefted  wheat  was  likewife  fent  by  Arthur 
Young  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  afeertained  the  infeft 
to  be  the  rnufca  pumilionis  deferibed  in  Gmelin’s  Syf- 
tem  of  Nature,  and  not  the  Heflian  fly.  An  account 
of  this  fly,  and  of  the  mifehief  caufed  by  it,  was  fir tl 
publilhed  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  the  year  1778,  by  Mr  Ob. 
Bjerkander,  who  difeovered  it  on  the  young  (hoots  of 
the  rye,  in  the  month  of  Mav  •,  and  in  fuch  quantity, 
that  in  fome  fields  he  found  three  or  four  dalks  afiefted 
in  a  fquare  foot. 

petrone/la.  Livid*,  the  forehead  red;  the  legs  long,  and  of  a 
light  red  colour;  the  joints  of  the  legs  black.  96.  A 
native  of  Europe.  It  may  be  feen  running  about  on 
the  furface  of  ftagnant  water. 

fonchi.  Wings  tranfparent,  marked  on  the  edge  with  a  black 

fpot ;  the  eyes  green.  1  21.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  receptacles  of  the  flower  of  the  fow-thiftle.  Thorax 
brown,  with  a  pale  fcutellum ;  the  abdomen  black,  oval, 
and  greenifh  beneath  ;  the  edges  of  the  fegments  whit- 
ifh  ;  tail  with  an  obtufe  dyle  ;  wings  with  two  brown 
nerves  ;  legs  of  a  brick  colour. 

b.  Sucker  furnijhed  with  three  brifles.  Ragiones. 

VermiHo.  Of  an  afh  colour  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  three 
rows  of  black  dots  ;  the  thorax  fpotted  ;  the  wing3 
without  fpots.  17.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  loofe 
fend. 


Black;  the  divifions  between  the  fegments  of  the  Colombo. 
abdomen,  tbe  (hanks  of  the  legs,  and  feet,  white.  ^I^.fchenfs. 
A  native  of  Europe  and  Afia.  It  is  about  half  the  fize 
of  the  common  gnat,  and  is  mod  frequent  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fpring  and  end  of  fummer,  in  Servia,  Ruffia,  and 
Siberia  ;  where  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  bodies  of  cat¬ 
tle,  which  it  frequently  deftroys,  as  its  bite  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  hours  ;  imoke  is  very  offenfive  to  it ;  and  in  the 
places  where  it  prevails  the  people  have  recourfe  to  it, 
as  their  only  mode  of  defence. 

Antennae,  body,  and  wings  hairy.  325.  A  native papatajt. 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  troublefome  in  Lombardy  in  the 
night  time,  during  the  v  hole  fummer.  It  is  very  mi¬ 
nute  ;  eves  black,  dotted  with  white;  the  wings,  when 
the  infect  is  at  red,  diverge  fo  as  to  form  an  obtufe 
angle  ;  the.  abdomen  red. 

Black;  the  abdomen  long,  (lender,  and  tapering  to- acuminate 
wards  the  extremity  ;  the  wings  fpotted  ;  the  thighs 
reddidi  yellow  ;  the  (hanks  of  the  legs  and  feet  brown- 
i(h.  226.  A  native  of  Europe. 

c.  The  Sucker  furniJJjed  with  four  brifles.  Syr  phi. 

||  B  rifle  of  the  Antenna  feathery. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  hairy,  and  reddidi  behind.  25.  *  bomby - 
A  native  of  Europe;  among  bufhes.  Ians. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  yellow  ;  the  extre-*  apiaria. 
mity  of  the  abdomen  white  ;  the  wings  of  a  rudy  co¬ 
lour  at  the  tip.  528.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  thorax*,  the  forehead,  and  abdomen 
black  ;  wings  obfeure. 

||  ||  The  Brifle  of  the  Antenna  fmple  and  fmooth. 

Black,  without  hairs,  the  fides  of  the  thorax  marked  conopfea. 
with  yellow  lines,  the  abdomen  with  three  yellow  lines. 

21.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  bu(hes. 

The  thorax  marked  with  four  yellow  lines;  the  abdo-  *  pendula 
men  with  three  interrupted  yellow  bands.  28.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe.  Tbe  larva  lives  in  dagnant  water,  and 
is  fufpended  by  a  long  filiform  tube  through  which  it 
breathes. 

Thorax  gray  ;  the  abdomen  brown  ;  the  thighs  of*  tenax. 
the  hind  legs  compreiled.  32.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  dunghills,  in  neceflaries,  and  in  putrid  water.  The 
larva  is  very  tenacious,  and  difficultly  dedroved  by 
preffure. 

Very  (lightly  hairy,  black  ;  the  thorax  without  fpots  ;*  pyrafri 
the  abdomen  marked  with  fix  white  circular  fpots.  51. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  and  feeds  on  the  aphides  on  the 
leaves  of  the  pear  tree. 

Black  ;  not  hairy  ;  the  thorax  fpotted  ;  the  abdomen*  merthaj 
marked  with  four  yellow  belts,  the  fcutellum  yellow. tri. 

54.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  dowers,  chiefly  on  the 
mint.  The  perfeft  infeft  feeds  on  honey,  the  larva  on 
aphides. 

Naked  ;  yellow ;  the  upper  part  of  (he  abdomen faltatrix *■ 
brown  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  three  brown  lines. 

60.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  meadows,  where  it  leaps 
about  on  the  ground  like  a  gradiopper  ;  the  longitudinal 
line  on  the  thorax,  fomewhat  broad,  marked  with  an 
oblong  black  fpot,  and  with  a  black  line  on  each  fide 
towards  its  extremity;  poifers  white. 
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360  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  publithed  by 
Gmelin. 

98.  Tabanus,  Ox -fly. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  draight,  proje&ing,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  probofcis  ;  with  a  fmall  and  oval  head  ; 
with  two  equal  lips  ;  with  a  long  projecting  fucker, 
which  can  be  concealed  in  a  groove  on  the  back  of 
the  probofcis.  Sheath  of  one  valve,  and  furnilbed 
with  five  briltles.  Feelers  two,  equal,  clavated,  and 
fharp  at  the  points.  Antennae  Ihort,  cylindrical,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  one  another,  pointed,  and  tompofed  of 
i  feven  articulations. 

Thefe  infeCls  live  by  fucking  out  the  blood  of  various 
animals,  of  which  they  are  very  greedy.  The  larvae 
are  found  under  ground,  in  moid  meadows  :  the  colour 
of  tire  eyes  vanilhes  when  the  infeCl  is  dead,  but  may  be 
reftored  by  placing  it  in  warm  water. 

*  bovinus.  Eyes  greenilh  ;  the  back  of  the  abdomen  marked 

with  long  triangular  white  fpots.  4.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  very  troublefome  to  horfi-s,  and  horned  cat¬ 
tle  ;  their  bite  is  painful ;  they  even  moled  the  human 
fpecies  in  very  warm  weather  ;  they  are  mod  frequent 
in  moid  fituations. 

taraudinus  Eyes  green  ;  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow 
on  the  edges  ;  legs  reddidt.  7.  A  native  of  Europe. 
They  wound  the  tender  horns  of  the  rein-deer,  and  fpnil 
their  (hape  ;  they  are  met  with  in  Italy,  and  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Lapland. 
pellucens.  Black  ;  eyes  marked  with  bands;  fird  iegment  of  the 
abdomen  bluifh  ;  the  lhanks  of  the  legs  pale. 

* paganus.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  eyes  green,  marked  with 

three  tawney  bands  ;  the  abdomen  marked  on  both  fides 
with  rudy-coloured  fpots.  2j.  A  native  of  Britain. 

*  tropicus.  Eyes  marked  with  three  purple  bands  ;  the  fides  of 

the  abdomen  of  a  rudy  colour.  14.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  very  troublefome  to  cattle,  efpecially  to  horfes, 
immediately  before  rain. 

* pluvialis.  Eyes  green,  marked  with  four  waved  bands ;  wings 

dotted  with  brown.  16.  A  native  of  Piurope. — This 
little  animal  fixes  on  the  hands,  face,  and  legs,  and 
excites  a  painful  indammation  in  the  part  where  it  has 
drawn  blood. 

*  ccecuti-  Eyes  green,  dotted  with  black  ;  wings  without  fpots. 

ms.  17.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely  trouble- 

fmne  in  hot  weather,  efpecially  before  rain,  fixing  on 
the  hands  and  face,  or  any  uncovered  part  ;  it  draws 
blood  very  dexteroufly,  and  leaves  an  inflamed  bloody 
punflure  behind. 

38  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature  publilhed  by 
Gmelin. 

99.  Culex,  Gnat. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  (heath  of  one  piece,  flexible, 
and  fet  with  five  bridles.  Feelers  two,  compofeJ  of 
three  articulations.  Antenna;  filiform. 

The  infedls  of  this  genus  live  on  the  juices  of  the 
larger  animals,  and  are  eagerly  fought  after  by  poultry, 
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and  fmall  birds.  The  larva  lives  in  ftagnant  waters,  and 
has  a  fmall  cylindrical  refpiratory  tube, near  the  tail;  the 
head  is  armed  with  hooks  to  feize  on  the  aquatic  infe&3 
upon  which  it  feeds  ;  it  is  devoured  by  ducks,  and  wa¬ 
ter  fowl.  The  pupa  is  curved  and  oval,  with  refpira¬ 
tory  tubes  near  the  bead.  They  continue  but  a  (hort 
time  in  the  date  of  larva  and  pupa.  The  perfeft  infeft 
depofits  her  eggs  in  cluders  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
where  they  remain  for  a  few  days  until  they  are  hatch¬ 
ed.  Gnats  in  this  country,  however  troublefome  they 
may  be,  do  not  make  us  feel  them  lb  feverely,  as  the 
mufquito  does  in  foreign  parts. 

Of  an  afh  colour  ;  the  abdomen  marked  witli  eight  *  pipiens, 
brown  rings.  1.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Afia  and  America  ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  frefh  waters,  and  in  marfhy  places.  It  is  larger  in 
more  foutherly  climates,  and  its  bite  occafions  more 
pain  and  inflammation.  When  on  the  wing  it  makes  a 
conflant  (hrill  noife,  whence  it  has  received  its  name 
pipiens.  The  male  is  not  eafily  didinguilhed  from  the 
female  by  its  pectinate  antennae  :  it  is  more  trouble¬ 
fome,  and  its  bite  more  painful,  than  that  of  the  female. 

Ducks,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  feed  their  young  with 
them  ;  different  fpecies  of  the  libellula  likewife  devour 
them.  They  fometimes  infinuate  tbemfelves  into  the 
lungs  and  intedines  of  quadrupeds,  where  their  bite  ex¬ 
cites  a  fatal  inflammation.  The  natives  of  countries 
where  they  are  very  troublefome,  have  recourfe  to  the 
fmoke  of  different  vegetables  as  a  defence.  In  warm  cli¬ 
mates  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  make  ufe  of 
gauze  curtains,  which  they  draw  clofe  round  them  when 
afleep.  They  are  faid  to  fhine  in  the  dark. 

Brown;  the  abdomen  and  feet  marked  with  white  annulatus. 
rings  ;  the  wings  fpotted.  8.  A  native  of  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  the  fnout  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  faintly  marked  with  lines.  3.  *  bifurta' 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  marfhy  fituations.  lus. 

Brown  ;  wings  white,  marked  with  three  obfeure  *  pu/icaris 
fpots.  10.  A  native  of  Europe;  it  creeps  about  a 
great  deal ;  its  bite  is  fucceeded  by  a  brown  fpot. 

13  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by  Gme¬ 
lin,  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

100.  Empis. 

Sucker  with  a  (heath  of  one  piece,  furnifhed  with  three 

bridles,  and  an  inflected  probofcis.  Feelers  diortr 

and  filiform.  Antennae  fetaceous. 

The  minute  infe&s  which  compofe  this  genus,  live 
by  fucking  out  the  blood  and  juices  of  other  animals. 

Black  ;  wings  nearly  round,  and  of  a  rudy  colour.  *  borealis. 
I.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  they  may  be  feen  dancing  in 
the  air  in  great  numbers  in  the  evening  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  i'  good. 

Black;  the  hind  legs  long  and  feathered.  2.  A  *  pennipes 
native  of  Europe  ;  it  is  frequently  found  on  the  leaves 
of  the  geranium  fylvaticurn ,  and  ca  ran  mine  pratenfls. 

Livid;  thorax  marked  with  lines,  the  bafe  of  the  *  livida. 
wings  and  legs  of  a  rudy  colour.  3.  A  native  of  hu- 
rope  ;  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  he^ac  mm 
flpondylium  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  very  dark 
brown  ;  wings  oblong,  marked  with  brown  veins. 
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Of  an  a(h  colour  ;  t'horax  without  fpots ;  legs  pale  ; 
wings  brown  at  the  tip.  9,  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
umbelliferous  plants. 

19  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  in  the  edition 
of  the  Sydem  of  Nature  publifhed  by  Gmelin. 

1 01.  Stomoxys. 

Sucker  confiding  of  a  {heath  of  one  piece,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  enclofing  briltles.  Feelers  two,  fhort, 
bridle-fliaped,  and  compofed  of  three  articulations. 
Antennas  fetaceous. 


O  L  O  G  Y.  Diptera, 

The  infe&s  of  this  genus  live  by  fucking  the  blood 
and  juices  of  other  animals. 

A.  Sucker  furnifhed  with  a  foorl  valve  of  one  piece, 
and  with  a  Jingle  hr  fie. 

Blackifli  5  back  part  of  the  head  vehicular,  the  ab- *  vefcultt- 
domen  yellowilh  and  black  at  the  bafe.  4.  A  native  n's. 
of  Europe  ;  in  groves. 

Black  ;  fix  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow  on  the  *  macrece • 
edges  ;  antennas  and  legs  reddifh.  5.  A  native  of  Eu -phalus. 
rope ;  in  groves. 


The  infers  of  this  genus  live  by  fucking  the  blood 
and  juices  of  other  animals  ;  thofe  of  the  diviiion  rhin- 
gue  principally  attack  infeds  of  the  orders  lepidoptera 
and  diptera. 


B.  The  Sucker  bent  both  at  the  middle  and  at  the  bafe , 
with  an  angular  flexure.  Sheath  conjjing  of  two 
pieces,  the  two  pieces  which  compofe  the  Sheath  equal. 
Myopas. 


A.  The  Sheath  convoluted,  and  bent  at  the  bafe,  with 
an  angular  fexure,  and  furnifhed  with  two  brifles. 

Gray  ;  antennae  fiightly  feathered  ;  legs  black.  4. 
A  native  of  Europe.  It  refembles  the  common  fiy 
very  much  in  every  refped,  except  in  the  fnout,  and 
in  having  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  marked  with 
two  black  fpots.  It  is  very  troublefome  to  horned  cat- 
tie  ;  by  getting  about  their  feet,  it  caufes  them  to  kick, 
and  damp  with  their  feet  :  before  rain  it  bites  more 
frequently.  It  does  not  fpare  the  human  fpecies,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  autumn. 

Of  an  afh  colour,  and  fomewhat  hairy  ;  the  abdomen 
fpotted  with  black.  5.  A  native  of  Europe.  This 
fpecies  is  very  frequent,  and  troublefome  to  cattle  ;  by 
fixing  on  their  backs,  it  caufes  them  to  keep  their  tails 
almod  in  condant  motion  to  ladi  it  off. 

Of  an  adi  colour,  with  black  thighs.  6.  A  native 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  troublefome  to  cattle,  refembles 
St  irritans,  but  much  fmaller  wings  •,  whitifh,  without 
fpots  ;  the  abdomen  fometimes  of  a  dark  colour. 

B.  Sheath  covering  the  mouth,  and  fiirnfbed  with  four 

brifles.  Rhingiie. 

Thorax  faintly  marked  with  lines  ;  the  fnout,  legs, 
and  abdomen  of  a  brick  colour.  8.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Very  troublefome  to  cattle  ;  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  Hy  ;  wings  pale. 

Thorax  marked  witli  lines;  abdomen  black,  marked 
on  the  fides  with  yellow  fpots.  9.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  lip  long,  vellow,  with  a  black  emarginatcd 
tip,  and  formed  of  a  hornv  fobdance  enclofing  the  pro- 
bofcis.  The  antenna;  black,  with  a  rudy-coloured 
knob,  and  furnidied  with  a  bridle  ;  the  thorax  maiked 
with  four  white  lines;  the  fcutellum  of  a  briik  colour; 
wings  whitidi  ;  legs  yellow  ;  the  thighs  marked  with  a 
white  belt. 

Ordy  9  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defi  ribed  by 
Gmeim  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Naiure. 

102.  Conops. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  a  projeding  fnout,  which  is  bent 
with  an  angular  flexure.  Antennae  clavated,  and 
pointed  at  the  extremity. 


Of  a  rudy  colour;  the  abdomen  cylindrical,  and  bent*  f err  mi- 
inwards;  the  forehead  reddifli.  8.  A  native  of  Eu- nea. 
rope  ;  in  groves.' 

At  domen  cylindrical,  and  bent  inwards  ;  body  black,  alra. 

2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  buflies. 

14  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  in  the  edition  of 
the  Sydem  of  Nature  publifhed  by  Gmelin, 

103.  Asilus. 

Mouth  furnidied  with  a  fucker,  compofed  of  a  horny 
fubdance,  projeding,  draight ;  confiding  of  two 
pieces,  and  turgid  at  the  bafe.  Antenna;  filiform. 

They  prey  on  other  infrcfs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
lefiidopterous  and  dipterous  orders. 

The  abdomen  hairy  ;  on  the  fore  part  there  are  three  *  crabro - 
or  the  fegments  black  ;  behind  yellow  and  bent  inwards,  niformis. 
4.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  larva  lies  under  ground. 

1  hi-  is  the  larged  Ipecies  of  the  genus  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Britain,  Its  ding  is  very  painful. 

Hairy,  black  ;  the  thorax  white  at  the  bale.  19.  A  cpiphium . 
native  of  Europe. 

Hairy,  black;  with  a  whitidi  band.  7.  A  native*  ater. 
of  Europe.  It  reds  by  leaning  on  its  bread,  with  its 
legs  fpread.  Claws  white. 

Black  ;  wings  black  ;  the  forehead  white.  22.  A  dtadema. 
native  of  Europe.  Band  and  wings  wholly  black. 

Ot  an  adi  colour,  without  hairs  ;  legs  of  a  rudy  co-  *  tipuloi- 
lour ;  feet  black.  14.  A  native  of  Europe.  des. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  marked  on  each  fide  with  an  adi  -  [iriatus. 
coloured  line ;  the  poifers  yellow.  44.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

Gmelin  has  defcribed  48  fpecies  of  this  genus,  in  his 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

104.  Bombylius,  Buz-jly. 

Mouth  furnidied  with  a  fucker,  very  long,  fetaceous, 
draight,  and  compofed  of  two  valve”,  the  valves  un¬ 
equal,  and  likewife  with  three  bridh-s.  Feelers  two, 
fli  rt,  and  hairy.  Antennae  tapering  towards  the 
point,  and  connected  at  the  bafe. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  feed  on  the  nefarious 
juice  of  flowers,  which  they  colled  when  on  wing. 

Humble 
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*  major.  Humble  Bee.  Wings  with  a  broad  black  waved  out¬ 

er  edge  ;  body  black,  with  thick  yelloivifh  down.  i. 
A  native  of  Europe.  « 

*  medius.  Wings  dotted  with  brown  •,  body  yellowifh  and  white 

behind.  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  very  early  in  the  fpring. 

minimus.  Wings  brownifh  at  the  bafe  ;  body  yellowifh,  and 
hairy  ;  fnout  and  legs  black.  7.  A  native  of  Europe. 
Very  fmall  ;  antennas  black  ;  wings  white. 
grifeus.  Iiairy  ;  wings  white,  brown  at  the  bafe  ;  thorax 
black,  masked  with  white  lines  ;  abdomen  grey.  11. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  compound  Anvers.  Wings 
marked  ivith  two  black  dots  in  the  middle. 
virefcens.  Wings  white,  without  fpots ;  body  hairy,  and  green- 
i(h  ;  the  fnrut  (hurt.  12.  A  native  of  Europe;  on 
flowers.  Thickly  covered  with  greenifn  hair. 

There  are  15  fpecies  of  this  genus  dcfcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

105.  Hippobosca. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  ftnrt,  cylindrical,  ftraight 
fucker,  compofed  of  two  equal  pieces.  Antenna;  fi¬ 
liform.  Eegs  furnilhed  with  many  claws. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  live  on  the  blood  of  other 

infe£ts. 

*  equina.  Horfe Jhj.  Wings  obtufe  ;  thorax  variegated  with 

white  ;  legs  terminating  in  four  claws.  I.  A  native 
of  Europe  and  America. — They  are  very  troublefome 
to  horfes ;  they  hide  themielves  under  the  hair-,  and  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  firmly  to  the  fkin,  by  means  of  their 
crooked  claws. 

*  avicu -  Wings  obtufe  ;  thorax  of  one  colour.  2.  A  native 

/aria.  of  Europe  ;  on  the  bodies  of  various  birds,  efpecially 

fwallow3.  Wings  longer  than  the  body  by  one  half, 
marked  with  black  veins  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  flattened  and  dotted. 

*  hirundi -  Wings  tapering  towards  the  extremity  ;  legs  termi- 

nis,  nating  in  fix  claivs.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 

bodies  and  nefts  of  fwallows. 

*  e Vina.  No  wings.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  the 

wool  of  fheep.  The  abdomen  diflendtd,  pale,  obtufe, 
marked  on  each  fide  with  a  double  waved  Avliite  line, 
and  on  the  back  with  a  red  fpot ;  legs  hairy,  the  claws 

fet  in  pairs. 

There  have  been  only  five  fpecies  of  this  genus  hi¬ 
therto  defcribed. 

VII.  APTERA. 

Wings  none  in  either  fex. 

106.  Lepisma. 

Mouth  furniflied  with  four  feelers,  two  fetaceous,  and 
two  capitated.  Lip  membranaceous,  round,  and 
emargmated.  Antennae  fetaceous.  Body  covered 
with  fcales  laid  over  one  another,  like  tiles  on  the 
roof  of  a  houfc.  Tail  furnifhed  ivith  bridles.  Legs 
fix,  formed  for  running. 

Thefe  in  their  various  ftages  of  exiftence  prey  upon 


fugar,  decayed  wood,  and  putrid  fubftanccs.  The  lar¬ 
vae  and  pupse  are  fix-footed,  active,  and  fwift. 

Scaly,  and  refembling  filver  ;  tail  triple.  I.  Ana -*  faccla- 
tive  of  America;  among  fugar.  They  have  been  \r\-rinum » 
troduced  into  Europe,  and  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
among  books  and  furniture.  They  run  very  quickly, 
and  are  not  eafily  caught.  Antenna;  whitith,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body.  It  is  furnilhed  with  tAvo  fcutella 
which  enclofe  the  thorax  ;  tAvo  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
lefs  than  the  reft  ;  the  tail  furnilhed  rvith  three  long 
briftles  (landing  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  with 
two  pair  of  very  fmall  ones  under  the  anus. 

L  aping  ;  tail  triple  ;  fegments  of  the  abdomen  hairy  *  polypus. 
on  each  fide  beneath.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
fandy  lituations,  among  (tones  and  rubbilh,  and  takes 
prodigious  leaps  by  means  of  the  fprings  under  its  tail ; 
brownifli ;  the  antennae  the  length  of  the  body  ;  the 
fore  feet  placed  very  near  the  mouth  ;  each  fegment  of 
the  abdomen  is  furniflied  with  a  fpine  beneath. 

Naked;  tail  triple.  3.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  terrejlre.- 
refembles  the  podura,  but  larger,  Avholly  white,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  ;  the  antennae  obtufe,  and  half  the  lengthy  of 
the  body. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  of  this  genus  defcribed  by 
Gmelin. 

107.  Podura,  Spring-tail. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  four  feelers,  (lightly  clavated  ; 
the  lip  divided.  Eyes  tAvo,  compofed  of  eight  facets. 

Tail  forked,  bpnt  under  the  body,  and  adling  like  a, 
fpring.  Legs  fix,  formed  for  running. 

The  infefts  of  this  genus,  through  all  their  ftages, 
feed  on  vegetables.  The  larva  and  pupa  have  fix  feet, 
and  are  aftive,  and  very  much  refcmble  the  perfect 
infefl. 

Nearly  globular,  and  green.  I.  A  native  of  Eu-  *  viridit, 
rope ;  on  plants  of  different  kinds,  efpecially  on  the 
feminal  leaves  of  the  buck-wheat  (polygonium  fagopy - 
rum). 

Oblong,  and  afh-coloured,  with  black  marks.  6.  *  nivalis. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  buflies,  in  wood.  It  is 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  the  winter  on  the  fnow,  in  the 
footfteps  of  men  and  other  animals. 

Black,  and  lives  in  Avater.  12.  A  native  of  Eu-  *  aquatica, 
rope.  Affembles  in  troops,  early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  banks  of  pools  and  fi(h-ponds. 

White  ;  lives  on  land.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  * Jimetaria 
found  very  early  in  the  fpring  on  recently  ploughed 
land. 

31  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

108.  TERMES,  White  Ant. 

The  mouth  furniflied  with  two  jaivs,  formed  of  a  horny 
fubftance.  Lip  formed  likeivife  of  a  horny  fubflance  ; 
is  divided  into  four,  the  divifion  linear  and  (harp. 

Feelers  four,  equal  and  filiform.  Antennae  monili- 
form  in  mod  fpecies.  Eyes  two. 

Thcfc  infers  might  with  more  propriety  be  placed 
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under  the  order  Neuraptera,  or  Hymenoptcra ,  mud  of 
them  having  either  two  or  four  wings  in  the  perfed 
ftate.  They  are  very  deftrudive,  and  deftroy  provi- 
fions,  cloths,  furniture,  books,  and  timber  of  whatever 
magnitude,  leaving  a  thin  (hell  not  thicker  than  paper  ; 
in  houles  they  are  not  only  troublefome,  but  dangerous, 
as  they  deftroy  the  beams  which  fupport  the  floors  and 
roofs,  and  occafion  them  to  fall  in. 

Brown  above  ;  the  thorax  is  compofed  of  three  feg- 
mentsj  wings  pale,  furnifhed  with  a  rib  or  nerve  of  a  brick 
colour,  i.  A  native  of  India  and  Africa.  Larva  fmall, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  furnifhed  with  fix  feet, 
pale  with  a  roundiih  brick-coloured  head,  without  eyes  ; 
mandible  (hurt  and  ftrong,  antennas  as  long  as  the  tho¬ 
rax  ;  the  abdomen  oval.  Pupa  larger  •,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  with  a  very  large  oval  poliftied  head,  with¬ 
out  eyes  ;  jaws  proje&ing,  as  long  as  the  head,  forked, 
without  teeth,  (harp  and  black  ;  thorax  and  abdomen 
palifh.  The  perfect  infed  both  male  and  female  has  a 
brown  head,  antennse  yellowifli  and  globular,  promi¬ 
nent  black  eyes,  the  fegments  of  the  thorax  margined, 
the  abdomen  varigated  with  white  ftreaks,  wings  twice 
the  length  of  the  body,  legs  yellowilh.  Of  the  white 
ant  we  have  a  very  curious  and  interefting  defcription, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  1781,  by  Mr 
Henry  Smeathman  of  Clement’s  Inn.  According  to 
this  account,  the  works  of  thefe  infeds  furpafs  thofe  of 
the  bees,  wafps,  beavers,  and  other  animals,  as  much 
at  leaf!  as  thofe  of  the  raoft  polifhed  European  nations 
excel  thofe  of  the  leaft  cultivated  favages.  With  re- 
fped  to  the  interior  conftrudion,  and  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  and  difpofitions  of  the  parts  of  the  building,  they 
may  come  into  companion  with  fome  of  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  man  himfelf.  The  moft  llriking  parts 
of  thefe  ftrudures  are  the  royal  apartments,  the  nur- 
feries,  magazines  of  provifions,  arched  chambers  and 
galleries,  with  their  various  communications  ;  the  ranges 
of  Gothic  (haped  arches,  projected,  and  not  formed  by 
mere  excavation,  fome  of  which  are  two  or  three  feet 
high,  but  which  diminifh  rapidly  like  the  arches  of 
aides  in  perfpedive  ;  the  various  roads,  Hoping  flair- 
cafes,  and  bridges,  confifting  of  one  vaft  arch,  and 
conftruded  to  fliorten  the  diftance  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  building,  which  would  otherwife  communi¬ 
cate  only  by  winding  paffages.  In  fome  parts  near 
Senegal,  their  number,  magnitude,  and  clofe  arrange¬ 
ment,  make  them  appear  like  the  villages  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  But  thefe  and  many  other  curious  instances  of 
the  great  fagacity  and  powers  of  thefe  infeds  cannot 
be  underftood,  without  viewing  the  plates  in  which 
their  feeble  frames,  and  comparatively,  flupendous 
works  are  delineated.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  above  referred 
to-  The  economy  of  thefe  induftrious  infeds  appears 
to  have  been  very  attentively  obferved  by  the  ingenious 
author,  as  well  as  their  buildings.  There  are  three 
d i ft i n 6b  ranks  or  orders  of  them,  conftituting  a  well 
regulated  community.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  larvae,  la¬ 
bourer1-,  or  working  infed-  ;  fecond,  the  pupae,  fnldiers, 
or  fighting  order,  who  do  no  kind  of  labour,  and  are 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  former,  and  equal  In  bulk  to 
about  fifteen  of  them  ;  and  laftly,  the  winged  or  perfed 
infed,  which  may  be  called  the  nobility  of  the  ftate, 
for  they  neither  labour  nor  fight,  being  fcarcely  able  to 
defend  themfelves.  Thefe  only  are  capable  of  being 
#leded  kings  or  queens  j  and  nature  ka6  fo  ordered  it, 
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that  they  emigrate  within  a  few  weeks  after  they  are 
elevated  to  this  ftate,  and  either  eftablifh  new  king¬ 
doms,  or  perifh  within  a  day  or  two.  The  firft  order, 
the  working,  are  moft  numerous,  being  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  100  to  one  foldier.  In  this  ftate  they  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  twenty  five  of  them 
weigh  about  a  grain,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo  large  as 
fome  of  our  ants.  See  Plate  DI.  fig.  1.  and  2.  The 
fecond  order,  or  foldiers,  have  a  very  different  form 
from  the  labourers,  and  have  been  by  fome  authors  fup- 
poled  to  be  the  males,  and  the  former  the  neuters;  but 
they  are  in  fadt,  the  fame  infeds  as  the  foregoing,  only 
they  have  undergone  a  change  of  form,  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  perfedt  infed.  They  are  now  much 
larger,  being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to 
15  of  the  labourers,  (fig.  3.  and  4.).  The  third  order, 
the  infect  in  its  perfedt  ftate,  varies  its  form  ft  ill  more. 

The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  differ  almoft  entirely 
from  the  lame  parts  in  the  labourers  and  foldiers  ;  and 
betides  this,  the  animal  is  now  furnifhed  with  four  fine 
large  brownifh,  tranfparent  wings,  with  which  it  is  at 
the  time  of  emigration  to  wing  its  way  in  fearch  of  a 
new  fettlement.  It  differs  fo  much  from  the  other  two, 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
the  fame  community.  In  fadt,  they  are  not  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  neft,  till  juft  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  feafon;  when  they  undergo  the  laft  change, 
which  is  preparative  to  the  formation  of  new  colonies. 

They  are  equal  in  bulk  to  two  foldiers,  and  about  30 
labourers  (fee  fig.  5.),  and  by  means  of  the  wings  with 
which  they  are  furnifhed,  they  roam  about  for  a  few 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  lofe  their  wings, 
and  become  the  prey  of  innumerable  birds,  reptiles,  and 
infeds;  while  probably  not  a  pair  out  of  many  millions 
of  this  unhappy  race,  get  into  a  place  of  fafety,  fulfil 
the  firft  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  community.  In  this  ftate,  many  fall  into  the 
neighbouring  waters,  and  they  are  eaten  with  avidity 
by  the  Africans.  The  author  found  them  delicate, 
nourilliing,  and  wbolefome,  without  fauce  or  other 
help  from  cookery,  than  merely  roafting  them  in  the 
manner  of  coffee.  The  few  fortunate  pairs  who  happen 
to  furvive  this  annual  mafiacre  and  deftrudlion,  are  re- 
prefented  by  the  author  as  being  cafually  found  by 
fome  of  the  labourers,  that  are  continually  running  a- 
bout  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  are  cledted  kings 
and  queens  of  new  dates.  Thofe  who  are  not  fo  eled- 
ed  and  preserved,  certainly  perifh,  and  moft  probably  in 
the  courfe  of  the  following  day.  By  thefe  induftrious 
creatures,  the  king  and  queen  eled  are  immediately 
protect'd  from  their  innumerable  enemies,  by  being  in- 
clofed  in  a  chamber  of  elay,  where  the  bufinefs  of  pro¬ 
pagation  foon  commences  ;  their  voluntary  fubjeds, 
then  employed  in  oonftruding  wooden  nurferies,  or 
apartments  entirely  compofed  of  wooden  materials, 
feemingly  joined  together  with  gum.  Into  thefe  they 
afterwards  carry  the  eggs  produced  from  the  queen, 
lodging  them  there  as  faft  as  they  can  obtain  them 
from  her.  The  author  even  furnifties  us  with  plaufible 
rcafons  to  believe,  that  they  here  form  a  kind  of  gar¬ 
den  for  the  cultivation  of  a  fpecies  of  roicrefcopical 
mufhrooms,  which  Mr  Konig,  in  an  Effay  on  the  Eaft 
Indian  Termites,  read  before  the  fociety  of  nat'uralifts 
of  Berlin,  conjectures  to  be  the  food  of  the  young  in- 
feds.  But  perhaps  the  moft  wonderful,  and  at  the 
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fame  time  beft  authenticated  part  of  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
fingular  infefts  is  that  which  relates  to  the  queen  or 
mother  of  the  community  in  her  pregnant  ftate.  After 
impregnation,  a  very  extraordinary  change  begins  to 
take  place  in  her  body,  or  rather  in  her  abdomen  only. 
It  gradually  increafes  in  bulk,  and  at  length  becomes 
of  fuch  an  enormous  fize  as  to  exceed  the  bulk  of  the 
reft  of  her  body  1500  or  2000  times.  She  becomes 
IOOO  times  heavier  than  her  confort,  and  exceeds 
20,000  or  30,000  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  labour¬ 
ers.  In  this  ftate,  the  matrix  has  a  conftant  periftaltic 
or  undulating  motion,  the  confequence  of  which  is  (as 
the  author  has  counted  them),  (fig.  8.)  the  protrufion 
of  a  great  many  thoufands  of  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Thefe  eggs,  fays  the  author,  are  inftantly  taken  from 
her  body  by  her  attendants,  of  whom  there  always  are 
a  great  number  in  the  royal  chamber  and  the  galleries 
adjacent,  and  carried  to  the  nurferies,  which  are  fome- 
times  four  or  five  feet  diftant  in  a  ftraight  line.  Here, 
after  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  attended  and 
provided  with  every  thing  neceflary,  until  they  are 
able  to  (hift  for  themfelves,  and  take  their  (hare  of  the 
labour  of  the  community.  Many  curious  and  ftriking 
particulars  are  related  of  the  great  devaluations  com¬ 
mitted  by  this  powerful  community,  which  conftruft 
roads,  or  rather  covered  ways,  diverging  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  neft,  and  leading  to  every  obje£t  of  plun¬ 
der  within  their  reach.  Though  the  mifchiefs  they 
commit  are  very  great,  fuch  is  the  economy  of  nature, 
that  it  is  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  good  pro¬ 
duced  by  them,  in  quickly  deftroying  dead  trees,  and 
other  fubftances,  which,  as  the  author  obferves,  would, 
by  a  tedious  decay,  ferve  only  to  encumber  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  Such  is  their  alacrity  and  difpatch  in  this 
office,  that  the  total  deftruflion  of  deferted  towns  is  fo 
effeftually  accomplilhed,  that  in  two  or  three  years  a 
thick  wood  fills  the  fpace,  and  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  a 
houfe  is  to  be  difcovered.  From  the  many  fingular  ac¬ 
counts  here  given  of  the  police  of  thefe  infers,  we  (hall 
mention  one  refpefling  the  different  functions  of  the 
labourers  and  foldiers,  or  the  civil  and  military  eftabliffi- 
ments  in  this  community,  or  an  attempt  to  examine  their 
neft  and  city. 

On  making  a  breach  in  any  part  of  the  ftru&ure 
with  a  hoe  or  pickaxe,  a  foldier  immediately  ap¬ 
pears  and  walks  about  the  breach,  as  if  to  fee  whether 
the  enemy  has  gone,  or  to  examine  whence  the  attack 
proceeds.  In  a  fhort  time  he  is  followed  by  two  or 
three  others,  and  foon  after  by  a  numerous  body,  who 
ru(h  out  as  faft  as  the  breach  will  permit  them,  their 
numbers  increafing  as  long  as  one  continues  to  batter 
the  building.  During  this  time  they  are  in  the  moft 
violent  agitation  and  buftle,  while  fome  of  them  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  beating  with  their  forceps  upon  the  building, 
fo  as  to  make  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  at  three  or 
four  feet  diftance.  On  ceafing  to  difturb  them,  the 
foldiers  retire,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  labourers,  who 
liaften  in  various  dire£tion3  to  the  breach,  each  with 
a  burden  of  mortar  in  his  mouth  ready  tempered. 
Though  there  are  millions  of  them,  they  never  flop  to 
embarrafs  each  other  ;  and  a  wall  gradually  arifes  that 
fills  up  the  chafm.  A  foldier  attends  every  600  or  1000 
of  the  labourers,  feemingly  as  a  director  of  the  works  ; 
for  he  never  touches  the  mortar,  either  to  lift  or  carry 
it.  One  in  particular  places  himfelf  clofe  to  the  Avail 
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which  they  are  repairing,  and  frequently  makes  the 
noife  above  mentioned  ;  which  is  conftantly  anfwered 
by  a  loud  hifs  from  all  the  labourcs  within  the  dome  •, 
and  at  every  fuch  fignal  they  evidently  redouble  their 
pace,  and  work  as  tait  again.  I  he  work  being  com¬ 
pleted,  a  renewal  of  the  attack  conftantly  produces 
the  fame  effects.  1'he  foldiers  again  ru(h  out  and  tiien 
retreat,  and  are  followed  by  the  labourers  loaded  with 
mortar,  and  as  active  and  diligent  as  before.  Thus, 
fays  the  author,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  come  out 
to  fight  or  to  work  alternately  may  be  obtained  as  often 
as  curiofity  excites  or  time  permits ;  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found,  that  the  one  order  never  attempts  to 
fight,  or  the  other  to  work,  let  the  emergency  be  ever 
fo  great.  F  he  obftinacy  of  the  foldiers  is  remarkable. 

They  fight  to  the  very  laft,  difputing  every  inch  of 
ground  fo  vvell  as  often  to  drive  away  the  negroes, 
who  are  without  (hoes,  and  make  the  white  people  bleed 
plentifully  through  their  (locking*.  Such  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  buildings  erefled  by  thefe  puny  infefls, 
that,  when  they  are  railed  to  little  more  than  half 
their  height,  it  is  always  the  practice  of  the  wild  bulls 
to  Hand  as  centinels  upon  them  while  the  reft  of  the 
herd  is  ruminating  below.  When  at  their  full  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  they  are  ufed  by  Europeans  as 
places  to  look  out  from  over  the  top  of  the  grafs,  which, 
here  grows  to  the  height  of  thirteen  feet,  upon  an  a- 
verage.  The  author  has  flood  with  four  men  on  the 
top  of  one  of  thefe  buildings,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of 
any  veflel  that  might  come  in  fight.  Thefe  termites 
indeed  are  frequently  pernicious  to  mankind,  but  they 
are  alfo  very  uleful  and  even  neceflary  ;  one  valuable 
purpofe  which  they  (erve  is  to  dellroy  decayed  trees 
and  other  fubftances,  which,  if  left  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  in  hot  climates,  vvould  in  a  (hort  time  pollute 
the  air.  In  this  refpect  they  refemble  very  much  the 
common  flies,  which  are  regarded  by  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  noxious,  and  at  beft  as  ufelefs  beings  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  certainly  for  want  of  confideration. 

There  are  not  probably,  in  all  nature,  animals  of  more 
importance  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 
we  fhould  feel  the  want  of  one  or  two  fpecies  of  large 
quadrupeds  much  lefs  than  one  or  two  fpecies  of  thefe 
defpicable  looking  infers.  Mankind,  in  general,  are 
fenfible  that  nothing  is  more  difagreeable  than  putrid 
fubftances,  and  nothing  more  peftiferous. 

Of  a  brick  colour  above,  head  black  ;  antennae  vel-  deJlruElor . 
low.  4.  A  native  of  America,  Africa,  and  India. 

They  build  ftrong  oval  nefts  round  the  branches  of 
trees.  It  very  much  refembles  the  T.  fata/e ,  but  is 
only  half  the  fize,  the  lorver  (lemmata  are  imprefled 
Avith  a  dot  on  the  centre  ;  wings  broAvnifti,  marked  with 
a  yelloAvifh  rib.  Larva  pale  broAvn  ;  head  black,  conic, 
and  projefting  forwards. 

Black;  fegments  of  the  abdomen  tipt  with  white 
legs  pale.  5.  A  native  of  Africa  ;  and  refembles  in 
economy  the  T. fatale.  It  builds  a  neft  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  (hape,  tAvo  or  three  feet  high,  of  broAvn  clay  and 
vegetables  mixed  up  together,  Avith  a  round  vaulted 
dome,  furrounded  by  a  prominent  terrace.  Larvrc  or 
labourers  have  a  pale  head,  Avithout  eyes;  mandibles 
(hort,  furniflied  Avith  teeth  ;  thorax  and  abdomen  oval, 
grayifti  lead  colour  ;  legs  of  a  brick  colour.  Pupae  or 
guards  have  a  very  large  brick-coloured  head,  clavated 
and  fwelled  out  before,  oval  and  extended  behind  ; 
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mandible  proje£ling  and  forked  ;  antennae  of  a  brick 
colour,  as  long  as  the  head,  without  eyes;  thorax  fmall; 
abdomen  oval,  grayilh  lead  colour  ;  legs  of  a  brick- 
colour.  Perfect  infedt  lefs  than  the  former  ones,  with 
incumbent  black  wings,  and  pale  brick-coloured  legs. 

I tiordax .  Black  ;  fegments  of  the  abdomen  tipt  with  white  ; 

legs  black.  6.  A  native  of  Africa.  Builds  cylindri¬ 
cal  houfes.  Larva  and  pupa  like  the  lafl,  but  much 
lefs. 

capenfe.  Pale  yellow  ;  wings  tranfparent,  edged  with  brown. 

7*  A  native  of  India  and  Africa.  Larva  furnifhed 
with  two  black  eyes  ;  and  wanders  about  in  the  day¬ 
time  in  troops  like  the  common  ant. 
fatidicum.  Abdomen  oval ;  mouth  pale  ;  eyes  brown  ;  antennae 
fetaceous.  3.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  pulfato-  Abdomen  oblong;  mouth  red;  eyes  yellow  ;  anten- 
fmm.  nae  fetaceous.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  and  America. 

Frequent  in  houfes,  in  old  books,  wood,  decayed  fur¬ 
niture,  mufeums,  and  is  rarely  found  with  wings.  The 
female  beats  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  is  often 
miftaketi  for  the  ptinus  pufator. 

diymato-  Abdomen  traniverfely  furrowed  ;  mouth  brown  ; 
Tinm.  eyes  black.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  found  in  books, 
and  is  very  adlive  and  lively.  Body  whitilh. 

Thefe  eight  fpecies  are  all  that  have  been  defcribed 
by  Gmelin  :  other  two,  the  morio  and  Jlavicolle ,  have 
been  defcribed  Cnee. 

106.  Pediculus,  Loufe . 

Mouth  fur ni filed  with  a  fucker,  which  the  infedt  can 
ftretch  out  or  draw  back  at  pleafure;  without  feelers 
or  probofeis.  Antennas  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
thorax.  Eyes  two.  Abdomen  flattifli.  Legs  fix, 
formed  for  running. 

The  infedls  of  this  genus  live  by  fucking  the  juices 
of  animals.  The  larvse  and  pupae  have  fix  feet,  and 
are  adtive,  refembling  the  perfedt  infedl. 

PJiumanus.  Abdomen  afh-coloured,  and  lobed.  1.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  the  one  fofter  and  whiter, 
occupying  the  body  and  clothes,  the  other  harder  and 
darker-coloured,  occupying  the  heads  of  thofe  that  do 
not  attend  to  cleanlinefs,  particularly  of  children. 

The  loufe  which  infefls  the  human  body  makes  a 
very  curious  appearance  through  a  raicrofcope.  It  has 
filch  a  tranfparent  Ihell  or  Ikin,  that  we  are  able  to  dif- 
cover  more  of  what  paffes  within  its  body  than  in  moll 
other  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  divifions, 
the  head,  the  breaft,  and  the  tail  part.  In  the  head 
appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a  horn  that  has  five 
joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  hairs  Handing  before  each 
eye,  and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout  there  is  a 
pointed  projecting  part,  which  ferves  as  a  Iheath  or  cafe 
to  a  piercer  or  fucker,  which  the  creature  thrufts  into 
the  Ikin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and  humour  which  are 
its  deflined  food  ;  for  it  has  no  mouth  that  opens  in  the 
common  way.  This  piercer  or  fucker  is  judged  to  be 
700  times  fmaller  than  a  hair,  and  is  contained  in  an¬ 
other  cafe  within  the  firft,  and  can  be  drawn  in  or  tbruft 
out  at  pleafure.  The  breaft  is  very  beautifully  marked  in 
the  middle  ;  the  Ikin  is  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little 
pits :  and  from  the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs, 
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each  having  five  joints,  and  their  Ikin  all  the  way  re¬ 
fembling  Ihagreen,  except  at  the  ends,  where  it  is 
fmoother.  Each  leg  terminates  by  two  claws,  which 
are  hooked,  and  are  of  an  unequal  length  and  fize. 

Thefe  it  ufes  as  we  would  a  thumb  and  middle  finger  : 
and  there  are  hairs  between  thefe  claws  as  well  as  all 
over  the  legs.  On  the  back  part  of  the  tail  there  may 
be  diicovered  fome  ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of 
marks  which  look  liice  the  ftrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  hu¬ 
man  Ikin  :  the  belly  looks  like  fliagreen,  and  towards 
the  lower  end  it  is  very  clear  and  full  of  pits  :  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two  femicircular  parts- 
all  covered  over  with  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the 
anus.  When  the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of 
the  mufcles,  which  all  unite  in  one  oblong  dark  fpot 
in  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  may  be  diftinguilhed  per- 
fedlly,  and  fo  may  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
head  when  it  moves  its  horns.  We  may  likewife  fee 
the  various  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which 
are  white,  with  the  pulfe  regularly  beating  in  the- ar¬ 
teries.  But  the  molt  furprifing  of  all  the  fights 
is  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  guts,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  way  from  the  ftomach  down  to  the 
anus.  If  one  of  thefe  creatures  be  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  when  hungry,  it  will  thruft  its  fucker  into 
the  Ikin  ;  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feen  palling 
in  a  fine  ftream  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  where 
falling  into  a  roundifti  cavity,  it  paffes  again  in  a  fine 
ftream  to  another  circular  receptacle  in  the  middle  of 
the  head  ;  from  thence  it  runs  through  a  fmall  veffel 
into  the  breaft,  and  then  to  a  gut  which  reaches  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  where,  in  a  curve,  it  turns  a 
little  upwards  ;  in  the  breaft  and  gut  the  blood  is 
moved  without  intermiflion  with  a  great  force,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a  conlradlion  of 
the  gut,  as  is  very  furprifing.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  crooked  afeending  gut  above  mentioned,  the  pro¬ 
pelled  blood  Hands  Hill,  and  feems  to  undergo  a  fepa- 
ration,  fome  of  it  becoming  clear  and  waterilh,  while 
other  black  particles  are  pulhed  forwards  to  the  anus. 

If  a  loufe  is  placed  on  its  back,  two  bloody  darkilh  fpots- 
appear,  the  larger  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  lef- 
fer  towards  the  tail  :  the  dark  bloody  fpot,  in  or  over 
which  the  bladder  feems  to  lie.  This  motion  of  the 
fyftole  and  diaftole  is  beft  feen  when  the  creature  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  weak;  and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder, 
which  feems  to  be  the  heart,  the  creature  inllantly 
dies.  T  he  lower  dark  fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  excre¬ 
ment  in  the  gut. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen  emarginated  ;  legs  *  pubis. 
formed  like  claws.  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is 
found  about  the  hairs  of  the  groin,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  on  the  eyebrows  of  people  who  do  not 
attend  to  cleanlinefs.  I  he  antennae  have  five  articula¬ 
tions;  the  hind  part  of  the  abdomen  hairy. 

The  abdomen  orbicular,  marked  with  a  white  line ;  ricinoides^ 
fcutellum  compofed  of  three  lobes;  the  fnout  white. 

3.  A  native  of  America.  It  gets  into  the  legs  of  the 
naked  inoabitants,  where  it  draws  blood,  and  depofiting 
its  eggs  in  the  wound  occafions  foul  and  malignant  ulcers. 

8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  fheep.  *  0V;Sm 

The  abdomen  is  marked  with  eight  tranfverfe  rufty-  *  bovit., 
coloured  lines.  9.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  horned 
cattle. 
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#  66  fpecles  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  in  the  laft  edi- 
t*on  of  ^he  Syftem  of  Nature,  all  of  which  occupy  the 
bodies  of  different  animals 

i id.  Pulex,  Flea. 

Mouth  without  jaws  or  feelers.  The  fnout  long,  and 
bent  inwards.  A  (heath  of  two  pieces,  confiding  of 
five  articulations,  covered  at  the  bafe  with  two  oval 
fcales,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fingle  briftle.  Lip  round, 
fringed  with  (harp  points,  which  are  bent  backwards. 
Antennae  moniliform,  projecting,  and  becoming 
thicker  towards  their  outer  fide.  Eyes  two.  Ab- 
domen  comprtffed.  Legs  fix,  formed  for  leaping. 

The  genus  pulex  is  rather  doubtful  ;  it  approaches  in 
many  refpeds  to  the  infeds  of  the  other  hemiptera. 
They  live  on  the  juice  and  blood  of  other  animals. 
Larva  without  feet,  cylindrical,  adive,  and  furnifhed 
with  two  fpiries  under  the  tail. 

*  irritant.  The  fnout  (horter  than  the  body.  i.  This  fami¬ 
liar  infed  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  ;  it  lives  by 
fucking  the  blood  of  other  animals,  and  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  many  of  them,  efpecially  to  the  hare  and  rabbit. 
They  depofit  fmooth  round  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair  of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  on  blankets, 
and  articles  made  of  wool,  fur,  &c.  From  thefe  eggs  are 
hatched  the  larvae,  refembling  fmall  white  (hining 
worms,  which  feed  on  the  feurfy  fubfiance  adhering 
to  the  cuticle  of  animals,  or  on  the  downy  matter  col¬ 
lected  on  clothes.  About  a  fortnight  after  they  are 
hatched,  they  acquire  a  confiderable  fize,  and  become 
very  adive  ;  when  difturbed  they  roll  themfelves  up 
into  a  ball.  After  they  have  acquired  their  full  fize, 
they  retire  into  fome  undifturbed  fituation  ;  they  form 
lmall  bags  for  themfelves  compofed  of  filky  threads, 
which  they  fpin  from  their  mouths.  Thefe  bags  are 
very  white  internally  ;  but  on  the  outfide  they  are  of 
the  colour  of  dufi,  and  are  very  little  difcernible.  They 
remain  in  the  (late  of  pupa  about  14  days.  It  continues 
to  be  of  a  white  colour  till  the  fecond  day  before  its 
efcape  from  the  bag,  when  it  acquires  a  dark  colour, 
becomes  firmer,  and  is  transformed  into  a  perfed  in- 
fed. 

The  flea,  when  viewed  in  the  microfcope,  exhibits  a 
very  Angular  appearance.  It  is  covered  all  over  with 
black  and  hard  fcales,  which  are  curioufly  jointed,  and 
folded  over  one  another,  fo  as  to  comply  with  all  the 
nimble  motions  of  the  creature.  Thefe  fcales  are  po- 
lifhed,  and  are  befet  about  the  edges  with  (hort  fpikes 
in  a  very  beautiful  and  regular  order.  Its  neck  is 
finely  arohed,  and  fomevvhat  refembles  the  tail  of  a  lob- 
fler.  Its  eyes  are  very  large  and  beautiful.  The 
fucker  contains  a  couple  of  lances  or  darts  ;  which, 
after  the  fucker  has  made  an  entrance,  are  thruft  far¬ 
ther  into  the  fle(h,  to  make  the  blood  flow  from  the  ad¬ 
jacent  parts,  and  occafion  that  round  red  fpot,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  it,  which  remains  for  fome  time 
after  the  pundure  of  a  flea,  commonly  called  Jlea-lite. 

A  proper  view  of  the  fucker  with  its  two  lances  is  not 
eafily  obtained,  as  the  infed  puts  out  its  lucker  only  at 
the  time  of  feeding.  The  bed  way  of  obtaining  a  view 
is  to  cut  off  the  head,  and  fubjtd  it  to  the  microfcope 
oy  itfelf.  I  here  is  an  hofpital  at  Surat  where  a  number 
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of  fleas  are  kept,  and  lome  poor  creature,  for  pay,  al¬ 
lows  himfelf  to  be  fixed  down  and  fed  upon  bv  them. 

C/iigur.  Snout  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body,  penetrans. 
2.  A  native  of  America.  This  infed  is  very  trouble- 
fome  in  the  fugar  colonies,  penetrating  into  the  feet  of 
the  inhabitants,  where  it  lodges  its  eggs  and  caufes  ma¬ 
lignant  ulcers.  Body  reddifli  brown.  The  female  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  great  number  ef  eggs,  and  when  pregnant 
the  abdomen  fwells  to  ICO  times  the  fize  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  It  penetrates  chiefly  under  the  nails  of  the  toes, 
and  eats  its  way  onwards,  depofiting  its  eggs,  which 
are  exceedingly  minute,  in  a  bag.  It  is  difeovered  by 
the  uneafy  itching  it  occafions,  and  muft  be  extraded 
with  great  caution  and  dexterity  ;  for  if  the  bag  be 
burft,  and  if  any  of  the  eggs  or  animals  remain,  a  very 
troublefcme  ulcer  enfues,  which  fometimes  renders  the 
limb  ufelefs.  The  (laves  who  go  barefooted  are  chiefly 
expofed  to  this  calamity,  and  they  are  moft  dexterous 
at  extrading  them. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genu3  defcribed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  publiftied  by 
Gmelin. 

III.  Acarus,  Tick  er  Mite. 

Mouth  without  a  probofeis.  The  fucker  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  (heath,  compofed  of  two  pieces.  Feelers  two, 
compreffed,  equal,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
fucker.  Eyes  two,  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  head. 

Legs  eight. 

The  infeds  of  this  genus  are  very  minute,  and  very 
prolific:  they  abound  every  where  ;  moft  of  them  live 
on  the  juices  of  other  animals.  The  larva  and  pupa 
have  fix  feet,  (thofe  of  the  divifion  trombidium  have 
eight  feet)  ;  they  are  adive,  and  very  much  refemble 
the  perfed  infed. 

A.  The  Antenna  are  filiform ,  compreffed,  and  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  legs. 

Transparent;  convex  above  and  flattened  beneath  ; urfcllus. 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  biackifti  fpot.  36.  It  is 
very  common  in  waters,  on  the  mucus  which  covers  the 
fpawn  of  frogs.  Very  fmall,  flow,  inoffenfive,  and  legs 
terminating  in  three  nails. 

Oval,  almoft  globular  ;  abdomen  marked  at  the  bafe*  ricinus. 
with  a  round  brown  fpot ;  antenna  clavated.  7.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  it  is  very  common  on  oxen  and 
dogs. 

Second  pair  of  legs  very  thick.  8.  A  native  of*  craffipes. 
Europe;  and  very  common.  It  is  adive,  gregarious, 
frequently  to  be  found  in  gardens  among  the  earth  in 
fpring. 

Thorax  angularly  cruciform;  the  legs,  terminating  in  *  vefperti- 
hooks,  and  longer  than  the  body.  9.  It  is  found  on Honis. 
the  body  of  the  bm^vefpertilio  murinus)of  an  uncommon 
figure,  refembling  the  pha/angium.  It  cannot  walk  on 
a  flat  furface. 

Commonly  called  Red  Spider.  Tranfpnrent  and  red-  telarxus. 
difti;  the  abdomen  marked  on  eacli  fide  with  a  brown 
fpot.  14.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  various  plants, 
particularly  thofe  that  are  not  expofed  to  the  weather, 
or  fhut  up  in  hot-houfes.  It  forms  websof  paralltl  threads, 
by  which  it  fometimes  fuffocates  plants  in  grccn-boufrv. 

E  e  2  It 
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It  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  in  autumn. 

*  fro,  Cheefe-Mite.  Whitilh  ;  head  and  thighs  of  a  rufty 

colour;  the  abdomen  briftly.  15.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  in  flour,  cheefe,  &c.  rvhicb  have  been  long 
kept.  The  cheefe  mite  is  a  very  minute  fpecies  ;  to 
the  naked  eye  they  appear  like  moving  particles  of 
dufl.  But  the  microfcope  (flows  them  to  be  perfect  ani¬ 
mal?,  having  as  regular  a  figure,  and  performing  all  the 
functions  of  life  as  perfectly,  as  creatures  that  exceed 
them  far  in  fize.  The  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  and  has  a  (harp  fnont  ;  they  have  two  fmall 
eyes,  and  are  very  quick-fighted,  when  they  have  once 
been  touched  by  a  pin,  they  artfully  avoid  another  touch. 
The  extremities  of  their  legs  are  furnilhed  withjtwo  little 
clatvs,  with  which  they  take  hold  of  any  thing.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  body  is  plump  and  bulky,  and  ends 
in  an  oval  form,  from  which  ifiue  out  feme  long  hairs. 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  thinly  befet  with  long 
hairs.  The  males  and  females  are  eafily  diltinguifhed. 
The  females  are  oviparous  ;  and  from  their  eggs  the 
young  ones  are  hatched,  in  the  fpace  of  12  or  14  days 
in  warm  weather,  blit  in  colder  weather  longer  time 
becomes  requifite.  They  are  very  minute  when  fir  ft 
hatched,  and  call  their  (kin  feveral  times  before  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth,  but  do  not  materially  change 
their  appearance.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
may  be  kept  alive  feveral  months  without  food.  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek  had  one  that  lived  1 1  weeks  on  the  end  of 
a  pin,  on  which  he  had  fixed  it  for  microfcopical  obferva- 
tions.  They  may  be  kept  a  long  time  between  two 
concave  glades,  and  occafionally  fubjnfled  to  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  In  this  way  they  may  be  fetn  in  coitu ,  conjoin¬ 
ed  tail  to  tail,  and  this  is  performed  by  an  incredibly 
fwift  motion.  They  are  very  voracious  animals,  and 
have  been  often  feen  eating  one  another.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  eating  is  by  thrufl  ing  one  jaw  forward  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  other  back  alternately,  and  in  this  manner,  as 
it  were,  grinding  their  food  ;  after  they  have  done  feed¬ 
ing  thev  feem  to  ruminate. 

*  feabiei.  Itch  infeft.  White  ;  legs  reddifh  ;  the  four  pofierior 

leg?  are  furnilhed  with  a  very  long  bridle.  50.  In  the 
pullules  occasioned  by  the  itch.  It  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  itch,  though  fome  hold  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  ;  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
itch  is  communicated,  feems  to  confirm  the  former 
opinion. 

*  laElis.  Abdomen  oval  and  obtufe,  furnilhed  with  four 

bridles  the  fame  length  with  the  body,  which  incline 
downwards.  16.  It  is  found  in  cream  that  has  been 
long  kept,  and  in  milk  veflels  that  have  not  been  kept 
clean. 

dysenteries  Legs  furnilhed  with  two  bridles  ;  the  abdomen  oval, 
furnilhed  behind  with  four  horizontal  bridles  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  body.  17.  It  is  found  in  calks 
and  vats,  in  which  beer  has  been  kept  ;  they  are  mod 
frequently  found  about  the  top  or  near  any  chink  in  the 
velfel  ;  they  are  likewife  found  very  frequently  within 
the  calk,  and  are  faid  to  walk  about  on  the  top  of  the 
beer  from  10  o’clock  at  nighi  t  11  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  ;  during  the  day  they  conceal  themfelves  in 
the  chinks  of  the  calk. 

*  bacca -  The  abdomen  turgid  and  red,  and  dark-coloured  on 

rum^  the  fides.  23.  It  is  found  on  the  fruit  of  the  corinth 

and  goofeberry.  3 
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The  abdomen  reddilh  ;  the  hind-legs  very  long  and*  mufeo- 
filiform.  24.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  different  fpe- rum. 
cies  of  flies. 

Abdomen  red,  marked  on  each  fide  with  fcarlet  *  %i/mnop. 
dots.  26.  It  is  to  be  found  on  bees,  wafps,  dragon -terorum. 
flies,  &c. 

Oval,  and  reddilh  ;  the  anus  whitilh.  27.  It  is*  cleop - 
found  on  many  infers,  particularly  on  the  common  tratorum, 
black  beetle  ;  which,  on  that  account,  has  been  called 
the  loufi]  beetle:  they  run  very  quickly. 

The  poflerior  part  of  the  abdomen  crenated  ;  the  feu  fanguifif- 
tellum  oval,  and  lomewhat  tawney  ;  the  fnout  divided^Kr. 
into  three.  6.  A  native  of  America  ;  they  fix  on  the 
legs  of  travellers  and  fuck  the  blood  ;  they  adhere  fo 
clofely,  that  they  are  removed  with  difficulty  ;  the  fore¬ 
legs  are  furnilhed  with  Ihort  prickles,  near  their  jun£lion 
with  the  body. 

The  firll  pair  of  legs  very  thick,  and  furnilhed  with eruditus, 
claws  ;  the  fecond  pair  very  long,  and  furnilhed  with 
two  bridles  at  the  extremity.  62  Found  in  books  kept 
in  damp  places,  particularly  about  the  backs,  where  the 
(heets  have  been  glued  together.  It  is  very  injurious, 
and  not  vifible  without  the  help  of  a  glafs. 

Hemifpherical,  pale,  and  fmooth.  Legs  equal.  31.  acarorum. 
It  is  found  in  troops  on  the  body  of  the  acarus  craf- 
fipes. 

Oval  ;  furnilhed  with  feveral  long  hairs  at  the  ex- defru61ora 
tremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  legv  are  furnilhed  with  a 
(ingle  bridle.  61.  Found  on  the  bodies  of  infefls  and 
other  fubjefts  of  natural  hiflory  which  are  kept  in  too 
moifl  places,  and  is  more  dedruflive  to  mufeums  than 
even  the  ptinus  fur ,  and  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

B.  Antennce  fetaceous.  Trombidia. 

The  abdomen  hairy,  red,  and  obtufe  behind  ;  the  tinBoriuf. 
fore  legs  whiter  than  the  red.  20.  A  native  of  Suri¬ 
nam  and  Guinea  ;  very  hairy  ;  it  becomes  white  when 
immerfed  in  Ipirits  of  wine. 

I  he  abdomen  of  a  blood  colour,  flat,  and  downy,  *  holoferi- 
turned  up  behind.  22.  A  native  of  Europe  and  ecus. 
America  ;  is  faid  to  be  poifonous  if  fvvallowed. 

82  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

1 1 2.  Hydrachna. 

Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  united.  Feelers  two,  joint¬ 
ed.  Eyes  two,  four,  or  fix.  Legs  eight. 

The  infedts  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  fivim  with  great  velocity,  and  prey  on  the 
larvae  of  tipulce  and  monocu/i.  They  depofit  red  fpheri- 
cal  eggs,  which  in  about  a  month  acquire  a  lunar  form, 
and  produce  fix-footed  larvae  furnilhed  with  a  fingle 
probofeis,  which,  after  they  have  changed  their  Ikin 
feveral  times,  become  perfefl  infefls  furnilhed  with 
eight  feet. 

A.  Eyes  two. 

*  Thofe  which  are  furnifhed  with  a  Tail. 

Globular  ;  eyes  red.  1.  It  is  to  be  found  in  ditches#  nl0bator 
containing  water ;  male  greenifh  and  fpotted  ;  female  *  ' 

bluilh  and  without  fpots,  and  double  the  fize  of  the 
male, 

Oval. 
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buccinator.  Oval,  red,  and  black  behind  ;  furnilhed  with  a 
yellow  cylindrical  tail,  and  Heightened  at  the  bafe.  3. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  black  beneath,  eyes 
reddith,  legs  black. 

papillator.  Purple  and  globular,  furnilhed  with  a  papilla  on 
each  fide  of  the  tail  ;  legs  black.  12.  It  is  to  be 
found  early  in  the  fpring  in  overflowed  meadows. 

*  *  Furcatae.  Back  marked  with  a  fork. 

9-affipet.  White  and  oval ;  the  difk  black  and  marked  with  a 
reddith  fork,  and  furnilhed  with  papilla  near  the  anus- 

fore  legs  thick.  13.  It  is  found  in  fiih  ponds  and  ditches 

containing  water  ;  the  legs  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of 
the  body,  which  renders  it  eafiiy  to  be  diftinguilhed.  It 
is  tranfparent ;  breift  whitilh;  eves  black;  when  walk¬ 
ing  freely,  it^dire&s  its  legs  forwards;  after  it  has  gone 
a  few  fteps,  it  extends  its  legs  horizontally,  and  refts 
as  it  it  were  dead,  and  a  little  afterwards  it  renews  its 
motion. 

c/avicornis  H“ddilh  and  oval  ;  marked  with  a  vellow  fork  feel¬ 
ers  clavated,  leg-  pale.  15.  It  is  tound  in  ma’rlhes; 
eyes  fmall  and  black,  feelers  and  legs  white. 

*  *  *  Glabra. 

defpiciens .  R  und  and  red,  marked  with  feveral  fpots ;  the  eyes 
placed  on  the  under  part  of  the  body.  23.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  ditches  full  of  water;  it  refe rabies  the  H. 
maculata  in  every  refpetf,  except  the  pofitions  of  the 
eye- ;  flattilh,  wrinkled,  full  of  dimples,  marked  with 
nine  fpots;  eyes  blackilh  ;  legs  yellowith. 

Ii erfco/or.  Nearly  fquare,  mark-d  with  white,  blue,  and  brown 

fpots.  44.  It  is  found  in  places  overfl.nvn  with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  white  above,  brown  beneath,  edge  yellowith  ;  the 
feelers  and  legs  white  and  tranfparent. 

B.  Eyes  four. 

calcarea.  Round,  brown,  and  very  white  in  the  middle.  45. 

It  is  to  be  found,  though  rarely,  in  moift  places  ;  eyes 
black,  feelers  pointed,  legs  pale  and  tranfparent. 

maculata.  Oval  and  red  ;  marked  on  the  back  with  black  fpots. 

48.  It  is  found  in  wet  ditches  ;  thining  ;  eves  black  ; 
legs  yellow  and  tranfparent  ;  feelers  yellow,  fometimes 
long,  fometimes  (hort. 

C.  Eyes  fix. 

*  umbrata.  Round  and  red,  marked  with  feveral  fpots.  49.  It 
is  found  in  woody  marlhes  ;  fmonth,  fomewliat  depref- 
fed,  marked  with  more  than  ten  obfcure  fpots,  b'ack- 
ilh  beneath  ;  eyes  black  ;  feelers  very  fmall,  tipt  with 
black  ;  legs  yellow. 

49  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

93.  Phalangium. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  two  filiform  feelers;  the  mandible 
comp>fed  of  a  fubftance  like  horn  ;  the  fecond  joint 
furnilhed  with  a  lharp  tooth,  moveable,  and  furnilh¬ 
ed  with  a  claw.  Antennae  none.  Two  eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head  contiguous,  and  two  lateral  eves. 
Legs  eight.  Abdomen  (for  the  mod  part)  round. 

The  infefls  of  this  genus  in  their  various  ftages  of 
transformation  prey  on  the  fmaller  infefts  and  worms ; 
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the  larvae  have  eight  feet,  active,  and  referable  the  per¬ 
fect  anfed.  r 

A.  Sucker  a  conical  tube.  Pycnogona. 

Feelers  four;  body  filiform;  legs  very  long.  1.  A  *  grojfipes, 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  found  in  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  feas  ;  very  flow,  and  very  minute  ;  it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  articulations,  and  has  a  very  narrow  linear 
tail ;  it  enters  the  Ihells  of  mufcles,  and  confumes  their 
contents. 

Feelers  two;  body  oval.  6.  It  is  fou  >d  in  the  *  balana- 
north  feas,  under  flones  ;  it  is  red  on  the  back,  th erum. 
fucker  projecting,  llraight,  obtufe  at  the  extremity,  and 
perforated  with  a  round  entire  perforation  ;  the  feelers 
infertcd  at  the  bafe  of  the  fucker,  and  almoft  equalling 
it  in  length  ;  the  legs  jointed  and  angular. 

B.  Without  a  fucker. 

Body  oval  and  black  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  morio. 
and  legs  pale.  10.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  it  is  to  be 
found  on  rocks. 

Long-legged  fptder,  or  Jhepherds  fptder.  Abdomen  *  opilio. 
oval  and  gray,  beneath  white.  A  native  of  Europe 
and  America  ;  wandering  about  in  'be  night  time. 

Abdomen  inverted,  oval  and  flattilh  ;  claws  fmooth,  *  cancroid 
the  finger-  hairy.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  confin-  del. 
ed  lhaded  places,  in  boxes  and  damp  cellars  ;  it  feeds 
on  termites  and  mites,  and  moves  like  a  crab  ;  it  is  de¬ 
ll  ruftive  to  colledlions  of  dried  plants;  it  likewife  en¬ 
ters  the  Ikin  of  the  human  body,  and  excites  a  very 
pairful  pimple  about  the  fize  of  a  pea. 

Abdomen  cylindrical,  the  claws  Imooth  ;  head  fur-  acaroides. 
nilhed  with  an  appendage.  5.  A  native  of  America; 
in  confined  places  in  tropical  countries.  Its  bite  is  faid 
to  be  dangerou-  ;  yellowilh,  the  claws  oval. 

Caw-  notched,  and  hairy;  body  oblong.  13,  Aaraneoides < 
native  -f  Italy,  Africa,  Perfia,  and  the  fouthern  Ihores 
of  the  Volga  ;  it-  bite  occafi  >ns  very  violent  pain,  livid 
tumors,  delirium,  and  fometimes  death  ;  foft,  lurid,  and 
woolly,  the  claws  very  turgid. 

1 5  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gindin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

114.  Aranea,  Spider. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  Ihort  horny  jaws  ;  the  lip  round 
at  the  lip.  Feelers  two,  bent  inwards  ;  jointed  and 
very  lharp  at  the  extremity  :  in  the  males  they  are 
clavated,  and  have  the  organs  of  generation  placed 
in  them.  Antennae  none.  Eyes  eight  ;  fometimes  fix, 
though  fe!d»m.  Legs  eight.  The  anus  is  furnilhed 
with  papillae,  with  which  the  infetfl  fpins  threads, 
and  forms  its  web. 

Thefe.  infers,  through  every  ftage  of  their  cxiflence, 
prey  upon  other  infeds,  efpecially  tbofe  of  the  order 
Diptera;  they  even  do  not  fpare  thofe  of  their  own 
genus  or  fpecies  :  from  the  papillae  at  the  end  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  they  throw  out  at  pleafure  a  number  of  fine 
threads,  which  they  unite  in  various  ways  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  entangling  their  prey.  They  every  year  cart 
their  old  Ikin,  which  they  perform  bv  fufp>  nding  them- 
felves  in  fi>me  folitary  corner,  and  creeping  out  of  it. 

The  young  ones  have  the  power  of  afeending  the  air  to 
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a  great  height;  to  accomplilh  which,  they  climb  up 
fome  eminence,  and  are  wafted  about  by  the  winds, 
filling  the  air  "with  their  threads.  They  are  deftroyed 
by  the  fphex  and  ichneumon. 

Linnaeus  has  fubdivided  this  genus  according  to  the 
number  and  polltion  of  their  eyes. 

A.  Eyes  eight. 

1.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  :  "  : 

fiifciata.  Of  a  filver  colour  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  yel- 
lowilh  bands ;  the  legs  furrounded  with  brown  rings. 
48.  A  native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira. 
diadema.  Abdomen  nearly  globular  andreddifh;  brown,  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  white  crofs  compofed  of  dots.  1.  A  native 
of  Europe,  on  trees  ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  infeft. 

*  aquaticu.  Brown;  abdomen  oval  and  of  an  a(h  colour;  the 

back  brown,  marked  with  two  dots.  39.  A  native  of 
Europe,  in  ftagnant  waters,  where  it  dives  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  fearch  of  its  food.  It  takes  up  its  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  an  empty  fnail  (hell,  the  aperture  of  which  it 
clofes  up  with  a  web  ;  jaws  black,  claws  red. 

2.  Eyes  placed  thus,  ;  "  : 

f&tro.  Thorax  hairy,  and  of  an  afh  colour  ;  the  abdomen 

oval,  black,  and  fpotted  with  red.  95.  A  native  of 
America  ;  large,  the  thorax  oval,  legs  black,  thighs 
pale. 

*  domejli-  Abdomen  oval  and  brown,  marked  with  five  black 

ca.  fpots  nearly  contiguous,  the  anterior  ones  larger  than 

the  others.  9.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  houfes,  and 
about  windows  ;  feeds  chiefly  on  flies. 

3.  Eyes  placed  thus, 

•  •  • 

*  globoj, a.  Black  ;  fides  of  the  abdomen  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

69.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  meadows. 

4.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  •  •  • 
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gentle  fudorific  ;  thorax  marked  with  a  large  deprefled 
circular  fpot ;  abdomen  oval ;  leg*  equal. 

7.  Eyes  placed  thus,  :  : 

Black,  thorax  marked  with  a  white  line  on  the  back.  *  dorfalis. 
79.  A  native  of  Britain. 

Marked  with  triangular  black  fpots  on  the  back  of  tarantula. 
the  abdomen  ;  the  legs  fpotted  with  black.  34.  A 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  particularly  Italy  and 
Barbary.  It  is  found  in  caverns  in  argillaceous  foil ; 
its  bite  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  curable  by  nothing 
but  mufic  ;  though  it  occafions  a  great  deal  of  pain,  it 
is  almoft  never  fatal. 

8.  Eyes  placed  thus, 

Oval  and  oblong;  thorax  hairy,  white  ;  abdomen  and pu/chra, 
legs  black,  marked  with  yellow  bands.  32.  A  native 
of  Europe. 

•  • 

9.  Eyes  placed  thus, 

Black,  abdomen  oval,  forehead  white,  and  leaps  on  goezii. 
its  prey.  84.  It  is  to  be  found  frequently  in  woods 
about  Vienna  ;  abdomen  marked  with  two  compreffed 
dots. 

10.  Eyes  placed  thus,  :: 

•  • 

Thorax  orbicular  and  convex,  with  a  tranfverfe  cen •  aviculariai 
tral  excavation.  31.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
among  trees,  where  it  preys  upon  the  larger  infedls, 
and  even  fmall  birds,  dropping  into  their  nefts  and 
fucking  their  blood  and  eggs  ;  it  is  of  fo  enormous  a 
fize  that  its  fangs  may  be  compared  to  the  talons  of  a 
hawk,  and  its  eyes  are  very  large. 

I X .  Eyes  placed  thus,  .  . 


urgentata. 


Abdomen  white,  and  brown  behind,  and  marked 
round  the  edge  with  fix  fmall  projections.  70.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  South  America, 


5.  Eyes  placed  thus,  :  : 


fumigata. 


* face  at  a. 


Abdomen  oval  and  brown,  marked  at  the  bafe  with 
two  white  dots.  16.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  mea¬ 
dows  ;  it  watches  near  the  nefls  of  the  larvte  of  differ¬ 
ent  infeCts,  and  waits  their  coming  out,  when  it  feizes 
on  one  after  another,  and  fucks  out  their  fubftance. 

Abdomen  oval,  of  a  brownilh  colour.  4®.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  in  gardens,  and  carries  its  eggs  behind 
it  enclofed  in  a  bag ;  legs  livid,  marked  with  unequal 
brown  rings  fet  clofe  together. 


6.  Eyes  placed  thus,  : : : : 

extenfa.  Abdomen  long,  of  a  filver  colour  tinged  with  green, 
the  legs  extended  longitudinally.  22.  A  naiive  of 
Europe,  in  woods  ;  its  legs  are  applied  clofely  to  the 
branches. 

iiidulans.  Shining  black  ;  the  abdomen  hairy  and  black.  73. 

A  native  of  America  ;  it  forms  a  neft  under  ground, 
and  fpins  a  large  cylindrical  web,  which  is  covered 
with  a  lid  ;  its  bite  is  very  painful,  and  frequently  oc¬ 
cafions  fever  and  delirium,  which  is  foon  removed  by  a 


Of  a  grayifli  rufty  colour,  and  (lightly  clouded  ;  tho ■  truncate. 
rax  globular,  and  (lightly  heart-(haped ;  abdomen  fome- 
what  triangular,  and  marked  with  a  faint  longitudinal 
crofs.  85.  A  native  of  Europe,  on  oak  and  other 
trees;  abdomen  marked  with  four  impreffed  dots  on  the 
back  ;  papillae  three. 

«  »  • 

1 2.  Eyes  placed  thus,  :  : 

•  •  « 

Abdomen  oval,  obtufely  conic  behind,  variegated  conica. 
with  brown  and  white  ;  beneath  black.  86.  A  na-  . 
tive  of  Europe,  among  bufhes  ;  it  fpins  and  fpreads  out 
a  web,  to  the  furface  of  which  it  attaches  the  infefh  it 
has  enfnared,  after  it  has  fucked  out  their  juice.  Tho¬ 
rax  black,  (lightly  tinged  with  rufly  colour,  and  nearly 
double  behind  ;  legs  gray,  marked  with  brown  rings  ; 
abdomen  marked  with  a  whitifh  fpot,  beneath  refem- 
bling  a  horfe  (hoe  ;  papillae  four. 

13.  Eyes  placed  thus,  *• . 

Hairy ;  body  oval,  black,  variegated  with  brown,  albifrons 
99.  A  native  of  Europe. 

B.  Eyes  Jix,  placed  thus,  .  >  .  . 

.  Abdomen  greenifh,  the  fides  yellow.  30.  A  na-  *  fenocu- 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  gardens.  jata% 


C.  Eyes 
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C.  Eyes  .  ...  . 

*  ho/oferi-  Abdomen  oval,  oblong,  and  filky  ;  marked  under- 
cea.  neath  near  the  bafe  with  two  yellow  dots.  29.  A  native 
of  Europe.  It  is  found  within  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
it  rolls  up. 

venaloria.  Thorax  orbicular,  fmooth  and  black  ;  abdomen  oval, 
downy  and  brown.  33.  A  native  of  America.  It 
conftrufts  a  tenacious  cylindrical  neft  about  a  foot  in 
length,  furnilhed  with  a  lid. 

96  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by  Gme- 
lin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

1 1 5.  Scorpio,  Scorpion. 

Legs  eight ;  likewife  two  claws  fituated  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  head.  Eyes  eight ;  three  placed  on  each  fide 
of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  back.  Feelers  two, 
furnilhed  with  claws,  and  projecting.  Lip  bifid. 
Antennae  none.  Tail  long,  jointed,  terminating  in 
a  lharp  crooked  fling.  On  the  under  fide,  between 
the  breaft  and  abdomen,  are  two  excrefcences  refem- 
bling  combs. 

Scorpions  have  been  conceived  to  be  the  mod  malig¬ 
nant  and  poifonous  of  all  animals.  Though  this  opinion 
be  now  very  generally  exploded,  there  are  none  of  the 
infeCts  we  are  acquainted  with  fo  formidable.  It  is  true 
the  effeft  of  their  fling  differs  greatly,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  conftitution  of  the  perfon  receiving 
the  wound,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  itfelf,  the  heat  of 
the  climate  in  which  it  lives,  and  the  degree  of  violence 
with  which  the  wound  may  have  been  inflifled. 

The  common  European  fcorpion  certainly  is  not  of 
fo  terrible  a  nature  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  its  fling 
being  very  rarely  productive  of  bad  confequetices. 
But  the  large  fcorpions  of  Africa,  which  are  faid  to  be 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  may  well  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  infliCling  a  wound  of  the  molt  fevere  pungency,  and 
of  the  molt  dreadful  malignity.  The  poifon  is  evacua¬ 
ted  through  three  very  fmall  foramina  near  the  tip  of 
the  fling  ;  viz.  one  on  each  fide  of  the  tip,  and  the 
other  on  the  upper  part.  A  diverfity  of  opinion  has 
fubfifted  among  naturalifls,  relative  to  the  flit  or  fora¬ 
men  in  the  fangs  of  fpidrrs,  through  which  their  poifon 
is  evacuated  ;  and  the  fame  variety  of  opinion  has  pre¬ 
vailed  with  refpeCl  to  the  foramina  in  the  fcorpion’s 
fling.  The  celebrated  Redi,  aflifled  by  the  beft  micro- 
fcopes  he  could  procure,  was  not  able  to  difcover  them, 
though  he  was  well  convinced  of  their  exiftence,  from 
having  perceived  the  minute  drop  of  poifon  exfude  from 
near  the  tip  of  the  fling.  Others  have  denied  the  exift¬ 
ence  of  the  foramina ;  but  Valifnerius  and  Leeuwenhoek 
have  both  defcribed  two,  viz.  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
tip,  and  which  in  (hape  are  inclining  to  triangular  ;  be- 
fides  thefe  a  third  has  foroetiraes  been  feen,  fo  that  the 
fling  of  the  fcorpion  can  with  greater  facility  difcharge 
its  venom,  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  poifon 
is  whitith,  and  is  contained  in  a  fmall  bladder  near  the 
tail.  When  this  bladder  is  prefftd,  the  poifon  may  be 
feen  iffuing  out  through  the  foramina  of  the  fling. 

Maupertuis  has  made  many  experiments  with  the 
Icorpion  of  Languedoc,  the  refults  of  which  were  by  no 
means  uniform.  He  provoked  one  to  fling  a  dog  in 
three  places  of  the  belly,  where  the  animal  was  without 
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hair.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  animal  feemed  greatly 
fwollen  and  very  fick.  He  then  cart  up  whatever  he 
had  in  his  bowels,  and  for  about  three  hours  continued 
vomiting  a  whitith  liquid.  The  belly  was  always  great¬ 
ly  fwollen  when  the  animal  began  to  vomit,  but  this 
operation  always  feemed  to  abate  the  fwelling  ;  thus  al¬ 
ternating  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours.  The  poor  ani¬ 
mal  after  this  fell  into  convulfions,  bit  the  ground,  drag¬ 
ged  himfelf  along  on  his  forefeet,  and  at  length  died  five 
hours  after  he  had  been  flung.  There  was  no  partial 
fwelling  round  the  wound  inflifted,  as  is  ufual  after  the 
fling  of  a  wafpor  bee;  but  the  whole  body  was  inflated, 
and  there  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places  flung. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  fame  experiment  was  tried  on 
another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggravated  cruelty  ; 
yet  the  dog  feemed  no  way  offended  by  the  wounds,  but 
howling  a  little  when  he  received  them,  continued  alert 
and  well  after  them,  and  foon  after  was  fet  at  liberty, 
without  (hewing  the  fmalleft  fymptoms  of  pain.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  with  frefh  fcorpions  upon  feven 
other  dogs,  and  three  hens,  but  not  the  fmalleft  deadly 
fymptom  was  feen  to  enfue.  He  put  three  fcorpions  and 
a  moufe  into  the  fame  veffel,  and  they  foon  flung  the 
little  animal  in  different  places.  The  moufe  thus  af- 
faulted,  flood  for  fome  time  on  the  defenfive,  and  at  laft 
killed  them  all  one  after  another,  and  did  not  feem  to 
have  received  any  material  injury  itfelf,  at  leafl  no  fatal 
confcquences  followed,  though  it  had  received  feveral 
fevere  wounds.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  many  cir¬ 
cumftances  which  are  utterly  unknown  muft  contribute 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  fcorpion’s  venom.  Whether  the 
nature  of  its  food,  long  faffing,  the  feafon,  age  of  the 
infefl,  or  the  part  of  the  body  which  it  wounds,  add  to 
or  diminifti  the  malignity  of  the  poifon,  ft  ill  renpains  to 
be  afcertained.  The  infefls  employed  by  Maupertuis 
were  newly  caught,  feemingly  vigorous,  and  were  of 
different  fexes.  The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  may 
ferve  to  (hew,  that  many  of  the  boafled  antidotes  which 
are  given  for  the  cure  of  the  fcorpion’s  fling,  owe.  their 
fuccefs  more  to  accident  than  to  their  own  efficacy. 
The  fcorpions  of  tropical  climates  are  very  large,  and 
perhaps  more  venomous.  Helbigius,  who  refided  long 
in  the  eaft,  fays  that  he  was  often  (lung  by  the  fcorpion, 
and  never  fuffered  any  material  injury  from  the  wound,, 
though  a  painful  tumour  generally  enfucd,  which  was 
cured  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  done,  as  he 
had  feen  the  Indians  do,  until  the  part  became  infenfi- 
ble.  Seba,  Moore,  and  Bofman,  give  a  very  different  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fcorpion’s  malignity;  and  affert  that  without 
the  fpeedy  application  of  proper  remedies,  the  wound 
proves  fatal.  Several  fabulous  anecdotes  have  been  re 
corded  of  thefe  animals  by  the  older  writers  on  natural 
hiftory,  which  are  totally  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is,  that  fcorpions  fometimes 
commit  filicide,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  aiituatinri 
from  which  they  cannot  make  their  rfcapr.  It  is  faid 
that  a  newly  caught  fcorpion,  placed  in  a  circle  formed 
with  pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  runs  round  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  effefl  its  efcape,  but  finding  no  exit,  it  applies 
its  tail  to  the  back  part  of  its  hea  !,  and  flings  itfelf  to 
death.  Scorpions  are  viviparous,  and  produce  about 
forty  or  fifty  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  are  complete¬ 
ly  lliaped,  and  undergo  no  farther  change,  except  calling 
their  lkin  from  time  to  time  likr  fpiders.  They  feed  on 
flies,  fpiders,  worms,  &c.  and  even  on  one  another. 
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ENTOM 

The  comb-like  excrefcences  placed  between  the  breaft 
and  abdomen,  compofed  of  fix  teeth  $  claws  fmooth.  7. 
A  native  of  the  South  fea  iflands. 

Comb  compofed  of  eight  teeth  ;  claws  nearly  heart- 
fhaped  and  pointed.  1.  A  native  of  Africa. 

Combs  compofed  of  fix  teeth ;  claws  nearly  heart- 
fhaped  and  fmooth.  2.  It  is  found  on  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  in  Switzerland. 

Combs  furnilhed  with  thirteen  teeth  ;  claws  nearly 
heart-lhaped  and  hairy.  3.  A  native  of  India  and 
Perfia  ;  and  is  the  largeft  and  moll  formidable  fpecies. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  fourteen  teeth  \  the  claws 
fringed  with  hair  ;  toes  filiform.  4.  A  native  of  South 
America.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  California. 

Combs  furnilhed  w'ith  fixteen  teeth  ;  claws  fomewhat 
angular.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  former. 

Combs  furnilhed  with  eighteen  teeth  ;  claws  angular. 

5.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Alia. 
It  is  viviparous. 

Combs  furnilhed  with  twenty-two  teeth  ;  claws 
fmooth  ;  the  tail  rough.  8.  A  native  of  Africa,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  Body  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  marked  with  raifed  lines ;  legs 
pale. 

Combs  furnilhed  with  thirty-two  teeth  ;  claws  fmooth. 

6.  A  native  of  Africa. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fpecies  of  the  fcorpion  that  have 
been  defcribed  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syllem  of  Na¬ 
ture. 


116.  Cancer,  Crab. 
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Thorax  nearly  fquare ;  edge  fomewhat  (harp  j  the  legs  *  minutus. 
compreffed.  8.  It  is  found  in  the  open  fea,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  fucus  natans ,  and  runs  about  on  the  furface 
of  the  water. 

Very  fmooth  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  flat- pinnotle - 
tened  on  the  fides  j  the  tail  is  carinated  and  knobbed  res. 
in  the  middle.  9.  A  native  of  the  Afiatic  feas.  It 
refides  within  the  Ihell  of  the  pinna.  The  ancients  fup- 
pofed  that  this  was  a  friendly  connexion  formed  for  mu¬ 
tual  defence  :  that  the  pinna  being  deltitute  of  eyes,  and 
thus  expofed,  when  he  opened  his  Ihell,  to  the  attacks 
of  the  cuttle-filh  and  other  enemies,  was  warned  of  their 
approach  by  his  little  lodger,  on  which  he  immediately 
fliut  his  Ihell,  and  both  were  fafe. 

Land  Crab.  The  firft  joint  of  the  legs  prickly  5  the  fe-  ruricoht. 
cond  and  third  joints  fet  with  tufts  of  hair.  11.  A  native 
of  South  America.  This  fpecies  refides  in  the  wood-;.  In 
the  Bahama  iflands  they  are  fo  numerous  that  the 
ground  feems  to  move  as  they  crawl  about.  At  breed¬ 
ing  time  they  generally  make  to  the  fea-lhores,  for  the 
purpofe  of  walking  off  their  fpa-wn,  and  depofiting  it  in 
the  fand,  and  no  obllru&ion  will  make  them  turn  afide 
from  the  llraight  road,  when  they  are  on  their  progrefs 
towards  the  fea.  They  are  efteemed  very  excellent 
food.  They  feed  on  vegetables,  but  when  they  have 
fed  on  the  manchineel  apple  they  are  reckoned  poifon- 
ous.  When  taken,  they  will  leize  the  perfon’s  finger  with 
their  claw,  and  endeavour  to  efcape,  leaving  the  claw 
behind,  which  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute  after  it  has 
been  feparated  from  the  body,  continues  to  fqueeze  the 
finger  clofely.  They  vary  in  fize  and  colour  j  the 
light  coloured  ones  being  efieemed  the  bell  food. 


Legs  eight,  (feldom  fix  or  ten),  likewife  two  claws. 
Feelers  fix,  unequal.  Eyes  two,  placed  at  a  diftance 
from  one  another,  and  fet  on  moveable  llalks  in  moll 
fpecies.  Mandible  compofed  of  a  horny  fubftance, 
and  thick.  The  lip  triple.  The  tail  jointed  and  with¬ 
out  a  fling. 

Thefelive  chiefly  in  water;  andfeed  on  infeCts,  worms, 
dead  filh,  and  dead  bodies  of  any  kind.  They  every 
year  call  their  Ihell,  which  is  performed  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  pain  ;  and  during  the  change  they  become 
weak  and  fickly. 


A.  Antennce  four. 

f  The  lafi  articulation  bifid  ;  the  Tail Jhort. 

J  The  Thorax  fmooth , 

||  And  entire  on  the  fides. 

The  pofterior  parts  of  the  fides  of  the  thorax  furnilh¬ 
ed  with  fharp  points  •,  the  tail  bent  back.  x.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas.  About  fun- 
fet  it  leaves  the  water,  and  runs  about  the  fands  with 
great  velocity. 

Thorax  orbicular,  unequal  and  fringed  ;  four  dorfal 
legs.  5.  A  native  of  America,  within  the  Ihell  of  the 
chama  lazarus,  to  which  it  gives  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  cuttle-filh. 

Thorax  orbicular,  obtufe  ;  the  tail  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  body.  6.  A  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
feas.  About  the  fize  of  a  pea $  the  tail  very  obtufe  •, 
the  legs  fmooth  and  without  fpines  j  claws  fomewhat 
®blong  5  toes  equal. 


||  ||  Thorax  marked  along  the  fides  with  incifions. 

Thorax  marked  with  one  fmall  projeftion,  one  of  th evocans. 
claws  larger  than  the  other  j  the  eyes  long.  14.  A 
native  of  Jamaica.  It  conceals  itfelf  under  flones,  and 
utters  a  cry  when  caught,  and  pinches  feverely. 

The  thorax  furnilhed  with  two  projections  on  each  *  angula - 
fide  j  claws  vefy  long.  110.  A  native  of  England,  tus. 

Found  in  the  fea  near  Weymouth.  The  claws  are 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body. 

Hairy  ;  thorax  notched  on  both  fides ;  the  hind-legs  dromia. 
terminating  in  two  nails.  24.  A  native  of  the  Indian 
feas.  Black  j  the  extremities  of  the  claws  fmooth  and 
white.  It  is  reckoned  poifonous. 

Common  Crab.  Thorax  marked  on  each  fide  with  *  pagurus. 
nine  obtufe  folds ;  the  tips  of  the  claws  black.  27.  A 
native  of  both  the  European  and  Indian  feas.  This  is 
the  crab  mod  generally  ufed  in  this  country  for  the 
table  ;  they  are  in  feafon  and  heavieft  in  the  fummer  j 
and  call  their  Ihells  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  They 
frequent  rocky  fhores. 

J  J  Thorax  hairy  or  prickly  on  the  upper  fide. 

Thorax  hairy,  marked  with  knobs,  and  oval ;  furnilh-*  araneu-f . 
ed  with  a  beak  which  is  divided  at  the  extremity  j  claws 
oval.  30.  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  This 
fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  be  injurious  to  oyfler-beds  j  on  this 
account  the  filhermen,  when  they  meet  with  them  in 
the  courfe  of  dredging,  are  careful  not  to  return  them 
into  the  water,  but  carry  them  on  (bore,  and  deftroy 
them. 


Thorax 
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muja.  Thorax  prickly  ;  claws  turgid  and  covered  with 

fpines  ;  the  fingers  of  the  claws  covered  with  tufts  of 
hairs  ;  legs  fix.  41.  A  native  of  the  Norwegian  feas. 

*  horridus.  The  thorax  fet  with  fpines,  and  covered  with  knobs; 

claws  oval;  tail  carious.  43.  A  native  of  the  Afiatic 
and  Norwegian  feas.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  this 
found  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  which  has  its  legs 
and  claws  covered  with  fpines. 

✓ 

§  §  Antennce  fet  on  Jlc./ks  ;  the  laf  articulation  of  the 
poferior  pair  bifid ;  Tail  long  and  ’without  leaves. 

Paguri  Fabricii.  Parafitici. 

latro.  Thorax  divided  into  four  ;  the  tail  Ample  and  big- 

bellied  beneath.  56.  A  native  of  Eaft  India,  in  holes 
of  rocks.  Wanders  about  on  land  by  night  in  fearch 
of  cocoa-nuts,  on  which  it  feeds.  To  procure  them 
it  mounts  the  trees,  and  having  detached  the  nuts,  and 
let  them  drop  to  the  ground,  it  defcends  and  tears  them 
open  with  its  claws.  This  fpecies  is  eatable,  except 
the  inteftines. 

bernhar-  Claws  heart-lhaped,  and  covered  with  (harp  points-; 
dus.  the  claw  on  the  right  fide  larger  than  the  other.  57. 

A  native  of  the  European  feas.  This  fpecies  being 
deftitute  of  (hell  towards  the  tail,  takes  poffeflion  of 
the  empty  (hells  of  different  fpecies  of  cochlea,  chan¬ 
ging  from  one  to  another  as  it  increafes  in  fize  ;  the  tail, 
which  is  foft  and  without  a  (hell,  is  furnilhed  with  a 
hook  to  fecure  itfelf  in  its  habitation. 
diogenes.  Claws  fmooth  and  downy  ;  the  claw  on  the  left  fide 
larger  than  the  other.  53.  A  native  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Afiatic  feas.  It  occupies  the  empty  (hells  of 
different  fpecies  of  cochlea. 

caput  mor-  Downy,  covered  with  a  hemifpherical  cap.  A  na- 
tuum.  tive  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  of  a  dirty  gray  co¬ 
lour  ;  hemifpherical  and  without  fpines.  It  very  much 
refembles  a  (kull  or  death’s  head,  whence  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  ;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut.  The 
cap  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  the  hind-legs,  and 
is  turned  over  the  body  ;  the  fingers  of  the  claws 
equal  and  naked  at  the  tips;  the  extremity  of  the  legs 
(harp. 

*  aranei-  Claws  rough  ;  the  tail  callous  at  the  extremity,  and 
formis.  furnilhed  with  a  hook.  143.  It  is  found  in  the  f.ffures 

of  the  rocks  on  the  fea-(hore  near  Edinburgh.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  the  empty  (hells  of  the  nerila  or  turbo. 

*  rugofus.  Thorax  wrinkled,  ciliated,  and  prickly  on  the  fore 

part ;  the  beak  furnilhed  with  three  fmall  projections, 
the  claws  filiform.  149.  A  native  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  north  feas.  It  is  found  on  the  fea-lhore  near 
Banff  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  C.  Banffius  of  Pennant, 
and  the  C.  Brachiatus  of  Shaw. 


5  5$  An  tenner  fet  on  fialks ,  the  poferior  pair  cleft ; 
Tail  long. 


t  The  Jbeil  of  the  Thorax  covering  the  Thorax  com¬ 
pletely.  Allaci.  Lubfters. 

||  The  poferior  Antennce  bifid. 


*  gamma - 
r us. 


Lohfier.  Thorax  fmooth  5  the  beak  notched  on  the 
fides,  marked  on  the  upper  fide,  at  the  bafe,  with  a 
double  tooth.  62.  It  inhabits  the  fea,  on  rocky  (horcs. 
This  is  reckoned  the  raoft  delicate  fpecies ;  and  is  moft 
Vor..  VIII.  Part  I. 


in  requeft  for  the  table.  They  chiefly  frequent  deep 
clear  water.  They  are  taken  in  wicker-ba(ket«,  with 
holes  on  the  fides,  which  allow  the  lobfttrs  to  enter,  and 
prevent  their  egrefs  ;  or  with  fmall  nets  attached  to 
iron  hoops.  They  breed  in  the  fummer  months,  and 
depofit  many  thoufandsof  eggs  in  the  fand.  They  call 
their  ftiell  annually,  and  when  any  of  their  legs  or  claws 
happen  to  be  torn  off  they  grow  again.  They  are  in 
feafon  from  October  to  May.  Lobfters  are  faid  to  be 
very  much  alarmed  at  thunder,  fo  much  fo  as  fometimes 
to  call  their  claws. 

Craw-fifh.  Thorax  fmooth,  the  beak  notched  on  the*  afiacus. 
fides,  with  a  fingle  tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.  63. 

It  inhabits  frefh  waters;  it  lodges  in  holes  in  the  clayey 
banks  of  rivers  or  lakes.  It  is  reckoned  a  delicacy,  and 
is  much  in  requeft  as  food. 

Antennae  projecting ;  beak  tapering  towards  the  ex-  *  halecum. 
tremity  ;  eyes  globular  and  prominent.  136.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  north  feas.  This  little  animal  is  very  abund¬ 
ant,  and  is  the  principal  food  of  the  herrings  and  cod- 
fi(h. 


jj  ||  The  poferior  Antennce  divided  into  three. 

Prawn.  Thorax  fmooth;  the  beak  ferrated  above,  *  quilld. 
beneath  furnilhed  with  three  fmall  proje&ions ;  the 
edge  ot  the  thorax  furnilhed  with  five  fmall  projections. 

66.  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  The  beak  is 
fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  crooked.  There  is  a 
fmaller  variety  of  this,  called  in  London  the  while 
fhrimj >,  which  is  white  when  boiled.  Prawns  are  much 
relilhed  by  moft  people  ;  and  are  very  abundant  in 
fandy  Ihores. 

Shrimp.  Thorax  fmooth;  beak  (hort  and  entire  ;  *  crtmgots. 
the  moveable  toe  of  the  claw  longer  than  the  other.  67. 

A  native  of  the  northern  feas.  This  fpecies  is  reckon¬ 
ed  the  molt  delicious  of  the  genus.  It  is  very  plentiful 
on  the  fandy  Ihores  of  Britain. 

X  t  The  Jbeil  of  the  Thorax  not  covering  the  Thorax 
completely.  Squillte  Fabricii. 

Claws  furni  Hied  with  a  fingle  fang;  crooked,  com  -  mantis, 
preffed,  and  notched  ;  without  a  moveable  toe.  76. 

A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Afiatic  feas.  It  is 
reckoned  a  delicacy  by  the  Italians. 

||  J|  ||  Antennce  fet  on  folks ,  and  fmple.  Gammari 
Fabricii. 

Claws  confifting  of  a  fingle  fang;  legs  fourteen  ;  ampulla. 
the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  compreffcd  and  dilated. 

170.  A  native  of  the  north  feas.  Large,  almoll 
white  ;  the  beak  (hort,  curved,  and  lliarp ;  the  tail 
compofed  of  fix  leaves  or  plates  ;  the  laft  articulation 

bifid. 

Claws  four,  furnilhed  with  a  fingle  fang,  and  defti-  *  pulcr. 
tute  of  a  moveable  toe  ;  legs  ten.  8t.  A  native  of 
Europe.  It  is  frequent  on  the  fea-lhnre,  in  wells, 
ditches,  rivulets,  and  likewife  in  the  fait  lakes  of  Si¬ 
beria  ;  it  fwims  on  its  back,  and  leaps.  It  j$  injurious 
to  fifhermen  by  eating  their  nets,  and  alfo  hurtful  to 
fifties,  by  exciting  ulcers  on  their  gills.  It  (hines  in 
the  dark. 

V  f  JJ. 
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B.  Antenna  two. 

|]  Two  arched  Scales  in  place  of  the  pojlerior  Antenna. 
Scyllari  Fabricii, 

*  arcdus.  The  {bales  of  the  antennae  fringed  with  prickles.  75. 
A  native  of  almoft  every  fea. 

||  ||  Scales  none ;  Antenna  fringed  with  thickly  fet  hairs. 
Hippae  Fabricii, 

tancharus.  Thorax  wrinkled  and  oval ;  claws  compreffed  and 
prickly  along  the  edges.  72.  A  native  of  South  A- 
merica  and  India. 

1 81  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

1 1 7.  Monoculus. 

Legs  formed  for  fwimming  ;  very  long  ;  from  four  to 
eight.  Body  covered  with  a  (hell,  compofed  of  from 
five  to  ten  fegments,  growing  fmaller  towards  the 
tail.  Antennae  two  ;  thofe  of  the  male  thicker  and 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  female.  In  feme  fpecies 
they  are  wanting.  Sometimes  one  eye,  more  fre¬ 
quently  two,  approaching  very  near  to  one  another. 
Feelers  four,  conftantly  in  motion  while  the  animal 
is  fwimming  ;  the  pofterior  pair  are  very  fmall,  and 
bent  like  hooks. 

The  infers  of  this  genus  live  in  svater  ;  feme  of  them 
are  found  in  the  fea,  others  in  rivers,  but  moft  of  them 
in  ftagnant  waters  ;  they  have  been  called  monoculi  from 
the  circumftance  of  feme  of  them  having  but  one  eye, 
or  two  eyes  placed  fe  clofe  together  as  to  appear  but  one.. 
Some  of  them  are  viviparous,  feme  oviparous. 

A.  Thofe  which  have  one  Eye. 

§  Body  covered  with  a  hard  Cruft. 

J  Antenna  none.  Polyphemus  Mulleri. 

oculus.  Feelers  two,  long  and  divided  ;  tail  indebted.  10. 

A  native  of  Europe.  To  be  found  in  lakes  and 
marfhes  from  May  to  September.  It  fwims  on  its  back, 
frequently  in  large  fwarms  ;  eye  very  black,  occupy¬ 
ing  almoft  the  whole  of  its  head.. 

J  |  Antenna  two  or  four.  Cyclopes  Mulleri.. 

§  Antenna  four. 

*  quadri -  Tail  ftraight,  and  divided  at  the  extremity.  6.  A 
cor-nis .  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefti  waters.  Body  grayife  or 

greenifh,  fmouth-  or  covered  with  hair ;  legs  eight  and 
hairy.  Female  with  an  oval  bag  on  each  fide  of  the 
tail,  which  contain  the  eggs.  The  antennae  in  the  male 
are  much  thicker  and  feorter  than  in  the  female;  the 
tail  is  compofed  of  four  articulations  ;  in  the  female  it 
is  furnifeed  with  two  fmall  fpines.  When  viewed  in 
the  microfcope  they  are  found  to  have  two  eyes  placed 
very  dole  together.  They  are  very  frequent  even  in 
the  pureft  water,  and  are  often  {wallowed  along  with  it. 

f  f  Antenna  two. 

§  Antenna  linear. 

*  ruhens.  Reddife  ;  tail  ftraight  and  forked.  13.  A  native  of 


Europe  ;  in  marfees,  lakes,  and  rivulets :  it  is  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  antennae 
as  long  as  the  body  ;  legs  eight. 

||  ||  Antenna  nearly  c/avated b 

Antennae  ft  iff ;  tail  bifid.  18.  Inhabits,  though  claviger^ 
rarely,  the  rivers  of  Germany  ;  and  glides  (lowly  along, 
alternately  on  its  back,  belly,  and  (ides  ;  and  feme- 
times  raifes  itfelf  upright.  Upper  part  of  the  body 
white,  beneath  red ;  legs  eight ;  tail  very  fmall  and 
without  articulations. 

§  §  §  Antenna  dilated. 

Antennas  (hort ;  tail  furnifeed  with  two  (harp  points. crajjicor* 
19.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  marfees.  It  is  very  rare.nw. 

Body  compofed  of  five  fegments  ;  the  antennae  fwelling 
from  the  bafe  to  the  middle,  and  becoming  (harp  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity. 

§  §  §  §  The  tip  of  the  Antenna  terminating  in  three 
points. 

Antennae  very  fmall  and  ftraight;  body  without  ar-curticomii. 
ticulations  ;  claws  fmooth  ;  tail  furnifeed  with  two 
bridles.  20.  Inhabits  fait  water. 

§  §  §  §  §  Antenna  bent  backwards. 

Antennae  feort ;  body  without  articulations,  chelifer-. 

ed  with  claws;  tail  furniflied  with  two  bridles.  21. 

Inhabits  fait  water. 

§§§§§§  Antenna  of  the  (malef  furnifhed  with  little 

hooks. 

The  bridles  of  the  tail  very  feort.  2  2.  Inhabits brevicor* 
fait  marfees.  It  very  much  refembles  the  M.  quadri- ms. 
cornis ;  the  top  of  the  antennae  in  the  female  larger, 
and  forked  at  the  extremity. 

f  f  Thofe  which  have  a  bivalved  Shell. 

J  Heed  expofed ;  two-branched  Antenna  ;  Legs  from 
eight  to  twelve.  Daphnice  Mulleri. 

§  Tail  bent  inwards. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  (hell  fet  with  (harp  points.  *  pulex; 

4.  It  is  found  everywhere  in  ftagnant  waters,  and  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  water 
affuming  the  colour  of  blood.  The  (hell  is  yellowilh; 
the  abdomen,  inteftines,  and  ten  legs  red.  The  female 
is  three  times  the  fize  of  the  male  ;  and  produces  from 
eight  to  twelve  green  eggs  ;  the  back  is  marked  with  a 
large  fquare  fpot  refembling  a  faddle. 

§  §  Tail  bent  downwards. 

The  (hell  without  prickles  ;  the  head  furnifeed  \\il\icryfalli- 
two  feort  projecting  horns.  29.  A  native  of  the  nortlim/r. 
of  Europe  ;  in  lakes  and  rivers.  White  and  oblong  ; 
very  tranfparent ;  viviparous,  and  furniftied  with  twelve 
hairy  feet. 

§  §  Tail  bent  backwards. 

Tail  bent  backwards.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in pediculus. 
frefe  water. 

ffU 
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$  §  $  §  Tail fraight. 

fetifer.  The  anterior  angles  of  the  (hell  furnUhed  with  a  tuft 
of  bridles.  30.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  ilagnant 
waters;  tranfparent,  of  an  oblong  oval  form  ;  antenna 
divided  into  three,  furnidied  with  eight  er  more  hairy 
legs  ;  the  extremity  of  the  tail  terminating  in  two 
hooks. 

tt  Head  concealed  ;  Antenna  two ,  and  hairy  ;  Legs  eight . 

Cythera  Mulleri. 

* viridis .  Shell  kidney-(haped  and  downy.  31.  A  native  of 

Europe ;  found  on  various  fpecies  of fucus  and  conferva; 
the  extremity  of  the  antenna;  terminating  in  three 
points the  fore-legs  formed  like  hooks. 

||  ||  ||  Head  concealed ;  Antenna  two ,  like  hairs;  Legs 
four,  Cyprides  Mulleri. 

mconchace -  Shell  oval  and  downy.  7.  Found  in  clear  ftagnant 

us-  waters ;  the  antenna;  white  or  yellowifh,  and  ftretched 

out ;  fwims  very  fwiftly,  with  ten  bridles.  It  is  green, 
opaque  ;  feet  yellowifh  ;  abdomen  nearly  bilobed  and 
orange-coloured,  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  black 
circle.  It  conceals  itfelf  within  its  (hell,  and  fwims  on 
its  belly.  It  refembles  a  mufcle  in  miniature,  is  very 
minute,  and  feldom  exceeds  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

f  f  f  Thofe  with  fhells  conffing  of  one  Valve. 
t  Legs  four  ;  Antenna  two.  Amymonae  Mulleri. 

fatyrus .  Shell  oval ;  antennae  obtufe,  and  extended  in  a  ver¬ 

tical  direflion.  46.  It  is  frequent  in  clear  fre(h  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  agitated  at  intervals  with  a  tremulous  motion  ; 
the  (hell  is  flat  and  membranaceous  ;  antennae  rigid, 
furnidied  with  three  very  (hort  bridles  at  the  extremity  ; 
the  fore-legs  thick  and  bifid  ;  tail  terminating  abruptly, 
eight-cleft  in  the  middle.  The  infefl  is  tranfparent. 

||  ||  Legs  fix ;  Antenna  two.  Nauplii  Mulleri. 

hracleatus.  Shell  orbicular,  and  without  fpines  or  bridles.  52. 

It  is  rare  ;  found  in  clear  frefli  water  ;  the  (hell  very 
tranfparent ;  the  antennae  refembling  legs  ;  the  legs 
terminating  in  three  bridles  ;  the  eye  not  confpicuous. 

B.  Eyes  two.  Binoculi. 

f  Thofe  with  fhells  compofed  of  one  valve. 

$  Eyes  two ,  placed  beneath  ;  Antenna  two ;  Legs  four 
to  eight.  Arguli  Mulleri. 

* delphtnus  Legs  eight.  55.  Found  in  rivers. 

$  §  Eves  fituated  on  the  back  ;  Antenna  two  or  fx  ; 

Legs  varying  in  number.  I.imuli  Mulleri. 

fo/yphe-  Shell  orbicular  ;  future  in  the  middle  of  the  form  of 

snus.  a  crefcent ;  tail  triangular,  long  and  tapering.  1.  A 
native  of  the  Indian  feas,  particularly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Molucca  iflands.  It  is  likewife  found  on 
the  (bores  of  Carolina.  It  is  the  larged  of  all  known 
infefls  ;  fomelimes  it  grows  to  the  length  of  four  feet. 

It  is  frequently  found  in  pairs,  male  and  female.  It  is 
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very  rarely  found  among  petrefa&ions.  There' are^ 
feven  fpines  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  of  the 
(hell  :  legs  14. 

Shell  oblong;  tne  future  before  of  the  form  of  a*  apus ^ 
crefcent ;  tail  compofed  of  two  bridles.  3.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  in  ditches,  ponds,  &c. ;  and  though  dried 
in  fummer,  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  yet  they 
revive  when  the  water  returns.  This  is  the  larged 
fpecies  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

§  §  {  Eyes  placed  on  the  fdes  ;  Antenna  two.fetaceous 
Legs  eight  or  ten.  Caligi  Mulleri. 

Body  (hort ;  tail  bifid,  and  compofed  of  one  thin  flap.  *  pifcii.us. 
2.  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  Found  on  flound-  1  J 
ers,  cod-fi(h,  falmon,  &c.  adhering  on  the  outfide  be¬ 
tween  the  feales ;  running  fwiftly  both  on  the  fi(h  and 
on  the  water. 

f  f  Thofe  with  Shells  compofed  of  two  valves ;  Head 
not  inclofed  within  the  Jbeil ;  the  Eyes  placed  on  the 
fdes  ;  Antenna  two  or  four ,  refembling  hairs ,  and 
placed  beneath  ;  Legs  eight  and  more.  Lynceao 
Mulleri. 

Tail  infle&ed  ;  (hell  globular.  60.  A  native  of  Eu-  *  fphccrA 
rope.  It  is  found  about  the  edges  of  ftagnant  waters, cus. 
and  among  duck-weed.  It  is  very  minute  ;  the.  (hell 
is  reddifh  ;  antenna;  two  ;  legs  twelve  ;  tail  furnidied 
with  a  fmall  hook  at  the  extremity  and  concave  beneath  ; 
the  ovaria  green. 

66  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

1 1 8.  Oniscus. 

Jaw  terminating  abruptly,  and  furnidied  with  fmall 
teeth.  Lip  bifid.  Feelers  unequal,  the  pofterior  ones 
being  longer  than  the  others.  Antenna;  fetaceous. 

Body  oval.  Legs  fourteen. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
on  filth,  and  on  the  juices  of  animals  ;  fome  of  them  are 
very  injurious  to  the  fruit  of  wall-trees;  they  under¬ 
go  no  other  change  but  a  change  of  (kin.  They  are 
found  under  ftones,  in  old  walls,  houfes,  and  woods ; 
fome  fpecies  live  in  water. 

Abdomen  covered  with  two  thin  plates  ;  the  tail  fe-*  afilus. 
mioval.  1.  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  Vivipa¬ 
rous  ;  and  is  very  injurious  to  fillies 

Antenna  four;  tail  long  and  lharp.  g.  Inhabits*  entomon. 
the  fea.  It  fwims  very  quickly.  It  lives  on  crabs  and 
fifties  ;  the  filhermen  dillike  it  very  much. 

Oval,  and  of  a  brownifh  adi-colour  ;  tail  obtufe  and*  armadil- 
entire.  15.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  under  ftones.  When/o. 
touched  it  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  hard  motionlcfs  ball ; 
from  which  circumftance  it  has  received  the  name  of 
armadillo. 

Oval  ;  tail  obtufe,  furnidied  with  two  fimple  append-  '  rfelfut, 
ages.  14.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  lioufe*,  walls, 
woods,  &c.  The  young  are  contained  in  a  follicle-  of 
four  valves  on  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.  This  fpe¬ 
cies  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine. 

38  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

F  f  2  119. 
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119.  ScOLOEENDRA. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  two,  filiform  ;  articulated 
and  conedled  within  the  jaws.  Lip  divided  and 
marked  with  fmall  projections.  Body  flattith.  Legs 
very  numerous  $  one  on  each  fide  of  each  of  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  body. 

Thefe  infects  live  in  decayed  wood,  about  lioufes, 
under  ftones,  and  fome  of  them  in  frelh  water.  They 
feed  on  other  infedls  in  every  fiage  of  their  exifience. 
The  larvae  differ  but  little  from  the  perfect  infedl,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  have  fewer  feet.  The  pupae  likewife 
are  adlive,  and  very  much  refemble  the  perfedl  infedl. 
All  the  European  fpecies  are  fmall,  but  in  tropical 
countries  they  are  to  be  feen  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  circumference. 

*" lagura.  Twelve  legs  on  each  fide  ;  body  oval  ;  tail  furnilhed 
with  a  white  tuft  of  hairs.  I.  A  native  of  Europe  y 
in  moffy  ground. 

*  forficata  Legs  fifteen  on  each  fide.  3.  A  native  of  Europe 

and  America.  Very  frequent  under  ftones. 
gigantea.  Legs  feventeen  on  each  fide,  4.  A  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Tflorjitans.  Legs  twenty  on  each  fide  j  eyes  eight.  5,  A  na¬ 
tive  of  America  and  India.  Body  compofed  of  2  2 
fegments  ;  the  antennae  confiding  of  20  articulations. 
It  i"  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its  bite,  which  is  faid 
to  be  poifonous. 

*  eleBrica.  Legs  70  on  each  fide  ;  body  linear.  8.  A  native  of 

Europe  ;  in  dole  damp  places,  and  fhines  in  the  dark. 
phofphorea  Legs  76  on  each  fide.  9.  A  native  of  Afia.  It 
fhines  in  the  dark  like  the  lampyris  ;  it  is  faid  that  this 
infedl  has  dropt  from  the  air  into  a  ftiip  100  miles  from 
land,  in  the  Indian  and  ^Ethiopian  feas.  Head  oval, 
yellowifh,  and  marked  with  two  grooved  lines,  and  a 
third  tranfverfe  line  ;  body  filiform,  and  is  about  the 
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thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  marked  with  two  parallel 
yellow  lines  ;  antennae  tapering,  of  a  rufty  colour,  and 
confining  of  14  articulations. 

12  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftern  of  Nature. 

120.  Julus. 

Antennae  moniliforrn.  Feelers  two,  filiform  and  joint¬ 
ed.  Body  fomicylindrical.  Legs  very  numerous, 
two  on  each  fide  of  every  fegment  of  the  body. 

The  infedls  of  this  genus  feed  on  other  infedls,  parti¬ 
cularly  acari.  The  larva  and  pupa  have  many  feet, 
are  adtive,  and  refemble  the  perfedt  infedt. 

Legs  20  on  each  fide.  I.  A  native  of  the  Euro-  ova  US'. 
pean  feas. 

Legs  134  on  each  fide.  9.  A  native  of  America,  maximus* 
This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  genus.  It  bites  fe- 
verely,  but  is  not  poifonous. 

Legs  120  on  each  fide.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  y*fabulofu 
in  fandy  places,  and  on  the  hazel. 

12  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  th« 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftern  of  Nature. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  fpecies 
included  under  each  order. 


Coleoptera 

4087 

Hemiptera 

1427 

Lefidoftera 

2570 

Neuroptera 

174 

Hymenoptera 

1265 

Diptera 

692 

Aetera 

679 

In  all 

10,894 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Though  the  definition  of  an  infedl  which  we  have 
already  given  from  Linnaeus  be  perfedlly  corredl,  (viz. 
a  fmall  animal  breathing  through  pores  on  its  fides, 
furnilhed  with  many  feet  and  moveable  antennae,  cover¬ 
ed  with  either  a  hard  cruft,  or  a  hairy  flcin),  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention,  more  at  large,  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  form  the  line  of  diftindtion  between 
infedls  and  other  animals. 

1.  Infedls  are  not  furnilhed  with  red  blood,  but  in- 
ftead  of  it  their  veflels  contain  a  tranfparent  lymph. 
This  may  ferve  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  fuperior 
animals,  but  it  is  common  to  them  with  many  of  the 
inferior-,  though  Cuvier  has  lately  demonftrated  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  kind  of  red  blood  in  fome  of  the  vermes. 

2.  They  are  deftitute  of  internal  bones,  but  in  place 
of  them  are  furnilhed  with  a  hard  external  covering  to 
which  the  mufcles  are  attached,  which  ferves  them  both 
for  Ikin  and  bones  -,  they  are  likewife  without  a  fpine 
formed  of  vertebrae,  which  is  found  in  all  the  fuperior 
claffes  of  animals. 

3.  They  are  furniflied  with  articulated  legs,  fix  or 
more  ;  this  circumftance  diftinguilhes  them  from  all 
other  animals  deftitute  of  a  fpine  formed  of  vertebra. 
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4.  A  very  great  number  of  infedls  undergo  a  meta- 
morphofis  :  this  takes  place  in  all  the  winged  infedls. 

5.  They  frequently  change  their  Ikin  in  the  progrefs 
of  their  growth. 

6.  A  very  great  number  of  infedls  are  furnilhed  with 
jaws  placed  tranfverfely. 

7.  The  wings,  with  which  a  very  great  number  of 
infedls  are  furniflied,  diftinguilh  them  from  all  other 
animals  which  are  not  furniflied  with  a  fpine  compofed 
of  vertebrae. 

8.  Infedts  are  oviparous ;  fcorpions  and  aphides  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer  months  are  viviparous. 

9.  Infedls  have  no  noftrils. 

10.  Infedls  are  deftitute  of  voice. 

1 1.  They  are  not  furniflied  with  a  diftindl  heart  com¬ 
pofed  of  ventricle  and  auricle. 

12.  Incubation  is  not  neceflary  for  hatching  their 

eggs- 

The  Organization  of  InfeBs. 

When  we  wifti  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  natural  objedls,  we  mud  not  confine  ourfelves  to 
an  examination  of  their  external  appearance  and  confi¬ 
guration,. 
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guration,  but  ought  to  examine  their  internal  firmware 
and  their  component  parts;  and  extend  our  inquiries  to 
every  thing  which  relates  to  them.  Infers,  like  all 
other  organized  bodies  which  form  the  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  kingdoms,  are  compofed  of  lluids  and  folids. 

In  the  four  fuperior  clalfes  of  animals,  viz.  quadru¬ 
peds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fifhes,  the  bones  form  the 
mod  folid  part,  and  occupy  the  interior  part  both  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs;  they  are  furrounded with  mufcles, 
ligaments,  cellular  membrane,  and  fkin.  The  matter 
is  entirely  reverfed  in  the  clafs  of  infects  ;  the  exterior 
part  is  mod  folid,  ferving  at  the  fame  time  both  for  fkin 
and  bones  ;  it  enclofes  the  mufcles  and  internal  organs, 
gives  firmnefs  to  the  whole  body,  and  by  means  of  its 
articulations,  the  limbs,  and  different  parts  of  the  body, 
perform  their  various  motions-  In  many  infedts,  fuch 
as  the  crab,  lobder,  &c.  the  external  covering  is  very 
hard,  and  deditute  of  organization  ;  it  is  compofed  of  a 
calcareous  phofphate,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  ge¬ 
latine,  formed  by  an  exfudation  from  the  furfaee  of  the 
body.  As  its  great  hardnefs  would  check  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  nature  has  provided  a  remedy;  all  of  thefe 
crudaceous  infedts  cad  their  (hell  annually.  The  fkin 
of  mod  of  the  other  infedts,  though  compofed  likewife 
of  calcareous  phofphate,  is  fofter  and  organized,  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  thin  membranes  adhering  clofe- 
ly  to  one  another,  and  putting  on  the  appearance  of 
horn.  It  owes  its  greater  foftnefs  to  a  larger  proportion 
of  gelatine.  The  mufcles  of  infedts  confid  of  fibres 
formed  of  fafciculi  ;  there  are  commonly  but  two  muf¬ 
cles  to  produce  motion  in  any  of  their  limbs,  the  one 
an  extenfor,  the  other  a  flexor.  Thefe  mufcles  are  com¬ 
monly  attached  to  a  tendon  compofed  of  a  horny  fub- 
ftance,  connedted  to  the  part  which  they  are  deflined 
to  put  in  motion.  The  articulations  of  infedts  are 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  Cuvier,  in  his  Compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy,  tom.  i.  page  445.  has  given  a  very 
minute  account  of  them.  Though  Linnaeus,  and  feve- 
ral  others  following  him,  have  afferted  that  infedts  have 
no  brain,  yet  it  is  certain  that  at  lead  a  number  of 
the  larger  kind,  as  the  lobder,  crab,  &c.  have  a  foft 
fubdance  firailar  to  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and 
other  nerves  take  their  rife  ;  befides,  when  this  fub- 
ftance  is  irritated,  the  animal  is  thrown  intoconvulfions; 
hence  we  would  conclude,  that  infedts  have  a  brain  as 
well  as  the  animals  of  the  four  fuperior  claffes,  though 
it  be  fmaller  in  proportion  to  their  body. 

In  mod  infedts  the  brain  is  fituated  a  little  above  the 
cefophagus  ;  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  which 
furround  the  oefophagus,  and  unite  again  under  it,  from 
which  jundtion  a  whitifh  nervous  chord  proceeds,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  fpinal  marrow  of  the  fuperior  animals, 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  forming 
in  its  courfe  twelve  or  thirteen  knots  or  ganglions,  from 
each  of  which  fmall  nerves  proceed  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Thofe  who  deny  that  infedts  have  no  brain, 
lay  much  drefs  on  this  circumflance,  that  many  infedts  are 
capable  of  running  about  after  they  have  been  deprived 
of  their  heads  ;  the  hippobofea  in  particular,  is  frequent¬ 
ly  inflancod,  which  moves  about  quite  readily,  and  is 
even  faid  to  copulate  after  its  head  has  been  cut  off. 
The  ganglions  which  are  formed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
larger  nerves,  perform  in  a  great  meafure  the  fundtion 
of  the  brain,  indeed  each  of  thefe  ganglions  may  be 
viewed  as  a  fubordinate  brain  ;  in  this  way  it  may  be 
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eafily  conceived  how  the  various  parts  which  derive  General 
t heir  nerves  from  any  one  of  thefe  ganglions,  may  be  Obferva 
enabled  to  perform  their  different  fundfion.s,  after  they 
have  been  I'eparated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  deprived  of  all  connexion  with  the  brain. 

Whether  infedls  be  ondowed  with  any  fenfes  different 
from  thofe  of  the  fuperior  animals,  cannot  eafily  be  as¬ 
certained,  becaufe  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  five 
which  we  ourfclves  enjoy.  It  appears  pretty  evident 
that  they  poffefs  vifion,  hearing,  frnell,  and  touch  ;  as 
to  the  fenfe  of  tafte  we  are  left  to  conjediure,  for  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  faffs,  by  which  we  can  prove  that 
infedls  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
by  which  we  can  prove  that  they  do  not. 

The  eyes  of  infedts  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  com¬ 
pound,  compofed  of  a  number  of  lenfes,  large,  and  on¬ 
ly  two  in  number;  the  other  are  fmall,  fmooth,  and  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  eight.  The  fmall  lenfes  which 
form  the  compound  eyes  are  very  numerous  ;  tliev  a- 
mount  in  fome  infedts  to  many  hundreds.  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  has  counted  800  of  them  in  the  eye  of  a  fly. 

Pugett  fays  he  obferved  upwards  of  17,000  in  the  eye 
of  a  butterfly.  The  eyes  of  infedts  are  without  eye¬ 
lids,  and  are  covered  externally  with  a  hard  fmooth 
fubttance.  Cuvier  has  given  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  of 
a  dragon-fly.  The  internal  furfaee  of  the  lenfes  is  cove¬ 
red  with  a  black  varnifh.  Under  each  of  the  lenfes  of  ' 
which  the  eye  is  compofed,  there  is  a  fmall  nervous  fi¬ 
bre,  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  black  covering  which 
lines  the  internal  furfaee  of  each  lens  by  one  extremity, 
and  by  the  other  to  a  membrane  which  is  of  the  fame 
extent  with  the  cornea,  which  Cuvier  calls  the  choroiile. 

It  is  eafily  detached  from  the  fmall  nervous  fibre,  and 
appears  to  the  naked  eye,  finely  radiated  with  black 
and  white  ;  behind  this  there  is  (fill  another  membrane 
compofed  entirely  of  medullary  fubftance,  which  is  con¬ 
nedted  on  each  fide  with  the  hemifphere  of  the  brain. 

Whether  infedls  from  the  compound  nature  of  their 
eyes  fee  objedts  multiplied,  or  enjoy  only  fingle  vifion, 
cannot  be  afeertained  ;  were  objedts  to  be  feen  multi¬ 
plied  in  proportion  to  the  vaft  number  of  lenfes  of  which 
the  eyes  of  infedts  are  compofed,  vifion  would  certainly 
be  very  confufed;  and  were  we  to  be  guided  by  analogy, 
we  might  naturally  enough  fuppofe  that  infedts  faw  ob¬ 
jedts  fingle  with  their  compound  eyes,  as  we  ourfelves 
fee  objedts  fingle  with  two  eyes. 

The  eyes  of  infedts,  according  to  Swammerdam,  do 
not  contain  the  fame  humours  which  are  found  in  th» 
eyes  of  animals  which  compofe  the  fuperior  claffes. 

The  external  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes,  varies 
in  colour  in  different  infedts;  in  many  of-  the  dipterous 
infedls,  particularly  the  gad-fly,  it  is  agreeably  varie¬ 
gated. 

The  far  greater  number  of  infedts  liave  only  two 
eyes,  like  the  animals  of  the  fuperior  claffes;  fome  have 
three,  e.  gr.  the  fcoloperulra  ;  fome  four,  e.  gr.  gyrinvs  ; 
fome  fix,  e.  gr .  fcorpions ;  fome  eight,  e.  gr .  fpidert. 

The  eyes  of  infedts  are  commonly  immoveable;  crab«, 
however,  have  the  power  of  moving  their  eyes. 

That  infedts  are  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  hearing 
can  no  longer  be  difputed,  fince  Jrog- hopper f,  crichti, 

Sec.  furnilh  us  with  undeniable  proofs  of  the  fadt.  Na¬ 
ture  has  provided  the  males  of  thefe  infedts  with  the 
means  of  calling  their  females,  bv  an  inltrunv-nl  fitted 
to  produce  a  found,  which  is  heard  by  the  latter.  Toe 
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male  and  female  death-watch  give  notice  of  each  others 
prefence,  by  repeatedly  ftriking  with  their  mandibles 
againft  old  wood  in  houfes,  or  decayed  trees,  their  fa¬ 
vourite  haunts.  Their  ears  have  been  difcovered  to  be 
placed  at  the  root  of  their  antennae,  and  can  be  di- 
flinflly  feen  in  fome  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobder. 

That  infe£ts  enjoy  the  faculty  of  l'melling,  is  very 
evident.  It  is  the  moll  perfeft  of  all  their  fenfes. 
Beetles  of  various  forts,  nitidulce ,  the  different  fpecies 
of  dermejles ,  fly/phs,  flies ,  &c.  perceive  at  a  very  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  the  fmell  of  ordure  and  dead  bodies, 
and  refort  in  fwarms  to  thefituations  in  which  they  occur, 
either  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  food  or  laying  their 
eggs.  The  common  blue  flefh-fly,  is  attracted  by  the 
flrong  fmell  of  the  arum  dracuntium,  which  very  much 
refembles  that  of  carrion,  and  depofits  its  eggs  on  it : 
thefe  flies  are  likewife  deceived,  and  depofit  their  eggs 
on  the  flowers  of  the flapelia  hirfuta,  which  has  a  very 
cadaverous  fmell.  But  though  we  can  thus  eafily 
prove  the  fenfe  of  fmell  among  infe<fl9,  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  the  feat  of  that  particular  fenfe.  Several 
naturalifts  have  fuppofed  that  it  refides  in  the  antennae. 
Dumeril,  in  a  diflertation  publilhed  in  1799,  attempts 
to  prove,  that  it  mult  be  fituated  about  the  entrance  of 
the  fpiracula  or  refpiratory  organs,  as  Bafter  had  previ- 
oufly  fuppofed.  Notwithftaading  his  arguments,  La- 
ireille  is  rt ill  difpofed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
believe  the  antennae  to  be  the  organs  of  fmell.  His 
reafons  for  favouring  this  opinion  are  : — 

1.  Smell  is  produced  by  the  a£lion  of  air,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  odoriferous. particles,  on  the  nervous  or  ol¬ 
factory  membrane,  which  tranfmits  the  fenfation. 

If  infefts  be  endowed  with  an  organ,  furniffied  with 
fimilar  nerves,  capable  of  receiving  impreffions  from  air 
charged  with  odoriferous  particles,  fuch  organs  may  be 
regarded  as  that  of  fmell.  Should  the  antennae  prefcnt 
a  tifiue  of  many  nerves,  what  inconvenience  can  refult 
from  fuppniing  that  this  tiffue  is  capable  of  tranfmittiug 
odour  ?  Would  not  this  hypothefis,  on  the  contrary,  be 
more  Ample,  and  more  confonant  to  anatomical  princi¬ 
ples,  than  that  which  fixes  the  feat  of  fmell  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  fpiracula  ? 

2.  Many  male  infedts  have  their  antennae  more  de¬ 
veloped  than  the  females-,  a  fadl  eafily  explained,  if 
wc  admit  that  thefe  organs  are  the  feat  of  ftmll. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  mod  of  thofe  infedts  which  live 
or  depofit  their  eggs  on  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters,  fiagnant  waters,  & c.  are  ahnoff  uniformly  difiin- 
guifhed  by  a  greater  developeroent  of  the  antennae  ; 
fuch  for,  example,  as  the  beetle,  fylphs,  leather-eaters, 
tipulse,  See.  Thefe  required  a  more  perfect  fenfe  of 
fmell,  and  are  organized  accordingly. 

4.  A  great  many  infedts,  which  are  entirely  rapaci¬ 
ous,  have- Ample  antennae  ;  and  thofe  which  are  cbarac- 
terifed  by  fimilar  manners,  and  which  are  fedentary, 
have  none  at  all ;  as  for  inftance  fome  of  the  fpiders. 

5.  Infedts  difcover  their  habitations  and  food  by  the 
fenfe  of  fmell.  Latreille  deprived  feveral  infers  of 
their  antennse,  and  found  they  infiantly  fell  into  a 
(late  of  (tupor  or  derangement,  and  feemed  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  recognifing  their  haunts  or  their  food, 
though  placed  clofs  by  them.  Such  experiments  de- 
ferve  to  be  profecuted.  With  this  view,  were  the  an¬ 
tennae  of  dung-beetles  to  be  coated  with  varnilh,  and 
the  animals  placed  near  excrement  (their  ufual  food), 
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a  decifive  proof  would  be  obtained  ;  for  were  they  rea-  General 
dily  to  find  their  way  to  the  excrement,  it  may  be  fairly  Obferva- 
inferred  that  the  antennae  were  not  the  organs  of  fmell.  tl0ns‘ 
Should  the  reverfe  take  place,  an  oppolite  conclufion  v 
might  naturally  be  drawn. 

6.  Nerves  terminate  the  antenna;,  the  articulations  of 
which,  though  externally  covered  with  a  pretty  thick 
membrane,  are  hollow,  lined  within  with  a  foftfubff  ance, 
which  is  often  of  a  watery  confidence,  the  extremities 
of  which,  when  expofed  to  the  air,  may  receive  impref¬ 
fions  from  it. 

Some  have  imagined  the  antennae  to  be  the  organs 
of  touch  ;  but  Latreille  contends  that  fuch  an  opinion  is 
by  no  means  fupported  by  faffs,  and  alleges  that  the 
(hortnefs  of  the  antennae  in  mod  fpecies,  and  the  way 
in  which  mod  infedts  carry  their  antennae,  feem  to  prove 
the  contrary.  He  thinks  their  antennae  ill  adapted  to 
become  the  organs  of  touch,  becaufe  they  have  a  hard 
and  fealy  covering.  He  is  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  (enfe  ot  touch,  at  lead  in  certain  fpecies,  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  the  paws  or  extremities  of  the  foie  legs.  The 
palpi  or  feelers  in  fpiders  and  fome  other  infedb,  feem 
to  poffefs  the  fenfe  of  touch  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but 
many  are  difpofed  to  conlider  thefe  palpi  rather  as  the 
organs  of  tade.  Though  we  have  no  diredt  proof  that 
inledls  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  tade,  yet  we  may  naturally 
enough  iuppofe  that  they  do  both  from  analogy,  and 
from  the  circumdance  that  mod  infefls  prefer  fome  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  food  to  all  others;  many  of  them  will 
rather  die  of  famine,  than  eat  any  other  kind  of  food 
than  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  The  fuperior  part 
of  the  cefophagus  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
feat  of  the  organ  of  tade. 

Aliment  of  Infle£ls. 

Insects  feed  on  a  great  variety  of  fubdances  ;  there 
are  few  things  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  king¬ 
doms  which  are  not  confumed  by  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  even  the  ligneous  parts  of 
vegetables,  afford  nouridiment  to  a  very  numerous  clafs  ; 
animal  bodies  both  dead  and  alive,  even  man  bimfelf, 
is  preyed  on  by  many  of  them  ;  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
loufe,  of  acaTus,  of  the  gnat,  and  the  common  dea,  draw 
the  ir  nouridiment  from  the  furfaee  of  his  body  ;  the  gi- 
gur  or  c/iiegoe,  (pulex  ulcerans ),  penetrates  the  cuticle, 
and  even  enters  bis  deffi.  A  fpecies  of  gad-fly  ( ceflrus  lib- 
minis  )  depofits  its  eggs  under  his  (kin,  where  the  larvae 
feed;  the  p/inlena  pmguina/is  frequently  finds  its  way 
into  his  flomaeh,  where  it  fometimes  proves  a  fatal 
lodger.  Other  caterpillars  infinuate  themfelves  into 
different  cavities  of  his  body.  All  the  inferior  animals 
hare  their  peculiar  parafitical  infedts  which  feed  on  them 
during  their  life. 

There  are  fome  infedts  which  can  feed  only  on  one 
fpecies.  The  caterpillars  both  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  fome  particular  vegetable, 
would  die  without  being  able  to  tade  any  other.  There 
are  others  which  can  make  ufe  of  two  or  three  kinds  of 
vegetables,  but  which  never  attain  full  perfection, except 
when  they  are  fed  on  one  particular  kind  ;  for  example, 
the  common  filk-worm,  which  eats  readily  all  the  fpecies 
of  mulberry,  and  even  common  lettuce,  neither  attains 
fo  great  a  fize,  nor  produces  fo  much  filk,  as  when  fed 
on  the  white  mulberry.  Although  that  fpecies  of  coc¬ 
cus 
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General  eus  which  produces  the  lac,  feeds  on  the  Jicus  religiofa , 

Obferva-  jicus  indica,  rharnnus  jijuba,  and  pi  of  a  Horti  Malabarici  ; 
tl0ns‘  yet  the  lac  collefted  from  the  jicus  rt/igiofa,  is  very  much 
fuperior  in  quality.  That  fpecies  of  coccus  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  cochineal,  if  it  will  at  all  feed  on  any  other 
fpecies  of  vegetables,  never  affords  a  dye  equal  to  that 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  it  when  fed  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies  of  cactus  called  coccine/liftra  by  Linnaeus. 
There  are  a  great  many  which  feed  indifcriminately  on 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  which  from  that  circumftance 
receive  the  title  of  poiyphaga.  Almolt  all  herbivorous 
infefts  eat  a  great  deal,  and  very  frequently  •,  and  molt 
of  them  periih  if  deprived  of  food,  for  but  a  ihort  time. 
Carnivorous  infefts  can  live  a  long  while  without  food, 
e.g.  the  carabus ,  dytijeus,  cicmde/a,  fpiders,  &c.  As 
many  infeef-  cannot  tranfport  themfelves  eafily  in  queft 
of  food,  to  places  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  nature 
has  furnifhed  the  perfect  infefts  of  many  fpecies  with  an 
inftinft,  which  lead-  them  to  depofit  their  eggs  in  fix¬ 
ations  where  the  larvae,  as  foon  as  hatched,  may  find  that 
kind  of  food  which  is  belt  adapted  to  their  nature. 

Molt  of  the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter  about 
and  collect  the  neftarious  juice  of  a  variety  of  flowers 
as  food  for  themftlves,  always  depofit  their  eggs  on,  or 
near  to  thofe  vegetables  deffined  by  nature  to  become 
the  food  of  their  larvae.  The  various  fpecies  of  ichneu¬ 
mon  depofit  their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  thofe  infefts  on 
which  their  larvae  feed.  The  Jirex  (tailed  wafp)  and 
jphex  are  like  wife  careful  to  depofit  their  eggs  in  fixa¬ 
tions  where  their  larvae,  when  hatched,  may  find  fub- 
fiftence.  The  ichneumon  feduBor ,  after  having  killed 
an  infeft  (moll  commonly  a  fpider)  depofits  an  egg  on 
it,  and  then  (huts  it  up  in  a  cell  which  it  forms  of  clay, 
The  jphex Jigu/us  likewife  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  body 
of  lpidrrs  which  it  has  killed,  and  enclofes  it  in  a  cell 
compofed  of  clay.  Some  infefts,  at  different  periods  of 
their  exiftence,  make  ufe  of  aliment  of  very  different 
properties  :  tbe  larvae  of  fome  are  carnivorous,  while 
the  perfe.ct  infeft  feeds  on  the  neftarious  juice  of  flowers  : 
e.  g .  Jirex,  ichneumon ,  Stc.  The  larvae  of  rood  of  the 
lepidopterous  infefts  fetd  on  the  leaves  and  young  fhoots 
of  vegetables,  while  the  perfeft  infefts  either  take  no 
food  at  all,  or  fubfift  on  the  fweet  juice  which  they  ex- 
traft  from  flowers;  indeed  the  conftrucfron  of  their 
mouths  prevents  them  from  taking  any  other  than  fluid 
food. 

The  alimentary  organs  may  be-  divided  into  four 
parts.  I.  Thofe  of  Maftication  ;  2.  Deglutition;  3. 
Digeflion  ;  and,  4.  Excretion.  The  organs  of  raaftica- 
tion  vary  conliderably  in  different  infefts.  Amongft 
thofe  animals,  fome  fubfift  on  folid  food  ;  therefore 
muff  be  furnifhed  with  tentacula  (or  pinctrc)  for  its 
comminution.  Others  fubfift  on  liquid  food  ;  and  are 
furnifhed  with  fuckers,  which  vary  in  form  in  difler- 
ent  infefts.  Sometimes  with  a  trunk  formed  of  a 
double  (heath  twilled  in  a  fpiral  form,  as  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  butterfly  and  the  fphinx.  Sometimes  with  a  fliarp 
fliff  beak  bent  towards  the  bread  ;  fuch  as  in  the  bug, 
the  frog-hopper,  and  boat-fly.  At  other  times  with  a 
flefhy  probofeis  ending  in  two  moveable  lips,  or  in  a 
fuckpr  compofed  of  feveral  fvphons,  inclofed  in  a  (heath 
confiding  of  two  valves,  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  dip¬ 
terous  infefts ;  fucb  as  the  common  fly,  the  horfe  fly, 
the  gnat,  &c. 

Amongft  infefts  which  have  jaws,  fome,  fuch  as 
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tbofe  of  the  orders  Coleoptera  and  Aptera ,  have  thefe  General 
parts  hard  and  compofed  of  a  horny  fubflance,  and  fub-  Obfei  va¬ 
lid  on  matters  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenacity. .  t'on5, 
Thofe  coleopterous  infefts  which  have  fix  feelers  feed  1  4 

on  living  infefts  ;  and  thofe  which  have  only  four,  feed 
on  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  fublfanees.  The  other 
infefts  furnilhed  with  jaws  (fuch  as  many  of  the  order 
Hi/menoptera ),  have  thefe  parts  foft  and  membranaceous, 
and  conlequently  fubfift  on  liquid  or  very  fucculent  food. 

There  are  no  falivary  glands  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mouths  of  infefts,  but  a  fet  of  floating  veffels  fecrete  a 
fluid,  varying  in  colour  in  different  infefts,  very  fimilar 
to  faliva. 

The  organs  of  deglutition  prefent  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  cefophagus  is  a  ffraight  fhort  tube, 
reaching  from  a  little  way  under  the  brain  to  the  firft 
ganglion  of  the  nerves,  which  perhaps  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  cerebellum  of  infefts.  In  the  infefts  without 
jaws,  deglutition  is  performed  by  a  tube  compofed  of 
annular  mufcular  fibres.  The  trunk  of  the  butterfly, 
the  probofeis  of  the  common  fly,  and  the  beak  of  he¬ 
mipterous  infefts,  may  be  confidered  as  part  of  the 
cefophagus  projecting  beyond  the  mouth. 

I  he  organs  of  digeftion  confift  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftinal  canal.  The  ftomach  of  infefts  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment  on  which 
they  fubfift.  Sometimes  it  is  fingle,  frequently  double, 
at  other  times  manyfold.  The  greater  number  of  in¬ 
fefts  have  a  fingle  ftomach,  which  is  fometimes  entire¬ 
ly  membranaceous,  fometimes  mufcular,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the  cefophagus 
without  any  perceptible  dilatation.  Thofe  infefts  which 
have  a  dilated  membranaceous  ftomach,  fubfift  com¬ 
monly  on  the  juices  of  vegetables;  fuch  as  the  bees, 
which  fuck  the  neftar  of  flowers,  the  butterflies  & c. 

Their  ftomachs  are  airnoft  always  dilated,  owing  to  the 
difengageraent  of  gas  from  the.  fubftances  they  contain. 

Thofe  which  are  furnifhed  with  a  mufcular  ftomach, 
fuch  as  the  bug,  the  boat-fly,  and  almoft  all  the  he¬ 
mipterous  infeft-,  feed  on  animal  fubftances.  Finally, 
thofe  which  have  no  dilatation  in  the  cefophagus  fo  a» 
to  form  an  evident  ftomach,  commonly  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  the  cock-chaffer 
and  all  the  beetles.  The  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  thefe  infefts  is  very  long,  without  any  perceptible  en¬ 
largement.  The  double  ftomach  is  to  be  found  in 
thofe  coleopterous  infefts  which  feed  on  other  live  in- 
lefts,  fuch  as  the  cicindela ,  carabus ,  a'.telabus ,  &c.  all 
of  them  are  likewife  diiiinguifhed  bv  fix  palpte.  The 
firft  of  their  two  lfomaehs  is  mufcular,  and  i-  a  fort  of 
gizzard,  the  mufcles  of  which  are  compofed  of  (lender 
fibres.  Tbe  fee  and  is  a  long  membranaceous  canal, 
which  appears  villous  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
foope ;  t hi-  villofitv  at  firft  fight  may  appear  lingular, 
but  a  little  attention  to  the  manner  in  vvhicl  nutrition 
goes  on  in  infefts,  will  fuggeft  an  explan  n  of  this 
peculiarity.  When  we  co. Aider  that  r,  jiation  pro¬ 
ceeds  very  (lowly,  and  that  the  nutritive  fluids  mull  be 
nearly  in  a  Hate  of  ftagnatinn,  digeftion  could  not 
proceed  without  the  afliftanceof  abforl  ent  tubi which 
may  take  up  thefe  fluid-.  We  mav  naturally  enouglv 
fuppofe  this  vill'ifity  to  be  nothing  rife,  but  a  number 
of  abforbent  vi  (Tel-  which  take  up  l he  nutritive  part  of 
the  circumambient  fluid.  Thofe  infeft*  which  have 
many  lfomaehs  may  be  called  ruminating,  becaufc  they. 
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General  have  the  power  of  caufing  the  food  to  return  from  the 
Obterva-  ftomach  to  be  chewed  over  again  \  fuch  as  the  grafs- 
tl°ns*  .  hopper,  cricket,  &c. 

The  mole  cricket  has  a  long  oefophagus  terminating 
in  a  round  membranaceous  ftomach,  which  may  perhaps 
be  compared  to  the  firft  ftomach  of  the  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  clafs  Mammalia  ,•  where  the  food  is  accu¬ 
mulated,  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  mouth,  again  to 
undergo  a  farther  maftication. 

A  Ihort  inteftine  proceeds  from  this  into  a  fecond 
ftomach  much  lefs  than  the  former,  but  mufcular  and 
apparently  thicker,  and  furnilhed  with  parts  which  re¬ 
ferable  the  grinders  in  the  ftomach  of  crabs.  They  are 
fmall  laminae,  refembling  faws,  difpofed  in  five  longitu¬ 
dinal  rows,  each  compofed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  fmali- 
er  laminae,  which  perform  a  fort  of  periftaltic  motion 
by  means  of  the  mufcular  aftion  of  the  ftomach  •,  and  it 
appears  pretty  evident  that  the  aftion  of  thole  laminae 
is  exerted  on  the  food  contained  in  the  ftomach.  1  he 
other  two  ftomachs  are  very  fimilar,  and  placed  one  op- 
pofite  to  the  other  at  the'opening  of  the  inteftine  which 
correfponds  to  the  duodenum  of  the  fuperior  animals  $ 
they  are  wrinkled  and  thicker  than  the  firft  ftomach, 
but  not  fo  thick  as  the  fecond. 

This  apparatus  is  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  the  fluid 
from  the  aliment. 

In  the  grafshopper  the  ftomachs  are  fimilarly  arran¬ 
ged.  The  cricket  has  to  the  number  of  five  fmall  and 
flender  ftomachs  ;  indeed  the  two  firft  feem  only  to  be 
fimple  dilatations  of  the  oefophagus. 

In  the  cock-roach  there  is  only  one  ftomach,  which  is 
very  large,  and  almoft  entirely  membranaceous  j  at  the 
extremity  of  which,  there  is  a  number  of  partial  en¬ 
largements  which  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fto¬ 
machs.  The  ftomachs  of  the  larvae  frequently  differ 
from  thofe  of  their  perfeft  infefts  }  viz.  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  caterpillar  differs  very  much  from  that  of 
the  butterfly  ;  and  the  inteftinal  canal  of  the  grub  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  beetle. 

The  oefophagus  of  the  grub  of  the  fcarabceus  najicor - 
nis  dilates  fuddenly,  forming  a  cylindrical  ftomach 
which  is  furnilhed  with  three  ranges  of  ccecum,  which 
have  their  extremities  fimple  and  loofe.  The  inteftine 
proceeds  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  ftomach }  then  hav¬ 
ing  formed  a  doubling,  becomes  larger,  and  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  colon,  four  times  the  length  of  the 
ftomach  ;  on  which  is  to  be  perceived  two  tendinous 
lines.  At  the  extremity  of  the  colon  there  is  a  confi- 
derable  dilatation  ;  beyond  which  it  becomes  flender, 
and  forms  the  reftum.  The  inteftinal  canal  of  the 
fcarabceus  melolontha ,  or  cock-chaffer,  is  almoft  exaftly 
fimilar  ■,  but  nothing  analogous  to  this  ftrufture  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  perfeft  infeft.  The  inteftines  of  the 
fcarabceus  melolontha ,  and  fc.  najicornis  are  very  long, 
very  much  contorted,  and  equal  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

The  larva  of  the  hjdropliilus  has  a  very  evident  fto¬ 
mach,  and  a  very  Ihort  inteftine.  In  the  perfeft  infeft 
the  inteftine  is  long,  without  any  vifible  enlargement  or 
ftomach,  which  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  in  this 
way  •,  the  larvae  fubfift  on  animal  food,  while  the  per¬ 
feft  infefts  feed  on  vegetables.  The  examples  we  have 
juft  given  are  ftriking.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  larvae  and  the  perfect  infeft  fubfift  on  the  fame 
kind  of  food,  the  difference  in  ftrufture  is  lefs  remark¬ 


able  ;  only  the  inteftinal  canal  is  longer  in  the  perfect 
infeft. 

The  anus  or  the  pofterior  orifice  of  the  inteftinal  ca-  , 
nal,  not  only  affords  a  paffage  for  the  excrement,  but 
enclofes  the  extremities  of  the  parts  of  generation. 
There  are  neither  kidneys,  bladder  of  urine,  pancreas, 
nor  any  of  the  conglomerated  glands  obfervable  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  luperior  claffes,  to  be  found  in  infefts. 

Inftead  of  the  liver,  there  is  a  number  of  fmall  float¬ 
ing  filaments  which  furround  the  inteftinal  canal  for  al¬ 
moft  two-thirds  of  its  length.  There  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fat  in  many  infefts,  particularly  in  thofe  which 
fpend  a  conGderable  portion  of  their  lives  in  a  torpid 
Hate.  It  is  contained  in  loofe  membranes  that  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  the  bronchi*.  This  fat  in  cater¬ 
pillars  is  very  white,  and  both  in  tafte  and  confiftence 
very  much  refembles  that  of  other  animals.  The  quan* 
tity  is  fo  confiderable  in  fome  infefts  as  to  equal  one- 
third  of  the  bulk  of  the  body.  All  the  infefts  which 
undergo  a  metamorphofis,  are  abundantly  fupplied  with 
this  fat  ;  without  it,  indeed,  they  feem  unable  to  go 
through  their  deftined  changes  ;  for  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  thofe  caterpillars  which  have  been  fed  on  by 
the  larvae  of  the  various  fpecies  of  ichneumon,  though 
they  may  furvive  the  ravages  of  thefe  parafitical  infefts 
till  they  are  changed  into  pup*,  commonly  die  before 
they  become  perfeft  infefts. 

The  Respiration  of  Inf  eels. 

Respiration  is  the  aft  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  the 
air  into,  and  out  of  the  lungs.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
moft  of  the  amphibia,  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 
noftrils.  The  air  when  received  into  the  lungs  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  blood,  and  imparts  to  it  fomething  necef- 
fary,  and  carries  off  fomething  noxious. 

Some  authors  have  afferted  that  infefts  have  no  lungs. 
But  late  experiments  and  obfervations  Ihow,  that  no 
fpecies  wants  them,  or  at  lead  fomething  fimilar  to 
them  ;  and  in  many  infefts  they  are  larger  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies  than  in  other  animals.  In  moft  of  them 
they  lie  at  or  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae.  The  refpiration  of  infefts 
has  attrafted  the  attention  of  many  naturalifts,  particu¬ 
larly  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  Reaumur,  Lyonnet, 
Muffchcnbroeck,  Degeer,  Bonnet,  Vauquelin,  &c. 

From  their  obfervations  it  may  be  inferred, 

1.  That  infefts  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  or 
noftrils. 

2.  That  there  are  a  number  of  veffels  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  air  placed  along  on  each  fide  of  the  body,  which 
are  commonly  calltd  fpiracula,  which  are  fubdivided 
into  a  number  of  fmaller  veffels  or  bronchi*. 

3.  That  the  veffels  or  trache*  which  proceed  from 
the  pores  on  the  fides,  are  not  compofed  of  a  fimple 
membrane,  but  are  tubes  formed  of  circular  rug*. 

4.  That  the  fpiracula  are  diftinguilhable,  and  are 
covered  with  a  fmall  fcaly  plate,  with  an  opening  in 
the  middle  like  a  button  hole,  which  is  furnilhed  with 
membranes,  or  threads,  to  prevent  the  admiflion  of  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies. 

Reaumur  is  of  opinion  that  the  air  enters  by  the 
fpiracula  into  the  trache*  and  bronchi*  ;  and  is  ex¬ 
pired  through  fmall  pores  on  the  fkin,  without  return¬ 
ing  by  the  fame  way  through  which  it  entered.  Were 
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General  this  the  cafe,  the  refpiration  of  infects  would  differ 
Obterva-  from  that  of  other  animals.  Degeer  feems  to  entertain 
tlons'  the  fame  opinion  wit!)  Reaumur,  from  the  account  lie 
has  given  of  the  manner  in  which  caterpillars  breathe  ; 
but  thinks  that  infpiration  and  expiration  through  the 
fpiracula  and  bronchia  take  place  in  the  pupa.  Lyon  net 
is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Degt-er,  on  account  of 
an  experiment  made  on  the  pupa  of  the  fphinx.  He 
fuppofes  that  this  pupa  lives  for  a  certain  time  without 
refpiration,  and  that  the  two  anterior  fpiracula,  which 
are  the  largeft,  and  enclofe  the  pofterior  ones,  only 
ferve  the  purpoie  ol  allowing  the  fuperabundant  moil- 
ture  to  exhale,  and  to  permit  the  external  air  to  enter 
in  its  ftead.  Some  experiments  of  Mufchenbroeck 
feem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Lyonnet  with  regard  to 
the  pupa. 

Perhaps  nature,  with  that  forefight  which  is  obferv- 
able  in  all  her  works,  lias  taken  care  to  form  the  pupa 
fo  as  to  require  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  air,  and  may 
have  included  in  its  body  every  tiling  neceffary  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  undergo  the.  change  of  its  condition.  The 
pupa  of  rnoft  infefts  is  certainly  very  torpid,  and  little 
capable  of  receiving  external  imprtliions.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Malpighi  and  Reaumur  have  eftablilhed  the 
faft  that  infers  muft  rc-fpire.  '  Oil  applied  to  the  fpira¬ 
cula  caufes  thefe  animals  to  fall  into  convulfions,  in¬ 
duces  a  general  or  partial  paralyfis,  or  caufes  their 
death. 

Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  chemift,  has  made  feveral 
experiments  on  the  refpiration  of  the  green  gralhop- 
per.  The  male  of  this  infeft  being  put  into  fix  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas  (the  purity  of  which  was  afeer- 
tained),  lived  eighteen  hours.  The  oxygen  gas  was 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  it  rendered  lime  water 
turbid,  but  did  not  extinguifh  a  lighted  candle  ;  after 
the  carbonic  acid  had  been  abforbed  by  means  of  fixed 
alkali,  the  combuftion  of  the  candle  was  more  vivid 
than  in  common  air.  He  found  that  the  infect  refpir- 
ed  fifty  or  fixty  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  when  put  into 
oxygen,  its  refpiration  became  about  twelve  times  more 
frequent,  being  interrupted  at  lalt  almoft  continuaily, 
becaufe  it  was  on  the  point  of  undergoing  afphyxia. 
The  air  in  which  the  infect  had  died,  being  vafhed 
with  alkali,  underwent  a  diminution  of  five  per  cent, 
and  the.  vapour  of  ammonia  could  not  again  revive  the 
inleft. 

A  female  infeft  being  put  into  eighteen  cubic  inches 
of  common  air,  lived  thirty-fix  hours  ;  its  refpiration 
was  not  altered  as  to  frequency  ; '  the  bulk  of  the  air 
was  not  ditninilhed  at  the  death  of  the  animal,  but  it 
extinguilhed  a  candle  even  after  it  had  been  walked  in 
lime  water  ;  this  is  a  new  proof  that  oxygen  is  neceffnrv 
to  the  life  of  infefts  ;  and  when  the  atmofpheric  air 
contains  but  little  of  it,  that  infefts  would  foon  die. 

This  female  grafivopper  being  placed  in  fulphur- 
ated  hydrogen  gas,  was  feized  with  afphyxia  inftantly, 
and  could  be  revived  by  no  ftimulus.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  not  only  prove  that  infefts  refpire,  and  that  oxy¬ 
gen  is  that  part  of  the  air  which  is  neceffary  to  their 
exigence,  but  that  carbonic  acid  or  azote  is  fatal  to 
them.  The  fpiracula  are  neither  of  the  fame  form,  nor 
fimilarly  filuated  in  every  infeft  ;  the  larvie  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fly  have  feveral  of  thefe  organs  placed  at  the  pof¬ 
terior  extremity  of  their  bodies;  they  arc  rnoft  frequent¬ 
ly  fix. 
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Circulation  and  Secretion  of  Infetls.  Obferva- 

tions. 

All  the  animals  of  the  two  firft  claffes  have  a  double  ' 
circulation  ;  their  hearts  con  fit!  of  two  dillinft  auricles 
and  ventricles.  The  heart  in  the  amphibia  has  two  dif- 
tinft  auricles  without  any  communication  ;  and  under 
thefe  there  is  the  appearance  of  two  ventricles  fimilar 
in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  former  clafs ;  but  they  may  be 
confidered  as  one  cavity  ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out 
not  only  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  ; 
for  there  is  a  paffage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the 
ventricles  communicate  freely,  allowing  the  blood  to 
pafs  from  the  left  into  the  right  one. 

The  heart  of  fifhes  has  but  one  auricle  and  one  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  one  great  artery  which  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  gills.  The  circulation  in  infefts  differs  confider- 
ably  from  that  of  the  fuperior  animals.  In  the  Lbiter, 
and  others  of  the  larger  infefts,  when  a  piece  of  the 
ftiell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feen  dif- 
tinftly,  and  that  fomtiimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it 
has  been  laid  bare.  A  long  delicate  veffel  runs  along 
the  back  parallel  to  the  inteftines  of  many  infi-fts,  par¬ 
ticularly  caterpillars,  in  which  an  alternate  contraftion 
and  dilatation  is  perceptible.  The  heart,  or  principal 
artery  which  performs  the  function  of  the  heart,  feems 
to  be  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmr.U  hearts,  con¬ 
nected  together,  which  tranfmit  the  blood  from  one  to 
another-.  But  when  this  vtflVl  is  injefted  it  becomes 
continuous,  and  the  fmall  hearts  difappear.  In  the  ca¬ 
terpillar  the  pulfation  begins  at  the  pofterior  part,  and 
proceeds  from  one  fegment  to  another,  till  it  arrive  at 
the  head.  Reaumur  has  alleged,  that  the  puff  ion  of 
this  artery  changes  its  direftion  in  the  pupa,  and  that 
the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  head  towards  the  tail  : 
he  fays  this  may  be  plainly  obferved  in  a  pupa  newly 
{tripped. 

Lyonnet  denies  the  accuracy  of  Reaumur’s  obferva- 
tions ;  and  fays  that  he  found  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar, 
the  puna  of  which  is  very  tranfparent,  in  which  the 
longitudinal  artery  was  to  be  feen  very  diftinftly  ;  hav¬ 
ing  examined  it  carefully,  a  few  days  after  its  change, 
lie  afeertained  that  the  motion  of  the  ar!crv  had  not  at 
all  changed  its  direftion,  and  that  it  li ill  confine  d  to 
move  from  the  tail  towards  the  head  as  in  the  caterpil¬ 
lar.  Further  obfervations  can  alone  determine  which 
of  thefe  two  opinions  is  the  muft  correft.  One  anato- 
mift  has  lately  afferted  that  the  dorfal  canal  nbfervable. 
in  infefts,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  refpiration.  Cuvier  Iras 
proved,  that  the  conglomerate  glands  which  are  to'  bo 
met  with  in  all  the  animals  that  have  a  heart,  do  not 
exift  in  infefts  ;  but  inftcad  of  them,  that  th<y  are  fur- 
niftied  with  very  long  llendt  r  veffels  which  float  in  the 
internal  cavities  of  the  body,  without  being  even  con- 
nefted  into  fafeiculi  ;  from  this  circumftance  Cuvier  is 
difpofed  to  believe  that  infefts  have  no  heart.  It  is  by 
means  of  thefe -fine  tubes  that  the  different  fluids  are 
fecreted,  which  are  peculiar  to  various  kinds  of  infefts. 

Some  infefts  difeharge  an  acrid  and  fetid  fluid,  other' 
difeharge  an  oil  of  a  very  pleafant  fmcll. 

The  bee,  the  wafp,  the  fphex,  the  eryfis,  have  two 
veffels  filuated  at  the  bottom  of  their  fting,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  very  acrid  fluid,  fecreted  from  the  mats  of  blood, 
which  the  animal  difeharges  at  pleaforc  through  a  per¬ 
foration  in  the  fting  ;  it  is  this  fluid  which  caufes  the 

G  g  pain, 
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General  pain,  inflammation,  and  fwelling,  which  follow  a  wound 

Obferva-  inflicted  bv  tbefe  infers. 

,  tl0n--  _  In  the  fcorpion,  there  is  a  fluid  of  a  very  malignant 
nature,  which  the  animal  difcharges  at  pleafure  through 
its  fting  ;  under  certain  circumitances,  this  fluid  pro¬ 
duces  fatal  effeCts.  Some  of  the  fpiders  difcharge  a  fluid, 
which  renders  their  bite  dangerous.  The  arartea  avt'cu- 
lariu,  and  the  tarantula ,  in  particular,  are  well  known  ; 
even  the  common  fpiders  infliCt  a  fatal  wound  on  the 
infeCts  they  entangle  in  their  web.  The  filk  of  the 
common  filk-worm  and  other  caterpillars,  according  to 
Malpighi,  Lyonnet,  and  others,  is  a  fluid  contained  in 
two  veffels,  which  are  of  a  confiderable  flze  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  taper  towards  the  mouth,  and  become  very 
{lender. 

The  carabus  and  dytifcus  contain  an  acid  which 
reddens  theinfufion  of  litmus.  The  ant  contains  an  acid 
well  known  to  chemifts. 

The  acrid  matter  contained  in  the  body  of  the  lytta 
vefcatoria ,  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  forms  the  belt 
epifpaftic  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Generation  of  InfeBs. 

Insects  are  the  only  animals  without  vertebrae  in 
which  the  fexes  are  diftinguiihed.  Copulation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  them  by  the  introduction  of  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  male  into  thofe  of  the  female. 

All  infeCts  are  either  male  or  female,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  genera  of  the  order  Hymenoptera  (fuch  as  the 
bee,  ant,  &c.),  where  individuals  are  to  be  found,  which 
are  neither  male  nor  female;  and,  on  that  account,  call¬ 
ed  neuters.  Among  the  bees,  the  neuters  form  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  community,  and  perform  the  office 
of  labourers.  Among  the  ants,  the  neuters  are  very 
numerous,  and  conffitute  the  only  active  members  of 
the  fociety.  It  has  been  alleged  that  thefe  neuters  are 
nothing  but  females,  whofe  parts  have  not  been  deve¬ 
loped  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment.  Olivier,  how¬ 
ever,  after  ftriCt  examination,  is  difpofed  to  think  them 
really  different,  though  he  does  not  adduce  fads  fuffl- 
cient  to  eflablilh  his  opinion. 

The  parts  which  diftinguifli  the  male  from  the 
female,  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  I.  Thofe 
which  are  not  direCtly  connected  with  generation.  2. 
Thofe  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  purpofes 
of  generation.  The  circumftances  which  have  no  direCt 
communication  with  generation,  which  ferve  to  point 
out  the  diftinCtion  between  the  fexes,  are,  I.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  flze,  obfervable  in  the  male  and  female. 
2.  The  brightnefs  of  the  colour  in  each.  3.  The' form 
and  number  of  articulations  of  the  antennae.  4.  The 
flze  and  form  of  their  wings.  5.  The  prefence,  or  abfence 
of  a  fling.  The  male  is  always  fmaller  than  the  female. 
The  female  ant  is  nearly  fix  times  larger  than  the 
male.  The  female  cochineal  is  from  12  to  15  times 
the  fize  of  the  male.  The  female  termes  is  200  or  300 
times  the  fize  of  the  male.  The  colours  of  the  male 
are  commonly  much  more  brilliant  than  thofe  of  the 
female;  this  is  particularly  the  cafe,  in  lepidoptcrous  in¬ 
fers.  In  fome  infers,  the  colour  >f  the  male  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  female.  The  antennae  of  the 
male  are  commonly  of  a  different  form,  and  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  female.  Frequently  the  mates  ar<  furnifh- 
ed  with  wings,  while  the  females  have  none  ;  the 
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lampyris ,  coccus ,  and  blatia ,  and  feveral  moths,  afford  General 
an  example  of  this.  The  female  bee  is  furniffied  with  Obferva- 
a  fting,  while  the  male  is  deftitute  of  one.  The  males  tIons* 
of  fome  infeCts  are  formfeed  with  ftiarp  prominent 
points,  refembling  horn9,  fituated  either  on  the  head  of 
breaft,  which  are  either  not  perceptible  or  very  faintly 
marked  in  the  female.  The  parts  effential  to  genera¬ 
tion  afford  the  bell:  diftinguifeing  mark.  In  moil  in¬ 
fers  they  are  fituated  near  the  extremity  of  the  reClum. 

By  preffing  the  abdomen  near  to  the  anus  they  may 
frequently  be  made  to  protrude.  But  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration  are  not  always  fituated  near  the  anus.  In  the 
fpiders  they  are  fituated  in  the  feelers.  In  the  libel- 
lula,  the  male  organ  is  fituated  in  the  breaft,  while 
that  of  the  female  is  placed  at  the  anus. 

Organs  of  Generation. 

In  male  infers,  the  organs  which  ferve  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  femen,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  thofe 
organs  in  the  animals  which  compofe  the  clafs  Mam¬ 
malia.  All  of  them  have  four  organs,  tivo  of  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  tefticles,  and  the  other  two  to 
the  vefculce  feminales.  They  vary  very  much  in  form 
in  different  fpecies.  During  the  period  the  male  is 
ufually  employed  in  impregnating  the  female,  thefe 
parts  are  very  diftinCt  ;  after  that,  they  difappear  total¬ 
ly.  In  the  larger  aquatic  infeCts,  (particularly  in  the 
hydrophilus )  befides  thefe  four  organs  already  mention¬ 
ed,  there  are  other  two  fmall  veficles,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  proftate  gland  of  the  fuperior  ani¬ 
mals.  The  vafa  deferentia  in  the  hydrophilus  are  fome- 
what  reflected,  its  tefticles  are  very  large,  and  terminate 
in  a  very  {lender  folded  filament.  In  the  gralhopper, 
thefe  four  organs  are  likewife  found,  but  the  veficulce 
feminales  are  of  a  compound  nature  ;  the  tefticles 
have  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  mam¬ 
malia. 

They  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  are  fixed  to  the  infide 
of  the  back,  their  convex  furface  is  covered  with  feve¬ 
ral  tubes  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  After  thefe  yellow 
tubes  have  been  removed,  the  tefticles  are  eafily  unfold¬ 
ed  ;  like  all  the  other  fecretory  organs  of  infeCts,  they 
feem  to  be  nothing  but  a  collection  of  convoluted  vef¬ 
fels.  The  vefculce  feminales ,  which  are  attached  to  the 
tefticles,  are  formed  into  clufters.  In  the  feafon  of  co¬ 
pulation,  they  increafe  in  bulk  fo  much  as  nearly  to 
occupy  three-fourths  of  the  abdomen  ;  they  are  full  of 
a  limpid  fluid,  which  is  the  femen. 

The  vafa  deferentia ,  which  in  moft  infeCts  are  very 
(hort,  in  the  blatta  mucronata  are  of  a  confiderable 
length,  and  form  feveral  convolutions  before  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  penis. 

The  penis ,  in  infeCts,  is  either  fingle  or  double.  Thofe 
which  have  a  fingle  penis,  have  it  placed  at  the  pofte- 
riur  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  the  llbellula,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part :  it  is  membrana¬ 
ceous  externally  ;  internally  it i<=  compofed  of  a  fubllance 
analogous  to  the  corpus  cavernofum  of  other  animals  ; 
its  form  is  either  cylindrical  or  conical  ;  it  is  furniffied 
with  two  feales,  one  on  each  fide,  which  form  a  fort  of 
wedge;  this  wedge  being  introduced  into  the  vagina  of 
the  female,  and  the  feales  being  feparated  by  means  of 
particular  rnufcles,  which  are  fituated  at  their  bafe,  open 
the  vagina,  and  make  way  for  the  introduction  of  th« 

penis. 
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General  p£nis.  This  lingular  conftru6fion  is  perhaps  owing  to 
Obferva-  the  want  of  a  proper  ereclion. 
tl0BS’  ,  Infefts  which  have  a  double  penis  (fuch  as  the 
fpider)  have  this  organ  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
feelers  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  thefe  feelers  are  large  in  the 
male.  During  copulation,  they  are  introduced  into  two 
vaginae  fituated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  female.  In  thefe  infedls,  the  two  fmall  fcales  are 
likewife  to  be  found,  which  ferve  to  open  the  vagina  of 
the  female. 

The  female  is  furnilbed  with  two  ovaria  ;  they  are 
long  tubular  canals,  in  which  the  eggs  are  arranged  like 
*  firing  of  beads.  The  eggs  which  are  fituated  next  the 
opening  into  the  oviduft,  are  largeft,  and  they  diminifh 
gradually  as  they  recede  from  it,  till  they  difappear  al¬ 
together.  The  tubular  canals  unite,  and  terminate  in  a 
common  canal,  which  communicates  with  an  oblong 
cavity,  analogous  to  the  uterus.  It  is  in  this  cavity, 
that  the  femen  of  the  male  is  depofited.  Malpighi 
aflerts,  that  the  fluid  penetrates  into  the  oviduft,  by 
means  of  a  canal  of  communication,  and  that  the  eggs  are 
fecundated  theinftant  they  pafs  the  mouth  of  this  canal, 
as  they  proceed  towards  the  external  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

In  viviparous  infefts,  fuch  as  the  hippobofca,  fcorpion, 
&c.  the  ovaria  are  different.  Sometimes  the  little  ani¬ 
mals  are  arranged  in  clufiers  ;  at  other  times  they  com- 
pofe  a  fpiral  cord,  the  length  of  which  correfponds  to 
the  number  and  fixe  of  the  foetus. 

Copulation  is  not  performed  exaftly  in  the  fame  way 
by  all  infefts.  In  mod  of  the  fpecies,  the  male  mounts 
on  the  back  of  the  female  j  but  the  fpiders,  dragon-flies, 
and  fome  others,  have  a  mode  of  performing  copulation 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  After  copulation,  they  foon 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs.  Some  depofit  their  eggs  gra¬ 
dually,  one  after  another  ;  others  difcharge  them  all  at 
once,  for  example,  the  ephemera ,  the  very  (hart  dura¬ 
tion  of  whofe  exiftence  renders  this  neceffary.  But  the 
far  greater  number  of  infetts  lay  them  one  by  one. 
There  are  fome  which  lay  a  confiderable  number  at  the 
fame  time.  The  large  blue  flelh-fly  ( mufca  carnaria ) 
when  it  finds  carrion  in  a  proper  ftate  for  the  reception 
ef  its  eggs,  depofits  a  good  number  of  them  at  once  in 
the  fame  place  ;  but  when  it  does  not  find  a  proper 
fituation  in  which  to  depofit  its  eggs,  it  can  refrain 
for  fome  time,  till  it  find  a  proper  place  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  There  are  fome  infe£b  that  do  not  lay  their  eggs 
till  a  very  long  time  after  copulation  ;  bees,  wafps,  &c. 
are  impregnated  before  winter,  but  do  not  lay  their  eggs 
till  fpring. 

Eggs  of  InfeEis. 

The  eggs  ofinfe&sare  of  two  forts  j  the  firft  membra¬ 
naceous,  like  the  eggs  of  the  tortoife,  and  the  other 
reptile*  j  the  other  covered  with  a  (hell  like  thofeof  the 
birds  j  their  figure  varies  exceedingly  j  fome  are 
round,  fome  elliptical,  fome  lenticular,  fome  cylindrical, 
fome  pyramidal,  fome  flat,  fome  fquare,  but  the  round 
and  oval  are  the  mod  common.  The  eggs  of  infe<frs 
feldom  increafe  in  fize,  from  the  time  they  have  been 
depofited  by  the  parent  till  they  are  hatched.  Thofe 
of  the  tenthredo ,  however,  and  of  fome  others,  are  ob- 
ferved  to  increafe  in  bulk. 

At  firfi  there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived  in  the  eggs 
of  infers  but  a  watery  fluid  ;  after  fome  little  time  tin 
obfcure  point  is  obfervable  in  the  centre  j  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  Swammerdam,  is  not  the  infeft  itfelf,  but 
only  its  head,  which  firft  acquires  confidence  and  colour. 
And  *he  fame  author  alleges,  that  inffcfts  do  not  in¬ 
creafe  in  bulk  in  the  egg,  but  that  their  parts  only  ac¬ 
quire  ftiape  and  confidence.  Under  the  (hell  of  the 
egg  there  is  a  thin  and  very  delicate  pellicle,  in  which 
the  infeft  is  enveloped,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
chorion  and  amnios  which  furround  the  foetus  in  qua¬ 
drupeds.  The  little  infeft  remains  in  the  egg  till  the 
fluids  are  diifipated,  and  till  its  limbs  have°acquired 
ftrength  to  break  the  egg,  and  make  its  eftape.  The 
different  fpecies  of  infects  remain  enclofed  in  the  eg'* 
for  very  different  periods.  Some  continue  enclofed  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days,  others  remain  for  feveral  months.  The 
eggs  of  many  infers  remain  without  being  hatched 
during  the  whole  winter  ;  and  the  young  infers  do  not 
come  forth  from  them  till  the  feafon  at  which  the  leaves 
of  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed  begin  to  expand. 
When  the  infers  are  ready  to  break  their  prifon,  they 
commonly  attempt  to  pierce  the  (hell  with  their  teeth, 
and  form  a  circular  hole,  through  which  they  put  forth 
firft  one  leg,  and  then  another,  till  they  extricate  them¬ 
felves  entirely. 

Number  of  InfeEis. 

IXSECTS  are  by  far  tha  moft  numerous  clafs  of  animals 
About  eleven  thoufand  fpecies  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
A  great  many  more  have  been  deferibed  by  other  na- 
turalifts  fince  the  publication  of  that  work,  and  a  very 
confiderable  number  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  deferibed 
by  any  author. 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which  we  are  beft  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  that  many  fpecies 
of  infefts  ex*ft  which  have  hitherto  efcaped  notice.  The 
minutenefs  of  fome  infers  makes  them  eafily  overlook¬ 
ed  ;  the  agility  of  others  renders  the  catching  of  them 
difficult.  The  retired  fituations  which  many  of  them 
haunt  favour  their  concealment.  In  the  unexplored 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Afia,  many  hundred 
fpecies  muft  exift  utterly  unknown  to  naturalifts.  All 
thefe  circumftances  render  it  very  probable  that  not 
one  half  of  the  infers  which  exift  in  the  world  have 
hitherto  been  deferibed. 

Utility  of  InfeEls. 

IxSECTS  afford  nouriftiment  to  a  great  number  of  the 
fuperior  animals  ;  many  of  the  fifties,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
draw  the  principal  part  of  their  fuftenance  from  that 
fource.  The  immenfe  fwarms  of  different  fpecies  of 
crab  which  abound  in  every  fea,  dire&ly  or  indireftly 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  cod,  haddock, 
herring,  and  a  great  variety  of  fifties.  The  fnake,  li¬ 
zard,  frog,  and  many  other  reptiles,  feed  both  on  land 
and  aquatic  infefts.  Gallinaceous  fowls,  and  many  of 
the  fmall  birds,  &c.  feed  on  infers.  Swallows,  indeed, 
feed  entirely  on  winged  infefts.  They  afford  food  like¬ 
wife  to  many  of  the  mammalia,  viz.  to  many  fpecies  of 
the  bat,  to  the  ant-eater,  &c.  and  even  to  man  himfelf. 
Many  fpecies  of  crab,  viz.  lobftcr,  common  crab, 
(lirimp,  prawn,  land-crab,  &c.  are  reckoned  delicacies. 
The  larvae  of  fome  coleopterous  infefts  and  locufts  form 
part  of  the  food  of  man. 

Infefts  likewife,  by  confuming  decayed  animal  anJ 
G  g  2  vegetable 
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Hiftory.  vegetable  matter,  which  if  left  to  undergo  the  putrefac- 
v  '  tive  procefs,  on  the  furfaee  of  the  ground,  might  taint 
the  atmofphere  with  peftilential  vapours,  preferve  the 
air  pure  for  the  refpiration  of  man  and  other  animals. 

Prefervation  of  InfeBs  in  Cabinets. 

In  collecting  infects,  both  male  and  female  ought  if 
pofiible  to  be  procured  ;  and  the  time  of  the  year  when 
they  are  taken  ought  to  be  noted.  Specimens  with  in¬ 
jured  wings  or  antennae  mud  be  rejected. 

For  coilefting  infefts  in  their  perfect  date,  a  fort 
of  forceps  are  made  ufe  of,  which  have  their  extre¬ 
mities  covered  with  gauze.  Befides  thefe  the  en- 
tomologift,  in  his  walks,  fliould  be  furnilhtd  with 
a  pincnlhion,  dored  with  pins  of  various  fizes,  and  a  tin 
box  lined  with  cork,  of  a  convenient  fize  for  the 
pocket  in  which  the  infefts  when  caught  are  to  be 
placed  ;  the  lepidopterous  infefts  being  fird  carefully 
killed  by  fqueezing  their  thorax,  led  their  fluttering 
diould  injure  their  wings.  Coleopterous  infers  are 
mod  expeditioufly  killed  by  being  immerfed  in  boiling 
water  ;  and  thofe  who  prefer  this  method  may  carry 
them  home  without  injury  in  common  pillboxes.  Mod 
infefts  are  killed  with  a  few  drops  of  fpirit  of  turpentine  5 
the  lepidoptera  and  hymenoptera  may  eafily  be  killed 
by  being  duck  through  with  a  pin  dipt  in  aquafortis. 
When  the  infefts  are  killed  they  are  to  be  transfixed 
with  pins,  their  wings,  antennae,  and  feet  fpread  out  and 
kept  difplayed.  In  fome  of  the  lepidoptera,  two  fpe- 
cimens  diould  be  preferved  ;  the  wings  in  the  one  dif- 
played,  and  in  the  other  placed  as  much  as  pofiible  in 
their  natural  pofition. 

Infefts  may  likewife  be  collected  by  breeding  them 
from  their  larvae  and  this,  when  it  is  convenient,  is  by 


far  the  bed  method  for  procuring  fine  fpecimens  ;  it  is  HiftoTy, 
chiefiy  praCtifed  with  the  lepidopterous  kinds.  When  ■ "v— “ 

the  caterpillars  ate  taken,  they  are  to  be  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  or  tree  on  which  they  were  found, 
and  kept  in  a  box  with  fome  moid  earth  at  the  bottom  5 
they  will  afterwards  turn  into  a  cbryfalis,  either  by  go¬ 
ing  into  the  earth,  by  fpinning  a  web  and  encloling 
themfelves  in  it,  or  by  changing  into  a  pupa  obteBa,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  kinds.  Having  continued  in  this  date 
their  appointed  time,  the  perfect  infe<ft  will  come  forth, 
and  mud  then  be  killed  before  it  has  injured  its  wings 
by  flying. 

Lepidopterous  infefts  are  likewife  to  be  colleftt'd  in 
their  pupa  date,  by  feeking  for  them  under  the  pro- 
jeftions  of  garden  walls,  pales,  and  out-houfes,  fummer- 
houfes,  &c.  or  by  digging  for  them  in  the  winter 
months  under  the  trees  thev  feed  on.  When  thus  du? 
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up,  they  are  to  be  put  into  a  box  with  moid  earth,  and 
kept  till  they  come  out. 

When  the  infefts  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  cabinet,  which  may  confid  of 
boxes  or  drawers  deep  enough  to  hold  a  long  pin,  and 
lined  on  the  bottom  with  cork,  or  with  wax  ;  the  in¬ 
fefts  of  each  order  in  drawers  by  themfeb  es  \  and  the 
different  genera  clofe  together.  The  generic  and  trivial 
name  of  each  inleft  is  to  be  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  the  fame  pin  which  fup- 
ports  the  infeft.  The  drawers  mud  be  made  to  diut 
very  clofe,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  dud  and  minute  inftfts 
fome  cover  them  with  g'afs.  A  little  camphor  in  each 
drawer  is  likewife  ufeful. 

Infefts  of  the  aptera  order,  fuch  as  fpiders,  fcolo- 
pendree,  juli,  &c.  are  bed  preferved  in  fome  kind  of 
fpirits..  The  onifei  and  cancri  may  be  preferved  like 
beetles. 


HISTORY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 


THOUGH  the  attention  of  man  mud  have  been 
attrafted  by  the  vegetables  and  animals  with  which  he 
found  bimfelf  furrounded,  and  by  the  earth  and  mine¬ 
rals  on  which  he  trod,  even  at  the  very  earlied  periods 
of  human  fociety,  yet  a  very  confiderable  time  mud 
have  elapfed  before  any  attempts  were  made  at  ar¬ 
rangement  or  claflification.  Aridotle  was  the  fird  (as 
far  as  we  know)  who  deferved  the  name  of  natural 
hidorian  ;  his  arrangement  of  animals  was  the  only  one 
followed  for  many  centuries.  He  divided  all  animals 
into  viviparous  and  oviparous  •,  the  fird  contained  qua¬ 
drupeds,  the  fecond  birds,  filhes,  and  infefts.  Under 
infefts  were  comprehended  all  fmall  animals  whofe  bo¬ 
dies  were  divided  into  fegments.  This  definition  of  in¬ 
fefts  was  followed  by  all  natural  hidorians  down  to  the 
time  of  Linnaeus. 

Theophradus,  the  difciple  of  Aridotle,  the  only  other 
perfon  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who  deferves  the 
name  of  natural  hidorian,  bedowed  the  mod  of  his  at¬ 
tention  on  vegetables  and  minerals.  Pliny  has  given  us 
an  account  of  all  that  was  known  in  natural  hidory 
down  to  his  own  times.  Though  he  has  mentioned  many 
infefts,  owing  to  his  want  of  method  little  is  to  be  learnt 
from  him  refpefting  entomology.  Diofcorides,  who 
was  nearly  cotemporary  with  Pliny,  has  confined  him- 


felf  chiefly  to  natural  hidory  eonnefted  with  medicine. 
He  has  given  an  enumeration  of  all  the  natural  bodies 
which  entered  into  the  materia  medica.  On  the  revi¬ 
val  of  learning  in  Europe,  writers  on  natural  hidory 
feemed  to  have  confined  themfelves  to  writing  cotnmtn- 
taries  on  the  ancients ;  and  nothing  was  done  in  ento¬ 
mology  till  the  times  of  Gefner,  who  was  the  created 
naturalid  the  world  had  ft-en  from  the  time  of  Aridotle, 
and  who  was  the  fird  who  made  a  colleftion  of  the  ob- 
jefts  of  natural  hidory,  and  formed  a  ruufeum.  He.  was 
born  in  Zurich  in  1516,  and  died  in  1565.  Aldrovan- 
dus  lived  nearly  about  the  fame  time  with  Gefner,  and, 
like  him,  formed  a  mufeum  which  ferved  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mufeum  at  Bologna,  where  many 
fpecimens  may  be  dill  feen  marked  with  the  venerable 
hand  of  the  fird  collector.  Gefner  formed  his  zoology 
on  the  principles  of  Aridotle  :  his  hidory  of  animals  is 
very  voluminous.  Aldrovandus  made  a  colleftion  of 
all  that  had  been  written  on  natural  hidory  before  his 
own  time,  withe jl  diferiminating  truth  from  fiftion. 
He  has  given  a  methodical  arrangement  of  infefts 
in  the  feventh  book  of  his  large  work  publilhed  in  1602. 
He  followed  nearly  t lie  fame  arrangement  with  Gefner. 
Gefner,  in  conjunction  with  fome  other  natural  hido¬ 
rians,  wrote  a  treatife  on  infefts,  which  was  publidied  by 

Mouffet, 
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Hiftory.  Mouffet,  an  Englitli  phyfician.  About  this  time  our 
— -v— ^  countryman,  the  illultrious  Harvey,  ventured  to  con¬ 
trovert  Ariftotle’s  erroneous  opinion  with  refpedl  to 
equivocal  generation.  Though  his  aphorifm,  omnia  ex 
ovo,  at  full  met  with  great  oppofttion,  it  was  at  lall  ef- 
tablilhed  by  his  own  experiments  and  thofe  of  Rhedi  and 
Malpighi.  From  this  period  the  writers  on  entomo¬ 
logy  have  been  numerous  ;  we  fliall  content  ourfelves 
here  with  giving  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  works  on  the  fubjedl. 

Agricola,  in  a  work  entitled  de  Animantibus  Sub- 
terraneis,  publithed  in  1549,  has  given  a  methodical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  infedls:  he  divides  them  into,  1.  Creep¬ 
ing  infers ;  2.  Flying  infedls  ;  and  3.  Swimming  in¬ 
fedls.  After  giving  this  arrangement,  he  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  each  fpecies. 

A  work  entitled  Thieatrum  Infettorum  Thornes  Mouf- 
feti  opera  concinnatum ,  Lond.  1634,  the  joint  labour 
of  feveral  ot  the  molt  eminent  natural  hiflorians  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  though 
not  publifhed  till  1734,  about  30  years  after  the  death 
of  Mouffet,  by  whofe  care  the  work  had  been  abridged, 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  public  eye,  is  the  next  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  divided  into  two  books ;  the  fir  ft  treats 
of  winged  infects  j  the  fecond  of  infects  without  wings  : 
thefe  two  grand  divifions  are  fubdivided  into  feveral 
families  cbaradlerized  by  the  number  and  pofitionof  the 
legs.  There  is  but  little  method  difplayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  infedls  which  compofe  the  different 
families. 

Aldrovandus  divides  infects  into  terreflria  ct  aquatic  a. 
(land  infect-,  and  aquatic  infedls).  The  different  orders 
and  fubdivifions  of  thefe  two  claffes,  are  for  the  moft 
part  determined  by  the  number,  nature,  and  pnfitiun  of 
their  wings  and  legs.  He  calls  his  firft  order  Favifica , 
(thofe  which  form  combs).  As  to  the  reft,  according 
to  his  own  declaration,  he  follows  Ariftotle. 

Wolfang  Frenzius,  in  his  Hijloria  Animal  turn  facra , 
publithed  in  1612,  has  divided  infedls  into  three  claffes, 
viz.  1.  Aeria ,  (fuch  as  fly)  ;  2.  Aquutica ,  (fuch  as  in¬ 
habit  the  water) ;  3.  Terrea  et  Rcplentia ,  (fuch  as 
creep  about,  or  are  lodged  in  the  earth).  His  defcrip- 
tions  are  much  more  accurate  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
authors  who  preceded  him. 

John  Johnfton  has  borrowed  freely  from  his  predecef- 
fors,  in  his  Hijloria  Naturnlis  Injettorum ,  publithed  in 
1653-  He  divides  infects  into  terreflria  and  aquatica , 
(into  land  and  aquatic  infects)  •,  the  land  infedls  he  di¬ 
vides  into  three  orders;  I.  Such  as  have  wings  and 
legs;  2.  Such  as  have  leg,  without  wings;  and  3.  Such 
as  have  neither  wings  nor  legs.  Thefe.  three  orders  oc¬ 
cupy  his  three  firft  books  ;  his  fourth  contains  aquatic 
infedls. 

Walter  Charleton  follows  the  fyflem  of  Aldrovandus 
in  liis  Onotnajlicon  Z.oicon,  publithed  in  1668. 

Jo.  Goodart  publithed  71  let  am  v  rphojis  ct  Hijloria  Na- 
turaht  de  Infettis,  8vo.  Mediob.  1667. 

Likewife  in  1675,  a  work  of  his  appeared,  de  Infetti r 
m  Methodum  reduttis,  opera  Mart.  Leifler.  Ebor.  In 
this  work  infects  are  divided  into  ten  families  :  the 
1  ft  includes  butterflies  with  eredl  wings;  2d,  Butterflies 
with  horizontal  wings  :  3d,  Butterflies  with  deiledlcd 
wings ;  4th,  Libellulae,  (dragon-flies);  5th,  Apes, 
(bets);  6th,  Coleopterous  infedls;  7th,  Locufts,  and 
grathoppers ;  8th,  Flies  correfponding  to  the  order 
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diptera  of  Linnaeus ;  9th,  Millepeds ;  and  10th,  Spi-  Hiftory. 

ders.  I  his  work  is  full  of  typographical  errors  and  *— v - 1 

miflakes  in  natural  hiftory. 

The  difeovery  of  the  microfcope  in  1618,  tended 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  entomology,  as  by  means 
of  it  the.  moft  minute  parts  of  infedls.could  be  viewed, 
and  their  organization  examined.  Naturalifts  were 
much  engaged  in  making  microfcopic  difeoveries,  parti¬ 
cularly  Borel,  Rhedi,  Swammerdam,  Bonanni,  Bonomo, 
Leeuwenhoeck  and  Joblot. 

John  Swammerdam,  in  his  Biblia  Natures,  publilhed 
in  1 669,  has  divided  infedls  into  four  claffes. 

John  Ray.  publilhed  his  Hijloria  Infettorum.  Lond. 

1710.  This  work  was  properly  the  joint  produdlion  of 
J.  Ray  and  Francis  Willoughby.  Thefe  illuftrious 
friends  laboured  together  with  uncommon  ardour  in 
the  ftudy  of  nature..  Death  carried  off  Willoughby  in 
the  prime  of  life,  before  he  had  properly  digefted  what 
the  induftry  of  his  early  years  had  collected  ;  and  his 
labours  would  have  been  loft  to  the  world,  and  hi, 
name  might  have  funk  in  oblivion,  but  for  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Ray.  So  clofe  was  the  intercourfe  between  thefe 
two  naturalifts,  and  fo  intimately  were  their  labours 
blended  together,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  affign  each  his 
due  (hare  of  merit.  Indeed  Ray  has  been  fo  partial  to 
toe  fame  of  his  departed  friend,  and  has  cherifhed  his 
memory  with  fuch  affedlionate  care,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  attributing  too  much  to  Mr  Willoughby, 
and  too  little  to  himfelf.  Though  what  Dr  Derham 
afferts  be  not  correct,  that  Air  Willoughby  had  taken 
the  animal  kingdom  for  his  talk,  and  Air  Ray  the  ve¬ 
getable  one,  yet  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Hijloria 
Infettorum  is  principally  to  be  aferibed  to  Willoughby. 

In  that  work  infedls  are  divided  into  Tranjmutabilia  et 
Inlranfmutabilia ,  (thofe  which  undergo  a  mecamorpho- 
fis,  and  thofe  which  undergo  none).  Thefe  two  grand 
divifions  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  orders,  which  are  af- 
certained  by  the  number  of  their  legs,  or  total  want  of 
legs  ;  by  the  places  which  they  inhabit;  by  their  fize; 
by  the  configuration  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
by  the  fmell  which  they  diffule,  &c.  The  tranfmutabi- 
lia  are  divided  into  four  orders.  1.  Vaqinipennes,  (thofe 
which  liave  their  wings  covered  with  a  flieath).  2.  Pa- 
pi/iones,  (lepidopterous  infedls).  3.  ^ uadripenr.es ,  (thofe 
which  have  four  wings)  ;  and  4.  Bipennes,  (thofe  which 
have  two).  The  papiliones,  quadripennes,  and  biper.nes 
are  again  fubdivided  into  families,  the  charadlers  of 
which  are  taken,  either  from  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
formation  of  their  larvre,  or  from  the  form,  colour,  and 
different  properties  of  the  perfedl  infedl. 

Eleazar  Albin  publithed  a  natural  hiftory  of  Englilh 
infedls  in  1720.  He  likewife  publilhed  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Spiders  in  1736. 

Antony  Valifnieri,  in  his  work  entitled  Efpcrienze 
c  Oj/ervaztoni  tutorno  ag/i  lnfetti ,  publithed  in  1730, 
has  divided  infedls  into  four  order-,  according  to  the 
fituation  in  which  they  pals  llxir  )i\cs. 

Mary  Svbelle  Aleri.m,  publiftud  in  1730,  Hijloirc 
d'  Infettes  d' Europe  ct  de  Surinam.  She  likewife  publilh- 
ed  in  1  7^5,  Met  a  ran  rphoji s  Infettorum  Surinarnen/ium 
advtvum  pitta  et  deferipta ;  and  in  1717,  Erucarum 
Ortas. 

George  Bernard  Rbump  publilhed  in  1705,  and 
again  in  J'74I>  a  work  entitled  Amboinijche  Ravitutlam- 
mcr. 
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Hiftovy.  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  years  1707  and  1725,  publifhed 
— v— a  Voyage  to  the  Iflands  of  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis, 
Saint  Chriftophers  and  Jamaica. 

Henry  Ruifch  in  1710  and  1718  publifhed  Theatrum 
Univerfa/e  omnium  Animalium. 

J.  Petiver  publifhed  in  1 7 15  his  leones  et  Nomina 
Aquntilium  Animalium  Amboinee. 

Richard  Bradley  publilhed  in  1721  his  Philofophical 
Account  of  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Linnseus,  the  moft  celebrated  natural  biftorian  the 
world  ever  produced,  in  his  firft  edition  of  the  Syjlema 
Nature,  publifhed  in  1735,  divided  infefls  into  four 
orders,  from  the  numbe"  and  different  appearances  of 
their  wings;  1.  Co/eoptera  ;  2.  Angtoptera  ;  3.  Hemip- 
tera ;  and  4.  Alptera.  This  was  but  an  imperfeft  fketch, 
a  firft  effay.  In  the  fubfequent  editions  of  the  Syftem  of 
Nature  which  he  publifhed,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
he  completed  the  arrangement  of  infedls,  of  which  we 
need  fay  nothing  here,  as  we  have  followed  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  others  ;  and  moft  authors  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  fubjeft  for  more  than  half  a  century  paft, 
have  either  followed  it  clofely,  or  with  very  flight  al¬ 
terations.  Plis  extenfive  genius  embraced  all  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  In  botany  and  entomology  in 
particular  he  far  excels  all  who  went  before  him,  and 
as  yet  remains  unrivalled.  Writers  on  entomology  be¬ 
came  fo  numerous  after  Linnaeus  had  publifhed  his 
Syftem  of  Nature,  and  eftablifhed  entomology  on  a  folid 
foundation,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  names 
and  titles  of  their  books  would  occupy  more  room  than 
we  can  afford  to  beftow  on  the  article ;  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  only  notice  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable. 

Charles  Degeer,  in  his  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  I'Hif- 
toire  des  InfeBes ,  in  1752,  has  arranged  infefts  into  four¬ 
teen  orders,  diftinguifhed  by  the  different  appearances 
of  the  various  parts  which  compofe  their  bodies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  elytra,  wings,  and  moft  remarkable  parts  of 
the  head.  He  publifhed  again  in  1778. 

M.  de  Reaumur  publifhed  his  Memoires  pour  fervir  a 
I'HiJloire  des  InfeBes  at  Paris  in  1737.  No  one  has 
paid  fo  much  attention  to  the  habits  of  infefls,  and  to 
everything  that  concerns  them,  as  Reaumur.  He  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  ftudent  of  entomology. 

John  Retzius,  has  fimplified  the  arrangement  of 
Degeer,  in  a  lmall  work  entitled  Genera  et  Species 
InfeBorum.  But  although  in  this  arrangement  he  has 
followed  the  method  of  Degeer,  the  terms  he  has  made 
ufe  of  are  principally  thofe  of  Linnaeus.  His  14  orders 
are,  1.  Lepidoptera.  2.  Alinguia.  3.  Neuroptera. 
4.  Hymenoptera.  5.  Siphonata.  6.  Dermaptera. 
7.  Hemiptera.  8.  Coleoptera.  9.  Hafterata.  10.  Pro- 
bofeidea.  11.  Suftoria.  12.  Ancenata.  14.  Atra- 
chelia.  14.  Cruftacea. 

M.  Geoffroy,  in  his  Hijfoire  Abrege  des  InfeBes ,  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Paris  in  1762,  has  divided  infefts  into  fix  or¬ 
ders;  Coleopteres,  Hemipteres,  Tetrapteres  ailes  fari- 
neufes,  Tetrapteres  ailes  nues,  Dipteres,  and  Apteres. 
He  determined  his  families  by  the  number  of  the  arti¬ 
culations  of  the  feet,  and  his  genera  by  chara&ers  draw  n 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  He  has  formed  a  great 
number  of  new  genera. 

John  Antony  Scopoli,  in  his  Entomo/ogia  Carnio/tca, 
publifhed  in  1762,  has  followed  the  arrangement  of 
Linnseus,  and  only  changes  the  names  of  fome  of  the 
orders  ;  e.  g.  Probofcidea,  inftead  of  Hemiptera  ;  Acu- 
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leata,  inftead  of  Hymenoptera  ;  Halterata,  inftead  of  Hiftory, 
Diptera;  and  Pedeftria,  inftead  of  Aptera.  y— . 

J.  C.  Schaeffer  publifhed  in  1766,  Elementa  Entomo- 
l egien ,  135  tabulce  cere  excujfa:  ;  he  follows  in  many 
points  the  method  of  Linnaeus.  He  divides  infefts  into 
feven  claffes.  1.  Coleoptero-macroptera.  2.  Coleop- 
tero  microptera.  3.  Hemiplera.  4.  Hymeno-lepidop- 
tera.  5.  Hymeno-gymnoptera.  6.  Diptera  ;  and  7. 

Aptera.  His  firft  and  fecond  clafies  correfpond  with 
the  Coleoptera  of  Linnaeus  ;  the  fourth  with  the  Lepi¬ 
doptera,  and  the  fifth  with  the  Hymenoptera. 

John  C.  Fabricius  is  the  founder  of  a  new  fyftem  of 
Entomology,  which  he  publifhed  in  his  Syjlema  Nature? 

1775.  He  diferiminates  his  orders  and  genera,  by  the 
parts  of  the  mouth,  ( infrumenta  cibartaf  He  after¬ 
wards  publifhed  Species  InfeBorum ,  Entomo/ogia  Syjle- 
matica ,  and  Mantijfa  InfeBorum. 

The  arrangement  of  Fabricius  has  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation,  efpecially  on  the  continent.  It  may  not  there¬ 
fore  be  amiis  to  give  a  flight  view  of  it.  He  divides 
infefls  into  eight  claffes. 

Clafs  I.  Eleutherata.  Mouth  armed  with  jaws, 
and  four  or  fix  feelers.  The  jaws  naked 
and  free. 

Clafs  II.  Ulanata.  The  jaws  covered  with  an  ob- 
tufe  helmet. 

Clafs  III.  Synistata.  The  jaws  united  with  the 
lip. 

Clafs  IV.  Agonata.  The  under  jaw  wanting. 

Clafs  V.  Unogata.  Mouth  armed  with  jaws  and 
two  feelers ;  the  under  jaw  generally 
furnifhed  with  a  fmall  unguis  or  nail. 

Clafs  VI.  Glossata.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  feelers, 
and  a  fpiral  tongue. 

Clafs  VII.  Rhyngota.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  fnout, 
and  an  articulated  fheath. 

ClafsVIII.  Antliata.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  hauf- 
tellum  and  a  fheath  not  articulated. 

In  a  fupplement  to  his  Entomo/ogia  Syjlematica ,  he* 
has  divided  infefts  into  thirteen  orders.  I.  Eleutherata. 

2.  Ulonata.  3.  Syniftata.  4.  Piezata.  5.  Odorata. 

6.  Mitofata.  7.  Unogata.  8.  Polygonata.  9.  Klei- 
ftagnatha.  10.  Exochnatfi.  n.Gloffata.  12.  Rhyn¬ 
gota.  13.  Anthiata.  He  has  lately  publifhed  a  work 
entitled  Syjlema  E/eutheratorum,  no  more  than  two 
volumes  of  which  have  as  yet  made  their  appearance. 

Mofes  Harris  publilhed  an  Expofition  of  Englifh  In- 
fefts,  &c.  with  coloured  plates,  1 7 7^* 

Jo.  Chrift  publifhed  Philofophia  Entsmo/ogica  fijlcns 
feientice  fundamental  & c.  Hamb.  1778,  8vo. 

Archiv.  der  lnfektengefchic/ite  heraufgege  bervon. 

Joh.  Capf.  Fuefly.  Zurich,  1781. 

Fr.  Paulla,  v.  Schrank  ;  Enumeratio  InfeBorum  Au- 
Jlrice  indigenorum.  Aug.  Vindel.  T  7  8 1 . 

P.  Sim.  Pallas;  leones  InfeBorum.  Hamb.  17&I. 

A.  W.  Knock  ;  Beytraege  %ur  bfchtcngcfch ich te, 

1781. 

James  Barbut  publifhed  the  Genera  InfeBorum  of 
Linnaeus,  exemplified  by  various  fpecimens  of  Englifh 
infedls  drawn  from  nature.  Lond.  1781. 

John  Nepomuk  de  Laicharting,  has  divided  infers 
into  ten  orders,  charafterized  by  the  configuration  of  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  body.  He  adheres  pretty  clofely  to 

the 
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Order  V.  Hymenoptera. 
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Wiftory.  the  method  of  Linnaeus.  His  orders  are,  i.  Scarabae- 
“"'V—— ^  oides.  2.  Grylloides.  3.  Ciraicioides.  4.  Papilionoides. 

5.  Libelluloides.  6.  Vefpoides.  7.  Mufcoides.  8.  Can- 
croides.  9.  Aranoides,  and  10.  Onifcoides. 

Olivier,  in  1780,  publilhed  Entomo/ogie,  ou  Hifloire 
Naturel/e  des  Inf e Res,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Paris.  In  1  790, 
in  the  DiRionaire  des  InfeRes ,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique,  he  has  given  an  arrangement 
of  infers  little  different  from  that  of  Linnaeus.  He  lias 
added  one  order  ivhieh  he  calls  Orthopteres,  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  the  mode  of  folding  the  lower  wings,  and  a  part 
on  the  head,  which  he  terms  galea.  He  has  likewife 
fubdivided  the  order  Aptera,  into  Arachindes  and  Cruf- 
taces.  Latreille  in  1795,  in  a  work  entitled  Precis  du 
CaraRere  des  Genres,  divides  infedls  into  two  grand  di- 
vifions,  viz.  i-feRes  ai/es,  et  infeRes  apteres  (winged 
infers,  and  infers  without  wings).  Thefe  two  grand 
divifions  he  fubdivides  into  14  orders.  1.  Coleopteres. 

2.  Orthopteres.  3.  Hemipteres.  4.  Neuropteres.  5. 
Lepidopteres.  6.  Suceurs.  7.  Thyfanoures.  8.  Pa- 
rafites.  9.  Acephales.  10.  Entomoftraces.  n.Cruf- 
taces.  1 2.  Myriapodes.  Since  that  he  has  publilhed 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  method  in  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  les  Genres  et  les  Families  des  InfeRes. 

Clairville  in  1795,  in  the  introdudHon  to  his  Entomo- 
logie  Helvelique,  has  given  an  arrangement  of  infers, 
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in  which  he  differs  from  Linnaeus  almofl  in  nothing,  ex-  Hiflory. 
cept  in  the  names  of  his  orders,  viz.  Elytropteres,  Die-  v— - 

tyopteres,  Thlebopteres,  Haltipteres,  Lepidopteres, 
Heminopteres,  Rophoteires,  and  Pododuneres. 

Link,  in  his  Magafin  fur  Thiergefchite,  has  divided 
infefts  into  eleven  orders  j  he  follows  de  Laicharting 
almoft  in  every  thing,  even  in  the  names  of  his  or¬ 
ders  j  he  has  indeed  added  an  order  which  he  calls 
Pediculoides. 

Cuvier  and  Dumeril,  in  their  Comparative  Anatomy, 
have  very  nearly  followed  the  method  of  Linnaeus  5  they 
have  however  divided  the  order  Aptera  into  two,  viz. 
Gnathaptera  and  Aptera 5  they  have  likewife  altered  the 
arrangement  of  the  orders,  and  have  placed  thofe  firft 
which  contain  inledls  furnithed  with  jaws,  viz.  Gnathap¬ 
tera,  Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Or- 
tboptera  ;  and  have  thrown  thofe  lalt  which  are  delli- 
tnte  of  jaws,  viz.  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and 
Aptera. 

We  ihall  refrain  from  noticing  thofe  authors  who  have 
written  partial  treatifesj  though  there  are  feveral  works 
of  that  kind  which  the  entomologift  might  perufe  with 
advantage,  fuch  as  the  Fauna  Suecica,  publilhed  in  1761 
by  Linnaeus,  at  Stockholm.  Fauna  Germanica ,  by 
Panzer.  La  Faune  P ariflenne  delVa/knair.  Kirby’s  Mo- 
nographia  apum  Anglice.  Latreille’s  trealife  on  Ants, 
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Plate  CCIII. 

Fig.  1.  ANTENtwE  PECTINATE,  or  feathered  j  as  in  the 
phahena,  moths. 

2.  - perfoliate,  or  perfoliated  ;  as  in 

the  dermefes  and  dytifeus. 

3.  - FISSILES,  or  fillile,  divided  into  la¬ 

minae  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the  fcarabcei , 
beetles. 

4.  - clavat^E,  or  club-lhaped,  as  in  the 

papilio,  butterfly. 

5- - MONtLiFORMES,  like  a  necklace  of 

beads ;  as  in  the  chryfomela . 

6. - SECTACE.*,  fetaceous,  or  brillle-lha- 

ped  ;  as  in  many  of  the  phalcence, 

7*  *  - aristat^e,  furnilhed  writh  a  lateral 

hair,  as  in  the  fly. 

8.  9.  a,  Caput,  the  head. 

b,  Palpi,  or  feelers. 

c,  Antennae,  or  horns. 

d,  Oculi,  the  eyes. 

e ,  Thorax. 

f,  Scutellum,  or  efcutcheon. 

g ,  Peftus,  or  breaft. 

/;,  Sternum,  or  breaft-bone. 

:,  Abdomen,  and  its  fegments. 
b,  Anus. 

/,  Elytra,  or  fliells. 

>«,  Membranous  wings. 

n,  Pedes,  or  feet,  which  are  natatorii. 


10,  0,  Femur,  or  thigh. 

p.  Tibia,  or  leg. 

q,  Tarfus,  or  foot. 
r\  Unguis,  or  claw. 

11,  a,  The  anterior  part  of  the  wing. 

b,  The  pofterior  part. 

c,  The  exterior  part. 

d,  The  interior  part. 

e,  The  margin. 

f  The  dilk  or  middle. 
g,  Oculus,  or  eye. 

12,  13,  14,  15.  Reprefent  the  infefl  in  its  egg, 

caterpillar,  pupa,  and  perfeft 
ftate. 

Order  I.  Coleoptera.  Fig.  16.  Scarabceus.  Fig.  17. 
Plinus.  Fig.  18.  Bupreflis.  Fig.  19.  Carabus. 

Order  II.  Fig.  20.  Mantis.  Fig.  21.  Fulgora. 
Fig.  22.  NotoneRa.  Fig.  23.  Cimcx.  Fig.  24.  Aphis. 
Fig.  25.  Coccus. 

Order  III.  Fig.  2 6.  Papilio.  Fig.  27.  Sphinx. 
Fig.  28.  Phalcena. 

Order  IV.  Fig.  29.  Libellula.  Fig.  30.  Hcmero- 
bius.  Fig.  31.  Panorpu. 

Order  V.  Fig.  32.  Tcnthredo.  Fig.  33.  Ichneu¬ 
mon.  Fig.  34.  Chryfis.  Fig.  35.  Formica. 

Order  VI.  Fig.  36.  Oeflrus.  Fig.  37.  Tipula. 
Fig.  38.  rffllus. 

Order  VII.  Fig.  39.  Lep/frna.  Fig.  40.  Aranta. 
Fig.  41.  Scorpio.  Fig.  42.  Cancer.  Fig.  43.  Sco/o- 
pendra. 
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INDEX. 


A 

Bug,  _  _  P- 

*73 

Colcmbafchenfis,  fpecies  of  mufea 

,  p. 

212 

ABDOMEN,  p. 

146 

when  introduced  into  Europe, 

1 74 

Comparative  quantity  of  wax 

made 

Acarus , 

219 

Bull-comber, 

*52 

from  fugar  and  from 

Achivi.  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183, 

184 

Bullhead, 

167 

honey, 

206 

ABceon ,  largeft  coleopterous  in  ft  ft 

Bupreflis, 

166 

Conaps, 

214 

known, 

*52 

Butterfly , 

182 

Coflus,  fpecies  of  phalsena,  eaten  by 

Aculeus, 

147 

Buz  fly. 

214 

the  Romans, 

*9* 

Adomdum,  fpecies  of  coccus, 

176 

Byrrhus, 

*5^ 

Cowrburner, 

166 

Afer ,  fpecids  of  fcorpio, 

224 

C 

Crab, 

224 

Aliment  of  infefts, 

230 

Cacao,  fpecies  of  bruchus, 

*59 

Crabro,  fpecies  of  vefpa, 

202 

Alurnus , 

*57 

CaBi,  fpecies  of  coccinella, 

*57 

Crane-fly, 

210 

Animal  cotton, 

199 

a  fpecies  of  coccus, 

1 76 

Crangon ,  fpecies  of  cancer, 

225 

Ant , 

207 

Caddo, 

*95 

Cratcegi,  a  fpecies  of  papilio, 

*85 

Ant-eater , 

196 

Caddy, 

ib. 

Crawfljh, 

225 

Ant-eggs, 

207 

Calcitrans,  a  fpecies  of  ftomoxys, 

214 

Cricket, 

*7* 

Ants  do  not  ftore  up  for  the  winter, 

ib. 

Calopus, 

163 

Crytocephalus , 

*38 

Antennce , 

146 

Campefcane,  cochineal, 

1 77 

Cuckow-flpil, 

*73 

ufe  of, 

230 

Cancer, 

224 

Cucujus, 

*<*3 

Anthrenus , 

156 

Cancroides ,  fpecies  of  phalangium, 

221 

Culex, 

213 

Anus , 

146 

Candelaria ,  fpecies  of  fulgora, 

*73 

Cu/inaris,  a  fpecies  of  tenebrio, 

168 

Apalus, 

169 

Candidi,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio, 

*83 

Curcuho, 

160 

Aphides,  propagation  of, 

*75 

Cantharis, 

*65 

Cynips, 

*97 

Aphis, 

ib. 

Capitate, 

146 

D 

Apiarius,  fpecies  of  attelabus, 

162 

Carabus, 

167 

Danai ,  a  divifion  of  papilio, 

*83, 

*85 

Apis , 

203 

Carnaria,  fpecies  of  mufea, 

211 

*95 

Aptera,  147, 

2IJ 

Carrion-beetle, 

*56 

Death-watch, 

*55 

Aranea, 

221 

Carrion-eater , 

164 

Dentated, 

*47 

Armadillo ,  fpecies  of  onifeus, 

227 

Caflida , 

*57 

Dermefles , 

*54 

Afilus, 

214 

Ccecutiens,  fpecies  of  tabanus, 

213 

Deflrucdor,  a  fpecies  of  acarus, 

220 

Aflacus, 

225 

Cells  of  wafps,  how  formed, 

202 

fpecies  of  termes, 

2*7 

Atlas,  fpecies  of  phalsena, 

190 

Centuncu/aris,  fpecies  of  bee, 

203 

Defleded, 

146 

Atrops,  fpecies  of  fphinx, 

188 

Cerambyx, 

162 

Diamond-beetle, 

160, 

161 

Attacos,  a  fubdivifion  of  phalsena, 

189 

Cerraria,  a  fpecies  of  phalsena, 

192 

Diopfls, 

210 

Attelabus, 

161 

Cerella ,  a  fpecies  of  phalsena, 

194 

Dipiera, 

*47> 

208 

Auricularia,  fpecies  of  forficula, 

170 

Cha/cis, 

201 

Domeflica,  fpecies  of  mufea, 

211 

Avicularia,  fpecies  of  aranea, 

222 

Chccfe-mite, 

220 

Domeflicus,  fpecies  of  gryllus, 

172 

Chela, 

*47 

Door-beet/e, 

*53 

B 

Cher  me s. 

1 76 

Dragonfly, 

*94 

Barded, 

I46 

Chermes  grains, 

182 

Drone-bee, 

203 

Back, 

ib. 

Chnjfa/is, 

*47 

Dung-beetle, 

*53 

Beak, 

ib. 

Chryfls, 

201 

Dyfenterica,  fpecies  of  acarus, 

220 

Bee, 

203 

Chryfomela , 

*58 

E 

Beetle, 

152 

Cicada, 

*73 

Ear- wig, 

170 

Blatta, 

l'7 1 

Cicindela, 

166 

Economy  of  termes  fatale, 

216 

BliJlering-Jhj , 

169 

Cimex, 

*74 

Elater, 

*65 

BloJJom- eater, 

ib. 

Circulation  of  fluids  in  infefts, 

233 

Elytra, 

*47 

Boat-fly, 

I73 

Clavated, 

146 

Emmet, 

207 

Bombyces ,  divifion  of  phalsena,  189,  190 

Claw, 

*47 

Empis, 

213 

Bombylius, 

214 

Clock-beetle , 

*53 

Ephemera, 

*95 

Bond, 

160 

Coccinella, 

*37 

Equi,  fpecies  of  oeflrus, 

209 

Boflrichius, 

154 

Coccus, 

176 

Equina ,  fpecies  of  hippobofea, 

2*5 

Bolts, 

209 

Cochineal, 

ib. 

Equites,  a  divifion  of  papilio, 

*83 

Bovinus,  fpecies  of  tabanus, 

213 

falfely  fuppofed  a  vegetable 

Erodius, 

169 

Bovis,  fpecies  of  cefirus. 

208 

produftion, 

*77 

Eruca, 

*47 

Brenfl, 

146 

introduced  into  Bengal, 

*78 

Eyes  of  infefts, 

229,  146 

Breeze, 

208 

Cock-chajfer, 

*33 

Experiments  of  Maupertuis  on 

fcor- 

Brent  us, 

160 

Cock-roach , 

171 

pions, 

223 

Bruchus, 

*59 

Coleoptera,  14 ) 

'»  *32 

Extremities , 

146 
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F 

Hapiali ,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  p. 

190, 194 

Lucanus , 

P-  >54 

Farina  of  flowers,  the  food  of  the 

Hearing  of  infects, 

229 

Lytta , 

169 

young  bees,  p. 

205 

Heliconii,  a  divifion  of  papilio, 

183, 185 

,  M 

Farinalis ,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena, 

>93 

Hemelytra, 

>47 

Machaon,  a  fpecies  of  papilio, 

j8i 

Fafligata, 

>47 

Hemiptera , 

>47.  >7> 

M acrocephalus , 

>75 

Fatale ,  a  fpecies  of  termes, 

216 

Hemerobius, 

196 

Male  bee. 

203 

Faujla,  a  fpecies  of  mantis,  a  Hotten¬ 

Hippobofca, 

215 

Manticora, 

169 

tot  deity, 

171 

Hifpa, 

>59 

Mantis, 

171 

Feelers , 

146 

Hijfler, 

>55 

Maflique  cochineal, 

>77 

Female  bee, 

203 

Hominis,  a  fpecies  of  oeflrus, 

210 

Maurus,  a  fpecies  of  fcorpio, 

224 

Feflivi,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  188 
Ficus  indica,  food  of  the  lac  infeCt,  180 
religiofa,  food  of  the  lac  infeCt  ib. 
fpecies  of  coccus,  ib. 

Field-cricket ,  1 7  2 

Figulus,  fpecies  of  fphex,  200 

Filiform ,  146 

Fire-fly,  1 64 

Ftjflle,  146 

Flea ,  219 

Flowers  do  not  always  contain  honey,  208 


Honey  bee,  202 

Horia,  165 

Hornet,  202 

Horfe-fly,  21 9 

Houfe-  bug,  174 

Houfe-cricket,  172 

Houfe  fly,  21 1 

Humble-bee,  20  6 

Humile,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  194 

Hyalina ,  a  fpecies  of  fulgora,  1 73 

Hydrachna,  220 


Fly, 

210 

Hydrophilus, 

167 

Forceps, 

>47 

Hymenoptera ,  147, 

>97 

Forficula, 

170 

I 

Formica, 

207 

Ichneumon , 

199 

Formicarius,  fpecies  of  attelabus, 

161 

Ilicis,  a  fpecies  of  coccus, 

182 

fpecies  of  myrmeleon, 

148 

Imago, 

>47 

Fofforia,  fpecies  of  vefpa, 

202 

Imperialis,  a  fpecies  of  curculio, 

161 

Frit,  fpecies  of  mufca, 

2x2 

Incumbent, 

146 

Frog-hopper, 

>73 

InfeB,  definition  of, 

ib. 

Frumentarius,  a  fpecies  of  curculio, 

InfeBs,  charaftt-rs  of. 

148 

injurious  to  corn, 

160 

claflification  of, 

>47 

Fulgora, 

172 

Irritans,  a  fpecies  of  pulex, 

219 

Fullo,  largefl  Britifli  fcarabasus, 

>83 

a  fpecies  of  ilomoxys, 

214 

Furca, 

>47 

Itch  infeCt, 

220 

G 

lulus, 

228 

Gad-fly , 

208 

Jaculator,  a  fpecies  of  ichneumon, 

>99 

Gallfly, 

>97 

Japonica,  a  fpecies  of  lampyris, 

164 

Gammarus,  fpecies  of  cancer, 
Gemmati,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183, 

22  c 
186 

Jarpeada,  a  kind  of  cochineal, 

177 

Geometrce,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  189, 

192 

L 

1 80 

Generation  of  infects, 

234 

Lacca , 

Gigur, 

219 

Lac  inftCt, 

ib. 

Glomeratus,  a  fpecies  of  ichneumon, 

200 

Lady-bird, 

>57 

Glow-worm, 

164 

Lady-cow, 

>56 

Glutton , 

>59 

Lampyris, 

164 

Gnat, 

213 

Land  crab, 

224 

Golden  fly. 

201 

Lanternaria,  a  fpecies  of  fulgora, 

>73 

Granaflna,  compared  with  grana-fyl- 

Lnnthorn-fly , 

172 

veftris, 

>79 

Larva, 

>47 

compared  with  Bengal 

Lalro,  a  fpecies  of  cancer, 
Leather-eater, 

225 

cochineal, 

180 

>54 

Grana  fvlveftris  improveable, 

>79 

LeBularis,  a  fpecies  of  cimex, 

>74 

Granarius,  a  fpecies  of  curculio,  in¬ 

Lepidoptera ,  147* 

192 

jurious  to  grain, 

160 

Lepifma, 

2' 5 

Granel/a,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena, 

>44 

Leptura , 

163 

Gryllota/pa,  a  fpecies  of  gryllus, 

172 

Leucop/is, 

201 

Gryllus, 

>7> 

Libel/u/a, 

>94 

Gum  lac. 

Lion-ant, 

196 

Gyrinus, 

>55 

Lobfler, 

225 

H 

Locufl, 

172 

Habitations  of  the  white  ant, 

21 1 

Locuflee, 

ib. 

ILe morrhoidalis ,  a  fpecies  of  oeflrus, 

209 

Long-legged  fpider, 

221 

Ha/teres, 

>47 

Loufe , 

218 

Hawk. moth, 
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187 

Loufy  beetle, 

>53 

Maxilla,  146 

May  bug,  _  153 

Mellifica,  a  fpecies  of  apis,  203 

Melonella,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  194 

Meloe ,  1 69 

Melolontha,  153 

Me/yris,  183 

Metamorphofls ,  147 

Meteorica,  a  fpecies  of  tnufca,  2 1 2 

Method  of  rearing  cochineal,  177 

Migratorius,  a  fpecies  of  gryllus,  172 

Mite ,  219 

Mole-  cricket ,  172 

Molitor,  a  fpecies  of  tenebrio,  168 

Moniliform,  1 46 

Mono  cuius ,  22  6 

Mordella,  1 70 

Mori,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  191 

Mono ,  a  fpecies  of  apis,  207 

Morfltans,  a  fpecies  of  fcolopendra,  228 


Moth, 
Mufca, 
Mufquito , 
Mu  til  la , 
Myrmeleon, 


N 


183 

210 

217 

207 

196 


Navalis,  a  fpecies  of  cantharis,  inju¬ 
rious  to  oak  timber,  165 

Necyda'is ,  1 64 

Negra,  a  kind  of  cochineal,  177 

Nepa,  174 

Neuroptera,  1 47,  194 

Neuter  bee,  203 

Neuters,  147 

Nibb/er ,  l"]0 

Nidulans,  a  fpecies  of  aranea,  222 

Nympha ,  147 

Nymphalis,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  1 86 
Nilidula,  1 64 

NoBilucus,  a  fpecies  of  elater,  166 

NoBuee,  a  divifion  of  phalucna,  189,  193 
Nopal,  f,)od  of  the  true  cochineal,  177 

NotoneBa,  173 

Notoxus ,  162 

Number  of  bees  in  a  hive,  203 

of  fpecies  of  infers,  228,  235 
of  botts  in  the  ilomach  of 
hoifes, 

Nurfing  bees, 

O 

Ocelli, 

Oeflrus , 

O/eracea,  a  fpecies  of  tipula, 

Oleraceus,  a  fpecies  of  times, 

Onifcus, 

H  b 
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204 

>47 

209 

213 

>74 

227 

Opatru'*, 


242 

Opatrum ,  p-  1  j6 

Opilio,  a  fpecies  of  phalangium,  22i 

Organisation  of  infers,  228 

Organs  of  digeftion  of  infefts,  237 

generation,  234 

mafiication,  231 

Orientalis,  a  fpecies  of  blatta,  1 71 

Orni ,  a  fpecies  of  cicada,  larva  eatable,  173 
Ovis.  a  fpecies  of  ceftrus,  209 

Ox-Jfy,  21 3 

P 

Pagurus ,  a  fpecies  of  cancer,.  225 

Palpce ,  146 

Panorpa ,  *9^ 

Papi/io,  1 8-2 


Parapleflicus ,  a  fpecies  of  curculio,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe 


of  daggers  in  horfes,  160 

ParnaJJii ,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  185 

Paflel ,  a  preparation  of  coccus  ilicis,  182 

Paa/ar,  1.59 

Pediculus,  218 

PeEiinated,  146 

Penetrans,  a  fpecies  of  pulex,  2x9 

Perfolic.ted,  *46 

Phalangium ,  221 

Phaleena,  1 89 

Phalerr.ti,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183 

Phofphoria,  a  fpecies  of  feolopendra,  228 

Pho/hhorius,  a  fpecies  of  elater,  1 66 

Phryganta,  1 95 

Piiularius ,  a  fpecies  of  fcarabaeus,  1  53 

Pimeha,  *68 

Pincers,  *  47 

Pinguina/is,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena, 
fome'imesfotind  in  the 
human  doroach,  193 

Pinnophjlax,  a  fpecies  of  cancer,  224 

Pipiens,  a  fpecies  of  culex,  213 

Fiji,  a  fpecies  of  bruchus,  introduced 

into  Europe  from  America,  159 

Plant- lice,  1  79 

P/ebeii,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  187 
P  netimor  a,  *7* 

Poilura,  2 1  5 

Polonicus,  a  fpecies  of  coccus,  1 76 

Polyphemus ,  a  fpecies  of  monoculus,  227 

Prawn ,  2 -5 

Prefervation  of  inf.  <9s  in  cabinets,  236 

Premhori,  a  divifi  >n  of  phalaena,  190,  T94 

Ptinu  .  1 5  5 

Pubis,  a  fpecies  of  pediculus,  218 

Pulex,  2 1 9 

a  fpecies  of  monoculus,  227 

Pnlfatorius,  a  fperi.-s  of  termes,  218 

Pu  mil  ion  is,  a  fpecies  of  mu’ea,  212 


Py  rat  ides,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  189,  193 


& 

Queen  bee,  2°3 

Quercus  gemmae,  fpecies  of  cynips,  197 
foliae,  tb. 

R 

Raphidia ,  1 97 
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Red  fpider, 

p.  219 

Rein-deer  go  to  the  mountains  to  Qiun 

the  oeftrus, 

208 

Renagrida,  a  kind  of  cochineal. 

177 

Refpiraiion  of  infefts, 

232 

Rev  erf ed, 

146 

Rhamnus  jujuba,  food  of  the 

lac 

infedt, 

180 

Rkinomacer, 

161 

Robinice,  a  fpecies  of  bruchus,  intro- 

duced  into  Europe 

from 

America, 

*59 

Roftnarini,  a  fpecies  of  cynips, 

197 

Roflrata,  a  fpecies  of  ftomoxys, 

214 

Rove-beetle, 

*57 

Rurales ,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,.- 

170 

Ruricolce,  a  fpecies  of  cancer, 

224 

S 

Sabulofa,  a  fpecies  of  fpbex, 

200 

Saccharinum,  a  fpecies  of  lepifma, 

21 5 

San^uifugus,  fpecies  of  acarus,. 

220 

Saw  fly, 

*97 

Scabiei,  a  fpecies  of  acarus, 

220 

Scarabceus, 

*52 

Schafferi,  a  fpecies  of  fcarabaeus, 

*53 

Scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 

176 

Scotia, 

20  X 

Scolopendra , 

228 

Scorpio, 

223 

Scorpion, 

221 

Scorpion  fly, 

196 

Scutellum, 

146 

Secalis,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena* 

*93 

Secretion  of  infefts, 

233 

SeduSlor,  a  fpecies  of  ichneumon, 

199 

Seeetis,  a  fpecies  of  elater. 

1 66 

a  fpecies  of  curculio,  deftruc- 

tive  to  grain. 

1 61 

Senfes  of  infe&s, 

229 

Serropa/pus, 

*65 

Setaceous, 

146 

Sexes  of  infedls, 

*47 

Shanks, 

tb. 

Shepherd's  fpider, 

221 

Shrimp, 

225 

Silk ,  by  whom  firft  made, 

*?* 

Silk-  worm. 

lb. 

Sirex, 

198 

Siro ,  a  fpecies  of  acarus, 

146 

Skipper, 

x65 

Sn  .ut. 

146 

Soothfayer,  a  fpecies  of  mantis, 

*7* 

Spanifh  fly, 

169 

Sparkler, 

166 

Sphex, 

200 

Sphinx, 

187 

Spider, 

221 

Spiracttla, 

146 

Splendidula,  a  fpecies  of  lampyrb 

,  164 

Spring-tail 

21.5 

Spumaria ,  a  fpecies  of  cicada, 

*73 

Squilla,  a  fpecies  of  cancer, 

225 

Stag-beetle, 

*54 

Staphilinus , 

170 

Index. 

«S/d/e  of  the  atmofphere  mod  favour¬ 


able  for  the  fecretion  of 
honey,  p.  205 

Stemmata ,  1 46 

Sternum ,  tb. 

Sting,  _  1 47 

of  the  European  fcorpion  not  fo 
dangerous  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,.  223 

Stipitati,  146 

Stomoxys ,  214 

Sulcata,  a  fpecies  of  pimelia,  169 

Sycophanta,  a  fpecies  of  carabus,  168 

Sy/p/ia,  1 5,6 

Sylvefler ,  a  fpecies  of  cochineal,  177 


T 

Tab  anus,  213 

7W,  147 

Tailed  wafp,  198 

Tapezel/a,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  194 

Tarandi,  a  fpecies  of  ceftrus,  208 

Tarantula,  a  fpecies  of  aranea,  222 

Tetanus ,  a  fpecies  of  acarus,  219 

Tenehrio ,  1 68 

Tenthredo ,  197 

Termes,  2x5 

Terrejlris ,  a  fpecies  of  apis,  206 

TetraJ'cale  cochineal,.  177 

Thorax,  146 

Thrips,  182 

Tkynnus,  201 

77c£,  219 

Tmece,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  190,  192 
Tiphia,  20  X 

Tipula,  2X0 

Tortrices,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  190 

Tritici,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  1 94 

a  fpecies  of  tipula,  210 

Tritoma,  156 

Troes ,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183 

Trompe,  a  fpecies  of  ceftrus,  208 

Trunk,  146 

Turnip  fly,  158 

V 

Verrucivorus,  a  fpecies  of  gryllu=,  172 

V eflealoria,  a  fpecies  of  lytta,  169 

Fe//i<7,  '  202 

Vileliince ,  a  fpecies  of  tenthredo,  198 

Vine  fret  ter,  175 

Violacea,  a  fpecies  of  aphis,.  206 

Vitis,  a  fpecies  of  aphis,  17.6 

Vocans,  a  fpecies  of  cancer,  224 

Vulgaris,  a  fpecies  of  vefpa,  202 

Vu/gala,  a  fpecies  of  ephemera,  ufed 
as  manure  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Carniola,  195 

Urbicola,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183,  187 
Urticce,  a  fpecies  of  papilio,  186 

Ufle  ihe  bees  make  of  the  farina,  of 

flowers,  205 

Utility  of  infers,  235 

W 

Warbles,  200 

Wafp,  .  202 


Water-dock, 
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Water-clock, 

Water  flea, 
Water-fcorpion, 

Wax  formed  from  honey. 

making  bees, 
Weevil, 
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*•  167 

Whirler , 

p. 

*55 

Wings, 

J46 

174 

ere£l, 

ib. 

203 

deflected, 

ib. 

204 

White  ant, 

2i? 

160 

eaten  by  the  Africans, 

216 

*43 


I'oungefl  and  moil  vigorous  cattle  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  breeze,  p. 

z 

Zigi'a, 

Z  on  it  is. 
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Eotrepas  ENTREPAS,  in  the  manege,  a  broken  pace  or  go- 
li  ing,  that  is  neither  walk  nor  trot,  but  has  fume  what  of 
.  Emi>  an  amble. 

This  is  a  pace  or  gait  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  no  reins 
or  back,  and  go  upon  their  {hjulders;  or,  of  fucii  as 
are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

ENTRING  LADDERS,  in  a  fhip,  are  of  two  forts; 
one  ufed  by  the  veffel’s  fides,  in  a  harbour,  or  in  fair 
Weather,  for  perfons  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  fhip  :  the 
other  is  made  of  ropes,  with  fmall  (laves  for  dtps;  and 
is  hung  out  of  the  gallery  to  enter  into  the  boat,  or  to 
come  aboard  the  (hip,  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  that 
they  durft  not  bring  the  boat  to  the  {hip’s  fide  for  fear 
of  llaving  it. 

ENTROCHUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  genus  of  ex¬ 
traneous  foflils,  ufually  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
made  up  of  a  number  of  round  joints,  which,  when  fe- 
parate  and  loofe,  are  called  trochitce :  They  are  compo¬ 
sed  of  the  fame  kind  of  plated  fpar  with  the  fo3il  lhells 
of  the  echini,  which  is  ufually  of  a  blui(h-gray  colour, 
and  very  bright  where  frefh  broken  ;  they  are  all  ftri- 
ated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  have  a 
cavity  in  the  middle. 

The  entrochi  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  that  of  a 
pin’s  head  to  a  finger’s  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
one’s  middle  finger;  and  are  plainly  of  marine  origin, 
having  often  fea-thells  adhering  to  them.  They  are 
fometimes  known  by  the  name  of  St  Cuthbert’s  beads, 
and  are  ufually  found  in  limeftone. 

ENTRY,  in  Law,  fignifies  taking  poffeflion  of  lands 
or  tenements,  where  a  perfon  has  a  right  fo  to  do. 

ENTRY  of  an  Heir ,  in  Scots  Law,  that  form  of  law 
by  which  an  heir  veils  in  himfelf  a  proper  title  to  his 
predeceflbr’s  eftate. 

Bill  of  Entry,  in  commerce.  See  Bill. 

In  making  entries  inwards,  it  is  ufual  for  merchants 
to  include  all  the  goods  they  have  on  board  the  fame 
fhip  in  one  bill,  though  fometimes  they  may  happen  to 
be  upwards  of  20  feveral  kinds  :  and  in  cafe  the  goods 
are  lhert  entered,  additional  or  port  entries  are  now  al¬ 
lowed  ;  though  formerly  the  goods  fo  entered  were  for¬ 
feited.  As  to  bills  of  entry  outwards,  or  including 
goods  to  be  exported,  upon  delivering  them,  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  cuftoms,  you  will  receive  a  fmall  piece  of  a  parch¬ 
ment  called  a  coclet,  which  teflifies  your  payment  there¬ 
of,  and  all  duties  for  fuch  goods. 

If  feveral  forts  of  goods  are  exported  at  once,  of 
which  fome  are  free,  and  others  pay  cuftoms  ;  the  ex¬ 
porter  mull  have  twocockets,  and  therefore  mud  make 
two  entries  ;  one  for  the  goods  that  pay,  and  the  other 
for  the  goods  that  do  not  pay  cuftom. 

Entries  of  goods,  on  which  a  drawback  is  allowed, 
muft  likewife  contain  the  name  of  the  (hip  in  which  the 
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goods  were  imported,  the  importer’s  name,  and  time  of  Entry 
entry  inwards.  The  entry  being  thus  made,  and  an  1! 
oath  taken  that  the  cuftoms  for  thofe  goods  were  paid  ,  Eoniar~ 
as  the  law  directs,  you  muft  carry  it  to  the  colledlor 
and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies  ;  who,  after  exami¬ 
ning  their  books,  will  grant  warrant,  which  muft  be 
given  to  the  furveyor,  fearcher,  or  land-waiter,  for  them 
to  certify  the  quantity  of  goods;  after  which  the  cer¬ 
tificate  muft  be  brought  back  to  the  colledlor  and 
comptroller,  or  their  deputies,  and  oath  made  that  the 
faid  goods  are  really  (hipped,  and  not  landed  again  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

ENVELOPE,  in  Fortification,  a  work  of  earth, 
fometimes  in  form  of  a  fimple  parapet,  and  at  other* 
like  a  fmall  rampart  with  a  parapet:  it  is  raifed  fome¬ 
times  on  the  ditch,  and  fometimes  beyond  it. 

ENV IRONNE',  in  Heraldry,  fignifies  furrounded 
with  other  things  :  thus,  they  fay,  a  lion  environne 
with  fo  many  bezants.  See  Bezants. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  feveral  things, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  every  particular  article. 

Enumeration,  in  Rhetoric,  a  part  of  peroration  :  in 
which  the  orator,  collecting  the  fcattered  heads  of  what 
has  been  delivered  throughout  the  whole,  makes  a  brief 
and  artful  relation  or  recapitulation  thereof. 

ENVOY,  a  perfon  deputed  to  negociate  fome  affair 
with  any  foreign  prince  or  date.  Thofe  fent  from  the 
courts  of  Britain,  France,  Spain,  &c.  to  any  petty 
princes  or  ftate,  fuch  as  the  princes  of  Germany,  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  go  in  quality  of  en¬ 
voys,  not  ambaffadors ;  and  fuch  a  charader  only  do 
thofe  perfons  bear,  who  go  from  any  of  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe  to  another,  when  the  affair  they  go 
upon  is  not  very  folemn  or  important.  There  are  en¬ 
voys  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ambaffa¬ 
dors ;  they  are  equally  under  the  proteflion  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  ambaffadors; 
only  differing  from  them  in  this,  that  the  fame  cere¬ 
monies  are  not  performed  to  them. 

ENVY,  in  Ethics,  pain  felt,  and  malignity  con¬ 
ceived,  at  the  fight  of  excellence  or  happinefs  in  an¬ 
other.  See  Emulation. 

EON,  or  ALon.  See  TEon. 

EONI ANS,  in  church-hiftory,  the  followers  of  Eon, 
a  wild  fanatic  of  the  province  of  Bretagne,  in  the  1  2tb 
century,  whofe  brain  was  dilordered.  He  concluded 
from  the  refemblance  between  eum,  in  the  form  for 
exercifing  malignant  fpirits,  viz.  Per  rum,  yui  venturut 
efl  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos,  and  his  own  name  Eon, 
that  he  was  the  Ton  of  God,  and  ordained  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead.  Eon,  however,  was  foleinnly  con¬ 
demned  by  tire  council  at  Rheims,  in  1148,  at  which 
Pope  Eugcnius  III.  prefided,  anJ  ended  his  days  in  a 
H  h  2  miserable 
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ga  .,ans  miferable  prifon.  He  left  behind  him  a  number  of  fol- 
j|  lowers  and  adherents,  whom  perfecution  and  death  fo 
Epadis.  weakly  and  cruelly  employed  could  not  perluade  to 
r  abandon  his  caufe,  or  to  renounce  an  abfurdity  which, 
fays  Mofheim,  one  would  think  could  never  have  gained 
ertdit,  but  in  fuch  a  place  as  Bedlam. 

EORIA,  in  Mythology ,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  Erigonus,  who,  by  way  of  pu- 
nilhment  for  their  not  avenging  the  death  of  his  father 
Icarus,  engaged  the  gods  to  inftift  the  curfe  on  their 
daughters,  that  they  ftiould  love  men  who  never  return- 
id  their  paffion.  The  feaft  was  inftituted  by  the  order 
of  Apollo. 

EOSXRE,  in  Mythology,  a  Saxon  goddefs  to  whom 
they  facrificed  in  the  month  of  April,  called  the  month 
of  Eojlra;  and  thence  the  name  Eojler,  which  the  Sax¬ 
ons  retained  after  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  feftival  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour’s  refurreftion. 

EPACRIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

EPACTS,  in  Chronology ,  the  exceffes  of  the  folar 
month  above  the  lunar  fynodical  month,  and  of  the 
folar  year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  fynodical 
months  ;  or  of  feveral  folar  months  above  as  many 
fynodical  months,  and  feveral  folar  years  above  as  many 
dozen  of  fynodical  months. 

The  epafts,  then,  are  either  annual  or  menjlrual. 

Menftrual  epafts  are  the  exceffes  of  the  civil  or  ka- 
lendar  months  above  the  lunar  month.  Suppofe,  e.  gr. 
it  were  new  moon  on  the  firft  day  of  January  •,  fince 
the  lunar  month  is  29  days  1  2h.  44'  3",  and  the  month 
of  January  contains  51  days,  the  menftrual  epaft  is  1 
day  1  ih.  15'  57'''. 

Annual  epafts  are  the  exceffes  of  the  folar  year  above 
the  lunar.  Hence,  as  the  Julian  folar  ytar  is  365  days 
6h.  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  354  days  8I1.  48'  38", 
the  anual  epaft  will  be  IO  days  2ih.  1 1 '  22";  that  is, 
nearly  11  days.  Confequently  the  epaft  of  2  years  is 
22  days  •,  of  3  years,  33  days;  or  rather  3,  fince  30 
days  make  an  embolifrmc  or  intercalary  month. 

Thus  the  epaft  of  4  years  is  14  days,  and  fo  of  the 
reft  •,  and  thus,  every  19th  year,  the  epaft  becomes  30 
•r  o  ;  confequently  the  20tb  year  the  epaft  is  1 1  again  •, 
and  fo  the  cycle  of  epafts  expires  with  the  golden  num¬ 
ber,  or  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  begins  with  the 
fame,  as  in  the  follow  table  : 


Gold. 

Numb 

Epa£ts. 

Gild 

Numb. 

Epadls. 

Grid. 

N  umb. 

Epa<5ts. 

I 

XI 

8 

xxviii 

14 

IV 

2 

XXII 

9 

IX 

15 

XV 

3 

III 

10 

XX 

16 

XXVI 

4 

XIV 

1 1 

I 

17 

VIII 

5 

XXV 

1 2 

XII 

18 

XIX 

6 

7 

VI 

XVII 

13 

XXIII 

J9 

XXX 

Again,  as  the  new  moons  are  the  fame,  that  is,  as 
they  fall  on  the  fame  day  every  19  years,  fo  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  lunar  and  folar  year  is  the  fame 
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every  19  years.  And  beeaufe  the  faid  difference  is  al-  Epr&s, 
ways  to  De  aided  to  the  lunar  year,  in  order  to  adjuft  Epammon- 
or  make  it  equal  to  the  folar  year  ;  hence  the  faid  dif-  _  l!a?- 

ference  refpeftively  belonging  to  each  year  of  the  v 
moon’s  cycle  is  called  the  epafl  of  the  faid  year,  that  is, 
the  number  to  be  added  to  the  faid  year,  to  make  it 
equal  to  the  folar  years  the  word  being  formed  from 
the  Greek  sway m,  induco ,  intercalo . 

Upon  this  mutual  refpeft  between  the  cycle  of  the 
moon  and  the  cycle  of  the  epafts,  is  foundtd  this  rule 
for  finding  the  Julian  epaft,  belonging  to  any  year  of 
the  moon’s  cycle.  Multiply  the  year  given  of  the 
moon’s  cycle  into  11  :  and  if  the  produft  be  lefs  than 
30,  it  is  the  epaft  fonght ;  if  the  product  be  greater 
than  30,  divide  it  by  30,  and  the  remainder  of  the  di¬ 
vidend  is  the  epaft.  For  inftance,  I  would  know  the 
epaft  for  the  year  1712,  which  is  the  third  year  of  the 
moon’s  cycle.  Wherefore  3  is  the  epaft  lor  1712  ; 
for  iiX3=33j  and  33  being  divided  by  30,  there  is 
left  3  of  the  dividend  for  the  epaft.  But  the  difference 
of  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  years  being  equal  to  the 
excels  of  the  folar  above  the  lunar  year,  or  1 1  days,  it 
happens  that  the  Gregorian  epaft  for  one  year  is  the 
fame  with  the  Julian  epaft  for  the  preceding  year. 

EPAMINONDAS,  a  celebrated  Theban,  the  fon 
of  Polymnus,  and  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  anti¬ 
quity.  He  learned  philofophy  and  mufic  under  Ly- 
fis,  a  Pythagorean  philofopber  ;  and  was  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  inured  to  all  the  exercifes  of  body  and  mind. 

He  was  learned,  generous,  well-fkilled  in  war,  brave, 
model!,  and  prudent;  and  had  fuch  a  regard  for  truth, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  falfehood  even  in  jeft.  He  fer- 
ved  firft  under  the  Lacedaemonians;  faved  the  life  of 
IVlopidas  their  chief,  who  received  in  a  battle  feven  or 
eight  wounds;  and  contrafted  a  drift  friendlhip  with 
that  general,  which  lafted  till  his  death.  At  his  per- 
fuafions,  Pelopidas  delivered  the  city  of  Thebes  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  Cadmea,  which  occafioned  a  bloody  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  Epaminondas  was  made  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Thebans  ;  on  which  he  gained  the  cele¬ 
brated  battle  of  Leuftra,  in  which  Cleombrotus,  the 
valiant  king  of  Sparta,  was  killed.  He  then  ravaged 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  caufed  the  city  of  Medina, 
to  be  rebuilt  and  peopled.  At  length,  the  command 
of  the  army  was  given  to  another,  beeaufe  Epaminon¬ 
das  had  kept  his  troops  in  the  field  four  months  longer 
than  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  people  ;  but,  inftead 
of  retiring  in  difguft,  he  now  ferved  as  a  common  fol- 
dier,  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  fo  many  brave  ac¬ 
tions,  that  the  T  hebans,  alhamed  of  having  deprived 
him  of  the  command,  reftored  him  to  his  poll,  in  order 
to  carry  the  war  into  Theffaly,  where  his  arms  were 
always  viftorious.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Elians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea,  the  Thebans, 
took  the  part  of  the  former.  Epaminondas  then  refol- 
ved  to  endeavour  to  furprife  Sparta  and  Mantinea  ;  but 
not  fucceeding,  he  gave  the  enemy  battle,  in  which  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  with  a  javelin,  the  bearded 
iron  remaining  in  the  wound.  Knowing  that  it  could 
not  be  drawn  out  without  occafioning  immediate  death, 
he  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  touched,  but  continued  to 
give  his  orders:  and  on  his  being  told,  that  the  enemy 
were  entirely  defeated,  “  I  have  lived  long  enough  fhe 
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ipaminon-  cried),  fince  I  die  without  being  conquered  j”  and  at 
das  the  fame  time  he  plucked  the  javelin  trom  his  wound, 
H  .  and  expired,  363  B.  C. 

Ephemen-  EPANALEPSIS.  See  ORATORY,  N°  73. 
EPANODOS.  Ibid.  N°  75. 

EPANORTHOSIS.  Ibid.  N°  73. 

EPARER,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  the  flinging 
of  a  horfe,  or  his  yeiking  and  ltriking  with  his  hind- 
legs. 

EPAULEMEN  T,  in  Fortification,  a  work  raifed  to 
cover  fidewife,  is  either  of  earth,  gabions,  or  fafcines 
loaded  with  earth.  The  epaulements  of  the  places  of 
arms  for  the  cavalry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  trenches, 
are  generally  of  fafcines  mixed  with  earth. 

EPAULETTES,  are  a  kind  of  (boulder-knots 
chofen  for  the  foldiers,  which  are  to  be  of  the  colour 
of  the  facing,  with  a  narrow  yellow  or  white  tape 
round  it,  and  vvorfted  fringe  ;  thofe  for  the  officers  are 
made  of  gold  or  filver  lace,  with  a  rich  fringe  ;  they 
are  badges  of  diftindlion  worn  on  one  or  both  ffintrlders. 
Thofe  of  the  dragoon-guards,  horfe,  and  dragoons, 
are  worn  on  the  left  ffioulder  :  the  light  dragoons,  and 
officers  of  grenadiers,  have  one  on  each  ffioulder  : 
thofe  of  the  battalion  wear  one  on  the  right  fhoulder 
only,  which  is  to  be  made  of  embroidery  or  lace 
with  a  gold  or  filver  fringe.  Thofe  of  the  royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery  are  to  be  gold  and  embroidery,  with 
gold  fringe  or  fcarlet  cloth,  and  worn  on-  the  right 
ffioulder. 

EPENTHESIS,  in  Grammar ,  the  interpolation  or 
infertion  of  a  letter  or  fyllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ; 
as  alituum,  for  alitum  ;  relligio ,  for  religio  ;  induperator, 
for  imperator ,  &c. 

EPEUS,  of  the  line  of  Endymion,  the  inventor  of 
the  battering-ram,  an  engine  of  great  fervice  in  lieges 
to  make  a  breach.  He  is  thought  to  have  built  the 
Trojan  horfe,  and  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Metapon- 

tum. 

EPHA,  or  Ephah,  in  Jewiffi  antiquity,  a  meafure 
for  things  dry,  equal  to  3  pecks  and  3  pints. 

EPHEBJEUM,  in  antiquity,  the  place  where  the 
ephebi  or  youth  exercifed  ;  or,  as  fome  fay,  where  thofe 
who  defigned  to  exercife  met,  and  agreed  what  kind  of 
exercife  they  lhould  contend  in,  and  what  ffiould  be  the 
viftor’s  reward. 

EPHEBI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  defignation  gi¬ 
ven  to  their  young  men  when  they  arrived  at  18  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  they  had  their  names  enttrtd  in 
a  public  regifter. 

EPHEDRA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
dioecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  51ft  order,  Conferee .  See  Botany  Index. 

EPHEMERA,  from  “  a  day  a  diary  fe¬ 

ver,  or  a  fever  of  one  day’s  continuance  only.  In  this 
cafe,  fuch  a  heat  as  attends  an  rxcefs  of  wine,  a  pulfe 
fomewhat  full  and  quick,  but  loft  and  regular,  a  flight 
headach,  a  naufea,  and  refllelTnefs,  are  all  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  which  terminate  without  any  fenlible  eva¬ 
cuation.  If  it  continue  unto  the  third  day,  it  is  not  a 
diary  fever  ;  and  if  the  conftitution  is  very  dry,  a 
lieRic  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Ephemkra,  the  Day  fly ,  a  genus  of  infeRs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  neuroptera.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

EPHEMERIDES,  in  flflronomy,  tables  calculated 


by  aftronomers,  ffiowing  the  prefent  Hate  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  for  every  day  at  noon  ;  that  is,  the  places  where¬ 
in  all  the  planets  are  found  at  that  time.  It  is  from 
thefe  tables  that  the  eclipfes,  conjunctions,  and  afpeRs 
of  the  planets  are  determined  5  horofeopes  or  celellial 
fchemes  conflrufted,  See.  We  have  ephemerides  of 
Origan,  Kepler,  Argoli,  Heckerus,  Mezzarachb, 
W7ing,  De  la  Hire,  Parker,  &c.  S.  Caffini  has  cal¬ 
culated  ephemerides  of  the  fidera  medicrea  or  fatellites 
of  Jupiter,  w  hich  are  of  good  ufe  in  determining  the 
longitude. 

In  England,  the  Nautical  Almanack,  or  Aflronomi- 
cal  Ephtmeris,  publiffied  annually  by  anticipation,  un¬ 
der  the  dirtClion  of  the  conmiiffioners  of  longitude,  is 
the  moll  confiderable.  In  France,  celeflial  tphtrr.e- 
rides  have  been  publiffit  d  by  M.  Defplaces  every  ten 
years,  from  1715  to  1 745  j  they  were  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Abbe  Ca i lie,  with  many  additions  ;  of 
which  an  account  may  be  feen  in  the  Hifiory  ut  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1743-  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  likewife  pubtillied  annually,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  a  kind  of  ephemeris 
under  the  title  of  Connoiflance  des  Term. 

EPHESUS,  a  city  of  antiquity,  much  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  temple  of  Diana,  and  tor  being 
the  moil  famous  mart  or  flaple  town  of  Hither  Afia, 
Ephefus  was  in  ancient  times  the  metropolis  of  all 
Afia.  Stephanus  gives  it  the  title  ot  Epiphaneflates,  or 
mofl  illuflrious  :  and  Pliny  flyles  it  the  ornament  of 
Afia.  The  ancient  city  flood  about  50  miles  fouth  of 
Smyrna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cayfter,  and  ths 
ffiore  of  the  Icarian  fea,  which  is  a  bay  of  the  /Egiean  ; 
but  as  it  has  been  fo  often  deftroyed  and  rebuilt,  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  the  precile  place.  Moll 
of  our  modern  travellers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  city  flood  more  to  the  fouth  than  the  prefent  j 
which  they  argue  from  the  ruins  that  Rill  remain. 
Ephefus  was,  in  ancient  times,  known  by  the  names  of 
A/opes.  Ortygia ,  Morges,  Smyrna,  Trnc/ura,  Samornion , 
and  Pte/o.  It  was  called  Ephtfus,  according  to  He- 
raclides,  from  the  Greek  word  ephefus,  fignifying  per - 
miflion  ;  becaufe  Hercules  (fays  he)  permitted  the  Ama¬ 
zons  to  live  and  build  a  city  in  that  place.  Others  tell  • 
us,  that  Ephefus  was  the  name  of  the  Amazon  that 
founded  the  city  ;  for  Pliny,  Juflin,  and  Orofius,  una- 
nimoufly  affirm  that  it  was  built  by  an  Amazon  ; 
while  others  bellow  this  honour  upon  Androclus,  the 
fon  of  Codrus  king  of  Athens,  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  Ionian*  that  fettled  in  Afia.  But,  in  matters  of  In 
early  a  date,  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at  the  truth,  and 
therefore  not  worth  our  while  to  dwell  on  fuch  truit- 
lefs  inquiries.  What  we  know  for  certain  is,  that 
tine  city,  which  in  the  Roman  times  was  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  all  Afia,  acknowledged  Lyiimachus  for  its 
founder  j  for  that  prince,  having  caufed  the  ancient 
city  to  be  entirely  demoliffied,  rebuilt,  at  a  vaft  cx- 
pence,  a  new  one,  in  a  place  more  convenient,  and 
nearer  the  temple.  Strabo  tells  us,  that,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  lliowed  a  great  rcluRance  to  quit  their  an¬ 
cient  habitations,  Lyfirnachus  caufed  all  the  drains 
that  conveyed  the  water  into  the  neighbouring  fens 
and  the  Cayfter  to  be  privately  flopped  up  ;  where¬ 
by  the  city  being  on  tbe  firft  violent  rains  in  great 
part  laid  under  water,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
drowned,  they  were  glad  to  abandon  the  ancient  and 
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retire  to  the  new  city.  This  new  Ephefus  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  by  that  emperor  repaired  and  adorned  with  feveral 
ftately  buildings,  of  which  there  are  now  but  few  ruins 
to  be  feen,  and  fcarce  any  thing  worthy  of  ancient  E- 
phefus.  The  aquedudft,  part  of  which  is  ftill  (landing, 
•is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Greek 
emperors  *,  the  pillars  which  fupport  the  arches  are  of 
'fine  marble,  and  higher  or  lower  as  the  level  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  required.  This  aqueduft  ferved  to  convey  water 
into  the  city  from  the  fpring  of  Halites,  mentioned  by 
Paufanias.  The  gate,  now  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  the  Gate  of  Perfecution , 
is  remarkable  for  three  bas-reliefs  on  the  mould,  of  an 
exquifite  tafte.  The  port,  of  which  fo  many  medals 
have  been  flruck,  is  at  prefent  but  an  open  road,  and 
not  much  frequented.  The  Cayfter  was  formerly  na¬ 
vigable,  and  afforded  a  fafe  place  for  fhips  to  ride  in, 
but  is  now  almoft  choked  up  with  fand. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  Ephefus  was  the  temple 
of  Diana,  built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Hates 
in  Alia,  and  for  its  ftru&ure,  fize,  and  furniture,  ac¬ 
counted  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  great 
edifice  was  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at 
•the  head  of  a  marlh  ;  which  place  they  chofe,  if  we 
•believe  Pliny,  as  the  lead  fubjeft  to  earthquakes.  This 
fite  doubled  the  charges  •,  for  they  were  obliged  to  be 
-at  a  vaft  expence  in  making  drains  to  convey  the  water 
that  came  down  the  hill  into  the  morafs  and  the  Cay- 
iter.  Philo  Byzantius  tells  us,  that  in  this  work  they 
-ufed  fuch  a  quantity  of  flone,  as  almoft  exhaufted  all 
the  quarries  in  the  country  ;  and  tliefe  drains  or  vaults 
are  what  the  prefent  inhabitants  take  for  a  labyrinth. 
To  fecure  the  foundations  of  the  conduits  or  fewers, 
which  were  to  bear  a  building  of  fuch  a  prodigious 
weight,  they  laid  beds  of  charcoal,  fays  Pliny,  well 
rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wool.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years,  Pliny  fays  400,  were  fpent  in 
building  this  wonderful  temple  by  all  Alia.  It  was  425 
feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  fupported  by  127 
marble  pillars,  70  feet  high,  of  which  27  were  moil 
curioufly  carved,  and  the  reft  polifhed.  Thefe  pillars 
were  the  works  of  fo  many  kings,  and  the  bas-reliefs 
of  one  were  done  by  Scopas,  the  moft  famous  fculptor 
of  antiquity;  the  altar  was  almoft  wholly  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Cheiromocrates,  who  built  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  offered  to  form  Mount  Athos  into  a 
ftatue  of  Alexander,  was  the  architedl  employed  on 
this  occafion.  The  temple  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an 
afylum,  which  at  firft  extended  to  a  furlong,  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  by  Mithridates  to  a  bow-fhot,  and  dou¬ 
bled  by  Mark  Antony,  fo  that  it  took  in  part  of  the 
city  :  but  Tiberius,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  many  abufes 
and  diforders  that  attend  privileges  of  this  kind,  re¬ 
voked  them  all,  and  declared,  that  no  man  guilty  of 
any  wicked  or  dilhoneft  adtion  {hould  efcape  juftice, 
though  he  fled  to  the  altar  itfelf. 

The  priefts  who  officiated  in  this  temple  were  held 
in  great  efteem,  and  trufted  with  the  eare  of  facred 
virgins,  or  priefteffes,  but  not  till  they  were  made  eu¬ 
nuchs.  They  were  called  EJliatores  and  EJfenee ,  had  a 
particular  diet,  and  were  not  allowed  by  their  confti- 
tutions  to  go  into  any  private  houfe.  They  were 
maintained  with  the  profits  accruing  from  the  lake  Se- 
liqufis,  £tnd  another  that  fell  into  it,  which  muft  have 
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been  very  confiderable,  fince  they  erefled  a  golden  fla- 
tue  to  one  Artemidorus,  who  being  fent  to  Rome,  re¬ 
covered  them  after  they  had  been  feized  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  public  revenues.  All  the  Ionians  reforted 
yearly  to  Ephefus  with  their  wives  and  children,  where 
they  foiemnized  the  feftival  of  Diana  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  making  on  that  occafion  rich  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  goddefs,  and  valuable  prefents  to  her  priefts. 
The  affiarchae,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Beza,  thofe  priefts  whofe  peculiar  province  it  was 
to  regulate  the  public  fports  that  were  annually  per¬ 
formed  at  Ephefus  in  honour  of  Diana  :  they  were 
maintained  with  the  collections  made  during  the  fports  } 
for  all  Afia  flocked  to  fee  them.  The  great  Diana  of 
the  Ephefians,  as  fire  was  ftyled  by  her  blind  adorers, 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  fmall  ftatue  of  ebony,  made 
by  one  Canitia,  though  commonly  believed  to  have  beeti 
fent  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  This  ftatue  was 
firft  placed  in  a  niche,  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Ama¬ 
zons  caufed  to  be  made  in  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  Such 
was  the  firft  rife  of  the  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
Diana  in  this  place.  In  procefs  of  time  the  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  goddefs  daily  increafing  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Afia,  a  moft  ftately  and  magnificent  temple 
was  built  near  the  place  where  the  elm  flood,  and  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  placed  in  it.  This  was  the  firft 
temple  ;  but  not  quite  fo  fumptuous  as  that  which  we 
have  deferibed,  though  reckoned,  as  well  as  the  fecond, 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  fecond,  being 
that  above  deferibed,  was  remaining  in  Pliny’s  time 
and  in  Strabo’s  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroy- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  purfuant  to  the  ediCl 
by  which  that  emperor  commanded  all  the  temples  of 
the  heathens  to  be  thrown  down  and  demolifhed  :  the 
former  was  burnt  the  fame  day  that  Alexander  wa»- 
born,  by  one  Eroftratus,  who  owned  on  the  rack,  that 
the  only  thing  which  had  prompted  him  to  deftroy  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  a  work,  was  the  defire  of  tranfmitting  his  name 
to  future  ages.  Whereupon  the  common  council  of  Afia 
made  a  decree,  forbidding  any  one  to  name  him  ;  but 
this  prohibition  ferved  only  to  make  his  name  more 
memorable,  fuch  a  remarkable  extravagance,  or  rather 
madnefs,  being  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  hiftorians 
who  have  written  of  thofe  times.  Alexander  offered 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  his  own  expence,  provided  the 
Ephefians  would  agree  to  put  his  name  on  the  front ; 
but  they  rejected  his  offer  in  fuch  a  manner  as  prevent¬ 
ed  the  refentment  of  that  vain  prince,  telling  him,  that 
“  it  was  not  fit  one  god  (hould  build  a  temple  to  ano¬ 
ther.”  The  pillars,  and  other  materials  that  had  been 
faved  out  of  the  flames,  were  fold,  and  alfo  the  jewels 
of  the  Ephefian  women,  who  on  that  occafion  willing¬ 
ly  parted  with  them  ;  and  the  fum  raifed  from  thence 
ferved  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  till  other  con¬ 
tributions  came  in,  which  in  a  (hurt  time  amounted 
to  an  immenfe  treafure.  This  is  the  temple  which  Stra¬ 
bo,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers  fpeak  of.  Ill 
flood  between  the  city  and  the  port,  and  was  built,  or 
rather  finiftied,  as  Livy  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Servius.  Of  this  wonderful  ftru&ure  there  is  nothing 
at  prefent  remaining  but  fome  ruins,  and  a  few  broken 
pillars. 

The  Ionians  firft  fettled  at  Ephefus  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Androclus,  who  drove  out  the  Carians  and  Le- 
leges?  by  whom  thofe  places  were  poffeffed  at  his  ar¬ 
rival. 
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rival.  The  city,  whether  built  by  him,  as  Strabo  af¬ 
firms,  or  by  Croefus  or  Ephefus,  long  before  the  Io¬ 
nic  migration,  as  others  maintain,  became  foon  the 
metropolis  of  Ionia.  It  was  at  firft  governed  by  An- 
droclus,  and  his  defcendants,  who  allumed  the  royal 
title,  and  exercifed  the  regal  authority  over  the  new 
colony:  whence,  even  in  Strabo’s  time,  the  pofterity 
of  Androclus  were  ftyled  kings,  and  allowed  to  wear 
a  fcarlet  robe,  with  a  fceptre,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  the 
royal  dignity.  In  procefs  of  time,  a  new  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  introduced,  and  a  fenate  eflablifhed  •,  but 
when,  or  on  what  occafion,  this  change  happened,  we 
know’  not.  This  kind  of  government  continued  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  was  one  of  the  mod  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrants  we 
read  of  in  hiftory  ;  for  having  driven  out  the  fenate, 
and  taken  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  he  filled 
the  city  with  blood  and  rapine,  not  fparir.g  even  thofe 
who  fled  to  the  temple  of  Diana  for  (helter.  Pytha¬ 
goras  was  fucceeded  by  Pindarus,  who  bore  the  fame 
fwav  in  the  city;  but  treated  the  citizens  with 'more 
humanity.  In  his  time  Ephefus  being  befieged  by 
Cxcefus  king  of  Lydia,  he  advifed  the  inhabitants  to 
devote  their  city  to  Diana,  and  fatten  the  wall,  by  a 
rope,  to  the  pillars  of  her  temple.  They  followed  his 
advice,  and  were,  from  reverence  to  the  goddefi,  not 
only  treated  with  great  kindnefs  by  Croefus,  but  refto- 
red  to  their  former  liberty.  Pindarus  being  obliged 
to  refign  his  power,  retired  to  Peloponnefus.  He  was, 
according  to  TElian,  grandfon  to  Alyattes  king  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  and  Croefus’s  nephew.  The  other  tyrants  of  E- 
phefus  mentioned  in  hiftory  are,  Athenagoras,  Comes, 
Ariftarchus,  and  Hegefias  ;  of  whom  the  laft  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  Alexander,  who  coming  to  Ephefus,  after 
having  defeated  the  Perfians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  bellowed  upon  Diana  all  the  tributes  which 
the  Ephefians  had  paid  to  the  Perfians,  and  efta- 
blilhed  a  democracy  in  the  city.  In  the  war  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  they  fided  with  the 
former,  and,  by  his  directions,  maflacred  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  that  refided  in  their  city  ;  for  which  barbarity 
they  were  feverely  fined,  and  reduced  almoft  to  beg¬ 
gary  by  Sylla,  but  afterwards  treated  kindly,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  is  plain 
fropi  feveral  ancient  inlcriptions  and  medals.  The 
Ephefians  were  much  addiCltd  to  fuperftition,  forcery, 
and  curious  arts,  as  the  fcripture  ftyles  them  :  whence 
came  the  proverb  “  Ephefian  letters,”  fignifying  all 
fort*  of  f|iells  or  charm5. 

In  the  time  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  Ephefus  retained  a 
great  deal  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  But  it  was  a  ruinous 
place,  when  the  emperor  Juftinian  filled  Conttantinople 
with  its  ttatues,  and  raifed  his  church  of  S'  S<  phia  up¬ 
on  it5  columns.  Since  then  it  has  been  almoft  quite 
exhanfted.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lith  century,  a 
Turkith  pirate,  named  Tangripermes,  fettled  there. 
B  ;t  the  Greek  admiral,  John  Ducas,  defeated  him  in 
a  bloody  battle,  and  pmfutd  the  flying  Turks  up  the 
Maeander.  In  1306,  it  was  among  the  places  which 
fuffered  from  the  exa&ions  of  the  grand  duke  Roger; 
and  two  years  after,  it  furrendered  to  Sultan  Sayfan, 
who,  to  prevent  future  infurn  Oinns,  removed  moft  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Tyrajum,  where  they  u<  re  maflacred. 
Ephefus  appears  to  have  fubfilkd  as  an  inconfiderable 


place  fur  fome  time.  But  now,  the  Ephefians  are  only  Ephtftu. 
a  few  Greek  peafants,  living  in  extreme  wretchednefs,  Q 
dependence,  and  infenfibiiity  ;  the  reprtfentatives  of  an 
illuftrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their  * 
greatnefs  ;  fome,  the  fubftruClions  of  the  glorious  edi¬ 
fices  which  they  raifed  ;  fome,  beneath  the  vaults  of 
the  ftadium,  once  the  crowded  feene  of  their  diver- 
fions  ;  and  fome,  by  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  fe- 
pulchres  which  received  their  allies. 

EPHET./E  (from  tpeufti,  “  I  fend  forth”),  in  anti¬ 
quity,  a  lort  of  magiftrates  among  the  Athenians,  in-- 
ftituted  by  King  Demophoon,  to  take  cognizance  of 
murder,  manflaughter,  and  chance-medley. 

Their  number  was  100,  whereof  50  were  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  30  Argians  :  they  were  not  admitted  to  the 
poft  till  upwards  of  50  years  of  age.  Draco  new-mo¬ 
delled  it,  excluded  the  Argians  out  of  it,  and  made  it 
to  confift  of  31  Athenians,  each  above  38yearsof  age  : 

Ubbo  Emmius  de  Rep.  Athen.  fays,  he  transferred  to 
them  part  of  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  Areopagites.  See 
Areopagus. 

EPHOD,  in  Jewifli  antiquity,  one  part  of  the  prieft- 
ly  habit  ;  being  a  kind  of  girdle,  which,  brought  from 
behind  the  neck  over  the  two  Ihoulders,  and  hanging 
down  before,  was  put  acrois  the  ttomach,  then  carried 
round  the  waift,  and  made  ufe  of  as  a  girdle  to  the  tu¬ 
nic. — There  were  two  forts  of  ephods,  one  of  plain  li¬ 
nen  for  the  priefts,  and  the  other  embroidered  ior  the 
high  prielt. 

EPHORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  magiftrates  efta- 
bliftied  in  ancient  Sparta  to  balance  the  regal  power. 

The  authority  of  the  ephori  was  very  great.  They 
fometimes  expelled  and  even  put  to  death  the  kings, 
and  abolilhed  or  fufpended  the  power  of  the  other  ma¬ 
giftrates,  calling  them  to  account  at  pleafure.  'There 
were  five  of  them,  others  fay  nine.  They  prefided  in 
the  public  Ihows  and  feftivals.  They  were  entrulted 
with  the  public  treafure ;  made  war  and  peace;  and 
were  fo  abfolute,  that  Ariftotle  makes  their  government 
equal  to  the  prerogative  of  a  monarchy.  They  were 
eftabliflied  by  Lycurgus,  according  to  the  generality 
of  authors  :  though  this  is  denied  by  others,  who  date 
their  origin  130  years  after  the  time  of  that  legifla- 
tor.  Thus  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cltomenes,  a- 
feribes  their  inttitution  to  1  heopompus  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ari- 
ftotla, 

EPHORUS,  an  orator  and  hiftorian  of  CutTae  in 
AELolia,  about  332  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  dif- 
ciple  to  Ifoorates,  by  whofe  advice  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
which  gave  an  account  of  all  the  actions  and  battles 
that  had  happened  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
for  730  years.  It  was  greatly  efletmed  by  the  ancients  ; 
but  is  now  loft. 

EPHRAIM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  di- 
vifions  of  Palefline  by  tribes  :  Ephraim  and  tin-  half 
tribe  of  Manaflth  are  blended  together  by  the  latred 
writer,  and  it  only  appears  that  Ephraim  occupied  the 
more  fouthern,  and  the  half  tribe  ol  MunaflVh  the  more 
northern  parts,  but  both  fe«  m  to  have  extended  trorn 
tht  Jordan  to  the  fea.  Epl  ra:m  alfo  denotes  a  king¬ 
dom,  on  the  fi  paration  of  the  10  tribes  from  the  lioulc 
of  D  ivid,  called  alto  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  and  Sa¬ 
maria. 


EPHRATA, 
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Ephrata  EPHRATA,  a  fmall  town  of  Pennfylvania  in  Ame- 
j|  rica,  and  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  religious  fe6t 
-Epiceclon.  cal]ed  Dunkards  or  Tankers.  See  TuNKERS. 

'r,rr~'i~  EPHREM,  Syrus,  an  ancient  Chridian  writer,  in 
the  fourth  century,  deacon  of  Edeffa,  was  born  at  Ni- 
fibe  in  Syria.  He  was  greatly  edeemed  by  St  Bafil, 
St  Gregory  Nvffen,  and  other  great  men.  He  wrote 
againd  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  Arius,  Apollonarius, 
the  Manichees,  Sic.  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  by 
his  virtue  and  his  works,  that  he  was  called  the  doEior 
and  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians.  He  died  in  378.  The 
bed  editions  of  his  works  are,  that  of  Oxford,  in  1708, 
in  folio,  and  that  of  Rome,  from  1732  to  1738,  in 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  6  vols  folio. 

EPHYDOR,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  courts  of  juflice,  who  was  to  provide  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  with  equal  water  hour  glaffes.  When 
the  glafs  was  run  out,  they  rvere  not  permitted  to 
fpeak  any  farther  ;  and,  therefore,  we  find  them  very 
•  careful  not  to  lofe  or  mifpend  one  drop  of  their  water. 
Whilft  the  laws  quoted  by  them  were  reciting,  or  if 
any  other  bufinefs  happened  to  intervene,  they  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  the  glafs  fhould  be  flopped. 

EPIBATAl,,  among  the  Greeks,  marines, 

or  foldiers  who  fervedon  board  the  fhips  of  war.  They 
were  armed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  land-forces,  on¬ 
ly  that  more  of  them  wore  full  or  heavy  armour. 

EPIBATERION,  a  poetical  compofition,  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  When  any  perfon  of  con¬ 
dition  and  quality  returned  home  after  a  long  abfence 
or  journey  into  another  country,  he  called  together 
liis  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  and  made  them  a  fpeech, 
or  rehearfed  them  a  copy  of  verfes,  wherein  he  return¬ 
ed  folemn  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for  his  happy 
return  ;  and  ended  with  an  addrefs  by  way  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  fellow-citizens. — Thefe  verfes  made  what 
the  Greeks  call  i?n?<*T££(ov,  epibaterium ,  of  m&xnu,  “  I 
go  abroad.”  At  going  away  they  had  another,  called 
apobaterium. 

EPIBATERIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  moncecia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

EPIC,  or  Heroic,  Poem,  a  poem  expreffed  in  nar¬ 
ration,  formed  upon  a  (lory  partly  real,  and  partly 
feigned  ;  reprefenting,  in  a  fublime  flyle,  fome  fignal 
and  fortunate  adlion,  difiinguiffied  by  a  variety  of  great 
events,  to  form  the  morals,  and  affe6l  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  heroic  virtue. 

We  may  diflinguifh  three  parts  of  the  definition, 
namely,  the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  end.  The  mat¬ 
ter  includes  the  aflion  of  the  fable,  under  which  are 
ranged  the  incidents,  epifodes,  charaflers,  morals,  and 
machinery.  The  form  comprehends  the  way  or  man¬ 
ner  of  the  narration,  whether  by  the  poet  himfelf,  or 
by  any  perfons  introduced,  whofe  difcourfes  are  related  : 
to  this  branch  likewife  belong  the  moving  of  the  paf- 
fions,  the  defcriptions,  difcourfes.  fentiments,  thoughts, 
flyle,  and  verfification  ;  and  befides  thefe,  the  fimilies, 
tropes,  figures,  and,  in  ffiort,  all  the  ornaments  and  de¬ 
corations  of  the  poem.  The  end  is  to  improve  our 
morals  and  increafe  our  virtue.  See  Poetry. 

EPICEDON  (formed  of  tm,  upon,  and  Krlios,  fu- 
nera /),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  poem,  or 
poetical  compofition,  on  the  death  of  a  perfon. — At 
the  obfequies  of  any  man  of  figure,  there  were  three 
kinds  of  difcourfes  ufually  made  ;  that  rehearfed  at  his 


bnfum  or  funeral  pile,  was  called  nenia ;  that  engraven  Ep;cedca 
on  his  tomb,  epitaph  ;  and  that  fpoken  in  the  ceremony  || 
of  his  funeral,  epiceetion.  We  have  two  beautiful  epice-  Epidtetus, 
dions  in  Virgil,  that  of  Euryalus  and  that  of  Pallas.  v~"“ 

EPICEDIUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  poem  rehear¬ 
fed  during  the  funeral  lolemnity  of  perfons  of  didinc- 
tion. 

E  PI  CHARM  US,  an  ancient  poet  and  philofopher, 
born  in  Sicily,  was  a  fcholar  of  Pythagoras.  He  is 
faid  to  have  introduced  comedy  at  Syracufe  in  the 
reign  of  Hiero.  Horace  commends  Plautus  for  imi¬ 
tating  him,  in  following  the  chafe  of  the  intrigue  fo 
clofely  as  not  to  give  the  readers  or  fpe£lators  time 
to  trouble  themfelves  with  doubts  concerning  the  dif- 
covery.  He  wrote  likewife  treatifes  concerning  phi- 
lofophy  and  medicine ;  but  none  of  his  works  have 
been  preferved.  He  died  aged  90,  according  to  La¬ 
ertius,  who  has  preferved  four  verfes  inferibed  on  his 
datue. 


EPICHIROTONIA,  among  the  Athenians.  It 
was  ordained  by  Solon,  that  once  every  year  the  laws 
Ihould  be  carefully  revifed  and  examined  ;  and  if  any 
of  them  were  found  unfuitable  to  the  prefent  Hate 
of  affairs,  they  ffiould  be  repealed.  This  was  called 
erri^u^ajovix  t art  vcpiuv,  from  the  manner  of  giving  their 
fuffrages  by  holding  up  their  hands.  See  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  this  cutlom  in  Pott.  Archaeol.  Graec.  lib.  1. 
cap.  26.  tom.  i.  p.  242. 

EPICOENE,  in  Grammar ,  a  term  applied  to  nouns, 
which,  under  the  fame  gender  and  termination,  mark 
indifferently  the  male  and  female  fpecies.  Such  in  La¬ 
tin  is  aquila,  vefpertilio,  &c.  which  fignify  equally  a 
male  or  female  eagle  or  bat. 

Grammarians  didinguiflt  between  epicoene  and  com¬ 
mon.  A  noun  is  faid  to  be  common  of  two  kinds, 
when  it  may  be  joined  either  with  a  mafeuline  or  a  fe¬ 
minine  article;  and  epicoene,  when  it  is  always  joined 
to  fome  of  the  two  articles,  and  yet  fignifies  both  gen¬ 
ders. 

EPICTETUS,  a  celebrated  Stoic  philofopher,  born 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  the  fird  century,  was  the 
Have  of  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  and  one  of  Nero’s 
guard.  Domitian  banifhing  all  philofophers  from 
Rome,  about  the  year  94,  Epifletus  retired  to  Nico- 
polis  in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
and  after  his  death,  the  earthen  lamp  he  made  ufe  of  fold 
for  3000  drachmas.  He  was  a  man  of  great  modefty  ; 
which  was  eminent  in  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  in  his 
recommendation'to  others  :  hence  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  That 
there  is  no  need- of  adorning  a  man’s  houfe  with  rich 
hangings  or  paintings,  fince  the  moil  graceful  furniture 
is  temperance  and  modefty,  which  are  lading  ornaments, 
and  will  never  be  the  worfe  for  wearing.”  Of  all  the 
ancient  philofophers,  he  feems  to  have  made  the  near¬ 
ed  approaches  to  the  Chridian  morality,  and  to  have 
had  the  mod  jud  ideas  of  God  and  providence.  He 
always  poffeffed  a  cool  and  ferene  mind,  unruffled  by 
paffion  ;  and  was  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  whole  of  mo¬ 
ral  philofophy  was  included  in  thefe  words, fupport  and 
ab/laiti.  One  day,  his  mader  Epaphroditus  drove  in 
a  frolic  to  wrench  his  leg  ;  when  Epictetus  faid,  with 
a  fimile,  and  free  from  any  emotion,  “  If  you  go  on,  you 
will  certainly  break  my  leg  :  but  the  former  redoubling 
his  effort,  and  driking  it  with  all  his  drength,  he  at  lad 
broke  the  bone;  when  all  the  return  Epifletus  made  was, 

“  Did 
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Epicurean  «  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  would  break  my 
Pinlofophv.  Ieg  No  man  was  more  expert  at  reducing  the  rigour 
“  of  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics  into  practice.  He  con- 
formed  himfelf  ftriftly,  both  in  his  difcourfe  and  be¬ 
haviour,  to  the  manners  of  Socrates  and  Zeno.  He 
waged  continual  war  with  fancy  and  fortune  j  and  it  is 
an  excellence  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  he  admitted  all 
the  feverity  of  the  Stoics  without  their  fournefs,  and 
reformed  Stoicifm  as  well  as  profeffed  it ;  and  befides 
his  vindicating  the  immortality  of  the  foul  as  ftrenu- 
oufly  as  Socrates  or  any  Stoic  of  them  all,  he  declared 
openly  again!!  felf-murder,  the  lawfulnefs  of  which  was 
maintained  by  the  reft  of  the  fe£!.  Arrian,  his  difciple, 
wrote  a  large  account  of  his  life  and  death,  which  is 
loft  ;  and  preferved  four  books  of  his  difcourfes  and 
his  Enchiridion,  of  which  there  have  been  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  in  Greek  and  Latin  j  and,  in  1758,  a  tranflation 
of  them  into  Englifh  was  publifhed  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Mifs  Carter. 

EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY,  the  dodfrine  or  fy- 
ftem  of  philofophy  maintained  by  Epicurus  and  his 
followers. 

His  philofophy  confided  of  three  parts ;  canonical, 
phyfical,  and  ethereal.  The  firft  was  about  the  canons 
or  rules  of  judging.  The  cenfure  which  Tully  paffes 
upon  him  for  his  defpifing  logic,  will  hold  true  only 
with  regard  to  the  logic  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  could 
not  approve  of,  as  being  too  full  of  nicety  and  quirk. 
Epicurus  was  not  acquainted  with  the  analytical  method 
of  divifion  and  argumentation,  nor  was  he  fo  curious 
in  modes  and  formation  as  the  Stoics.  Soundnefs  and 
fimplicity  of  feme,  aflifted  with  fome  natural  reflec¬ 
tions,  was  all  his  art.  His  fearch  after  truth  proceed¬ 
ed  only  by  the  fenfes ;  to  the  evidence  of  which  he  gave 
fo  great  a  certainty,  that  he  confidered  them  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  truth,  and  termed  them  the  frjl  natural 
light  of  mankind. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  this  philofophy  he  laid  down 
atoms,  fpace,  and  gravity,  as  the  firft  principles  of  all 
things :  he  did  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  God,  but 
thought  it  beneath  his  majefty  to  concern  himfelf  with 
human  affairs :  he  held  him  a  bleffed  immortal  Being, 
having  no  affairs  of  his  own  to  take  care  of,  and  above 
meddling  with  thofe  of  others. 

As  to  his  ethics,  he  made  the  fupreme  good  of  man 
to  confift  in  pleafure,  and  confequently  fupreme  evil  in 
pain.  Nature  itfelf,  fays  he,  teaches  us  this  truth  ;  and 
prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  procure  whatever  gives 
us  pleafure,  and  avoid  what  gives  us  pain.  To  this  end 
lie  propofes  a  remedy  again!!  the  fharpnefs  of  pain  : 
this  was  to  divert  the  mind  from  it,  by  turning  our 
whole  attention  upon  the  pleafures  we  have  formerly 
enjoyed.  He  held  that  the  wife  man  mull  be  happy  as 
long  as  he  is  wife  ;  the  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  his 
wildom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  happinefs. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  a  fairer  lhow  of  honefty 
than  the  moral  doclrine  of  Epicurus.  Gaffendus  pre¬ 
tends,  that  the  pleafure  in  which  this  philofopher  has 
fixed  the  fovereign  good,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  high- 
eft  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  conjundlion  with  the  mol! 
perfed!  health  of  body  :  but  Tully,  Horace,  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
gives  us  a  very  different  account  of  it  :  indeed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  pleafure,  in  which  the  chief  happinefs  is 
luppofed  to  be  feated,  is  a  grand  problem  in  the 
Vox..  VIII.  Part  I. 
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rals  of  Epicurus.  Hence  there  were  two  kinds  of  E-  Epicurus 
picureans,  the  rigid  and  the  remifs  :  the  firft  were  thofe  1! 
who  underllood  Epicurus’s  notion  of  pleafure  in  the  ,HP'd-,uru’-. 
beft  fcnle,  and  placed  all  their  happinefs  in  the  pure 
pleafures  of  the  mind,  refulting  from  the  practice  of 
virtue ;  the  loofe  or  remifs  Epicureans,  taking  the  words 
of  that  philofopher  in  a  grofs  fenfe,  placed  all  their  hap¬ 
pinefs  in  bodily  pleafures  or  debauchery. 

EPICURUS,  the  greateft  philofopher  of  his  age,  was 
born  at  Gargettium  in  Attica,  about  340  B.  C.  in  the 
1 09th  Olympiad.  He  fettled  at  Athens  in  a  fine  garden 
he  had  bought  }  where  he  lived  with  his  friends  in  great 
tranquillity,  and  educated  a  great  number  of  difciples. 

They  lived  all  in  common  with  their  mafter.  The  re- 
fpe£!  which  his  followers  paid  to  his  memory  is  admi¬ 
rable  :  his  fchool  was  never  divided,  but  his  dodlrine 
was  followed  a  S'  an  oracle.  His  birthday  was  ftill 
kept  in  Pliny’s  time  j  the  month  he  was  born  in  was 
obferved  as  a  continual  feftival  ;  and  they  placed  his 
pi£fure  everywhere.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books, 
and  valued  himfelf  upon  making  no  quotations.  He 
raifed  the  atomical  fyftem  to  a  great  reputation,  though 
he  was  not  the  inventor  of  it,  but  had  only  made  fome 
change  in  that  of  Democritus.  As  to  his  dodlrine  con¬ 
cerning  the  fupreme  good  or  happinefs,  it  was  very 
liable  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  fome  ill  effedls  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  thence,  which  diferedited  his  fed!.  He 
was  charged  with  perverting  the  worlhip  of  the  gods, 
and  inciting  men  to  debauchery ;  but  he  did  nor  for¬ 
get  himfelf  on  this  occafion  ;  he  publi(hed  his  opi¬ 
nions  to  the  whole  world  ;  he  wrote  fome  books  of  de¬ 
votion  j  recommended  the  veneration  of  the  gods,  fo- 
briety,  and  chaftity  $  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of 
philofophical  wifdom  and  frugality.  Timocrites,  a  de- 
ferter  of  his  fed!,  fpoke  very  fcandaloufly  of  him.  Gaf¬ 
fendus  has  given  us  all  he  could  colled!  from  the 
ancients  concerning  the  perfon  and  dodlrine  of  this 
philofopher  j  who  died  of  a  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
aged  72. 

EPICYCLE,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  a  little 
circle  whofe  centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater 
circle  :  or  it  is  a  fmall  orb  or  fphere,  which  being  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with  it ; 
and  yet,  by  its  own  peculiar  motion,  carries  the  pla¬ 
net  fallened  to  it  round  its  proper  centre. 

It  was  by  means  of  epicycles  that  Ptolemy  and 
his  followers  folved  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
planets,  but  more  efpecially  their  ftations  and  retrogra- 
dations. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  Geometry ,  a  curve  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  along 
the  convex  or  concave  fide  of  the  periphery  of  another 
circle. 

EPICYEMA,  among  Phyfcians,  denotes  a  luper- 
fetation  j  being  a  falfe  conception  or  mole  happening 
after  the  birth  of  a  regular  foetus. 

EPIDAURUM,  Epidau&us,  or  Epitaurum,  iu 
y. indent  Geography ,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  built  the  fame  year,  as  is  faid,  with  Dyrrachium, 

430  years  after  the  deftrudlion  of  Troy  :  a  confiderablc 
town  formerly,  but  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  village,  cal¬ 
led  Raguji  Vecchioi  diftant  fix  miles  from  the  modem 
Ragufi.  E.  Long.  190.  Lat.  4 2°.  20'. 

EPIDAURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town 
I  i  Argc 


of 
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Epidaurus.  Argolis,  in  Peloponnefus,  on  the  Saronic  bay,  to  the 
L  ‘  fouth  of  the  promontory  Spirceum ;  called  /acred,  be- 
caufe  of  the  religious  veneration  paid  to  iEfculapius, 
whofe  temple  Hood  at  the  diftance  of  live  miles  irom 
the  town.  The  Romans,  during  a  peltilence,  being 
advifed  to  convey  the  god  to  Rome,  dent  a  fliip  with  a 
folemn  embaffy,  for  his  conveyance  j  but  while  the  Ep;- 
daurians  were  in  fufpenfe  to  part  with  him,  a  huge  ier- 
pent  failed  to  the  Ihip  j  and  being  taken  for  the  god, 
was  carried  to  Rome  in  great  folemnity.  Epidaurus 
flood  in  a  rccefs  of  the  bay,  fronting  the  eaft  ;  and  was 
fortified  by  nature,  being  inclofed  by  high  mountains 
reaching  to  the  fea,  and  rendering  it  difficult  ol  acceis. 
It  had  feveral  temples,  and  in  tne  acropolis  oi  citadel 
uvas  a  remarkable  flatue  of  Minerva.  I  be  fite  is  now 
called  Epi  thavro.  The  traces  are  kidii!in£f ,  and  it 
has  probably  been  long  deferted.  I  he  harbour  of 
Epidaurus  is  long.  Its  periplus  or  circuit  was  15 
fladia  or  near  two  miles.  I  he  entrance  is  between 
mountains,  and  on  a  fmall  rocky  peninfula  on  tne  left 
hand  are  ruins  of  a  modern  fortrefs.  Phis,  it  feems. 
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was  the  point  on  which  a  temple  of  Juno 


It  is 
grove 


flood. 

frequented  by  veffels  for  wood  or  corn.  The 
■of  ATculapius  w'as  inclofed  by  mountains,  within 
which  all  the  facriiices  as  well  of  the  Epidaurians  as 
of  flrangers  were  confumed.  One  was  called  Titthion  j 
and  on  this  the  god  when  an  infant  was  faid  to  have  been 
expofed,  and  to  have  been  fuckled  by  a  fhe-goat.  He 
was  a  great  phyfician,  and  bis  temple  was  always  crowd¬ 
ed  with  a  fick  perfons.  Beyond  it  was  tne  dormitory 
of  the  fuppliants  ;  and  near  it,  a  circular  edifice  called 
the  T/10/us,  built  by  Polycietus,  of  white  marble,  worth 
feeing.  The  grove,  befides  others  temples,  was  adorn 


ed  with  a  portico,  and  a  fountain  remarkable  for  its  roof 


and  decorations.  T  he  bath  of  /t'culapius  was  one  ot  the 
benefactions  of  Antoninus  P.U',  while  a  Roman  fena- 


tor  ;  as  was  alfo  a  houfe  for  the  reception  of  pregnant 


written  Epidanrus 

women  who  _  .  I,' 

Epido'se. 


century  fix  marbles  remained,  on  which  were 
in  the  Doric  dialed  the  names  of  men  and 
had  been  patients  of  the  god,  with  the  diflemper  each 
had  laboured  under,  and  the  remedies  he  had  direCled. 
Dr  Chandler  found  only  a  couple  of  votive  inferiptions, 
and  two  pedeffals  of  flatues,  one  of  which  reprefented  a 
Roman,  and  was  erected  by  the  city  of  the  Epidau- 
The  fladium  was  near  the  temple.  It  was  of 


nans. 


earth,  as  molt  in  Greece  were.  At  the  upper  end  are 
feats  of  ftone,  but  thefe  were  continued  along  the  fetes 
only  a  few  yards.  A  vaulted  paffage  leading  under¬ 
neath  into  the  area,  now  choked  up,  was  a  private  way 
by  which  the  agonothetre  or  prefidents  with  the  priefls 
and  perfons  of  diltinClion  entered.  Two  large  cjfierns 
or  refervoirs  remain,  made  by  Antoninus  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  rain  water.  Beyond  them  is  a  dry  water- 


courfe  :  and  in  the  mountain-lide  on  the  right  hand  are 


woman  and  dying  perfons,  who  before  were  removed 
out  of  the  inclofure,  to  be  delivered  or  to  expire  in  the 
open  air.  The  remains  are  heaps  of  llones,  pieces  of 
brick  wall,  and  fcattered  fragments  of  marble  ;  befides 
fome  churches  or  rather  piles  or  rubbifh  mifcalled, 
being  defiitute  of  doors,  roofs,  or  any  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment.  The  Hatue  of  ALfcuitpius  was  half  as  big  as 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  It  was  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  as  the  infeription  proved,  by 
Thrafymedes  fon  of  Arignotus  of  Paros.  He  was  re¬ 
prefented  fitting,  holding  his  Half,  with  one  hand  on 
the  head  of  a  ferpent,  and  a  dog  lying  by  him.  I  wo 
Argive  heroes,  Bellerophon  combating  with  the  mon- 
Her  Chimsera,  and  Perfeus  fevering  the  head  of  JYledufa, 
were  carved  on  the  throne.  Many  tablets  defcnbcd 
the  cures  performed  by  the  deity,  yet  he  had  not  e- 
fcaped  contumely  and  robbery.  Dionyfius  deprived 
him  of  his  golden  beard,  affirming  that  it  was  unfeem- 
ly  in  him  to  appear  in  that  manner  when  his  father 
Apollo  was  always  feen  with  his  face  fmooth.  Syria 
amaffed  the  precious  offerings  belonging  to  him  and  to 
Apollo  and  Jupiter  at  Delphi  and  Olympia,  to  pay 
his  army  before  Athens.  The  marks  in  the  walls  tcl- 
tified  that  a  great  number  had  been  plucked  down. 
A  few  fragments  of  white  marble  exquiiiteiy  carved 
occur  in  the  heap  of  the  temple.  The  inclofure  of  the 
temple  once  abounded  in  inferiptions.  In  the  iccond 


the  marble  feats  of  the  theatre,  overgrow  n  with  bullies. 
The  fprings  and  wells  by  the  ruins  are  now  fuppoied  to 
poffefs  many  excellent  properties.  To  thefe  and  a 
good  air,  Dr  Chandler  thinks,  with  the  recreations  of 
the  theatre  and  of  the  fiadium,  and  to  the  medicinal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  priefis,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  both  the  recovery  of  the  fick  and  the  reputation 
of  ALfculapius. 

Epidaurus,  with  the  furname  Limera,  to  difiinguifh 
it  from  the  Epidaurus  of  Argolis  ;  called  fo,  either  Irom 
its  meadows  or  its  commodious  harbours  (Stephanus, 
Apollodorus) :  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  Ionian  fea, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  fituated  w  here 
now  Molvafia.  Hands,  in  the  Morea.  E.  Long.  23.  30. 
Lat.  35.40. 

EPIDEMIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feHivals  kept 
in  honour  of  Apoljo  and  Diana,  at  the  Hated  feaions, 
when  thofe  deities,  who  could  not  be  prefent  every¬ 
where,  were  fuppofed  to  vifit  different  places,  in  order 
to  receive  the  vows  of  their  adorers. 

EPIDEMIC,  among  phyficians,  an  epithet  of  dif- 
eafes  which  at  certain  times  are  popular,  attacking 
great  numbers  at  or  near  the  fame  time. 

EPIDENDRUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  gynandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  leventh  order  Orcludeee.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex _ This  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  fruit  called 

vanilla ,  and  which  is  uftd  in  perfuming  chocolate,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  fnuff. 

EPIDERMIS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-lkin. 
See  Anatomy  Index.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
s 7ri.  on,  over  \  and  fkin . 

EPIDICAS1A,  among  the  Athenians.  Daugh¬ 
ters  inheriting  their  parents  eHate  were  obliged  to 
marry  their  neareff  relation  ;  which  gave  occalion  to 
perfons  of  the  fame  family  to  go  to  law  with  one 
another,  each  pretending  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  heirefs  than  the  refl.  The  fuit  was  called 
diK/i :  and  the  virgin,  about  whom  the  relations  contell- 
ed,  s TnSucoz. 

EPIDIDYMIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  little  round  body, 
on  the  back  of  each  teHicle  ;  called  alfo  parajlata.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

EPIGAxA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes.  See  Botany  Index.' 

EPIDOTiE,  certain  deities  who  prefided  over  the 

growth 
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Spifallric  growth  of  children.  They  were  woi  flapped  by  the 
.  11  Lacedaemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by  thofe  who 
'*  ^  "  were  perfecuted  by  the  ghofts  of  the  dead,  &c. 

EPIGASTRIC  REGION,  a  part  or  iubdivifion  of 
the  abdomen.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

EPIGLOE  I  IS,  in  jdnatorny,  one  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  or  windpipe.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

EPIGONI,  the  Ions  and  defcendants  of  the  Grecian 
heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  full  Theban  war.  The 
war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  ancient  hiltory.  It 
was  undertaken  ten  years  after  the  firth  The  fons  of 
thofe  who  had  perilhed  in  the  firft  war,  refolved  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  againft 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Therfander  ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  of  Alcmreon  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus, 
about  1307  years  before  Chriih  The  Argives  were 
aflifled  by  the  Corinthians,  the  people  of  Mefienia, 
Arcadia,  and  Megara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one  common 
caufe.  Thefe  two  hodile  armies  met  and  engaged  on 
the  banks  of  the  Glillas.  The  fight  was  obllinate  and 
bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Epigoni,  and  fome 
of  the  Thebans  tied  to  Illyricum  with  Leodamas  their 
general,  while  others  retired  into  Thebe«,  where  they 
were  foon  belieged,  and  forced  to  furrender.  In  this 
war  YEgialeus  was  the  only  one  who  was  killed,  and 
his  father  Adraflus  was  the  only  one  who  elcaped  alive 
in  the  firft  war.  This  whole  war,  as  Paufanias  ob- 
ferves,  was  written  in  verfe  ;  and  Callinus,  who  quotes 
fome  of  the  verfes,  afcribes  them  to  Homer,  which  opi¬ 
nion  has  been  adopted  by  many  writers.  “  For  my 
part  (continues  the  geographer),  I  own,  that  next  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odyffey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  feen  a 
finer  poem.”  The  defcendants  of  the  veteran  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  ferved  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
who  had  children  by  Afiatic  women,  were  alfo  called 
Epigoni,  (Juftin). 

EPIGRAM,  in  Poetry,  a  Ihort  poem  in  verfe,  treat¬ 
ing  only  of  one  thing,  and  ending  with  fome  lively, 
ingenious,  and  natur.al  thought  or  point.  The  word  is 
formed  of  lit i[f>ctptpx  infcription ,  of  iTnfgxpttv  to  wfcribe 
or  write  upon. 

Epigrams,  then,  originally  fignify  infcriptions ;  and 
they  drive  their  origin  from  thofe  infcriptions  placed 
by  the  ancients  on  their  tombs,  ftatues,  temples,  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  6c c.  Thefe,  at  firft,  were  only  fimple  mo¬ 
nograms  :  afterwards,  increasing  their  length,  they 
made  them  in  verfe,  to  'be  the  more  eafily  retained  : 
Herodotus  and  others  have  tranfmitted  to  us  feveral 
of  them.  Such  little  poems  retained  the  name  of  epi¬ 
grams,  even  after  the  delign  of  their  firft  inftitution 
was  varied,  and  people  began  to  ufe  them  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  little  facts  and  accidents,  the  characterizing  of 
perfons,  Sec.  The  point  or  turn  is  a  quality  much  in¬ 
filled  on  by  the  critics,  who  require  the  epigram  con- 
ftantly  to  clofe  with  fomething  poignant  and  unexpect¬ 
ed,  to  which  all  the  reft  of  the  compolition  is  only 
preparatory  ;  whilft  others,  on  the  contrary,  exclude 
t he  point,  and  require  the  thought  to  be  equally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  poem,  without  laying  the  whole 
ft  refs  on  the  clofe  :  the  former  is  ufually  Martial’s 
praCtice,  and  the  latter  that  of  Catullus. 

The  Greek  epigrams  have  fcarce  any  thing  of  the 
point  or  brilknels  of  the  Latin  one  :  thofe  collected 
in  the  Anthology  have  molt  of  them  a  remarkable  air 
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of  eafe  and  fimplicity,  attended  with  fomething  juft  and 
witty  ;  fuch  as  we  find  in  a  fenlible  pealant,  or  a  child 
that  has  wit.  I  hey  have  nothing  that  bites,  but 
fomething  that  tickles.  Though  they  want  the  fait  of 
Martial,  yet  to  a  good  tafte  they  are  not  infipid  ;  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  of  them,  which  are  quite  fiat  and  fpirit- 
lefs.  However,  the  general  faintnefs  and  delicacy  of 
the  pleafantry  in  them  has  given  occafion  for  a  Greek 
epigram,  or  epigram  a  /a  Greque ,  to  denote,  among  the 
French,  an  epigram  void  of  fait  or  lharpnefs. 

The  epigram  admits  of  great  variety  of  fubjeCts  : 
fome  are  made  to  praife,  and  others  to  latirize  ;  which 
laft  are  much  the  eafielf,  ill-nature  ierving  inltead  of 
point  and  wit.  Boileau’s  epigrams  are  all  fatires  on 
one  or  another  ;  thole  of  Des  Reaux  are  all  made  in 
honour  of  his  friends ;  and  thofe  of  Mad.  Scudery  are 
fo  many  eloges.  The  epigram  being  only  a  fingle 
thought,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  exprefs  it  in  a  great 
number  of  verfes. 

EPIGRAPHS,  among  antiquarians,  denotes  the 
infcription  of  a  building,  pointing  out  the  time  when, 
the  perfons  by  whom,  the  ufes,  and  the  like,  for  which 
it  was  ereCted. 

EPILEPSY,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  what  is 
othervvile  called  the  falling Jicknefs,  from  the  patient’s 
falling  fuddenly  on  the  ground.  See  Medicine  Index. 

EPILOBIUM,  the  Willow  Here  ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  oCtandria  clals  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Cahjcanthe- 
mte.  See  Botany  Index. 

EPILOGUE,  in  Oratory ,  the  end  or  conclufion  of 
a  dilcourfe,  ordinarily  containing  a  recapitulation  of 
the  principal  matters  delivered. 

Epilogue,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  fpeech  addreffed 
to  the  audience,  after  the  play  is  over,  by  one  of  the 
principal  aCtors  therein  ;  ufually  containing  fome  retlec- 
tions  on  certain  incidents  in  the  play,  efpecially  thofe 
in  the  part  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  it  ;  and  having 
fomewhat  of  pleafantry,  intended  to  compofe  the  pal- 
fions  railed  in  the  courfeof  the  reprefentation  :  A  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  ridiculed  by  the  Spetiator ;  and  compared 
to  a  merry  jigg  upon  the  organ  after  a  good  fermon, 
to  wipe  away  any  imprelTions  that  might  have  been 
made  thereby,  and  fend  the  people  away  juft  as  they 
came. 

EPIMED1UM,  Barren-wort;  a  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Conjdalet.  See 
Botany  Index. 

EPIMENIDES,  an  ancient  poet  and  pliilofopher, 
was  born  at  Gnoffus  in  Crete.  Contrary  to  the  cultom 
of  his  country,  he  always  wore  his  hair  long  ;  which, 
according  to  fome,  was  becaufe  he  was  alhamed  of 
being  thought  a  Cretan  :  and  indeed  he  docs  not  leem 
to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  ifthat 
verfe  cited  by  St  Paul  be,  as  it  is  generally  believed  to 
be,  his ;  “  The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  brafts, 
flow  bellies.”  Many  itories  arc  related  of  him,  too 
wonderful  to  merit  attention  ;  however,  his  reputation 
was  fo  great  over  all  Greece,  that  he  was  there  elleem- 
cd  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  The  Athenians  being  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  plague,  and  commanded  by  the  oracle 
to  make  a  lolemn  lutlratiou  of  the  city,  lent  Nicias, 
the  fon  of  Niceratus,  with  a  (hip  to  Crete,  to  delirc 
Epimenides  to  come  to  them.  He  accepted  their  in- 
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vitation,  accompanied  the  mefiengers  to  Athens,  per* 
formed  the  luftration  of  the  city,  and  the  plague  ceafed. 
Here  he  contrafled  an  acquaintance  with  Solon,  whom 
he  privately  inftrudted  in  the  proper  methods  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Having 
fin  idled  his  bufinefs  at  Athens,  the  citizens  offered  him 
many  valuable  prefents  and  high  honours,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  {hip  to  carry  him  back  to  Crete  •,  but  he  return¬ 
ed  their  prefents,  and  would  accept  of  nothing  except 
a  little  branch  of  the  facred  olive  preferved  in  the  ci¬ 
tadel  ;  and  defired  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Gnodians.  Having  obtained  this,  he 
returned  to  Crete  ;  where  he  died  foon  after,  aged 
1  57  years  :  or  as  the  Cretans,  confidently  with  their 
character,  pretended,  299-  De  vvas  a  grea^  Poe^»  ar)d 
wrote  5000  verfes  on  “  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,” 
6500  “  on  the  building  of  the  diip  Argo  and  Jafon’s 
expedition  to  Colchis,”  and  4000  “  concerning  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.”  He  wrote  alfo  in  profe,  “  Con¬ 
cerning  facrifices  and  the  commonwealth  of  Crete.” 
St  Jerome  likewife  mentions  his  “  book  of  oracles  and 
refponfey.”  The  Lacedemonians  procured  his  body, 
and  preferved  it  among  them  by  the  advice  of  an  ora¬ 
cle  ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  was  reckoned  the 
feventh  wife  man  by  thofe  who  refufcd  to  admit  Peri- 
ander  into  the  number. 

EPIMETHEUS,  a  fon  of  Japetus  and  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconfiderately  married 
Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  He  had  the  curiofity  to  open  the  box  which 
Pandora  had  brought  with  her,  and  from  thence  iffued 
a  train  of  evils,  which  from  that  moment  have  never 
ceafed  to  afflift  the  human  race.  Hope  was  the  only 
one  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not 
having  a  fufficient  time  to  efcape,  and  it  is  (lie  alone 
who  comforts  men  under  misfortunes.  Epimetheus 
was  changed  into  a  monkey  by  the  gods,  and  fent  into 
the  ifland  Pithecu'a. 

EP1PHANIUS,  St,  an  ancient  father  of  the 
church,  born  at  Befanducan,  a  village  in  Paleftine, 
about  the  year  332.  He  founded  a  monaftery  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  prefided  over  it.  He  was 
afterwards  elefted  bilhop  of  Salamis  ;  when  he  fided 
with  Paulinus  againft  Meletius,  and  ordained  in  Pale¬ 
ftine  Paulinian  the  brother  of  St  Jerome ;  on  which  a 
conteft  arofe  between  him  and  John  bifhop  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  He  afterwards  called  a  council  in  the  ifland  of 
Cvprus,  in  which  he  procured  a  prohibition  of  the 
reading  of  Origen’s  writings  •,  and  made  ufe  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  Theophilus  bifhop  of  Alex¬ 
andria  to  engage  St  Chryfoftom  to  declare  in  favour 
of  that  decree  :  but  not  meeting  with  fuccefs,  he  went 
himfelf  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  would  not  have 
any  converfation  with  St  Chryfoftom  j  and  formed  the 
deifign  of  entering  the  church  of  the  apoftles  to  publifh 
his  condemnation  of  Origen  •,  but  being  informed  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  expofed,  he  refolved 
to  return  to  Cyprus  j  but  died  at  fea  in  the  year  403. 
His  works  were  printed  in  Greek,  at  Bafil,  1544,  in 
folio  ;  and  were  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin,  in 
which  language  they  have  been  often  reprinted.  Peta- 
vius  revifed  and  corrected  the  Greek  text  by  two  manu- 
fcripts,  and  publilhed  it  together  with  a  new  tranflation 
at  Paris  in  1622.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Cologne  in  1682, 


EPIPHANY,  a  Chriftian  feftival,  otherwife  called  Epiphany 
the  Manifejlation  of  Chrijl  to  the  Gentiles,  obferved  on  ." 
the  fixth  of  January,  in  honour  of  the  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  three  magi  or  wife  men,  who  came  to 
adore  him  and  bring  him  prefents.  The  feaft  of  epi¬ 
phany  was  not  originally  a  diftindl  feftival  •,  but  made  a 
part  of  that  of  the  nativity  of  Chrift,  which  being  cele¬ 
brated  12  days,  the  firft  and  laft  of  which  were  high 
or  chief  days  of  folemnity,  either  of  thefe  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  epiphany,  as  that  word  fignifies  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Chrift  in  the  world. 

The  word  in  the  original  Greek,  nrttfMM,  fignifies 
appearance  or  apparition ;  and  was  applied,  as  fome  cri¬ 
tics  will  have  it,  to  this  feaft,  on  account  of  the  ftar 
which  appeared  to  the  magi. — St  Jerome  and  St  Chry¬ 
foftom  take  the  epiphany  for  the  day  of  our  Saviour’s 
baptifm,  when  he  was  declared  to  men  by  the  voice, 

Hie  ejl  flius  mens  dile&us ,  in  quo  tnihi  complacui :  “  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed.”  And 
accordingly  it  is  ftill  obferved  by  the  Cophtae  and  Ethi¬ 
opians  in  that  view.  Others  contend,  that  the  feaft  of 
Chriftmas,  or  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  was  held  in 
divers  churches  on  this  day  ;  which  had  the  deno¬ 
mination  epiphany  or  appearance ,  by  reafon  of  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  firft  appearance  on  earth  at  that  time.  And  it 
mull  be  allowed,  that  the  word  is  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  fathers,  not  for  the  appearance  of  the  ftar 
to  the  magi,  but  for  that  of  our  Saviour  to  the  world  : 

In  which  fenfe  St  Paul  ufes  the  word  epipliania  in  his 
fecond  epiftle  to  Timothy,  i.  10. 

EPIPHONEMA.  See  Oratory,  N°  96. 

EPIPHORA,  in  Medicine,  a  preternatural  defluxion 
of  the  eyes,  w’hen  they  continually  difeharge  a  fliarp 
ferous  humour,  which  excoriates  the  cheeks.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index. 

EPIPHYSIS,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

EPIPLOCELE,  in  Medicine,  is  a  kind  of  hernia 
or  rupture,  in  which  the  omentum  fubfides  into  the 
ferotum. 

EPIPLOOMPHALON,  in  Medicine,  an  hernia 
umbilicalis,  proceeding  from  the  omentum  falling  into 
the  region  of  the  umbilicus  or  navel. 

EPIPLOON.  See  Omentum,  Anatomy  Index. 

EPIRUS,  a  diftrift  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by.  Etolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  north  by  Theflaly  and  Macedon,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Ionian  fea.  This  country  was  anciently  go¬ 
verned  by  its  own  princes,  in  which  ftate  it  made  a 
very  confiderable  figure.  The  country,  according  to 
Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Dodanim  the  fon  of 
Javan  and  grandfon  of  Japhet.  The  people  were  very 
warlike  ;  but  they  continued  in  their  favage  ftate 
long  after  their  neighbours  were  civilized  j  whence  the 
iflanders  ufed  to  threaten  their  offenders  with  tranfpor- 
tation  to  Epirus.  Their  horfes  were  in  great  requeft 
among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  dogs  produced  in 
one  of  the  divifions  called  Moloffus  ;  and  hence  thefe 
dogs  were  called  by  the  Romans  Moloffi. 

The  hiftory  of  Epirus  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles  by  Deidamia  the  daughter 
of  Lycomedes  king  of  Scyros.  He  is  faid  to  have  behaved 
with  great  bravery  at  the  liege  of  Troy  •,  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  behaved  with  no  lefs  barbarity.  After  the 
city  was  taken,  he  is  faid  to  have  killed  old  King  Priam 
with  his  own  hand  }  to  have  thrown  Aftyanax  the  fon 
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Epirus,  of  He£tor  and  Andromache  headlong  from  a  high 
“■”v  tower  •,  and  facrificed  Polyxena  the  daughter  of  Priam 
on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  He  carried  Andromache 
with  him  into  Epirus,  where  he  fettled  by  the  advice 
of  the  famous  foothfayer  Helenus,  one  of  Priam’s  Tons, 
who  had  ferved  during  the  Trojan  war  both  under  his 
father  and  himfelf.  The  only  remarkable  period  of 
the  hiftory  of  Epirus  is  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus  II.  who 
made  war  upon  the  Romans.  He  was  invited  into 
Italy  by  the  Tarentines  •,  and  embarked  about  280 
B.  C.  After  having  efcaped  many  dangers  by  fea,  he 
landed  in  that  country,  and  with  great  difficulty  gain¬ 
ed  a  viftory  over  the  Romans ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
See  Rome,  utterly  defeated  by  them  f,  and  obliged  to  return 
into  his  own  country.  To  retrieve  his  honour,  he 
then  undertook  an  expedition  againft  Macedon  ; 
where  he  overthrew  Antigonus,  and  at  laft  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  then  formed  a 
defign  of  fubduing  all  the  other  Grecian  Hates  ;  but 
met  with  fuch  an  obflinate  refiftance  at  Lacedaemon, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the  enterprife  ;  and  was 
foon  after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos  by  a  woman, 
who  from  the  wall  threw  a  tile  upon  his  head.  Dei- 
damia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  was  the  laft 
that  fat  on  the  throne  of  Epirus.  She  is  faid  to  have 
been  murdered  after  a  (hort  reign  j  upon  which  the 
Epirots  formed  themfelves  into  a  republic. 

Under  the  new  form  of  government  Epirus  never 
made  any  confiderable  figure,  but  feems  rather  to  have 
been  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The 
Romans  having  conquered  Philip  king  of  that  country, 
reftored  the  Epirots  to  their  ancient  liberty  ;  but  they, 
forgetful  of  this  favour,  foon  after  took  up  arms  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Perfeus.  As  a  puniffiment  for  this  ingratitude, 
the  Romans  gave  orders  to  Paulus  Emilius,  after  the 
rcduflion  of  Macedon,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Epirus, 
and  level  them  with  the  ground.  This  was  punctual¬ 
ly  executed  throughout  the  whole  country  on  the  fame 
day  and  at  the  fame  hour.  The  booty  was  fold,  and 
each  foot-foldier  had  200  denarii,  that  is,  fix  pounds 
nine  (hillings  and  two  pence,  and  each  of  the  horfe 
the  double  of  this  fum.  An  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  were  made  (laves,  and  fold  to  the  beft  bid¬ 
der  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  Nor  did  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Rome  flop  here  •,  all  the  cities  of  Epirus,  to 
the  number  of  70,  were  difmantled,  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  country  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  tried, 
and  moft  of  them  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  After  this  terrible  blow,  Epirus  never  recover¬ 
ed  its  ancient  fplendor.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  the 
Achtean  league,  it  was  made  part  of  the  province  of 
Macedon  *,  but  when  Macedon  became  a  diocefe,  E- 
pirus  was  made  a  province  of  itfelf,  called  the  province 
of  Old  Epirus ,  to  dillinguilh  it  from  New  Epirus ,  an¬ 
other  province  lying  to  the  eaft  of  it.  On  the  divifion 
of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  and 
continued  under  them  till  the  taking  of  Conftantinople 
by  the  Latins,  when  Michael  Angelus,  a  prince  near¬ 
ly  related  to  the  Greek  emperor,  feized  on  Etolia  and 
Epirus,  of  which  he  declared  himfelf  defpot  or  prince  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Theodorus,  who  took^ 
feveral  towns  from  the  Latins,  and  fo  far  enlarged  his 
dominions,  that,  difdaining  the  title  of  defpot ,  he  af¬ 
firmed  that  of  emperor ,  and  was  crowned  by  Deme¬ 
trius  archb'fhop  ot  Bulgaria.  Charles,  the  laft  prince 


of  this  family,  dying  without  lawful  ilTue,  bequeathed  Epifcopacy. 
Epirus  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons,  who  were  v— v— -1 
-  driven  out  by  Amurath  the  fecond.  Great  part  of 
Epirus  was  afterwards  held  by  the  noble  family  of  the 
Caftriots  j  who,  though  they  were  mailers  of  all  Alba¬ 
nia,  yet  ilyled  themfelves  princes  of  Epirus.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  famous  George  Caftriot,  furnamed  Scan- 
derbeg ,  Epirus  fell  to  the  Venetians,  who  were  foon 
difpoffeffed  of  it  by  the  Turks ;  in  whofe  hands  it  ilill  con¬ 
tinues,  being  now  known  by  the  name  of  Albania ,  which 
comprehends  the  Albania  of  the  ancients,  all  Epirus,  and 
that  part  of  Dalmatia  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  Turks. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  church-government, 
in  which  diocefan  biftiops  are  eftablilhed  as  diftinft  from 
and  fuperior  to  prielts  or  prelbyters.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  it  is  a  long  time  fince  the  minifters 
of  religion  have  been  diitinguilhed  into  different  orders, 
and  that  it  has  been  much  controverted  whether  the 
diftinction  be  of  divine  or  human  right ;  whether  it  was 
fettled  in  the  apollolic  age  or  afterwards.  (See  Bi-  r 
shop).  This  controverfy  commenced  foon  after  the  Comraence- 
Reformation  ;  and  has  been  agitated  with  great  warmth  ment  ot  lhe 
between  the  F.pifcopalians  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Pref6^ .. 
bi/terians  and  Independents  on  the  other.  Among  the 
Proteftant  churches  abroad ,  thofe  which  were  reformed 
by  Luther  and  his  affociates  are  in  general  epifcopal ; 
whilft  fuch  as  follow  the  do&rines  of  Calvin  have  for 
the  moft  part  thrown  off  the  order  of  bifhops  as  one  of 
the  corruptions  of  popery.  In  England, ,  however,  the 
controverfy  has  been  confidered  as  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  on  the  Continent ;  for  it  has  there  been  ftre- 
nuoufly  maintained  by  one  party,  that  the  epifcopal  order 
is  effential  to  the  conftitution  of  the  church  ;  and  by 
others,  that  it  is  a  pernicious  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  men,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  (cap¬ 
ture.  Though  the  queftion  has  for  fome  time  lain  al- 
moft  dormant,  and  though  we  have  no  defire  to  revive 
it  j  yet  as  a  work  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  be  deem¬ 
ed  defective,  did  it  contain  no  account  whatever  of  a 
controverfy  which  has  employed  fome  of  the  ableft  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  pad  and  prefent  centuries,  we  (hall  give  a  fair 
though  (hort  view  of  the  chief  arguments  by  which  the 
advocates  of  each  contending  party  have  endeavoured 
to  fupport  their  own  caufe,  leaving  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themfelves  where  the  truth  lies.  See  Indepen¬ 
dents  and  Presbyterians.  a 

The  Independent  maintains,  that  under  the  gofpel  The  I»He- 
difpenfation  there  is  nothing  which  bears  the  (mailed  j* 
refemblance  to  an  exclufive  priellhood  ;  that  Chrill  and 
his  apoftles  conftituted  no  permanent  order  of  minifters 
in  the  church  j  but  that  any  man  who  has  a  firm  belief 
in  revelation,  a  principle  of  fincere  and  unaffedled  pie¬ 
ty,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion  and  communicating 
inftruiflion,  and  a  ferious  inclination  to  engage  in  the 
important  employment  of  promoting  the  cverlafting  fal- 
vation  of  mankind  ;  is  to  all  intents  and  purpoles  a  re¬ 
gular  minifter  of  the  New  Teftament,  efpecially  if  he 
have  an  invitation  to  the  paftoral  oftice  from  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fociety  of  Chriftians. 

Againft  this  fcheme,  which  fuppofes  the  rights  of 
Chriftians  all  equal  and  common,  and  acknowledges  no 
authority  in  the  church  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  the  election  of  her  members,  the  Proteftant  Epil-  ? 
coDalian  rcafons  in  the  following  manner.  He  admits,  p  f  o  *1 
as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  our  blcffcd  Lord  gave  to»r*un„  mi 
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2pii.opacy.none  of  his  immediate  followers  authority  or  jurifdi&ion 
cf  fucli  a  nature  as  could  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  civil  magiftrate,  for  all  fuch  authority  was  dilclaim- 
ed  by  himfelf :  “  My  kingdom  (faid  he  to  Pilate)  is 
not  of  this  world  and  to  a  certain  perfon  who  alked 
him  to  decide  a  queflion  of  property  between  him  and 
his  brother,  he  replied,  “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or 
a  divider  over  you  ?”  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
Chrift  came  into  this  world  to  “  turn  men  from  darknefs 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living 
God  ;  that  he  gave  himfelf  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himfelf  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works  ;  that  ot  thefe  works 
many  are  fuch  as  unregenerate  humanity  has  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  perform,  and  that  the  doctrines  which  he  re¬ 
vealed  are  (uch  as  human  reafon  could  never  have  difco- 
vered  ;  the  advocate  for  epifcopacy  thinks  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  expedient,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  that, 
when  he  aicended  into  heaven,  he  lhould  eftablilh  upon 
earth  fome  authority  to  illuftrate  the  revelation  which 
he  had  given,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  he  had  enabled.  There  is  nothing,  continues 
he,  more  ftritlly  required  of  Chriftians,  than  that  they 
live  together  in  unity,  profefling  the  fame  faith,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  worihip,  and  pradtifing  the  fame  vir¬ 
tues.  But  as  men  have  very  different  paffions,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  purfuits,  fuch  unity  would  be  impofflble, 
were  they  not  linked  together  in  one  fociety  under  the 
government  of  perfons  authorifed  to  watch  over  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  to  prefcribe  the  forms  of  public 
worihip,  and  to  explain  the  nature,  and  inculcate  the 
church,  the  neceffity  of  the  feveral  virtues.  The  fociety  of  Chri- 
hmgdom  of  (Bans,  in  refpect  of  its  unity  and  organization,  is  cora- 
/.YYzi'f?;,  .and  pared  to  the  human  body  :  for  “as  we  have  many 
of  Cod.  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the 
fame  office  ;  fo  we  being  many  are  one  body  in  Chrift, 
and  every  one  members  one  of  another,”  (Rom.  xii. 
.4,  5.).  It  is  called  the  church ,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  its  affairs,  like  thofe  of 
every  other  kingdom,  are  adminillered  by  proper  offi¬ 
cers  in  fubordination  to  the  one  Lord,  who,  “  when 
he  afcended  up  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  gave 
fome  apoftles,  and  fome  prophets,  and  fome  pallors 
and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  faints,  for  the 
work  of  the  minillry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Chrift  (Ephef.  iv.  8. — 13.).  T  hat  thofe  various  or¬ 
ders  of  minifters  were  veiled  with  real  authority  in  the 
church  might  be  inferred  from  principles  of  reafon  as 
well  as  from  the  dictates  of  revelation.  A  fociety 
without  fome  fort  of  government,  government  without 
laws,  or  laws  without  an  executive  power,  is  a  diredt 
The  church  abfurdity.  Where  there  are  laws,  fome  muff  govern, 
governed  and  others  be  governed  ;  fome  mull  command,  and 
by  proper  ethers  obey;  fome  mull  diredt,  and  others  fubmit  to 
diredlion.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature ;  it  is  likewife 
the  language  of  feripture.  “  Obey  them  (fays  the  in- 
fpired  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews)  who  have 
the  rule  over  you,  and  fubmit  yourfelves  ;  for  they 
watch  for  your  fouls  as  they  that  muit  give  account.” 
A  text  which  ffiows  that  the  authority  of  the  minifters 
of  religion  was  diftindt  from  that  of  the  civil  magi- 
llrate,  whofe  duty  is  to  watch,  not  for  the  fouls ,  but  for 
the  lives  and  properties ,  of  his  fubjedls. 

Of  the  fociety  thus  conftituted,  it  was  not,  as  of  a 
philofophical  fedt,  left  to  every  man’s  choice  whether  or 
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not  he  would  become  a  member.  All  who  embrace  Epifcop.-’.cy. 
the  faith  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  are  required  to  ~"v“~ ““ ' 

be  baptized,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  benefits  of  Al!  (-j.^ 
redemption  :  but  one  great  purpole  for  which  baptifrn  ftuns  re- 
was  inllituted,  is  to  be  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  quired  to 
church  of  Chrift  ;  “  for  by  one  fpirit  are  we  .all  bapti-l,e  mem- 
zed  into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  ,iie 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free,”  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.).  Of 
baptilm,  whatever  be  the  importance,  it  is  evident, 
that  to  receive  it,  is  not,  like  the  practice  of  juftice,  cr  the 
veneration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  duty  refulting  from 
the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  ;  that  its  whole  efficacy,  which  in  fcripture  is  faid 
to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  remiffion  of  11ns,  is  derived 
from  poftive  irfitution  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  external 
rite  can  be  ot  no  avail,  but  when  it  is  adminillered 
in  the  manner  preferibed,  and  by  a  perfon  authorifed  to 
adminilier  it.  That  all  Chriftians  are  not  veiled  with 
this  authority,  as  one  of  the  common  privileges  of  the 
faith,  appears  from  the  commiffion  which  our  Savi-  j 
our  after  his  refurreclion  gave  to  his  apoftles.  AtAllchr.i- 
that  period,  we  are  allured  that  the  number  of  his  fol-  n“t 
lowers  was  not  lefs  than  five  hundred ;  yet  we  find,  that  tEdmi^i 
to  the  eleven  difeipfes  only  did  “  he  come  and  fpeak,  fay-  fter  the  fa- 
ing,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  incraments. 
earth  ;  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bapti¬ 
zing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

Of  the  500  difciples  there  is  furely  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  were  not  many  well  qualified  to  iiiftruft 
either  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  in  the  dodtrines  of  the  gof- 
pel ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  any  one  of  them  could  have 
walhed  his  convert  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  as  well  as  St  Peter  or  St  John  ;  but  fuch  an 
unauthorifed  walhing  would  not  have  been  Chriftian 
baptifrn,  nor  of  equal  validity  with  it,  any  more  than 
the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  is  the  judgement  of  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  the  com¬ 
miffion  of  the  fovereign  which  gives  force  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  court  ;  it  is  the  commiffion  of  Chrift 
which  gives  validity  to  baptifrn.  The  fame  reafoning 
is  applicable  to  the  Lord’s  (upper,  which,  if  it  be  not 
adminillered  by  thofe  who  have  authority  for  fuch  ad- 
miniftration,  cannot  be  deemed  a  facrament  of  Clnift’s 
inllitution. 

Thefe  two  rites  are  the  external  badges  of  our  pro- 
felhon.  By  the  one ,  we  are  incorporated  into  that  fo¬ 
ciety  of  which  our  Redeemer  is  the  head  and  fove¬ 
reign  :  in  the  celebration  of  the  other ,  we  have  a  right 
to  join,  whilfl:  of  that  iociety  we  continue  members. 

But  if  by  an  open  and  fcandalous  dilregnrd  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  golpel,  we  lhould  prove  ourlelves  unworthy 
of  its  privileges,  the  fame  perfons  who  are  authorifed 
to  admit  us  into  the  church,  are  likewife  veiled  with 
authority  to  call  us  out  of  it  :  for  to  them  were  given 
“  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (or  the  church), 
with  affurar.ee,  that  whatfoever  they  lhould  bind  on 
earth,  lhould  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatloever  they 
lhould  loofe  on  earth,  lhould  be  loofed  in  heaven,” 
(Mat.xviii.  x8.).  Asbaptifm  is  to  be  adminillered  folong 
as  there  lhall  be  perfons  to  be  enlifted  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  Chrift,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  celebrated 
fo  long  as  it  lhall  be  the  duty  of  loldiers  to  adhere  to 
the  llandard  of  their  leader  and  their  head  ;  and  as  it  is 
likewife  to  be  feared  that  there  will  never  come  a  time 
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Ep  fcopaey.  when  all  Chridians  (hall  “  walk  worthy  of  the  voca¬ 
tion  wherewith  they  are  called  j”  it  follows,  that  this 
power  of  keys,  which  was  originally  given  to  the  a- 
poftles,  mud  continue  in  the  church  through  ail  ages, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  But  as  we  have  ften, 
that  it  was  not  at  firft  intruded  to  all  the  difciples  in 
common,  as  one  of  the  privileges  infeparable  from  their 
uth  rity  ofprofeflion,  and  as  no  body  of  men  can  poilioly  transfer 
wh  h  they  an  authority  of  which  they  themfelves  were  never  pof- 
wtrei  v  r  fejfed i  it  is  certain,  that  even  now  it  cannot,  by  the 
eleflion  of  one  clafs  of  Chridians,  be  delegated  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  mud,  by  fome  mode  of  fucceflion,  be  derived 
from  the  apodles,  who  were  fcnt  by  Chrid  is  he 
was  fent  by  his  Father.  To  argue  from  the  origin  of 
civil  to  that  of  ecdejtqfticai  government,  although  not 
very  uncommon,  the  Epifcopalian  deems  extremely  fal¬ 
lacious.  Of  the  various  natione  of  the  world,  many  of 
the  fovereigns  may  indeed  derive  their  authority  from 
the  fuffrages  of  their  fubjedts  •,  becaui'e  in  a  date  of  na¬ 
ture  every  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  defend  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property  •,  and  what  he  poiTeffed  in  his  own 
person,  he  may  for  the  good  of  fociety  transfer  to  ano¬ 
ther  :  but  no  man  is  bv  nature ,  or  can  tnake  h  imfef  a 
member  of  the  Chridian  church  ;  and  therefore  autho¬ 
rity  to  govern  that  fociety  can  be  derived  only  from 
him  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  who  died  that  he 
rum  thrift,  might  “  gather  together  in  one  all  the  children  of 
God.” 

Againft  fuch  reafoning  as  this  it  hath  been  urged, 
that  to  make  inditutions,  which  like  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper  are  generally  neceffary  to  the  falvation 
of  all  Chridians,  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  or  commillion  of  a  particular  order,  appears  in¬ 
confident  with  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  ;  as 
by  fuch  an  economy  an  intolerable  domination  would 
be  eftabliffied  over  the  fouis  of  men,  and  the  purpofe 
for  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  died  might  be  in 
fome  degree  defeated  by  the  caprice  of  an  ignorant  and 
aibitrary  priedhood.  The  objection  is  certainly  plau- 
fible  ;  but  the  Epifcopalian  affirms,  that  either  it  ha«  no 
weight,  or  militates  with  equal  force  againd  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  in  the  government  of  this  world. — In 
every  thing,  he  obferves,  relating  to  their  temporal 
and  to  their  fpiritual  intereds,  mankind  are  all  fubieft- 
ed  to  mutual  dependence.  The  rich  depend  upon  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  upon  the  rich.  An  infant  neglect¬ 
ed  from  the  birth  would  barely  cry  and  ceafe  to  live  ; 
nor  is  it  ealily  to  be  conceived,  that  in  the  more  rigid 
climates  of  the  earth  a  full  grown  man  could  provide 
even  the  neceffarics  of  mere  animal  life.  Of  religion, 
it  is  certain  that  in  fuch  a  date  nothing  could  be  known  ; 
for  there  is  not  the  fmalled  reafon  to  imagine  that  ar.y 
individual  of  the  human  race — an  Ariflotle ,  a  Bacon,  or  a 
Newton,  had  he  been  left  alone  from  his  infancy,  with¬ 
out  culture  and  without  education, — cou’d  ever,  by  the 
native  vigour  of  bis  own  mind,  have  dilcovered  the 
exiftence  or  a  God,  or  that  fuch  fpeculations  as  lead 
to  that  difeovery  would  have  employed  anv  portion  of 
his  time  or  his  thoughts.  Even  in  civilized  fociety  it 
would  be  impoffible,  in  the  prefent  age,  for  any  man, 
without  the  afliitance  of  others,  to  underftand  the  very 
fird  principles  of  our  common  Chriflianity  •,  for  the 
feriptures,  which  alone  contain  thofe  principles,  are 
written  in  languages  which  are  now  no-vhere  vernacu¬ 
lar.  In  the  fidelity  of  tranflators,  therefore,  every  il- 
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literate  diictple  of  Lius  tnufl  confide,  for  the  truth  of  Euif  psty. 

thofe  doctrines  which  condi tute  the  foundation  of  ail  - v - 

h:s  hopes  j  and  as  no  nun  ever  pretended  that  the 
C h ri Ilian facrametils  are  more  neceffary  to  lalva'ion  than 
tne  Chriiiian^iiir^,  the  Epifcopalian  fees  no  improprie¬ 
ty  or  inconiiltsncy  in  making  thofe  perfons  receive  bap- 
tilm  and  the  Lord’s  lupper  oy  the  minillration  of  others, 
who  by  fuch  mmidration  mud  of  neceflity  receive  the 
truths  of  the  gofpel.  Ir 

By  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  does  the  Epifcopalian  A  penna- 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Chrid  condituted  fome  per.oen\.i.a  r 
mansnt  order  of  tninifiers  in  the  church,  to  whom  in  the 
externals  ot  religion  the  great  body  of  Chridians  areb/chrdL 
commanded  to  pay  obedience  ;  and  thus  far  the  PrelLy- 
terian  agrees  with  him  ;  but  here  their  agreement  ends, 
lhey  hand  in  hand  attack  the  Independent  with  the 
lame  weapons,  and  then  proceed  to  attack  each  other. 

I  he  one  maintains,  that  originally  the  officers  of  the 
Chridian  church  were  all  prejbyters  or  elders  of  one  order, 
and  veiled  with  equal  powers  ;  whild  the  other  hold', 
that  Chrid  and  his  apodles  appointed  divers  orders  of 
miniiters  in  the  church  ;  that  of  thefe  orders  the  high- 
eft  alone  was  empowered  to  ordain  others  j  and  that 
therefore  obedience,  as  to  thofe  who  watch  for  our 
fouls,  can  be  due  only  to  loch  as  are  epifcopally  or¬ 
dained. 

j  2 

In  behalf  of  the  Prefbyterian  plea  it  is  urged,  that  The  tv  f- 
the  titles  o:  biflsop  and  prefhyter,  being  in  the  New  Tefta-  hvienan 
ment  indifferently  given  to  the  fame  perfons,  cannot 
be  the  titles  of  dillincl  ecclefiaftic.nl  officers  ;  which 
appears  ftill  more  evident  from  the  ordination  of  Timo¬ 
thy,  who,  although  he  was  the  full  hi /hop  of  Ephefus, 
received  his  epilcopal  character  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefbytery. —  That  one  and  the  fame  min 
is,  in  the  New  Teftament,  ftyled  fometimes  a  hijhop  and 
fometimes  a  prefbyter,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  although 
every  apoftolic  bithop  was  therefore  undoubtedly  a 
prelbyter,  it  does  not  of  courfe  follow,  lays  the  Epif¬ 
copalian,  that  every  preffiyter  was  likewife  a  bithop. 

In  the  Old  Teftament,  Aaron  and  his  Ions  are  without 
av.y  diferimination  of  order  frequently  ftyled  pricjls  ;  and 
in  the  New,  both  St  Peter  and  St  John  call  themfelves 
prejbyters,  as  St  Paul,  upon  one  occafion,  llyle*  liirn- 
felt  a  deacon — aixtecras  (Eph.  iii.  7.)  :  yet  no  min  ever 
fuppofed  thofe  apoltles  to  have  been  luch  ccclefiatlical 
officers  as  modern  prelhyteis  and  deacons ;  and  it  is 
univeriaily  known,  that  in  the  Jewifh  priedhood  there 
were  different  orders,  and  that  Aaron  was  of  an  order 
fuperior  to  his  fons.  'I  nis  being  the  cafe,  the  prelby-  , . 
ters,  by  the  laying  on  of  whole  hands  Timothy  wasEpit  U 
made  a  bifliop,  mat/  have  been  of  the  fame  order  with»rl“««  iin 
St  Peter  and  St  John  ;  and  if  fo,  it  follows  that  his  ;t. 
ordination  teas  Epifcopal.  At  all  events,  we  are  certain, 
continues  the  advocate  for  Epifcopacy,  that  it  was  not, 
in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  Prejbyt.srian  ;  for  the 
gift,  which  in  the  fint  epidle  is  faid  to  have  been  “  gi¬ 
ven  by  prophecy  vs  ah  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
prefbytery,”  is  in  the  fecond  faid  to  have  been  11  in  him 
by  the  putting  on  of  the  hands  of  St  Paul.”  And  here 
it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  prepofition  ufed 
in  the  former  cafe  is  pdm,  which  fignifies  concurrence  ra¬ 
ther  than  inftru mentality  •,  but  that  in  the  latter  is 
which,  as  every  Greek  fcholar  knows,  is  prefixed  to 
the  in  Ir  omental  caufe  by  which  any  thing  is  c  (TV  fled  : 
fo  that  whatever  may  have  beeu  the  oider  of  the  pref- 
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byters  who  concurred ,  St  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
the  foie  ordainer.  But  by  the  confeffion  of  all  parties, 
St  Paul  was  a  bilhop  in  the  higheft  fenfe  in  which  that 
word  is  ever  ufed ;  and  the  powers  of  the  epifcopate 
not  being  parcelled  out  among  various  partners,  of 
whom  each  poffeffes  only  a  (hare,  the  imposition  of  his 
hands  was  fufficient  for  every  purpofe  which  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  college  of 
apoftles. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  promifcuous  ufe 
of  the  titles  bifhop  and  prefbyter ,  and  from  the  ordination 
of  Timothy ,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  concluded  on 
either  fide  of  this  celebrated  queftion.  But  if,  inftead 
of  refting  on  mere  words,  which  when  taken  alone  and 
without  regard  to  the  context,  are  almoft  all  of  am¬ 
biguous  fignification,  we  attend  to  fome  important 
facts  recorded  in  the  New'  Teftament,  the  Epifcopalian 
thinks  we  lhall  in  them  difcover  fufficient  evidence 
that  the  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  pre- 
latical. 

During  our  Saviour’s  flay  upon  earth,  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  he  had  under  him  two  diftindl  orders  of 
minifters — the  twelve,  and  the  feventy  and  after  his 
afcenfion,  immediately  before  which  he  had  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  eleven,  we  read  of  apofles ,  prefbyter s, 
and  deacons ,  in  the  church.  That  the  prefbyters  were 
fuperior  to  the  deacons,  and  the  apoftles  fuperior  to 
both,  is  univerfally  acknowledged  •,  but  it  has  been 
faid,  that  in  Scripture  we  find  no  intimation  that  the 
apoftolic  order  was  defigned  for  continuance.  A 
Quaker  fays  the  fame  thing  of  w'ater-baptifm  ;  and 
the  Epifcopalian  obferves,  that  it  wmuld  be  difficult 
to  point  out  by  what  paflage  of  Scripture,  or  what 
mode  of  reafoning,  thofe  who  upon  this  plea  reject  the 
apoftolic  order  of  Chriftian  minifters,  could  overthrow 
the  principles  upon  which  the  difciples  of  George  Fox 
rejedt  the  ufe  of  that  rite  which  our  Saviour  inftituted 
for  the  initiation  of  mankind  into  his  church.  They 
were  the  eleven  alone  to  whom  Chrift  faid,  “  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptifing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  and  therefore,  although  we  frequently  find 
prefbyters  and  deacons  adminiftering  the  facrament  of 
baptifm,  we  muft  conclude,  that  as  a  judge  admini- 
flers  juftice  by  authority  derived  from  his  fovereign,  fo 
thofe  inferior  officers  of  the  church  adminiftered  bap¬ 
tifm  by  authority  derived  from  the  apofles.  Indeed, 
had  they  pretended  to  adt  by  any  other  authority,  it 
is  not  eafily  to  be  conceived  how  their  baptifm  could 
have  been  the  baptifm  inftituted  by  Chrift ;  for  it  was 
not  with  the  external  wafhing  by  whomfoever  perform¬ 
ed,  but  with  the  eleven  and  their  fucceffors,  that  he 
promifed  to  be  “  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.” 

That  the  eleven  did  not  confider  this  promife,  or  the 
commiffion  with  which  it  wras  given,  as  terminating 
with  their  lives,  is  evident  from  their  admitting  others 
into  their  own  order  *,  for  which  they  had  competent 
authority,  as  having  been  fent  by  Chrift  as  he  was  fent 
by  his  father.  When  St  Paul,  to  magnify  his  office 
and  procure  to  it  from  the  Galatians  due  reverence, 
ftyles  himfelf,  “  an  apoftle  not  of  men,  neither  by  man, 
but  by  Jefus  Chrift  and  God  the  Father,”  he  muft 
have  known  fome  wffio  derived  their  apoftolic  million 
by  man  ;  otherwife  he  could  with  no  propriety  have 
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claimed  particular  refpedf,  as  he  evidently  does,  from  Epifcopac 
what  was  in  his  own  apoftleffiip  no  particular  diftinc-  *  — -  y"~ 
tion.  At  that  very  early  period,  therefore,  there  muft 
have  been  in  the  church  fecondary  apoftles,  if  they  may¬ 
be  fo  called,  upon  whom,  by  impofition  of  hands,  or 
by  fome  other  fignificant  ceremony,  the  eleven  had 
conferred  that  authority  which  was  given  to  them  by 
their  Divine  Mailer.  Such  were  Matthias  and  Betr- 
nabas ;  fuch  likew'ife  were  Timothy ,  Titus,  and  the  an¬ 
gels  of  the  feven  churches  in  Alia,  with  many  others 
whofe  names  and  offices  are  mentioned  in  the  Nevy 
Teftament. 

That  Matthias  and  Barnabas  were  of  the  apoftolic 
order,  has  never  been  controverted  ;  and  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  fuperior  to  modern  prefbyters,  is  evi-  [(f 
dent  from  the  offices  affigned  them.  Timothy  was, Matthias 
by  St  Paul,  empowered  to  prefide  over  the  prefbyters  Barnabas, 
of  Ephefus,  to  receive  accufations  againft  them,  to  ex-  Timothy. 
hort,  to  charge,  and  even  to  rebuke  them  j  and  Titus  anj* 
was,  by  the  fame  apoftle,  left  in  Crete  for  the  exprefs  ()t  the'fev* 
purpofe  of  fetting  things  in  order,  and  ordaining  pref-  churches  i 
byters  in  every  city.  To  exhort,  to  charge,  and  with 
authority  to  rebuke  one’s  equal,  is  certainly  incongru-/^* 
ous ;  and  therefore  the  Epifcopalian  thinks  the  powers 
conferred  on  Timothy  altogether  inconfiftcnt  with  that 
parity  of  order  and  of  office  for  which  his  antagonifts 
fo  ftrenuoufly  plead.  Even  the  commiffion  given  to 
Titus  appears  in  his  eyes  by  much  too  extenfive  for  a 
Prefbyterian  minifter,  who,  after  having  ordained  in 
one  city,  could  not  have  proceeded  to  ordain  in  another 
without  the  confent.  and  affiftance  of  his  brother  and 
fellow-labourer.  With  refpedl  to  the  angels  of  the  A- 
fiatic  churches,  he  obferves,  that  in  the  Old  Teftament 
the  title  of  angel  is  fometimes  given  to  the  Jewi/lj  high - 
prief,  and  particularly  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  who 
calls  him  “  the  tnejfenger  («yysAoj)  of  the  Lord  of 
Hofts  j”  and  that  the  angels  of  the  churches  mention¬ 
ed  by  St  John,  were  Chrifian  high-priefs ,  or  bifhops 
prefiding  over  more  than  one  congregation,  as  it  is  af-  - 
firmed  by  all  the  ancient  writers,  cannot,  he  thinks,  be 
denied  by  any  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  Scripture  with  Scripture.  We  read  (Adis  xix.  10. 
and  20.),  that  “  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  all  they 
who  dwelt  in  Afia  heard  from  St  Paul  the  word  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks ;  and  that  there  the 
word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed  :'''  but  with 
what  truth  or  propriety  could  this  have  been  faid,  if  at 
the  time  of  St  John’s  writing  the  Apocalypfe,  which 
was  30  years  after  St  Paul’s  death,  all  the  Chriftian* 
of  Proconfular  Afia  were  comprifed  in  feven  congrega¬ 
tions,  which  affembled,  each  with  its  proper  pallor,  to 
perform,  in  one  place,  the  duties  of  public  worlhip  >  In 
a  word,  the  advocate  for  Epifcopacy  infills,  that  no 
man,  who  reads  without  prejudice  the  adls  of  the  apo¬ 
ftles,  the  epiltles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypfe  of 
St  John,  can  ferioully  believe  that  Timothy ,  Titus,  E- 
paphroditus,  Sofhenes,  and  Si/vanus,  with  the  angels  of 
the  feven  churches  in  Afia,  were  mere  prefbyters,  or  that 
the  government  of  the  church  was,  in  thofe  days,  by 
a  college  of  elders. 

When  from  the  infpired  penmen  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  fucceeding  writers  of 
the  Chri Ilian  church,  the  Epifcopalian  finds  fuch  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  concurring  evidence  of  the  apoftolic  inflitu- 
tion  of  epifcopacy,  as  he  thinks  it  impoffible  to  refill 

without 
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El  u'.-opp.cy.  without  denying  the  truth  of  all  ancient  hidory,  and 
v— '  even  (baking  the  pillars  of  revelation  itfclf ;  for  “  in 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,”  the  witnefles  of  the  epif- 
copal  government  of  the  church  are  earlier,  and  by  far 
more  numerous,  than  thofe  who  teftify  that  the  gofpel 
of  St  Matthew  was  written  by  that  apodle,  or  that  the 
book  of  the  Apocalypfie  is  canonical  Scripture.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fathers  indeed  is  at  prefent  very  low  ;  but 
(liould  they  be  allowed  to  be  as  fanciful  divines  and  as 
bad  critics  as  their  word  enemies  are  pleafed  to  repre- 
fent  them,  this  would  detract  nothing  from  their  evi¬ 
dence  when  they  bear  witnefs  to  the  conditution  of 
the  church  in  their  own  times  ;  for  of  their  integrity 
there  can  be  no  doubt  t  and  what  the  Epifcopalian 
wants  of  them  is  only  their  tedimony  to  matters  of  fa<5k 
which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  their  own  fenfes, 
and  about  which  therefore  they  could  not  be  deceived. 
It  is  here  indeed  chiefly  that  he  triumphs  over  his  an- 
tagonids.  In  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  there 
was  no  general  council,  nor  any  Chridian  fovereign. 
,7  A  prelacy  therefore,  he  urges,  could  not  have  been 
The  divine  univcrfally  introduced,  during  that  period,  either  by  a 
right  of  E-  concert  among  the  clergy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
pifcopacy.  c;Tj[  magiltrate.  Yet  that  even  then  there  was  no 
church  under  heaven,  of  which  the  government  was 
not  epifcopal,  has  been  confeffed  by  fome  of  the  mod 
learned  writers  among  the  Prelbyterians  themfelves  ; 
whence  he  concludes  that  epifcopacy  is  of  divine  infti- 
tution. 

The  candid  Epifcopalian,  however,  allows,  that  in 
the  apodolic  age  there  may  have  been  fome  churches 
which  at  fird  had  only  bifhops  and  deacons  to  perform 
the  cflices  of  religion  ;  for  when  the  number  of  difci* 
pies  in  any  place  was  fo  fmall  that  they  could  all  meet 
in  one  affembly,  there  was  no  neceffity  for  any  other 
order  of  miniders  :  but  it  appears  that,  from  the  very 
beginning ,  bifhops,  preJbyters,zr\A  deacons, were  fettled  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  it  was 
in  thofe  days  an  allowed  maxim,  that  without  a  bifyop 
there  could  be  no  church.  The  better  tounderdand  the 
original  date  and  inditution  of  epifcopacy,  it  is  neceffary 
to  obferve,  that  the  empire,  which  contained  almod 
all  the  known  part  of  the  Chridian  world,  was  by  Au- 
gudus  Caefar  divided  into  provinces,  fubjetfed  each  to 
the  authority  of  one  chief  magidrate,  who  was  com¬ 
monly  a  preetor  or  proconfu /,  and  who  redded  in  the 
metropolis  or  chief  city  of  the  province.  A  province 
comprehended  the  cities  of  a  whole  region  ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  apodles,  each  city  was  under  the  immediate 
government  of  certain  magitlrates  within  its  own  bo¬ 
dy,  known  by  the  name  of  fiovXti  or  fenntus,  ordo  and 
curia ,  “  the  dates  and  court  of  the  city.”  Thofe  roagi- 
drates  were  fubordinate  to  the  preetor  or  proconfu!:  but 
among  them  there  was  one  fuperior  to  the  red,  called 
fometimes  diflator  and  fometimes  defenfor  civitalis , 
whofe  jurifdi£fion  extended  not  only  over  the  city  it¬ 
felf,  but  likewife  over  all  the  adjacent  territory.  That 
territory  was  denominated  7r»o*<S}tix,  or  the  fuburb%  and 
often  reached  to  the  didance  of  to  or  12  miles  round 
the  city,  and  fomiAimes  much  farther,  containing 
iS  within  it  many  villages  and  fmall  towns  under  the  gn- 
The  origin  vernment  of  the  city  magidrates.  From  fome  paffagcs 
•  diocefes.  ;n  t|,e  New  Ted  ament,  and  from  the  concurring  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  earlied  writers  of  the  church,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  purpofe  of  the  apodles  to  fettle  a  bi- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  1. 
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(hop  in  every  city  where  there  was  a  civil  magidracy  :  Epifcopacy. 
but  as  they  could  not  be  perfonally  prefent  in  all  places  v— -  - 
at  once,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  enter  upon  the  great 
work  of  converting  the  nations  by  frf  preaching  the 
gofpel  in  that  city  of  each  province  which  was  the  or¬ 
dinary  refidence  of  the  governor  ;  becaufe  to  it  there 
mud  have  been  the  greated  refort  of  people,  who 
would  carry  the  glad  tidings  with  them  into  the  coun¬ 
try  when  they  returned.  Accordingly,  having  difper- 
fed  themfelves  over  the  empire,  and  made  humbers  of 
profelytes  in  the.  principal  cities,  they  fixed  in  each, 
where  they  faw  it  necefTary,  a  bijhop,  with  a  college  of 
prejbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  gave  to  thofe  bifhops,  who 
were  at  fird  called  apofles,  a  commiflion,  as  the  other 
cities  of  the  province  (liould  be  converted,  to  fix  in 
them  bilhops  alfo. 

In  fome  of  the  fmaller  cities,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  a  bifhop  and  a  deacon  were  for  a  (hort  time  the 
only  ecclefiadical  officers,  till  the  number  of  Chridians 
increafed  fo  much  as  to  make  it  impodible  for  them 
all  to  affemble  in  one  houfe  for  the  purpofes  of  public 
wordiip.  The  bifhop  then  ordained  prejbyters  to  of¬ 
ficiate  in  thofe  congregations  where  lie  himfelf  could 
not  be  prefent,  and  to  aflid  him  in  other  parts  of  his 
padoral  office;  but  in  all  their  minidrations  the  pref- 
byters  were  fubordinate  to  him,  who  was  the  chief 
pallor  within  the  city,  who  compofedthe  prayers  which 
were  offered  up  in  public,  and  to  whom  all  the  other 
miniders  of  religion  were  accountable  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  So  long  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  was  con¬ 
fined  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  appears  that  the 
bilhop  with  his  prelbyters  and  deacons  lived  together 
as  in  a  college;  that  divine  fervice  was  every  Lord’s 
day,  or  oftener,  performed  in  what  was  afterwards  cal¬ 
led  the  cathedral  or  mother-church,  by  the  bifhop  him¬ 
felf,  affided  by  fome  of  his  clergy;  and  that  the  congre¬ 
gations  which  met  in  other  churches,  having  no  fixed 
padors,  were  fupplied  by  fuch  prelbyters  as  the  bilhop 
chofe  to  fend  to  them  from  his  own  church.  Whillt 
matters  continued  in  this  date,  the  clergy  had  no  other 
revenues  than  what  arofe  from  the  voluntary  oblations 
of  the  people  ;  which  were  indeed  fo  large  as  not  only 
to  fupport  them  with  decency,  but  likewife  to  onfwer 
other  ends  of  charity  and  munificence.  They  were 
commonly  divided  into  four  equal  parts;  of  which  one 
was  allotted  to  the*  bifhop,  a  fecond  to  the  inferior 
clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  keep  the 
churches  in  repair  ;  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  part  of 
the  biihop’s  duty  to  take  care  that  the  offerings  (hould 
be  faithfully  applied  to  thefe  purpofes. 

When  converts  increafed  in  number,  and  churches  Tl«  origin 
were  built  in  the  fuburbs,  each  of  thole  churches  had01  pwifhr*. 
a  fixed  pallor  limilar  to  a  parifh-priell  among  us  ;  but 
dill  thofe  padors,  as  wefl  as  the  city-clergy,  minidcred 
in  fubordination  to  the  bilhop,  whofe.  authority  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  civil  authority  of  the  Roman  ma- 
gillrate,  within  which  diflrift  or  diocefe  it  was  fupreme 
over  all  orders  of  Chridians.  This  every  man  knows 
who  is  acquainted  with  ecclefiadical  hillory  ;  for  the 
bilhop  alone  could  ordain  priejls  and  deacons,  adminiiler 
the  rite  of  confirmation,  abfolve penitents  who  were  und«  r 
church  cenfure,  and  exclude  from  communion  heretics  and 
notorious  offenders;  and  from  his  fentence  there  lay  no 
appeal  but  to  a  fvnod  of  comprovincial  bilhops. 

Such  fynod*  were  in  each  province  convened  by  the 
7  K  k  bilhop 
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EflifcoDacv.  bifhop  of  the  chief  city  •,  for  the  apoftles  having  been  chief  priefts  at  the  religious  rites  which  were  ufuatly  Epifcopacy. 
, _ ,  r  1  ,  ^If-hi-atprl  at  the  oneninp-  of  their  Dublic  affemblies.  — — 
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careful  to  place  in  thofe  cities  men  of  the  mod:  emi¬ 
nent  gifts  and  abilities,  the  other  bilhops  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  applied  to  them  for  advice  upon  every  emergen¬ 
cy,  and  paid  a  particular  deference  to  them  upon  every 
occafion.  So  that  though  all  bifhops  were  of  equal 
authority  as  bifhops,  yet  when  they  met  to  confecrate  a 
new  bifhop,  or  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  they  yielded  a  precedency  to  the  bifhop  of  the 
metropolis,  who  called  them  together,  and  who  fat  as 
prefident  or  moderator  of  the  fynod.  Hence  the  origin 
of  metropolitans  or  archbifisops ;  whofe  authority  was  fo 
considerable,  that  though  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  the 
eleBion  of  bilhops  was  anciently  placed  in  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  vacant  diocefe,  yet  the  bilhop  eleEi 
could  not  be  confecrated  without  the  confent  of  the 
archbilhop  of  the  province. 

In  conlequence  of  the  extenfive  powers  with  which 
the  primitive  bifhops  were  veiled,  they  are  commonly 
ffyled  in  the  writings  of  thofe  times  presents ,  provo/l  s , 
or  infpeElors  of  the  church,  chief  priefs,  princes  of  the 
clergy,  and  even  princes  of  the  people  ;  but  their  autho¬ 
rity  was  wholly  fpiritual.  I  hole  prelates,  imitating 
the  example  of  their  Divine  Mailer  when  on  earth, 
neither  poffeffed  nor  affumed  to  themfelves  any  jurif- 
diflion  over  the  properties  or  civil  rights  of  men.  In 
confequence  of  St  Paul’s  having  reprimanded  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  for  going  to  law  before  the  unbelievers,  they 
were  indeed  often  chofen  as  arbiters  of  fuch  civil  de¬ 
putes  as  arofe  between  individuals  under  their  epifco- 
pal  government  ;  but  on  thefe  occafions  they  could  not 
afl  unlefs  the  fubmiflion  was  voluntarily  made  by  both 
the  contending  parties,  and  then  their  decilion  was  fi¬ 
nal.  When  the  empire  became  Chriflian,  this  privi¬ 
lege  was  confirmed  to  them  by  law  ;  for  any  civil 
caufe  depending  before  a  court  of  jullice  could  be 
withdrawn,  and  by  the  mutual  confent  of  parties  be 
fubmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  bifhop,  whofe 
award,  which  in  former  times  could  be  enforced  only 
by  the  terror  of  church-cenfures,  was  then  enforced  by 
the  fecular  magiltrate.  In  criminal  caufes,  where  the 
trial  might  be  for  life  or  death,  they  were  prohibited 
both  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  Hate  from  afting  as  judges  ;  and  therefore  they 
never  buffered  fuch  caufes  to  come  before  them,  except 
when  it  was  neceffary  that  the  perfon  accufed,  if  found 
guilty,  (hould  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  But  they  had  fo  many  civil  caufes  flowing 
in  upon  them,  that  they  were  foon  obliged  to  devolve 
part  of  that  care  upon  other  perfons,  in  whofe  know¬ 
ledge,  prudence,  and  integrity,  they  could  fully  con¬ 
fide  :  and  as  the  perfons  employed  to  aft  in  the 
bi (hop’s  fiend  were  often  laymen ,  it  has  been  conjeftured 
that  they  gave  rife  to  the  office  of  lay-chancellor  in  the 


celebrated  at  the  opening  of  their  public  affemblies, 
the  bifhops  came  naturally  to  difcharge  that  duty  on 


.  '  a  f  y  7  Bifhops  had 

fuch  occafions,  when  they  mult  have  ihared  in  the  rank  „„  „;„;i 


no  civil 

by  fharing  in  the  funftions“of  the  chief,  The  fitua-  rank  till  af- 
tion  in  which  they  thus  appeared  at  the  opening  of  all  ter  the  fub- 
political  conventions,  would  enable  them  to  join  with 
much  effeft  in  the  deliberations  which  enfued ;  and  empire  ana 
their  fuperior  knowledge,  their  facred  charafter,  and  the  conver- 
their  influence  with  the  people,  would  foon  acquire  lion  of  the 
them  power  equal  to  their  rank.  They  nruft  therefore  (fothlc  na’ 
have  been  well  entitled  to  demand  admiflion  into  that-10”  ' 
council  which  was  formed  by  the  king  and  the  lay- 
chiefs  at  the  national  affemblies :  and  as  they  balanced 
the  authority  of  thofe  chiefs,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
king  would  be  difpofed  to  give  the  utmoft  effeft  to 
their  claim.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  dignified  cler¬ 
gy,  who  received  large  grants  ©f  land  to  be  held  on 
the  fame  tenures  with  the  lands  of  the  lay-magiftrates, 
prefiding  along  with  thofe  roagiftrates  in  the  provincial 
affemblies  of  every  degree  in  all  the  Gothic  nations, 
and  enjoying  every  advantage  in  point  of  rank  and  au  ¬ 
thority  in  their  national  diets.  Hence  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  feveral  bifhops  in  Germany,  have,  like  the 
dukes  and  marquifes  of  that  empire,  been  for  a  long 
time  fovereign  princes  •,  and  hence  too  the  bifhops  of 
England  and  Ireland  have  always  fat,  and  have  an 
equal  right  with  the  lay-peers  to  fit,  in  the  upper  houfe 
of  parliament.  It  is  however  obvious,  that,  fo  far* 
as  epifcopacy  is  of  apofolicul  inftitution,  thofe  ppers 
and  princes  poffefs  not  the  original  charafter  in  any 
higher  degree  than  the  bifhops  in  America,  who  are 
barely  tolerated,  or  than  thofe  in  Scotland  who  do  not 
enjoy  that  privilege  5  and  that  confirmation  admini- 
ftered,  or  holy  orders  conferred,  by  a  perfecuted  pre¬ 
late,  mull  be  as  effeftual  to  the  purpofes  of  religion,  as 
if  given  by  a  German  prince  or  an  Englifh  peer. 

In  tliis  fiiort  view  of  epifcopacy,  it  has  been  our  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  juft  ice  to  the  fubjeft,  without  fuffering 
ourfelves  to  be  influenced  by  partiality  or  prejudice. 

As  we  are  not  ourfelves  epifcopalians,  we  have  advan¬ 
ced  nothing  of  our  own  ;  but  have  felefted  from  Eng¬ 
lifh  writers,  who  have  at  different  times  undertaken  to 
defend  the  divine  right  of  epifcopacy,  fuch  fafts  and 
arguments  as  to  us  appear  to  be  of  the  mod  impor¬ 
tance,  or  to  have  the  greateft  weight,  without  remark¬ 
ing  upon  them,  or  offering  any  anfwer.  The  reafon- 
ing  employed  to  prove  that  the  order  of  bifhops  was  in- 
flituted  by  the  apoftles.  is  taken  from  a  work  prepared 
for  the  prefs  by  Dr  Berkeley  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  fon  of  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Cloyne.  For  the 
reft  of  the  detail  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Bingham’s 
Origfnes  Kcclefuficce  ;  a  performance  in  great  eftima- 
tion  with  thofe  Englifh  divines  who  are  commonly 


church,  and  to  all  that  train  of  fpiritual  judges  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  high  churchmen . 
r  •  *-  1  — *■-  — :-ft  which  fuch  numbers  are  dif-  Q  wnrk  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  our  bufi 


As  edi- 


through 


fpiritual  courts  againft 
pofi-d  to  clamour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
piety  and  munificence  of  the  Chriflian  emperors, 
bifhops  enjoyed  large  revenues  and  many  valuable  > 
vileges  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bad  any  rank 
or  authority,  as  barons  or  temporal  princes ,  till  the  Go¬ 
thic  nations,  which  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  had 


the 

the 

pri- 


tors  of  a  work  of  "this  kind,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  be 
of  any  party ,  or  to  fupport,  in  oppofition  to  all  others, 
a  particular  church,  though  that  church  fliould  be  our 
own  :  We  fliall  therefore  treat  independency  and  prefby- 
teri/  as  we  have  treated  epifcopacy ,  by  employing  fome 
abie  writer  of  each  fociety  to  plead  his  own  caufe. 
Meanwhile,  we  lhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
refleftions,  which,  though  they  come  from  the  pen  of 


,  llv  liwtlldll  V.  Ill  I  1  y  llusi  *  7  7  n  j 

embraced  the  Chriflian  faith.  As  Chriftianity  incapa-  an  obfeure  author,  deferve  to  be  engraved  deep  in  the 
Stated  the  leaders  of  thofe  tribes  from  officiating  as  •  memory  of  every  controverts  of  every  communion. 

3  °n 
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Epifcopzcy.  K  On  complicated  queftions  (fays  a  late  apologift 

' - - —  for  the  epifcopal  church  in  Scotland),  men  will  always 

*3  differ  in  opinion  ;  but  confcious  each  of  the  weaknefs 
in  con*tro-0n  own  undemanding,  and  fenfible  of  the  bias 

verfy  re-  which  the  ftrongeft  minds  are  apt  to  receive  from 
commend-  thinking  long  in  the  fame  track,  they  ought  to  difFer 
with  charity  and  meeknefs.  Since  unhappily  there  are 
ftill  fo  many  fubjefts  of  debate  among  thofe  who  name 
the  name  of  Chrift  ;  it  is  doubtlefs  every  man’s  duty, 
after  diverting  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  of  prejudice, 
to  inveftigate  thofe  fubjefts  with  accuracy,  and  to  ad¬ 
here  to  that  fide  of  each  difputed  queftion  which,  after 
fuch  inveftigation,  appears  to  him  to  be  the  truth  :  but 
he  tranfgreffes  the  favourite  precept  of  his  divine  ma¬ 
iler,  when  he  carts  injurious  refleftions,  or  denounces 
anathemas,  upon  thofe  who,  with  equal  fincerity,  may 
view  the  matter  in  a  different  light;  and  by  bis  want 
of  charity  does  more  harm  to  the  religion  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  than  he  poflibly  could  do  good,  were  he  able 
to  convert  all  mankind  to  his  own  orthodox  opi- 
24  nions.” 

Epifcopal  The  following  is  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  epifcopal 
ScotCh  c^iurc^  Scotland,  extrafted  from  a  more  detailed  ac- 

co  ,an  ’  count  by  a  member  of  that  church. 

The  real  tenets  of  the  Scotch  epifcopalians,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  what  was  at  one  period  the  eftablifhed  church  of 
Scotland,  he  obferves,  appear  to  be  imperfeftly  un- 
derftood.  About  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  popery, 
the  want  of  order  and  decency  in  the  worlhip  of  the  re¬ 
formed  church  was  abolilhed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
by  the  eftablilhment  of  epifcopacy  on  very  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  mode  of  worlhip  obtained  the  {ar.ftion  of 
the  mod  refpeftable  part  of  the  nation,  and  continued 
to  Hourilh  under  the  aufpices  of  government,  till  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  fticklers  for  the  national  covenant. 
Its  reftoration  was  effected  in  the  year  1662,  andtwenty- 
feven  years  afterwards  it  was  again  abolilhed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Scotch  epifco¬ 
pal  church  had  no  public  liturgy  during  her  legal  efta- 
blifhment.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Englilh  book 
of  common  prayer  was  ufed  by  the  firft  reformers,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  John  Knox  himfelf  was 
by  no  means  inimical  to  fet  forms  of  prayer,  nor  to  cle¬ 
rical  fubordination  ;  but  his  fucceffor,  Andrew  Melvil, 
a  man  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  erudition,  intro¬ 
duced  an  equality  among  the  clergy,  and  excited  the 
odium  of  the  people  againft  the  liturgy  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  an  attempt  to  modify  the  prayer  book  for  the 
ufe  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  productive  of  the  fo- 
lemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  fubfequent  ruin  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles. 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  epifcopalians 
were  treated  with  fome  degree  of  feverity,  becaufethey 
could  not  transfer  that  allegiance  to  him  which  they 
had  fworn  to  King  James.  It  is  faid  that  they  were 
prohibited  from  officiating  on  the  fabbath  day,  except 
“  in  their  own  hired  houfes,  where  they  received  fuch 
friends  as  chofe  to  come  in  unto  them.”  In  this  man¬ 
ner  was  their  worlhip  conducted,  praying  either  extem¬ 
pore,  or  from  premeditation,  till  the  accefliun  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  Englilh  liturgy  was  introduced  by  de¬ 
grees  into  Scotland,  under  the  fanftion  of  an  ad  of  par¬ 
liament,  paffed  on  the  3d  of  March  1712,  “  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  difturbing  of  thofe  of  the  epifcopal  communion 


in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  in  the  Epifcopacy 
exercife  of  their  religious  worlhip,  and  in  the  ufe  of  the  ‘  H 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.”  Bat  as  their  at-  EPifo*Piu,‘ 
tachment  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart  was  well  known,  they  v'~ *w 

were,  at  the  rebellion  in  1715,  laid  under  fome  re- 
ftraints,  yet  neither  fevere  in  their  nature,  nor  of  any 
long  continuance,  fince  in  1720  their  places  of  worlhip 
were  as  numerous  as  before,  and  frequented  by  numbers 
both  of  rank  and  refpeftability,  many  of  whom  held 
places  under  government. 

In  England,  Dr  Sancroft,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
with  five  other  bilhops,  were  deprived  of  their  fees  for 
refufing  their  allegiance  to  King  William,  which  occa- 
fioned  a  fchifm  in  the  church,  as  they  were  extremely 
popular.  Different  opinions  were  entertained  refpefting 
the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the 
controverfy  infefted  the  epifcopalians  of  Scotland.  The 
introdudion  of  prayers  into  public  w  orfhip  in  behalf  of 
departed  friends,  was  at  leart  a  very  impolitic  rtep  at 
fuch  a  critical  period,  when  every  thing  favouring  of 
popery  was  held  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence.  On  the 
death  of  Dr  Rofe,  the  profcribed  bilhop  of  Edinburgh, 
the  diocefan  form  of  church  government  was  oppofed 
by  fuch  of  the  prefbyters  as  had  been  raifed  to  the  epif¬ 
copal  dignity,  and  it  was  propofed  to  govern  the  whole 
church  by  a  college  of  bilhops.  This  plan,  for  the 
adoption  of  which  no  precedent  could  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  hiftory,  was  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  many  of 
the  moll  enlightened  bilhops,  and  it  was  of  confequence 
abandoned. 

The  Scotch  epifcopalians,  it  is  well  known,  were  al¬ 
ways  charged  with  an  undue  attachment  lo  the  Stuart 
family,  which  was  even  confidered  as  their  moll  dill in- 
guifhing  tenet ;  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  public  opinion  of  this  matter  was  rather  exaggerat¬ 
ed.  They  have  invariably  maintained  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  not  the  people,  is  the  ruler  of  princes, 
which  fairly  places  them  beyond  the  imputation  of  a 
republican  or  levelling  fpirit.  The  feveral  reftrainU 
laid  on  Scotch  epifcopalians  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  to  eradicate  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family, 
were  happily  removed  in  the  year  1792,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  free  toleration  like  the  reft  of  diffenters.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  clergy  of  this  church,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  took  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
allegiance. 

It  is  well  known,  it  is  added  by  the  fame  writer,  from 
whofe  account  the  above  is  taken,  that  in  Scotland  there 
are  chapels  quite  diftinft  from  the  Scotch  epifcopal 
church,  where  clergymen  who  have  been  ordained  ei¬ 
ther  in  England  or  Ireland,  make  ufe  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  but  as  each  of  thefe  is  ftriflly 
and  properly  independent  of  the  reft,  and  under  the 
guardianlhip  of  no  bilhop  whatever,  thofe  who  attend 
them  have,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  much  better 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  congregalionc/i/Is  than  to  that 
of  epifcopalians. 

EPISCOPAL,  fomething  belonging  to  Bishops. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  thofe  who  prefer  the  epilcopa!  govern¬ 
ment  and  difcipline  to  all  others.  See  EriSCOPACY. 

By  the  teft  aft,  none  but  epifcopalians,  or  ro<  mber* 
of  the  church  of  England,  are  qualified  to  enjoy  any 
office  civil  or  military. 

EPISCOPIUS,  Simon,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
K  k  2  men 
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Epifcopius  teen  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  chief  fupporter  of  the 
il  Arminian  ft  ft,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1583.  In 

Epittle.  idi2f  he  was  chofen  divinity  profeffor  at  Leyden,  in 
v'™““  the  room  of  Gomarus,  who  refigned  •,  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  office,  with  his  private  fiudies,  were  light 
burdens  to  him,  compared  with  the  difficulties  he  iuf- 
tained  on  account  of  the  Arminian  controverfy  :  which, 
though  it  began  in  the  univerfities,  foon  flew  to  the 
pulpits,  from  whence  it  fpread  and  inflamed  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  ftates  of  Holland  having  invited  Epifcopius 
to  take  his  place  at  the  fynod  of  Dort,  he  went  thither 
accompanied  by  forr.e  remonflrant  minifters  ;  but  the 
fynod  would  not  allow  them  to  fit  as  judges,  nor  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  perfons  fummoned 
before  them  :  they  fubmitted,  were  depofed  from  their 
functions,  and  bar.iffied  the  territories  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Epifcopius  and  his  perfecuted  brethren  re¬ 
tired  to  Antwerp  •,  but  the  times  growing  more  favour¬ 
able,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1626,  and  was  made 
minifler  of  the  church  of  the  Remonftrants  at  Rotter¬ 
dam  :  in  1 634,  he  was  chofen  reftor  of  the  college  found¬ 
ed  by  the  left  at  Amfierdam,  where  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1643  of  the  fame  du- 
order  which  had  killed  his  wife  before,  a  retention  of 
urine  j  having  loft  his  fight  fome  weeks  previous  to  his 
end.  The  learned  have  bellowed  great  eulogiums  on 
Epifcopius  j  but  be  did  not  always  write  with  that  mo¬ 
deration  which  might  have  been  wilhed.  His  works 
make  two  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  the  fecond  confifls 
of  poflhumous  publications. 

EPISCOPUS,  the  fame  with  bilhop.  See  Bishop 
and  Episcopacy. 

EPISODE,  in  Poetry,  a  feparate  incident,  flory, 
or  aftion,  which  a  poet  invents,  and  connefts  with  his 
principal  aftion,  that  his  work  may  abound  with  a 
greater  diverfity  of  events  ;  though  in  a  more  limited 
fenfe,  all  the  particular  incidents  whereof  the  aftion  or 
narration  is  compounded  are  called  epifodes.  See 
Poetry. 

EPISP  ASTIC,  in  Medicine ,  a  topical  remedy,  which 
being  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  attrafts 
the  humours  to  that  part. 

EPISTATES,  in  the  Athenian  government,  was 
the  prefident  of  the  proedri.  See  ProEDRI. 

EPISTEMONARCH,in  the  ancient  Greek  church, 
an  officer  of  great  dignity,  who  had  the  care  of  every 
thing  relating  to  faith,  in  the  quality  of  cenfor.  His 
office  anfwered  very  nearly  to  that  of  mafler  of  the  fa- 
cred  palace  at  Rome. 

EPISTLE,  denotes  the  fame  with  a  mifiive  letter  \ 
but  is  now  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  ancient  writings, ■ 
as  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  epiftles  of  Cicero,  epiftles  of 
Pliny,  &c. 

Epistles  and  Gq/pe/s,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  feleft  portions  of  feripture,  taken  out 
of  the  writings  of  the  evangelifis  and  apoftles,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  read,  in  the  communion  fervice,  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  They  are  thought  to  have  been 
felefted  by  St  Jerome,  and  by  him  put  into  the  leftion¬ 
ary.  It  is  certain  they  were  very  anciently  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  days  whereon  we  now  read  them,  fince  they 
are  not  only  of  general  ufe  throughout  the  weftern 
church,  but  are  alfo  commented  upon  in  the  homilies 
of  feveral  ancient  fathers,  which  are  Laid  to  have  been 
% 
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preached  upon  thofe  very  days  to  which  thefe  portions 
of  feripture  are  now  affixed. 

The  epiflles  and  gofpels  are  placed  in  an  admirable 
order  and  method,  and  bear  a  fpecial  relation  to  the 
feveral  days  whereon  they  are  read.  The  year  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  into  two  parts  ;  the  firft  being  defigned  to 
commemorate  Chrift’s  living  among  us,  the  other  to  in- 
ftruft  us  to  live  after  his  example.  The  former  takes 
in  the  whole  time  from  Advent  to  Trinity-Sundav  ;  the 
latter,  all  the  Sundays  from  Trinity  to  Advent.  Du¬ 
ring  the  firft  of  thefe  feafons,  the  epiftles  and  gofpels 
are  calculated  to  raife  in  us  a  grateful  fenfe  of  what  our 
Saviour  did  and  fuffered  for  us,  and  fet  before  our  eyes 
his  nativity,  circumcifion,  and  manifeftation  to  the 
Gentiles  j  his  doftrines  and  miracles  ;  his  baptifm,  faft- 
incr,  and  temptation  j  his  agony  and  bloody  iweat  j  his 


Epift’e 

11 

Epitaph, 


crofs  and  paffion  ;  his  death,  burial,  reiurreftion,  and 
afeenfion  ;  and  his  million  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  During 
the  fecond  feafon  of  the  year,  the  epiftles  and  gofpels 
tend  to  inftruft  us  in  the  true  paths  of  Chriftianity. 
See  Collects. 

EPISTOLARY,  fomething  belonging  to  an  epiftle. 
See  Epistle. 

Epistolary  Compojitions,  See  Letter  ;  and  the 
article  Poetry. 

EPISTROPEIE.  See  Oratory. 

EPISTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architefture,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  call  architrave ,  viz.  a 
maffive  piece  of  itone  or  wood,  laid  immediately  over 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

EPITAPH  (from  iiri,  upon,  and  vxtpe;,  /epulchre,y 
a  monumental  infeription,  in  honour  or  memory  of  a 
perfon  deceafed.  It  has  been  difputed  whether  the 
ancient  Jews  inferibed  epitaphs  on  the  monuments  of 
the  dead  ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  epitaphs,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  of  very  ancient  date,  are  found  among  them. — 
The  Athenians,  by  way  of  epitaph,  put  only  the  name 
of  the  dead,  with  the  epithet  fignifying  “  good,” 

or  >l^s,  “  hero,”  and  the  word  fignifying  their 

good  willies  :  the  name  of  the  deceafed’s  father  and 
his  tribe  were  frequently  added  — rJ  he  Lacedaemonians 
allowed  epitaphs  to  none  but  thofe  who  had  died  in 
battle.  The  Romans  inferibed  their  epitaphs  to  the 
manes ,  diis  manibus ;  and  frequently  introduced  the 
dead  by  way  of  profopopceia,  Ipeaking  to  the  living  ; 
of  which  we  have  a  fine  inftance,  worthy  the  Auguflan 
age,  wherein  the  dead  wife  thus  befpeaks  her  furviving 
hulband  : 

Immatura  peri ;  fed  tu,felicior ,  annos 
Vive  tuos ,  conjux  optime ,  vive  meos. 

The  epitaphs  of  the  prefent  day  are  generally  cram¬ 
med  with  fulfome  compliments  which  were  never  me¬ 
rited,  characters  which  human  nature  in  its  belt  fiate 
could  fcarce  lay  claim  to,  and  expreffiuns  of  refpeft 
which  were  never  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  deceafed. 
Hence  the  proverb  with  great  propriety  took  its  rile, 
“  He  lies  like  an  epitaph.” 

Epitaph,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  eloges,  either  in 
profe  or  in  verfe,  compofed  without  any  intent  to  be 
engraven  on  tombs  5  as,  that  of  Alexander, 

Suffirit  huic  tumulus ,  cui  non  fufficcret  orbis. 
and  that  of  Newton, 


Ifaacurn 
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Epitaph  Ifaacum  Newton, 

g  ^jiem  immortalcm 

Epitmpus.  Tejlantur  Tempus ,  Natura ,  Cesium  ; 

Morta/em, 

Hsc  Marmor 
Fatetur. 

EPITASIS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  fecond  part  or 
divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem,  wherein  the  plot,  entered 
upon  in  the  firft  part  or  pro'.ajis,  was  carried  on,  height¬ 
ened,  and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  Rate  or  height, 
called  catajlajis. 

Epitasis,  in  Medicine,  the  increafe  of  a  difeafe  or 
beginning  of  a  paroxvftn,  particularly  in  a  fever. 

EPITHALAMIUM,  in  Poetry,  a  nuptial  long  or 
compofition  in  praife  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  pray¬ 
ing  for  their  profperity,  for  a  happy  offspring,  &c. 

Epithalamia  were  fung  among  the  Jews,  at  the  door 
of  the  bride,  by  her  friends  and  companions,  the  even¬ 
ing  before  the  marriage.  Pfalm  xlv.  is  an  epithala- 
mium.  Among  the  Greeks  the  epitbalamium  was  fung 
as  foen  as  the  married  couple  were  gone  to  bed,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  fhouts  and  flarr.ping  of  the  feet  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  bride.  They  returned  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  fame  fong,  a  little  altered,  faluted  them 
again.  The  evening  fong  was  called  s xibxXxp.x  xei- 
fiHuui,  the  morning  falute  was  called  trr^xXxpia,  s yt^rixx. 
This  was  the  praftice  amonglt  the  Romans  alio,  but 
their  epithalamia  were  often  obfcene. 

EP1THEM,  in  Pharmacy,  a  kind  of  fomentation, 
or  remedy  of  a  fpirituous  or  aromatic  kind,  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  to  the  regions  of  the  heart,  liver,  &e.  to 
Ifrengthen  and  comfort  the  fame,  or  to  correct  fame 
intemperature  thereof. 

EPITHET,  in  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  an  adjective 
exprefiing  fome  quality  of  a  fubflantive  to  which  it  is 
joined  ;  or  fuch  an  adjeflive  as  is  annexed  to  fubftan- 
tives  by  way  of  ornament  anc  illuflration,  not  to  make 
up  an  eflential  part  of  the  defeription.  Nothing,  fays 
Ariftotle,  tires  the  reader  more  than  too  great  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  epithets,  or  epithets  placed  improperly  ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  fo  eflential  in  poetry  as  a  proper  ufe  of 
■them.  The  writings  of  the  befl  poets  are  fall  of 
them. 

EPITOME,  in  literary  hiftory,  the  fame  with 
Abridgement. 

EPITRITUS,  in  profody,  a  foot  confiding  of  three 
long  fyllables  and  one  lhort.  Of  thefe,  grammarians 
reckon  four  kinds  :  the  firft  confiding  of  an  iambus  and 
fpondee,  as  falutantes  \  the  fecond,  of  a  trocheus  and 
fpondee,  as  concitatT ;  the  third  of  a  fpondee  and  an 
iambus,  as  communieans  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  a  fpon¬ 
dee  and  trocheus,  as  Trscantare.  See  the  articles  Spox- 
deus,  Trocheus,  &c. 

EPITROPE.  See  Oratory,  N°  83. 

EPI 1  ROPUS,  a  kind  of  judge,  or  rather  an  arbi¬ 
trator,  which  the  Greek  Chritlians,  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Turks,  eledt  in  the  feveral  cities,  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  differences  that  arife  among  them,  and  avoid 
carrying  them  before  the  Turkiih  magiftrai.es.  See 
Arbitrator. 

Anciently  the  Greeks  ufed  the  term  iril^eiret,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  the  Latins  did  procurator,  viz.  for  a  com- 
midiriner  or  intendant.  Thus  the  commiffioners  of  pro- 
vifions  in  the  Perfian  armv  arc  called  bv  Herodotus  and 
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Xenophon  epitropi.  In  the  New  Tedament,  ur»7j<nr«<  Epitropus 
denotes  the  deward  of  a  houfehold,  rendered  in  the  0 
vulgate  procurator.  Epu.ares. 

EPIZEUXIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  68.  ' - v - 1 

EPOCH  A,  in  Chronology,  a  term  or  fixed  point  of 
time  whence  the  fuccetding  ytars  are  numbered  or 
counted.  See  yE,RA. 

EPODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  lad  part  of 
the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being  divided  into  drophe, 
antidrophe,  and  epode.  See  Ode,  &c. 

The  epode  was  fung  by  the  prieds,  danding  dill  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  after  all  the  turns  and  returns  of  the 
drophe  and  antidrophe,  and  was  not  confined  to  any 
precife  number  or  kind  of  verfes. 

The  epode  is  now  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of 
little  verfes  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones,  of  what 
kind  foever  they  be,  and  in  this  fenfe  a  pentameter  is 
an  epode  after  an  hexameter.  And  as  every  little  verfe, 
which,  being  put  after  another,  clofes  the  period,  is 
called  epode  ;  hence  the  fixth  book  of  Horace’s  odes  is 
intitled  liber  epodon,  “  book  of  epodes,”  bacaufe  the 
verfes  are  ail  alternately  long  and  (hort,  and  the  lhort 
ones  generally,  though  not  always,  clofe  the  fenfe  of 
the  long  one. 

EPOPOEIA,  in  Poetry,  the  hidory,  aftion,  or 
fable,  which  makes  the  fubjefl  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  srr«f,  carmen,  “  verfe  j” 
and  Tcoau,  facio,  “  I  make.” 

In  the  common  ufe  of  the  word,  however,  epopaia  is 
the  fame  with  pos,  or  epic  poem  itfelf.  See  the  article 
Poetry. 

EPOPS,  or  PIoofoe.  See  Upupa,  Ornithology 

Index. 

EPSOM,  a  town  of  Surry,  about  16  miles  fouth- 
wed  from  London,  long  famous  for  its  mineral  wa¬ 
ters.  Thefe  were  difeovered  in  1 6 1  3  j  and  though  not 
in  fuch  repute  as  formerly,  yet  they  are  not  impaired  in 
virtue,  and  the  fait  made  from  them  is  famous  all  over 
Europe,  for  gtntly  cleanfing  and  cocling  the  body. 

The  hall,  galleries,  and  other  public  apartments,  are 
now  run  to  decay  ;  and  there  remains  only  one  houfe 
on  the  fpot,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  countryman  and 
his  wife,  who  carry  the  waters  in  bottles  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  places,  and  lupply  the  demands  of  dealers  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  the  neighbouring  downs  are  annually  horfe- 
races  j  but  the  inns,  (hops,  and  bowling-greens  are  not 
near  fo  much  frequented  as  formerly.  The  market  is 
on  Friday  j  fair,  July  25.  The  town  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  femicircle,  from  the  church  to  the  palace 
at  Durdans,  which  was  burnt  down  fome  years  fince, 
but  has  been  rebuilt.  It  was  once  inhabited  by  bis  pre- 
fent  majefty’s  father.  In  Hudfon’s  Lane  here  was  Ep- 
fom  Court,  an  ancient  Saxon  feat,  long  fince  converted 
into  a  farm,  Here  are  fo  many  field*,  meadow*,  or¬ 
chard.-,  garden*,  and  the  like,  that  a  flranger  would 
be  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  this  was  a  town  built  in  a 
wood,  or  a  wood  furrounded  by  a  town. 

Epfoin  wafer  is  eafily  imitated  by  art  ;  i.  e.  by  only 
diffdving  half  an  ounce  of  Epfom  Lit  in  a  quart  of 
pure  water,  made  lomewhat  brifli  or  quick  by  adding  a 
little  fulphuric  acid  ar.d  potalh,  fo  as  to  let  the  alkali 
prevail.  * 

EPULARES,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
thofe  who  were  admitted  to  the  facrcd  tpulx  or  enter¬ 
tainments. 
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Epulares  tainments,  it  being  unlawful  for  any  to  be  prefent  at 
1)  them  who  were  not  pure  and  chafte. 

Equator.  EPULO,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  minifter  of  fa- 
v  crifice  among  the  Romans. 

The  pontifices,  not  being  able  to  attend  all  the  fa- 
crifices  performed  at  Rome  to  fo  many  gods  as  were 
adored  by  that  people,  appointed  three  minifters,  whom 
they  called  epu/ones ,  becaufe  they  conferred  on  ihem 
the  care  and  management  of  the  epula ,  feafts  in  the  fo- 
lemn  games  and  feftivals.  To  them  belonged  the  or¬ 
dering  and  ferving  the  facred  banquet,  offered  on  fucb 
occafions  to  Jupiter,  Sec.  They  wore  a  gown  bordered 
with  purple  like  the  pontifices.  Their  number  was  at 
length  augmented  from  three  to  feven,  and  afterwards 
by  Caefar  to  ten.  Their  firft  eftablilhment  was  in  the 
vear  of  Rome  558,  under  the  confulats  of  L.  Furius 
Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

EPULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  holy  feaft  prepared  for 
the  gods  in  times  of  public  danger.  The  feaft  was 
fumptuous,  and  the  gods  wrere  formally  invited  and 
attended  ;  for  the  ftatues  were  brought  on  rich  beds 
furnilhed  with  foft  pillows,  called  pulvinaria  :  Thus  ac¬ 
commodated,  their  godtbips  were  placed  on  their  couch¬ 
es  at  the  raoft  honourable  part  of  the  table.  The  care 
of  the  epula  belonged  to  the  epu/ones ,  and  the  gods  were 
plentifully  ferved  with  the  richeft  dainties,  as  if  they 
were  able  to  eat ;  but  the  epulones  performed  that  func¬ 
tion  for  them,  and  doubtlefs  were  competent  proxies  ! 
No  wonder  that  Pliny  folicited  Trajan  to  be  admitted 
of  their  order. 

Epulum  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  folemn  feaft  ; 
fo  we  meet  with  epulum  ferale ,  “  a  funeral  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

EQUABLE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  motions 
as  always  continue  the  fame  in  degree  of  velocity,  with¬ 
out  being  either  accelerated  or  retarded. 

EQUAL,  a  term  of  relation  between  two  or  more 
things  of  the  fame  magnitude,  quantity,  or  quality. 

Mathematicians  fpeak  of  equal  lines,  angles,  figures, 
circles,  ratios,  folids. 

EQUALITY,  that  agreement  between  two  or  more 
things,  whereby  they  are  denominated  equal. 

EQUANIMITY,  in  Ethics ,  denotes  that  even  and 
calm  frame  of  mind  and  temper,  under  good  or  bad 
fortune,  whereby  a  man  appears  to  be  neither  puffed 
up  nor  overjoyed  with  profperity,  nor  difpirited,  foured, 
or  rendered  uneafy  by  adverfity. 

EQUATIONS,  in  Algebra.  See  Algebra. 

Equation  of  Time ,  in  A/ronomy  and  Chronology , 
the  reduction  of  the  apparent  time  or  motion  of  the 
fun,  to  equable,  mean,  or  true  time.  See  Astronomy 
Index . 

EQUATOR,  or  ^Equator,  in  A/ronomy  and 
Geography ,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  equally  diftant 
from  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  or  having  the  fame 
poles  with  thofe  of  the  world.  It  is  called  the  equator , 
becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  it  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal ;  whence  alfo  it  is  called  the  equinoBial ;  and 
when  drawn  on  maps  and  planifpheres,  the  equinoBial 
line ,  or  limply  the  line.  Every  point  of  the  equator  is 
a  quadrant’s  diflance  from  the  poles  of  the  world  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  equator  divides  the  fphere 
into  two  hemifpheres,  in  one  of  which  is  the  northern, 
and  in  the  other  the  fouthern  pole. 


EQUATORIAL  instrument.  See  Astronomy  Equatorial 
Index.  II 

EQUERY,  or  Ecury,  a  grand  liable  or  lodge  for  Equeftrian. 
horfes,  furnithed  with  all  the  conveniences  thereof ;  as  ~ 
Halls,  manger,  rack,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  French  efeurie,  which  fignifies  the  fame  thing, 

Some  again  derive  efeurie  from  the  Latin  /curia,  which 
not  only  denotes  a  place  for  beafts  to  be  put  up  in,  but 
alfo  a  grange  or  barn.  But  a  more  probable  derivation 
is  from  equile,  “  a  liable  for  horfes,”  of  equus ,  “  horfe.” 

Some  hold  that  the  word  /table,  in  propriety,  relates 
only  to  bullocks,  cows,  Iheep,  hogs,  &c.  and  equery,  to 
horfes,  mules,  &c. 

A  /tuple  equery  is  that  provided  for  one  row  of 
horfes  5  a  double  equery  that  provided  for  two,  with  a 
paffage  in  the  middle,  or  two  paffages  ;  the  horfes  be¬ 
ing  placed  head  to  head,  as  in  the  little  equery  at  Ver- 
failles. 

Under  equery  are  fometimes  alfo  comprehended  the 
lodgings  and  apartments  of  the  equerries,  grooms, 
pages,  &c. 

Equery  ( e/cuyer ),  is  alfo  an  officer  who  has  the 
care  and  management  of  the  horfes  of  a  king  or  prince. 

EQUERIES,  or  Equerries,  popularly  called 
^uerries,  are  particularly  ufed  among  us  for  officers  of 
the  king’s  (tables,  under  the  mailer  of  the  horfe,  feven 
in  number,  who  when  his  majefty  goes  abroad,  ride  in 
the  leading  coach,  are  in  waiting  one  at  a  time  month¬ 
ly,  and  Lave  a  table  with  the  gentlemen  ulhers  during 
the  time,  and  a  falary  of  300I.  a-year  each.  They 
ufed  to  ride  on  horfeback  by  the  coach  fide  when  the 
king  travelled  ;  but  that  being  more  expenfive  to  them 
than  nectffary  to  the  fovereign,  it  has  been  difeonti- 
nued. 

EQUERIES  of  the  Crown  Stable  have  that  appellation, 
as  being  employed  in  managing  and  breaking  the  fad- 
dle-horfes,  and  preparing  them  for  the  king’s  riding. 

Thefe  are  two  in  number  5  the  firft  having  an  annual 
falary  of  2 56I.  and  the  fecond  200I.  whereof  one  is,  or 
always  (hould  be,  in  clofe  waiting  at  court  j  and  when 
his  majefty  rides,  holds  the  ftirrup,  while  the  mailer  of 
the  horfe,  or  one  of  the  equeries  in  his  abfence,  aflifts 
in  mounting  him  :  and  when  his  majefty  rides,  they 
ufually  attend  him. 

EQUES,  in  antiquity.  See  EQUESTRIAN  Order  and 
Equites. 

EQUES  Auratus ,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  knight-bachelor, 
called  auratus,  q.  d.  gilt,  becaufe  anciently  none  but 
knights  might  gild  or  beautify  their  armour  or  other 
habiliments  of  war  with  gold.  In  law  this  term  is 
not  ufed,  but  inftead  of  it  miles,  and  fometimes  cheva¬ 
lier. 

EQUESTRIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  place  in  the 
theatre  where  the  equites  or  knights  fat. 

EQUESTRIAN  ( eque/ris ),  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  phrafe  eque/rian  fatue,  which  fignifies  a  llatue  re- 
prefenting  a  perfon  mounted  on  horfeback.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  eques,  “  knight,  horfeman,”  of 
equus,  “  horfe.” 

EQUESTRIAN  Games,  among  the  Romans,  horfe  races, 
of  which  there  were  five  kinds,  the  prodromus  or  plain 
hor/e-race,  the  chariot-race,  the  dccur/ory-race  about  fu¬ 
neral  piles,  the  ludi /evirates,  and  the  ludi  neptuna/es. 

EQUESTRIAN  Order,  among  the  Romans,  fignified 

their 
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Equeftrian  their  knights  or  equites ;  as  alfo  their  troopers  or  horfe- 
IJ  men  in  the  field  ;  the  firft  of  which  orders  flood  in  con- 
.  EfIu;n0*-  tradiftin&ion  to  the  fenators ;  as  the  laft  did  to  the  foot, 
v  military,  or  infantry.  Each  of  thefe  diftinffions  was 
introduced  into  the  ftate  by  Romulus. 

EQUIANGULAR,  in  Geometry ,  an  epithet  given 
to  figures  whofe  angles  are  all  equal :  fuch  are  a  fquare, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  &c. 

EQUIDIST.  ANT,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
placed  at  equal  diftances  from  fome  fixed  point  or  place 
to  which  thev  are  referred. 
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to  the  night  throughout  the  world,  which  is  the  cafe 
twice  a-year,  viz.  about  the  20th  of  March  and  the  23d 
of  September,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  vernal  and  the 
fecond  the  autumnal  equinox. 

It  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the  equinoftial  points, 
and  all  the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  are  continually 
moving  backward,  or  in  antecedent in,  that  is,  weftward. 
This  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinodtial  points,  is  that 
famous  and  difficult  phenomenon  called  the  precejjion  of 
the  equinoxes.  See  Astronomy  Index. 

EQUIPAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  all  forts 
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QUILATLRAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  hath  of  utenfiis,  artillery,  &c.  neceitary  for  commencing  and 
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equal  lides  •,  as  an  equilateral  triangle. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  Mechanics ,  is  when  the  two 
ends  of  a  lever  or  balance  hang  fo  exaflly  even  and  le¬ 
vel,  that  neither  doth  afcend  or  defcend,  but  both 
keep  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  which  is 
occafioned  by  their  being  both  charged  with  an  equal 
weight. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry , 
are  numbers  or  quantities  multiplied  by  one  and  the 
fame  number  or  quantity.  Hence,  equimultiples  are 
always  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  fimple 
quantities  before  multiplication  •,  thus,  if  6  and  8  are 
multiplied  by  4,  the  equimultiples  24  and  32  will  be  to 
each  other  as  6  to  8. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  or  Equinoctial,  in  Af  rono- 

■>  a  great  and  immoveable  circle  of  the  fphere,  under 
which  the  equator  moves  in  its  diurnal  motion. 

The  equinoctial  or  equinoflial  line  is  ordinarily  con¬ 
founded  with  the  equator  :  but  there  is  a  difference  5 
the  equator  being  moveable,  and  the  equinoctial  im¬ 
moveable  ;  and  the  equator  being  drawn  about  the  con¬ 
vex  furface  of  the  fphere,  but  the  equinoctial  on  the 
concave  furface  of  the  magnus  orbis. 

Whenever  the  fun  in  his  progrefs  through  the  eclip¬ 
tic  comes  to  this  circle,  it  makes  equal  days  and  nights 
all  round  the  globe  •,  as  then  rifing  due  eaft  and  fet- 
ting  due  welt,  which  he  never  does  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  And  hence  the  denomination  from  eequus 
and  nox,  “  night quia  ccquat  diem  no&i. 

T  he  equinoftial  then  is  the  circle  which  the  fun  de- 
fcribes,  or  appears  to  defcribe,  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes  j  that  is,  when  the  length  of  the  day  is 
everywhere  equal  to  that  of  night,  which  happens  twice 
a-year.  See  Equinox. 

Equinoctial,  in  Geography.  See  Equator. 

The  Ihadows  of  thofe  w  ho  live  under  this  circle  are 
call  to  the  fouthward  of  them  for  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  northward  of  them  during  the  other  half ; 
and  twice  in  a  year,  viz.  at  the  equinoxes,  the  fun  at 
noon  calls  no  (hadow,  being  in  their  zenith. 

From  this  circle  is  the  declination  or  latitude  of  pla¬ 
ces  accounted  in  the  degrees  of  the  meridian. 

EQUINOCTIAL  Points, are  the  two  points  wherein  the 
equator  and  ecliptic  interfefl  each  other:  the  one  being 
in  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  is  called  the  vernal  point  or 
equinox  ;  and  the  other  in  the  firft  point  of  Libra,  the 
autumnal  point  or  equinox. 

Equinoctial  Dial,  is  that  whofe  plane  lies  parallel 
to  the  equinoffial.  See  Dial. 

EQUINOX,  or  Equinox,  in  AJIronomy,  the  time 
when  the  fun  enters  one  of  the  equinoctial  points. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equi¬ 
noctial  circle  j  when  of  confequence  the  days  are  equal 


pnjfecuting  with  eafe  and  fuccefs  any  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Camp  and  field  equipage  confifts  of  tents, 
kitchen-furniture,  faddle-horfes,  baggage-waggons,  bat- 
horfes,  &c. 

To  EQUIP,  in  naval  language,  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  French  marine,  and  frequently  applied  to  the 
bufinefs  of  fitting  a  ffiip  for  fea,  or  arming  her  for  war. 

EQUIPOLLENCE,  in  Logic,  is  when  there  is  an 
equivalence  between  any  two  or  more  terms  or  propo- 
fitions ;  i.  e.  when  they  fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
though  they  exprefs  it  differently.  Such  propofitions, 
&c  are  faid  to  be  equipollent. 

EQUIRIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  inftituted  by  Ro¬ 
mulus,  and  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  February,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mars,  at  which  there  were  horfe-races. 

EQUISETUM,  Horse-tail  j  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  51ft  order,  Conferee.  Seo 
Botany  Index. 

EQUITES,  amongft  the  Romans,  were  perfons  of 
the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  immediately  fucceeding 
the  fenators  in  point  of  rank.  The  equites  or  knights 
were  required  to  be  poffeffed  of  400  fcjiertia  before  they 
could  be  admitted  into  that  order  j  and  when  the 
knights  were  fo  reduced  as  to  fall  lliort  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  revenue,  they  were  expunged  out  of  the  eque¬ 
ftrian  lift.  The  equeftrian  revenue  juft  mentioned  a- 
mounted  to  about  10,000  crowns. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  whereby  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  was  conferred  amongft  the  Romans  was  the  giving 
of  a  horfe  ;  for  every  eques  or  knight  had  a  horfe  kept 
at  the  public  charge  :  he  received  alfo  the  ftipend  of  a 
horfeman  to  ferve  in  the  wars,  and  wore  a  ring  which 
was  given  him  by  the  ftate.  The  equites  compofed  a 
large  body  of  men,  and  conftituted  the  Roman  cavalry  ; 
for  there  was  always  a  fufficienl  number  of  them  in  the 
city,  and  nothing  but  a  review  wasrequifite  to  fit  them 
for  fervice. 

The  knights  at  laft  grew  too  powerful,  were  a  ba¬ 
lance  for  the  fenate  and  people,  neglefled  the  cxercifes 
of  war,  and  betook  themfelves  to  civil  employments. 
The  equites  were  liable  to  be  punithed  by  the  ernfors, 
and  to  fuffer  degradation.  They  were  degraded  bv  ta¬ 
king  from  them  the  horfe  which  was  kept  for  each  of 
them  at  the  public  charge  5  this  was  called  equum  adi- 
mere. 

EQUITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  virtue  of  treating 
all  other  men  according  lo  r»  afon  and  juftice,  or  as  we 
would  be  gladly  treated  ourfelves  when  we  underlland 
aright  what  is  our  due.  Ste  Justice. 

Equity,  in  jurifprudence,  is  defined  a  correction 
or  qualification  of  the  law,  generally  made  in  that  part 
wherein  it  faileth  or  js  too  fevere,  It  likewife  fignilics 
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the  extenfion  of  the  words  of  the  law  to  cafes  unex- 
preffed,  yet  having  the  fame  reafon  •,  fo  that  where  one 
‘  thing  is  enafted  by  ftatute,  all  other  things  are  enabled 
^  that  are  of  the  like  degree.  For  example,  the  ftatute 
of  Glouc.  gives  aftion  of  wade  againlt  him  that  holds 
lands  for  life  or  years  $  and  by  the  equity  thereof,  a 
man  (hall  have  action  of  wade  againft  a  tenant  that 
bolds  but  for  one  year,  or  one  half-year,  which  is  with¬ 
out  the  words  of  the  aft,  but  within  the  meaning  of  it ; 
and  the  words  that  enaft  the  one,  by  equity  enaft  the 
other.  So  that  equity  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
abridges  and  takes  from  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  the 
other  enlarges  and  adds  to  it :  and  ftatutes  may  be  con- 
Itrued  according  to  equity,  efpecially  where  they  give 
remedy  for  wrong,  or  are  for  expedition  of  juftice. 
Equity  feems  to  be  the  interpoling  law  of  reafon ,  exer- 
cifed  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  extraordinary  matters  to 
do  equal  juftice  ;  and  by  fupplying  the  defefts  of  the 
law,  gives  remedy  in  all  cafes.  See  CHANCERY. 

Equity,  in  Mythology ,  fometimes  confounded  with 
Juflice,  a  goddefs  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  re- 
prefented  with  a  fword  in  one  hand  and  a  balance  in 
the  other. 

EQUIVALENT,  is  underftood  of  fomething  that 
is  equal  in  value,  force,  or  effeft,  to  another. 

Equivalence  is  of  various  kinds  j  in  propofitions,  in 
terms,  and  in  things. 

Equivalent  Propof  lions.  See  Equipollence. 

Equivalent  Terms ,  are  where  feveral  words  that 
differ  in  found  have  yet  one  and  the  fame  fignification  ; 
as  every  body  was  there ,  and  nobody  was  abfent ,  nihil 
non ,  and  omne. 

Equivalent  Things,  are  either  moral,  phyfcal,  or 
Jlatical.  Moral,  as  when  we  fay  that  the  commanding 
or  advifing  a  murder  is  a  guilt  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
murderer.  PhyUcal,  as  when  a  man  who  has  the  ftrength 
of  two  men  is  faid  to  be  equivalent  to  two  men.  Sta¬ 
tical,  whereby  a  lefs  weight  becomes  of  equal  force 
with  a  greater,  by  having  its  diftance  from  the  centre 
increafed. 

EQUIVOCAL  TERMS  or  words,  among  logicians, 
are  thole  which  have  a  doubtful  or  double  meaning. 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  the  doubtfulnefs  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  words  has  its  caufe  more  in  the  ideas  tliem- 
felves,  than  in  any  incapacity  of  the  words  to  fignify 
them  ;  and  might  be  avoided,  would  people  always  ufe 
the  fame  term  to  denote  the  fame  idea  or  colleftion  of 
ideas  :  but,  adds  he,  it  is  bard  to  find  a  difeourfe  on 
any  fubjeft  where  this  is  the  cafe  •,  a  praftice  which  can 
only  be  imputed  to  folly  or  great  diflionefty  ;  fince  a 
man,  in  making  up  his  accounts,  might  with  as  much 
i'airnefs  ufe  the  numerical  charafters  fometimes  for  one 
fometimes  for  another  colleftion  of  units. 

EQUIVOCAL  Generation,  the  produftion  of  animals 
without  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun  or  ftars,  &c. 

This  kind  of  generation  is  now  quite  exploded  by  the 
learned. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  uflng  a  term  or  expreffion 
that  has  a  double  fignification.  Equivocations  are  ex¬ 
pedients  to  fave  telling  the  truth,  and  yet  without  tell¬ 
ing  a  falfity.  The  fathers  are  great  patrons  of  equivo¬ 
cations  and  mental  refervations,  holding  that  the  ufe 
of  fuch  fhifts  and  ambiguities  is  in  many  cafes  allow¬ 
able. 


EQUULEUS,  or  Ecculeus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  Equuleu* 
of  rack  ufed  for  extorting  a  confeflion  j  at  firft  chiefly  1) 
praftifed  on  Haves,  but  afterwards  made  ufe  of  againft  ,  Eralnnis. 
the  ChriftianSi  * 

The  equuleus  Was  made  of  wood,  having  holes  at 
certain  diftances,  with  a  ferew  by  which  the  criminal 
was  ftretched  to  the  third,  fometimes  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  holes,  his  arms  and  legs  being  faftened  on  the 
equuleus  with  cords ;  and  thus  was  hoifted  aloft,  and 
extended  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  his  bones  were  dif- 
located.  In  this  llate  red-hot  plates  were  applied  to  his 
body,  and  he  was  goaded  in  the  lides  with  an  inftrument 
called  an  ungula. 

Equuleus,  Equiculus,  and  EQUUS  Minor,  the 
horfe’s  head,  in  Afronomy,  a  conftellation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are 
four,  in  Tycho’s  four,  in  Hevelius’s  fix,  and  in  Mr 
Flamftead’s  ten. 

EQUUS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
clafs  mammalia,  and  order  of  bellua;.  See  Mamma¬ 
lia  Index.  And  for  the  difeafes  of  the  horfe,  fee  Far¬ 
riery  Index. 

ERA,  in  Chronology.  See  ./Era. 

ERANARCHA,  a  public  officer  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  prefide  over  and 
direft  the  alms  and  provifions  made  for  the  poor.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Epaminondas,  deferibes  his 
-office  thuS  :  When  any  perfon  was  reduced  to  poverty, 
taken  captive,  or  had  a  daughter  to  marry,  which  he 
could  not  effeft  for  want  of  money,  &c.  the  eranarcha 
called  an  affembly  of  friends  and  neighbours,  and  tax¬ 
ed  each  according  to  his  means  and  ellate,  to  contri¬ 
bute  towards  his  relief. 

ERANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  diandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ERASISTRATUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  grand- 
fon  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle.  He  difeovered  by 
the  motion  of  the  pulfe  the  love  which  Antiochus  had 
conceived  for  his  mother-in-law  Stratonice,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  100  talents  for  the  cure  by  the  father  of 
Antiochus.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and  vio¬ 
lent  phyfic. 

ERASMUS,  Desiderius,  born  at  Rotterdam  in 
1467.  He  loft  his  father  and  mother  at  14  years  of 
age  5  and  was  committed  to  the  care  of  certain  guar¬ 
dians,  who  would  force  him  to  be  an  ecclefiaftic,  which 
he  refufed  for  a  long  time.  However,  he  was  obliged 
to  affume  the  religious  habit  among  the  canons  regular 
in  the  monaftery  of  Stein  near  Tergou  5  but  afterwards 
obtained  a  difpenfation  from  his  vows.  He  was  the 
moft  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  •,  and 
contributed,  by  his  example  and  his  writings,  to  the 
reftoration  of  learning  in  the  feveral  countries  in  which 
he  occafionally  refided,  viz.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  England  :  with  the  laft,  he  was  moft 
fatisfied  •,  and  found  the  greateft  encouragement  from 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned 
Engliffimen  of  thofe  days.  He  publiffied  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  books  ;  and  died  at  Bafil  in  1536.  He  was  buried 
honourably,  and  his  memory  is  ftill  held  in  venera¬ 
tion.  He  had,  however,  many  enemies  •,  and  as  he 
did  not  embrace  the  reformation,  and  yet  cenfured 
many  things  in  popery,  he  hath  been  treated  injuri- 
oufly  both  by  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants.  The  works 
of  Erafmus  in  10  vols  folio  were  publilhed  at  Leyden 
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in  1706,  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  under  the  care 
of  M.  le  Clerc.  Dr  Jortin  published  his  life  in  one 
vol.  4to,  17158. 

ERASTIANS,  a  religious  fe£l  or  fa&ion  which 
arofe  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in 
1647,  thus  called  from  their  leader  Thomas  Erallus, 
whofe  diftinguilhing  doflrine  it  was,  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  difcipline,  that  is,  no  regular  power  to 
excommunicate,  exclude,  cenfure,  abfolve,  decree,  or 
the  like. 

ERATO  (from  iexa,  I  love),  in  Mythology,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  nine  mufes,  who  prelided  over  love- 
poetrv.  To  this  mufe  fome  have  afcribed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  lyre  and  lute;  and  (he  is  reprefcnted  with 
a  garland  of  myrtles  and  rofes,  holding  a  lyre  in  one 
hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  at  her  fide  a  Cupid 
with  his  torch.  There  is  alfo  a  Nereid  of  the  fame  name. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  Cyrensean  philofopher.  hi- 
ftorian,  and  poet ;  called  for  his  learning  Plato  Minor. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria ; 
and  was  greatly  in  favour  with  Ptolemy  Euergete*,  by 
whofe  order  he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Theban  kings  of 
Egypt,  which  fucceflion  was  entirely  omitted  by  Ma- 
netho.  He  thus  fixed  the  Egyptian  chronology,  and 
his  authority  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  of  Ma- 
netho.  He  wrote  many  other  things,  a  catalogue  of 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  Fabricius,  Vottius,  See.  but  his 
only  piece  now  remaining  entire  is  a  defeription  and 
fabulous  account  of  the  ftars.  He  ltarved  himfelf  in 
old  age  through  grief  for  the  dimnefs  of  his  fight, 
about  the  10th  or  1 2th  year  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
194  B.  C. 

ERATOSTRATUS,  an  Ephefian  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana  the  fame  night  that  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  was  born.  This  burning,  as  fome  wri¬ 
ters  have  obferved,  was  not  prevented  or  feen  by  the 
goddefs  of  the  place,  who  was  then  prefent  at  the  la¬ 
bour  of  Olympias,  and  at  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of 
Perfia.  Eratottratus  did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize 
his  name  by  fo  uncommon  an  a&ion. 

EREBUS,  (from  Siy,  night),  in  Mythology,  a 

term  denoting  darknefs.  According  to  Hefiod,  Ere¬ 
bus  was  the  fon  of  Chaos  and  the  night,  and  the  father 
of  the  day.  This  was  alfo  the  name  of  part  of  the  in¬ 
fer  I  among  the  ancients  :  they  had  a  peculiar  expiation 
for  thofe  who  were  detained  in  Erebus. 

Erebus  was  properly  the  gloomy  region,  and  dillin- 
guilhed  both  from  Tartarus  the  place  of  torment,  and 
Elyfium  the  region  of  blifs  :  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Virgil,  it  forms  the  third  grand  division 
of  the  invifible  world  beyond  the  Styx,  and  compre¬ 
hends  feveral  particular  dittricls,  as  the  limbus  infantum, 
or  the  receptacle  for  infants;  the  limbus  for  thofe  who 
have  dettroyed  themfelves;  the  fields  of  mourning, 
full  of  dark  groves  and  woods,  inhabited  by  thofe  who 
died  for  love  ;  and  beyond  thefe,  an  open  champaign 
country  for  departed  warriors. 

ERECTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  of  railing 
or  elevating  any  thing  ;  as  the  ereflion  of  a  perpendi¬ 
cular,  &c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  ;  as  the 
erciBion  of  a  billiopric,  marquifate,  &c. 

Erection  is  particularly  ufed  by  medical  writers 
for  ike  (late  of  the  penis  when  f'.velled  and  dilfended 
by  the  a£iion  of  the  mufcles  called  ereclores.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy  Index. 
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There  is  alfo  an  eredlion  of  the  clitoris,  which  is 
performed  by  mufcles  for  that  purpofe. 

EREMIT.  See  Hermit. 

ERE  I  RIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Eu¬ 
boea,  fituated  on  the  Euripus,  in  the  fnuth-weft  of  the 
ifiand.  A  very  ancient  city,  and  the  largell  of  the 
i Hand,  after  Chalcis.  After  being  demdilhed  by  the 
Perfians,  it  was  rellored  on  an  adjoining  fpot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  who  mentions  a  fchool  of  Eretrian  phi- 
lofophers  there.  The  Abantes  of  Homer  were  of  Eu¬ 
boea. 

ERFORT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  and  lubjed 
to  the  elector  of  Mentz.  It  is  defended  by  good  ram¬ 
parts  ;  and  has  a  cattle  on  an  eminence,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  town.  Its  inhabitants  are  almoft  all  Lu¬ 
therans,  but  its  principal  churches  belong  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  There  are  feveral  handfome  ftruiFiures,  both 
public  and  private  ;  but  the  houfes  in  general  are 
but  indifferently  built.  E.  Long.  11.  14.  N.  Lat.  50. 

49* 

ERGASTULUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  pri- 
fon,  work-houfe,  or  houfe  of  corre&ion,  where  (laves 
by  the  private  authority  of  their  matters  were  confined 
and  kept  for  their  offences  to  hard  labour.  The 
Greeks  had  a  place  of  confinement  of  this  fort  called 

ERGOT,  in  Farriery,  is  a  ftub,  like  a  piece  of  foft 
horn,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  chefnut,  placed  behind 
and  below  the  pattern  joint,  and  commonly  hid  under 
the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.  See  Farriery  Index. 

ERICA,  Hf.ATH,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
o£tandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  18th  order,  Bicornes.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ERIDANUS,  in  /Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  At¬ 
tica,  falling  into  the  Ilifl'us. — Another  Eridanus,  the 
more  ancient  name  of  the  Padus,  an  appellation  aferib- 
ed  by  Pliny  to  the  Greeks ;  followed  in  this  by  Virgil. 
It  rifes  in  Mount  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpes  Cottire,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  into  the  Cifpadana  and  Tranf- 
padana,  and  fwelled  on  each  hand  with  no  inconfider- 
able  rivers  from  the  other  Alps  and  the  Apennine, 
falls  by  feven  mouth:-  into  the  Adriatic.  Famous  in 
mythology,  from  the  ftory  of  Phaeton  ;  whofe  fillers, 
the  Heliades,  were  here  changed  into  poplars,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid. 

Eridanus,  in  Afronomy,  a  conttellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  in  form  of  a  river.— The  liars  in 
the  conttellation  Eridanus,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are 
44;  in  Tycho’s,  19;  and  in  the  Britifli  catalogue, 

84. 

ERIE,  a  vaft  lake  to  the  well  ward  of  Pennfyl  vanis, 
in  North  America,  fituated  between  8o°  and  87°  W. 
Long,  and  between  4I0  and  4  2°  N.  Lat. 

ERIGENA,  or  Scotus.  John,  a  famous  fcholafiic 
divine,  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century; 
but  where,  is  a  matter  of  dilpute  among  authors.  Bale 
and  Pits  fay  he  was  born  at  St  David’s  in  Wales ; 
Demptter,  Mackenzie,  and  Henry,  that  he  was  born 
at  Ayr  in  Scotland  ;  which  they  infer  from  his  names 
F.ri^ena  and  Scotus,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
generally  dittinguilhed  by  his  cotemporary  writer'.  Hut 
Du  Pin  and  Sir  James  Ware  aff«  rt  that  he  was  by  birth 
•n  Iriihman;  Ireland  being  in  thofe  days  called  Scotia, 
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and  by  the  natives  Erin.  They  agree,  however,  in  re¬ 
lating  that  he  travelled  to  Athens,  where  he  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  other  oriental 
languages  •,  and  that  he  afterwards  refided  many  years 
in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  who, 
on  account  of  his  lingular  abilities,  treated  him  as  his 
intimate  friend  and  companion.  He  flept  frequently  in 
the  royal  apartment  •,  and  was  conftantly  admitted  to 
the  king’s  table.  “  We  may  judge  (fays  a  modern 
hiflorian)  of  the  freedom  which  he  ufed  with  Charles, 
by  the  following  repartee.  As  the  king  and  Scotus 
were  fitting  one  day  at  table,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
after  dinner,  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs,  the  philofopher 
having  faid  fomething  that  was  not  quite  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  French  politenefs,  the  king  in  a  merry  hu¬ 
mour  a  Iked  him,  Pray  what  is  between  a  Scot  and  a  fot? 
To  which  he  anfwered,  “  Nothing  but  the  table.”  See 
Henry's  Hijiory  of  G’eat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  344,  w^° 
quotes  this  Ilory  from  Hovedeni  Annal.  ad  an.  86. 
Quer.  What  language  were  they  talking  when  this 
bon  mot  was  uttered  ? 

During  his  refidenee  with  Charles,  he  wrote  feveral 
books  of  fcholaltic  divinity  ;  which,  though  abfurd 
enough,  were  at  that  time  not  fufficiently  fo  to  fecure 
him  from  the  reputation  of  heterodoxy  •,  and  on  that 
account  th<'  pope  commanded  Charles  the  Bald  to  fend 
him  to  Rome  ;  but  the  king  had  too  great  a  regard  for 
his  companion  to  trull  him  with  his  Holinefs.  One  of 
the  chief  controverfies  in  which  Scotus  was  engaged, 
and  with  which  the  pope  was  much  offended,  was  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  prefence  and  blood  of  C h r i ft  in  the 
wafer.  His  opinion  of  this  weighty  matter  is  exprefs- 
ed  in  thefe  few  words  :  “  What  we  receive  corporally 
is  not  the  body  of  our  Lord  ;  but  that  which  feeds  the 
foul,  and  is  only  perceived  by  faith.”  He  was  alfo  en¬ 
gaged  in  two  other  controverfies  of  equal  importance, 
but  of  a  fomewhat  lefs  delicate  nature.  The  firft  was, 
Whether  any  part  of  the  eucharill  be  evacuated  by 
ftool  ?  and  the  fecond.  Whether  Chrift  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  aperta  vulva  ;  Pafchafius  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  could  not  be  without  fome  injury  to 
her  perpetual  virginity  ;  and  therefore  believed  that 
Chrift  came  into  the  world  per  vu/vam  claufam ,  as  he 
came  into  the  place  where  his  difciples  were  affembled, 
through  the  door,  and  not  through  the  wall,  without 
opening  the  door.  Concerning  t lie  firft  of  thefe  deli¬ 
cate  queftions,  Scotus  with  feveral  others  declared,  that 
part  of  the  eucharill  was  certainly  evacuated  by  ftool  ; 
for  which  they  were  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
Stercorifts.  And  as  to  the  feoond  quellion,  he  faid, 
that  the  vulva  claufa  was  a  dangerous  opinion  :  for  it 
would  thence  follow,  that  he  was  not  born,  but 
ilfued  ;  non  ejl  nafci,fed  erumpi.  See  Mackenzie,  vol. 
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Whether  this  John  Scotus  returned  to  England,  or 
ended  his  days  in  France,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
of  our  hillorians-  tell  us,  that  he  left  France  in  the 
year  864;  and  that,  after  refiding  about  three  years 
jn  Oxford,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malmlbury,  where 
his  fcholars  llabbed  him  with  their  pen  knives.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  this  Ilory.  Probably  he  died 
about  the  year  874  ;  but  whether  in  France  or  Eng¬ 
land,  is  uncertain,  and  of  little  importance.  Some 
have  related,  that  he  was  invited  to  England  by  King 


Alfred:  but  in  this  they  confounded  him  with  John,  £r;gena 
abbot  of  Etheling,  who  was  affaflinated  in  895  ;  and  to  |) 
this  miltake  the  various  accounts  concerning  this  au-  Envan. 
tbor  are  to  be  attributed.  Regardlefs  of  his  hiftory,  he  v~~ ' 

appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
and,  in  point  of  learning,  fuperior  to  any  of  his  co¬ 
temporaries.  He  wrote,  1.  De  divifione  natures,  lib.  v. 

2.  De  pr  cede/ in  a  1 10  n  e  Dei.  3.  Excerpta  de  dijferentiis 
is‘  focietatibus  Greed  Lutinique  vcrbi.  4.  De  corpore  el 
/anguine  Domini.  5.  Ambigua  S.  Maximi ,  feu  fchu/ia 
ejus  in  difficiles  locos  S.  Gregorii  Na-zianzent,  Latine 
verfa.  6.  Opera  S.  Dionyfi  quatuor  in  Latinani  ling, 
converfa.  All  publiflied.  7.  De  vfone  Dei,  ana  ie- 
veral  other  works,  in  manufcript,  preferved  in  difierent 
libraries. 

ERIGERON,  Flea-bane,  a  genus  of  plants,  be  long¬ 
ing  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ,  and  in  the  natural  method, 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitee.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ERIGONE.,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  to  Ica- 
rius,  died  of  grief  for  her  father’s  death,  was  tranflated 
into  heaven,  and  makes  the  fign  Virgo. 

ERINACEUS,  or  Hedge-hog,  a  genus  of  qadiu- 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  ferae,  in  the  ciafs  mam¬ 
malia.  See  Mammalia  Index. 

ERINGO.  See  Eryngium,  Botany  Index. 

ERIN  US,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonatce.  See  Botany  Index . 

ERIOCAULON,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  triandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  the  fixth  order,  Enjutee.  See  Botany  Index. 

ERIOCEPHALUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  fyngenefia  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49!  h  order,  Compofitee.  See  Botanv  Index . 

ERIOPHORUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  third  order,  CaUmiarice .  See  Botany  Index . 

ERITHALIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ERIVAN,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  Afia,  and  capital  of 
Perfian  Armenia.  It  is  a  large,  dirty,  ill-looking  place, 
in  which  are  no  handfome  buildings,  the  houies  being 
very  mean,  and  raifed  with  earth  or  mud  ;  bui  it  is  full 
of  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  is  (ituatcd  in  a  plain 
which  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  mountains.  Two 
rivers  pafs  near  it,  the  Zengui  to  the  north-weft,  and 
the  £)ueur  Boulac  to  the  fouth  weft.  The  fortrefs, 
may  pafs  for  a  town  of  itlelf ;  it  is  of  an  oval  foim,  and 
is  four  miles  in  circumference,  containing  about  80c 
houfes.  It  is  inhabited  by  none  but  the  native  Perfians. 

The  Armenians  have  (hops  in  it,  where  they  work  and 
trade  in  the  day  time,  but  at  night  return  to  their  ha¬ 
bitations  in  the  city.  The  fortrefs  is  furrounded  with 
three  walls,  made  with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  which, 
have  battlements,  and  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  de¬ 
fended  with  ramparts.  On  the  north-eaft  there  is  a 
dreadful  precipice,  above  200  yards  in  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  river  runs.  The  garrifon  ufually. 
confifted  of  2003  men  ;  but  how  many  there  are  fince 
the  revolution  is  hard  to  fay.  The  palace  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province  is  within  the  fortrefs.  The  city 
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Erivaa  is  about  a  cannon’s  (hot  diftant  from  the  fortrefs,  and 
II  the  fpace  between  is  full  of  houfes  and  markets.  E. 

Frnnm~  Long.  44.  50.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

'  ERIPHYLE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  lifter  of  Adraf- 

tus  king  of  Argos,  who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was 
daughter  of  Talaus  and  Lifimache.  When  her  hulband 
concealed  himfelf  that  he  might  not  accompany  the 
Argives  in  their  expedition  againft  Thebes,  where  he 
knew  he  was  to  perilh,  Eriphyle  fuffered  herfelf  to  be 
bribed  by  Polynices  with  a  golden  necklace  which  had 
been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the  goddefs  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Ihe  difcovered  where  Amphiaraus  was.  This 
treachery  of  Eriphyle  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  war  ; 
but  before  he  departed,  he  charged  his  fon  Alcmreon 
to  murder  his  mother  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  his 
death.  Amphiaraus  periflied  in  the  expedition  ;  and 
his  death  was  no  fooner  known  than  his  laft  injunctions 
were  obeyed,  and  Eriphyle  was  murdered  by  the  hands 
of  her  fon. 

ERIS,  the  goddefs  of  difcord  among  the  Greeks. 
She  is  the  fame  as  the  Difcordia  of  the  Latins. 

ERISICH  THON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Theflalian, 
fon  of  Triops,  who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her 
groves.  This  impiety  irritated  the  goddefs,  who  aniiCted 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  fquandered  all  his  pof- 
feflions  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  and  at 
laft  he  devoured  his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  Some 
fay  that  his  daughter  had  the  pow'er  of  transforming 
herfelf  into  whatever  animal  (he  pleated,  and  that  die 
made  ufe  of  that  artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who 
fold  her,  after  which  Ihe  affumed  another  lhape,  and  be¬ 
came  again  his  property. 

ERMIN.  See  Mustela,  Mammalia  Index. 

Ermin,  or  Ermine ,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a  white 
field  or  fur,  powdered  or  interfperfed  with  black  foots, 
called  powdering.  It  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  ikin 
of  an  animal  of  the  fame  denomination.  There  is 
however  no  animal  whofe  Ikin  naturally  correfponds  to 
the  herald’s  ermin. 

The  animal  is  milk  white  ;  and  fo  far  is  it  from  ha¬ 
ving  fpots,  that  tradition  reports,  that  it  will  rather  die 
or  be  taken  than  fully  its  whitenefs.  Whence  its  fym- 
bolical  ufe. 

But  white  (kins  having  for  many  ages  been  ufed  for 
the  lining  of  the  robes  of  magiftrates  and  great  men  ; 
the  furriers  at  length,  to  add  to  their  beauty,  ufed  to 
few  bits  of  the  black  tails  of  thofe  creatures  upon  the 
white  (kins,  to  render  them  the  more  confpicuous. 
Which  alteration  was  introduced  into  armoury. 

The  fable  fpots  in  ermin  are  not  of  any  determinate 
number,  but  they  may  be  more  or  lefs  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  painter  or  furrier. 

Ermin,  an  order  of  knights,  inftituted  in  1450  by 


Francis  I.  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  formerly  fubfifting  in  Lrrr  • 
France.  The  collar  of  this  order  was  of  gold,  compo-  || 
fed  of  ears  of  corn  in  faltier;  at  the  end  of  which  hung  ErI)enl  J%- 
the  ermin,  with  this  infeription,  d  ma  vie.  But  the  "  ’  ” 

order  expired  when  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Ermines,  in  Heraldry ,  the  reverfe  of  ermine,  i.  e. 
white  fpots  on  a  black  field. 

ERMINITES,  in  Heraldry ,  (hould  fignify  little  er¬ 
mines,  but  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  it  fignifies  a  white  field 
powdered  with  black,  only  that  every  fuel)  fpot  hath  a 
little  red  hair  on  each.  Erminites  alfo  fignify  a  yellow 
field  powdered  with  black,  which  the  French  exprefs 
much  better  by  or  femee  d' ermine  de  fable. 

ERM1N0IS,  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  the  field  or,  and 
the  fpots  black. 

ER.OORO.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

EROS,  (of  “  love”),  in  Mythology,  one  of  two 
chiefs  over  all  t he  other  Cupids,  being  the  caufe  of 
love.  See  Anteros. 

EROTIA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Eros  the  god  of 
love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thefpians  every  fifth 
year  with  fports  and  games,  when  muficians  and  others 
contended.  If  any  quarrels  or  feditions  had  arifen 
among  the  people,  it  was  then  ufual  to  offer  facrifices 
and  prayers  to  the  god,  that  he  would  totally  remove 
them. 

EROTIC  (derived  from  “  love  whence 
t(*»j),  is  applied  to  any  thing  which  has  a  relation  to 
the  palfion  of  love. 

In  medicine  we  find  the  phrafe  delirium  eroticum  ufed 
for  a  kind  of  melancholy  contract'd  through  excefs  of 
love. 

EROSION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  corrosion,  only  in  a  firor.ger  degree. 

EROTESIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  94. 

ERFENIUS,  Thomas,  in  Dutch  Thomas  of 

Ei<LE,  a  celebrated  profe-flor  of  the  Arabic  language, 
was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland  in  15S4,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Leyden.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  orien¬ 
tal  languages  at  the  perfuafion  of  Jofeph  Scaliger; 
and  afterwards  travelled  into  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  everywhere  obtained  the  efleem 
of  the  learned.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  was 
made  profeffor  of  Arabic  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
and  died  there  in  1624.  He  publilhed  a  great  many 
excellent  works,  which  fpread  his  reputation  through 
the  whole  learned  world.  It  is  faid,  that  the  king 
of  Morocco  admired  fo  greatly  the  letters  of  Erpenius 
wrote  to  him  in  Arabic  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Provinces,  that  he  could  not  ceafe  reading  them,  and 
(bowing  them  to  tbofe  who  fpoke  that  language  natu¬ 
rally. 


ERPETOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

r  I  ’HE  animals  of  which  we  propofv,  under  the  general 
title  Erpetology,  to  give  the  claffification  and  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  belong  to  the  clafs  Amphibia,  and  the  or¬ 
der  Reptiha,  in  the  Linnt£3n  arrangement.  The  ani¬ 


mals  included  under  this  clafs  have  obtained  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  amphibious,  from  the  fuppofed  circumftance 
that  they  are  equally  capable  of  living  both  on  land 
and  in  the  water.  But  in  this  view,  the  application  of 
the  term  is  inaccurate,  for  there  arc  few,  or  perhaps  no 
animals  belonging  to  this  clafs  which  can  always  i.\ill, 
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or  ever*  perform  the  fun£Hons  of  life  for  any  confider- 
able  length  of  time,  in  the  water.  Many  of  them, 
however,  poffefs  this  faculty  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
therefore,  the  name  has  been  extended  to  all  which  are 
diffinguilhed  by  the  fame  peculiarity  of  external  form, 
and  a  fimilar  ftrudfure  of  internal  organs. 

Some  naturalifts  have  denominated  this  order  of  ani¬ 
mals  oviparous  quadrupeds .  This  denomination  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fufficiently  charafleriflic  ;  for  although  fome 
fpecies  are  viviparous,  and  in  this  circumflance,  as  well 
as  being  furnifhed  with  four  feet,  exhibit  fome  refemb- 
lance  with  the  higher  order  of  quadrupeds,  the  ftriking 
difference  which  is  difcovered  by  the  anatomiil  and  the 
phyfiologill,  affords  unequivocal  and  decided  marks  of 
diftinftion.  From  the  ftiudlure,  habits,  and  general 
economy  of  this  order  of  animals,  we  derive  characters 
which  are  fufficiently  dilfinClive  between  it  and  the 
clafs  of  bird-,  to  which  the  term  oviparous  is  ltriCtly  ap¬ 
plicable.  This  denomination,  therefore,  which  is  alfo 
employed  by  the  Count  de  la  Cepede,  is  fufficienily 
eharadleriftic  of  the  clafs  of  animals  which  are  included 
under  it. 

The  word  reptile ,  by  which  this  order  of  animals  has 
been  diftinguifhf d  by  Linnaeus,  feems  not  to  be  liable 
to  much  objection.  All  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
compofed  have  very  ffiort  legs,  and  thefe  are  placed  at 
a  great  diltance  from  each  other,  and  fo  weak,  that 
the  y  are  unable  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
gray  lizard,  for  inflance,  which  is  oneof  the  molt  aCtive 
of  the  tribe,  is  obliged  to  fupport  itfelf  on  its  belly,  as 
foon  as  its  progreffive  motion  is  greatly  diminitlied  •,  fo 
that  it  empiovs  its  limbs  rather  for  the  purpofe  of  crawl¬ 
ing  than  that  of  walking.  And  indeed  all  the  animals 
of  the  order,  from  the  peculiar  ftruflure  and  difpirfition 
of  their  limb'-,  when  their  motions  are  flow,  mutt  drag 
the  body  along  on  the  belly,  other  modifications  of  their 
locomotive  powers  depending  only  on  the  great  length 
and  relation  of  the  inftruments  of  motion.  In  this 
view,  therefore,  the  Linnsean  name  of  the  order  is  not 
improperly  applied  to  almoll  all  the  individuals  which 
it  comprehends. 

The  term  erpetology,  which  we  have  given  to  this 
treatife  upon  the  order  repti/ia,  was  formerly  employed 
by  the  Swedifh  naturalift  Klein,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe.  Under  this  title  he  included  the  order  fer- 
pentes,  as  well  as  that  of  repti/ia,  thus  comprehending 
the  whole  clafs  of  amphibia.  Here  we  have  adopted  it 
in  a  more  limited  acceptation,  and  confined  its  meaning 
to  the  laft  order,  purfuing  the  plan  of  M.  Bonnaterre, 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  fame  order  of  animals  in  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique. 

Linnaeus  has  adopted  as  a  mark  of  diffindlion  of  this 
order  of  animals,  the  peculiar  ftruCture  of  the  heart, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  anatomift  is  faid  to  be 
unilocular,  or  furnifhed  only  with  one  ventricle  or  ca¬ 
vity.  This  doClrine  has  been  admitted  by  eminent 
analomifts,  as  well  as  by  fome  of  the  greateft  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  fuch  as  Boerhaave,  Haller,  and  fome  others  y  and 
called  in  queflion  only  when  fome  exceptions  have  oc¬ 
curred,  of  animals  belonging  to  this  tribe,  which  have 
exhibited  fomewhat  of  a  different  ftrudfure.  One  in¬ 
flance  of  this  is  quoted  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  inland 
tortoife,  which  was  examined  by  the  French  academi¬ 
cians  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  which  they  difcovered 
three  vt  utricles  inftead  of  one.  But  other  phyfiologifls 
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are  of  opinion,  that  the  heart  of  this  order  of  animals 
is  really  furnilhed  with  two  ventricles,  having  an  im¬ 
mediate  communication  between  them  •,  they  muff 
therefore  be  confidertd  as  having  a  double  heart. 

The  lungs  of  the  order  repliiia,  are,  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  ff rtfclure,  widely  different  from  thole  of 
other  animals.  They  are  in  general  compofed  of  two 
large  bladders,  or  membranaceous  bags,  which,  in  the 
different  fpecies,  are  divided  into  a  greater  or  fmaller 
number  of  cancell i,  or  fuodivifions  ,  among  which  are 
diilributed  the  pulmonary  blood-veffels.  I  hefe  bear 
but  a  frnall  proportion  to  the  veficular  part  through 
which  the  ramifications  are  carried  ;  in  this  relpedt 
differing  greatly  from  the  lungs  of  the  higher  order  of 
quadrupeds,  or  mammalia,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
the  blood-vtff'els  is  fo  much  greater  than  that  of  the  air- 
cells,  that  the  lungs  have  more  of  a  fiethy  than  of  a 
membranaceous  appearance.  In  this  order  of  animals, 
therefore,  in  which  the  blood  is  cold,  the  vtlicular 
fyilem  far  overbalances  the  vafcular  ;  but  in  the  clals- 
mammalia,  which  are  warm-blooded  animals,  the  vaf- 
vuiar  l'yffem  prevails  over  the  veficular. 

Of  all  t lie  animals  which  occupy  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  which  the  Almighty  creator  has  difperled 
throughout  his  works,  to  fii;  up  the  void  fpace,  ard 
to  produce  motion,  the  tribe  of  reptiles  leems  at  firff 
fight  to  have  been  leaf!  the  objtfts  of  beneficence  and 
w  ifdom.  In  their  ftruclure,  habits,  and  modes  of  life, 
when  compared  with  other  orders  of  animals,  they  ex¬ 
hibit  marks  of  degradation  and  negledf.  The  body  in 
general  prefents  only  a  rude  inactive  mafs  j  their  fenfes 
are  extrtmely  obtuie  ;  their  inftindfs  are  limited  to-the 
grofi'eff  fenfations,  and  the  extent  of  their  enjoyments 
reaches  only  to  the  gratifications  of  appetite.  On  the 
boundaries  of  laud  and  water,  in  thole  vail  moraffes, 
which  are  remarkable  only  for  immenfe  depofitions 
of  mud,  few  or  fcarcely  any  poffefs  the  graces  or  ele¬ 
gance  of  other  terreftrial  animals  ;  like  the  latter  they 
enjoy  not  the  pleafure  of  affociating  together  for  amufe- 
ment  or  defence  ;  or  of  indulging  in  lportive  tricks  on 
the  land  or  in  the  air.  On  the  contrary,  they  crawl  on 
the  earth,  on  the  margin  of  extenfive  lakes,  furrounded 
with  unwholefome  vapours  ;  or  they  live  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  midi!  of  barren  deferts,  undif- 
turbed  by  other  animals,  and  far  retired  from  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  man.  Some  delight  in  expofing  themfelves 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  while  others  retire  during  (lie 
day  to  ftiady,  moiff,  and  fequeffertd  places,  proceeding 
from  their  retreats  only  during  the  night,  as  it  were  to 
conceal  their  defotmity,  ai  d  to  fpare  man  thole  feelings- 
of  fear,  diiguff,  and  horror,  with  which  their  prefence 
infpires  him.  But  as  the  fludy  of  every  part  of  the 
long  chain  of  beings  is  worthy  of  our  attentive  con- 
fideration  and  regard,  thefe  animals,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
careful  obfervtr  of  nature,  are  far  from  being  wanting 
in  exciting  his  intercftand  curiofity.  He  cannot  faiL 
to  be  highly  gratified  with  contemplating  the  refources 
which  they  derive  from  the  peculiar  llrudlure  of  their 
external  form,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  their  func¬ 
tions.  Their  manners,  their  habits,  and  the  relations 
which  they  bear  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  diffance  to  which  they  are  removed  from 
brute  matter  on  the  oilier,  are  objefls  wurlhy  of  the 
contemplation  of  the  naturaliff.  This  fludy,  properly 
dirtdled  and  applied,  unveils  to  our  eyes  the  beneficent 
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defign  and  riches  of  creation,  and  raifes  our  admiration 
to  the  wonderful  and  extenfive  variety  of  animated 
beings. 

The  ufes  of  fome  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
clafs,  as  valuable  articles  of  food  in  thofe  regions  where 
they  abound,  or  as  furnilhing  the  tables  of  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  in  other  countries  with  a  rich  delicacy  ;  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  external  form,  and  of  internal  flruAure, 
as  well  as  of  feveral  of  their  functions,  fuel)  as  circula¬ 
tion  and  refpiration  ;  their  great  length  of  life  ;  the  re¬ 
productive  power  of  fome,  and  the  long  abftinence 
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which  others  can  undergo,  give  additional  intereft  and 
importance  to  the  natural  hillory  of  thefe  animals. 

In  the  following  treatife,  we  propofe  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  briet  but  comprehenfive  view  of  the  na¬ 
tural  hiitory  of  this  order  of  animals  j  and  for  the  fake 
of  perfpicuity  we  tball  treat  this  fubjedt  under  two  ge¬ 
neral  heads.  We  thall  firlt  confidtr  the  clafTilication 
and  natural  hiltory  of  the  order  reptilia  ;  and  fecondly, 
we  (ball  give  a  fliort  lketch  of  their  anatomy,  with  the 
principal  facts  connected  with  their  phyfiology.  Thefe 
will  form  the  fubjedls  of  the  two  following  chapters. 


CHAP.  I.  OF  THE  CLASSIFICxATION  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  REPTILES 


IN  the  Linnsean  arrangement,  the  order  replilia  is 
divided  into  four  genera.  Other  naturalifts  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  different  arrangement.  De  la  Cepede,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  lias  divided  this  order  into 
two  great  c!affe«.  The  firlt  clafs  includes  thofe  animals 
which  are  furnilhed  with  a  tail,  and  the  fecond  com¬ 
prehends  thofe  which  have  no  tail.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  clarification  of  this  eminent 
naturalift. 

Clafs  I.  Animals  furnilhed  with  a  tail. 

Genus  1.  Tortoifes,  having  the  body  covered  with 
a  bony  lhield. 

Divifion  1.  The  fingers  very  unequal,  and 
lengthened  out  in  the  form  of  fins. 

DiviGon  2.  The  fingers  very  (hort,  and  almoft 
equal. 

Genus  2.  Lizards  :  the  body  having  no  bony  co¬ 
vering. 

Divifion  1.  The  tail  flattened  5  five  fingers  on 
the  fore  feet. 

Divifion  2.  The  tail  round  ;  five  fingers  on  each 
foot,  and  elevated  feales  on  the  back. 

Divifion  3.  T.  he  tail  round  ;  five  fingers  on  the 
fore  feet 5  fcaly  bands  under  the  belly. 

Divifion  4.  The  tail  round  ;  five  fingers  on  the 
fore  feet,  without  fcaly  bands  under  the  belly. 

Divifion  5.  The  fingers furnilhed  underneath  with 
large  feales,  covering  each  other,  like  the 
flates  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

Divifion  6.  Three  fingers  on  the  fore  and  the 
hind  feet. 

Divifion  7.  Membranes  in  the  form  of  wings. 

Divifion  8.  Three  or  four  fingers  on  the  fore 
feet  ;  four  or  five  fingers  on  the  hind  feet. 

Clafs  II.  Animals  which  have  no  tail. 

Genus  I.  Frog. t  :  the  head  and  the  body  length¬ 
ened  out,  and  the  one  or  the  other  angular. 

Genus  2.  Tree  frogs  :  the  body  long,  with  foft 
vifeid  tubercles  under  the  toes. 


Genus  3.  Toads  :  the  body  thick  and  round. 

Appendix.  Biped  reptiles. 

Divifion  1.  Two  fore  feet. 

Divifion  2.  Two  hind  feet. 

Of  this  arrangement  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  although 
it  exhibits  much  minutenefs  and  ingenuity, thediftin&ive 
characters  upon  which  fome  parts  of  it  are  founded,  are 
not  always  conftant  and  fixed  ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  thefe  characters  vary  in  the  different  individuals  in 
which  they  have  been  obferved.  This  variety,  it  has 
been  conjeCtured,  arifes  from  the  difference  of  age,  and 
peculiarities  in  their  food  and  modes  of  life. 

M.  Bonnaterre  has  adopted  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  has  alfo  divided  the  whole  order  of  reptiles 
into  two  claffes,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table. 

Clafs  I.  Reptiles  which  have  no  tail. 

Genus  1.  Frog. 

Genus  2.  Tree  Frog. 

Genus  3.  Toad. 

Clafs  II.  Reptiles  which  are  furnilhed  with  a  tail. 

Genus  1.  Tortoife. 

Genus  2.  Chamelion. 

Genus  3.  Crocodile. 

Genus  4.  Lizard. 

Genus  5.  Flying  dragon. 

Genus  6.  Salamander. 

Genus  7.  Chalcis. 

This  arrangement  is  undoubtedly,  in  many  cafes, 
convenient  and  proper  ;  yet,  as  there  feems  to  be  in 
others  an  unnectffary  multiplication  of  genera,  we  lhall 
flill  adhere  to  the  Linncean  claffification,  which,  though 
more  fimple,  will  in  gtncral  be  found  not  to  be  much 
lefs  accurate  ;  and  the  objeCls  which  it  comprehends  not 
being  very  numerous,  it  is  fufhciently  dillinct.  Lin¬ 
naeus  divided  this  order  into  four  gtnera.  T  he  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  characters  of  the  genera,  of  which  we  give 
a  tranflation,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Englilh 
reader. 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


Genus  1.  TkstL’DO.  Corpus  caudatum ;  Iorica  offt a, 
aut  cnriacea  fuperne  et  inferne,  vel  fquamis  fuperni 
obteAum.  Oris  mandibula  fuperior  inferiortm  pysidum 
inllar  claudens. 


Genus  I.  Tortoise.  Body  having  a  tail  ;  covered 
above  and  beneath  with  a  bony  or  coriaceous  fhell,  or 
feales  above.  The  upper  jaw  clufing  over  the  lower  liko 
the  lid  of  a  box. 


Genus  II.  • 
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Tortoifes.  Genus  II.  Ran  A.  Corpus  tetrapodum,  nudum,  ut- 
‘  ■  '  '  plurimum  ecaudatum  :  pedibus  pofterioribus  longiori- 

bus. 

Genus  III.  Draco.  Corpus  tetrapodum,  caudatum, 
alatum  :  alis  propriis. 

Genus  IV.  Lacerta.  Corpus  tetrapodum,  elonga- 
tum,  caudatum,  nudum  :  pedibus  sequalibus. 
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Genus  II.  Frog.  Body  four-footed,  naked,  general-  Tortoifes. 

ly  without  tail ;  the  hinder  feet  longefi  ;  and  without  - t 

any  integument  but  the  /kin. 

Genus  III.  Flying  Dragon.  Body  four-footed, 
furnifhed  with  a  tail,  and  on  each  fide  with  an  expanfile 
wing-like  fkin. 

Genus  IV.  Lizard.  Body  four-footed,  elongated, 
furnilhed  with  a  tail,  without  any  additional  integu¬ 
ment  ;  legs  equal. 


ERPETOLOGY, 


I.  TESTUDO,  or  Tortoise. 

From  the  great  fimilarity  which  prevails  among  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  and  the  variety  in  fize,  colour,  and  other 
circumftances,  according  to  the  different  periods  of  their 
age,  confiderable  difficulties  have  arifen  in  difcriminat- 
ing  them  with  precifion.  The  obfervations  of  later 
naturalifts  have  ffiown,  that  the  fpecific  characters  of 
Linnaeus  are  not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  accurate 
diftinCtion  ;  nor  have  the  defcriptions  of  the  Count  de 
la  Cepede  been  more  ufeful  in  furniffiing  proper  cba- 
raCterifiic  marks.  One  fet  of  characters,  which  have 
been  ufually  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  Mr  Schoepff,  ought  not  to  be  trufted.  They 
are  derived  from  the  number  of  claws  on  the  feet  of 
marine  tortoifes,  or  turtles.  Thefe,  however,  are  found 
to  vary  fo  much,  that  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
affording  uniform  and  conftant  characters  of  diftinCtion. 
As  a  proof  of  this  obfervation,  if  different  individuals  of 
the  common  green  turtle  ( te/ludo  midas),  be  compared 
together,  it  will  appear  that  lome  have  only  a  (ingle 
claw  on  each  foot  ;  while  others  are  furnilhed  with  two, 
and  fometimes  three;  fometimes  with  two  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  with  one  on  the  hind  feet.  Similar  variations 
have  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  number  of  claws  of  land 
tortoifes,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  common  tor- 
toife,  ( tejiudo  graven )  ;  in  fome  individuals  of  which  the 
fore  feet  have  four,  and  in  others  five  claws.  Avoid¬ 
ing,  therefore,  thefe  uncertain  and  varying  characters, 
the  ffiape,  pattern,  colours  of  the  (hell,  and  form  of  the 
head,  Dr  Shaw  obferves,  furnifii  the  mod  accurate 
marks  of  diftinCtion. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus  ase  na¬ 
tives  of  the  ocean  ;  fome  are  confined  to  the  land,  or  to 
freffi  water.  This  affords  a  natural  divifion  into  land 
and  fea  tortoifes.  In  following  out  this  divifion,  we 
(hall  treat  of  them  in  two  feCtions,  including  under  the 
firfi  thofe  that  frequent  freffi  waters. 

Sect.  I.  Land  and  Fre/h-water  Tortoifes. 

1.  Testudo  GrjECA.  Lin.  Common  Land  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Chur. — The  (hell  is  hemispherical,  and  of  a  black 
and  yellow  colour,  and  having  a  bunch  behind  ;  the 
pieces  of  which  the  difk  is  compofed  are  convex,  and 
the  fides  are  obtufe. 

Uefcription.  The  length  of  the  common  tortoife  is  about  fix  inches, 
and  rarely  exceeds  eight :  when  full  grown,  it  is  about 
forty -eight  ounces  weight.  The  (hell  is  compofed  of 
thirteen  middle  pieces,  and  about  twenty-five  marginal 
ones  j  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  very  convex  above.  The 
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middle  pieces,  or  thofe  which  conflitute  the  diUc  of  the 
ffiield,  are  moftly  of  a  fquare  form,  fomewhat  oblong  j 
their  colour  is  blackiffi  or  dark  brown,  each  having  a 
broad  yellow  band  running  along  one  fide,  which  is 
continued  half  way  along  the  upper  part.  The  colours 
vary  in  different  individuals,  and  the  ftiape  of  the  pieces 
is  alfo  fubjedt  to  occafional  variations.  File  fulci  or 
furrows  which  appear  on  the  furface  of  ycung  animals 
are  obliterated  as  they  grow  old.  The  belly  part  of  the 
(hell  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  head  is  rather  fmall, 
the  upper  part  covered  with  irregular  tough  feales,  and 
the  neck  with  fmaller  pieces,  which  admit  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  head  ;  the  eye  is  fmall  and  black,  and  the 
mouth  does  not  extend  beyond  the  eves.  The  legs  are 
ffiort  5  and  the  feet,  which  are  moderately  broad,  are 
covered  with  ilrong  ovate  feales.  The  feet  have  ufu¬ 
ally  four  flout  claws,  but  their  number  is  found  to  vary 
in  different  circumftances.'  The  tail  is  rather  fhorter 
tban  the  legs,  is  covered  with  fmall  feales,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  naked,  horny,  pointed  tip. 

The  land  tortoife  is  a  native  of  almoft  all  the  coun-  Native 
tries  round  the  Mediterranean;  but  it  has  been  fuppof- country, 
ed  to  be  more  frequent  in  Greece,  from  whence  it  has 
derived  its  fpecific  name.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  ifiands 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Corfica,  Sardinia,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  From  the  account  of  the  Daniffi  na- 
turalill  Forfkal,  it  is  employed  in  Greece  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  food.  “  The  inhabitants,”  he  fays,  “  often 
fwallow  the  blood  recent,  and  eat  the  eggs  boiled, 
which  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  of  a  while  colour.  In  September 
the  animal  hides  itfelf  under  ground,  and  again  emerges 
in  February  ;  laying  its  eggs  in  June,  in  a  fmall  hole, 
which  it  fcratches  in  fome  funny  fpot,  out  of  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  rains  of  September,  the  young  are  hatched, 
which  are  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  The  males  of  this 
fpecies  are  faid  to  fight  often,  butting  at  each  other  with 
fuch  force,  as  to  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  diflance.” 

The  land  tortoife,  when  it  is  kept  in  gardens  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  is  commonly  obferved  to  conceal  itfelf 
in  October,  and  to  reappear  in  April.  The  period  of 
retirement  in  England  is  about  the  end  of  Odfober,  and 
the  time  of  its  appearance  is  about  the  middle  of  April  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  thefe  periods  vary  in 
different  countries,  and  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  feafon. 

The  land  tortoife  lives  to  a  very  great  age.  In  fe- Great  age. 
veral  infiances  which  feem  to  be  well  authenticated,  it 
has  confiderably  exceeded  the  extraordinary  period  of 
an  hundred  years.  One  inftance  which  is  perhaps  not 
the  leaft  remarkable,  is  recorded  of  a  tortoife  which 
was  introduced  into  the  archbiffiop’s  garden  at  Lam¬ 
beth, 
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Tortoiies.  betb,  about  Hie  year  1633,  and  lived  till  tbe  year 
'  *  175.?  >  the  ihell  of  which  is  dill  preferved  in  the  library 

of  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  refpedling  this  individual  is,  that  it  was  of  a 
larger  fize  than  ufual.  The  (hell  meafured  10  inches 
in  length,  and  fix  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
riousof  "  None  of  this  order  of  animals  is  more  tenacious  of 
Jife.  life  than  the  tortoife.  The  experiments  of  Redi  afford 

a  remarkable  proof  of  this  fact.  In  the  beginning  of 
November  he  made  a  large  opening  in  the  fkull  of  a 
land  tortoife,  extracted  the  whole  of  the  brain,  walhed 
out  the  cavity,  that  no  part  might  remain;  and  having 
left  the  hole  open,  let  the  animal  go.  It  walked  off 
feemingly  uninjured,  excepting  that  it  clofed  its  eyes, 
which  never  afterwards  opened.  At  the  end  of  three 
days,  during  which  time  the  whole  of  the  fkull  began 
to  clofe,  the  wound  was  covered  with  a  complete  fkin  ; 
and  thus  without  brain  it  walked  about  as  ufual,  and 
lived  for  fix  months.  The  fame  naturalifl  cut  off  the 
head  of  another  tortoife,  which  lived  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-three  days  afterwards. 

Abftinence.  This  animal  is  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  abflinence. 

Blafius  kept  an  individual  of  this  fpecies  for  ten  months, 
during  which  time  it  tailed  no  kind  of  food  whatever. 
It  died  about  the  end  of  that  time,  but  this  was  aferibed 
to  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  rather  than  to  the  want  of 
food  ;  for  the  inteftiaes  being  examined,  they  were 
found  full  of  excrement  of  the  natural  colour. 

Mr  White,  in  his  Natural  Hilfory  of  Selborne,  has 
given  fo  full  and  diflinCl  an  account  of  the  natural  hi f- 
tory  of  the  land  tortoife,  founded  on  fadls  drawn  from 
his  own  obfervaiion,  that  we  (hall  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  his  own  words. 

"White’s  ac-  u  A  land  tortoife  ((ays  he),  which  has  been  kept  for 

count  of  thirty  years  in  a  little  walled  court  belonging  to  the 

lioufe  where  I  now  am  vifiting,  retires  under  ground 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  comes  toitli  again 

about  the  middle  of  April.  When  it  firft  appears  in 

the  fpring  it  difeovers  very  little  inclination  towards 
food  ;  but  in  the  height  of  fummer  grows  voracious  : 
and  then  as  the  fummer  declines,  its  appetite  declines  ; 
fo  that  for  the  lad  fix  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly  eats 
at  all.  Milky  plants,  futb  as  lettuces,  dandelions,  fow- 
thiflles,  are  its  favourite  difh.  In  a  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lage  one  was  kept,  till  by  tradition  it  was  fuppofed  to 
T3S*  be  an  hundred  years  old.  An  inftance  of  vaft  longevity 
in  fuch  a  poor  reptile  ! 

“  On  the  1  (l  of  November,  I  remarked  that  it  be¬ 
gan  firft  to  dig  the  ground  in  order  to  the  forming  its 
hybernaculum,  which  it  had  fixed  on  juft  befide  a  great 
tuft  of  hepaticas.  It  ferapes  out  the  ground  with  its 
fore-feet,  and  throws  it  up  over  its  back  with  its  hind  ; 
but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is  ridiculnufly  flow,  little  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock  ;  and  fuitable  to  the 
compofure  of  an  animal  faid  to  be  a  whole  month  in 
performing  one  feat  of  copulation.  Nothing  can  be. 
more  afliduous  than  this  creature  night  nnd  day  in 
fcooping  the  earth,  and  forcing  its  great  body  into  the 
cavity  ;  but,  as  the  noons  of  that  feafon  proved  unufual- 
Iv  warm  and  funny,  it  was  continually  interrupted,  anti 
called  forth  by  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  dav  ;  and 
though  I  continued  there  till  the  thirteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  yet  the  work  remained  unfiniftied.  Hardier  wea¬ 
ther,  and  frofty  mornings,  would  have  quickened  it* 
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operations.  No  part  ot  its  behaviour  ever  ftruck  me  Tortoiies. 

more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  always  expreffes  with  — v - - 

regard  to  r2:.n;  for  though  it  has  a  (hell  that  would  le- 
cure  it  againlt  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart,  yet  does  it 
difeover  a«  much  folicitude  about  rain  as  a  lady  drefl'ed 
in  all  her  beft  attire,  (liufRing  away  on  the  firll  fprink- 
lings,  and  running  its  head  up  in  a  corner.  If  attend¬ 
ed  to,  it  becomes  an  excellent  weather-glafs  ;  for  as  fure 
as  it  walks  elate,  and  as  it  were  on  tiptoe,  feeding  with 
great  earneftnefs  in  a  morning,  fo  fure  will  it  rain  be¬ 
fore  night.  It  is  totally  a  diurnal  animal,  and  never 
pretends  to  ftir  after  it  becomes  dark.  The  tortoife, 
like  other  reptiles,  has  an  arbitrary  ftomach  as  well  as 
lungs  ;  and  can  refrain  from  eating  3s  well  as  breathing 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  fiift  awakened  it 
eats  nothing  ;  nor  again  in  the  autumn  before  it  re¬ 
tires  :  through  the  height  of  the  fummer  it  feeds  vora- 
cioufiy,  devouring  all  the  food  that  comes  in  its  way. 

I  was  nnxh  taken  with  its  fagacity  in  difeerning  thefe 
that  do  it  kind  offices  ;  for,  as  foon  as  the  good  old  lady 
comes  in  fight  who  has  waited  on  it  lor  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  hobbles  towards  its  benefadlrefs  with  awkward 
alacrity  ;  but  remains  inattentive  to  ((rangers.  Thus 
not  only  “  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  a/s  his 
rm/ler’s  crib/  but  the  mod  abjedl  reptile,  and  torpid  of  p 
beings,  diflinguiffies  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touch¬ 
ed  with  the  feelings  of  gratitude  ! 

“  The  old  Suflex  tortoife,  (he  adds),  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  fo  often,  is  become  my  property.  I  dug  it  out 
of  its  winter  dormitory  in  March  laft,  when  it  was 
enough  awakened  to  exprefs  its  refentnient  by  hilling  ; 
and  packing  it  in  a  box  with  earth,  carried  it  eighty 
miles  in  polt-chaifes.  The  rattle  and  hurry  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  fo  ptrfedlly  roufed  it,  that,  when  I  turned  if  out  on 
a  border,  it  walked  twice  down  to  the  bottom  of  my 
garden  ;  however,  in  the  evening,  the  weather  being 
cold,  it  buried  itfelf  in  the  loofe  mould,  and  continues 
ft  ill  concealed. 

“  As  it  will  be  under  my  eye,  I  fliall  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  my  obfervations  on  its  mode  of 
life  and  propenfilies  ;  and  perceive  already  that,  to¬ 
wards  the  time  of  coming  forth,  it  opens  a  breathing 
place  in  the  ground  near  its  head,  requiring,  I  conclude, 
a  freer  refpiration  as  it  becomes  more  alive.  ’This  crea¬ 
ture  not  only  goes  under  the  earth  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  April,  but  lleeps  great  pact 
of  the  fummer  ;  for  it  goes  to  bed  in  the  Jongell  days 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  does  not  ftir  in  the 
morning  till  late.  Befides,  it  retires  to  reft  for  every 
fhower  ;  and  does  not  move  at  all  in  wet  days. 

“  When  one  reflefls  on  the  Hate  of  this  llrange  be¬ 
ing.  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  find  that  Providence 
(hould  bellow  fuch  a  profufion  of  days,  fucli  a  feeming 
wallr  of  longevity,  on  a  reptile  that  appears  to  relilh  it 
fo  little  as  to  fquandcr  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  ex  i  ft  - 
ence  in  a  joylefs  ftupor,  and  be  loll  to  all  fenfalion  for 
months  together  in  the  profoundelt  of  (lumbers. 

“  While  I  was  writing,  a  nioift  and  warm  afternoon, 
with  the  thermometer  at  50,  brought  tortli  troops  ol 
(hell  fnaiL;  and,  at  thp  fame  juncture,  the  tortoife  heav¬ 
ed  up  the  mould,  and  put  out  its  head;  and  the  next 
morning  came  forth,  a-  it  were  raifed  from  the  dead, 
and  walked  about  (ill  four  in  ill*  afternoon.  I  hi*  was 
a  curious  coincidence  !  a  very  amufing  occurrence  !  to 
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Tortoifes.  fee  fuch  a ffmilarity  of  feeling  between  the  t  wo  cpi^toiKoi  ! 

’ - v — — '  fur  fo  the  Greeks  called  both  the  fhell-fnail  and  the 

Ibid  p.a«i.tortoife. 

“  Becaufe  wTe  call  this  creature  an  abjeft  reptile,  we 
are  too  apt  to  undervalue  his  abilities,  and  depre¬ 
ciate  his  powers  of  inflinft.  Yet  he  is,  as  Mr  Pope  fays 
of  his  lord, 

■  -  —  “  Much  too  wife  to  walk  into  a  well 

and  has  fo  much  difcernment  as  not  to  fall  down  a 
baha  j  but  to  flop  and  withdraw  from  the  brink  with 
the  readied  precaution. 

“  Though  he  loves  warm  weather,  he  avoids  the 
hot  fun  •,  becaufe  his  thick  (hell,  when  once  heated, 
would  as  the  poet  fays  of  folid  armour,  “  fcald  with 
fafety.”  He  therefore  fpends  the  more  fultry  hours 
under  the  umbrella  of  a  large  cabbage- leaf,  or  amidfl: 
the  waving  forefts  of  an  afparagus-bed. 

“  But  as  he  avoids  heat  in  the  dimmer,  fo,  in  the 
decline  of  the  year,  he  improves  the  faint  autumnal 
beams,  by  getting  within  the  refleftion  of  a  fruit-wall  : 
and,  though  he  has  never  read  that  planes  inclining  to 
the  horizon  receive  a  greater  (hare,  of  warmth,  he  in¬ 
clines  his  (hell,  by  tilting  it  againd  the  wall,  to  col- 
left  and  admit  every  feeble  ray. 

“  Pitiable  feems  the^condition  of  this  poor  embarraf- 
fed  reptile  :  to  be  cafed  in  a  fuit  of  ponderous  armour, 
which  he  cannot  lay  afide  ;  to  be  imprifoned,  as  it  were, 
within  his  own  (hell,  mud  preclude,  we  fhould  fuppofe, 
all  aftivity  and  difpofition  for  enterprife.  Yet  there  is 
a  feafon  of  the  year  (ufually  the  beginning  of  June) 
when  his  exertions  are  remarkable.  He  then  walks  on 
tiptoe,  and  is  dirring  by  five  in  the  morning  ;  and, 
traverfing  the  garden,  examines  every  wicket  and  in¬ 
terdice  in  the  fences,  through  which  he  will  efcape  if 
podible  :  and  often  has  eluded  the  care  of  the  garden¬ 
er,  and  wandered  to  fome  didant  field.  The  motives 
that  impel  him  to  undertake  thefe  rambles  feem  to  be  of 
the  amorous  kind  :  his  fancy  then  becomes  intent  on 
iS/J.p  ^^.fexual  attachments,  which  tranfport  him  beyond  his 
uftjal  gravity,  and  induce  him  to  forget  for  a  time  his 
ordinary  folemn  deportment.” 

2.  Testudo  Marginata,  Marginated  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — The  (hell  is  blackifh-brown,  variegated 

with  yellow,  oblong,  and  gibbofe,  widened  and  de- 

preffed  on  the  hinder  part. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  nearly  fourteen  inches, 
the  breadth  about  ten,  meafuring  the  curvature  of  the 
(hell.  The  head  which  is  flat  and  triangular  above,  is 
nearly  two  inches  long,  above  an  inch  broad,  and  one 
inch  deep.  The  eyes  are  furnifhed  with  a  niftitating 
membrane  ;  but  the  lower  eyelid  only  is  moveable. 
The  mandibles  are  drong,  notched,  and  internally  befet 
with  protuberances  which  have  been  fometimes  mif- 
taken  for  teeth.  The  external  orifices  of  the  ears  are 
covered  with  the  common  (kin.  The  tail  is  very  fhort. 
The  fore  legs  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  the 
hind  legs  are  about  two  and  a  half  long.  The  (kin  is 
grainy,  and  covered  with  brown  coloured,  unequal, 
hard  fcales,  extending  over  the  head,  legs,  and  tail. 
Some  of  thefe  fcales  on  the  ends  of  the  feet  are  large, 
hard,  and  pointed  ;  fo  that  at  fird  fight  they  might  be 
taken  for  claws.  The  feet  are  thick,  and  fo  cover- 
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ed  with  the  inyeding  membrane,  that  the  toes  are  only  Torioifes. 
diftinguifhed.  1 - v 

The  difk  of  the  fliell  is  compofed  of  thirteen  pieces 
which  are  flriated  on  the  margin.  The  bonder  confids 
of  twenty-four  pieces  ;  all  of  which,  efpecially  the  pof- 
terior  ones,  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  other 
fpecies.  From  the  pofition  of  the  latter,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  upper  lhell  appears  toothed.  The  upper 
fliell  is  very  convex,  being  more  than  four  inches  deep  : 
in  confequence  of  this  form,  when  the  animal  is  placed 
on  its  back,  it  can  recover  its  former  fituation. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  generally  dark,  or 
blackifli-bay.  The  convex  part  of  the  pieces  which 
compofe  the  difk  are  irregularly  varied  with  yellow. 

The  pieces  are  alfo  variegated  with  the  fame  colour. 

This  prevails  chiefly  on  the  pofterior  divifions,  and  thefe 
are  diflinftly  flriated  or  furrowed.  The  width  or  dila¬ 
tation  of  thefe  divifions,  being  greater  than  in  other  fpe¬ 
cies,  conflitutes  the  principal  charafteriflic  mark  of  the 
prefent.  The  colour  of  the  under  (hell  is  pale  yellow  j 
each  divifion  is  marked  on  its  upper  joining  with  a 
tranfverfe  blackifli  band,  which  runs  into  a  pair  of  point¬ 
ed  or  triangular  proctifes,  extending  nearly  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  divifion.  Another  fpecific  difference  between  this 
and  the  common  tortoife  is,  that  in  the  former  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  fliell,  feen  from  above,  is  proportionally  long¬ 
er,  and  has  a  flight  finking  or  contraftion  on  each 
fide. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  fpecies  is  a  native  of  America, 
but  this  feems  not  to  be  certainly  determined  ;  and 
little,  or  fcarcely  any  thing,  is  known  of  its  natural  hif- 
tory. 

3.  Testudo  Geometrica,  Geometrical  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — The  (hell  is  black  and  ovate  ;  the  feu- 

tella  elevated,  and  radiated  with  yellow. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  difk  is  compofed, 
is  fubjeft  to  variation.  Inftead  of  thirteen,  fourteen 
pieces  have  been  obferved  in  different  fpecimens.  Thefe 
pieces  are  very  prominent,  flriated  diflinftly  with  nu¬ 
merous  lines  on  their  (ides,  and  terminated  above  by  a 
yellowifli  coloured,  flat,  hexagonal  roughened  fpace, 
from  which  proceed,  in  a  radiated  direftion,  fome  well 
defined  yellow  flreaks  towards  the  edge  ;  in  this  form¬ 
ing  on  the  black  ground  colour,  fomething  like  geome¬ 
trical  figures.  The  marginal  pieces  are  commonly  24, 
but  fometimes  2 6.  They  alfo  are  flreaked  with  yellow. 

As  in  other  fpecies,  the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  is  fub¬ 
jeft  to  variation,  but  their  regular  diffribution  is  never 
entirely  obliterated. 

This  fpecies,  it  is  faid,  is  a  native  of  Afia,  Africa, 
and  alfo  of  America  ;  but  this  fee.ms  not  to  be  fully 
afeertained,  which  is  rather  furprifing,  as  its  (hell  is 
oftener  met  with  in  Europe  than  that  of  any  other  fpe¬ 
cies.  Thunberg  fays  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  frequents  flirubby  places.  It  is 
faid  alfo  that  it  is  found  on  the  coaft  of  the  Pine  iflands, 
between  the  continent  of  America  and  Cuba,  where 
thev  frequent  moift  and  marlhy  places  in  the  forefts. 

They  are  very  eafily  taken,  and  are  fought  after  as  food. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  natives  to  put  a  mark  on  the  Ihiold, 
and  then  allow  them  to  go  about  in  the  woods,  find¬ 
ing  them  again  almoft  as  readily  as  any  domefticated 
animal,  when  they  tranfport  them  to  Cuba.  This  fpe¬ 
cies 
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Tortoifes.  cies  is  fuppofed  to  be  tbe  terrapin  of  Dam  pier,  who 

v -  gives  the  above  account,  and  reprefents  it  as  beautifully 

variegated. 

4.  Testudo  RaDIATA,  Radiated  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  ovate,  black  ;  fcutella  flattifh,  and 
radiated  with  yellow. 

This  fpecies  has  fometimes  been  confounded  with  the 
preceding  ;  it  often  however  exceeds  a  foot  in  length, 
and  its  outline  is  nearly  fmooth.  The  fize  of  the  geo* 
metrical  tortoife  is  lefs,  its  outline  is  very  much  tu- 
berculated,  and  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed  rife 
greatly  towards  their  centres. 

According  to  Grew,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagafcar; 
and  its  characters  correfpond  nearly  with  one  defcribed 
by  Browne  in  hishiltoryof  Jamaica,  fo  that  it  muft  alfo 
be  confidered  as  a  native  of  that  ifland.  Grew  has 
given  a  very  particular  defcription  of  it. 

5.  Testudo  Indica,  Indian  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  brown,  reflected  above  the  neck; 
the  three  upper  fcutella  are  marked  with  a  tu¬ 
bercle. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpecies,  which  %vas  firfl  defcribed 
by  Perrault  in  the  hiflory  of  animals  publifhed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  France.  It  meafured  from  the  tip 
of  the  nofe  to  the  tail  four  feet  and  a  half;  the  height 
or  convexity  was  about  fourteen  inches;  the  fhell  itfelf 
was  in  length  three  feet,  and  two  in  breadth  ;  the  co¬ 
lour  was  of  a  dull  brown.  The  pieces  compofing  the 
fhield  were  large  and  diflimilar,  of  which  the  three 
anterior  were  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  round  knob 
or  tubercle,  about  half  an  inch  %vide.  The  Ikin  of 
the  head,  feet,  and  neck,  was  wrinkled  and  granulated  ; 
the  fore  legs  were  nine  inches  long,  the  feet  undivided, 
with  five  blunt  claws  ;  the  hind  legs  were  eleven  inches 
long,  with  four  toes,  each  armed  with  a  claw  ;  the  tail 
fix  inches  thick  at  the  bafe,  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  terminating  in  a  horny  bent  procefs.  This  fpecies 
is  a  native  of  the  coafl  of  Coromandel. 

Var.  1.  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  defcribed  by  Vofmaer  :  it  was 
about  2%  feet  long,  foot  broad,  one  foot  high,  with 
thirteen  pieces  in  the  difk,  and  twenty-five  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  this,  the  three  tubercles  on  the  anterior  pieces 
of  the  fhield  are  wanting. 

Var.  2.  Another  variety  of  this  fpecies,  of  a  very 
large  fize,  has  been  brought  from  the  South  Sea  ifiands. 
The  fhell,  which  is  of  a  dull  uniform  brown,  with  a 
fmooth  furface,  is  of  an  ovate  oblong  form,  widening 
at  the  bottom,  and  contradling  confiderably  on  each 
fide  of  the  neck.  It  is  at  lead  three  feet  and  a  half 
long  ;  tbe  divifions  are  all  even,  but  the  whole  furface 
of  the  fhell  is  marked  with  regular  elevations  and  de- 
preflions. 

6.  Testudo  Rugosa,  Wrinkled  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  black,  wrinkled,  mottled,  and  varie¬ 
gated  with  yellow;  the  middle  dorfal  piece  fubpan- 
duriform. 

This  fpecies,  of  which  a  fpecimen  is  preferved  in  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  X. 
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Leverian  mufeum,  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  f.  The  TortouV,, 
colour  is  dark  brown,  or  black,  thickly  mottled  with  ” 

fmall  confluent  fpots  of  pale  yellow,  which  are  largefl t  Gen. 
on  the  fides  of  the  (hell.  The  form  of  the  fhell  is  longZoo/ 
and  oval,  dilated  or  widened  behind  ;  the  depth  or  con- voljj'r' 
vexity  is  very  confiderable.  The  three  middle  divifions P‘  1 
of  the  row  of  fcutella  on  the  back  are  fomewhat  pandu- 
riform,  or  fiddle-fhaped.  The  upper  piece  refembles 
the  outline  of  a  pitcher  ;  the  loweft  approaches  to  a 
hexagonal  form.  The  number  of  the  fide  pieces  is  four, 
of  the  ufual  form  ;  that  of  the  marginal  pieces  is  twenty- 
five,  the  upper  one  very  fmall.  A  carina  or  ridge  runs 
down  the  dorfal  row  ;  the  upper  furface  of  the  fhell  is 
ftrongly  wrinkled.  The  under  fhell  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  white  colour,  mottled  with  black.  The 
length  of  the  fhell  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  ;  width 
in  the  middle  five  inches.  Its  native  country  is  un¬ 
known. 

Var.  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  alfo  defcribed,  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  in  the  colours  of  the  fhell,  and  owing,  it 
is  fuppofed,  to  a  fexual  difference. 

7.  Testudo  Europea,  Speckled  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  oval,  flattifh,  fmooth,  dark-brown, 

marked  with  numerous  yellowifh  fpecks  and  fireaks. 

Tejludo  orbicularis ,  Lin. 

This  fpecies  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long  ;  the 
colour  is  blackifh  or  olive  brown ;  the  fhell  flattifh, 
but  (lightly  convex,  marked  with  numerous,  oblong, 
yellow  fpecks,  difpofed  in  a  radiated  form  on  each  divi- 
fion  of  the  fhell.  The  fkin  of  the  neck  and  bread  is 
fimilarly  fpotted.  The  difk  confids  of  thirteen,  and 
the  margin  of  twenty-five  pieces.  The  under  fhell  is 
of  a  whitifh  yellow,  tinged  with  brown  at  the  joints. 

Tha  head  is  ovate,  fomewhat  convex  above,  flattifh  on 
the  fides  and  beneath.  The  fkin  of  the  neck  is  wrink¬ 
led  and  loofe.  The  legs  are  fhort,  and  covered  with 
fcales.  The  feet  are  webbed,  the  fore  feet  having  five 
toes,  the  hind  only  four.  The  claws  are  fliarp  pointed 
and  crooked  ;  the  tail  is  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  and  is  thin  «nd  comprefled. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Sardinia,  France, 

Hungary,  and  Pruflia,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  inhabits  lakes  and  muddy  waters,  feeding  on  fmall 
fifh,  infefls,  fnails,  and  aquatic  plants.  The  flefh  is  ef- 
teemed  and  employed  as  food,  and  in  fome  places 
brought  to  market  for  fale.  It  is  fometimes  kept  in 
ponds  for  the  purpofe,  and  fed  with  lettuce  leaves, 
bread,  &c.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  and  fed  with 
oats  fcattered  on  the  floor,  which  it  eats  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  germinate.  In  the  beginning  of  fpring  it  de- 
pofits  its  eggs  in  fandy  places,  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  and 
it  has  been  faid,  that  thefe  are  not  hatched  till  the 
fpring  following.  The  growth  of  this  animal  is  ex¬ 
tremely  flow,  and  it  varies  fomewhat  in  colour,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  climate  where  it  is  found. 

8.  Testudo  Lutaria,  Mud  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char. — The  fhell  is  flattifh,  and  the  tail  is  half 
the  length  of  the  body. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  feven  or 
eight  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  breadth  is  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  difk 
is  compofed  of  13  pieces,  which  arc  flriated  and  flight- 
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ly  pun£lated  in  the  centre.  A  longitudinal  ridge  runs 
along  the  middle  range.  The  margin  confifts  of  23 
pieces  {lightly  ftriated  on  the  edges.  The  {hell  is  black  - 
i(h,  as  well  as  the  {kin ;  the  feet  are  webbed,  and  have 
five  toes  before  and  four  behind. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  it 
is  alfo  found  in  different  parts  of  Afia,  as  in  India  and 
Japan.  It  is  very  common  in  France,  particularly  in 
Languedoc,  and  in  different  parts  of  Provence.  It  is 
faid  that  fuch  numbers  were  found  one  time  in  a  lake 
half  a  league  wide,  in  the  plain  of  Durance,  that  the 
neighbouring  peafantry  were  fupported  by  them  for 
more  than  three  months. 

This  fpecies  always  lays  its  eggs  on  land,  digging  a 
hollow  in  the  ground,  and  covering  the  eggs  with 
earth.  When  the  young  are  firft  hatched,  they  are 
only  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  motions  of 
this  fpecies  are  quicker  than  thofe  of  the  land  tortoife. 

It  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time,  and  lives  for  up¬ 
wards  of  24  years.  It  has  been  found  ufeful  in  gardens, 
by  deftroying  fmall  fnails,  and  other  animals  which  are 
deftruftive  to  vegetables  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  difpofed  to  attack  and  deftroy  the  fi{h  in 
fifti-ponds. 

9.  Testudo  Carxnata,  Carinated  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char. — Feet  digitated ;  {hell  gibbofe  ;  four  firft 
dorfal  fcutella  carinated;  flernum  entire. 

The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  three  inches 
in  length.  The  form  is  broad,  and  fomewhat  orbicu¬ 
lar  •,  the  colour  is  brown,  and  each  fcutellum  is  marked 
with  a  pale  zone  of  confluent  fpots,  which  furround  the 
centre  part,  the  edges  of  each  being  furround^d  with 
three  or  four  diftin611y  marked  furrows.  Marginal 
pieces  25  in  number,  including  the  uppermoft,  which 
is  very  fmall.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

10.  Testudo  Carolina,  Lin.  Testudo  Clausa, 
Shaw.  Clofe  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  blackifh,  irregularly  fpotted  with 
yellow  ;  dorfal  carina  obtufe  ;  under  {hell  bivalve, 
completely  inclofing  the  upper  {hell. 

This  fpecies  is  thus  deferibed  by  Edwards.  “  The 
head  is  furnifhed  with  a  hard  or  lhelly  covering  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  on  the  top  :  on  the  Tides  and  throat 
it  is  yellow,  with  fmall  black  or  dulky  fpots  :  its 
noftrils  are  near  together,  a  little  above  the  end  of  the 
beak  :  the  eyes  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour  :  the  neck  is 
covered  with  a  loofe  {kin  of  a  dark  purplifti  flefti  colour, 
which  partly  covers  the  head  when  it  is  not  fully  ex¬ 
tended  :  the  hinder  legs  and  parts  about  the  vent  are 
covered  with  a  {kin  of  the  fame  dull  flefti  colour  as  the 
neck  :  the  fore-legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  yellow 
hard  feales  :  it  hath  five  toes  on  each  foot  forwards, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  hinder  feet,  all  armed  with 
pretty  llrong  claws  :  the  {hell  above  rifes  pretty  much,, 
and  is  round,  divided  into  feparate  feales  of  the  horny 
fubftance  called  tortoife  (hell  :  each  fcale  is  engraven, 
as  it  were,  with  rings  round  its  extremities,  which  leffen 
inwards  to  its  centre  :  the  {hell  above  is  of  a  dulky 
brown  colour,  with  yellowifh  fpots  of  various  forms  : 
'Underneath  it  is  flattifti,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with, 
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black  clouds  and  fpots  :  it  has  only  the  rudiment  of  a  Tortoifes. 
tail,  on  which  the  vent  is  placed  :  the  lower  {hell  is  di- 
vided  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  joined  to  the 
upper  {hell  by  a  tough  though  flexible  {kin,  by  which 
means  it  can,  when  it  draws  in  its  head  and  legs,  cloljp 
up  its  Ihell  as  firmly  as  an  oyfter.”  From  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  its  ftru£lure,  this  fpecies  has  derived  its  name; 
and  this  proves  fo  ftrong  a  defence  to  the  little  animal, 
that  it  feems  not  only  not  to  receive  any  injury,  from 
having  a  weight  of  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  bid  up¬ 
on  it,  but  to  walk  under  the  load  without  any  incon¬ 
venience. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  feldom  exceeds  four  or 
five  inches.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is 
chiefly  found  in  marftiy  fituations ;  but  it  alio  fume- 
times  appears  in  dry  and  warm  places.  It  lives  both 
on  vegetables  and  animals.  Of  the  latter  beetles,  mice, 
and  fometimes  ferpents,  are  its  prry.  Thefe  it  feizes, 
draws  them  into  its  (hell,  and  crufties  them  to  death. 

It  is  much  in  requeft  on  account  of  its  eggs,  which  are 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy.  They  are  about  the  lize  of. 
a  pigeon’s  egg. 

11.  Testudo  Sulcata,  Sulcated  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  brown,  ovate;  fcutella  furrowed, 
and  yellow  on  each  fide. 

This  fpecies  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail  ;  fo  that  it  is  one  of  the 
larger  of  the  land  tortoifes.  The  Ihell  is  very  convex. 

The  difk  is  compofed  ot  13  pieces,  which  are  five  and 
fix-fidtd  ;  and  each  is  tranlverfely  and  ftrongly  furrow¬ 
ed  from  the  lower  edge  to  the  upper  area  ;  acrofs  thefe 
run  three  impreffed  lines  in  an  oppofite  direction  :  the 
marginal  pieces  are  furrowed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
colour  of  the  {hell  is  in  general  a  dull  yellow  ;  but 
both  the  ftiield  and  marginal  pieces  have  a  brown  and 
yellowifh  divifion.  The  bead  is  large  and  covered  with 
fix-fided  feales  of  different  fizes.  The  fore  and  hind  legs 
are  alfo  fcaly  ;  on  the  former  are  five  claws,  on  the 
latter  only  four.  The  tail  is  very  fliort. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  hicatee  deferibed  by 
Browne  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica. 

12.  Testudo  Tabulata,  Tubular  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  brown,  oblong,  gibbous  ;  fcutella 

of  the  dife  reflangular  and  furrowed,  having  yel- 

lowifh  coloured  centres. 

The  ftiape  and  fize  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  dife 
is  compofed,  are  more  uniform  than  in  any  other  be- 
longing  to  this  genus.  This  feems  to  be  the  principal 
mark  of  diferimination.  Each  piece  is  {lightly  convex, 
and  in  general  fix-fided,  excepting  fome  of  the  pieces 
towards  the  fides,  which  are  five-fided.  The  central 
part  of  each  piece  is  large,  and  flightly  granulated, 
and  the  fides  are  diftinflly  fulcated.  The  whole  has  a 
kind  of  flattened  or  tabular  appearance:  the  colour  is 
a  yellovvifti  chefnut  ;  it  is  paler  on  the  centre  of  each 
divifion  ;  the  legs  are  thick,  and  fpotted  with  red  ;  the 
number  of  pieces  on  the  dife  is  13,  that  of  the.  margin 
23.  The  length  of  the.  (hell  is  from  five  to  fix  inches. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  j  but  according 
to  fome,  it  has  been  found  in  Brazil. 
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T.rtoifes-  1 3.  TESTUDO  CoKCENTRICA  ;  Tejludo  Palufris,  Lin. 

Concentric  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char — Shell  fomew hat  depreffed,  (lightly  ridged, 
oval,  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  having  the  fcutella  marked 
with  brown  concentric  zones. 

The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  flatter  than  that  of  others ; 
in  fome  of  the  larger  fpecimens  nearly  finooth  :  the 
middle  row  of  pieces,  of  which  the  difc  is  compofed, 
are  five  in  number  ;  they  are  more  elevated  than  thofe 
of  the  (ides,  are  fix-fided,  and  projeft  behind  into  an 
obtufe  carina.  There  are  four  fide-pieces  on  each  fide, 
which  are  pentagonal.  The  ground  colour  of  the  whole 
is  pale,  and  marked  with  brown  zones  and  centres.  The 
fhell  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long. 

This  tortcife  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  markets  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  terrapin.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  faid,  by 
Browne,  who  feems  firft  to  have  defcribed  it,  to  be  a 
wholefome  and  delicate  food.  In  that  ifland,  it  grows 
to  the  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches. 

14.  Testudo  Picta,  Painted  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. —  The  (hell  is  oblong,  and  flightly  convex* 
fmooth,  and  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  fcutella  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  yellow. 

This  fpecies  is  well  diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  by 
the  remarkable  colours  of  the  Ihield,  which  confifts  of 
13  fegments  nearly  fquare,  and  deeply  edged  with  pale 
yellow.  The  marginal  pieces  are  25  in  number.  The 
(hell  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long. 

The  painted  tortoife  frequents  frefh  waters,  and  in 
particular,  is  found  in  the  flow  and  deep  rivers  of  North 
America.  In  bright  funfhine  weather  they  leave  the 
water  in  great  numbers,  and  balk  themfelves  on  Hones, 
pieces  of  wood,  and  the  banks  of  the  flreams,  fuddenly 
retreating  into  the  water,  when  they  are  difturbed. 
They  walk  very  flowlv,  but  fwim  with  great  rapidity. 
They  can  remain  for  many  hours  together  under  the 
water,  but  live  only  a  few  days  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  extremely  voracious,  and  are  known  to  deflrov  young 
aquatic  fowls,  feizing  them  by  the  feet,  and  dragging 
them  under  water.  Sometimes  they  are  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  food. 

*5*  Testudo  Guttata,  Spotted  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  oblong,  flightly  convex,  fmooth, 
and  of  a  brown  colour,  with  fcattered  yellow  fpots. 

This  fpecie9  is  alfo  fufficiently  diflinguilhed  by  its 
remarkable  colour.  The  pieces  both  of  the  difc  and 
margin  being  marked  with  a  few  diftantly  placed 
round  yellow,  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  vary,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  in  different  individuals.  The  young  of  this 
fpecies,  which  itfelf  is  fmall,  are  not  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  are  very  black,  and  beautifully  fpotted 
with  gold  colour. 

This  tortoife  is  a  native  of  North  America,  frequent¬ 
ing  lakes  and  rivers. 

*6.  Testudo  Elegans,  Elegant  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char.—- The  (hell  is  round,  convex,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  with  tranfverfe,  oval,  brown  fpots. 


This  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies,  only  about  two  inches 
long  ;  the  (hell  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  furface 
apparently  fmooth.  At  each  of  the  joinings  which 
compofe  the  difc,  there  is  a  large,  leaf-(haped,  dark 
brown  tranfverfe  (pot.  The  marginal  pieces  are  marked 
with  a  tranfverfe  black  zone  ;  the  head  is  (hort  and 
thick. 

Nothing  particular  is  known  of  its  natural  hiftory,  or 
to  what  country  it  belongs. 

*7*  Testudo  Areolata,  Areolated  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char . — The  (hell  is  (lightly  convex  ;  the  fcu¬ 
tella  are  nearly  four-fided,  elevated,  deeply  furrowed, 
and  are  furnilhed  with  depreffed  rough  areola. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from  three  to  four  inches. 
The  fcutella,  which  are  nearly  four-fided,  are  broader 
than  long,  with  a  pretty  large,  depreffed,  central 
part,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  roughifh,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  pale  zone.  The  margin  is  compofed  of 
25  pieces;  the  difc,  in  fome  individuals,  of  15,  and  in 
others  of  14. 

This  tortoife,  according  to  fome,  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
according  to  others,  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

18.  Testudo  Serrata,  Serrated  Tortoife.  Tejludo 

Spengleri ,  Lin. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  depreffed,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
minutely  freckled  with  dulky  fpecks.  The  fcutella 
of  the  difc  are  all  ridged  ;  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
(hell  ferrated. 

T.  his  tortoife  is  confidered  and  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw 
as  a  new  fpecies;  it  is  fmall,  only  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  (lightly  convex. 
The  colour  is  of  a  yellowi(h  brown,  and  when  cloddy 
examined,  appears  thickly  marked  with  minute,  con¬ 
fluent,  dulky  fpots.  The  under  (hell  is  blackifl),  with  a 
yellow  margin. 

The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown. 

19.  Testudo  Pusilla,  Little  Tortoife.  African  Land 

Tortoife  of  Edwards. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  hemifpherical,  with  convex,  trape¬ 
zoidal  fcutella,  ftriated  on  the  margin,  and  dotted  on 
the  difc.  Feet  fubdigitated. 

The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  meafures  only  about  four 
inches  in  length.  The  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  does  not  exceed  fix. 
This  fpecies  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  com¬ 
mon  tortoife,  or  tejludo  greeca.  It  is  particularly  de¬ 
fcribed  by  Edwards,  who  kept  two  of  them  which  he 
received  from  Weft  Barbary  for  two  years  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London  ;  but  of  its 
natural  hiftory,  nothing  farther  is  known. 

20.  Testudo  Tricarivata,  Tricarinated  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char.— Shell  oval,  flightly  convex  ;  margin  en¬ 
tire  ;  all  the  fcutella  of  the  difc  carinated. 

This  fpecies  refembles  a  good  deal  the  tejludo  orbicu¬ 
laris ,  Lin.  In  fize  it  fcarcely  exceeds  that  of  a  large 
walnut ;  the  colour  is  blacki(h  ;  the  (hell  is  compofed 
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Tortoifes.  of  13  fcutella  j  the  number  of  the  marginal  pieces  is 
V*  '  23.  Each  fcutella  is  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  ridge,  and  wrinkled  on  the  fides  with  feveral 
furrows  and  roughifh  points. 

Its  native  place,  and  its  natural  hiftory,  are  unknown. 

21.  Testudo  Scabra,  Rough  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  flattifh,  the  intermediate  fcutella 
elevated  on  the  back  \  feet  palmated. 


Chap.  T, 

This  fpecies  is  about  four  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Tortoifes. 
The  fhell  is  of  a  pale  yellowilh  brown  colour  the  difc  — v— 
is  compofed  of  broad  five  and  fix-fided  fcutella.  They 
are  flattifh,  and  have  a  large  diftinft  fpace  in  the 
middle,  granulated  with  fmall  tubercles.  The  other 
part  of  the  fcutellum  is  marked  with  five  furrows  5  the 
marginal  pieces  are  23  in  number,  and  projedt  in  a 
ferrated  form. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  North  America. 
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This  tortoife  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  Its  form  is  fomewhat  cor- 
dated,  of  a  light  reddifh  colour,  finely  variegated  on  the 
head  ancTfhell,  with  waved  w'hite  lines  and  fpots.  The 
feet,  each  of  which  is  furnifhed  w’ith  five  toes,  with 
fharp  claws,  are  marked  with  red  fpots.  The  head  is 
prominent,  and  The  eyes  are  fmall. 

It  is  confidered  by  fome  naturalifts  as  a  native  of 
Amboyna. 

22.  Testudo  Scripta,  Letter'd  Tortoife.  Tejludo  Sca¬ 
bra  of  Thunberg. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  deprefled,  orbicular ;  fcutella  mark¬ 
ed  with  various  figured  characters ;  marginal  pieces 
fpotted  underneath. 

This  fpecies  is  either  very  fmall,  or  the  fpecimen 
from  which  the  defcriptions  have  been  taken  were  very 
young,  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  half-crown 
piece.  It  is  flattifh,  of  a  round  form,  and  whitilh 
colour  tinged  with  yellow.  The  upper  furface  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  various  figures,  having  fomewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  written  characters.  The  pieces  of  the  mar¬ 
gin,  which  are  25  in  number,  are  marked  with  fimi- 
lar  characters  as  thofe  of  the  fcutella.  The  feet  are 
large,  webbed,  and  have  five  toes  furnifhed  with  (harp 
claws. 

It  is  not  mentioned  to  what  country  it  belongs. 

23.  Testudo  Galeata,  Galeated  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  deprefled,  oval ;  the  three  middle 
fcutella  (harply  ridged  5  marginal  pieces  24. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  not  exceeding  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  about  two  broad.  The  colour  of  the 
fhell  is  pale  brown,  and  the  difc  is  compofed  of  13  fcu¬ 
tella,  of  which  the  middle  row  is  very  broad,  and 
ftrongly  ridged  in  the  middle.  Marginal  pieces  24  in 
number,  and  fimilar  in  colour  to  the  difc,  but  having 
white  edges.  The  head  is  fnfooth,  furnifhed  with 
a  kind  of  fhield,  from  whence  it  derives  its  fpecific 
name. 

Its  native  place  is  unknown  ;  but  an  individual  of 
this  fpecies,  brought  from  India,  lived  two  years.  It 
was  kept  in  frefh  water,  and  could  occafionally  remain 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air.  Its  food  was  bread  and 
flies.  .  It  continued  in  a  kind  of  dormant  date  during 
the  winter,  taking  no  food  from  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  fcarcely  ever  raiding 
its  head  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

24.  Testudo  Denticulata,  Denticulated  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  roundifh,  and  heart-fhaped  5  mar¬ 
ginal  fegments  denticulated  ;  feet  fubdigitated. 


25.  Testudo  Pennsylvania,  Pe/zw/y/Wflfi™  Tortoife . 

Small  Mud  Tortoife  of  Edwards. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  brown,  fmooth,  elliptic  ;  back  flat¬ 
tifh  5  the  middle  row  of  fcutella  fomewhat  rhom- 
boidal  and  imbricated.  The  firfl  is  fubtriangular. 

This  is  a  fmall  tortoife  ;  the  length  of  the  fhell,  at 
its  full  growth,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  inches. 
In  this  fpecies,  the  middle  row  of  dorfal  pieces  are  longer 
than  in  others,  and  are  fo  arranged  as  to  overlap  each 
other  at  the  tips.  The  marginal  pieces  are  23  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  upper  one  being  very  fmall.  The  edges  of  the 
fhell  are  tinged  with  dull  yellow.  In  the  joinings  of 
the  pieces,  this  fpecies  refembles  the  flruCture  of  the 
clofe  tortoife,  fo  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of  con¬ 
cealing  itfelf  almoft  entirely,  by  doling  up  its  fhell. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  particularly 
found  in  Pennfylvania,  where  it  frequents  muddy  wa¬ 
ters,  and  hence  its  trivial  name  of  mud  tortoife.  When, 
alive,  it  is  faid  that  it  gives  out  a  ftrong  mufk  fmell. 

Several  varieties  of  this  fpecies  have  been  noticed  by 
naturalifts. 

26.  Testudo  Longicollis,  Long-necked  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Smooth,  ovate  $  neck  very  long. 

This  fpecies  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
four  and  a  half  broad.  The  fhell  is  of  an  oval  form,, 
of  a  dark  olive  brown  colour,  refembling  in  fome  parts 
of  it  the  grain  of  common  black  leather.  The  difc  is 
compofed  of  13,  and  the  margin  of  25  pieces.  The 
under  fhell  is  of  a  yellovvilh  colour,  marked  with  black 
brown  at  the  joinings.  The  claws  on  the  feet,  which 
are  four  in  number,  are  like  thofe  of  birds. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

27.  Testudo  Caspica,  Cafpian  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  orbicular,  head  fcaly,  tail  naked  5 
five  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hind. 

This  fpecies  of  tortoife  grows  to  fuch  a  fize,  that 
feveral  men  can  ftand  together  on  its  fhell.  The  pieces 
of  which  the  difc  is  compofed  are  nearly  four-fided, 
and  fquare  :  thofe  of  the  margin  are  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram.  The  colour  is  variegated  with  black 
and  green ;  the  under  fhell  is  blackifh,  fpotted  with 
white. 

It  is  a  native  of  Hyrcania,  and  frequents  frefh  waters. 

28.  Testudo  Ferox,  Fierce  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  ovate,  cartilaginous  $  three  claws 
on  the  feet,  which  are  tubular  ;  noftrils  prominent. 

This 
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Tortoifes.  This  fpecies  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
v— — ’  and  about  15  inches  in  breadth.  The  Afield,  which  is 
hard  or  ofleous  in  the  middle  only,  while  the  edges  be¬ 
come  gradually  flexible  and  coriaceous,  is  a  fufficiently 
chara&eriftic  mark  of  diftin£lion.  The  head  is  fmall, 
and  fomewhat  trigonal,  with  the  fnout  much  elongated. 
The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  browniih  ;  olive  above  $ 
and  on  the  under  parts  white. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Pennfylvania,  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  America.  It  is  extremely  vigorous 
and  fwift  in  its  motions,  and  when  it  is  difturbed  or  at¬ 
tacked,  it  fprings  forward  towards  its  enemy  with  great 
fiercenefs.  Some  which  have  been  found  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Eaft  Florida,  weighed  from  30  to  40  lbs. ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  they  even  grow  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to 
weigh  70  lbs. 

A  fpecies  defcribed  by  Thunberg,  under  the  name 
of  tefirudo  rojirata,  is  fuppofed  by  Dr  Shaw  to  be  an  in¬ 
dividual  belonging  to  the  above,  not  yet  arrived  at  its 
ftill  growth.  The  tejludo  triunguis  of  Forfkal  feems 
alfo  to  be  a  variety  of  this  fpecies. 

29.  Testudo  GraNulata,  Shagreened  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  granulated,  orbicular,  flattilh  $ 

border  cartilaginous. 

The  (bield  of  this  fpecies  raeafure3  about  3^  inches 
in  length,  and  3*  in  breadth.  It  appears  as  if  it  were 
compofed  of  two  fliields,  the  upper  of  which  is  the  fmal- 
lell  and  Ihorteft.  This  is  of  a  bony  fubflance,  roughened 
all  over  like  thefurface  of  fbagreen.  It  is  compofed  of 
23  pieces,  eight  of  which  are  placed  on  each  fide.  The 
borders  of  this  fhield  are  cartilaginous  and  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  through  which  may  be  feen  the  ribs  of  the 
animal. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  India  ;  but  of 
its  habits  and  natural  hiftory  nothing  is  known. 

30.  Testudo  Fimbriata,  Fimbriated  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  oval,  a  little  convex,  and  having  a 

triple  ridge  j  neck  fimbriated  on  each  fide  ;  fnout 

cylindrical,  and  feet  fubdigitated. 

The  length  of  the  Ihell  of  this  fpecies  is  above  15 
inches,  and  the  breadth  II.  The  length  of  the  animal, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  two 
feet  three  inches.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  edged 
on  the  fides  with  wrinkled  membranaceous  appendages, 
and  covered  behind  with  a  three-lobed  prominence. 
The  nofe  is  cylindrical,  and  fomewhat  refembles  a  pro- 
bofcis.  It  is  10  lines  long,  truncated,  and  pierced  at 
the  tip  by  the  noftrils.  The  difk.  of  the  (hell  is  a  little 
convex,  and  compofed  of  13  femicircular  pieces,  which 
are  nearly  conical.  They  are  all  wrinkled,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  notched  at  the  hinder  part.  The  marginal 
pieces  are  25  in  number,  nearly  fquare,  radiated  on  the 
furfacewith  oblique  wrinkles,  arid  toothed  on  the  inner 
edge.  The  colour  is  brown,  and  fomewhat  paler  be¬ 
neath. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  was 
once  common  in  the  rivers  of  Cayenne  ;  but  it  is  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  having  been  much  fought  after 
as  a  nourifliing  food.  Its  food  is  aquatic  plants  j  and  it 
iifaid  that  it  leaves  the  river,  and  wanders  about  in 
the  night,  to  fume  diflance  from  the  banks,  in  fearch  of 


pafture.  The  individual  from  which  the  defcription  is 
taken  by  M.  Bruguierre,  was  brought  to  him  alive,  and 
lived  for  fome  time  on  herbs,  bread,  and  fome  other 
fubftances.  It  laid  feveral  eggs,  one  of  which  produ¬ 
ced  a  young  tortoife  in  the  box  where.it  was  kept. 

31.  Testudo  Serpentina,  Snake  Tortoife. 

Specific  Char. — Shell  ovate,  depreffed,  triply  carinated, 
and  fharp  fcaled ;  rounded  and  acutely  feirated  at  the 
pofterior  margin. 

This  fpecies  grows  to  the  weight  of  15  or  20  lbs. 
The  general  colour  is  of  a  dull  chefnut  brown,  but 
lighter  or  paler  underneath.  The  head  is  large,  tri¬ 
angular,  and  covered  with  a  warty  (kin.  The  neck  is 
alfo  covered  with  fcaly  warts.  The  toes,  which  are 
five  in  number  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  bind 
feet,  are  all  diftinft,  but  conne&ed  by  means  of  a  web. 
They  are  armed  with  long  claws.  The  tail  is  flraight, 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  (hell,  compreffed,  and  crefl- 
ed  on  the  upper  part  with  (harp  bony  fcales,  pointed 
backwards. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  inhabit¬ 
ing  ftagnant  waters,  where  it  preys  on  fifh,  ducklings, 
&c.  feizing  its  prey  with  great  force.  And  indeed, 
whatever  it  feizes  with  its  mouth,  it  holds  with  fuch 
force,  that  it  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  raifed  out  of  the 
water  rather  than  quit  its  hold.  The  more  rafily  to 
catch  its  prey,  it  is  faid  too,  that  it  conceals  itfelf  in 
muddy  waters,  leaving  out  only  part  of  its  back,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ftone. 

32.  Testudo  Squamata,  Scaly  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  ovate,  fmooth  beneath  ;  but  the 
upper  part,  with  the  neck,  feet,  and  tail,  covered  with 
numerous  fcales. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  fmall,  refembling  that  of 
a  fnake  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  moveable,  the  teeth 
fharp.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
fcales ;  the  under  parts  are  foft,  fmooth,  and  tender  > 
the  tail  is  pretty  long. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  China  and  Java.  The 
flelh  is  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  and  the  fcales,  pul- 
verifed  and  diffolved  in  water,  are  given  by  the  Chi- 
nele  as  a  remedy  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  and  colic. 

Sect.  II.  Turtles ,  or  Sea  Tortoifes. 

The  large  and  long  fin-fhaped  feet,  which  inclofe  the 
bones  of  the  toes,  are  the  mofl  obvious  charadleriftic 
marks  of  ditlin&ion  between  the  fea-tortoifes,  and  the 
fpecies  included  under  the  preceding  feftion.  In  the 
fea  tortoifes  the  fliield  is  alfo  compofed  of  a  ftrong  bony 
covering,  which  is  coated  externally  with  hard  horny 
plates,  which  in  fame  of  the  fpecies  are  much  thicker 
and  flronger  than  thofe  of  the  land  tortoifes. 

33.  Testudo  Coriacea,  Coriaceous  Turtle. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown,  paler  beneath  ;  fhell  co¬ 
riaceous,  marked  with  five  longitudinal,  tuberculated 
ribs. 

This  fpecies,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  which  is  pro¬ 
portionally  longer,  and  in  its  outer  covering,  which  is 
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Turtles,  not  of  a  horny  fubftance,  but  refembles  ftrong  leather, 
'“'“’V— - J  is  fufficiently  diftinguilhed  from  others.  Five  diftinft, 
prominent,  tuberculated  ridges  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  this'covering.  This  fpecies  is  not  furnilhed 
with  an  under  or  thoracic  {hell.  The  head  is  large, 
and  the  upper  mandible  "is  notched  at  the  tip,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  two  large  teeth. 
The  fins  are  large  and  long,  and  covered  with  a  tough 
leathery  {kin.  The  general  colour  is  dulky  brown,  but 
paler  beneath. 

The  coriaceous  turtle  is  a  native  of  the  European 
feas.  It  is  alfo  found  on  the  coafts  of  South  America 
and  Africa.  It  frequents  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
has  been  occafionally  met  with  on  the  coafts  of  France 
and  England.  This  fpecies,  of  all  the  turtles,  grows  to 
the  largeft  fize.  Some  have  been  taken  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  weighing  no  lefs  than  iooolbs.  One  was 
taken  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1729,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  in  France,  which  meafured  feven 
feet  one  inch  in  length,  three  feet  feven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  thicknefs.  It  is  reported  that  it 
uttered  fo  hideous  a  noife  when  it  was  taken,  that  it 
might  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
At  the  fame  time  it  foamed  at  the  mouth,  feemingly 
with  rage,  from  which  it  emitted  a  noifome  vapour. 
Another  was  taken  in  1778,  on  the  coaft  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  which  meafured  feven  feet  five  inches  in  length. 
One  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  in  July  17  ^6,  mea¬ 
fured,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  {hell, 
fix  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  weight  was  fuppufed  to  be 
near  800  lbs. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  acquainted  with 
this  fpecies  of  turtle,  which  they  employed  in  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  ancient  lyre  or  harp.  The  flefti  of  this 
fpecies  is  extremely  fat,  but  coarfe  and  ill-flavoured  ; 
but  the  religious  order  of  Carthufians  prefer  it  to  that 
of  every  other. 

34.  Testudo  Mydas,  Green  Turtle . 

Specif.  Char. — Of  a  browniflr  colour,  with  13  fcales  on 

the  difc. 

This  is  the  efculent,  or  common  green  turtle  •,  the 
latter  name  being  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  fat. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  vegetable  matters 
on  which  the  animal  feeds,  and  efpecially  the  zojlera 
marina ,  or  turtle  grafs,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fond.  This  fpecies  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  ge¬ 
nus,  often  exceeding  five  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
500  or  600  lbs.  The  {hell  is  fomewhat  heart-ftiaped, 
pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  compofed  of  13  dorfal  divi- 
fions,  with  25  marginal  pieces.  The  colour  is  of  a  dull 
pale  brown,  more  or  lefs  variegated  with  deeper  undu¬ 
lations,  but  lefs  ftrong  and  beautiful  colours,  than  the 
hawklbill  turtle,  which  yields  the  tortoife  {hell. 

The  green  turtle  is  a  native  of  all  the  feas  within  the 
torrid  zone. 

This  fpecies  of  turtle  has  been  long  efteemed  a  de¬ 
licious  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  iflands 
and  continents  within  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  time  of 
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Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  in  Ja-  Turtles, 
maica  employed  40  Hoops  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  — y— — 
them.  The  markets  were  at  that  time,  as  they  are  at 
prefent,  fupplied  with  turtle  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of 
Europe  are  with  butoher’s  meat.  Many  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Catelby,  are  carried  from  the  Bahama  iflands 
to  Carolina,  where  they  are  efteemed  as  a  great  delica¬ 
cy.  “  They  feed,”  he  adds,  “  on  a  kind  of  grafs,  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  commonly  called  turtle 
grafs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  by  fre¬ 
quent  practice,  are  very  expert  at  catching  turtles,  ef¬ 
pecially  the  green  turtle.  In  April  they  go  in  boats 
to  Cuba,  and  other  little  neighbouring  iflands,  where 
in  the  evening,  efpecially  on  moon-light  nights,  they 
watch  the  going  and  returning  of  the  turtle,  to  and  from 
their  nefts,  at  which  time  they  turn  them  on  their 
backs,  where  they  leave  them,  and  proceed  on,  turn¬ 
ing  all  they  meet,  for  they  cannot  get  on  their  feet 
again  when  once  turned.  Some  are  fo  large,  that  it 
requires  three  men  to  turn  one  of  them  (a).  The  way  Mode  of 
by  which  the  turtle  is  moft  commonly  taken  at  the  Ba- t.-king  the 
hama  iflands,  is  by  ftriking  them  with  a  fmall  iron  pegturcle* 
of  two  inches  long,  put  in  a  focket  at  the  end  of  a 
ftaff  of  12  feet  long.  Two  men  ufually  fet  out  for  this 
work  in  a  little  light  boat  or  canoe,  one  to  row  and 
gently  fleer  the  boat,  while  the  other  ftands  at  the  head 
of  it  with  his  ftriker.  The  turtle  are  fometimes  dif- 
covered  by  their  fwimming  with  their  head  and  back 
out  of  the  water  ;  but  they  are  ofteneft  found  lying  at 
the  bottom,  a  fathom  or  more  deep.  If  a  turtle  per¬ 
ceive  he  is  difcovered,  he  ftarts  up  to  make  his  efcape  $ 
the  men  in  the  boat  purfuing  him,  endeavour  to  keep 
fight  of  him,  which  they  often  lofe,  and  recover  again, 
by  the  turtle  putting  his  nofe  out  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

Thus  they  purfue  him,  one  paddling  or  rowing,  while 
the  other  ftands  ready  with  his  ftriker.  It  is  fometimes 
half  an  hour  before  he  is  tired  ;  then  he  finks  at  once 
to  the  bottom,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
ftriking  him,  which  is  by  piercing  him  with  an  iron 
peg,  flipping  out  of  the  focket,  but  is  {’aliened  with  a 
firing  to  the  pole.  If  he  is  fpent  and  tired  by  being  long 
purfued,  he  tamely  fubmits  when  ftruck,  to  be  taken 
into  the  boat,  or  hauled  afliore.  There  are  men  who, 
by  diving,  will  get  on  their  backs,  and  by  prefling 
down  their  hind  parts,  and  railing  the  fore  part  of  them 
by  force,  bring  them  to  the  top  of  the  water,  while 
another  flips  a  noofe  about  their  necks. 

“  The  turtle  never  go  on  fliore,  except  to  lay  their 
eggs,  which  is  in  the  month  of  April.  They  then  crawl 
up  from  the  fea  above  high-water  mark,  where  they 
dig  a  hole  two  feet  deep  in  the  fand,  into  which  in  a 
Angle  night  they  drop  above  100  eggs.  At  this  time 
they  are  fo  little  liable  to  be  difturbed,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  drop  their  eggs  into  a  hat  held  by  a 
perfon  under  them.  If,  however,  they  happen  to  be 
difturbed  before  they  begin  to  lay,  they  forfake  the 
place,  and  feek  another.  They  lay  their  eggs  at  three,  Eggs  hatcfi. 
and  fometimes  at  four  different  times,  a  period  of  four-ed  by  the 
teen  days  elapfing  between  each  time.  When  they fun> 
have  laid  their  complement  of  eggs,  they  fill  the  hole 

with 
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(a)  We  have  feen  the  fame  mode  of  watching  and  turning  the  turtle  pra&ifed  in  Jamaica,  and  the  phrafe 
there  is  not  to  take  or  feize  the  turtle,  but  to  turn  it. 
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Turtles,  •with  fand,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
v  ■■  of  the  fun.  This  is  ufually  accomplifhed  in  about  three 
■weeks.”  The  eggs  are  round,  white,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  parchment-like  Ikin,  and  about  the  fizeof  tennis 

balls. 

Although  the  green  turtle  be  a  native  of  the  feas 
within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  fometimes  found  on  the 
eoafts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  probably  been  driven  by 
Tt'orms,  or  has  fallen  overboard  from  (hips  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  A  turtle  of  this  kind,  of  the  enormous 
ftze  of  fix  feet  long,  by  four  broad,  and  of  th^  weight 
of  800  or  900  pounds,  was  taken  at  Dieppe  in  France  in 
1752  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  another  ftill  larger 
was  taken  on  the  fame  coaft. 

Introduced  The  flefti  of  the  green  turtle  is  not  only  highly  ef- 
into  Eu-  teemed  in  thofe  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  but 
alfo  fo  much  fought  after  in  Europe,  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  it  now  forms  a  confiderable  article  of  trade,  few 
(hips  returning  from  the  Weft  Indies  without  bringing 
fome  turtle.  But  the  turtle  which  now  forms  a  dith,  by 
no  means  uncommon  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
feems  to  have  been  little  known  in  Britain  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  ;  and  indeed  it  was  fo 
rare  an  occurrence,  that  when  one  was  eaten,  it  was 
announced  to  the  public  as  a  piece  of  news.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  articles  of  intelligence.  “  Fri¬ 
day,  Auguft  31.  a  turtle  weighing  350  pounds  was  eat¬ 
en  at  the  King’s  Arms  tavern,  Pall-mall;  the  mouth  of 
an  oven  was  taken  down  to  admit  the  par  to  be  baked.” 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1753.  “  Saturday,  September  29.  the 

Turtler,  Capt.  Crayton,  lately  arrived  from  the  itland 
of  Afcenfion,  has  brought  in  feveral  turtles  of  above 
300  pounds  weight,  which  have  been  fold  at  a  very  high 
price.  It  mav  be  noted,  that  what  is  common  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  luxury  here.”  Ibid.  1753.  “  Satur¬ 

day,  July  13th,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Anfon 
made  a  prefent  to  the  gentlemen  of  White’s  chocolate 
boufe,  of  a  turtle  which  weighed  300  pounds  weight, 
and  which  laid  five  eggs  fince  it  was  in  their  p^ff  (lion. 
Its  fheil  was  four  fret  three  inches  long,  and  about 
three  fett  wide.  When  its  head  was  cut  off.  at  leaft 
five  gallons  of  blood  iffued  from  it,  and  fo  full  was  it  of 
life,  that  the  mouth  opened  and  fhut  for  an  hour  after 
it  was  cut  off.”  Ibid.  1754. 

35.  Testudo  Caretta,  Loggerhead  Turtle. 

Specif.  Char. — Variegated  with  15  dorfal  fcales,  of 

which  thofe  of  the  middle  row  are  gibbous  toward 

the  tip. 

This  fpecies  moft  refembles  in  general  appearance 
the  laft  fpecies,  or  green  turtle.  The  larger  fize  of 
the  head,  the  proportional  breadth  of  the  (hell,  the 
deeper  and  more  variegated  colours,  are  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  fufficiently  characterise ;  but  the  number  of  dorfal 
fegments,  amounting  to  1 3,  affords  the  principal  cha- 
rafter  ;  for  not  only  the  middle  row,  but  thofe  of  the 
fides  contain  five  pieces  ;  and  this  number  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  uniform  and  conftant.  There  is  a  confiderable 
protuberance  on  each  of  the  pieces  of  the  middle  row, 
which  conftitutes  a  range  of  tubercles  along  the  back  of 
the  (hield  :  the  fore  feet  are  very  large  and  long  ;  the 
hind  fret  are  broad,  but  much  (hnrter. 

This  fpecies  frequents  the  fame  feas  with  the  green 
turtle,  but  it  is  alfo  found  occafionally  in  very  dillant 
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latitudes,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  Turtles, 
about  the  eoafts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  .. _ v _  ; 

Excepting  the  coriaceous  turtle,  this  fpecies  is  the 
largeft  in  tize  which  lias  yet  been  difeovered.  In  the 
Leverian  mufeum,  there  is  a  lkull  which  feems  to  be¬ 
long  to  this  fpecies.  It  meafures  above  a  foot  in  length, 
and  it  is  laid  that  it  was  taken  from  a  turtle,  the  weight 
of  which  exceeded  1600  pounds. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  loggerhead  turtle 
is  of  little  importance  ;  for  the  flelh  is  coarfe  and  rank, 
and  the  plates  of  the  (hell  are  too  thin  to  be  applied  to 
the  ufual  purpofes  of  tortoife  ihell.  It  yields,  however, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  fit  for  burning 
in  lamps. 

This  fpecies  is  very  ftrong  and  fierce  ;  it  can  defend  Great 
itfelf  very  vigoroufly  with  ts  legs,  and  with  its  mouth  length  of 
it  is  able  to  break  the  ftrongeft  (hells  and  other  fub-  l^is  1Pec’ws 
ftances.  One  which  was  exhibited  at  Bologna,  in  an 
inftant  bit  in  two  a  thick  walking  ftick  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  it. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  fpecies  of  turtle 
which  is  given  by  Catelby.  “  The  loggerhead  turtles,  fierc«* 
fays  he,  are  the  boldelt  and  moft  voracious  of  all  others  ;nek' 
their  flefh  is  rank,  and  therefore  little  fought  for,  which 
occafions  them  to  be  more  numerous  than  any  other  kind. 

They  range  the  ocean  over;  an  inftance  of  whicn,  a- 
mong  many  others  that  I  have  known,  happened  in  A- 
pril  1725,  in  N.  Lat.  30°.  when  our  boat  was  hoifted  out, 
and  a  loggerhead  turtle  ftruck  as  it  was  fleeping  on  the 
furface  of  the  water.  This,  by  our  reckoning,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  the  mid  way  between  the  Azores  and  the  Ba¬ 
hama  iflands,  either  of  which  places  being  the  neareft 
land  it  could  come  from,  or  that  they  are  known  to 
frequent,  there,  being  none  on  the  north  continent  of 
America  farther  north  than  Florida.  It  being  amphi¬ 
bious,  and  yet  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  land  in  the 
breeding  time,  makes  it  the  more  remarkable.  They 
feed  moftly  on  (hell  fi(h,  the  great  ftrtngth  of  their 
beaks  enabling  them  to  break  very  large  lhells,  as  the 
large  buccinum  and  trocht 

36.  Testudo  ImbricaTA  ;  Imbricated  or  Hawhjbill 
Turtle. 

Specif.  Char. — Variegated,  and  having  thirteen  imbri¬ 
cated  fcales  on  the  di(k. 

In  this  fpecies  the  outline  of  the  (hill  exhibits  more 
of  a  cordated  form  than  any  other;  and  the  termination 
of  the  (lull  is  more  acute.  Each  of  the  middle  row  of 
fcales  on  the  back  is  alfo  of  a  lharpened  form  at  the  tip, 
and  a  ridge  runs  down  the  middle.  The  head  is  pro¬ 
portionally  fmaller  than  in  othtr  turtles  ;  and  the  neck 
is  longer,  narrower,  and  more  curved,  thus  refevnbling 
the  bill  of  a  hawk  ;  hence  deriving  its  trivial  name. 

The  fpecific  name  of  imbricated  is  taken  from  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  difpofition  of  its  fcales,  which  overlap 
each  other  at  the  extremities  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof 
of  a  houfe. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  three  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  (hell  ;  but  fome  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  found  which  meafured  five  feet  in 
length,  and  weighed  from  five  to  fix  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  fome  have  been  met  with  in  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  of  enormous  magnitude. 

The  hawklbill  turtle  is  a  native  both  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican 
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ricafi  and  Afiatic  feas  ;  fometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it 
1  is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ancients  employed  the  Ihell  of  this  fpecies  of 
turtle  for  the  purpofe  of  a  fhield  ;  and  even  at  the  pre- 
fent  day  it  is  ufed  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  among  rude  na¬ 
tions.  The  flelh  of  the  animal  is  not  held  in  any  efti- 
mation  as  a  food  ;  but  the  plates  of  the  (hell  being 
thicker,  ftronger,  and  clearer,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
fpecies,  render  it  of  great  importance  as  an  article  of 
trade.  Thefe  plates  conftitute  the  fubftance  which  is 
■well  known  under  the  name  of  tortoife  Jhe/l.  Being  fe- 
mitranfparent  and  finely  variegated  with  many  beauti¬ 
ful  colours,  they  afford,  after  proper  preparation  and 
polifhing,  numerous  elegant  ornaments. 

To  obtain  the  tortoife  ihell,  the  external  coating  is 
feparated  from  the  bony  part  by  means  of  heat.  A 
fire  is  placed  under  the  fliell,  the  effedl  of  which  is  to 
make  the  plates  Hart,  and  then  they  are  eafily  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  bone:  the  thicknefs  of  the  plates  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  and  fize  of  the  animal.  They  mea- 
fure  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
nefs.  Eight  pounds  of  tortoife  fliell,  it  is  faid,  may  be 
obtained  from  a  large  turtle.  Some  even  yield,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds ; 
but  unlefs  the  weight  of  the  animal  itfelf  be  equal  to 
1 50  pounds,  the  fliell  is  worth  little. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninterefting  to  our  readers, 
to  mention  the  method  which  is  employed  by  the  artift, 
to  give  to  tortoife  fliell  the  particular  forms  which  are 
wanted  for  the  different  purpofesto  which  it  is  applied. 
The  firfl  part  of  the  procefs  is  to  foften  it  fufficiently. 
This  is  done  by  fteeping  it  in  boiling  ivater,  after  which 
it  is  introduced  into  a  ftrong  metallic  mould  of  the  form 
wanted,  and  to  this  great  preffure  is  applied.  When  a 
confiderable  extent  of  furface  is  required,  different 
pieces  muff  be  joined  together.  This  is  done  by  fcrap- 
ing  the  edges  of  the  pieces  to  be  united,  thin,  and  lay¬ 
ing  them  over  each  other,  while  they  are  in  the  heated 
and  foftened  ftate.  Strong  preffure  being  then  applied, 
they  become  completely  agglutinated.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  gold,  filver,  and  other  rtietals,  for  different  orna¬ 
ments,  are  made  to  adhere  to  tortoife  fliell. 

This  fubftance  was  greatly  fought  after  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  ornamental  purpofes.  It  was  not  un- 
ufual,  among  the  latter  people,  to  fee  their  beds,  the 
doors  and  pillars  of  their  houfes,  decorated  with  tor¬ 
toife  fliell  •,  and  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
when  this  kind  of  luxury  reached  its  greateft  height. 

“  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  dealt 
very  largely  with  the  Romans  in  this  elegant  article  of 
commerce.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  cutting  them  for  ve¬ 
neering  or  inlaying,  was  firft  pradlifed  by  Carvilius 
Pollio,  through  which  we  fliould  prefume  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  feparating  the  laminaj 
by  a  fire  placed  in  the  infide  of  the  fliell  when  the  meat 
is  taken  out  •,  for  thefe  fcales,  though  they  appear  per¬ 
fectly  diftinCl  and  feparate,  do  yet  adhere,  and  oftener 
break  than  fplit,  where  the  mark  of  feparation  may  be 
feen  diftinClly.  Martial  fays  that  beds  were  inlaid  with 
it.  Juvenal,  and  Apuleius  in  his  tenth  book,  mentions, 
that  the  Indian  bed  was  all  over  fliining  with  tortoife 
(hell  on  the  outfide,  and  fwelling  with  fluffing  of  down 
within.  The  immenfe  ufe  made  of  it  in  Rome  may  be 
gueffed  at  by  what  we  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  fays,  that  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Julius 
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Caefar,  the  magazines  or  warehoufes  were  fo  full  of  this-  Frog, 
article,  that  he  propofed  to  have  made  it  the  principal  — v~— •* 
ornament  of  his  triumph,  as  he  did  ivory  afterwards, 
when  triumphing  for  having  happily  finiftied  the  African 
war.  This  too,  in  more  modern  times,  was  a  great  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  trade  to  China,  and  I  have  always  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  furprifed,  fince  near  the  whole  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulf  is  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  that  they  do  not  make  an  experiment 
of  fiftiing  both  pearls  and  tortoifes,  the  former  of  which 
being  fo  long  abandoned,  muft  now  be  in  great  plenty 
and  excellence  ;  and  a  few  filhers  put  on  board  each 
lhip  trading  to  Jidda,  might  furely  find  very  lucrative 
employment,  with  a  long-boat  or  pinnace,  at  the  time 
the  veffels  were  felling  their  cargo  in  the  port ;  and, 
while  bulled  in  this  gainful  occupation,  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  fea  might  be  fully  explored.” 

37.  Testudo - ,  Green-Jhelled  Turtle.  La  Tor - 

tue  Ecai/le  Verte  of  Cepede. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  green  and  variegated. 

This  fpecies,  in  general,  refembles  the  common  green 
turtle,  both  in  appearance  and  manners;  but  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  it  in  having  a  fmall  rounded  head,  and 
never  growing  to  fo  large  a  fize.  It  derives  its  name  ' 
from  the  colour  of  the  fliell,  which  is  of  a  fine  green, 
beautifully  tranfparent,  and  although  it  is  thin,  may  be 
applied  to  many  ornamental  purpofes. 

The  green-fhellcd  turtle  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  feas, 
and  is  found  near  the  American  rivers  within  the  torrid 
zone.  It  is  found  particularly  in  great  abundance  near 
Cape  Blanco  in  New  Spain.  The  flefh  is  in  great  efti- 
mation,  and  is  even  preferred  by  feme  to  that  of  the 
green  turtle. 

38.  Trunk  Turtle . 

This  fpecies  is  mentioned  by  Catelby,  who  fays  that 
he  never  faw  it  ;  but  from  information  he  has  defcribed 
the  upper  Ihell  as  being  more  convex  than  in  any  other 
fpecies.  It  is  faid  that  it  grows  to  a  very  large  fize, — 

The  flefli  is  rank;  but  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil, 
on  which  account  only  it  is  valued. 

39.  Rhinoceros  Turtle.  Cepede. 

This  fpecies  alfo  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the 
common  turtle;  but  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  it  in  having 
a  large  foft  tubercle  on  the  tip  of  the  fnout,  and  in  this 
are  placed  the  noftrils. 

This  turtle  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  American 
feas,  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  eaten  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  common  turtle. 

II.  RANA,  Frog. 

This  genus  has  been  divided  by  feme  naturalifts  into 
three  genera  ;  and  undoubtedly  there  is  fome  foundation 
for  this  diftindlion,  both  from  the  form  and  ftru&ure  of 
their  bodies,  and  from  their  manners  and  habits.  1.  The 
ranee  or  frogs,  properly  fo  called,  and  by  the  French 
grenouilles,  have  light  adtive  bodies,  and  are  furnilhed 
with  ftrong  limbs,  which  enable  them  to  perform  their 
motions  by  leaping.  2.  The  lnjlce,  in  French  rainettes , 
or  tree  frogs,  have  flender  limbs,  and  have  foft  tubercles 
on  the  toes,  by  which  they  can  adberq  to  fmooth  fur- 

faces, 
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faces,  as  to  the  leaves  of  trees  on  which  many  of  them 
refide.  3.  The  toads  or  bufones ,  in  French  crapauds, 
which  conflitute  the  third  genus  or  divifion,  have  large 
heavy  bodies,  thick  (hort  limbs,  and  a  flow  crawling  mo- 
tion.  But  without  multiplying  genera,  we  (hall  confi- 
der  the  whole  under  one,  diflributing  them  into  three 
ftefions,  according  to  the  divifion  which  we  have  juft 
mentioned. 


Se£l.  I.  RaKjE,  or  Frogs. 

1.  Rana  Te.MFORARIA,  Common  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowifh  brown,  fpotted  with 
black  ;  a  lengthened  brown  patch  beneath  the  eyes. 

Of  all  the  European  fpecies  this  is  the  mod  common. 
The  general  colour  is  of  an  olive  brown,  variegated  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  irregular  blackish 
fpots.  The  patch  beneath  each  eye,  which  reaches  to 
the  fetting  on  of  the  fore  legs,  feems  to  confiitute  one 
of  the  principal  fpecific  difiindtions.  The  under  part  of 
the  body  is  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  and  but  obfeurely 
fpotted.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  colour 
of  the  frog  varies  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
perhaps  in  different  places.  Towards  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  for  inftance,  the  colours  are  much  brighter  ;  and 
as  this  fpecies  frequently  calls  its  fkin,  the  cuticle  fall¬ 
ing  off  irregularly  from  different  parts  of  the  body, 
produces  confiderable  variation  in  the  intenfity  of  the 
colours. 

The  frog  has  a  light  elegant  form,  and  a  lively  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  limbs  are  well  calculated  for  its  peculiar 
motions,  and  the  hind  feet  being  flrongly  webbed, 
enable  it  to  fwim  well.  The  frog,  it  is  faid,  does  not 
reach  its  full  fize  till  it  is  five  years  old,  and  it  lives 
from  1  2  to  1 3  years.  It  retires  during  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer  to  the  water,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  torpid,  and 
is  generally  found  in  the  foft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  flag¬ 
rant  waters,  or  in  the  cavities  beneath  their  bankc, 
where  it  remains  till  the  return  of  fpring. 

The  frog,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  reptile  tribe, 
is  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  It  furvives  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  time,  the  lofs  even  of  fome  of  its  effential  or¬ 
gans,  and  it  has  been  found  to  exift  f.r  feveral  days 
when  entirely  confined  under  water. 

The  frog  depofits  its  fpawn  in  the  month  of  March. 

•  This  is  compofed  of  a  gelatinous  tranfparent  mafs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ova  or  eggs,  in  each  of  which  is  imbedded  the 
embiyo  or  tadpole,  which  has  then  the  appearance  of  a 
round  black  globule.  The  period  of  hatching  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon,  but  it  is 
commonly  about  a  month  or  five  weeks.  In  its  progrefsthe 
egg  becomes  gradually  larger,  and  before  the  tadpole 
is  txcluded,  it  is  feen  in  motion  within  the  furrounding 
gluten.  When  they  ere  (lift  hatched,  their  only  food 
is  the  remains  of  the  gluten  in  which  they  were  includ¬ 
ed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  if  they  are  minutely  exa¬ 
mined,  a  pair  of  ramified  branchire,  or  temporary  or¬ 
gan',  may  be  obferved  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  which 
after  a  (hurt  time  difappear.  The  tadpole,  which  i«  fo 
extremely  unlike  the  romal  in  its  perfeft  (late,  Ice  ms 
to  con 6 ft  only  of  a  head  and  tail.  The  head  is  largo, 
black,  and  roundifh  ;  the  tail  is  {lender,  and  margined 
with  a  broad  tranfparent  fin.  The  motions  of  the  tad¬ 
pole  are  verv  lively.  Its  food  confifts  of  duckweed 
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and  other  fmall  water  plants,  with  different  kind'  of  F.o-s. 
animalcula.  1  he  mouth  is  furnilhtd  with  very  minuie  1  ■  < — — ' 
teeth,  and  when  the  tadpole  has  reached  a-certain  fize,  it 
may  fometimes  be  heard  gnawing  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
on  which  it  feeds.  By  means  of  a  fucker  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  jaw,  with  which  the  animal  in  this  ftate 
is  furnilhtd,  it  can  attach  ilfelf  at  pleafure  to  the  under 
furface  of  aquatic  plants.  When  it  is  very  young,  it 
fometimes  hang'  from  this  part  by  means  of  a  glutinous 
thread,  fimilar  to  fome  fmall  flugs. 

The  internal  ftrudlure  o(  the  organs  of  the  tadpole  Structure 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  future  animal.  Jn  udeh-n^es 
no  refpedl  is  this  difference  greater  than  in  tht  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  inteftines,  which  are  coiled  in  the  form  of  a 
flat  fpiral,  like  a  cable.  1  he  firft  change  which  appears 
on  the  tadpole  is  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  weeks  after  it 
is  hatched.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  hind  leg'  firft 
appear  ;  and  gradually  increafing  in  length  and  fize, 
they  are  fucceeded  about  two  weeks  afterwards  by  the 
fore  legs.  Thefe  latter,  indeed,  are  formed  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  beneath  the  (kin,  and  are  fometimes  pr-  tra¬ 
ded  and  again  drawn  back  by  the  animal,  through  a 
fmall  hole  on  each  fide  of  the  bread,  before  their  com¬ 
plete  evolution.  The  tail  now  gradually  decreafe',  and 
afterwards  more  rapidly,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  day 
or  two  it  is  quite  obliterated.  After  this  change,  the 
animal  leaves  t lit*  water,  and  covers  the  banks  in  my¬ 
riads.  The  (udden  appearance  of  fucli  multitudes  of 
young  frogs,  has  probably  induced  the  groundlefs  but 
popular  be  lief,  of  their  having  fallen  from  the  clouds 
in  fhowers.  The  frog  having  nowarrivrd  at  its  prrfrtft 
form,  it  changes  entirely  the  nature  of  its  food.  It  lived 
formerly  on  vegetables,  now  it  depends  folely  for  its  ex- 
iftence  on  animal  food.  It  lives  chiefly  on  fmall  (nails, 
worm',  and  infers.  To  ftize  its  prey,  the  flruflure 
and  pofition  of  the  tongue  a_e  remarkably  wtll  fitted. 

It  is  of  confiderable  length,  and  it  attached  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  mouth,  and  when  at  refl  it  lies  ba.  k- 
wards,  The  extremity  is  bifid,  and  ficretes  a  gluti¬ 
nous  matter,  fo  that  in  this  way  it  can  fecure  its  prey, 
by  darting  out  its  tongue  with  great  ctleiiv,  and  to 
fome  diftance  from  the  mouth.  This  it  does  with  fi  in- 
ftantaneous  a  motion,  that  it  is  fcarcely  percepti.  le  to 
the  eye. 


2.  Rana  EsCULENTA,  Green  Frog ,  or  EdilL  Frog  of 
Pennant. 

Specif.  Char. — Olive  colour,  fpotted  with  bl.uk,  with 
three  yeliowifli  lines  on  the  back  ;  abdomen  whitifh. 

This  is  the  larged  fpecie»  of  the  European  fugs. 
The  general  appearance  re  Trimbles  t hat  of  the  preceding  ; 
but  it  i-  larger  in  fize,  and  of  an  olive-green  c<  1  t;r, 
llronglv  marked  on  the  upper  part  <«f  r he  body  wi  h 
roundifh  black  fpots.  The  limbs  are  elegantly  marked 
with  tranfverfe  bands  of  the  fame  colour.  Three  dif- 
tin£l  pale  yellow  ftripes  run  fr  >m  the  tip  of  the  mfe 
down  the  w  hole  length  of  the  back,  the  middle  one  be¬ 
ing  llightly  depreff  d  ;  but  the  tm  lateral  •  nr-  are  c  n- 
fiderably  elevated.  The  head  is  prop  rtienally  larger 
than  that  of  the  common  frog. 

The  green  frog  i'  rare  in  England,  but  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  it  is  tm- 
ployed  a*  an  nitielc  of  food. 

i  nis  fpecies,  it  is  obferved  by  natural!!!',  does  not 
N  n  leave 
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Frogs,  leave  its  winter  retirement  till  a  much  later  period  than 
*  ~  the  common  frog  j  and  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is 
ufed  as  food,  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  this  fa<51, 
for  if  they  are  pretended  to  be  brought  to  market  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  common  frog,  and  fomelimes  even 
toads,  muft  be  fubftituted.  During  the  breeding  feafon, 
the  croaking  of  the  male  is  fo  loud,  that  it  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  diftance  ;  and  in  thofe  places  where  they  are 
numerous,  it  becomes  fo  intolerable  to  thofe  who  are  un- 
accuftomed  to  hear  them,  that  they  are  often  deprived 
of  deep.  At  this  time,  too,  a  large  inflated  globular 
veficle  is  protruded  from  each  fide  of  the  head  of  the 
male.  I  he  globules  of  fpawn  in  the  green  frog  are 
proportionally  fmaller  than  in  the  former  fpecies.  They 
have  fomewhat  of  a  yellowifh  caft.  The  progrefs  of  the 
tadpole,  towards  the  evolution  of  the  perfect  animal,  is 
confiderably  flower  in  this  fpecies.  The  fore  legs  do 
not  appear  before  October,  and  the  animal  does  not  af- 
fume  its  perfect  lhape  till  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  tail  at  this  time  begins  to  decreafe,  and  in  the 
fpace  of  four  days  entirely  difappears. 

This  fpecies  is  extremely  voracious,  feizing,  it  is 
faid,  on  young  birds  of  different  kinds,  mice,  and  even 
ducklings,  and,  as  it  does  with  the  reft  of  its  prey, 
fwallowing  them  whole.  At  the  age  of  four  years  it 
has  reached  its  full  growth.  -  It  begins  to  breed  the 
year  following,  and  the  period  of  its  life  is  fometimes 
extended  to  fixteen  years. 

3.  Rana  Pipiens,  Piping  Frog . 

Specif.  Char . — Olive-coloured,  with  ovate  black  fpots, 
edged  with  yellow. 

This  fpecies  is  fmaller  than  the  green  frog,  but  in  its 
general  habit  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  that 
animal.  From  the  nofe  to  the  tips  of  the  hind  feet,  it 
meafures  only  five  or  fix  inches.  The  body  and  limbs 
are  of  a  dufkv  green,  fpotted  with  black.  Two  yellow 
lines  run  from  the  eyes  to  the  rump,  and  two  white 
lines  from  each  eye  to  the  nofe.  In  the  living  animal 
the  ears  have  a  bright  golden  colour. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  It  frequents  rivu¬ 
lets  and  ditches  of  water,  and  is  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous, 
that  it  is  faid  it  can  leap  to  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix 
yards.  In  the  fpring  and  beginning  of  furamer,  it  is 
l'uppofed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  rain,  by  a  peculiar 
found  which  it  emits. 

4.  Rana  Catesbeiana,  Bull  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Olive  brown,  fpotted  with  black  j  large 
ocellated  fpots  ntar  the  ears  ;  hind  feet  palmated. 

This  fpecies  grows  to  a  very  large  fize,  meafuring, 
it  is  faid,  more  than  18  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  feet.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bodv  is  brownilh,  and  fomewhat  irregularly  marked 
with  numerous  fpots  of  a  deep*  r  brown.  The  under 
parts  are  of  a  whitiih  caft,  with  a  {hade  of  yellowilh 
green.  I  hev  are  alfo  marked  with  numerous  fpots  } 
but  thefe  are  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  upper  part. 

The  bull  frog  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  North  A- 
merica.  It  derives  its  name  from  'he  found  of  its  voice, 
which  refemblt  s  the  dittani  lowing  of  cattle.  It  ufually 
frequents  fprings ;  and  in  Virginia,  where  thefe  abound 
in  the  fides  of  the  hills,  a  pair  of  theie  frogs  are  ufually 
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feen  fitting  on  the  edge  of  the  fmall  pond  formed  by  Frogs, 
the  running  of  the  water  from  the  fpring  •,  and  when  -v— 4 

they  happen  to  be  furprifed,  they  retreat  to  the  mouth 
of  the  fpring,  and,  entering  it,  find  themfclves  in  fafe- 
ty.  In  Virginia,  too,  a  popular  opinion  prevails,  that 
they  are  ufeful  in  purifying  the  water  of  the  fpring. 

This  opinion  is  greatly  in  their  favour,  and  laves  them 
from  that  perfection  with  which  the  frog  and  other 
reptiles  are  wantonly  and  unneceffarily  haraffed  in  other 
countries.  But  the  bull  frog  being  extremely  voraci¬ 
ous,  and  fometimes  devouring  young  ducks  andgoflings, 
is  occafionally  devoted  to  deftru&ion. 

5.  Rana  Ocellata,  Argus  Frog. 

Specif.  Char . — Feet  having  each  five  toes,  and  un Web¬ 
bed  •,  toes  tuberculated  beneath  j  back  fafciated,  and 
fides  ocellated. 

I  his  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  genus,  exceeding, 

■perhaps,  the  bull  frog  in  the  fize  of  its  body,  but 
having  limbs  proportionally  thicker  and  ftronger.  It 
has  fometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bull  frog  ;  but 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  it  in  its  general  appearance,  and 
particularly  in  the  form  of  the  feet. 

This  frog  is  a  native  of  Pennfylvania,  Carolina,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  frequenting  moift  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  fprings  and  rivulets.  In  its  manners 
and  habits  ii  is  fuppoied  to  be  nearly  the  lame  with  the 
bull  frog. 

6.  Rana  Virginica,  Lweated  Frog . 

Specif  Char. — Cinereous,  Ipotted  with  red  •,  beneath 
yellowilh  5  back  angular,  and  marked  with  five  pale 
ftripes. 

This  fpecies,  in  fhape,  fize,  and  ftrudture  of  the  feet, 
refembles  the  common  frog.  It  is  greeniili  above,  and 
paler  beneath.  I  he  back  and  limbs  are  variegated 
with  daik-brown  marks  of  different  fizes. 

It  is  a  native  ot  Virginia. 

7.  Rana  Ovalis,  Oval  Frog. 

Specif  Chur  — Colour  brownilh,  beneath  yellowifh  •,  the 
head  beaked,  and  fcarcely  diuindt  from  the  globofe 
body. 

The  fnout  projecting  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  confti- 
tutes  the  fpecific  character.  The  hind  legs  are  (hort, 
the  feet  unwibbed,  and  there  is  a  callus  at  the  bale  of 
the  inner  toe.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

8.  Rana  Cyanophlyetis,  Studded  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Brownilh  blue,  having  a  tuberculated 
line  on  each  fide  j  beneath  whitiih,  fpotted  with 
brown. 

In  this  fpecies  the  legs  are  branded  with  blackifl)  blue 
and  white.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  row  of  thickfet 
conical  teah,  refembling  thofe  oflizards.  The  hind  feet 
are  webbed,  and  fuinilhed  with  a  callus  like  a  fixth  toe. 

It  is  a  native  ot  India. 

9  Rana  Spinipes,  Spiny  footed  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Brown,  beneath  bluilh  j  fides  fpeckled 

with 
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Frogs.  with  an  ochreous  colour ;  toes  of  the  fore  feet  fur- 
v— '  nifhed  with  fpines. 

This  fpecies  is  larger  than  the  common  frog.  The 
feet  are  un webbed,  and  in  its  habit  it  approaches  to  the 
toad. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

io.  PiANA  Cerulea,  Blue  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Blue,  fpeckled  with  grayilh  beneath  \ 
feet  divided  into  four  toes  ;  hind  feet  webbed. 

The  blue  frog  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  one. 
The  toes  are  not  orbiculated  ;  but  in  its  habit  and  {len¬ 
der  limbs  it  approaches  fomewhat  to  the  tree  frogs. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

11.  Rana  Vespertina,  Vefpertine  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Cinereous,  and  tuberculated  above  ;  a 
tranfverfe  fpot  between  the  eyes,  and  forked  behind  ; 
marked  with  longitudinal,  fubconfluent,  brown  dorfal 
fpots,  which  vary  into  green. 

In  this  fpecies  the  head  is  (hort,  and  the  body  is  co¬ 
vered  with  warts  or  papillae.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
toad,  having  the  habit  of  a  frog.  It  can  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  leap. 

It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

12.  Rana.  Ridibunda,  Laughing  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Cinereous,  the  body  fpotted  with  brown, 
the  thighs  dulky,  with  milk-white-fpots. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  very  large  fize,  weighing  half  a 
pound.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  common  frog,  but  is 

broader. 

It  is  very  frequent  about  the  rivers  Wolga  ana  Ural, 
and  the  Cafpian  fea.  It  never  leaves  the  water.  In 
the  evening  it  emits  a  found,  fomewhat  refembling  a 
hoarfe  laugh,  whence  it  derives  its  fpecific  name. 

13.  Rana  Sitibunda,  Thirjly  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Glaucous  gray,  variegated  with  blackifh 
green  fpots-,  beneath  whitilh  ;  the  hind  feet  femipal- 
mated,  and  having  the  appearance  of  feven  toes. 

The  body  is  warted,  the  head  fliort,  and  has  the  ge¬ 
neral  habit  of  a  toad,  but  is  larger.  There  are  two  cu¬ 
rious  toes  on  the  hind  feet. 

It  is  a  native  of  defert  places  about  the  river  Ural. 
It  conceals  itfelf  during  the  day. 

14.  Rana  Leveriana,  Leverian  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Dulky  blue,  whitifh  beneath  ;  hind  feet 
palmated,  body  marked  above,  with  two  long  and 
two  (hort  white  {tripes. 

Excepting  that  the  body  is  plumper,  and  the  limbs 
proportionally  (horter,  this  fpecies  has  the  habit  of  the 
common  frog.  On  the  back  of  the  head  there  is  a 
fmall  trifurcated  fpot,  two  upper  divifions  of  which  point 
forwards.  The  lower  furface  of  the  body  is  yellowifh 
white  and  granulated.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes, 
which  are  (lightly  orbiculated  at  the  tips. 

Its  native  country  is  unknown. 
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15.  Rana  Ignea,  Fire  Frog.  Rana  Bombina,  Lin.  Frogs. 

Specif.  Char. — Olive  brown,  orange  colour  beneath, 
fpotted  with  blue. 

This  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  European  frogs,  and  is  not 
equal  even  to  the  tree  frog  in  fize.  It  derives  its  name 
of  fire  frog  from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  under  fur- 
face  of  the  body  }  but  this  is  fubjeft  to  confiderable  va¬ 
riation. 

It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  has  not  been  found  in  England.  It  fre¬ 
quents  turbid  ftagnant  waters,  and  fcarcely  ever  appears 
on  land.  It  breeds  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  may 
therefore  be  fuppofed  to  live  about  ten.  It  depofits  its 
fpawn  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  ova  are  propor¬ 
tionally  larger  than  thofe  of  others.  The  tadpoles, 
which  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  brown  colour,  are  hatch¬ 
ed  towards  the  end  of  June.  When  young,  t hey  have 
been  frequently  obferved  to  hang  from  the  furface  of 
leaves  by  means  of  a  glutinous  thread,  ifiuing  from  the 
lmall  tube  near  the  lower  lip.  About  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  they  are  at  their  full  fize.  At  that  time  the 
tail  appears  more  flelhy  and  mufcular,  and  therefore 
proportionally  ftronger  than  in  other  tadpoles.  In  thebe- 
ginning  of  October  they  affume  their  perfeft  form. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  active  and  lively  of  the  whole 
genus.  It  leaps  and  fwims  even  with  greater  celerity 
than  the  common  frog.  When  it  is  furprifed  on  the 
land,  and  finds  that  it  cannot  efcape,  it  fquats  down 
clofe  to  the  ground,  turning  back  its  head  and  limbs  in 
a  fingular  manner.  If  it  be  farther  dilturbed,  it  emits 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  thighs  a  frothy  kind  of  fluid 
which  has  no  difagreeable  fmell,  but  fome  degree  of 
acrimony  when  it  comes  in  contatt  with  the  eyes  and 
noftrils.  The  found  emitted  by  the  male  of  this  fpecies 
is  {harper  than  that  of  other  frog*,  and  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  a  kind  of  laugh,  or  according  to  feme,  the  note 
of  a  cuckoo  or  the  tone  of  a  bell.  Hence  the  Linnsean 
fpecific  name  rana  bombina. 

16.  Rana  Salsa,  Saline  Frog. 

» 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  olive  brown,  whitilh  beneath, 
with  dulky  variegations  :  all  the  toes  are  unweb¬ 
bed. 

When  th is  fpecies  is  firft  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
brown  colour  has  a  (hade  of  blue  ;  the  back  is  befet 
with  tubercles  ;  the  legs  are  fafcialed  with  brown,  and 
the  infides  of  the  feet  are  yellow. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fait  marlhesof  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

17.  Rana  Paradoxa,  Paradoxical  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Yellowifh  and  olive-coloured  ;  variegat- 
td  with  rufous  bands  $  hind  legs  obliquely  llriated. 

This  fpecies  refembles  in  its  general  form  the  com¬ 
mon  frog.  The  oblique  longitudinal  llripes  on  the  hind 
legs  conftitute  the  principal  mark  of  dillinflion.  There 
are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  they  are  unwtbbed. 

The  hind  feet  have  five  toes,  and  are  deeply  palmated 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  toes.  Near  the  (hortell  toe 
there  is  an  oblong  callus,  forming  a  fpuri<>u>  one.  The 
upper  jaw  is  befet  with  a  row  of  fmall  denticulation*. 

N  n  2  This 
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,  rro?s.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is 
v  "  more  common  in  Surinam  than  in  other  places. 

Naturaliffs  have  been  extremely  puzzled  with  regard 
to  the  real  nature  of  what  has  been  taken  for  the  tad¬ 
pole  of  this  frog.  At  one  time  it  was  confidered  by 
Linnaeus  as  a  fpecies  of  lizard,  and  therefore  arranged 
by  him  under  the  genus  Lacerta.  At  another  time  he 
has  placed  it  under  the  prefen t  genus,  with  the  fpeeific 
name  pifcis.  It  was  defcribed  by  Edwards  under  the 
denomination  of  the  frog  fjh  of  Surinam.  The  fir  u  ft  u  re 
of  the  animal,  which  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  fo  much 
difcuffion,  (hews  clearly  that  it  is  the  larva  or  tadpole 
of  a  frog  ;  and  it  is  fippofed,  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
probability,  that  the  differences  in  the  accounts  given 
of  this  animal  by  naturaliffs  have  arifen  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  ffages  of  its  progrefs  in  which  it  has  been  found. 
But  as  this  tadpole  is  fo  much  larger  in  fize,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  peife.61  animal,  than  any  other  fpecies  yet 
known,  it  may  be  the  larva  or  tadpole  of  fome  of  the 
larger  fpecies,  and  not  that  of  the  rana  paradoxa,  which, 
is  but  a  fmall  frog, 

Se£E  II.  Tree  Frogs. 

Tree  frogs  have  (lender  bodies,  long  limbs,  and. 
the  tips  of  the  toes  are  flat,  orbicular,  and  dilated. 
The  (pecies  included  under  this  feflion  have  been 
formed  according  to  the  arrangement  of  (ome  naturaliffs, 
into  a  feparate  genus,  under  the  name  of  lifla  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  peculiar  (truflure  of  the  toes,  which  enables 
the  m  to  adhere  to  fmooth  bodies,  affords  a  very  flrikiiig 
charafler,  and  in  fome  meafure  warrants  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

j  8.  Rana  Zebra,  Thebra  Frog »  Rana  Maxima ,  Linn. 

Specif  Char. — Yellowifh  and  rufous,  fpotted  and  fafci- 
ated  with  brown.  There  are  double  bands  on  the 
legs,  and  the  feet  are  palmated. 

This  fpecies  is  the  largeft  of  the  whole  of  this  feftion, 
meafuring  about  five  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of 
the  body.  The  colour  is  an  elegant,  pale,  rufous 
brown,  beautifully  marked  on  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
even  to  the  very  ends  of  the  toes,  with  tranfverfe  chef- 
nut-coloured  bands.  The  head  is  large,  the  eyes  pro¬ 
tuberant,  and  the  mouth  wide.  The  four  feet  have  four 
toes,  and  the  hind  ones  five. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

T wo  other  fpecies  have  bien  defcribed  by  naturaliffs, 

'  which  more  accurate  obfervation  has  (hewn  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding.  The  firft  is  the  rana  boons, 
Linn,  in  which  the  difference  is  fo  (light,  that  as  Dr 
Shaw  obferves,  it  may  depend  on  a  fexual  diftimflion. 
The  other  is  the  rana  venu/ofa,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  animal  as  the  zebra  frog,  before  it  has  arrived 
at  its  full  fize. 

19.  Rana  Bxcolor,  B/ue-and-Tel/ow  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blue,  ochreous  beneath  ;  feet  un¬ 
webbed  ;  toes  flattened  and  orbicular. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  it  meafures 
more  than  four  inches  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  up¬ 
per  furface  is  of  a  beautiful  blue,  while  the  under 
^arts  are  of  a  pale  orange  or  ochre  colour.  The  head 
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is  large,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  tip  of  the  nofe  trun-  Fro°-'. 

cated.  All  the  toes  are  furniflied  with  a  large  orbicu-  — y— — i ) 
lar  tip  j  and  beneatii  each  of  the  joints  there  is  a  pro- 
cefs  or  tubercle.  The  Upper  parts  of  the  female  have 
a  deeper  (hade  of  violet  than  thole  of  the  male. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Surinam. 

20.  Rana  Leucophyllata,  White-Leaf  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  rufous,  variegated  above,  with 
fnow- white  fpots  of  different  (Rapes. 

The  variegated  fpots  on  the  body  and  limbs  are  milk- 
white,  and  are  obferved  to  vary  greatly  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  number,  form,  and  difpjfition.  The  toes 
of  the  fore  feet  are  (lightly  webbed  at  the  bafe. 

It  is  a  native  of  A-merica. 

21.  Rana  Quadrilineata,  Four-  Lined  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  blue,  having  a  double,  longitudi¬ 
nal,  yellow  line  on  each  fide  of  the  body. 

This  fpecies  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  the  blue  colour  above,  and  the  double  yellow 
line,  which  runs  along  each  fide  of  the  body,  from  the 
eyes  to  the  vent,  fufficiently  diflinguifli  it. 

Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

22.  Rana  Castanea,  Chefnut  Frog* 

Specif.  Char. —  Chefnut-coloured  and  granulated';  whit- 
i(h  beneath,  with  a  white  line  on  each  fide  of  the 
body. 

In  this  fpecies,  the  whole  of  the  upper  furface,  both 
of  body  and  limbs,  is  feattered  over  with  minute  warts 
or  tubercles.  On  each  (boulder  there  is  a  large,  long, 
white  fpot  ;  the  fore  arms,  hind  legs,  and  thighs,  are 
barred  tranfverfely  with  white  ;  the  feet  are  unwebbed, 
the  toes  rounded,  and  all  thejoints  tuberculatcd  beneath. 

It  is  fuppolcd  to  be  a  native  of  Surinam. 

23.  Rana  Fasciata,  Fafciated  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  rufefeent,  with  whiti(h  tranf¬ 
verfe  bands. 

In  this  fpecies  the  colour  is  pale  rufous  ;  the  head, 
body,  and  upper  parts  of  the  limbs  are  marked  with 
pale,  tranfverfe  bands  ;  the  eyes  are  blue,  with  a  filvery 
luffte  ;  the  outfide  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  of  a  black- 
ilh  brown  colour. 

Its  native  place  is  unknown. 

24.  Rana  Arborea,  Tree  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  green,  whitifh  beneath,  with  a 
blackilh  lateral  line  and  granulated  abdomen  ;  feet 
un  webbed. 

T  in's  fpecies  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  any  other  of  the 
European  frogs.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  green  ;  the  abdomen  is  whitifh,  and  marked  with 
numerous  granules.  The  under  furface  of  the  limbs  is 
reddifh,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  body  there  is  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  blackifli  or  violet-coloured  (treak,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  green  of  the  upper  parts  from  the  white  of  the 
lower.  The  lower  edge  of  the  dark  lateral  ftripe  is 
(haded  with  yellow.  The  hind  legs  are  long  and  (len¬ 
der,  There  are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on 

the 
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Fro„s.  the  hind  feet.  All  of  the  toes  terminate  in  flat,  round, 

u" "v - '  and  dilated  tips.  It  is  by  means  of  this  peculiar  flrue- 

ture.  that  the  animal  is  enabled  to  hang  from  the  leaves 
of  trees,  or  from  any  fmooth  fubftance  j  for  the  under 
furface  of  thefe  tips  or  tubercles  on  the  toes  is  foft  ar.d 
glutinous.  There  is  a  fimilar  ftrufture  on  the  Ikin  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  tree-frog  is  a  native  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  never  been  found 
in  the  Britith  iflanas.  During  the  lummer  months,  it 
chiefly  frequents  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  and  wandering 
among  the  leaves  in  fearch  ofinfeds,  it  feizesthem  with 
extreme  celerity.  It  deals  frftly  towards  its  prey,  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  proper  diftance,  it  makes  a  fud- 
den  fpring  of  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  For  this  it 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  from  its  nimble  and  active  move¬ 
ments.  It  conceals  itfclf  beneath  the  fliade  of  the 
leaves,  by '  attaching  itfelf  to  their  under  furface  by 
means  of  the  feet,  or  abdomen. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  tree  frog  leaves  the 
■woods,  and  retires  to  the  waters,  where  it  buries  itfelf 
in  the  (oft  mud,  or  conceals  itfelf  beneath  the  banks, 
where  it  remains  torpid  till  the  fpring,  when  it  depofits 
its  fpawn  in  the  water.  At  this  time  the  throat  of  the 
male  is  greatly  inflated,  and  the  loud  (harp  croak  which 
it  then  emits,  is  heard  at  a  very  confiderablc  diftance. 
The  fpawn  is  depofited  in  fmall  cluttered  maffes,  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  the  tadpoles  affume  the  form  of 
the  perfed  animal  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  afeend  the  neghbouring  trees, 
where  they  refide  while  the  warm  feafon  continues.  It 
has  been  obferved  that  they  are  more  noify  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain  j  and  the  males  particularly,  if  kept  in 
glades,  and  furnifhed  with  food,  afford  certain  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

25.  Rana  Meriana,  Merton  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowilh  green,  variegated  with 
brown,  with  conically  fliaped  auricular  veficles. 

This  fP  ecies  is  three  times  the  fize  of  the  common 
tree  frog,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  protuberance  like  an  obtufely  conical,  inflat¬ 
ed  pouch. 

1  his  fpecies  is  fometimes  found  on  trees,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  water,  according  to  the  different  periods 
ot  its  growth.  According  to  Madame  Merian’s  deferip- 
tion,  thefe  frogs  are  found  in  flagnant  waters.  They 
have,  (he  obferves,  ears  in  their  heads,  and  knobs  or 
balls  on  their  (eet,  which  have  been  given  them  by- 
nature  to  enable  them  to  pafs  eafily  ovtr  the  moraffy 
places  which  they  Inhabit. 

26.  Rana  Auraxtia,  Orange  Fro%. 

Specif.  Char. — Orange-coloured  j  budy  and  limbs  very 
(lender. 

This  fpecies  is  entirely  of  a  reddifh  orange  colour, 
long-limbed  and  "(lender-bodied.  It  is  fraaller  than  the 
European  tree  frog. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  trees. 

27.  Rana  Tinctoria,  Tinging  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Ot  a  reddifti  colour  ;  the  body  fafeiated 

with  white. 
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It  is  of  a  bright  red  or  ferruginous  colour  above,  Toads. 

marked  longitudinally  with  a  pair  of*  white  ftripes. 1 - * - * 

Thefe  at  an  early  age  are  often  croffed  with  a  tranfverfe 
ftripe;  and  indeed  the  individuals  of  this  fpecies  have 
been  found  to  vary  greatly  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
colours. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  inhabits  trees. 

The  Indians  employ  this  fpecies  of  frog  to  change 
the  colour  of  green  parrots.  For  this  purpofe  they 
pluck  the  feathers  from  that  part  of  the  parrot  on  which 
they  wi(h  the  new  colour  to  be  introduced.  They  rub 
the  (kin  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  the  renovated 
feathers,  inftead  of  being  green  as  formerly,  are  yellow 
orred. 

28.  Rana  Alba,  White  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Entirely  of  a  white  colour. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  there  are  fume  fpots- 
or  patches,  which  are  of  a  brighter  white  than  the 
ground.  It  is,  however,  fubjed  to  fome  variations. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  woods  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America. 

29.  Rana  Bili.veata,  Bilineated  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  green,  with  a  ftraigbt  yellow  line 

on  each  fide  of  the  body. 

The  only  difference  between  this  fpecies  and  the 
common  tree  frog  is,  in  the  yellow  line  on  each  fide  of 
the  body  of  the  former  being  fomewhat  ttraighter,  and 
without  undulations. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America, 
inhabiting  the  woods. 

Sed.  HI.  Toads. 

30.  Rana  Bufo,  Common  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown,  with  reddifh  brown  tu¬ 
bercles,  pale  beneath. 

The  common  toad  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
detailed  defeription.  The  colour  is  generally  of  an 
obfeure  brown  above,  but  much  paler,  and  irregularly 
fpolted  beneath.  It  is,  however,  fubjed  to  confider- 
able  variations,  being  fometimes  found  of  an  olive  caft  ; 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  fummer,  the  fhoulders  and 
limbs  are  marked  with  reddifh  fpots,  while  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  have  a  yellowifh  tinge.  The  body  is 
always  covered  with  puftules  or  tubercles  of  a  darkifti 
green,  or  bright  red  colour,  and  they  are  of  different 
fizes  in  different  individuals.  The  common  toad  is  not 
only  a  native  of  Europe,  but  of  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  common  toad  ufually  frequents  (liady  places,  in  Hiftonr  of 
gardens  or  fields  ;  is  found  under  dunes,  or  makes  its  ll‘«  toad, 
way  into  cellars  or  other  obfeure  recedes,  anxious,  as  it 
would  feem,  to  conceal  itfelf,  or,  that  it  may  lie  pro¬ 
tected  from  exceflive  cold,  and  find  a  fupply  of  food. 

The  toad,  like  the  common  frog,  becomes  torpid  in 
winter  j  and  it  would  appear,  that  they  fometimes  col¬ 
led  together  in  numbers,  and  take  up  their  habitation 
in  the  fame  hole  or  cavity,  with  the  view  of  preferving 
and  retaining  their  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 

At  the  return  of  fpring,  the  load  leaves  its  linking 
place,  and  retires  to  the  waters,  where  it  depofits  its 

fpawn.  . 
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Toads,  fpawn.  The  ova  are  included  in  a  tranfparent  gluten, 
— v—  '  which  is  in  the  form  of  chains  or  firings,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  necklace.  The  length  of  thefe  firings  is 
from  three  to  four  feet  ;  and  through  the  whole  length 
the  ova,  which  have  the  appearance  of  black  globules 
or  beads,  are  difpofed  in  a  double  feries.  The  tadpole 
is  hatched  at  the  end  of  14  or  1 5  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  feafon  ;  and  having  burfl  from  the 
furrounding  gluten,  they  fwim  about  in  the  water,  feed¬ 
ing  on  different  animalcules,  and  leaves  of  water  plants. 
Early  in  the  autumn  they  affume  the  form  of  the  perfeft 
animal,  when  they  retire  from  the  water,  and  are  fome- 
times  found  in  fuch  numbers  on  the  ground  in  its  vicini¬ 
ty,  that  it  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  common  opinion 
of  their  having  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  fhowers. 

Age.  The  age  of  the  toad  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  15  or 

20  years,  but  fometimes  they  exceed  this  period.  One, 
of  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  an  account  in  hi-  Britilh 
Zoology,  lived  to  tire  great  age  of  40  years.  This  in¬ 
dividual  had  been  known  for  that  time  in  a  domefticat- 
ed  date.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr  Afcot  in  Devonfhire, 
and  had  become  fo  tame,  that  it  left  its  hole  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  its  mailer,  to  receive  food.  It  grew  to  a  very 
large  fize,  and  had  become  an  objedl  of  fo  much  curio- 
fity,  that  in  fpite  of  the  averfion  and  horror  which  this 
animal  ufually  infpires,  it  was  vifited  by  all,  and  even 
by  ladies,  who  came  to  the  houfe.  It  was  frequently 
brought  to  table,  and  fed  with  infedls,  and  without  any 
degree  of  embarraffment,  or  feeming  defire  to  get  aw’ay, 
it  feized  them  with  great  celerity.  Its  ufual  place  of 
refidence  was  under  the  fleps  of  the  door  of  the  houfe 
which  led  to  the  garden.  It  was  unfortunately  feized 
by  a  raven,  and  feverelv  wounded,  before  it  could  retreat 
to  its  hole  ;  and  although  it  was  liberated  from  its  ene¬ 
my,  and  lived  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  it  never 
recovered  its  ufual  health  and  vigour,  otherwife  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  life  might  have  been  greatly  extended. 

Not  poifon-  It  has  been  long  fuppofed  that  the  toad,  when  it  is 
ous  to  large  irrJtated,  fecretes  a  fluid  from  its  fkin  which  is  of  a  poi- 
animals.  fonous  quality.  This  fluid,  however,  has  no  effect  what¬ 
ever,  except  producing  a  little  irritation,  on  larger  ani¬ 
mals.  A  dog,  it  has  been  obferved,  carrying  a  toad  for 
a  flrort  time  in  his  mouth  is  affedled  with  a  flight  fwel- 
ling  of  the  lips,  and  an  increafed  difcharge  of  faliva. 
This  fluid  undoubtedly  anfwers  fome  purpofe  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  probably  intended  for 
its  protection  againft  the  troublefome  attacks  of  fmaller 
animals.  This  feems  to  be  in  fome  meafure  proved 
from  the  experiments  of  Laurenti.  In  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  it  appeared  that  fmall  lizards  which  had  bitten 
the  common  toad,  became  difordtred  and  paralytic,  and 
even  apparently  dead.  They  were,  however,  complete¬ 
ly  recovered  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours. 

Error  con.  Many  wonderful  ftories  have  been  related  of  the  toad 
cermng  lts  Eaving  been  found  inclofed  in  the  folid  fubltance  of  wood 
afi^  en-"  anc^  ft°ne»  or  marble  *,  and  what  is  ftill  more  wonder- 
dofed  in  ful,  that  it  has  been  in  fuch  circumftances  without  any 
folid  fub-  vifible  outlet,  or  the  fmallefl  paffage  for  the  accefs  of 
fiances.  a;r^  ai;Ve,  and  feemingly  uninjured.  It  is  not  indeed  a 
little  furprifing,  that  a  fuppofed  faCl  of  this  kind,  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  the  nature  of  animal  exiftence,  fhould  even  for 
a  moment  have  gained  any  degree  of  belief  j  yet  many 
fuch  ftories  have  been  currently  reported,  and  readily, 
we  might  almoft  fay  univerfally,  admitted  to  be  true  ; 
for  being  eftablilhed  on  what  was  faid  to  be  the  moft  un- 
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doubted  teftimony,  they  were  received  and  acknowledg-  Toads, 
ed  as  fully  authenticated.  -But  on  clofer  inveftigation, v— - * 
in  all  cafes  where  inquiry  could  be  made,  it  was  found 
that  fome  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  were  always 
wanting.  In  no  inftance  whatever,  it  may  be  afferted, 
has  the  fad  been  afcertained  from  direCt  information, 
founded  on  any  credible  or  refpeClable  authority.  It 
has  always  been  firft  communicated  by  report,  or  from 
a  diftance  ;  circumftances  which  always  give  room  for 
miftake  and  error.  Toads  may  have  been  found  inclof¬ 
ed  in  wood,  or  even  in  ftone,  perhaps  without  having 
received  any  material  external  injury  ;  but  that  they 
fhould  have  remained  in  fuch  fituations  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  as  for  years,  nay,  in  fome  cafes,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  totally  deprived  of  food,  and  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  from  all  accefs  of  air,  is  not  only 
highly  incredible,  but  impoffible.  But  if  farther  evi¬ 
dence  were  neceffary,  this  fuppofed  fa6t  is  fully  difprov- 
ed  by  the  experiments  of  Heriffant,  which  he  perform¬ 
ed  in  prefence  of  the  French  Academy.  It  had  been 
afferted  that  a  living  toad  was  found  in  the  year  1771, 
in  a  wall  at  a  feat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

The  wall,  which  was  then  pulled  down,  had  been  built 
40  years  ;  and  its  hind  feet  were  found  imbedded  in  the 
mortar.  In  Heriffant’s  experiments,  three  toads  were 
inclofed  in  feparate  boxes,  and  thefe  were  immediately 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  mortar,  and  kept  in  the 
apartments  of  t he  academy.  At  the  end  of  18  months 
the  boxes  were  opened,  and  two  of  the  toads  were 
found  living.  They  were  again  enclofed  ;  but  being 
re-opened  alter  fome  months  had  elapfed,  they  were 
found  dead. 

31.  Rana  AjlliACEA,  Alliaceous  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  pale  gray,  marked  with  brown, 
and  having  a  vvhitifti  dorfal  line  j  pupils  perpendi¬ 
cular. 

This  fpecies,  excepting  in  a  greater  proportional 
length  of  the  head,  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to 
the  common  toad.  It  differs  from  it  alfo  in  being  near¬ 
ly  fmooth.  The  colour  above  is  a  brownifh  gray,  with 
fpots  of  deep  brown,  which  on  the  fides  are  difpofed  in 
a  reticular  form.  The  eye  has  a  very  peculiar  ftruc- 
ture.  The  form  of  the  pupil,  when  the  eye  is  contract  - 
ed,  is  perpendicular,  as  in  the  eyes  of  cats.  On  the 
hind  feet  there  is  a  fpurious  claw,  or  horny  callus,  fi- 
tuated  beneath  the  heel. 

This  animal  gives  out,  when  irritated,  a  peculiar 
odour,  which  rcfembles  that  of  onions  or  garlic,  and 
produces  a  fimilar  acrid  effecl  on  the  eyes.  A  fmell 
like  that  of  the  fmoke  of  gunpowder  is  alfo  fometimes 
combined  with  (he  garlic  fmell. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Germany.  It  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  fpawn  of  the 
common  toad  is  depofited  in  the  form  of  a  double  firing  j 
but  in  this  fpecies  there  is  only  one  firing,  which  is  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  numerous  ova  are  dif¬ 
pofed,  not  in  a  double  row,  as  in  the  former,  but  in  a 
confluent  manner  through  the  length  of  the  fpawn, 
which  is  fometimes  found  nearly  two  feet  long. 

The  tadpole  of  the  alliaceous  toad,  like  the  fuppofed 
one  of  the  rana  paradoxa ,  is  confiderably  larger  in  fize 
than  the  young  frog  when  it  has  firft  affumed  its  perfeft 

form. 
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Toads,  form.  Indeed  it  is  fo  large,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
i  places  where  it  is  found,  it  is  employed  as  food  by  the 
country  people,  who  confider  it  as  a  kind  of  fi(h.  It 
feems  alfo  to  be  one  of  the  mod  voracious  tadpoles. 

The  alliaceous  toad,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
common  toad,  remains  alci off  conllantly  in  water, 
and  but  very  rarely  appears  on  land.  It  is  alfo  more 
lively  and  active  in  its  nature,  and  its  motions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  a  kind  of  leaping,  rather  than  by  the  crawl¬ 
ing  fluggifn  pace  of  the  latter. 

32.  R ANA  MErHiTlCA,  Mcpliitic  Toad . 

Specif  Char.—  Colour  olive,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  warts 

on  the  Ikin  reddifli  ;  dorfal  line  fulphur-coloured. 

Excepting  in  the  colour,  and  being  of  a  fmaller  fize, 
this  fpecies  greatly  refembles  the  common  toad.  The 
body  and  limbs  are  fhort  and  thick  ;  the  fore  feet  are 
furnifhed  beneath  with  a  pair  of  bony  proceffes,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  climb  up  the  fides  of 
walls.  The  hind  feet  have  no  webbed  ftrufture.  In 
its  motions  it  runs  fomewbat  like  a  moufe.  It  comes 
out  only  in  the  night,  from  the  cavities  of  walls  and 
rocks,  where  it  conceals  itfelf  by  day. 

This  fpecies  i-  a  native  of  Germany,  in  fome  parts  of 
which  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  roerhling ,  or  reed 
frog,  becaufe  in  the  fpringit  frequents  places  which  are 
overgrown  with  reeds.  At  this  feafon,  too,  it  is  well 
known  by  the  llrong  and  peculiar  note  or  croak  which 
it  utters. 

In  the  month  of  June,  when  this  fpecies  breeds,  it 
reforts  to  the  water,  to  depofit  its  ova.  Thefeare  emit¬ 
ted,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  common  toad,  in  double 
rows,  in  a  pair  of  long  glutinous  firings;  and  fo  rapid 
is  the  progrefs  of  hatching,  that  the  tadpoles  appear  in 
the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days,  having  feparated  themfclves 
from  the  fpawn.  The  hind  legs  appear  about  the  end 
of  Augufl,  are  foon  fucceeded  bv  the  fore  legs,  and  by 
September  or  Oflober  the  animal  has  affirmed  its  com¬ 
plete  form. 

The  mephitic  toad  has  derived  its  name  from  a  moll 
offenfive  fmell  which  it  diffufes  when  it  is  irritated.  This 
odour  proceeds  from  a  white  acrid  fluid  which  exfudes 
from  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  The  animal  has  the  power 
of  emitting  this  fluid  to  the  diflance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  it  is  faid  that  if  it  fall  on  any  part  of  the  room 
where  the  animal  is  kept,  it  will  fcarcely  be  entirely 
diflipated  for  two  month-  afterward-.  This  odour  re¬ 
fembles  the  fmoke  of  gunpowder,  but  i-  confiderably 
flronger  ;  or  that  of  the  fumes  of  arfenic. 

Var.  The  natter-iack  of  Pennant  is,  according  to 
fome,  a  variety  of  the  above  fpecies.  It  is  not.  how¬ 
ever,  faid,  that,  like  the  mephitic  toad,  it  t  mits  any 
peculiarly  offmfive  odour ;  but  its  running  motions 
bear  a  near  refemblance  ;  for  it  does  not  leap,  nor 
doe-  it  crawl  with  the  fluggifh  pace  of  the  common  toad. 

It  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  found  in  Pul- 
teney  common,  and  near  Reeveflev  abbey  in  Lincoln- 
Ihire,  frequenting  dry  and  fandy  places. 

33.  Rana  Viridis  Green  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  pale,  varied  with  greenifh  fpots  ; 

tubercle-  reddifli.  Rana  v^nabilis,  Linn. 

In  this  fpecies  the  green  Ipots  or  patches  are  bounded 
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with  a  blackifh  margin,  and  the  whole  has  fomewhat  of  Toads, 
the  appearance  of  a  map.  The  fpots  on  the  legs  and  —— -y— 
thighs  are  tranfverfe,  forming  a  kind  of  bars  ;  the  eyes 
are  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  and  when 
the  animal  is  irritated,  feem  to  emit  a  kind  of  phofpho- 
ric  light. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found  about  Vienna, 
where  it  inhabits  the  cavities  of  walls. 

This  fpecies,  like  the  mephitic  toad,  emits  a  very 
llrong  odour,  which  refembles  that  of  garden  night- 
thade.  It  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  dift'ufes  itfelf  through 
a  large  room. 

During  the  breeding  feafon  this  fpecies  frequents  the 
waters,  and  in  winter  it  retires  under  ground.  Its 
croaking  is  faid  to  refemble  the  creaking  of  the  hinge 
of  a  door.  It  would  appear,  that  the  fluid  which  ex¬ 
fudes  from  the  fkin  of  this  toad,  and  probably  alfo  from 
that  of  others,  is  poifonous  to  fmall  animals  ;  for  it  is 
faid  that  the  fmaller  kinds  of  the  gray  lizard,  on  biting 
this  toad,  became  immediately  llrongly  convulfed,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes. 

34.  Rana  Marina,  Marine  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowifh  brown,  with  a  large 
porous  prominence  over  each  fhoulder  ;  very  large 
fize. 

This  fpecies  even  exceeds  the  bull  frog  in  fize.  On 
each  fhoulder  there  is  a  protuberance  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  which  is  marked  with  many  pores.  Thefe 
are  the  parotid  glands,  which  are  peculiarly  confpicu- 
ous.  The  feet  have  no  webs,  and  there  are  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hind.  The 
toes  are  furnifhed  with  claws,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
human  hair.  There  are  fome  tubercles  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  body,  which  are  laid  to  be  owing  to  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  fkin,  when  the  animal  is  placed  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  attitude  ;  for  thefe  difappear  when  the  attitude  is 
changed. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  America;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome,  is  calculated  to  live  both  by  land  andfea. 

35.  Rana  Dubia,  Doubtful  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowifh  brown,  warty,  having 
a  large  porous  prominence  over  each  fhoulder  ;  hind 
feet  fubpalmated  and  fubhexadaffyle. 

In  fize  this  fpecies  corac*  near  that  of  the  common 
toad  ;  but  it  is  different  in  fhape,  as  it  tapers  from  the 
fhoulders  to  the  hind  legs  like  the  tree  frog-.  The  up¬ 
per  furface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  oval  tubercles, 
and  there  are  protuberances  on  the  fhoulder-  like  the 
rana  marina.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  alfo  be- 
fet  with  fmaller  tubercles.  The  joint*  of  the  toes  of 
the  fore  feet  are  tuberculated  beneath,  and  there  are 
two  remarkable  pro  uberances  under  the  foot. 

Of  th<;  native  country  of  this  fpecies,  or  of  its  man¬ 
ners  and  habits,  nothing  is  yet  known. 

36.  Rana  Typhonia,  Mitred  Toad. 

Specif  Char.— Colour  brown,  dorfal  line  whitifh  ;  head 
triangular. 

This  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  toad  ; 
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the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  nofe  in  both  fexes  is  Toad?, 
truncated,  and  the  eyes  very  fmall.  *— ~v— —J 

This  tingular  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

The  economy  and  habits  of  the  pipa  greatly  occupied 
the  attention  of  naturalifts  for  a  Ions*  time  after  it  was 

o 

firft  known  to  Europeans,  which  was  about  the  end  of 
the.  iyth  century.  It  was  then  fuppofed  that  the  ova  Ova  hatch, 
were  produced  in  cells  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  with-ed  in  a  fin. 
out  being  firft  excluded,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  this&u*ar  maD* 
tribe,  in  the  form  of  fpawn.  But  future  obfervers  have 
added  new  fa<5ts,  and  greater  accuracy,  to  the  natural 
hiftory  of  this  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  now  found  that  the 
fpawn  being  excluded  in  the  ufual  manner,  is  received 
into  a  number  ef  open  cells  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
and  is  there  retained  till  the  young  have  reached  fome 
degree  of  maturity.  This  difcovery  is  owing  to  Dr 
Fermin,  who  made  his  observations  on  the  fpot,  during 
a  refidence  at  Surinam.  The  female  pipa,  he  obferves, 
depofits  her  fpawn  near  ftagnant  water.  The  male  col¬ 
lects  the  ova,  and  places  them  carefully  on  the  back  of 
tire  female,  where,  after  being  impregnated,  they  are 
preffed  into  the  cells,  which  are  then  open  to  receive 
them.  The  cells  clofe  over  them,  and  retain  them  for 
near  three  months,  when  the  young  animals,  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  perfect  (late,  emerge  from  the  back  of 
the  parent.  During  this  period  of  concealment,  it  has 
been  difcovered  by  other  naturalifts,  that  the  ova  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  change  as  in  thofe  which  are  hatched 
out  of  the  body  ;  firft  afluming  the  form  of  the  tadpole, 
and  then  acquiring  the  complete  fliape  before  they  are 
excluded  from  the  cells.  In  this  mode  of  hatching  its 
young,  fome  naturalifts  have  obferved  an  analogy  in 
this  procefs  of  nature  between  the  Surinam  toad  and 
the  opoffum. 

This  animal,  from  the  uncouthnefs  of  its  (liape,  and 
its  general  appearance,  will,  by  many,  be  confidered 
at  firft  view  as  little  lefs  hideous  and  deformed  than  the 
horned  toad. 
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the  thighs  are  barred  with  brown,  and  the  fkin  of  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  numerous  fmall  protuberan¬ 
ces  of  a  pearly  colour.  The  tides  of  the  head  beyond 
each  eye  have  fome  what  of  an  angular  appearance,  and 
from  this  it  has  derived  the  name  of  mitred  toad. 

37.  Rana  Braziliana,  Brazilian  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  rufous,  with  numerous  brown 
fpots  on  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  its  general  appearance  this  fpecies  refembles  the 
common  toad,  but  is  much  larger,  and  the  head  is  pro¬ 
portionally  (horter.  The  fpots  or  ftripes  on  the  body 
are  red  brown,  placed  tranfverfely,  and  are  fomewhat 
waved. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  but,  according  to 
fume,  has  been  found  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 

38.  Rana  Ventrxcosa,  Granulated  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  pale  brown  ;  abdomen  dilated, 
and  marked  on  the  tides  with  blackith  fpots. 

In  this  fpecies  the  head  and  eyes  are  large,  the  mouth 
wide,  the  body  fomewhat  deprefled  •,  the  abdomen  is 
very  broad ;  the  limbs  are  rather  (hort.  The  upper 
furface  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  covered  with  tubercles 
of  different  fizes,  pretty  diftinftly  arranged. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil. 

39.  Rana  Cornuta,  Horned  Toad. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  cinereous,  banded  with  brown  ; 
eyelids  conical. 

In  this  fpecies  a  broad  white  band  runs  along  the 
back,  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
becoming  gradually  narrower.  It  is  covered  with  fmall 
fpecks  like  pearls.  The  reft  of  the  body,  excepting 
the  head,  is  rough,  with  tharp  points.  The  head  is 
large  and  thick,  and  a  broad  thick  tongue  appears  when 
the  mouth  is  opened.  It  is  covered  with  papillae,  and 
fattened  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
gape  of  the  mouth  extends  nlmoft  half  the  length  of  the 
body  ;  the  eyes  are  rather  fmall,  and  are  placed  nearer 
than  in  other  frogs.  Each  of  the  upper  eyelids  rifes  up 
into  a  large,  conical  callus,  or  horn.  From  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  width  of  the  mouth,  and  tingular  ftruCture  of 
the  upper  eyelids,  this  fpecies  exhibits  the  moft  deform¬ 
ed  and  hideous  afpeft  of  any  of  the  whole  tribe. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

40.  Rana  Pipa,  Pipa ,  or  Surinam  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown  ;  toes  of  the  fore  feet  qua- 
drifid  at  the  extremities. 

This  fpecies  is  confiderably  larger  than  the  common 
toad.  The  body  is  flattifti  ;  the  head  fomewhat  trian¬ 
gular;  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  corners  are  furnifhed 
with  a  kind  of  rugged  appendage.  There  are  four 
long  thin  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  each  of  the  toes  is 
divided  into  four  diftinft  proceffes ;  and  thefe,  when 
minutely  examined,  are  found  to  be  ftill  farther  divid¬ 
ed.  The  h  in  d  feet  h  ave  five  toes,  and  are  webbed  to 
the  tips.  The  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  meafur- 
ing  fometimes  feven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 


41.  Rana  Breviceps,  Short-headed  Toad. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  brown,  pale  beneath  ;  body  0- 
vate,  convex,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal,  ath- 
coloured,  dentated  band.  Rana  gibbofa,  Linn. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  and  fcarcely  exceeds  half  the 
fize  of  the  common  toad.  The  head  is  very  fmall,  ob- 
tufe,  and  funk  in  the  thorax.  The  toes  of  the!  fore  feet 
are  unwebbed,  have  no  claws,  and  are  furnillied  with 
tubercles  beneath  the  joints.  The  hind  ieet  are  fur- 
nithed  with  fix  toes. 

It  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

42.  Rana  Systoma,  IndiJlinB  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  fomewhat  globofe;  head  indiftindt, 
and  mouth  fmall. 

In  its  general  appearance  this  fpecies  greatly  re¬ 
fembles  the  preceding.  The  body  is  thick  and  round- 
ifti,  and  the  head  is  fo  little  diftinguifiied  from  the  bo¬ 
dy,  that  the  mouth  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  legs 
are  very  fliort,  and  the  thighs  feem  enclofed  in  the 
wrinkled  lkin  of  the  fides.  The  whole  body  is  fmooth. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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.  Tuid''  .  43-  Rana  Acephala,  Headbfs  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brownifh,  marbled  with  white; 
head  indiftinft,  and  mouth  very  fmall,  bending 
•downwards. 

Excepting  in  the  colour,  which  is  very  different,  and 
in  the  head  being  dill  lefs  diftinguifhed  from  the  body, 
this  fpecies  in  appearance  comes  very  near  the  two  for* 
mer.  The  mouth  alfo  is  fmaller,  and  is  curved  down¬ 
wards  at  each  corner.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

44.  Rana  Lentiginosa,  Carolina  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  gray,  freckled  with  brown  ;  head 
fomewhat  pointed. 

This  fpecies  in  its  general  appearance  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  common  toad,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
fmaller,  and  the  fnout  (harper.  The  colour  is  of  a 
jdulky  brown,  mottled  with  minute  blackifti  or  dark- 
brown  fpots.  In  its  motions  this  fpecies  is  different 
from  the  common  toad,  for  it  leaps  rather  than  crawls. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  particularly  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is  faid  to  be  mod  com¬ 
mon  in  wet  weather,  and  frequents  the  higher  grounds, 
appearing  not  only  in  the  evening,  but  even  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  part  of  the  day. 

This  fpecies,  like  others  of  the  fame  tribe,  feeds  on 
infe&s,  and  feems  to  be  extremely  fond  of  luminous  in¬ 
fers,  as  fire-flies,  glow-worms,  &c.  It  is  faid  that  it 
will  feize  a  piece  of  live  wood  coal,  miflaking  it  for  a 
luminous  infedt,  and  fwallow  it,  feemingly  with  impu¬ 
rity. 

45.  Rana  Semilukata,  Crefcent  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackifti,  paler  beneath  ;  a  white 
crefcent-fhaped  fpot  at  each  ear. 

This  fpecies  is  larger  than  the  common  toad,  and  is 
particularly  diftinguifhed  by  a  large,  round,  white  fpot 
behind  the  parotids.  The  body  is  covered  above  with 

tubercles. 

46.  Raxa  MelanoSTIca,  Black  lipped  Toad. 

Specif  Char.— Colour  yellowifh  brown  ;  warts  black, 
fpeckled  ;  upper  lip  and  eyelids  edged  with  black; 
hind  feet  fubhexadadlylous  and  lemipalmated. 

This  fp  ecit-s  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  common  toad, 
and  refembles  it  in  its  general  appearance.  The  fpace 
between  the  eyes  is  depreffed  and  fmoolh.  The  edges 
of  the  projecting  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  black  ;  the  up¬ 
per  jaw  is  furrounded  with  a  fimilar  border,  and  the 
tips  of  the  toes  and  the  two  tubercles  of  both  hind  and 
fore  feet  are  alfo  black. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  China. 

47.  Rana  Arunco,  Arunco. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  warted  ;  all  the  feet  webbed. 

This  fpecies  is  nearly  of  the  farce  colour  as  the  com¬ 
mon  frog,  but  it  is  larger  in  fize.  The  body  is  wart¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  feet  are  palmated. 

It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 
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48.  Raka  Lotea.  Tallow  Toad.  . 

' - v— — ^ 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellow  ;  feet  fubpalmated. 

In  its  general  habit  this  fpecies  refembles  the  com¬ 
mon  frog,  but  is  fmaller  in  fize.  The  (kin  is  covered 
with  warts,  and  all  the  feet  are  fubpalmated. 

It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Chili,  and  frequents  the  waters. 

III.  DRACO,  Dragon. 

Gen.  Char. — The  body  is  four-footed,  and  is  furniflied 
with  a  tail  ;  on  each  fide  there  is  an  expanfile,  radi¬ 
ated,  wing-like  Ikin. 

I.  Draco  Volans,  Flying  Dragon. 

Specif.  Char.— The  fore  legs  are  unconnected  with  the 
wings. 

The  flying  dragon,  in  many  refpefts,  both  in  its 
flrufture  and  habits,  refembles  the  tribe  of  lizards  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  expanfile  cutaneous  proceffes 
with  which  the  fides  are  furniflied,  Linnaeus  has  arran¬ 
ged  it  under  a  diftinCt  genus. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  about  four  inches  in 
length  ;  but  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  it  is  commonly  about  nine  or  ten  inches, 
and  fometimes  a  foot.  The  form  of  the  head  is  very 
Angular  ;  it  is  furniflied  beneath  with  a  large  triple 
pouch  or  procefs,  one  part  of  rvhich  hangs  beneath  the 
throat,  while  the  other  two  projeCl  on  each  fide.  They 
are  all  (harp-pointed,  and  are  more  confpicuous,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  fize  of  this  animal,  than  the  fame  pro¬ 
ceffes  in  lizards.  The  mouth  is  wide  ;  the  tongue  large 
and  thick  at  the  bafe  ;  the  teeth  are  fmall  and  numer¬ 
ous  ;  the  neck  is  alfo  fmall ;  the  body  and  limbs  are 
(lender,  and  entirely  covered  with  fmall  pointed  feales. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  the  colour  is  pale  blue, 
or  bluifti  gray;  but  the  back  and  tail  are  marked  with 
tranfverfe  dufley  bars.  The  wings  are  elegantly  fpot- 
ted  with  patches  of  black,  deep  brown,  and  white,  of 
different  forms.  The  under  furface  is  of  a  whitifti- 
brown  colour. 

The  flying  dragon  is  a  native  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
where  it  is  found  frequenting  trees;  and  lor  this  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  from  the  cutaneous  proceffes  with 
which  it  is  furniflied  on  each  fide.  For  by  means  of 
thefe  lateral  membranes,  it  is  enabled  to  fpring  with 
more  facility  from  branch  to  branch,  and  even  to  fup- 
port  itfelf  for  fome  time  in  the  air,  like  the  bat  or  fly¬ 
ing  fquirrel.  Like  the  lizard,  it  feeds  on  infedls. 

2.  Draco  Pr./EPOS,  American  Flying  Dragon. 

Specif.  Char. — Wings  united  with  the  arms. 

This  fpecies  is  confidered  by  fome  naturalifts  only  as 
a  variety  of  the  former.  The  circumflances  in  which 
it  differs  are,  that  the  body  and  neck  are  more  (lender, 
and  the  pouch  at  the  throat  is  fingle. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  America. 

The  real  dragon  of  modern  naturalifts,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  not  that  terrible  and  deflruflive  monftcr,  tho 
mere  creature  of  imagination,  which  exifted  only  in  the 
deferiptions  of  romance,  and  the  older  poetry  ;  nor  is  it 
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the  animal  which  we  find  dtfcribed  and  figured  in  fome 
of  the  writings  of  the  older  naturalifts.  For  thefe,  it  is 
now  well  known,  are  either  entirely  fictitious  beings,  or 
have  been  prepared  artificially,  by  joining  together  the 
limbs  of  different  animals  ;  and  thus  producing  a  mon- 
fier,  under  the  name  of  dragon,  unknown  in  nature. 
This  has  been  done  by  warping  fome  fpecies  of  the 
fkate  tribe,  into  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  lhape  of  a 
dragon,  and  having  raifed  the  fins,  and  dried  them  in 
this  pofition,  by  adding  the  legs  of  birds  or  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Hence  have  originated  the  monftrous  reprelenta- 
tions,  which  are  found  in  fome  of  the  older  naturalifts, 
of  many-headed  dragons,  having  necks  and  tails  like 
thofe  of  fnakes,  and  feet  like  thofeof  birds.  Deceptions 
of  this  kind,  it  would  appear,  have  been  often  fuccefs- 
fully  praClifed ;  by  which  means,  not  only  the  vulgar, 
but  alfo  men  of  fcience,  have  been  milled  and  impofed 
Upon.  The  following  is  an  infiance  of  this  kind,  which 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  171I1  century.  It  is 
quoted  by  Dr  Shaw,  and  he  obferves,  is  thus  comme¬ 
morated  by  Dr  Grainger  from  a  note  of  Dr  Grey,  in 
his  edition  of  Hudibras,  vo).  i.  page  125. 

“  Mr  Smith  of  Bedford  obferves  to  me  on  the  word 
dragon,  as  follows  :  Mr  Jacob  Bobart,  botany  profeffor 
(or  rather  luperintendant  of  the  garden)  of  Oxford,  did, 
about  40  years  ago,  find  a  dead  rat  in  the  phyfic  gar¬ 
den,  which  he  made  to  refemble  the  common  picture  of 
dragons,  by  altering  its  head  and  tail,  and  thrufting  in 
taper  (harp  flicks,  which  diftended  the  fkin  on  each 
fide,  till  it  mimicked  wings.  He  let  it  dry  as  hard  as 
poflible.  The  learned  immediately  pronounced  it  a 
dragon,  and  one  of  them  fent  an  accurate  defcription  of 
it  to  Dr  Magliabechi,  librarian  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Pufcany.  Several  fine  copies  of  verfes  were  wrote  on 
fo  rare  a  fubjeft  •,  but  at  laft  Mr  Bobart  owned  the 
cheat  ;  however,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mafterpiece 
of  art,  and  as  fuch  depofited  in  the  mufeum  or  anatomy 
fchool,  where  I  faw  it  fome  years  after.” 

We  (hall  relate  another  infiance  of  an  artificial 
dragon,  with  which  a  fimilar  deception  was  praflifed, 
and  which  was  dete6led  by  Linnaeus.  This  dragon  was 
in  the  poffeflion  of  a  merchant  at  Hamburgh,  and  was 
valued  by  the  proprietor  at  10,000  florins.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  while  he  was  on  a  vifit  to  that  city,  detedled  the 
cheat,  and  (hewed  that  it  was  entirely  an  artificial  ani¬ 
mal,  compofed  of  the  fkins  of  fnakes,  the  teeth  of 
weafels,  the  claws  of  birds,  &c.  It  is  even  faid,  that 
Linnaeus  having  made  this  difcovery,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Hamburg!],  to  avoid  a 
profecution  which  was  threatened  by  the  proprietor  on 
the  fcore  of  the  reputation  and  value  of  his  property  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  this  difcovery. 

IV.  LACERTA,  Lizard. 

Gen.  Char. — The  body  is  four-footed,  elongated,  and 

furnilhed  with  a  tail  ;  there  is  no  fecondary  in¬ 
tegument. 

The  numerous  genus  Lacerta  includes  a  great  variety 
of  animals,  which,  although  they  poffefs  many  characters 
in  common,  yet  they  exhibit  confiderable  differences, 
not  only  in  their  economy  and  habits,  but  alfo  in  ftruc- 
ture  and  external  form.  On  this  account  this  genus  has 
been  divided  by  fome  naturalifts  into  a  number  of  di- 
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flinft  genera.  We  have  here,  however,  according  to  Lizards, 
the  Linnasan  arrangement,  retained  the  whole  under  v— — 

the  fame  genus  •,  but  we  (hall  divide  the  fpecies  com¬ 
prehended  under  it,  as  other  naturalifts  have  done,  into 
different  fe&ions,  as  follows:  1.  Crocodiles;  2.  Guanas; 

3.  Cordyles  ;  4.  Lizards  proper  ;  5.  Chamelions  ;  6. 

Geckos  ;  7.  Scinks  ;  8.  Salamanders,  Newts,  or  Efts  ; 

9.  Snake  Lizards. 

SeCh  I.  Crocodiles. 

The  character  of  the  animals  included  under  this 
feftion  is,  that  they  are  furnilhed  with  very  ftrong  fcales. 

I.  Lacerta  Crocodilus,  Common  Crocodile ,  or  Croco¬ 
dile  of  the  Nile. 

Specif.  Char. — Head  mailed  ;  neck  carinated  ;  tail 

furnilhed  on  the  upper  part  with  two  lateral  crefted 

proceffes. 

The  crocodile  fometimes  arrives  at  a  very  great  fize. 
Individuals  of  20  feet  long  have  frequently  been  feen, 
and  infiances  are  mentioned  of  fome  which  have  exceed¬ 
ed  the  length  of  30,  and  even  40  feet.  When  it  is  full 
grown,  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
blackifh  brown  ;  beneath  it  is  yellowilh  while.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  legs  and  fides  are  varied  with  deep 
yellow7,  and  in  fome  parts  tinged  with  green.  The 
colour  of  the  younger  animal  is  different;  for  that 
of  the  upper  part  is  a  mixture  of  brown  and  pale  yel¬ 
low,  while  the  under  parts  are  nearly  white.  The 
opening  of  the  mouth  is  of  great  width,  and  exhibits 
fomewhat  of  a  flexuous  outline.  Both  jaws  are  furnilh¬ 
ed  with  numerous  fharp. pointed  teeth  ;  thofe  in  the. 
middle  part  of  the  jaw  being  largeft,  and  refembling 
the  canine  teeth  of  viviparous  quadrupeds.  Each  jaw 
contains  30  teeth  or  more,  for  the  number  is  found  to 
vary  in  different  individuals,  perhaps  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  age.  The  difpofition  of  the  teeth  is  fuch, 
that  when  the  mouth  is  Ihut,  they  alternate  with  each 
other.  When  the  teeth  have  been  taken  out,  and  the 
alveoli  examined,  it  has  appeared  that  fmall  teeth  were 
forming  beneath,  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  others  when 
filed.  The  external  openings  of  the  ears  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  above  the  eyes  ;  they  are  of  mode¬ 
rate  fize,  of  an  oval  form,  and  covered  with  a  mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  there  is  a  longitudinal  flit,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  clofed  eyes.  The  eyes  are  furnilhed 
with  a  militating  membrane,  or  tranfparent  moveable 
pellicle,  fimilar  to  that  of  birds.  The  legs  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  are  (hort,  ftrong,  and  mufcular.  There  are  five 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  they  are  un webbed.  On  the 
hind  feet  there  are  only  four  toes,  which,  towards  the 
bafe,  are  united  by  means  of  a  ftrong  membrane.  The 
two  anterior  toes  on  each  of  the  fore  feet,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  one  of  the  hind  feet,  have  no  claws  ;  but  the 
other  toes  are  furnilhed  with  claws,  which  are  ftrong, 
lharp,  and  curved.  The  tail  is  long,  compreffed  on 
the  fides,  and  furnilhed  above  with  an  upright  procefs, 
formed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  two  elevated  crefts 
which  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Lack.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  crocodile  is  covered  with 
ftrong  armour  ;  which,  in  its  ftru&ure,  exhibits  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  regular  and  curious  carved  work,  and  is 
indeed  a  molt  elaborate  piece  of  mechanifra.  It  is  fo 

ftrong 
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Lizards.  firong  and  thick,  when  the  animal  has  reached  its  full 
*—y—/ growth,  that  it  eafily  refills  the  force  of  a  mulket-ball. 

On  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  more  pliable,  and 
much  thinner,  fo  that  it  is  in  thefe  parts  only  that 
wounds  can  be  inflicted. 

The  crocodile  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  fand  or  mud, 
in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  it  inhabits  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  young  are  hatched,  they  proceed  to  the  water. 
When  the  young  are  firll  excluded,  the  head  is  pro¬ 
portionally  much  larger  than  that  of  the  full  grown  ani¬ 
mal.  The  egg  of  the  common  crocodile  is  about  the 
fize  of  that  of  a  goofe,  and  refembles  greatly  that  of  a 
bird.  It  is  covered  with  a  calcareous  lhell,  which  is 
lined  with  a  membranous  fubltance.  Various  birds, 
the  ichneumon  and  other  animals,  make  great  havock 
among  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile  during  the  period  of 
hatching,  thus  diminilhing  the  numbers  which  would 
otherwife  be  produced.  The  eggs  of  the  crocodile, 
and  indeed  the  fleih  itfelf,  are  regarded  as  delicacies 
among  fome  African  nations,  and  compofe  a  part  of 
their  favourite  repafts. 

The  crocodile  is  a  native  of  Alia  and  Africa,  but  it 
feems  to  be  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  country.  It  inhabits  the  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  &c.  frequenting  the  low  fand  itlands  of  thefe 
rivers  ;  and  preys  chiefly  on  fifh,  although,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  voracious,  it  feizes  any  other  animal  that  comes 
within  its  reach. 

The  crocodile  has  been  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mod  formidable  animals  of  the  countries  which  it  in¬ 
habits  5  but  from  the  accounts  of  later  naturalids,  it 
appears,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fo  ferocious  as  has 
been  pretended.  Denon,  who  vifited  Egypt  along 
with  the  French  army,  obferves,  that  many  (lories  are 
related  of  crocodiles,  but  that  he  had  not  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  verifying  a  Angle  one.  “  Daring,  (fays  he) 
even  to  imprudence,  our  foldiers  fet  them  at  defiance. 
Even  I  mvfelf  bathed  daily  in  the  Nile  ;  for  the  tran¬ 
quil  nights  that  I  thus  obtained,  rendered  me  regard- 
lefs  of  danger®,  which  we  had  not  as  yet  verified  by  a 
fingle  fad.  If  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  a  few  of 
the  carcafes  which  the  war  left  at  their  difpofal,  fuch  a 
food,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  only  excite  their 
appetite,  and  engage  them  to  purfue,  when  alive,  fo 
favourite  a  prey.  And  yet  we  were  never  once  attack¬ 
ed  by  them,  nor  did  we  ever  meet  with  a  fingle  croco¬ 
dile  at  a  didance  from  the  water.  Hence  it  appears 
probable,  that  they  find  in  the  Nile  itfelf  a  fufticient 
quantity  of  eafily  procurable  food,  which  they  digeft 
flowly,  being  like  the  lizard  and  ferpent,  cold-blooded, 
and  of  an  ina&ive  ftomacb.  Befides,  having  in  the 
Egyptian  part  of  the  Nile  no  enemies  but  each  other 
and  man,  they  would  be  truly  formidable  j  if,  covered 
as  they  are,  with  an  almod  impenetrable  defenfive  ar¬ 
mour,  they  were  alert  and  fkilful  in  making  ufe  of  thofe 
*  Travels,  which  nature  has  given  them  for  attack*.” 

'Ol.  iii.  I  he  fame  author  obferves,  that  no  crocodiles  were 

>.310.  feen  at  Syene  on  the  river  Nile,  but  that  they  are  to  be 

met  with  above  the  catara61s.  “  They  feem  (he  fays) 
to  prefer  certain  reaches  of  the  river,  and  part’cularly 
from  Tentyra  to  Ombos  j  they  abound  mod  of  all  near 
Hermontes.  We  here  faw  three  of  them  ;  one  much 
larger  than  the  red,  was  nearly  25  feet  long  :  they  were 
all  afleep,  fo  that  we  could  approach  them  within  20 
paces,  and  we  had  time  to  didinguifli  all  the  peculiarities 
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which  gave  them  fuch  a  hideous  afpeft.  They  re- 
fembled  difmounted  cannon.  I  fired  on  one  with  a 
heavy  mu(ket  the  ball  druck  him,  and  rebounded  from 
his  feales.  He  made  a  leap  of  10  feet,  and  dived  into 
the  riverf.” 

In  the  large  rivers  of  Africa,  vad  (hoals  of  croco¬ 
diles  are  feen  fwimming  together,  when  they  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees  floating  on 
the  water.  It  is  faid  that  the  negroes  venture  to  at¬ 
tack,  and  often  fucceed  in  killing  a  fingle  crocodile, 
by  dabbing  it  with  a  (harp  inftrument  under  the  bellv, 
where  the  (kin  is  foft  and  vulnerable.  In  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  we  are  told,  the  hunting  of  the  crocodile  with 
drong  dogs  is  praflifed  for  amufement.  Fur  this  pur- 
pofe  the  dogs  are  properly  trained  and  indruffed  ;  and 
to  proteft  them  againd  the  attack  of  the  crocodile,  they 
are  armed  with  collars  furnifhed  with  fpikes. 

It  is  even  faid,  that  crocodiles  are  occafionally  tamed 
in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  and  that  they  conditute  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  royal  magnificence  with  fome  of  the  African 
monarchs,  in  which  cafe  they  are  kept  in  large  ponds 
or  lakes.  It  is  well  known  that  crocodiles  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  ancient  Komans  during  their  public  fpec- 
tacles.  In  the  edilefhip  of  Scaurus,  he  prefented  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  fight  of  five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  lake  ; 
and  one  was  introduced  by  Augudus  in  his  triumph 
over  Cleopatra,  for  their  entertainment. 

Var. — A  variety  of  the  common  crocodile,  it  is  faid, 
has  been  found  in  the  river  Senegal  ;  according  to  M. 
Adanfon,  it  has  a  longer  fnout,  and  is  almod  entirely 
black.  It  is  faid  that  it  is  very  rapacious,  and  has  only 
been  obferved  in  the  above  river,  where  the  common 
crocodiles  are  very  numerous. 

2.  Lacerta  Alligator,  The  Alligator  or  American 
Crocodile. 

Specif.  Char. — Head  flat,  imbricated  \  neck  naked,  or 

uncarinated  $  tail  furniflred  above  with  two  lateral 

lines. 

The  alligator  is  confidered  by  fome  naturjlifls  only 
as  a  variety  of  the  crocodile  j  any  differences  which  are 
obfervable,  they  fuppofe,  may  be  aferibed  to  the  effect 
of  climate.  They  have  the  fame  number  of  teeth,  and 
their  manners  and  habits  are  nearly  fimilar  in  the  old 
and  new  world  ;  but  the'difftrence,  although  not  at  fird 
fight  obvious,  feems  to  be  fully  edabliflsed  from  the 
more  accurate  obfervations  of  others.  The  head  of  the 
alligator  is  fmooth,  and  is  not  furnidud  with  the  rugofi- 
ties  and  hard  carinated  feales  which  appear  on  the  head 
of  the  crocodile  ;  and  befides,  the  fnout  of  the  alligator 
is  flatter,  wider,  and  more  rounded  at  the  extremity. 
The  fize  of  the  alligator  is  little  infeiior  to  that  of  the 
crocodile.  Individuals  have  been  often  feen  from  lS  to 
20  feet  long. 

Catefby,  in  his  hiftory  of  Carolina,  has  given  a  ful¬ 
ler  account  of  the  economy  and  habits  of  the  alligator, 
than  any  other  author.  “  Though  the  larged,  fays  he, 
and  greated  numbers  of  alligators,  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  the  continent  abounds  with  them  10°  more 
north,  particularly  as  far  as  the  rivrr  N<  us  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  latitude  ot  about  330,  beyond  which 
I  have  never  heard  of  any,  which  latitude  nearly  an- 
fwers  to  the  northermnfl  parts  of  Africa,  where  they  are 
likewife  found,  they  frequent  not  only  fait  rivers  ntar 
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tlie  fea,  but  ftreams  o£  frefti  water  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  lakes  of  fait  and  frefh  water  ;  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  lie  lurking  among  reeds,  to  fur- 
prife  cattle  and  other  animals.  In  Jamaica,  and  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  they  are  found  about  20  feet  in 
length.  They  cannot  be  more  terrible  in  their  afpeft 
than  they  are  formidable  and  mifchievous  in  their  na¬ 
tures,  fparing  neither  man  nor  bead;  they  can  furprife, 
pulling  them  down  under  water  ;  that  being  dead,  they 
may  with  greater  facility,  and  without  druggie  or  re- 
ddanee,  devour  them.  As  quadrupeds  do  not  fo  often 
come  in  their  wray,  they  almod  fubfid  on  fi(h  3  but  as 
Providence,  for  the  preservation,  or  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  defencelefs  creatures,  hath  in  many  in¬ 
dances  redrained  the  devouring  appetites  of  voracious 
animals  by  fome  impediment  or  other  3  fo  this  dedruc- 
tive  monder,  by  the  clofe  connexion  of  his  vertebrae, 
can  neither  fwim  nor  run  any  way  but  draight  forward, 
and  is  confequently  difabled  from  turning  with  that 
agility  requifite  to  catch  his  prey  by  purfuit  3  therefore, 
they  do  it  by  furprife  in  the  water,  as  well  as  by  land  3 
for  effeflin"  which,  nature  feems  in  fome  meafure  to 
have  recompenfed  their  want  of  agility,  by  giving  them 
a  power  of  deceiving  and  catching  their  prey  by  a  fa- 
gacity  peculiar  to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  outer  form 
and  colour  of  their  body,  which  on  land  refembles  an  old 
dirty  log  or  tree,  and  in  the  water  frequently  lies  float¬ 
ing  on  the  furface,  and  there  has  the  like  appearance  3 
by  which,  and  his  filent  artifice,  filh,  fowl,  turtle,  and 
all  other  animals  are  deceived,  fuddenly  catched,  and 
devoured. 

“  Carnivorous  animals  get  their  food  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty  and  lefs  certainty  than  others  3  and  are  often  ne- 
ceffitated  to  fad  a  long  time,  which  a  flow  concodlion 
enables  them  to  endure  :  reptiles  particularly,  by  fwal- 
lowing  what  they  eat  whole,  digeft  (lowly,  eat  feldom, 
and  live  long  without  food.  Wolves  are  laid  to  gorge 
themfelves  with  mud,  to  fupply  the  want  of  better  food. 
For  the  like  caufe,  many  alligators  fwallow  (tones  and 
other  fubftances  to  diftend  and  prevent  the  contrattion 
of  their  inteftines  when  empty,  and  not  to  help  digef- 
tion,  which  they  feem  in  no  need  of.  For  in  the  greater 
number  of  many  which  I  have  opened,  nothing  has  ap- 
peared  but  lumps  of  light  wood  and  pieces  of  pine-tree 
coal,  fome  of  which  weighed  eight  pounds,  and  were 
reduced  and  worn  fo  fmooth  from  their  firft  angular 
roughnefs,  that  they  feemed  to  have  remained  in  them 
many  months.  They  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  at 
one  time  on  the  fandy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  without  further 
care  of  the  parents.  The  young,,  as  foon  as  they  are 
difengaged  from  their  (hells,  betake  themfelves  to  the 
water,  and  (hift  for  themfelves  ;  but  while  young,  they 
(erve  as  a  prey,  not  only  to  ravenous  fifh,  but  to  their 
own  fpecies.  It  is  to  be  admired,  that  fo  vaft  an  ani¬ 
mal  (hould  at  firft  be  contained  in  an  egg  no  bigger 
than  that  of  a  turkey. 

“  In  South  Carolina  they  are  very  numerous  3  but  the 
northern  fituation  of  that  country  occafions  their  being 
of  a  fmaller  fize  than  thofe  nearer  the  line  3  and  they 
rarely  attack  men  or  cattle,  yet  are  great  devourers  of 
hogs.  In  Carolina  they  lie  torpid  from  about  Oflober 
to  March  in  caverns  and  hollows  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  at  their  coming  out  in  the  fpring,  make  a  hideous 
hello  wing  noife.  The  hind  part  of  their  belly  and  tail 
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are  eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  fle(h  is  delicately  white,  Lizards. 

but  has  fo  perfumed  a  tafte  and  fmell,  that  I  never - r—* 

could  relilh  it  with  pleafure. 

“  The  alligators  of  South  America,  like  the  turtles, 
depofit  their  eggs  at  two  or  three  different  periods,  at 
the  diftance  of  leveral  days,  and  from  20  to  24  eggs 
each  time.  They  have  been  obferved  to  raife  a  fmall 
hillock  near  the  banks  of  the  river  3  and,  after  hollow¬ 
ing  it  out  in  the  middle,  to  collect  a  quantity  of  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  in  which  thev  depofit 
their  eggs.  Thefe  are  covered  with  the  leaves,  and 
are  hatched  by  means  of  the  heat  extricated  during 
their  putrefaflion,  along  with  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  alligators  about  Cayenne  depofit  their  eggs  in  the 
month  of  April.” 

To  the  account  of  the  alligator  which  we  have  now 
given,  we  add  the  following  particulars  concerning  its 
natural  hiftory  by  Don  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  South 
America.  The  obfervations  were  made  on  the  river 
Guayaquil  3  and  we  (hall  detail  them  in  his  own  words. 

“  The  increafe  of  fifh,  fays  he,  in  this  river  is  great¬ 
ly  hindered  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  alligators,  an 
amphibious  creature,  living  both  in  the  rivers  and  the 
adjacent  plains,  though  it  is  not  often  known  to  go  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  When  tired  with  fiflaino-, 
they  leave  the  water  to  ba(k  themfelves  in  the  fun,  and 
then  appear  more  like  logs  of  half-rotten  wood  thrown 
afhore  by  the  current,  than  living  creatures  3  but  upon 
perceiving  any  veflel  near  them,  they  immediately 
throw  themffclves  into  the  water.  Some  are  of  fo  mon- 
ftrous  a  fize  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in  length.  During 
the  time  they  lie  balking  on  the  (hore,  they  keep  their 
huge  mouths  quite  open,  till  filled  with  mufquetoes, 
flies,  and  other  infefts,  when  they  fuddenly  (hut  their 
jaws  and  fwallow  their  prey.  Whatever  may  have  been 
written  with  regard  to  the  fiercenefs  and  rapacity  of  this 
animal,  I,  and  all  our  company  know  from  experience, 
they  avoid  a  man,  and  on  the  approach  of  any  one,  im¬ 
mediately  plunge  into  the  water.  Its  whole  body  is 
covered  with  fcales  impenetrable  to  a  mufket  ball,  un- 
lefs  it  happens  to  hit  them  in  the  belly  near  the  fora 
legs,  the  only  part  vulnerable. 

“  The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  creature..  The  fe¬ 
male  makes  a  large  hole  in  the  fand  near  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  which  are  nearly 
equal  to  thofe  of  an  oftrich,  and  as  white  as  thofe  of  a 
hen,  but  much  more  folid.  She  generally  lays  about 
a  hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are 
all  depofited,  which  is  about  a  day  or  two.  She  then 
covers  them  with  the  fand  3  and  the  better  to  conceal 
them,  rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious  depofitum, 
but  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  After  this  precaution 
(he  returns  to  the  water,  till  natural  inftindl  informs 
her,  that  it  is  time  to  deliver  her  young  from  their 
confinement,  when  (be  comes  to  the  fpot,  followed 
by  the  male,  and  tearing  up  the  fand,  begins  break¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  but  fo  carefully,  that  fcarce  a  fingle  one 
is  injured,  and  a  whole  fwarm  of  little  alligators  are 
feen  crawling  about.  The  female  then  takes  them  on 
her  neck  and  back  in  order  to  remove  them  into  the 
water  3  but  the  watchful  gallinazos  make  ufe  of  this 
opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  fome  3  and  even  the  male 
alligator,  which  indeed  comes  for  no  other  end,  devours 
what  he  can,  till  the  female  has  reached  the  water  with 
the  few  remaining  5  for  all  thofe  which  either  fall  from 
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Lizards,  her  back,  or  do  not  fwim,  (he  herfelf  eats  •,  fo  that  of  fuch 
1  a  formidable  brood,  happily  not  more  than  four  or  five 
efcapes. 

“  The  gallinazos  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Car- 
thagena,  are  the  molt  inveterate  enemies  of  the  alli¬ 
gators,  or  rather  extremely  fond  of  their  eggs,  in 
finding  which  they  make  ufe  of  uncommon  addrefs. 
Thefe  birds  often  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to 
watch  the  females  during  the  fummer,  the  feafon  when 
they  lay  their  eggs,  the  fands  on  the  fides  of  the  river 
not  being  then  covered  with  water.  The  gallinazo 
perches  in  fome  tree,  where  it  conceals  itfelf  among 
the  branches,  and  there  Glently  watches  the  female  al¬ 
ligator  till  Ihe  has  laid  her  eggs  and  retires,  pleafed 
that  Ihe  has  concealed  them  beyond  difcovery.  But 
Ihe  is  no  fooner  under  the  water,  than  the  gallinazo 
darts  down  on  the  repofitory,  and  with  its  beak, 
claws  and  wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and  devours  the 
eggs,  leaving  only  the  (hells.  This  banquet  would 
indeed  richly  reward  its  long  patience,  did  not  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  gallinazos,  from  all  parts,  join  the  fortunate 
difcoverer  and  (hare  in  the  fpoil.  I  have  often  been 
entertained  with  this  ftratagem  of  the  gallinazos,  in 
palling  from  Guayaquil  to  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Baba- 
hoyo  •,  and  my  curiofity  once  led  me  to  take  fome  of 
the  eggs,  which  thofe  who  frequent  this  river,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  mulattoes,  make  no  difficulty  of  eating 
when  freffi.  Here  we  mud  remark  the  methods  ufed 
by  providence  in  diminiihing  the  number  of  thefe  de- 
ftrudlive  creatures,  not  only  by  the  gallinazos,  but 
even  by  the  males  themfelves.  Indeed  neither  the 
river  nor  the  neighbouring  fields  would  ptherwife  be 
fufficient  to  contain  them  j  for,  notwithftanding  the 
ravages  of  thefe  two  infatiable  enemies,  their  numbers 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

“  Thefe  alligators  are  the  great  deftroyers  of  the 
fifh  in  this  river,  it  being  their  mod  fafe  and  general 
food :  ncr  are  they  wanting  in  addrefs  to  fatisfy  their 
defires,  eight  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compaft,  draw  up 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  whilft  others  of  the 
fame  corps  go  a  cotifiderable  diftance  up  the  river, 
and  chafe  the  fiffi  downwards,  by  which  none  of  any 
bignefs  efcape  them.  The  alligators  being  unable  to 
eat  under  water,  on  feizing  a  fiffi  raife  their  heads 
above  the  furface,  and  by  degrees  draw  the  fiffi  from 
their  jaws,  and  chew  it  for  deglutition.  After  fatisfy- 
ing  their  appetite,  they  retire  to  reft  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

“  When  they  cannot  find  fiffi  to  appeafe  their  hun¬ 
ger,  they  betake  themfelves  to  the  meadows  border¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  devour  calves  and 
colts  •,  and  in  order  to  be  more  fecure  in  feizing  their 
prey,  take  the  opportunity  of  the  night,  that  they  may 
furprife  them  in  their  lleep  j  and  it  is  obferved  that 
thofe  alligators  which  have  once  tailed  fleffi,  become 
fo  fond  of  it,  as  never  to  take  up  with  fiffi  but  in  cafes 
of  neceffity.  There  are  even  too  many  melancholy 
inftanees  of  their  devouring  the  human  fpecies,  efpeci- 
ally  children,  who,  from  the  inattention  natural  to 
their  age,  have  been  without  doors  after  it  is  dark  ; 
and  though  at  no  great  diftance,  thefe  voracious  animals 
have  dared  to  attack  them,  and  having  once  feized 
them  with  their  mouth,  to  make  fure  of  their  prey 
againft  that  affiftance  which  the  cries  of  the  viftim  never 
fail  to  bring,  haften  into  the  water,  whjre  they  imme¬ 


diately  drown  it,  and  then  return  to  the  furface  and 
devour  it  at  leifure.  ' 

“  Their  voracity  has  alfo  been  fdt  by  the  boatmen, 
who,  by  inconfiderately  fleeping  with  one  of  their  arms 
or  legs  hanging  over  the  fide  of  the  beat,  thefe.  animals 
have  feized  and  drawn  the  whole  body  .into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Alligators  who  have  once  feafted  on  human 
fleffi  are  known  to  be  the  molt  dangerous,  and  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  inflamed  with  an  infatiable  defire  of 
repeating  the  fame  delicious  repaft.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  places  where  they  abound  are  very  induttrious 
in  catching  and  deftroying  them.  Their  ufual  method 
is  by  a  cafonate,  or  piece  of  hard  wood  ffiarpened  at 
both  ends,  and  baited  with  the  lungs  of  fome  animal. 
This  cafonate  they  fallen  to  a  thong,  the  end  of 
which  is  fecured  on  the  ffiore.  The  alligator,  on  fee¬ 
ing  the  lungs  floating  on  the  water,  fnaps  at  the  bait, 
and  thus  both  points  of  wood  enter  his  jaws  in  fuck  a 
manner,  that  he  can  neither  fliut  nor  open  his  mouth. 
He  is  then  dragged  affiore,  where  he  violently  endea¬ 
vours  to  refeue  himfelf,  while  the  Indians  bait  him 
like  a  bull,  knowing  that  the  greateft  damage  he  can 
do  is  to  throw  down  fuch,  as  for  want  of  care  or  agility 
do  not  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

“  The  form  of  this  animal  fo  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  lagarto  or  lizard,  that  here  they  are  commonly 
known  by  that  name  ;  but  there  is  fome  difference  in 
the  ffiape  of  the  head,  which  in  this  creature  is  long, 
and  towards  the  extremity  flender,  gradually  forming 
a  fnout,  like  that  of  a  hog,  and,  when  in  the  river, 
is  generally  above  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  a  fufficient 
demonftration  that  the  refpiration  of  a  purer  air  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  it.  The  mandibles  of  this  creature  have 
each  a  row  of  very  ftrong  and  pointed  teeth,  to  wrhich 
fome  writers  have  attributed  particular  virtues  ;  but  all 
I  can  fay  to  this  is,  that  they  are  fuch  as  I  and  my 
companions,  notwithftanding  all  our  enquiries  to  attain 
a  complete  knowledge  of  every  particular,  could  never 
hear  any  fatisfaclory  account  of 
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3.  Lacerta  GanGETICA,  Gangetic  or  Indian  Croco' 

di/e. 

Specif.  Char. — Jaw  fomewhat  cylindrical,  elongated  j 
tail  furniffied  above  with  two  crefts  uniting  in  one 
towards  the  extremity. 

In  this  fpecies,  the  jaws  are  long,  narrow  and  ftraight ; 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  terminated  above  by  an 
elevated  tubercle.  This  flru&ure  of  the  fnout  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  young  animal.  The  teeth  of 
this  fpecies  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  common  cro¬ 
codile,  being  nearly  double  t lie  number,  and  they  are 
of  equal  fize  through  the  whole  length  of  the  jaws. 
Excepting  that  the  third  and  fourth  toes,  both  on  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  are  connefled  together  by  a  web  \ 
the  ftruflure  of  the  feet  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  one.  The  eyes  are  extremely  prominent  ;  and  it 
has  been  obferved,  are  fo  conftrufled,  that  they  may  be 
raffed  above  the  water,  when  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
under  the  furface  •,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to 
fee  its  prey  either  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the  general  form  and  colour  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  this  fpecies  refembles  the  common 
crocodile,  only  the  number  of  tranfverfe  bands  formed 

by  the  rows  of  fcalcs  on  the  b;:ck,  is  greater. 
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It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
'  Ganges,  where  it  is  nearly  equal  in  fize  to  the  common 
crocodile. 

Sec!.  II.  Guanas. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  feftion  have  the  back 

•  r  0,0 

and  tail  ferrated  or  carinated. 

4.  Lacerta  Iguana,  Common  or  Great  American 
Guana. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long  and  round  ;  back  ferrated  ; 

gular  creft  denticulated. 

The  guana,  which  of  all  the  lizard  tribe  is  of  the 
mod  peculiar  form,  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize.  It  is 
often  feen,  three,  four,  and  fometimes  five  feet  long. 
The  general  colour  is  green,  (haded  with  brown.  The 
back  is  ftrongly  ferrated  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  denti- 
culations  of  the  pouch  at  the  throat,  gives  it  a  formi¬ 
dable  appearance. 

The  guana  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  America, 
and  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  faid  alfo  that  it  has  been 
found  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  frequents 
rocky  and  woody  places,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  infefts 
and  vegetables. 

The  guana  itfelf  is  reckoned  very  nourilhing  and  de¬ 
licate  food.  The  ufual  method  of  taking  it,  is  by  cart¬ 
ing  a  noofe  over  its  head,  and  then  drawing  it  from  its 
place  5  for  without  making  any  attempt  to  efcape,  it 
(lands  with  its  eyes  fixed  ftedfaftly  at  its  difcoverer, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  inflates  its  throat  to  a  very 
large  fize. 

Catefby  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  guana, 
which  we  (hall  detail  in  his  own  words.  “  They  are,” 
he  fays,  “  of  various  fizes,  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
length )  their  mouths  are  furnifhed  with  exceeding 
fmail  teeth,  but  their  jaw  is  armed  with  a  long  beak, 
with  which  they  bite  with  great  ftrength.  They  inha¬ 
bit  warm  countries  only,  and  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  north  or  fouth  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  the 
Bahama  iflands  abound  with  them,  where  they  neftle 
in  hollow  rocks  and  trees.  Their  eggs  have  not  a 
hard  (hell  like  thofe  of  alligators,  but  a  (kin  only  like 
thofe  of  a  turtle,  and  are  efleemed  a  good  food.  They 
lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  at  a  time  in  the  earth,  which 
are  there  hatched  by  the  fun’s  heat.  Thefe  guanas  are 
a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bahama  iflands,  for  which  purpofe  they  vifit  many  of 
the  remote  keys  and  iflands  in  their  (loops  to  catch 
them,  which  they  do  by  dogs  trained  up  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  which  are  fo  dexterous  as  not  often  to  kill  them; 
which,  if  they  do,  they  ferve  only  for  prefent  fpending: 
if  otherwife,  they  few  up  their  mouths  to  prevent  their 
biting,  and  put  them  into  the  hold  of  their  (loop  till 
they  have  catched  a  fufficient  number  ;  which  they  ei¬ 
ther  carry  alive  for  fale  to  Carolina,  or  fait  and  barrel 
up  for  the  ufe  of  their  families  at  home.  Thefe  guanas 
feed  wholly  on  vegetables  and  fruit,  particularly  on  a 
kind  of  fungus  growing  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  on  the 
fruits  of  the  different  kinds  of  anonas.  Their  flefh  is 
eafy  of  digeftion,  delicate,  and  well  tailed.  They  are 
fometimes  roafled,  but  the  more  common  way  is  to  boil 
them,  taking  out  the  leaves  of  fat,  which  are  melted 
and  clarified,  and  put  into  a  calabafh  or  did),  into  which 
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they  dip  the  flefh  of  the  guana  as  they  eat  it.  It  is  re-  Lizards, 
markable  that  this  fat,  which  adheres  to  the  infide  of  *— y— j 
the  abdomen,  imbibes  the  colour  of  the  fruit  the  animal 
eats  laft,  which  I  have  frequently  feen  tinged  of  a  pale 
red,  yellow,  or  fometimes  of  a  purple  colour  which  laft 
was  from  eating  the  prunus  maritima ,  which  fruit  at 
the  fame  time  I  took  out  of  them.  Though  they  are 
not  amphibious,  they  are  faid  to  keep  under  water 
above  an  hour.  When  they  fwim,  they  ule  not  their 
feet,  but  clap  them  clofe  to  their  body,  and  guide  them- 
felves  with  their  tails.  They  fwallow  all  they  eat 
whole  ;  they  cannot  run  faft,  their  holes  being  a  great¬ 
er  fecurity  to  them  than  their  heels.  They  are  fo  im¬ 
patient  of  cold,  that  they  rarely  appear  out  of  their 
holes  but  -when  the  fun  (hines.” 

Dr  Browne,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Jamaica,  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  guana.  “  Like  moft 
of  the  tribe,  he  obferves,  it  lives  a  very  confiderable 
time  without  food,  and  changes  its  colour  with  the 
weather,  or  the  native  moifture  of  its  place  of  refidence. 

I  have  kept  a  grown  guana  about  the  houfe  for  more 
than  two  months  :  it  was  very  fierce  and  ill-natured  at 
the  beginning  ;  but  after  fome  days  it  grew  more  tame, 
and  would,  at  length,  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  the  day 
upon  the  bed  or  couch,  but  it  went  out  always  at  night. 

I  have  never  obferved  it  to  eat  any  thing,  except  what 
imperceptible  particles  it  had  lapped  up  in  the  air  j  for 
it  frequently  threw  out  its  forked  tongue,  like  the  cha- 
melion,  as  it  walked  along.  The  flefh  of  this  creature 
is  liked  by  many  people,  and  frequently  ferved  up  in 
fricafees  at  their  tables  ;  in  which  date  they  are  often 
preferred  to  the  beft  fowls.  The  guana  may  be  eafily 
tamed  while  young,  and  is  both  an  innocent  and  beau¬ 
tiful  creature  in  that  date.” 

Var.  Horned  guana.  This  is  confidered  as  a  va- 
;iety  of  the  former.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  in  fize  and 
general  proportion ;  the  back  is  alfo  ferrated,  and  the 
form  of  the  fcales  is  the  fame.  It  wants,  however,  the 
gular  pouch,  and  there  are  in  front  of  the  head,  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  and  noftrils,  four  pretty  large  fcaly 
tubercles,  behind  which  there  is  a  bony  conical  pro- 
cefs,  which  is  covered  with  a  fingle  feale. 

It  is  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  where  it  is  faid  to  be 
very  common. 

5.  Lacerta  Amboinensis,  Amboina  Guana. 

Specif.  Char. — Variegated,  tail  long,  tail  fin  radiated, 

dorfal  future  dentated. 

This  fpecies,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  fometimes  more,  is  at  once  diftinguifhed  by 
the  fingularity  of  its  appearance,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
colours.  The  head  and  neck  are  green,  and  variegated 
with  white  tranfverfe  undulations.  The  back  and  tail 
are  brown,  with  a  (hade  of  purple.  The  fides  and 
belly  are  grayifh,  or  pale  brown  ;  the  head  is  tuber- 
culated  above,  and  covered  with  fmail  roundifti  fcales  5 
the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  are  (harp  and  numer¬ 
ous. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  is 
moft  frequent  in  the  ifland  of  Amboina,  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  other  fre(h  waters.  It 
is  often  feen  on  the  banks  of  rifing  grounds,  and  on 
low  (hrubs  which  grow  near  the  water.  It  does  not 
afeend  tall  trees.  Whenever  it  is  difturbed  by  the  ap- 
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Lizards,  proach  of  men  or  any  animal,  it  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  conceals  itfeif  beneath  the  rocks  or  ftones  under 
the  banks.  It  may  be  eafily  taken,  as  it  does  not  at- 
tempt  to  bite  or  defend  itfeif,  but  feems  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ftupified. 

This  fpecies,  like  others  of  the  tribe,  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  fand,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  it 
frequents.  The  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  animal  are 
difpofed  in  two  long  groups  or  clufters,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  but  when  they  are  excluded,  they  are 
white,  and  of  an  oblong  (hape.  The  Amboina  guana  is 
reckoned  a  more  delicate  food  than  the  common  one  ; 
its  flefh  is  faid  to  be  white,  fweet,  and  of  a  penetrating 
odour.  , 

6.  Lacerta  Basilicus,  Bajilifk. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long  ;  dorfal  and  caudal  fins  radiat¬ 
ed  ;  occipital  creft  pointed. 

The  bafililk  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
of  a  pale  afh-brown  colour,  with  fome  darker  variega¬ 
tions  about  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  the  young 
animal,  the  dorfal  or  caudal  procefs,  and  the  pointed 
occipital  creft  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  defcription,  are 
lefs  diftindh 

The  bafililk  is  chiefly  a  native  of  South  America. 
It  refides  principally  among  trees,  and  feeds  on  in¬ 
fects. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  very  active  animal,  and  by  means  of 
its  dorfal  creft  or  fin,  it  is  enabled  to  fpring  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  can  alfo  fwim  with  great  eafe. 

This  animal  has  a  very  formidable  apperrance,  but 
is  quite  harmlefs ;  but  in  the  poetical  defc.iptions  of 
the  ancients,  we  find  that  it  was  confidered  to  be  the 
molt  malignant  of  all  poifonous  animals  ;  even  its  look 
was  regarded  as  fatal.  The  terrific  glance  of  the  bafi¬ 
lilk  in  the  African  deferts,  according  to  the  poetical  re- 
prefentation  of  Lucan,  obliged  the  reft  of  the  poifonous 
tribe  to  keep  at  a  diftance. 

7.  Lacerta  Calotes,  Galeot  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long  and  round  ;  back  dentated  on 
the  fore  part,  and  the  head  on  the  hind  part. 

This  fpecies  feldom  exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  ;  but  otherwife  in  its  general  habit  and  appearance, 
it  refembles  the  common  guana.  It  wants,  however, 
the  gular  pouch  ;  in  its  place  there  is  only  a  flight 
enlargement  of  the  throat.  The  colour,  which  occafion- 
ally  varies,  is  moll  commonly  of  an  elegant  bright  blue, 
variegated  with  broad,  irregular,  white,  tranfverfe  bands 
on  each  fide  of  the  body  and  tail.  The  limbs  are  (len¬ 
der,  and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  toes. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  A- 
frica,  Alia,  and  many  of  the  Indian  iflands.  It  is  very 
common  in  Ceylon.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  a  native  of 
Spain,  where  it  wanders  about  the  tops  of  houfes,  in 
fearch  of  fpiders.  According  to  fome,  it  preys  on  rats, 
and,  like  fome  other  lizards,  attacks  fmall  ferpents. 

8.  Lacerta  Agama,  American  Galeot. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  long,  round  ;  neck  above,  and  head 
behind,  acultated  ;  fcales  of  the  hind  head  reverfed. 
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This  fpecies  in  fome  refpecls  refembles  the  calotes; 
but  it  wants  the  ftrong  ferratures  on  the  back,  in 
place  of  which  it  has  only  a  fmall  denticulated  cari- 
na.  The  head  is  proportionally  larger,  and  on  the  back 
part  is  furnilhed  with  (harp-pointed  fcales,  fome  of  which 
are  reverfed  at  their  extremities.  The  colour  isbrown- 
ilh,  and  varioully  clouded.  In  the  male,  the  creft  on 
the  back  is  compofed  of  longer  fpines,  and  extends  to 
the  lower  part. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Var.  Lacerta  Muricata,  Muricated  Lizard.  Tail 
long,  round ;  body  grayilh  ;  fcales  carinated  and  (harp- 
pointed. 

This  lizard,  which  is  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  meafures  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  has 
even  been  fometimes  found  to  exceed  that  fize.  The 
want  of  the  reverfe  fcales  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
conftitutes  the  principal  difference  between  this  and  the 
former  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

9.  Lacerta  Bicarinata,  Bicarinated  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  of  moderate  length  ;  four  rows  of 

ftrong  carinated  fcales  on  the  back. 

In  its  general  habit,  this  fpecies  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  a  fmall  crocodile,  on  account  of  the  hard  tu- 
berculated  and  carinated  fcales  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  two  rows  of  which  are  more  prominent  than 
the  reft,  and  extend  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  to 
the  tail,  where  they  coalefce  and  form  a  l'errated  creft  to 
the  extremity. 

The  head  is  fmall,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  fnout 
fomewhat  (harp.  The  colour  is  reddiih-brown,  tinged 
in  fome  parts  with  various  (hades  of  green. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  as  food.  The  eggs,  it  is  faid,  are  alfo  greatly 
efteemed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Woody  and  mar(hy  re¬ 
gions  are  the  ufual  places  of  its  refort.  One  of  this 
fpecies,  which  was  kept  alive  for  fome  time  by  M.  de  la 
Borde,  was  obferved  to  remain  for  hours  together  in 
the  water,  and  when  it  was  difturbed  oralarmed,  it  con¬ 
cealed  itfeif,  but  delighted  to  come  out  occafionally 
and  ba(k  in  the  fun. 

Var.  A  lizard  known  by  the  name  of  ignaruca,  and 
faid  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  confidered  as  a  variety 
of  the  preceding,  differing  only  in  the  colour,  which  is 
darker,  and  the  claws  which  are  lliurter  ;  but,  like  it, 
it  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  crocodile,  and  readily 
climbs  trees. 

10.  Lacerta  Monitor,  Monitory  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  black  ;  tail  very  long,  compref- 

fed,  carinated  ;  body  marked  with  tranlverfe  rows  of 

white,  ocellated. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  whole  tribe  of  lizards. 
From  the  tip  of  the  no(e  to  the  extremity  ot  the  tail,  it 
fometimes  meafures  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet.  It  is 
alfo  one  of  the  moll  beautiful.  The  head  is  (mall,  the 
fnout  gradually  tapers,  the  limbs  are  (lender,  and  the 
tail  which  is  laterally  compreffed,  gradually  decreafes 
towards  the  extremity.  Indeed  the  lhape  altogether  is 
(lender  and  elegant,  and  although  the  colour  arc  Ample, 
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Lizards.  they  are  f°  difpofed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  and 
y— ~  pleating  effedt.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  inhabiting  woody  and  rnarfhy  places. 

It  is  faid  that  the  monitory  lizard,  from  the  gentle- 
r.efs  of  its  difpofition,  is  remarkable  for  its  attachment 
to  mankind,  warning  them  of  their  danger  from  the  alli¬ 
gator  by  emitting  a  peculiar  and  fhrill  found. 

Var.  Lacerta  Varia,  Variegated  Lizard. — Although 
this  lizard  is  fomewhat  different  in  colour,  and  in  the 
difpofition  of  its  variegations,  which  are  rather  of  a  pale 
yellow  than  white,  yet  it  is  confidered  only  as  a  variety 
of  the  preceding.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

IX.  Lacerta  Acanthura,  Spine-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Throat  plaited  beneath  ;  body  covered 
with  minute  fcales  ;  tail  long,  and  verticillated  with 
carinated  triple-fpined  fcales. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half. 
The  head  is  covered  with  fcales,  which  are  fmall  and 
nearly  fix-fided  ;  it  is  quite  diftindt  from  the  body.  The 
whole  Ikin  about  the  neck,  throat,  and  beginning  of  the 
(Ides,  is  quite  loofe,  which  in  the  fpecimen  defcribed, 
may  have  had  a  pouched  appearance.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  very  fmall  fcales. 
The  tail  is  very  long,  and  ftrongly  marked  into  nume¬ 
rous  rings,  which  are  corapofed  of  long  and  ftrongly 
carinated  fcales,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  point,  and  produces  the  fpiny  appearance.  There 
are  five  long  toes  on  each  foot ;  the  claws  are  ftrong 
and  (harp.  The  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
is  glaucous,  variegated  with  fmall  whitilh  clouds  and 
marblings. 

It  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  from  a  fpecimen  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum. 

1 2.  Lacerta  Lophura,  Sharp-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Body  covered  with  diflimilar  fcales ; 
back  ferrated  j  tail  long,  and  fomewhat  compreffed. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpecies  ;  they  are  large,  rounded, 
and  oval  fcales  fcattered  here  and  there  among  the 
fmaller  ones.  The  tail  is  long  and  (harp-pointed  ;  the 
back  and  tail  are  ferrated  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

This  fpecies  is  alfo  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  from  a  fpe¬ 
cimen  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum. 

13.  Lacerta  Dracaena,  Draccena  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Large  tail ;  long  and  denticulated  along 
the  upper  part. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft  fpecies  belonging  to  the 
tribe.  Not  only  in  the  fize  of  the  body,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  limbs  and  tail,  it  exceeds  that  of  the 
guana.  The  colour  is  brown,  with  a  flight  (hade  of 
chefnut.  On  the  outfides  of  the  limbs  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  fmall  pale  yellowi(h  fpots.  The  head  is  fmall,  and 
the  fnout  tapering. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  fome  of  the 
Indian  iflands  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  in  fome  countries  it 
is  preferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  guana. 

14.  Lacerta  Superciliosa,  Supercilious  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  carinated  ;  back  and  eyebrows  ci¬ 
liated,  with  upright  lanceolated  fcales. 
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The  general  appearance  of  this  fpecies  bears  fome  re-  Lizards 
femblance  to  the  guana,  and  ftill  more  to  the  horned 
guana,  in  having  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  (harp 
pointed  horn-like  proceffes  above  and  beyond  each  eye  j 
between  thefe  are  placed  fome  aculeated  fcales.  The 
fize  of  one  which  has  been  defcribed,  meafures  from 
12  to  16  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  nole  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tail. 

It  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  of  fome  of  the  Indian  iflands. 

15.  Lacerta  Scutata,  Scutated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.— Tail  of  moderate  length,  compreffed  j 
dorfal  future  dentated  j  two  pointed  proceffes  on  the 
back  of  the  head. 

This  fpecies  is  diflingui(hed  from  the  former  by  hav. 
ing  a  proportionally  larger  head,  and  a  row  of  fcale* 
more  elevated  than  the  reft,  paffing  over  each  eye  ;  and 
from  thefe  a  ridge  is  continued  towards  the  back  of  the 
head,  where  they  unite  and  extend  down  the  middle  of 
the  back,  in  form  of  a  ftiort  denticulated  creft,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tail.  The  body  is  covered  with  acu¬ 
minated  fcales  which  are  but  fmall  $  the  limbs  and  tail 
with  larger  ones. 

16.  Lacerta  Principalis,  Smooth-crejled  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  fubcarinated  ;  gular  creft  plain 
edge  ;  back  fmooth. 

This  fpecies  is  in  general  of  a  (lender  form,  and  fmall, 
rarely  exceeding  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  body  and  tail.  The  colour  is  blue,  the 
head  fmall,  and  the  fnout  taper. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

Var.  Lacerta  bimacu/ata,  Linn. 

This  is  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the  former  ;  the  co¬ 
lour  is  blue,  fpotted  here  and  there  with  black,  with 
two  larger  black  fpots  over  the  (boulders. 

It  is  a  native  of  St  Euftatia,  and  is  found  alfo  in 
Pennfylvania. 

Far.  Le  Roquet ,  of  Cepede,  is  confidered  by  Dr 
Shaw  alfo  as  a  variety  of  the  fmootb-crefted  lizard,  as 
it  refembles  it  both  in  fize  and  habit  5  it  is  however 
deftitute  of  the  gular  creft. 

It  frequents  gardens,  moving  nimbly  among  trees, 
and  devours  great  multitudes  of  fmaller  infedts. 

17.  Lacerta  Strumosa,  Strumous  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  round  ■,  bread  gibbofe,  pro¬ 
jecting- 

This  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  has  no  dorfal  ferratures,  but 
is  furniflied  with  a  large  flat  gular  creft  of  a  pale  red 
colour  ;  the  reft  of  the  animal  is  of  a  pale  bluilh  gray, 
with  fome  flight  (hades  of  a  more  dulky  hue.  The 
limbs  are  (lender. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

18.  Lacerta  Marmorata,  Marbled  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  long,  round  $  throat  fubereftated  \ 
back  fmooth. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  (lender  and  elegant  form,  and 
meafures,  including  the  tail,  about  a  foot  in  length. 

The 
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Lizards.  The  head  is  fmall,  the  fnout  taper.  The  colour  is  pah 
‘■““'v  1  1 '  blue,  variegated  with  undulating  tranfverfe  bands  of  ; 
whitifli  lhade.  The  belly  is  of  a  pale  rofe  colour. 

It  is  a  native  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

19.  Lacerta  Umbra,  Umber  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  round  ;  neck  fubcreftated  a- 
bove  j  hind  head  callous  ;  back  ftriated. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  $  the  body  is  covered  with 
fcales,  which  are  carinated  and  pointed  ;  the  head  is 
obtufe,  and  marked  on  the  hind  part  with  a  large  cal- 
lous  bare  fpot. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
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24.  Lacerta  Angulata,  Angulated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  hexagonal,  and  furnithed 
with  carinated  and  mucronated  fcales. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  a  brown  colour.  Beneath 
the  throat  there  are  two  large  rounded  fcales.  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  body,  and  ftrongly  marked  with  fix 
longitudinal  ridges. 

It  is  a  native  of  America. 

25.  Lacerta  Orbicularis,  Orbicular  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Body  brown,  round  j  tail  (hort,  round  j 
fcales  murieated. 


Se£L  III.  Cord yles. 

Having  denticulated  or  fpiny  fcales,  on  the  body  or 
tail,  or  both. 

20.  Lacerta  Pelluma,  Pel/uma  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.— Tail  long,  and  verticillated  with  rhom- 
boidal  fcales. 

This  lizard  is  about  two  feet  in  its  total  length,  and 
is  diftinguifhed  on  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  black  colours. 
The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  gloffy  yellowifh 
green. 

It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

21.  Lacerta  Azurea,  Azure  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  Ihort,  verticillated  with  mucronated 
fcales. 

This  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  tranfverfely  banded 
with  black  or  blue.  It  is  fometimes  only  a  few  inches 
long,  but  others  are  found  of  a  larger  fize. 

The  larger  variety  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the 
fmaller  of  fume  parts  of  Africa. 

22.  Lacerta  Cordylus,  Cordyle  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  fmooth  ;  tail  fliort  and  verticilla¬ 
ted  with  denticulated  fcales. 

This  fpecies,  at  firft  fight,  bears  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  the  former  ;  but  the  fcales  which  cover 
the  body,  are  of  an  oblong  fquare  form,  and  larger,  and 
the  tail  is  verticillated  with  rows  of  large  fcales  of  the 
fame  form.  The  colour  is  fometimes  blue,  fometimes 
a  livid  brown,  and  the  total  length  is  about  ten 
inches. 

23.  Lacerta  StelLIO,  Rough  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  verticillated,  with  denticulated 
fcales  5  body  and  head  murieated. 

The  whole  upper  furface  of  the  body  is  remarkably 
rough,  from  being  covered  with  projecting  pointed 
fcales.  It  is  of  a  pale  bluilli  brown  colour,  with  foroe 
deeper  and  lighter  tranfverfe  variegations.  It  is  about 
fight  inches  long. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Africa. 
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The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  dulky  brown,  variegated 
with  different  (hades,  the  body  is  large  and  ventricofe, 
and  in  this  refpeCt  it  refembles  the  toad. 

This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  it  a  rare 
fpecies. 

Se£h  IV.  Lizards  ProBer. 

The  furface  of  the  body  is  fmooth,  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  furnilhed  with  broad  fquare  plates  or  fcales  on. 
the  abdomen. 

26.  Lacerta  Agilis,  Green  Lizard . 

Specif  Char. — Of  a  green  colour,  with  minute  dufle^ 
variegations.  There  is  a  collar  of  large  fcales  be¬ 
neath  the  neck  5  tail  long,  verticillated. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from  io  to  15  inches  j 
but  it  fometimes  arrives  at  fuch  a  fize  as  to  meafure 
more  than  two  feet  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  colour 
confifts  of  a  mixture  of  different  (hades  of  green,  with 
fputs  of  yellow,  brown,  black,  and  fometimes  red.  The 
head  is  covered  with  angular  fcales,  and  the  reft  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  with  fmall  ovate  ones.  The 
tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  nume¬ 
rous  rings  of  oblong  fquare  fealesi 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  found  in  gardens  about  warm  walls, 
buildings,  &c.  It  is  a  very  aftive  animal,  and  puifues 
its  prey,  which  confifts  of  infcfls,  with  great  celerity. 
When  it  is  caught,  it  foon  becomes  familiar,  and  may 
even  in  fome  meafure  be  tamed. 

Var.  The  gray  lizard,  or  little  brown  lizard,  which 
is  alfo  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  confidered 
as  a  variety  of  the  former.  It  is  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  of  a  greenifh  brown,  or  pale  grayilh  co¬ 
lour. 

This  variety  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  or 
the  fides  of  dry  banks  or  fand  hills,  where  it  is  occa- 
fionally  feen  balking  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  It  is 
alfo  found  about  the  roots  of  trees,  old  walls,  &c. 

27.  Lacerta  TeouiXIN,  Variegated  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  long,  round  •,  fides  fomewhat  wrink¬ 
led  ;  plate  under  the  throat  triple. 

This  fpecies  is  fometimes  larger  than  the  guana. 
The  head  is  covered  with  large  fcales  or  plates,  and 
the  body  with  lmaller  and  fquare  fcales.  The  colour 
is  extremely  beautiful  j  it  confifts  of  an  elegant  variega- 
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tion  of  black,  brown,  and  parple  fpotsv  and  a  pale  blu- 
ifh,  white,  and  yellowifti  ground. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 


28.  Lacerta  Erythrocephala,  Red-headed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackifti  green,  undulations  tranf- 
verfe  and  black  ;  abdomen  longitudinally  banded 
with  black,  white,  and  blue  j  breaft  black;  top  of 
the  head  red. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  the  fcales  on  the 
head  are  largeft,  and  there  is  a  row  of  tubercles  be¬ 
neath  the  thighs. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher. 

29.  Lacerta  Cerulea,  Ameiva  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blue,  with  black  and  white  va¬ 
riegations  ;  tail  long,  verticillated  ;  abdominal  fcu- 
ta  30. 

The  ameiva  greatly  refembles  the  green  lizard,  but 
it  wants  the  fcaly  collar.  The  fcales  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  are  not  diftin&ly  vifible  ;  thofe  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  are  compofed  of  fquare  plates,  and  there  is  a 
‘  row  of  tubercles  beneath  each  thigh. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  it  is  faid  that 
it  is  fometimes  found  in  Africa  and  Alia*. 


30.  Lacerta  Lemniscata,  Striped  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  dufky  blue  ;  eight  white  lines 
down  the  back  ;  limbs  fpotted  with  white  ;  tail  long, 
round. 

This  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  laft  fpecies,  but  in 
its  general  appearance  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance. 
The  white  ftripes  on  the  back  vary  in  breadth,  and 
fometimes  in  number. 

It  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  but  is  alfo  found  in  fome 
parts  of  India  and  South  America. 

31.  Lacerta  Quabrilineata,  Four-Jlriped  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.—  Colour  blackilh  blue  ;  four  white  or  yel¬ 
lowilh  lines  down  the  back  ;  tail  long,  round  ;  fore 
feet  tetradaftylous. 

This  is  a  fmaller  fpecies  than  the  laft,  but  refembles 
it  greatly.  The  claws  are  very  fmall. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  North  America. 

32.  Lacerta  Teniolaefa,  Ribband  Lizard. 

.Specif  Char. — Body  marked  above  with  black  and 
white  ftripes ;  beneath  white  ;  tail  long  and  round. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  the  colour  above  is  chefnut 
brown,  and  the  fcales  on  every  part  of  the  body  are 
fmooth,  round,  and  imbricated.  From  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  tail  there  are  fix  white  linear  ftripes. 
The  limbs  are  ftriped  longitudinally  with  black. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

33.  Lacerta  Sexlineata,  Six-lined  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colours  gray  brown  ;  fix  white  lines 
down  the  back  ;  tail  long,  verticillated. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies.  Beneath  the  throat  there  is 
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a  double  plate,  and  a  row  of  tubercles  beneath  the  Lizards, 
thighs.  The  legs  are  long  and  the  feet  {lender  ;  the  w— ■  o 
tail  is  carried  curved  over  the  back,  from  which  it  has 
been  called  the  lion  lizard. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  frequent* 
the  rocks  on  the  fea  coaft. 

34.  Lacerta  Fasciata,  Fafciated  Lizard.  . 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  of  the  body  brown  ;  tail  blue  and 
rather  long.  There  are  five  yellowifh  lines  down  the 
back. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  rarely  exceeding  eight  inches 
in  its  whole  length.  The  head  is  ftiort. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  inhabiting  hollow  trees. 

35.  Lacerta  Quinquelineata,  Five-lined  Lizard \ 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  dufky  ;  five  whitifh  lines  down 
the  back  ;  tail  round,  and  of  a  moderate  length. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies.  The  tail  is  twice  the  length 
of  the  body.  There  are  fix  ftripes  on  the  head.  The 
abdomen  is  imbricated  with  ftriae. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

36.  Lacerta  Interfunctata,  P undated  Lizard.. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  round  ;  dorfal  lines  two,  and 
yellow,  having  black  fpecks  interfperfed. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies ;  the  body  is  fmooth  and 
gloffy,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  large  fcales. 

It  is  a  native  of  Alia. 

37.  Lacerta  Bullaris,  Red-throated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  green  ;  gular  pouch  red  ;  tail 
long,  round. 

This  fpecies  is  about  fix  inches  long,  of  a  (hining 
grafs-green  colour.  When  it  is  approached,  the  throat 
fwells  into  a  globular  form,  and  the  protruded  fkin  be¬ 
comes  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  is  fuppofed  to  b« 
a  threatening  afpeft,  but  probably  without  foundation. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  com¬ 
mon  about  hedges  and  trees. 

Var.  Green  Carolina  lizard, — This  refembles  the 
former  in  every  refpedl,  except  in  the  appearance  of 
the  gular  pouch.  In  dry  hot  weather  it  appears  of  a 
bright  green  colour  ;  but  in  cold  weather  this  change* 
to  a  brown. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  very  common 
abouL  houfes. 

38.  Lacerta  Cruenta,  Red-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown  ;  on  the  neck  there  ar* 
feven  white  ftripes,  and  four  on  the  back.  Under 
the  throat  there  is  a  plate  ;  the  tail  is  verticillated 
and  red  beneath. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies,  refembling  the  lacerta 
velox,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  {harper  fnout. 

The  limbs  are  marked  with  white  round  fpots  ;  the  tail 
is  red  beneath  and  white  at  the  tip.  There  is  a  row 
of  tubercles  on  the  thighs. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  is 
found  about  the  fait  lakes. 

39*. 
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Lizards.  39*  LACERTA  L OB at a,  Lobe-cheeked  Lizard.  La- 

certa  Aurala,  Lin. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brownifh,  with  a  roundilh  denti- 
culated  lobe  on  each  fide  of  the  neck. 

This  fpecies  b  of  moderate  fize,  and  in  appearance  is 
fomewhat  thick  or  ventricofe.  Body  rather  depreffed; 
the  head  rounded  on  each  fide.  From  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  extending  to  the  fhoulders,  there  is  a  flat  fe- 
miorbicular  lobe  of  a  red  colour,  with  ferrated  edges. 
The  whole  of  the  body  is  rough,  with  fmall  pointed 
granules.  * 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fcuthern  deferts  of  Siberia,  and 
is  found  among  the  fand  hills. 

40.  Lacerta  Helioscopa,  Sun-gazing  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brownifh  ;  head  rouoh,  with 
cellij  a  tranfverfe  plate  beneath  the  throat tail  im¬ 
bricated,  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  fharp  at  the  tip. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  fcarcely  exceeding  a  finger’s 
length.  .  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is 
JJ^ay,  with  brown  and  bluifh  lpots  and  lineer  ftreaks. 
The  neck  is  often  marked  above  with  a  red  fpot.  The 
"tip  of  the  tail  is  red  beneath. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  where 
it  balks  in  funny  fituations,  with  its  head  turned  up  to¬ 
wards  the  fun. 

41.  Lacerta  Turcica,  Turkijh  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  brown  ;  body  roughilh  ;  tail  of 
moderate  length,  and  fomewhat  verticillated. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  the  head  is  rather  large,  and 
the  body  thickifli ;  the  tail  Ihort,  thick  at  the  bafe,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip. 

It  is  a  native  of  eaftern  countries. 

42.  Lacerta  Platura,  Broad-tatled  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.—C olour  gray  brown,  paler  beneath  ;  body 
rough  ;  tail  depreffed,  lanceolated,  and  fpiny  on  the 

margin. 

This  fpecies  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  and  is 
remarkably  diftinguilhcd  by  the  lingular  form  of  its  tail. 

I  he  feet  are  pentadacfylous  ;  the  toes  {lender,  and  the 
elaws  curved. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

^  43*  Lacerta  Plica,  Plica  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Hind  head  callous;  eyebrows  excoriated 
above;  neck  plated  beneath,  and  warted  at  the  fidcs ; 
tail  long  and  round. 

Ihis  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  not  exceeding  a  finger’s 
length.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  conical  fcales  ; 
there  is  a  double  plate  beneath  the  throat. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  India. 

44*  Lacerta  Japonica,  Jnpanefe  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. —  1  ail  long,  round  ;  feet  unguiculated  ; 

*  fore  feet  tetradaflylous  ;  a  fingie  flripe  on  the  back. 

1  his  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  the  colour  above  is  livid 
brown,  and  the  yellow  ftripe  from  the  hind  head  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  tail  is  broad  and  dentated.  The  claws  L!z 
are  black.  .  ~ 

45.  Lacerta  Nilotica,  Nilotic  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char  .——Tail  long  and  triquetrous;  body  fmooth, 
with  four  lines  of  fcales  down  the  back. 

This  likewife  is  a  fmall  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  Egypt. 

46.  Lacerta  Tiliguerta,  Tiliguerta  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  verticillated,  twice  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  having  eighty  abdominal  fcuta. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  meafuring 
not  more  than  {even  or  eight  inches  long.  The  female 
is  of  a  brown,  and  the  male  of  a  green,  colour,  with 
black  fpots.  It  feems  to  bear  fome  relation  to  the  preen 
lizard.  6 

It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  fields,  about  walls,  &c. 

47.  Lacerta  .Deserti,  Defert  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  round,  longifh ;  feet  pentada&y. 
lous ;  body  black  above,  and  marked  with  fix  longi¬ 
tudinal  white  lines. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies ;  the  body  is  white  be¬ 
neath,  and  the  Jlripes  on  the  back  are  compofed  of  ob¬ 
long  fpots. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Uralian  defert. 

48.  Lacerta  Arguta,  Argute  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  fiiort,  verticillated  ;  thick  at  the 
bale  and  filiform  at  the  tip;  collar  marked  with  ob- 
fcure  fcales.  There  is  a  remarkable  double  plate 
under  the  neck. 

This  fpecies  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  green  lizard, 
but  is  (liorter  and  more  ventricofe,  and  has  a  (harper 
fnout. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  {outh  of  Siberia. 

49.  Lacerta  Algira,  Algerine  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  long,  verticillated;  two  yellow 
lines  on  each  fide  of  the  body. 

This  fpecies  is  about  a  finger’s  length,  brown  above, 
and  yellowifh  beneath. 

It  is  a  native  of  Algiers. 

50.  Lacerta  Velox,  Swift  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. —  Fail  longilh,  verticillated;  fcaly  collar 
beneath  the  neck;  body  cinereous,  with  five  longitu¬ 
dinal  paler  bands,  variegated  with  black  fpetks ;  the 
fidcs  fpotted  with  black,  and  fptckled  with  blue. 

This  fpecies  is  much  fmallcr  and  more  (lender,  but  in 
other  refpefts  comes  very  near  to  the  lacerta  agilit. 

The  hind  feet  are  marked  with  orbicular  fpots. 

It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

51.  Lacerta  Uralensis,  Ural  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — The  tail  is  long  and  round  ;  the  neck 
P  p  2  plated 
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L  z-rd'.  plated  beneath  ;  the  feet  are  pentada&ylous,  and  the 
■*=—v—— - ’  back  is  livid,  ragofe,  and  fubverrucofe. 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  four  inches  ;  the 
head  is  roundifh ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  livid 
brown,  and  the  {kin  is  wrinkled  and  flightly  tubercu- 
lated. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  defert  of  Ural,  and  moves  about 
■with  great  fwiftnefs. 

52.  Lacerta  Seps,  Seps  Lizard. 

Specif  Chtr. — Colour  bluith  brown;  tail  longifh,  ver- 

ticillated  ;  lateral  future  rcflexed  ;  fcales  fquare. 

This  is  a  fmali  fpecies,  and  is  eafily  known  from  the 
thin  lengthened  form  of  its  body,  and  long  {lender  tail, 
as  well  as  from  the  fquare  fcales  with  which  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered.  Ttie  tail  is  marked  with  about  50  di- 
vifiotis. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Se£L  V.  Chameleons. 

Thefe  are  difiinguifhed  by  having  a  granulated  fkin, 
a  large  head,  a  long  mnTile  tongue  and  cylindrical  tail. 

53.  Lacerta  Chameleon,  Common  Chameleon . 

Specif.  Char. — Crown  flat  ;  tail  cylindrical  and  incur- 

vated  ;  toes  united  by  two  and  three. 

The  length  of  the  chameleon,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  is  about  ten  inches. 
The  tail  is  nearly  of  the  fame  length..  The  {kin  on 
every  part  of  the  animal  is  granulated.  A  feries  of  ob- 
fcure  denticulations  runs  down  the  back,  and  forms  a 
ridge  on  that  part.  There  are  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
two  and  three  of  which  are  united  by  a  common  fkin, 
as  far  as  the  claws;  the  two  outward  and  the  three  in  ward 
toes  of  the  fore  feet  are  united,  and  the  two  inward  and 
three  outward  of  the  hind  feet.  The  ftrufture  of  the 
tongue  of  the  chameleon  is  very  peculiar  ;  it  is  very 
long,  and  furniftied  with  a  dilated  fomewhat  tubular  tip, 
by  whrch  means  it  is  enabled  eafily  to  feize  infedls, 
which  are  its  prey,  by  darting  it  out  and  fecuring  them 
on  the  tip. 

The  chameleon,  like  others  of  the  amphibia,  has  the 
power  of  inflating  its  lungs,  and  retaining  the  air  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  in  this  way  that  it  fometimes  appears 
plump  and  flethy,  while  at  other  times,  whan  the  air  is 
ejedled,  and  the  lungs  in  a  collapfed  fiate,  it  exhibits 
nothing  but  fkin  and  bone.  The  natural  colour  of  the 
fkin  of  the  chameleen  is  of  a  bluilh  a(h,  and  the  ufual 
changes  are  from  this  to  a  green  or  yellowifh  colour, 
fpotted  unequally  with  red.  When  the  animal  is  expo- 
fed  to  full  funfhine,  the  darkened  fide  appears  in  a  few 
minutes  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  large  roundifh  fpots  of 
red  brown  ;  but  when  the  animal  is  turned  round,  the 
reverie  takes  place.  The  fide  formerly  in  the  (hade 
appears  of  a  brown  or  afh  colour,  and  the  other  fide  yel¬ 
low  and  red.  Thefe  change1-,  however,  vary  greatly, 
both  with  regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  fpots  and  the 
intenfity  of  the  colours. 

The  chameleon  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Afia.  It  is  indeed  chiefly  found  in  tropical  regions; 
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but  is  alfo  fometimes  tnel  with  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Lizards. 
Spain  and  Portugal.  v—  ,.v— 

No  animal  has  been  more  celebrated  than  the  cha¬ 
meleon,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  power  which 
it  was  fuppofed  to  poffels  of  changing  its  colour.  This 
account  was  greatly  exaggerated,  when  it  was  aflerted, 
that  it  could  produce  this  change  at  pleafure,  and  aflimi- 
late  it  to  that  of  any  particular  objedh  But  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  obfervations  of  modern  naturalifl s  have  (hewn,  that 
this  change  of  colour  varies  greatly,  and  leems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  date  of  the  animal’s  health,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  weather,  and  probably  fome  other  unknown 
caufes.  Another  erroneous  aflertion  with  regard  to  the 
chameleon  was,  that  it  could  live  entirely  on  air.  This 
no  doubt  arofe  from  the  long  abftinence  which  this  ani¬ 
mal,  as  well  as  many  others  belonging  to  the  clafs  am¬ 
phibia. 1  can  endure. 

54.  Lacerta  Africana,  African  Chameleon. 

Specif.  Char. —  Colour  blackifh  ;  crown  carinated. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft  yet  difcovered.  Along  the 
back  to  the  end  of  the  tail  there  runs  a  pure  white 
flripe,  bounded  by  a  broad  blackifh  band.  The  other 
parts  of  the  animal  are  variegated  with  pale  afh-colour- 
ed  undulations. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary. 

55.  Lacerta  Pumila,  Little  Chameleon. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  bluifli  on  each  fide,  and  marked 
with  two  yellowilh  lines. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  fomewhat  flatter  than  the 
former,  but  (fill  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  edged  on 
each  fide  with  a  denticulated  margin. 

By  fome  the  two  latter  feem  to  be  confidered  only 
as  varieties. 

Seft.  VI.  Geckos. 

In  the  animals  of  this  divifion  the  fkin  is  granulated 
or  tuberculated  ;  the  feet  are  lobated,  and  the  toes  la- 
mellated  beneath. 

56.  Lacerta  Gecko,  Common  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Livid,  with  brown  variegations ;  upper 
part  of  the  body  warted,  and  the  lamellae  of  the  feet 
not  divided. 

This  animal  is  faid  to  have  received  the  name  of 
gecko  from  the  peculiar  found  of  its  voice,  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  word  when  uttered  in  a  fhrill 
tone.  Its  length,  in  general,  is  about  a  foot  or  more, 
and  therefore  it  ranks  among  the  middle-fized  animals 
of  the  lizard  tribe.  Its  form  is  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  the  greater  part  of  lizards.  Its  head  is  flattifh, 
fomewhat  triangular  and  large,  with  a  covering  of  mi¬ 
nute  fcales;  its  mouth  is  wide,  eyes  large,  teeth  fmali, 
and  its  tongue  is  broad  and  flat.  The  limbs  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  are  moderately  long,  with  broader  feet  than  the 
reft  of  the  tribe  ;  the  toes  are  dilated  on  the  margins, 
and  beneath  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tranfverfe  la¬ 
mellae  parallel  to  each  other,  without  any  longitudinal' 
furrow.  The  general  colour  of  the  gecko  is  a  pale 

brown. 
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Lizards,  brown,  with  fome  irregular  dulky  or  bluilh  variega- 
w  i  tions  ;  but  this  colour  becomes  much  more  brilliant  in 
warmer  regions. 

It  is  a  native  of  Alia  and  Africa,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  obfcure  receffes,  ca¬ 
vern*,  old  wall*,  &c.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
poifonous  nature.  A  fluid  exfudes  from  the  lamellae  of 
the  feet,  which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  acrid  ;  and  when 
any  of  it  has  remained  on  fruit,  when  it  is  eaten,  it  is 
faid  that  it  produces  troublefome  fymptoms.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  ftruchire  of  the  feet  enables  the  animal  to  attach 
itfelf  to  the  fmootheft  furfaces. 

Var.  Tokai. — This,  which  is  confidered  as  a  variety 
of  the  former,  is  about  a  foot  long.  The  body  is  co¬ 
vered  above  with  a  granulated  (kin,  varied  with  red 
and  blue  undulations  •,  the  belly  is  a(h  colour,  and  in- 
terfperfed  with  red  fpots ;  the  head  is  large  and  trian¬ 
gular. 

This  is  a  native  of  Siam,  where  it  occalionally  enters 
the  houfes,  and  is  confidered  as  a  poifonous  animal. 

The  Indian  falamander,  defcribed  by  Bontius,  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  kind  ;  the  length  is  about  a  foot  ;  the 
colour  fea-green,  fpotted  with  red  •,  the  head  large, 
and  like  that  of  a  toad  ;  the  body  is  broad  and  the  tail 
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It  is  a  native  of  Java.  It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants 
hold  up  the  animal  by  the  tail  to  make  it  difcharge  fa- 
liva  from  its  mouth,  which  is  collefled  for  the  purpofe 
of  poifoning  their  arrows. 

57.  Lacerta  Dubia,  Gechotte. 

Specif.  Char. — Livid  colour  ;  upper  furface  covered  with 

pointed  warts;  no  femoral  papillae. 

This  fpecies  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  gecko  ; 
but  differs  from  it  in  being  thicker  and  (horter,  and  in 
wanting  the  papillae  under  the  thighs.  The  tail  in  the 
young  animal  is  divided  into  ftrong'y  marked  aculeated 
rings.  Thefe  become  gradually  lefs  confpicuous  with 
the  age  of  the  animal,  and  are  at  laft  totally  oblite¬ 
rated. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tarente,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
innocent  animal.  It  frequents  ruins,  walls,  houfes ; 
delights  greatly  in  funfhine,  and  avoids  damp  (hady 
fituations.  It  remains  concealed  in  the  hollows  of  walls 
during  winter,  not,  however,  in  a  torpid,  but  in  an  in¬ 
ert  ftate. 

58.  Lacerta  Perfoliata,  Pcrfoliated  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brow  nidi,  fmooth  above  ;  lamel¬ 
lae  of  the  feet  divided  by  a  furrow  ;  tail  frequently 

turbinated. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  thicker  form,  has  (horter  limbs, 
and  the  tubercles  on  the  back  are  lefs  diftindf  than  the 
common  gecko.  It  is  alfo  different  in  wanting  the  pa¬ 
pillae  under  the  thighs.  The  tail  is  remarkably  fwelled 
immediately  beyond  its  origin,  and  then  tapers  to  the 
extremity,  fomewhat  refembling  a  young  turnip  root, 
from  whence  it  has  been  denominated  lacerta  rapi~ 
cauda. 

Its  native  country  is  not  mentioned.. 
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59.  Lacerta  Mauritania,  Mauritania  Gecko.  m 

Specif.  Char — Colour  brown,  covered  above  with  (harp 
warts;  tail  flat,  and  furnifhed  with  feuta  beneath  ; 
lamellae  of  the  feet  lunulated  and  divided. 

This  fpecies  refembles  the  common  one,  but  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  being  covered  with  fpiny  or  (harp-pointed 
warts  on  the  upper  furface.  The  toes  are  lamellated 
beneath,  but  are  net  divided  by  a  middle  fulcus. 

60.  Lacerta  Sinensis,  Chinefe  Gecko. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  flat,  all  the  toes  unguicuiated  ;  fact 
perforated  with  feveral  pores. 

The  head  is  broad  and  flat  the  teeth  fmall  ;  the 
tongue  flat,  and  emarginated  at  the  tip.  About  the 
fides  of  the  nofe  and  eyes  there  are  feveral  fcattered  pores. 

It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  frequently  feen  in 
houfes,  running  about  the  walls,  and  climbing  readily 
on  the  fmootheft  furfaces.  It  preys  chiefly  on  the  fmall- 
er  kind  of  cock-roach.  It  is  confidered  as  an  innocent 
animal. 

61.  Lacerta  Vittata,  White-Jlriped  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowilh  brown,  with  a  white 
dorfal  band,  which  is  forked  over  the  head. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  not  exceeding  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  length  ;  the  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body  ;  the  toes  are  lamellated  beneath,  divided  by  a  ful¬ 
cus,  and  terminated  by  curved  claws.  The  upper  fur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  extremely  (mail  tubercles :  they 
are  fo  minute  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  India. 

62.  Lacerta  Fimbriata,  Fimbriated  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char.— A.  membranaceous  fimbriated  border  on 
each  fide  of  the  body  ;  tail  flat ;  lamellas  of  the  feet 
divided  by  a  furrow. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  fpecies,  which,  as  the 
count  de  Cepede,  who  deferibes  it,  obferves,  feems  in 
fome  degree  to  conneft  the  chameleon,  the  gecko,  and 
the  water-newts.  The  largeft  individual  which  he 
examined  meafured  about  eight  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  head  is  large  and  flattened,  and  its  out¬ 
line  feen  from  above  is  nearly  triangular,  as  in  the  cha¬ 
meleon  ;  but  the  triangle  is  of  a  longer  form,  and  there 
is  no  rifing  creft.  The  moft  remarkable  part  of  its 
ftrufture  is  the  fringed  procefs  which  commences  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  and  is  continued  along  the  fides 
of  the  body.  The  colour  of  this  animal  varies  as  in  the 
chameleon,  exhibiting  different  (hades  of  red,  yellow, 
green  and  blue. 

It  is  a  native  of  Madagafcar,  where  if  is  pret  y  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  a  harmlefs  animal,  and  yet  is  regarded  with 
great  abhorrence  by  the  natives,  who  ennfider  it  as  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  and  run  from  it  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion.  This  popular  prejudice  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen 
from  a  peculiar  habit  of  the-  animal,  of  running  with 
open  moulh  towards  the  fpeftator,  inftead  ot  making  it* 
eicape  when  it  is  difeovered.  It  apptars  chiefly  in  rainy 
weather,  moving  about  with  great  agility,  and  fpring- 
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Lizards,  jng  from  one  brancli  of  a  tree  to  another  in  fearch  of 
infedts,  which  are  its  proper  food. 

63.  Lacerta  Tetradactyla,  Four-toed  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellow,  varied  with  green  ;  tail 
flat  ;  feet  tetradaftylous. 

This  fpecies  is  about  12  inches  long,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding  fpecies,  except  that  it  wants  the 
fimbriated  margin,  and  the  number  of  the  toes  on  the 
fore  feet  being  only  four. 

It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  not  held  in 
lefs  abhorrence  by  the  inhabitants  than  the  former.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  appearing  in  the  rainy  feafon  during 
the  night. 

64.  Lacerta  Caudiverbera,  Scollop-tailed  Gecko. 

■Specif.  Char. — Tail  flat,  pinnatifid  ;  feet  palmated. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  a  very  Angular  one,  is  about 
16  inches  long,  and  of  this  the  tail  meafures  above  one- 
half.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  the  body  thick,  and 
the  limbs  lhort.  The  fore  feet  are  like  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies,  but  the  hind  feet  are  ftrongly  palmated.  The 
tail  tapers  gradually  to  the  tip,  but  through  its  whole 
length  is  edged  with  a  broad  deep  fcolloped  fin  :  this 
gradually  widens  towards  the  tip,  and  is  confiderably 
broader  than  on  the  fides.  The  back,  is  marked  with 
numerous  diftant  red  tubercles,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  fmall  white  fcales.  The  webs 
of  the  hind  feet,  and  the  finny  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a 
bright  red. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  a  very  rare  animal,  its  natural  hiftory  is  not  well 
known. 

65.  Lacerta  SchneideriaNA,  Schneiderian  Gecko. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  gray  ;  tail  convex  above  and  flat 
below  ;  a  black  band  on  each  fide  of  the  head  ;  la¬ 
mellae  of  the  feet  lunulated  and  divided. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  cinereous,  with  a  brown 
band  on  each  fide  of  the  head  ;  on  each  fide  of  the  body 
there  is  a  future  or  wrinkling  of  the  Ikin  ;  the  tail  is 
edged  with  a  row  of  lharper  and  longer  fcales  than  on 
the  other  parts. 

66.  Lacerta  Sfarmanmaxa,  Sparmannian  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  papillated  above  ;  tail  lanceola- 
ted  ;  fore  feet  tetrada&ylous. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  total  length.  The  colour  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  variegated  with  darker  and  lighter  flrades  ; 
on  the  under  part  it  is  whitifti. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hupe,  where  it 
is  regarded  as  a  poifonous  animal.  It  is  faid  that  the 
fluid  fecreted  from  its  pores,  as  well  as  the  faliva,  pro¬ 
duces  inflammatory  tumours,  and  fometimes  even  gan¬ 
grenes. 

67.  Lacerta  Sputator,  Spitting  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  gray,  marked  above  with  brown 
tranfverfe  bands;  tail  round,  furnilhed  with  fcuta 
beneath. 
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The  total  length  of  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  four  Lizards, 
inches,  and  fometimes  it  is  fmaller.  The  fcales  on  the  v— 
whole  animal  are  fmooth  and  glolfy. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Euftatia,  where  it  is 
found  about  houfes,  walls,  &c.  When  it  is  alarmed, 
it  is  faid  to  ejedt  from  its  mouth  a  black  acrid  fluid, 
which  occafions  flight  inflammation  of  the  Ikin,  and  is 
ufually  removed  by  rubbing  the  part  with  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Se£l.  VII.  SciNKS. 

The  animals  of  this  divifion  are  covered  with  round- 
ed  filh-like  fcales. 

68.  Lacerta  Scincus,  Officinal  Scink. 

Specif.  Char. —  Colour  a  yellowifti  brown,  with  tranf¬ 
verfe  brown  bands  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  j 

tail  lhort,  compreffed  at  the  tip  ;  upper  jaw  longelt. 

The  fcink  is  from  fix  to  Lven  inches  long,  and 
fometimes  more.  The  head  is  rather  fmall,  the  body 
thick  and  round,  and  the  tail  in  general  Ihorter  than 
the  body.  The  furface  of  the  body  has  a  glofiy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  of  the  eaftern  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  very  common  in  Libya,  Syria,  E.-ypt,  and 
Arabia,  frequenting  dry  and  landy  foils.  It  was  once 
in  confiderable  eftimation  as  a  medicine,  in  lep.ous  and 
fimilar  difeafes. 

This  animal  is  deferibed  under  the  name  of  el  adda, 
by  Mr  Bruce,  and  is  reprefented  rs  very  common  in 
the  province  of  Atbara  in  Abyflinia.  “  It  burrows, 
fays  he,  in  the  fand,  and  performs  this  operation  fo 
quickly,  that  it  is  out  of  fight  in  an  infiant,  and  ap¬ 
pears  rather  to  have  found  a  hole  than  to  have  made 
one  ;  yet  it  comes  out  often  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
balks  itfelf  in  the  fun,  and,  if  not  very  much  frighten¬ 
ed,  will  take  refuge  behind  ftones,  or  in  the  withered 
ragged  roots  of  the  abfinthium,  dried  in  the  fun  to  nearly 
its  own  colour.  Its  length  is  rather  more  than  fix  inches  ; 
though  its  legs  are  long  it  does  not  make  ufe  of  them 
to  (land  upright,  but  creeps  with  its  belly  almoft  clofe 
to  the  ground.  It  runs,  however,  with  very  great  ce¬ 
lerity.  It  is  very  long  from  its  (houlder  to  its  nofe, 
being  nearly  two  inches :  its  body  is  round,  having 
fcarce  any  flatnefs  in  its  belly  ;  its  tail,  too,  is  perfedtly 
round,  having  no  flatnefs  in  its  lower  part  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  (harp-pointed,  and  very  eafily  broken.  Yet  I 
have  feen  Lveral,  where  the  part  broken  off  has  been 
renewed,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  difcernible.  It  is  the  fame 
length  between  the  point  of  the  tail  and  the  joint  of  the 
hinder  leg,  as  was  between  the  nofe  and  the  Ihoulder  of 
the  fore  leg  ;  its  forehead  from  the  occiput  is  flat;  its 
fliape  conical,  not  pointed,  but  rounded  at  the  end,  in 
fliape  of  fome  Ihovels  or  fpades  :  the  head  is  darker  than 
the  body,  the  occiput  darker  ftill.  Its  face  is  covered 
with  fine  black  lines,  which  crofs  one  another  at  right 
angles  like  a  net  ;  its  eyes  are  fmall,  defended  witli  a 
number  of  ftrong  black  hairs,  or  eyelalhes.  Its  upper 
jaw  is  longer,  and  projects  confiderably  over  the  un¬ 
der.  Both  its  jaws  have  a  number  of  lhort,  fine,  but 
very  feeble  teeth  ;  and  when  holding  it  in  my  hand, 
though  it  ftruggled  violently  to  get  loofe,  it  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  ufe  of  its  teeth ;  indeed  it  Lems  to 

turn 
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Lizards.  turn  >ts  neck  with  great  difficulty.  Its  ears  are  large, 
— ■ y-—  open,  and  nearly  round.  Its  body  is  a  light  yellow,  bor¬ 
dering  on  draw  colour,  eroded  with  eight  bands  of  black, 
almoft  equally  diftant,  except  the  two  next  the  tail. 
All  thefe  decreafe  both  in  breadth  and  length,  from 
the  middle  towards  each  extremity  of  the  animal.  The 
fcales  are  largeft  along  the  back.  They  are  very  clofe, 
though  the  divifions  are  fufficiently  apparent.  Their 
furface  is  very  polilhed,  and  feeras  as  if  varnilhed  over. 
Its  legs,  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  middle  toe,  are  near¬ 
ly  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long*  Its  feet  are  com- 
pofed  of  five  toes,  the  extremity  of  which  is  armed  with 
a  brown  claw  of  no  great  flrength,  whole  end  is  tipped 
with  black.” 

The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes  of  lizards  which  are  found  in  eaftern,  countries, 
adds,  “  I  am  pofitive  that  I  can  fay,  without  exagge¬ 
ration,  that  the  number  I  faw  one  day  in  the  great 
court  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  Balbec,  amounted  to 
many  thoufands.  The  ground,  the  walls,  and  the  (tones, 
were  covered  with  them  ;  and  the  various  colours  of 
which  they  confided,  made  a  very  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance,  glittering  under  the  fun,  in  which  they  lay 
deeping  and  balking. 

69.  Lacerta  Rufescens,  Greater  Scitik. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowifh  rufous ;  feet  (hort ;  tail 
of  moderate  length. 

This  fpecies  fometimes  exceeds  15  inches  in  total 
length.  The  head  is  covered  in  front  with  large  angu¬ 
lar  fcales  5  the  legs  are  (hort  and  thick  ;  the  feet  penta- 
da&ylous,  and  furnifhed  with  fmall  claws. 

It  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  living  both  on 
land  and  in  water.  It  is  frequent  on  the  (hores  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  fome  European  illands, 
and  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

70.  Lacerta  Longicauda,  Long-tailed  Scinh. 

Specif.  Char.—  Colour  olivaceous  yellow ;  tail  very 
long. 

The  great  length  of  the  tail  in  this  animal  forms  the 
fpecific  diftinclion  ;  the  colour,  which  is  greenifh  yellow’, 
varies  in  the  (hade  in  different  individuals. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  America,  and  frequents 
the  fea  coafts,  where  it  feeds  on  fmall  crabs  and  fpi- 
ders. 

71.  Lacerta  Maboya,  Mabouya  Scinh. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  golden  yellow  ;  Tides  brownidi ; 
jaws  equal  ;  tail  of  middling  length, 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  eight  inches  ;  it 
greatly  refembles  the  common  fcink,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  length  of  the  legs,  and  the  jaws  being  equal. 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  of  Jamaica,  and  fome  other 
Weft  India  idands.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Sardinia. 

72.  Lacerta  Occidua,  Galliwafp. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  brownidi;  tranfverfe  bands  fome- 
what  waved;  legs  (hort;  tail  of  middling  length. 

Except  being  larger,  fomewhat  thicker,  and  having 


a  tail  proportionally  (liortcr,  this  fptcies  comes  very 
near  the  greater  fcink.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  total 
length.  The  teeth  are  fmall  in  front;  but  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  back  part  of  the  jaws,  they  gradually  increafe 
in  fize,  like  the  rnolares  teeth  of  the  mammalia. 

The  galliwafp  is  a  native  of  the  American  idands.  Ik 
is  very  common  in  woody  and  mar(hy  places  in  Jamaica, 
and  has  been  reckoned,  but  without  foundation,  a  poifo- 
nous  reptile. 

Var.  Lacerta  fcincoides,  auftralafian  galliwafp. — 
This,  although  it  is  of  a  darker  colour,  has  a  longer 
tail,  and  larger  fcales,  is  confidered  only  as  a  variety  of 
the  former.  On  each  fide  of  the  neck  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  longitudinal  brown  fpot. 

Is  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

93.  Lacerta  Guttata,  Spotted  Sciai. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  gray,  fpotted  with  white  ;  tail 
long,  marked  with  four  tranfverfe  black  bands,  and 
black  tip. 

This  fpecies  does  not  exceed  three  inches  in  length. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Ural  defert. 

74.  Lacerta  Ocellata,  Ocellated  Scink. 

Specif.  Char.— Colour  greeni(h  gray,  white  beneath, 
marked  above  with  roundilh  ocellated  brown  fpots, 
which  have  white  reftangular  dilks. 

This  fpecies  is  about  a  fpan  long.  The  body  is  de- 
preffed  ;  the  feet  are  (hort  and  pentadaflylous.  It  has 
no  femoral  warts. 

It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  frequents  houfes. 

Se£f.  VIII.  S alam akders,  Newts  or  Efts. 

The  fpecies  included  under  this  feflion  have  foft 
(kins,  and  fome  of  them  are  water  lizards. 

75.  Lacerta  Salamandra,  Salamander. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  black,  fpotted  with  golden  yel¬ 
low;  tail  round,  and  of  moderate  length. 

The  colours  of  the  falamander  afford  fufficient  marks 
of  diftindlion.  It  is  of  a  deep  (hining  black,  variegated 
with  large  oblong  and  irregular  fpots  of  bright  orange 
yellow.  The  Tides  are  marked  with  many  large  tranf¬ 
verfe  wrinkles.  The  parotid  glands  form  protuberances 
on  each  fide  of  the  head.  On  the  back  and  fides  of  the 
body  there  are  feveral  large  open  pores,  from  which  is 
exfuded  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the 
(kin.  This  fluid  is  of  an  acrid  nature  ;  and  when  the 
animal  is  irritated,  is  copioufly  fecreted,  and  even  it  is 
fuppofed,  ejefted  to  fome  diftance  for  its  defence.  It  is 
in  general  from  feven  to  eight  inches  in  length.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  feen  entirely  black. 

The  falamander  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  delighting  in 
moift  fliady  places,  woods,  &c.  During  the  winter  it 
conceals  itfelf  in  recedes  under  ground,  in  the  cavities 
of  old  walls,  or  about  the  roots  of  old  trees. 

This  fpecies  lives  chiefly  on  infers,  fmall  fnails,  & c. 
It  is  capable  of  living  in  waters  as  well  as  on  land,  and 
fometimes  reforts  to  llagnant  pools.  It  is  flow  in  iu 
motions,  and  torpid  in  its  manners, 
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iLizards.  The  falamander  is  viviparous.  The  young  are  pro- 
duced  perfedlly  formed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  viper. 
It  is  faid  that  it  retires  to  the  water  to  depofit  its  young, 
the  number  of  which  at  one  birth  amounts  to  30  or  40, 
and  when  they  are  firft:  excluded,  they  are  furnilhed 
with  branchial  fins  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  which  are 
temporary  organs,  and  are  afterwards  obliterated  like 
thofe  of  the  tadpole. 

Many  popular  errors  concerning  the  falamander  have 
long  prevailed.  One  of  thefe  was,  that  it  was  a  veno¬ 
mous  animal,  and  that  its  poifon  is  of  fo  malignant  a 
nature,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  any  remedy.  It  is  now, 
however,  found  from  the  obfervations  of  later  naturalifis 
to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  although  the  fluid  fecreted 
from  the  Ikin  may  be  noxious  to  fmaller  animals,  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  inflidting  either  wound  or  poifon  on  any  large 
animal.  In  an  experiment  made  on  purpofe,  a  gray  lizard, 
which  had  bitten  a  falamander,  and  fwallowed  fome  of 
the  fluid  fecreted  from  the  Ikin,  was  almoft  immediate¬ 
ly  feized  with  convulfions,  and  foon  after  died.  It  was 
another  popular  error  that  the  falamander  could  exift 
uninjured  in  the  fire,  and  that  it  could  even  extinguifli 
it  by  means  of  the  fluid  fecreted  from  its  Ikin.  This 
fluid,  it  is  probable,  is  fecreted  in  greater  abundance 
when  the  animal  is  expofed  to  heat,  and  thus  it  is  pro- 
tedled  for  a  Ihort  time  again!!  the  adtion  of  the  fire, 
which  can  produce  no  effedl  till  the  moiflure  on  the 
ikin  is  evaporated  ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  and 
hafty  obfervation,  has  arifen  the  improbable  llory  of  its 
being  able  to  refill  the  adfion  of  fire. 

7 6.  Lacerta  Vulgaris,  Common  Newt. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowifli  brown  ;  dorfal  line 
double  ;  abdomen  orange-coloured,  fpotted  with 
brown. 

This  fpecies  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  Britifti  lizards, 
the  general  length  not  exceeding  three  inches  and  a 
half. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  dunghills,  8tc,  Like  the  flug 
and  toad,  it  makes  its  way  into  cellars.  It  is  altogether 
a  land  fpecies,  and  it  feems  to  be  viviparous  ;  for  fome 
of  a  very  fmall  fize,  yet  perfedlly  formed,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  very  great  ditlance  from  any  water. 

77.  Lacerta  Palustris,  Great  Water  Newt. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackifh  ;  fides  fpeckled  with 
white  ;  abdomen  orange,  with  irregular  black  fpots. 

This  fpecies  is  fmall  in  fize,  and  marked  with  a 
different  diftribution  of  colours,  but  in  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  it  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  fala¬ 
mander.  It  is  from  five  to  fix  inches  in  length.  The 
tail  is  flat,  with  thin  (harp  edges,  and  terminating  in  a 
point ;  on  each  fide  of  it  in  the  male  there  is  a  filvery 
white  broad  band,  accompanied  with  a  bluifh  tinge. 
This  ft  ripe  and  the  dorfal  creft  are  fometimes  wanting 
in  the  female. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  rare  in  Britain.  It 
frequents  ftagnant  waters  in  cool  ftiady  places,  and  lives 
entirely  on  infedls.  It  is  to  larger  animals  quite  in¬ 
noxious  •,  but  the  fluid  exfuded  from  its  !kin  feems  to 
ad!  as  a  poifon  on  fmall  animals. 
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78.  Lacerta  Aquatica,  Common  Water  Newt.  Lizards. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  olive  brown,  fpotted  with  black;  *  "** 

abdomen  orange-coloured;  tail  lharp-edged  and  finu- 

ated. 

The  general  length  of  this  fpecips  is  from  three  to 
four  inches.  The  male  is  readily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  female  by  a  confpicuous  dorfal  creft,  which  is  more 
elevated,  and  more  regularly  fituated  than  that  of  the 
former  fpecies.  This  broad  creft  is  very  tranfparent, 
and  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  fhevvs  the 
ramifications  of  the  blood  vefftls  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  the  female  the  dorfal  creft  is  near¬ 
ly  wanting.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  olive  brown, 
marked  with  numerous  round  black  fpots,  which  are 
large!!  on  the  fides  and  tail.  The  female  is  of  a  pale 
yellowifli  brown,  and  the  fpots  are  much  lefs  diftindl. 

The  fore  feet  are  tetradadlylous  ;  the  hind  feet  penta- 
dadlylous,  and  in  all  the  claws  are  wanting  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  colour,  the  breadth  of  the  tail,  and  that 
of  the  toes,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  water 
newt,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  different  dates  of  the 
weather,  and  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day,  is  fub- 
jedl  to  confiderable  variation. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  met  with 
in  Britain  in  all  foft  ftagnant  waters. 

This  animal  breeds  early  in  the  fpring,  and  depofits 
fmall  oblong  firings  or  clullers  of  fpawn.  The  ova, 
according  to  Spallanzani,  are  of  a  kidney  fliape,  and 
the  larva  are  ready  formed,  becaufe  long  before  they 
leave  the  gluten,  their  motions  are  brifk  and  frequent. 

In  about  10  days  they  extricate  themfelves  from  the 
gluten.  When  they  are  firft  excluded,  the  branchial  fins 
are  diftindlly  fean,  and  foon  after  the  fore  legs  appear. 

After  a  fortnight  the  hind  legs  are  vifible,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  September  the  branchial  fins  become 
obliterated,  and  the  animal  affumes  its  'perfed!  form. 

While  the  animal  remains  in  the  larva  (late,  it  is  fur- 
ni!hed  with  a  triple  pair  of  ramified  branchial  fins  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
a  fmall  fi(h. 

The  water  newt  frequently  calls  its  flcin,  which 
may  be  occafionally  feen  floating  on  the  waters  which 
they  frequent,  and  is  fometimes  fo  perfedl  as  to  reprefent 
the  whole  form  of  the  complete  animal.  The  repro- 
dudlive  power  of  the  water  newt  is  a  ftriking  circum¬ 
ftance  in  its  natural  hiftory.  They  have  been  known 
to  have  their  legs,  tails,  and  even  the  eyes,  according  to 
fome,  completely  reftored,  after  they  were  cut  off  or  de- 
ftroyed.  This  animal  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  life.  Cafes  have  occurred  in  which  the  water 
newt  has  been  found  completely  inelofed  in  a  mafs  of 
ice,  in  which  it  muft  have  remained  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  and  yet,  when  the  ice  is  melted,  the  animal 
was  reftored  to  its  former  health  and  vigour.  Yet  it  is 
very  readily  deftroyed  by  the  application  of  certain 
fubftances.  The  water  newt,  immerfed  in  fait  water, 
foon  dies ;  or  even  by  having  common  fait  rubbed  on 
the  back  for  a  !hort  time. 

7 9.  Leverian  Water  Newt. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpecies  of  the  water  newt,  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr  Shaw,  and  of  which  there  is  a  fpecimen  in 
the  Leverian  mufeura.  The  total  length  is  17-5  inches, 

and 
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T.  zari'.s.  and  of  this  tie  tail  meafures  inches.  The  head  is 
w-y— _  flattened,  the  mouth  moderately  wide,  and  the  upper 
jaw  is  furnided  in  front  with  two  concentric  rows  of 
numerous,  fmall,  briflly  teeth.  The  under  jaw  has  on¬ 
ly  a  Angle  row.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  round,  and  fituat- 
ed  on  each  fide  of  the  front  of  the  head,  fo  that  they 
are  very  remote  from  each  other.  The  colour  is  pale 
brown,  marked  in  a  confluent  manner  with  darker  va¬ 
riegations.  The  legs  are  about  one  inch  in  length,  and 
they  are  all  furnilhed,  along  their  whole  length  be¬ 
hind,  with  a  dilated  Ikin  or  creft.  The  tail  is  like  that 
of  the  common  water  newt,  but  is  fhorter,  and  lefs  deep¬ 
ly  finned. 

Its  native  country,  and  farther  particulars  of  its  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  are  unknown. 

80.  Lacerta  Maculata,  Spotted  Water  Newt. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackilh  ;  a  double  row  of  white 

fpots  down  the.  back. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  five  inches.  The 
head  is  large  5  there  are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
five  on  the  hind.  The  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the 
double  row  of  white  fpots,  which  begins  at  the  top  of 
the  head  and  continues  to  the  tail,  becomes  a  Angle  row 
to  the  end. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  inhabits  ponds,  ditches, 
■and  ftagnant  waters. 

Seft.  IX.  Ssake  Lizards. 

The  fpecies  belonging  to  this  fe&ion  have  very  long 
bodies,  and  fhort  legs. 

81.  Lacerta  Chalcides,  Chalcides  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  ferruginous ;  feet  tetradaflylous ; 

body  loDg,  and  marked  with  fix  brown  dorfal  lines. 

The  ufual  length  of  this  animal  is  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  ;  but  it  is  fometimes  found  only  a  few  inches  long, 
and  fometimes  exceeds  a  foot.  The  head  is  anteriorly 
covered  with  large  fcales  ;  the  fnout  is  tapering  ;  the 
eyes  are  fmall,  and  the  openings  of  the  ears  are  very 
diftinfh  The  colour  is  ferruginous  or  chefnut  brown 
above,  and  yellowilh  brown  beneath. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  moift  (hady  places.  It  is 
quite  inoffenfive,  and  feeds  on  infedls,  fmall  worms,  &c. 
The  motions  of  the  chalcides  are  rather  flow.  It  is  vi¬ 
viparous,  and  is  faid  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
young. 

82.  Annulated  Chalcides.  Chalcide  Gepede. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  fquare  fcales,  and  in  being  marked  through 
its  whole  length  with  a  continued  feries  of  annuli  or 
rings,  to  the  number  of  48.  The  length  of  the  body  is 
about  2  J  inches,  and  is  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  tail. 
The  feet  are  fhorter  than  in  the  former  fpecies,  and  are 
all  tetradaflylous. 

The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown. 

83.  Lacerta  Serpens,  Serpent  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Head,  body,  and  tail  cylindrical ;  feet 

fmall,  remote,  pentadadlylous. 
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The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  5^  inches.  The  Lizards, 
colour  is  cinereous  or  pale  ferruginous  above,  marked  —  —  y-  ■ 
with  from  15  to  20  dufky  lines:  beneath  it  is  afh  co¬ 
loured,  with  a  filvery  glofs.  It  is  entirely  covered  with 
imbricated  fcales. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Java.  _ 

84.  Lacerta  Anguina,  Snale  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  long  5  tail  very  long;  feet  ovai- 
fhaped,  and  without  toes. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  meafures  four,  the  whole 
length  15  inches.  The  colour  is  brown  above,  afti-co- 
loured  on  the  fides,  yellowifh  beneath,  and  the  upper 
furface  is  marked  throughout  its  whole  length  with  fe- 
veral  dark  flripes.  The  head  is  fmall ;  the  legs  very 
fhort,  and  placed  near  the  head  and  vent,  and  feemingly 
terminated  in  one  undivided  procefs.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  ovate  fcales. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  water,  and  about  the  rocks  in 
Table  bay. 

83.  Lacerta  Apus,  Apodal  Lizard. 

Specif  Char.— -This  fnake-formed  lizard  is  ferruginous, 
has  no  fore  feet,  and  its  hind  feet  are  very  fhort  and 
monodaflylous. 

The  chalcides  itfelf  does  not  approach  fo  near  to 
the  fnake  tribe  as  this  large  and  Angular  fpecies  of  the 
lizard.  It  meafures  almoft  three  feet  in  length,  and  its 
general  appearance  bears  fuch  a  (hiking  refemblance  to 
a  large  fnake,  that  it  requires  a  very  attentive  examina¬ 
tion  to  afcertain  the  difference  ;  as  it  has  only  a  pair  of 
extremely  fhort  pointed  proceffes  by  way  of  feet,  at  a 
great  diflance  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  al- 
moff  on  either  fide  of  the  vent,  and  without  toes.  The 
head  is  rather  large,  and  covered  with  large  fcales  ;  the 
fnout  is  tapering;  the  upper  jaw  projefts  a  little  over 
the  lower  ;  the  mouth  is  of  a  moderate  widened,  and  the 
ears  are  very  vifible.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  neck, 
as  the  body  gradually  tapers  from  the  head  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail,  which  is  longer  than  the  body,  and 
terminates  in  a  point.  The  whole  animal  is  covered 
with  rows  of  fcales  of  a  moderately  large  fize,  in  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  direction,  and  emarginated  at  the  tips.  From 
the  head  to  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  tail,  a  deep 
continued  channel  runs  along  each  fide  of  the  body.  Its 
colour  is  a  pale  chefnut,  and  beneath  a  pale  yellow- 
brown. 

Two  fpecimens  of  this  lizard  were  brought  from 
Greece  by  Hr  John  Sibthorp,  profeffor  of  botany  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  It  is  rather  a  fingular  circum- 
ftance  that  an  animal  of  fuch  magnitude  fliould  have  re¬ 
mained  fo  long  unknown  to  the  inquifitive  naturalifi. 

It  is  a  native  of  Greece,  of  the  foutheru  parts  of 
Siberia,  and  unqueftionably  of  many  other  parts  both 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  although  the  knowledge  of  it  has 
been  but  lately  acquired,  the  firfl  defcriber  of  it  being 
Dr  Pallas,  by  whom  it  was  found  in  the  fouth  of  Siberia. 

It  frequents  moift  and  (hady  places,  and,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  is  an  innocent  animal. 

86.  Lacerta  Bipes,  Biped  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.— Long  bodied,  cylindrical,  pal*  yellow, 

Q  q  fpcckled 
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Anatomy.  fpeckled  with  brown,  having  no  fore  feet 
'■"‘"V""— 1  very  fmall,  and  dida&ylous. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  not  larger  in  diameter  than  that 
of  a  goofe  quill,  meafures  about  fix  inches  in  length  ; 
its  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  brown;  the  head 
is  fmall,  body  cylindrical,  tail  fhort  and  taper  ;  on  each 
fide  of  the  vent  there  is  a  fmall  fubulated  foot,  which 
is  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  unequal  toes. 

It  is  a  native  of  India  and  South  America. 

87.  Lacerta  Lumbricoides,  Lumbriciform  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  cylindrical,  two-footed,  and  annu- 
lated  with  fquare  fcales,  having  a  lateral  furrow,  and 
no  hind  feet. 

This  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  whole  body,  including  head  and  tail, 
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is  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  rings  of  Anatomy, 
fquare  fcales.  Along  each  fide  there  is  a  continued  — — y- —> 
furrow,  which  feparates  the  upper  and  lower  furfaces. 

The  legs  are  two,  very  fhort,  and  placed  near  the  head. 

They  are  divided  into  five  minute  toes,  which  are  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  claws.  The  colour  of  the  living  animal  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  green,  and  paler  beneath. 

It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

Number  of  fpecies  in  each  genus,  included  under  the 
order  Reptilia. 

Testudo,  39 

Rana,  48 

Draco,  2 

Lacerta,  87 

Total  176 
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CHAP.  II.  OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPTILES. 


HAVING  in  the  former  chapter  taken  a  brief  and 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  claflification,  and  fuch  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  reptiles,  as  were  con- 
nedled  with  the  different  fpecies,  we  now  proceed  to 
give  a  flight  fketch  of  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of 
this  order  of  animals.  Thefe  (hall  be  the  fubjedls  of  the 
two  following  ft  ftinns.'  In  the  firft  we  fliall  treat  of 
the  anatomy,  in  the  fecund  of  the  phyfiology  of  reptiles. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Anatomy  of  Reptiles. 

Between  this  order  of  animals,  and  the  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  clafs  mammalia,  there  are  many  points 
of  refemblance,  making  allowances  for  the  difference  of 
fize  ;  and  hence  thev  have  been  denominated  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds.  This  refemblance,  however,  only  ex¬ 
tends  to  external  appearance. 

The  body  of  reptiles  is  fupported  by  four  feet,  and 
thefe  form  the  principal  external  charatfler.  They  are 
difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  mammalia,  two  before  and 
two  behind.  With  the  exception  of  fome  animals  which 
have  been  arranged  under  this  order,  and  which  have 
only  two  feet,  all  reptiles  are  furnifhed  with  four 
feet. 

The  body  is  furnifhed  with  a  tail,  which  is  different 
from  that  of  quadrupeds,  in  having  no  hair.  This  is 
common  to  the  tortoifes  and  the  whole  of  the  lizard 
tribe.  The  genus  rana  is  an  exception  to  this.  All 
the  fpecies  included  under  it  are  unprovided  with  a 
tail. 

The  body  is  either  lengthened,  that  is,  when  it  is 
confiderably  longer  than  broad,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
lizards  ;  or  rounded,  that  is,  when  the  body,  feen  from 
ah  ve,  exhibits  an  orbicular  form,  as  in  the  tortoife  and 

form-  toads. 

With  regard  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  is  never 
covered  with  hairs,  but  fometimes  with  fcales;  fuch  are 
reotiles  without  a  tail,  the  falamanders  and  fome  lizards. 
It  is  fometimes  covered  with  inequalities  or  afperities, 
th<j  whole  furface  being  rough  with  elevated  points, 
whif  h  refemble  warts  or  puftule3.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
i£bme  lizards,  and  feveral  frogs  and  toads.  The  body  is 


covered  fometimes  with  a  (hell  both  above  and  below  '7 
this  bony  covering  protects  the  animal  from  external 
injury.  With  fuch  a  covering  the  genus  tortoife  is 
furnifhed. 

In  the  fketch  which  we  propofe  to  give  of  the 
anatomy  of  reptiles,  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  external  and  internal;  the  external  parts 
comprehend  the  head,  the  trunk,  the  tail,  and  the  feet. 
Under  the  internal  parts  are  included  the  fkeleton,  the 
mufeles,  and  the  vifeera. 

External  Parts  of  the  Body. 

I.  The  Head. — The  head  is  that  part  of  the  body 
which  is  articulated  with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
It  is  rounded,  that  is,  when  its  external  furface  is  round 
in  every  direction,  as  is  the  cafe  with  tortoifes ;  or  flat¬ 
tened  or  depreffed,  when  it  is  comprcffed  above  and  be¬ 
low,  which  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  the  whole  order  ;  or 
triangular,  when  the  head,  feen  from  above,  reprefents 
a  triangle,  as  in  fome  toads  and  frogs. 

The  mouth  is  femicircular,  when  the  outline  forms  a 
femicircle,  as  in  the  genus  rana ,  and  in  almoft  all  the 
lizard  tribe  ;  or  inferior,  when  the  upper  jaw  comes 
over  the  lower,  fo  that  the  mouth  neceffarily  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  head.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the 
tadpole. 

The  beak  or  fnout  either  forms  an  inclined  plane 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  jaws,  as  in 
the  chameleon,  and  many  lizards;  or  conical,  when  the 
two  jaws  gradually  diminilh,  as  in  the  crocodile  ;  or 
reflebltd  upwards,  when  both  jaws  are  flattened  and 
turned  upwards  towards  the  extremity  of  the  beak  ; 
or  rounded,  when  they  are  thick  and  ventricofe  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity,  as  in  feveral  tortoifes  ;  or  point¬ 
ed,  when  the  upper  jaw  terminates  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird. 

The  jaws,  are  either  equal,  as  in  moft  part  of  the 
genus  rana,  in  many  of  the  lizards,  and  falamanders; 
or  unequal,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  tortoifes  and 
lizards,  in  which  cafe,  the  upper  jaw  is  always  the 
longeft.  Among  the  whole  order  of  reptiles,  there  is 

no 
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no  inftance  of  the  contrary  •,  that  is,  of  the  lower  jaw 
being  longeft,  and  perhaps  this  ftru&ure  would  be  in¬ 
convenient,  or  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  or  its  habits  and  mode  of  life. 

A  common  error  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.  It  was  afferled, 
that  this  animal  only  moved  its  upper  jaw  ;  but  the 
more  accurate  obfervations  of  later  anatomifts  have 
proved  the  contrary,  and  that  the  articulations  of  the 
head  and  jaws  of  this  animal  are  precifely  the  fame 
as  in  other  quadrupeds.  The  head  is  articulated  with 
the  laft  vertebra  o:  the  neck,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  upper,  fo  that  the  former,  namely  the 
lower  jaw,  only  has  the  power  of  motion. 

All  the  animals  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptiles, 
are  not  furnifned  with  teeth.  The  tortoifes  and  fome 
lizards,  have  none.  All  the  fpecies  belonging  to  the 
genus  rana  may  be  confidered  alfo  a3  having  none,  the 
jaws  being  only  crenulated  or  notched  ;  but  in  other 
tribes  belonging  to  this  order,  the  teeth  are  conical, 
as  thofe  of  the  crocodile,  which  are  hollow,  and  filled 
with  a  foft  fubftance  ;  or  recurved,  when  the  extremity 
of  the  tooth  turns  backward  towards  the  throat,  as  in  the 
Indian  crocodile  ;  or  ftraight,  as  in  moft  of  the  lizard 
tribe  }  compreffed  at  the  fides,  as  in  the  guana  ;  or 
notched,  when  the  fummit  of  the  tooth  is  truncated  and 
crenulated,  as  in  the  horned  lizard. 

Tongue. — In  almoft  all  the  tribes  of  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  order,  the  tongue  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
feizing  their  prey.  The  form  of  it  varies  in  all  the 
families.  Another  error  has  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  tongue  of  the  crocodile.  It  was  faid  that  it  had 
no  tongue,  but  in  place  of  it  is  furniihed  with  a  ftrong 
membrane,  which  adheres  to  the  two  edges  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Even  the  obfervations  of  later  naturalifts  tend  to 
confirm  this  error.  Denon,  who  had  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  feeing  the  crocodile  both  dead  and  alive,  in 
its  native  haunts  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  believes  in 
this  opinion,  that  the  crocodile  has  no  tongue  •,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  accurate  anatomical  infpeclion 
was  made  to  afcertain  this  point,  or  indeed  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  any  anatomift  at  all,  by  whom  alone 
the  truth  or  fallehood  of  the  opinion  could  be  invefti- 
gated.  This  organ  of  the  crocodile,  however,  is  very 
large,  and  even  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  the 
ox,  but  it  is  ftrongly  connected  with  the  fides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  being  thus  fixed  or  tied  down,  can¬ 
not  be  ftretched  forwards,  as  is  the  cafe  with  other 
animals. 

In  fome  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  order,  the 
tongue  is  nearly  of  equal  length  and  breadth.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  the  tongue  of  frogs,  tortoifes,  the  fala- 
mander,  and  the  guana. 

In  fome  it  is  very  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  divided  in 
two  at  the  extremity,  as  in  mofi  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
which  are  thus  furnilhed  with  a  bifid  tongue. 

But  the  ftru&ure  of  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon,  is 
perhaps  the  mofi  fingular  of  any  belonging  to  the  order. 
It  is  compofed  of  a  white  folid  flefti,  10  inches  long, 
and  about  three  broad.  It  is  round,  and  flaUifh  to¬ 
wards  the  end}  hollow  and  open,  fomewhat  refcmbling 
the  termination  of  the  trunk,  of  the  elephant.  The 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  os  hyoides  by  a  kind  of  trunk, 
pi  the  (hape  of  an  intefiine,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  a 
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line  in  breadth.  This  trunk  is  furnifhed  externally  Anatomy. 

with  a  membrane,  and  internally  with  a  foft,  but  folid  — — y - 

and  compadl,  nervous  fubftance,  which  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  divided  into  fibres.  It  is  by  means  of  this  trunk 
that  the  tongue,  which  is  attached  to  it,  is  projected 
from  the  mouth.  This  is  done  by  the  extenfion  of  the 
trunk,  and  it  is  again  diawn  back  by  its  contra&iie 
power.  Thefe  motions  are  performed  by  a  kind  of 
cartilaginous  ftilu*,  to  which  the  inverting  membrane 
is  attached,  and  over  which  it  is  plaited  like  a  filk 
flocking  on  the  leg.  This  rti'.us  is  an  inch  long,  and 
originates  from  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 

In  confequence  of  this  extenfile  and  retractile  power 
which  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon  poffeffes,  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  epithet  of  vermiform ,  becaufe  in  thofe  mo¬ 
tions  it  refembles  thofe  of  an  earth-worm. 

There  is  no  great  peculiarity  about  the  noftrils  of 
any  cf  this  order  of  animals.  In  general,  they  are  al¬ 
moft  always  of  a  round  form.  In  fome,  however, 
they  are  lunula^ed,  or  draped  fomewhat  like  a  crefcent, 
the  horns  of  which  are  turned  backwards.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  the  noftrils  of  the  crocodile. 

The  eyes,  as  in  moft  other  animals,  are  placed  on  Eyes, 
the  fides  of  the  head  ;  but  in  fome  they  are  vertical,  or 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  feveral  of  the  toads 
and  the  crocodiies ;  approximating,  when  the  diftance 
between  the  eyes  is  very  fmall ;  or  protuberant,  when 
the  globe  of  the  eye  on  each  fide  forms  a  confiderable 
projeftion,  as  in  thofe  belonging  to  the  genus  rana ,  the 
crocodiles,  and  the  fa/amanders. 

The  nictitating  membrane,  which  is  peculiar  to  fome 
birds,  belongs  alfo  to  fome  of  the  animals  of  this  order. 

By  means  of  extending  this  membrane  over  the  eye,  the 
exceflive  brightnefs  of  funfhine,  to  which  many  of  them, 
being  natives  of  warm  climates,  are  expofed,  is  greatly 
moderated,  and  perhaps  this  membrane  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  thofe  animals  of  this  order  which  frequent  the 
water. 

The  iris  of  the  eye  is  diff-rently  coloured  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  order.  In  many  it  is  red  5  in  the  chameleon 
it  is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 

Externally,  the  ears  of  reptiles  do  not  exhibit  any  Ears, 
remarkable  peculiarity.  The  opening  is  more  or  lefs 
round,  and  it  is  ufually  covered  with  a  membrane. 

There  is  no  external  ear,  by  which  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  might  be  colle&ed,  and  conveyed  to  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  j  from  which  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  fenfe  is  more  obtufe  than  in  quadrupeds. 

2.  The  Truxk. — The  trunk  of  the  body  includes 
the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  back,  the  ribs,  the  abdomen, 
and  the  anus  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  parts  in  different  rep¬ 
tiles,  prefent  confiderable  varieties. 

The  neck,  which  unites  the  head  with  the  trunk,  isj^eck. 
very  different  in  the  different  tribes  belonging  to  this 
order.  In  all  thofe  included  under  the  genus  Rana 
the  head  is  fo  clofely  attached  to  the  trunk,  that  the 
neck  is  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguirtied.  In  others,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  confiderably  elongated,  and  quite  diftinft,  as 
in  the  crocodile  and  the  fdamander.  The  neck  is  alfo 
pretty  long  in  fome  of  the  tortoifes.  Sometimes  it  is 
covered  with  wrinkles  or  folds,  when  llio  ikin  forms 
feveral  tranfvcrfe  wrinkles,  as  in  the  netk  of  fome  of 
the  tortoifes. 

The  breaft  or  thorax  is  fituated  on  the  anterior  part  rhoii*. 

Q  q  3 
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Anatomy,  of  the  trunk  ;  it  forms  a  clofe  cavity  which  is  covered 

'  v - beneath  by  the  fternum,  on  the  fides  by  the  ribs,  and 

above  by  the  vertebrae  at  the  back  bone. 

The  back  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  extending 
from  the  la  ft  vertebra  of  the  neck  to  the  firft  of  the 
tail.  In  reptiles  it  is  fometimes  convex,  fometimes 
more  or  lefs  flattened.  It  is  either  furniflied  with  fcales, 
when  there  extends  along  the  fuperior  furface  a  row  of 
fcales  from  the  neck  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  as  in 
the  guana  and  horned  lizard  ;  or  it  is  furnilhed  with  a 
toothed  future,  when  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trunk 
terminates  in  a  notched  ridge,  as  in  the  chameleon  of 
the  Cape ;  or  is  fupplied  with  a  kind  of  radiated  fin, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  fin  of  a  fifh,  as  in  the  bafililk  ; 
or  it  is  prote&ed  with  a  ftrong  bony  covering,  known 

the  turtle  by  the  name  °f  caliPaJh'  This  is  the  name  by  which 
the  bony  covering  of  the  turtle  is  diftinguiftied.  This 
covering  is  compofed  of  different  pieces  clofely  united 
to  each  other,  and  they  are  fometimes  fmooth  and  con¬ 
vex,  fometimes  ftriated  and  flat,difpofed  in  three  rows; 
and  there  are  about  24  pieces  fituated  on  the  edges  of 
this  covering, 

The  ribs  include  the  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk,  from 
the  neck  to  the  anus.  In  the  tortoifes,  the  ribs  are  de¬ 
fended  by  the  edges  of  the  calipafh,  which  is  here  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  inferior  fhell,  or  bony  covering. 

Abdomen.  The  abdomen  or  belly  conftitutes  the  inferior  part  of 
the  body,  and  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  bread 
or  thorax  to  the  anus.  In  the  tortoifes,  this  part  is 
compofed  of  a  bony  covering  ;  and  in  fome  fpecies  be¬ 
longing  to  this  tribe,  there  are  openings  in  thole  places 
which  correfpond  to  the  head,  the  four  feet,  and  the 
tail  ;  but  in  fome  other  fpecies,  as  in  the  tejludo  clciufu , 
there  is  no  opening  whatever,  but  the  bony  covering  is 
tranfverfely  divided  into  two  parts,  which  play  on  a 
kind  of  hinge,  fo  that  when  the  animal  wifhes  to  move, 
it  opens  the  anterior  divifion  to  put  out  the  head  and 
the  fore  feet  ;  and  in  the  fame  way  for  the  opening  be¬ 
hind.  This  inferior  bony  covering  is  united  with  the 
upper  one  by  means  of  a  cartilage  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  body.  Ihis  is  ufually  known  by  the 
Calipee.  name  of  calipee.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  is  covered 
with  plates  or  fcuta,  which  is  the  cafe  with  mod  of  the 
lizards,  which  have  on  the  inferior  furface  of  the  body, 
very  large  plates  regularly  arranged. 

The  anus  is  not  only  the  paffage  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  excrement,  but  is  befides  the  canal  in  which  are 
contained  the  parts  of  generation  of  the  male  lizards 
and  tortoifes.  The  males  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  genus  Rana,  which  are  deditute  of  thefe  parts,  ejeft 
by  this  opening  the  fluid  which  impregnates  the  ova  of 
the  female 

3.  The  Tail. — This  part  terminates  the  trunk.  Many 
reptiles,  as  thofe  belonging  to  the  genus  Rana,  have  no 
tail  whatever  ;  but  the  animals  belonging  to  the  other 
genera  of  this  order  are  furnilhed  with  a  tail  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths.  The  tail  is  covered  with  fcales,  as  in  al- 
mod  all  the  lizards  ;  and  thefe  fcales  are  fometimes  dif- 
pofed  in  rings  or  circular  bands,  as  in  feveral  lizards  ; 
or  they  are  fomewhat  elevated,  forming  a  kind  of 
notched  appearance  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  tail,  as 
in  the  guana. 

4.  The  Feet.— The  feet  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  this  order  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  quadrupeds  ; 
their  pofition  and  articulations  are  nearly  the  fame,  but 
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they  are  much  fliorter,  and  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  Anatomy, 
from  each  other.  1  he  feet  terminate  in  a  certain  nutn-  '■  — t—  « 
ber  of  toes,  and  thence,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  toes,  affume  different  names  ;  as  tridaftylous, 
tetradaftylous,  & c.  The  ftrmffure  of  the  toes  is  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  other  animals.  They  are  feparafed  from 
each  other,  as  in  lizards  ;  palmated,  when  united  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  membrane,  as  in  the  hind  feet 
of  the  frog;  furnilhed  with  nails  or  claws  at  the  extre¬ 
mity,  which  are  fometimes  flat,  as  in  the  frogs  ;  or 
hooked,  as  in  the  lizards ;  or  deftitute  of  nails  or  claws, 
as  in  the  falamander. 

Internal  Parts. 

Under  the  internal  parts  are  included  the  Ikeletort, 
the  mufcles,  and  the  vifcera. 

1.  Tim  Skeleton. — With  regard  to  the  Ikeleton  of 
reptiles,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ftrudlure  of  the 
bones  is  lefs  complicated  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  and 
the  texture  is  lefs  compaft.  They  poffefs  at  the  fame 
time  fomewhat  of  the  tranfparency  of  cartilages.  The 
bones  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  thorax,  the  fpine,  the  tail,  and  the  feet. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  compofed  of  thofe  of  the  Bones  of 
cranium,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  greateft  the  head- 
number  of  reptiles,  the  cranium  confiftsof  a  Angle  bone. 

The  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  of  the  forehead, 
are  completely  united  in  the  crocodile,  the  chameleon, 
and  lome  others.  I  hey  do  not  feem  to  be  feparated 
by  any  dilfinft  future.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  chame¬ 
leon  terminates  on  each  fide  in  a  feparate  bone,  which 
unites  on  one  hand  with  the  region  of  the  temples,  and 
forms  on  the  other  an  angular  articulation  with  the 
jaw. 

I  he  bones  of  the  neck  are  compofed  of  a  feries  of  Of  the 
vertebrae,  the  number  of  which  varies  in  the  different neck* 
tribes  of  this  order.  The  fpecies  belonging  to  the  genus 
Rana  have  no  cervical  vertebrae  ;  but  in  the  other  tribes 
the  number  varies,  as  has  been  mentioned,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  table. 

Number  of  Vertebrae. 


Chameleon,  2 

Moll  of  the  Lizards,  4 

Crocodile,  7 

Tortoife,  8 


The  number  of  proceffes  with  which  the  vertebrre 
are  furniflied,  alfo  varies.  In  thofe  of  the  chameleon 
there  are  feven  ;  but  in  thofe  of  the  crocodile,  there 
are  nine,  viz.  five  above,  and  four  below. 

The  bones  of  the  thorax  comprehend  thofe  of  the  Of  the  the* 
vertebral  column,  correfponding  to  this  cavity,  the  ribs,rax* 
and  the  fternum.  The  vertebrae,  which  correfpond  to 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  are  not  the  fame  in  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  belonging  to  this  order.  In  the  crocodile 
there  are  only  12,  but  in  the  chameleon,  the  number 
amounts  to  18.  Each  of  thefe  vertebras  is  in  general 
furniflied  with  feven  proceffes,  which  are  fometimes 
Ample  and  fometimes  fpiny. 

The  ribs  are  wanting  in  the  reptiles  belonging  to  Ribs, 
the  genus  Rana:  the  falamander  alfo  is  deftitute  of  ribs. 

In  the  other  tribes  they  are  always  found,  but  unequal 
in  number.  In  the  tortoife  there  are  eight  on  each 
fide;  in  the  crocodile  12;  in  the  chameleon  18.  The 

ribs 


i 


Sternum. 


>pine. 


eet. 


capula. 


ribs  are  articulated  with  one  vertebra  only;  but  in  the 
ftrufture  and  articulations  of  thefe  bones  there  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  crocodile  and  chameleon.  The  two 
firft  and  the  two  laft  ribs  of  the  crocodile  do  not  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  fternum.  The  cartilages  which  attach  the 
other  eight  are  broken,  fo  that  each  rib  from  the  verte¬ 
bra  to  the  fternum  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  one  of 
which  is  bony,  the  other  two  cartilaginous.  ’  In  the 
chameleon  the  two  firft  anterior  ribs  are  not  fupported 
by  the  fternum ;  the  four  following  are  attached  to  it 
by  means  of  appendages  which  form  at  the  point  of 
junftion  an  angle  with  the  ribs,  and  which  are  not 
compofed  of  a  fubftance  purely  cartilaginous,  but  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  ribs.  The  10  other  following  ribs 
do  not  reach  the  fternum.  Each  is  joined  to  that  which 
is  oppofed  to  it  by  a  bony  appendage,  forming  an  arch 
on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  three 
laft  are  loofe,  feparated,  and  as  it  were  truncated  in  the 
middle. 

The  fternum  or  breaft-bone  is  a  flat  bone,  placed  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  the  figure  and  dimen- 
fions  of  which  vary  confiderably.  In  the  crocodile 
this  bone  reaches  to  the  third  rib  ;  it  is  compofed  of  a 
fingle  piece,  having  at  its  upper  part  a  kind  of  carti¬ 
lage  which  forms  a  point  towards  the  throat,  and  which 
enlarging  at  the  Tides  covers  the  clavicles.  The  fternum 
of  the  chameleon  and  the  frog  is  compofed  of  four 
bones,  the  firft  of  which  is  very  large. 

The  back  bone  comprehends  the  vertebra  which 
occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  including  thofe  of 
the  loin'.  In  the  chameleon  there  are  22  ;  in  the  cro¬ 
codile  19,  and  in  the  gray  lizard  22. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  tail  form  the  pofterior  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  fpiral  column.  Their  number  is  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  its  length.  The  tail  of  the  chameleon  is 
turn i filed  with  50  vertebrae  ;  that  of  the  crocodile  33, 
and  that  of  the  gray  lizard  60.  All  thefe  vertebra 
are  furnifhed  with  tranfverfe,  oblique,  and  fpinous  pro¬ 
files,  excepting  thofe  towards  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  are  ufually  deftitute  of  the  oblique  procefles. 

The  bones  of  the  feet  bear  a  confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  other  animals.  The  fore  feet  are 
compofed  of  the  fcapula,  the  humerus,  the  cubitus  and 
radius,  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and 
the  joints  of  the  toes. 

The  fcapula  or  fhoulder-blade  is  fometimes  fin'le, 
and  fometimes  double,  in  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
order.  The  frog,  the  chameleon,  and  the  falamander, 
have  only  one  ;  but  it  is  of  fuch  a  length  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  dorfal  fpine  to  the  fternum,  with  which 
it  is  articulated,  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  clavicle. 
In  the  tortoifes  and  crocodile,  there  are  two  fhoulder- 
blades,  viz.  one  on  the  back,  and  one  placed  anteriorly, 
and  articulated  with  the  fternum.  1  hefe  alfo  perform 
the  funftions  of  the  clavicle.  The  humerus  is  articu¬ 
lated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  fcapula,  and  with  the 
two  bones,  the  cubitus  and  radius  of  the  arm,  on  the 
other.  The  two  latter  bones,  the  cubitus  and  radius, 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  between  the  humerus 
and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus.  Thefe 
latter  are  fituated  between  the  two  bones  of  the  fore¬ 
arm,  and  the  phalanges  or  joints  of  the  toes. 

The  hind  feet  are  compofed  alfo  of  the  femur  or 
thigh-bone,  the  tibia,  and  the  peronea  of  the  leg  ;  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus,  and  the  phalanges 
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or  joints  of  the  toes.  Thefe,  excepting  that  they  differ  Anatomy, 
fomewhat  in  ftrufture,  bear  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  ~  ■  ■-v  —  _i 
thofe  of  the  fore  feet,  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecef- 
fary  to  enumerate  or  deferibe  them  particularly. 

2.  The  Muscles. —  I  he  mufcles  are  the  inftruments  Mufcles  of 
of  motion.  IT  he  mufcles  of  the  back  of  the  crocodile  the  back, 
take  their  origin  from  the  vertebrae  and  ribs,  and  they 
are  attached  by  means  of  their  tendons,  to  the  bands 
or  rings  which  are  formed  by  the  tubercles  of  the 
back.  Thefe  tendons  aft  in  different  direftions  ;  fome 
of  them  pull  thefe  bands  from  above  downwards,  while 
others  pull  them  from  below  upwards.  The  ufe  of 
thefe  mufcles  is  apparently  to  lock  together  more 
ftrongly  the  rings  of  which  the  tubercles  of  the  back 
are  compofed. 

The  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  in  the  fame  animal,  of  the  ab- 
which  are  four  in  number,  one  external,  and  one  in-domen. 
ternal  on  each  fide,  are  not  only  different  from  thofe  of 
other  quadrupeds  in  number,  but  alfo  in  their  fituation 
and  ftrufture.  The  external  mufcle  is  placed  upon  the 
rib',  and  the  internal  under  them,  immediately  above 
all  the  vifeera,  which  it  embraces  in  the  manner  of  a 
peritoneum.  The  internal  mufcle  is  attached  on  one 
fide  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  tranfverfe 
procefles  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  and  on  the  other  it 
terminates  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  envelopes  all  the 
inteftines  in  the  form  of  a  membrane.  The  fibres  of 
thefe  two  mufcles  are  difpofed  lengthwife. 

3.  T  he  Viscera. — The  parts  contained  in  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  are  the  vifeera.  Thefe  are 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  fiomach,  the  intef¬ 
tines,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the  kidneys. 

The  brain  is  fituated  within  the  cavity  of  the  fkull.  Brain. 

This  organ,  in  reptiles,  is  in  general  of  fmall  fize.  The 
brain  of  the  chameleon,  which  is  of  areddifh  or  gravifh 
red  colour,  is  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter.  The 
fame  organ  in  the  crocodile  is  very  fmall,  and  fimilar  to 
that  of  fi (lies.  The  cavity  within  which  it  is-contained, 
does  not  exceed  14  lines  in  length,  and  about  1  2  in 
breadth  and  depth. 

The  heart  is  a  ftrong  mufcular  body,  from  which  pro- Heart, 
ceed  the  great  arteries,  and  in  which  the  great  veins 
terminate.  From  the  contraftile  force  of  this  organ, 
the  blood  receives  its  firft  impulfe.  The  heart  in  this 
order  of  animals  is  fmall.  It  has  in  general  been  con- 
fidered  as  having  only  one  ventricle  and  two  auricles  ; 
differing  from  the  heart  of  the  more  perfeft  animals, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  two  ventricles  and  two  auricles. 

But  from  the  obfervations  of  later  naturalifts,  it  would 
appear  that  t lie  ftrufture  of  the  heart  of  reptiles  has  not 
been  accurately  delcribed;  for,  according  to  fome  ana- 
tomifts  and  phyfiologifts,  the  heart  of  this  order  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  really  double  ;  that  is,  confiding  of  two  au¬ 
ricles  which  have  a  direft  communication  with  each 
other,  and  two  ventricles  as  in  other  animal'. 

I  he  lungs  which  cnnftitute  the  principal  organ  ofLungs. 
refpiration,  are  fpongy  cellular  bodies,  in  which  the 
bronchia  or  air-veffels  are  ramified.  The  fubftance  of 
which  tne  lungs  of  reptiles  are  compofed,  is  not  fil  thy 
and  parenchymatous  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds,  but  they 
confill  of  a  bundle  of  veficles  divided  into  two  lubes. 

I  he  lungs  of  the  turtle  are  remai  kable  for  a  reticle 
which  adheres  to  their  furfnee  on  the  left  tide,  and 
which  may  be  contrafted  and  dilate  d  nt  the  pleafure  of 
the  animal.  It  is  conjeftured,  that  it  is  by  means  of 
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tins  organ,  like  the  fwimming  bladder  in  fifties,  that  the 
turtle  raifes  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 

The  ftomaeh,  which  is  deftined  to  receive  the  food, 
is  fituated  between  the  gullet  and  the  internal  canal. 
This  organ  in  reptiles  is  very  like  that  of  birds.  The 
ftomaeh  of  a  crocodile  four  feet  long  is  not  larger  than 
four  inches  in  length,  and  the  feme  in  breadth ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  compefed  are  neither 
fo  ftrong,  nor  fo  numerous,  as  thofe  of  the  ftomaeh  of 
birds,  they  form  a  body  which  is  incapable  of  extenfion 
or  enlargement.  This  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
believe  what  is  faid  of  the  crocodile,  of  its  prodigious 
voracity,  fwnliowing  animals  of  fo  confiderable  a  fine, 
fince  it  is  neither  furnifhed  with  teeth  fit  for  the  mafti- 
cation  of  its  food,  nor  a  ftomaeh  of  fufficient  capacity 
to  receive  fo  great  a  quantity. 

The  inteftines  form  a  canal  compofed  of  different 
convolutions,  extending  from  the  fcomach  to  the  anus. 
It  is  quite  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  minuter  deferip- 
tion,  than  merely  to  Rate,  that  they  are  divided,  as  in 
other  animals,  into  great  and  fmall.  In  the  crocodile 
and  other  reptiles,  the  inteftines  going  out  from  the  fto- 
mach,  form  two  great  convolutions  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
birds.  They  are  afterwards  convoluted  in  different 
ways,  till  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  anus. 

The  liver  is  the  organ  deftined  for  the  fecretion  of 
bile.  In  this  order  of  animals  it  is  large,  and  divided 
into  two  unequal  lobes,  between  which  the  heart  is  fitu¬ 
ated.  The  right  lobe  is  fomewhat  larger,  and  the  gall 
bladder  occupies  the  middle  of  this  lobe. 

The  fpleen  is  an  organ  placed  on  the  left  fide.  In 
this  fituation  it  is  expofed  to  the  preffure  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The  fpleen  of 
frogs  is  double,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  In  the  croco¬ 
dile  it  is  oval,  fomewhat  oblong  and  equal  at  the  two 
extremities.  The  fubftance  of  which  this  organ  is  com¬ 
pofed,  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  large  whitilh  points 
on  a  dark  red  ground. 

The  kidneys  are  bodies  of  an  oval  lengthened  form, 
fituated  within  the  abdomen,  and  deftined  for  the  fecre¬ 
tion  of  urine.  In  the  frog,  between  the  kidneys  and 
the  tefticles,  there  are  certain  appendages  which  re¬ 
ferable  fome  kind  of  leaves.  The  kidneys  are  attached 
to  the  back,  having  at  their  pofterior  extremity  the  fe- 
minal  veffels.  The  urinary  bladder  is  fituated  near  the 
orifice  of  the  anus. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Phy/iology,  Manners ,  and  Habits 
of  Reptiles. 

We  {hall  now,  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
pofed,  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  phyfiology,  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  reptiles. 

From  the  fmall  proportion  of  brain,  and  dull  habits 
of  reptiles,  it  feems  to  be  juftly  concluded  that  their 
fenfes  are  not  very  acute. 

Sense  of  Sight. — Of  all  the  fenfes,  that  of  fight  is 
probably  the  mod  perfedf  among  reptiles  ;  but  as  their 
moft  common  haunts  are  on  the  lhores  of  the  ocean,  or 
the  margin  of  lakes  and  of  ftagnant  waters,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are  ftrongiy  and 
inceffantly  reflected,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  eyes  of 
thefe  animals  fhould  be  protefted  from  the  too  powerful 
ampreflions  of  light.  For  this  purpofe  the  moveable 
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eye-lids,  and  the  nictitating  membrane,  are  peculiarly  phyfiologj 
fitted  ;  as  by  their  means  the  animal  is  enabled  to  di-  v — - 

minifh  the  quantity  of  light  received  into  the  eye.  The  Peculiari,- 
peculiar  power  which  many  of  them  poffefs  alfo  of  con- ^®sfem  th" 
lra6bng  and  dilating  the  pupil  at  pleafure,  like  the  cat, 
and  fome  ether  animals,  which  feek  their  prey  in  the 
dar':,  extends  the  utility  of  this  organ,  and  renders  it 
more  fenfibls  and  delicate.  From  this  peculiar  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  eye,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  fee  objects  at 
a  confiderable  aiftance,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  purfue  its 
prey  in  the  dark,  or  at  great  depths  under  the  furface 
of  the  water  circumftances  which  are  highly  neceffary 
for  the  fituation  in  which  many  of  the  tribes  of  reptiles 
are  placed,  and  exadftiy  accommodated  to  their  habits 
and  mode  of  life. 

Sense  of  Hearing. — This  fenfe  in  reptiles  is  pro- Not  very 
bably  r.ot  very  acute.  The  ftrudture  of  the  internal acute* 
ear  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  more  per- 
fedi  animals.  Indeed  fome  of  the  parts  which  feem  to 
render  perception  more  acute,  are  wanting  in  thefe 
animals.  There  is  neither  cochlea  nor  fcneflra  ova/is , 
and  the  femicircular  canals  are  deftitute  of  extremities. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  very  thick,  and  the 
bone  immediately  connedled  with  it  is  of  a  very  irre¬ 
gular  figure.  But,  befides,  thefe  animals  have  no  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  whatever,  by  which  means  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  might  be  collected,  and  condenfed  in  the  feat 
of  fenfation.  In  place  of  thefe  external  parts,  there  are 
only  very  narrow  openings,  which  can  admit  but  a 
fmall  number  of  vibratory  undulations.  As  a  farther 
proof  of  the  dulnefs  of  this  fenfe  in  thefe  animals,  few 
of  them  emit  any  found,  excepting  a  harfh  croaking, 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  their  perception  of 
found  is  very  indiftindt,  or  they  are  deftitute  of  the  or¬ 
gans  neceffary  to  exprefs  it ;  otherwife,  with  thefe  re- 
quifites,  the  habit  of  hearing  diftindlly  would  very  foon 
improve  the  power  of  expreflion. 

Sense  of  Smelling. — Almoft  all  reptiles  are  fur- Suppofed 
nilhed  with  the  external  organs  of  this  fenfe.  Thetobemo> 
noftrils  of  the  crocodile  are  placed  in  a  round  fpace,Per^e<^‘ 
filled  with  a  black,  foft,  and  fpongy  fubftance  ;  thofe 
of  the  tortoife  and  lizard  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
fnoirt,  and  confift  of  two  very  diftindt  openings.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  from  anatomical  infpedtion,  that  the 
nerves  which  terminate  in  thefe  organs  are  of  a  very 
large  fize,  which  circumftance  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  muft  be  pretty  acute.  But 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  great  proportion  of  reptiles 
have  their  abode  in  the  midft  of  putrid  marfhes,  it 
would  incline  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  fenfe  of  fmelling 
is  not  very  acute. 

Dr  Townfon,  in  fome  experiments  which  he  made 
with  the  water  lizard,  very  -juftly  concludes,  that  their 
fenfe  of  fmell  is  extremely  acute.  “  I  kept,  fays  he,  a 
confiderable  number  of  water  lizards,  in  ajar,  which  I 
fed  from  time  to  time  with  worms;  if  they  were  in  the 
greateft  ftillnefiq  and  I  aropt  in  a  worm  ever  fo  gent¬ 
ly,  they  all  immediately  began  to  fight,  each  attacking 
its  neighbour  and  feizing  it  by  the  foot  or  tail.  This 
was  not  a  contention  for  the  worm,  which  often  lay  for 
a  fihort  time  unnoticed,  but  it  originated  rather  from 
the  acutenefs  of  their  fenfe.  of  fmell,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  informed  them  of  the  prefence  of  their  food,  and  in 
the  dullnefs  of  their  diferiminating  powers.  This  is  fi¬ 
milar  to  what  I  have  invariably  obferved  in  frogs  and 

toads. 
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Phyfiolofy.  toads,  which  will  fuffer  their  natural  food  to  remain  be¬ 
fore  them  untouched,  yet  feize  it  inftantly  on  the  fmall- 
eft  motion  it  makes.  It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  this 
inftindl  that  I  was  able  in  winter  to  feed  my  conllant 
companion  and  favourite  pet,  Mufidora. 

“  Before  the  flies,  which  were  her  ufual  food,  had 
difappeared  in  autumn,  I  colledled  a  great  quantity  as 
provifion  for  winter.  When  I  laid  them  betore  her,  (he 
took  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  the  moment  I  moved  them 
with  my  breath  Ihe  fprang  and  ate  them.  Once  when 
flies  were  fcarce,  I  cut  fome  flelh  of  a  tortoife  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  moved  them  by  the  fame  means,  fhe  feized 
them,  but  inftantly  rejected  them  from  her  tongue. 
After  I  had  obtained  her  confidence,  Ihe  ate  from  my 
fingers  dead  as  well  as  living  flies. 

“  Frogs  will  fly  at  the  moving  (hadow  of  any  fmall 
objedts,  and  both  frogs  and  toads  will  foon  become  fo 
tame  as  to  fit  on  one’s  hand  and  be  carried  from  one 
fide  of  the  room  to  the  other,  to  catch  the  flies  as  they 
fettle  on  the  wall.  At  Gottingen,  I  made  them  my 
guards  for  keeping  thefe  troublefome  creatures  from  my 
deffert  of  fruit,  and  they  acquitted  themfelves  to  my  fa- 
tisfadlion.  I  have  feen  the  fmall  tree-frogs  eat  humble 
bees,  not  indeed  without  a  battle  ;  they  are  in  general 
obliged  to  rejedl  them,  being  incommoded  by  their 
flings  and  hairy  roughnefs;  but  at  each  attempt  the  bee 
is  further  covered  with  the  vifeid  matter  from  their 
tongue,  and  is  then  eafily  fwallowed. 

“  Nothing  appears  more  awkward  and  ludicrous  than 
a  frog  engaged  with  a  large  worm  or  little  fnake  ;  for 
nature  feems  to  have  put  a  reftraint  upon  their  voracity, 
by  forming  them  very  inapt  to  ftize  and  hold  their  lar¬ 
ger  prey.  One  of  my  largeft  frogs,  whether  the  runa 
iemporaria ,  or  efculenta,  I  forget,  fwallowed  in  my 
prj fence  an  anguis  fragilis  near  a  fpan  long,  which  in 
*  Trails  cn  its  flruggles,  frequently  got  half  its  body  out  again  ; 
u  n  wjlen  Qoujpletply  fwallowed,  its  contortions  were  very 
vifible  in  the  flaccid  fides  of  the  conqueror*.” 

Sense  of  Taste. — If  the  perception  of  tafte  is  to 
be  taken  in  proportion  to  the  fenfibility  of  .the  organ 
which  is  the  feat  of  it,  this  fenfe  in  reptiles  mud  be 
confidered  as  the  feebleft  of  the  whole.  The  tongue  of 
mod  reptiles  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  an  inftrument 
for  feizing  its  prey,  than  as  an  organ  dellir.i-d  for  the 
perception  of  tafte;  and  for  the  former  purpofe  it  is  re¬ 
markably  fitted,  both  from  its  ftrudlure  and  rm  chanifm, 
by  which  means  the  animal  can  projtdl  it  inftanta- 
neoufly  from  its  mouth,  and  alfo  from  the  vifeid  fluid 
which  is  fecreted  on  its  furface.  We  have  already  de- 
feribed,  in  fpeaking  of  the  anatomy  of  reptiles,  this 
peculiarity  of  ftrudlure  in  the  tongue  of  the  chame¬ 
leon. 
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Me. 


Sense  of  Touch. — This  fenfe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  very  acute  in  this  order  of  animals.  Mi'll  of  them 
have  the  body  covered  with  hard  feales,  with  large  tu¬ 
bercles,  or  with  a  llrong  bony  fubftance.  In  a  great 
number  belonging  to  this  order,  the  extremities  of  the 
feet  even  are  furnilhed  with  feales;  and  the  toes  are 
fo  united  together,  that  they  can  only  be  applied  with 
difficulty  to  the  furface  of  bodies.  And  if  in  fome 
lizards  it  is  found  that  the  toes  are  long,  and  diflindlly 
feparated  from  each  other,  the  inferior  furface  is  co¬ 
vered.  either  with  a  hard  (kin  or  with  very  thick 
feales,  which  muft  undoubtedly  deprive  this  part  of  all 
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fenfibility.  The  fenfe  of  touch,  therefore,  in  reptiles,  phyfiology. 

may,  in  general,  be  confidered  as  dull  and  imperfedl.  - a 

Circulation  of  the  Blood. — In  animals  which 
have  been  ufually  dignified  with  the  name  of  perfeB , 
and  which  are  furnilhed  with  a  double  heart,  the  blood 
which  has  been  colledled  from  all  parts  of  the  body, 
returns  to  the  right  fide  of  the  heart ;  is  thence  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  lungs  ;  from  the  lungs  it  paffes  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  heart,  and  thence  is  again  dillributed  through 
the  body.  But  this  courfe  of  the  blood  can  only  go  on 
when  the  fundlion  ot  refpiration  continues  without  in¬ 
terruption  ;  becaufe  on  the  ceffation  of  the  adlion  of  the 
lungs,  the  circulation  through  them  is  interrupted  ;  and 
therefore,  without  fome  other  ftrudlure  of  the  heart,  the 
circulation  through  the  body  muft  flop,  and  the  death 
of  the  animal  enfue. 

Many  of  the  animals  included  under  the  order  of  rep-  Peculiari- 
tiles  are  d i lli ngui Hied  hv  a  peculiarity  of  ftrudlure, XT  ofthe 
which  allows  the  circulation  to  go  on  during  the  necef-circuiatioii’ 
fary  interruption  of  the  fundlion  of  refpiration  to  which 
they  are  fubjedled.  The  blood  therefore,  inllead  of 
palling  through  the  lungs,  is  conveyed  through  an  ob¬ 
long  opening  called  foramen  ovale ,  fituated  between  the 
two  auricles,  and  is  dilcharged  diredtly  from  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  into  the  aorta.  Hence  it  is  that  thefe 
animals  come  under  the  denomination  of  cold-blooded. 

This  diminifhed  temperature  of  the  blood  is  aferibed  to 
the  lefs  complicated  circulation  which  goes  on  in  their 
fyftem.  For  the  blood  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation 
being  lefs  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
undergoes  fewer  of  thefe  changes,  on  which,  according 
to  the  prefent  chemical  theory  of  refpiration,  the  ttm- 
perature  of  the  body,  or  animal  beat,  depends. 

RESFIRATION. — The  fundlion  of  refpiration  exhibits  Refpiration 
one  of  the  greateft  peculiarities  in  the  animals  belonging  ilifferent 
to  the  order  of  reptiles.  For,  as  in  thefe  animals  the  ,h<lt 

ftrudlure  of  the  thorax,  and  the  other  parts  neceffary  to  jT 

the  procefs  of  refpiration  in  other  animals  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  means  alfo  by  which  it  is  condudled  in  them 
muft  alfo  be  different.  It  is  to  Dr  Townfon  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  phy¬ 
fiology  of  reptiles.  This  naturaliil,  as  he  himfelf  ob- 
ferves,  at  leall  revived  a  dodlrine  which  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  former  phyfiologifts,  to  whom  it  ieems 
to  ha<e  been  dillindlly  known.  Among  thefe  he  men¬ 
tions  Laurenti,  who,  in  his  Synopjts  Repti/ium ,  has  de¬ 
rived  the  ebaradfer  of  his  clals  from  the  peculiar  mode 
of  refpiration  of  thefe  animals,  of  w  hich  he  fays  that  they 
are  furnilhed  with  lungs,  but  are  deftitute  of  diaphragm 
and  ribs,  but  by  means  of  the  gular  pouch  the  air  is  al¬ 
ternately  drawn  into  this  refervoir,  and  by  its  contrac¬ 
tions  propelled  to  the  lung*. 

In  quadrupeds,  Dr  Townfon  obferves,  there  are  no 
perceptible  motions  in  the  throat,  excepting  tbofe  which 
accompany  the  procefs  of  deglutition  ;  but  in  the  frog 
tribe,  whether  they  are  awake  or  alleep,  if  they  are  not 
excluded  from  the  air,  there  are  fume  remarkable  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  throat  which  are  quick  and  conllant  ;  thefe 
are  the  motions  which  are  fubfervient  to  infpiration. 

The  bony  and  mufcular  parts,  which  in  hot-blooded  Pfofe,&  0f 
animals  are  the  mechanical  inflruments  of  refpiration infpiritiao. 
are  entirely  wanting  in  this  order  of  amphibia.  It  mull 
then  be  by  means  of  fome  oilier  contrivance,  that  ilicy 
are  enabled  to  fill  the  lungs  with  air.  In  the  hot- 
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Phyfiology.  blooded  animals  tbe  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  thorax  effe&s  this,  but  in  this  tribe  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  accomplilhed  by  the  dilatations  and  contractions 
of  the  throat.  When  the  cavity  of  the  throat  is  enlarged 
the  air  ruihes  through  the  noftrils  and  fills  it  j  the  noftrils 
being  clofed  by  their  proper  raufcles,  the  glottis  is  open¬ 
ed  ;  the  mufcles  defigned  for  this  office  contract,  diminiffi 
the  cavity  of  the  throat,  and  impel  the  air  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  it  into  the  lungs;  and  in  this  way,  he  adds,  is 
infpiration  performed  in  thefe  animals. 

“  When  the  lungs,  fays  he,  were  laid  bare,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  that  thefe  did  not  inflate,  if  the  frog,  exhaufted 
with  pain  and  lofs  of  blood,  or  when  the  noftrils  were 
covered  with  it,  opened  its  mouth  to  take  in  a  greater 
fupply  of  air,  till  the  throat  contracted  ;  this,  then,  was 
the  immediate  confequence.  Likewife,  if  I  put  a 
tube  down  the  throat,  the  glottis  and  mouth  being  by 
this  kept  open,  the  lungs  collapfed,  and  in  this  ftate  re¬ 
mained  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  tube  was  removed,  refpira- 
tion  immediately  recommenced:  nothing  fimilar  to  this 
is  to  be  obferved  in  hot-blooded  animals. 

©f  expira-  “  Expiration  is  very  eafily  accomplilhed  ;  for,  the 
glottis  and  the  noftrils  being  open,  the  lungs  by  their 
own  contraction  from  a  ftate  of  diftention,  and  by  their 
own  weight,  aided  by  that  of  fuperincumbent  parts,  will 
gradually  expel  the  air  ;  but  the  mufcles  which  cover 
the  fides  aCt  alfo  on  this  occafion,  and  in  their  croakings, 
(which,  in  the  time  of  their  amours,  are  heard  to  a  great 
diftance),  with  great  force.  But  in  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
pirations  of  thefe  animals,  no  more  than  in  quadrupeds, 
do  the  lungs  wholly  collapfe ;  if  not  viewed  with  at¬ 
tention,  no  motion  is  ever  perceived  in  their  fides, 
though  there  is  a  regular  contraction  and  diftention. 
They  likewife  have  the  faculty  of  compreffing  one  lobe 
of  the  lungs  fingly,  by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles 
of  that  fide  ;  this  is  eafily  induced  by  touching  them 
gently  on  the  fide  with  a  pin  or  other  lharp  body. 

“  As  thefe  animals  are  known  to  be  able  to  live  a 
much  longer  time  without  air  than  thofe  with  hot  blood, 
it  has  been  faid  by  many  that  they  refpire  flower.  But 
although  probably  they  do  not  vitiate  fo  much  air,  they 
refpire  very  rapidly.  Man  refpires  about  twenty  times 
in  a  minute  :  and,  according  to  Forgaro,  birds,  which 
breathe  the  quickeft  of  all  hot-blooded  animals,  from 
25  to  50  ;  but  the  efculent  frog  ( rana  efculenta ),  re¬ 
fpires  about  70  times  in  a  minute  ;  the  rana  variabihs 
(a  fpecies  of  toad),  about  100,  and  the  tree  frog 
( rana  arborea),  fo  rapidly  that  I  could  not  reckon  the 
number  of  the  motions  of  its  throat.  The  contractions 
of  the  throat  I  have  confidered  as  infpirations  ;  yet,  as 
the  noftrils  do  not  clofe  with  each  contraction,  I  cannot 
venture  to  affirm  that  at  each  the  whole  contents  of  the 
throat  are  driven  into  the  lungs.  As  there  is  frequently 
one  contraction  in  four  or  five  greater  than  the  reft,  it 
may  be  then  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  air  is  driven 
into  them.  When  thefe  animals  fleep,  and  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  thefe  motions  are  flower  and  more  feeble. 

“  According  then  to  the  doCtrine  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  mechanifm  of  refpiration  in  the  frog  tribe, 
which  may  eafily  be  fubjeCted  to  experiment,  and  then 
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thrown  afide,  if  it  bears  not  this  teft,  but  candidly  re-  phyfisl0?v. 
ceived  if  it  does,  their  lungs  poffefs  no  fecret  power  of  t- 
dilatation,  any  more  than  thofe  of  hot-blooded  animals. 

In  both,  this  organ  is  inaCtive  in  refpiration,  which  pro- 
cefs  principally  differs  in  this,  that,  whilft  in  the  hot- 
blooded  the  air  is  fucked  into  the  lungs  by  the  expanjion 
of  the  thorax  ;  it  is  driven  into  them ,  in  the  frog  tribe,  by 
the  motions  of  the  throat. 

“  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  anatomically  the  MechaniCi* 
mechanifm  fubfervient  to  refpiration;  and  when,  for  of  refpira- 
the  fake  of  brevity,  in  fpeaking  of  the  throat,  I  maked°n» 
ufe  of  the  terms  of  mufcles  of  infpiration  and  expiration, 

I  mean  by  the  former  thofe  mufcles  which  ferve  for 
forming  a  vacuum  in  the  throat,  and  by  the  latter  thofe 
which  ferve  to  diminilh  it. 

“  Instruments  of  Respiration.-— When  the  Ikin 
is  ftripped  off  from  the  throat,  a  broad  mufcle  comes 
into  view,  which  is  the  mylo-hyoideus.  It  covers  the 
whole  throat,  being  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
maxilla  to  the  condyles;  its  fibres  run  tranfverfely,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  maxilla  through  its  whole  length. 

In  the  middle,  from  the  point  of  this  bone,  it  becomes 
thin  and  membranous,  but  at  the  condyles  thicker  ;  it 
is  not  united  with  the  os  hyoides,  as  in  man,  but  {light¬ 
ly  conneded  with  the  Ikin.  When  the  cavity  of  the 
throat  is  diminiffied,  its  mufcular  fibres  are  feen  evi¬ 
dently  to  contraCl,  but  chiefly  at  the  condyles,  where 
the  mufcle  is  thickeft.  Thus,  this  mufcle  feems  well 
adapted  to  affift  in  driving  the  air  from  the  throat 
into  the  lungs ;  neverthelefs,  if  it  be  cut  away,  re¬ 
fpiration  continues. 

“  The  mylo-hyoideus  being  cut  away,  the  genio- 
hyoidei  appear  ;  and,  under  thefe,  in  the  middle,  is  the 
mufcle  of  the  tongue  ;  the  mufcle  at  the  point  of  the 
maxilla,  the  fterno-hyoidei  and  the  coraco-hyoidei  are 
likewife  feen.  The  genio-hyoidei,  which  are  flit  where 
the  fterno-hyoidei  are  inferted  in  the  os  hyoides,  from 
their  direClion  and  connection,  ought,  one  would  think, 
greatly  to  affift  in  drawing  tlte  os  hyoides  forwards,  and 
by  this  means  diminifli  the  cavityof  the  throat;  yet  thefe 
being  cut  away,  refpiration  continues. 

“  The  fterno-hyoidei  are  ftrong  and  powerful ;  they 
rife  from  the  whole  length  of  the  laft  bone  of  the  fler- 


num,  and  are  inferted  all  along  the  os  hyoides.  As  the 


os  hyoides  is  not  in  the  fame  direction  as  the  fternum, 
but  higher,  and  its  cornua,  which  are  fattened  by  the 
ftylo-hyoidei,  likewife  higher  and  oblique,  thefe  mufcles 
in  their  contractions  draw  this  bone  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  thus  form  a  cavity  in  the  throat, 
Thefe  are  the  principal  mufcles  ufed  in  forming  thi3 
cavity,  and  when  they  are  cut  refpiration  ceafes. 

“  The  coraco-hyoidei  rife  from  the  inferior  fide  of 
the  neck  of  the  fcapula,  and  are  inferted  into  the  os 
hyoides  near  the  infertions  of  the  fterno-hyoidei.  They 
direCt  the  movements  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  draw  it 
downwards ;  one  being  cut,  this  bone  lofes  its  natural 
direClion  and  inclines  to  the  other  fide. 

“  If  we  fearch  deeper,  we  find  the  ftylo-hyoidei 
mufcles,  otherwife  the  confriBores  medii pharyngis,  (b) 
of  which  there  are  three  pairs  (c).  One  pair,  which  is 

ftronger 


(b)  Either  the  ftylo-hyoidei  or  thefe  conftriClors  are  wanting. 

(c)  In  the  common  toad  ( Rana  Bufo ),  and  in  the  Rana  variabi/is ,  I  only  found  two  pairs. 
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Phvfiology.  ftronger  than  the  reft,  rifcs  from  the  pofterior  region  of 

' - r*“ ~  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  points  of  the  cornua  of 

the  os  hyoides.  The  other  two  pairs  have  the  fame 
origin,  and  are  likewife  inferted  into  the  cornua  of  the 
fame  bone,  but  more  forward.  Thefe  mufcles  are  like- 
wife  of  great  moment  in  contracting  the  cavity  of  the 
throat,  by  elevating  the  os  hyoides,  and  drawing  it  for¬ 
ward.  I  have  obfcrved  forae  mufcular  fibres  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  ftylo-hyoidei,  upon  the  membrane  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  mufcles  now  delcribed,  and 
which  forms  the  interior  part  of  the  throat :  thefe  may 
aflift  likewife  as  conftriCtors. 

“  If  we  take  away  the  mufcles  and  the  membrane  of 
the  throat,  leaving  only  the  fterno-hyoidei  mufcles,  al¬ 
though  refpiration  is  now  totally  dellroyed,  the  motions 
ufed  in  relpiration  continue.  The  os  hyoides  is  it  ill 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  glottis  opens 
and  (huts,  but  the  lungs  remain  collapfed  ;  if  even 
all  the  mufcles  which  move  the  os  hyoides,  are  cut 
away,  the  glottis,  whofe  mufcles  remain  untouched,  con¬ 
tinues  to  open  and  (hut,  juft  as  in  hot-blooded  animals, 
whofe  refpiration  is  deftroyed  by  a  large  wound  in  the 
thorax,  and  efforts  to  refpire  continue,  though  ineffec¬ 
tual  to  remove  the  painful  fcnfation  of  incipient  fuffo- 
cation. 

“  On  expiration  little  is  to  be  faid  ;  I  have  always 
found  the  lungs  of  thefe  animals,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
to  collapfe  as  loon  as  the  glottis  is  open ;  yet,  a;  I  have 
already  obfcrved,  the  oblique  mufcles,  which  extend 
from  the  glottis  to  the  os  pubis,  and  thus  envelope  the 
lungs  through  their  whole  extent,  have  a  great  power 
to  comprefs  them,  and  thus  produce  expiration.  Whe¬ 
ther  I  have  properly  applied  the  name  of  obliques  to 
thefe  mufcles  I  will  not  contend,  as  I  have  not  exa¬ 
mined  them  with  particular  care  ;  they  may  probably 
be  compofed  of  feveral  mufcles,  but  thus  much  I  have 
obfcrved  that  their  fibres  run  more  or  lefs  tranfverfcly, 
and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  produce  this  ef- 
*  Traci,  o«fcft 

Kat.  Hijl.  Propagation  of  Reptiles. — Although  reptiles, 
P-  l7-  from  their  fcnfcs  being  lefs  acute  than  thofc  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  .fcem  in  general  dull  and  ftupid  ;  on  the  return  of 
fpring,  they  exhibit  a  very  different  character.  As  the 
warm  fcafon  advances,  they  become  lively  and  adlive, 
and  thus  (hew  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  new  fct  of 
defires.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  frog  tribe,  which  at 
no  other  fcafon  of  the  year  emits  the  fmallell  found,  be¬ 
come  , remarkable  for  the  croaking  and  difagreeable 
noifc,  by  means  of  which  they  exprefs  thefc  new  or 
once  dormant  feelings.  When  thefe  feelings  acquire 
force,  even  fome  of  the  external  parts  of  fome  of  the 
frog  tribe  undtrgo  a  change.  The  fort  feet  of  the  male 
are  then  furnifhed  with  a  kind  of  wart,  which  is  fup- 
plicd  with  papillae,  that  it  may  more  firmly  attach  itfclf 
Change  on  to  the  female.  The  male  then  places  itfclf  on  the  back 
the  male  of  the  female,  and  embraces  her  fo  ftrongly  with  the 
°£’  fore  feet,  that  it  can  only  be  fcparated  by  a  confiderable 
force.  In  this  fituation  the  two  remain  together  for 
about  a  month.  About  the  end  of  this  time,  or  fooner 
or  later,  according  to  the.  temperature  of  the  fcafon,  the 
female  begins  to  exclude  t he  ova.  The  eggs  form  a 
kind  of  firing,  and  are  uni'ed  together  by  a  vifcid  mat¬ 
ter,  and  included  in  a  thick  glairy  fubftance.  At  the 
moment  that  the  ova  are  excluded  by  the  female,  the 
male  ejedls  a  fluid  with  which  they  arc  impregnated, 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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at  the  fame  time  giving  a  peculiar  cry  during  the  courfc  Pnyflology. 
of  this  procefs.  So  ftrongly  is  the  male  attached  to  y—  * 
the  female,  that  nothing  can  difturb  or  interrupt  his 
operations.  Nay,  what  will  appear  dill  more  fur- 
prifing,  in  an  experiment  by  Spallanzani,  in  which 
the  head  of  a  male  frog  was  cut  off  in  this  fituation, 
the  animal  continued  for  fome  time  to  impregnate  the 
ova  as  they  were  excluded,  and  died  only  at  the  end  of 
four  hours. 

When  the  ovum  of  the  frog  is  examined  with  theOvaoftka 
microfcope,  a  fmall  point  is  diftinguifhed,  black  on  thefroS* 
one  fide  and  white  on  the  other,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  globule,  whofe  glutinous  and  tranfparent  fubftance  is 
furrounded  with  two  concentric  membranes,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  (hell  of  the  egg.  At  the  end  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  which  is  longer  or  Ihorter,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  fcafon,  the  embryo  begins  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  is  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  tad¬ 
pole.  Spallanzani  has  obfcrved,  that  the  procefs  of  in¬ 
cubation  or  hatching  in  the  ova  of  the  toad  goes  on,  al¬ 
though  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6°  above  zero  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  which 
is  equal  to  about  390  of  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  mention,  that  the  ova  of  the  frog 
are  depofited  and  hatched  in  water.  It  may  be  obfer- 
ved  alfc  that  this  procefs  is  interrupted  in  the  ova  of  the 
toad,  which  happen  to  be  dropt  on  the  earth,  unlefs 
they  are  fupplied  with  moifture. 

The  tadpole,  as  the  procefs  of  incubation  proceeds,  ProgTefs  of 
and  the  organs  which  are  deftined  to  perform  the  func- the  tadpole- 
tions  of  life  are  developed,  exhaufts  the  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter  with  which  it  is  furrounded;  this  gradually  dilates; 
and  the  more  it  increafcs  in  volume,  the  lefs  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  mafs.  It  becomes  at  length  only  a  light  and 
almoft  invifible  fubftance,  from  which  the  tadpole  makes 
a  flinrt  occafional  excurfion  in  the  water,  in  making  its 
firft  efforts  in  fwimming  ;  but  returns  again,  finding 
itfclf  either  unable  to  procure  its  food,  or  to  fupport  it- 
felf  long  in  the  water  on  account  of  the  (hortnefs  of  the 
fins,  which  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  fize.  Eut  a* 
the  little  animal  advances  in  its  growth,  the  glutinous 
matter,  its  former  habitation,  being  entirely  diflipated, 
it  roams  at  large  in  the  waters. 

According  to  the  obfcrvations  of  Swammerdam,  a 
tadpole  is  about  fix  lines  in  length  at  the  end  of  1  5  days 
after  it  has  been  depofited  by  the  female.  The  firft 
traces  of  the  hind  feet  m3y  then  be  feen ;  and  the  place 
of  the  toes  is  marked  with  fo  many  fmall  protuberances. 

In  this  ftage  of  its  progrefs  the  little  animal  exhibits  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  which  it  r.ffume* 
after  the  change  it  is  to  undergo.  The  mouth  is  nut 
placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  but  on  the  lower 
furface  ;  and  when  it  willies  to  fcize  any  objecl  for  its 
prey,  or  to  expel  the  air  from  its  lungs  by  expiration, 
its  motion  in  turning  its  body  is  fo  rapid  and  inftanla- 
neous,  that  the  eye  can  fcarcely  follow  it. 

In  a  tadpole  of  36  d.ivs  old  the  hind  legs  are  pro¬ 
truded  ;  but  the  fore  legs  arc  fome  days  later,  fo  that 
to  fee  them  at  the  fame  period  the  animal  mud  be  open¬ 
ed,  at  lead  the  external  covering  which  veils  in  fome 
meafure,  or  difguifcs  its  future  form.  At  lad,  at  the 
end  of  about  two  months  of  confinement,  which  is  about 
the  middle  of  June,  the  young  frog  having  reached  its 
perfect  form,  and  acquired  fufticient  drength,  burll* 
from  its  prifon.  It  contrives  at  firft  to  contract  its 
R  r  covering 
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Phyfiology. covering  by  elevating  its  back;-  by  this  the  {kin  is 
*“ — torn  near  the  head  of  the  animal,  which  paffes  through 
the  opening.  That  part  of  the  membrane  which  formed 
the  mouth  of  the  tadpole  is  retrafted  over  the  body  ; 
the  fore  legs  are  fucceffively  unfolded  ;  and  the  fkin 
pulhed  to  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  bodv,  leaves 
the  whole  of  it  as  well  as  the  hind  legs  and  the  tail,  un¬ 
covered.  The  tail  then  gradually  diminithing  in  vo¬ 
lume,  at  laft  entirely  difappears,  fo  that  the  fmalleft 
trace  of  it  no  longer  remains  in  the  perfeft  animal. 

According  to  the  lituation  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
period  and  duration  of  the  rainy  feafons  in  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  the  time  of  the  turtle  depofiting  its  eggs  is  regu- 
Time  ct  lated.  At  this  feafon  the  female  quits  the  ocean,  and 
the  turtle  often,  it  is  faid,  makes  a  voyage  of  300  leagues  to  find 
breeding  a  fafe  anc[  convenient  fpot  for  the  reception  of  the  em- 
bryons  of  her  future  offspring.  The  male,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  fome  naturalifts,  accompanies  the 
female  in  this  expedition,  with  the  view  of  reconduft- 
ing  her  to  their  former  haunts.  We  are  informed  that 
they  arrive  in  fuch  multitudes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko  about  the  beginning  of  March,  that  there 
is  not  fufficient  fpace  on  the  (hore  to  contain  them,  fo 
that  vaft  numbers  are  feen  with  their  heads  above 
water,  waiting  the  departure  of  thofe  on  land,  that  they 
may  occupy  their  place.  When  the  turtle  has  reached 
the  (hore,  lhe  fixes  on  a  fpot  covered  with  fand  or 
gravel,  digs  with  her  fins,  in  a  place  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  one  or  more  holes  of  about  afoot  broad  and 
two  feet  deep  ;  and  there  depofits  her  eggs  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  more  than  a  hundred.  She  then  covers  them 
with  a  little  fand,  but  fo  lightly,  that  the  aftion  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun  may  not  be  interrupted  hatching  them. 
The  turtle  depofits  her  eggs  commonly  at  three  different 
times,  a  period  of  fourteen  days  intervening  between 
each  time.  The  danger  to  which  thefe  animals  are 
oxpofed,  when  the  light  of  day  favours  the  purfuit  of 
ihtir  enemies,  and  perhaps  alfo,  it  has  been  conjeftured, 
the  fear  of  fuffering  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun, 
make  them  almoft  always  prefer  the  darknefs  and  temper¬ 
ate  coolnefs  of  night  to  come  on  (here  for  this  purpofe. 

The  period  of  hatching  is  longer  or  (hotter  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  In  more  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  it  continues  about  20  or  25  days.  At 
the  ifinnd  of  St  Vincent,  (one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
i Hands) ,  this  procefs  is  completed  in  17  days;  and  Gu- 
milla  the  hi  (dorian  of  the  river  Oroonoko  afferts,  that 
three  days  only  are  required  for  hatching  on  the  banks 
of  this  river.  He  placed,  he  fays,  a  ltick  near  the 
place  where  the  turtle  depofited  her  eggs,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  fo  great  is  the  influence  of  the  fun 
upon  the  fand,  the  fmall  turtles  had  made  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Travellers  who  have  had  opportunities  of  obferving 
the  fmall  turtles  foon  after  they  are  hatched,  when  they 
are  only  about  an  inch  long,  inform  us,  that  in  this 
Hate  they  do  not  quit  their  holes  during  the  day,  being 
inftinftively  warned  to  proteft  themfelves  in  this  man¬ 
ner  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  voracity  of  birds 
of  prey,  but  they  wait  till  night  to  make  their  way  to 
the  ocean.  “  I  have  been  often  aftonifhed,  (fays  Gumil- 
la),  when  I  have  obferved  that  the  place  where  they 
have  been  hatched,  being  fometimes  half  a  league  dif- 
tant  from  the  river,  they  direft  their  courfe  towards  it 
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without  any  deviation  by  the  (horteft  poflible  way.  Iphyllology. 
have  iometimes  carried  the  young  turtle  to  a  great  dif-  y-— J 

tance  from  the  water.  I  have  covered  them  up  and 
made  feveral  holes  for  them  that  they  might  wander. 

But  I  no  fooner  left  them  at  liberty,  than  they  took  the 
dire  ft  courfe  to  the  river,  without  turning  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.  “  The  inftinft  with  which  thefe- 
little  animals  are  irrmreffed,  conducts  them  towards  the 
neareft  waters,  where  they  find  fafety  and  proper  food., 

1  hey  move  on  very  (lowly,  and  as  yet  too  feeble  to  re¬ 
fill  the  force  of  the  waves,  great  numbers  are  thrown 
back  by  the  furge  on  the  fea  fhore,  where  fea  fowl,  cro¬ 
codiles,  tigers,  and  other  animals  are  in  waiting  to  de¬ 
vour  them,  fo  that  but  a  fmall  number  efcapes  the  nu¬ 
merous  dangers  to  which  they  are  conftantly  exp-ofed. 

It  is  alfo  at  the  return  of  the  fpring  feafon  that  the  Of  the  a£» 
alligator  depofits  its  eggs.  It  lays  about  100  in  thel‘gator- 
fpace  of  one  or  two  days ;  and  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
turtle  covers  them  with  fand,  and,  it  is  faid,  rolls  itfelf 
round  the  place,  that  it  might  be  the  better  concealed 
from  its  enemies.  Having  thus  fecured  its  future  off- 
(pring,  it  returns  to  the  water,  when  the  procefs  of 
hatching  goes  on  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  About  the 
time  that  the  neceflary  period  has  elapfed  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  young  animal,  it  is  faid  that  the  female  re¬ 
turns,  accompanied  by  the  male,  ferapes  up  the  fand, 
and  uncovering  the  eggs,  breaks  the  (hell,  to  allow  the 
young  animal  to  efcape.  It  is  faid  that  the  young  alli¬ 
gator,  before  it  leaves  the  egg,  is  at  lead  fix  inches 
long,  and  that  it  is  rolled  up,  having  its  head  placed 
in  the  centre.  When  the  (hell  is  broken  with  a  Hick, 
they  bite  it  furioufly,  and  fink  their  teeth  in  this  fub- 
ftance.  This  feems  not  improbable,  finceit  is  recorded 
by  different  naturalifts,  that  the  teeth  of  the  young  al¬ 
ligator  are  completely  formed  before  it  leaves  the  egg. 

The  mode  of  propagation,  fo  far  as  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  among  the  tribe  of  lizards,  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  frog.  The  male  remains  for  fome  time  on  the  back 
of  the  female,  embracing  her  clofely.  This  does  not 
prevent  them  from  running  about,  or  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch.  When  the  female  is  about  to  de- 
pofit  her  eggs,  (he  makes  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  about 
two  inches  deep,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  wall ;  in  that 
the  egg  is  dropped  and  covered  with  earth,  and,  as 
in  the  other  tribes,  the  procefs  of  incubation  is  accom- 
plifbed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

But  fome  fpecies  of  lizards  are  viviparous.  This  is 
confidered  by  naturalifls  as  exaftly  the  fame  mode  of 
propagation  as  in  the  others  which  are  produced  from 
eggs,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  procefs  of  in¬ 
cubation  goes  on  in  the  former  within  the  body  of  the 
female,  and  the  young  are  excluded  completely  form¬ 
ed. 

The  Eggs  of  Reptiles. — The  fize  of  the  eggs  ofsizeoftb# 
this  order  of  animals  is  always  proportioned  to  that  of  egg*, 
the  female  by  whom  they  are  produced.  From  the 
fmalleft  fpecies  of  lizard  to  the  huge  crocodile,  they 
may  be  found  of  every  fize.  The  fmalleft  are  fcarcely 
more-than  two  lines  in  diameter,  while  the  largeft  are 
three  inches  long. 

The  covering  of  thefe  eggs  is  different  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes.  In  the  greateft  number,  but  efpeciolly  in 
the  eggs  of  the  turtle,  it  is  flexible,  foft,  and  fimilar  to 
moiftened  parchment.  The  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and 
of  fome  large  lizards,  are  covered  with  a  (hell  of  a  hard, 
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calcareous  fubftance,  like  that  of  the  eggs  of  birds.  It 
is,  however,  confiderably  thicker,  and  confequently  lefs 
brittle. 

In  India  and  America,  thefe  eggs  are  very  much 
fought  after,  and  are  efteemed  by  the  natives  a  very 
rich  and  delicate  food.  About  the  time  that  the  turtle 
depofits  its  eggs  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  repair  to  tire  banks  of  that 
river  with  their  families,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting 
them  ;  and  they  not  only  live  upon  them  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  dry  them,  that  they  may  carry  them 
home  to  be  laid  up  in  Itore  for  their  future  fuften- 
ance. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Indians  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
eggs  of  the  alligator,  which  they  fearch  out  with  great 
induftry,  and  rejoice  when  they  difcover  the  place 
where  they  have  been  depofited.  They  bake  them  when 
they  prepare  them  for  food,  and  although  the  young 
animal  has  begun  to  be  evolved,  or  is  nearly  formed, 
they  are  not  lefs  fcrupulous  in  eating  them. 

Food  of  Reptiles. — It  is  only  in  extraordinary 
cafes  that  reptiles  abftain  from  food  for  any  length  of 
time.  When  they  are  at  perfeft  liberty,  and  find  that 
kind  of  food  which  is  fuited  to  their  nature,  t hey  in  ge¬ 
neral  indulge  in  it  voracioufly.  Frogs  and  lizards  feed 
on  leeches,  worms,  fnails,  beetles,  and  different  fpecies  of 
winged  infedls.  Some  of  the  toads  live  on  aquatic  plants  5 
the  turtles  find  in  the  water  or  on  the  land,  vegetables 
and  Ihell-filh  ;  the  crocodile  is  carnivorous,  and  devours, 
greedily,  fillies,  fea-fowl,  and  turtles ;  and  when  prefi¬ 
xed  by  hunger,  attacks  men,  but  efpecially,  it  is  faid, 
the  negro  race,  whom  he  prefers  to  others.  This  lat¬ 
ter  faft  has  probably  no  foundation  whatever.  The 
very  largeft  crocodiles,  which  are  more  eafily  feen  and 
avoided,  it  is  faid,  employ  fome  artifice  in  feizing  their 
prey.  They  watch  about  the  margin  of  llagnant  wa¬ 
ters,  and  lie  there  covered  with  mud,  like  a  fallen  tree, 
remain  immoveable,  and  patiently  wait  the  favourable 
moment  to  feize  fome  unfufpeding  animal.  Sometimes, 
when  they  fwim  down  any  large  liver,  they  flop  at  the 
mod  frequented  places,  and  raife  only  the  upper  part  of 
their  head  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  this  atti¬ 
tude,  which  leaves  the  eyes  at  liberty,  they  furprife  the 
animals  which  come  to  cool  themfelves,  or  to  drink  in 
the  river.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  any  one,  they 
plunge  under  the  water,  fwim  towards  it,  and  feize  it  by 
the  limbs,  drag  it  along  to  drown  it,  and  afterwards 
make  it  their  prey. 

Abode  of  Reptiles. — Reptiles,  like  plants,  are 
profufely  diftributed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
globe  ;  but  from  their  nature  and  habits  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  numerous  in  fome  places  than  in  others.  Some 
tribes  live  entirely  on  dry  land,  while  others  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Others  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  intermediate  tribes,  living  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  elements,  exhibiting  in  them  the  degrees  and 
(hades  of  different  habits,  which  refult  from  the  diver- 
fity  of  forms.  Among  thofe  which  have  their  abode  on 
dry  land,  as  many  of  the  tortoifes,  molt  of  the  lizards, 
the  chameleons,  fome  prefer  dry  and  elevated  (ituatiuns, 
while  others  dwell  in  caverns  or  in  the  holes  of  rocks; 
and  as  thefe  are  different  in  their  economy  and  habits, 
fo  we  find  that  they  arc  different  in  their  motions ; 
while  the  one  is  fluggilh  and  inactive,  moving  (lowly, 
the  others  fpring  or  creep  rapidly  among  the  branches 


of  trees.  Almoft  all  of  them,  however,  take  the  water,  plijfio! 
and  fwim  with  great  facility  ;  but  they  are  obliged,  as  '“““■'v 
well  as  the  reptiles  which  remain  conftantly  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  to  come  to  the  furface  from  time  to  time  to  refpire 
the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  The  intermediate  tribes,  or 
fuch  as  have  their  ulual  haunts  on  the  limits  of  the  land 
and  water,  can  only  exift  in  climates  which  correfpond 
to  their  temperament.  And  thus  they  are  found  in  in¬ 
numerable  multitudes  in  the  immenfe  extent  of  morafs 
in  the  deluged  favannahs  of  the  new  continent,  where 
the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  are  favourable  to  their  reproduclion. 

In  Kamlfchatka,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  fo  rigo¬ 
rous,  no  fpecies  of  toad,  of  frog,  or  even  of  ferpent,  is 
ever  feen.  Lizards,  however,  are  very  numerous, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  fuperfti- 
tious  horror.  They  fuppofe  that  they  are  fent  by  fome 
evil  deity,  as  fpies  on  their  aflions,  or  to  predift  their 
death  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  ufe  every  precaution 
to  fecure  themfelves  againft  their  mifehievous  tffefts. 
Wherever  they  find  them  they  cut  them  to  pieces,  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  malignant  being 
by  whom  they  have  been  fent  to  witnefs  againft  them. 
Should  the  animal  accidentally  make  its  efcape,  they 
are  feized  with  the  mod  violent  grief  and  defpair.  They 
expert  every  moment  the  approach  of  death,  and  fome- 
times  bring  on,  by  their  fears  and  terror,  what  they  fo 
much  dread.  All  this  contributes  ftill  more  to  in- 
creafe  and 
perdition. 

Reproductive  Power  ofReptii.es. — Many  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptiles  undergo  very 
confiderable  changes,  in  the  repredudlion  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,  either  in  the  ordinary  proceffes  of 
nature,  or  when  they  are  deprived  of  them  by  accident. 

The  calling  of  the  (kin,  and  its  reproduflion  in  differ¬ 
ent  reptiles,  as  in  the  toad  and  newt,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  operation  in  fome  way  ncctffary  to  the 
economy  of  thefe  animals.  It  is  obferved,  that  the 
water-newts  frequently  call  their  (kins ;  and  thefe  are 
occafionally  feen  floating  in  the  waters  which  they  in¬ 
habit.  The  (kin  is  fometimes  fo  pel  fi-61,  that  it  exhi¬ 
bits  the  whole  form  of  the  complete  animal. 

The  following  account  of  this  procefs  by  Bonnet  will,  Calling 
we  doubt  not,  be  interefling  to  the  reader.  fc  n. 

“  When,  fays  he,  the  period  of  change  approaches, 
the  fine  (kin  is  obferved  detaching  from  the  body.  The 
litad  firft  lofes  it;  then  the  reft  of  the  anterior  part  ; 
next  the  middle,  and  the  pofterior  part.  Sometimes 
the  fpoil,  caft  by  the  head,  forms  like  a  gauze  collar  or 
cravat  around  the  neck  ;  or  it  is  adjufted  on  the  head, 
like  a  capuchin  or  head-drefs. 

“  The  commencement  of  feparation,  from  the  back 
and  belly,  is  difeovertd  by  viewing  the  newt  obliquely 
from  one  fide,  in  a  (Long  light.  The  (kin  of  the 
belly  is  further  detached,  becaufe  it  falls  down  by  its 
own  weight. 

“  Approaching  fpoliation  is  recognifid  by  confpicu- 
ous  and  unequivocal  fymptoms.  The  back,  viewed 
obliquely,  appears  whitifli,  and  as  if  covered  with  a 
fpider’s  web.  This  is  the  tffedl  of  the  fpoil  beginning 
to  feparate.  If  clofely  examined  with  the  naked  eye, 
or  a  magnifier  of  fmall  power,  it  fcerns  cnnipofed  of 
minute  (eales  covering  the  calloGtics or  tubercles,  which 
lliagrcen  the  body  of  the  newt.  But,  when  cxrniined 
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hen  this  ridiculous  and  groundlcfs  fu* 
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.  i5h) fiology.  v,'i^  rITore  attention,  and  in  a  favourable  light,  this 
,  epidermis  is  difcovertd  to  be  a  beautiful  reticulation, 
the  meffiesof  which  are  vitible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Many  obfervations  could  be  made  on  the  texture 
of  this  delicate  membrane  5  and  thefe  might  greatly 
tend  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  origin  or  the  epider¬ 
mis,  which,  not  wilhftandmg  all  ihe  refearches  of  phy- 
fiologifls,  are  fo  little  known  ;  and  newts  would  afford 
frequent  opportunities  lor  deeply  inveiiigating  the 
point. 

“  From  particular  attention  to  the  newts  in  my  pof- 
feffion,  I  have  obftrved,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalieft 
relemblance  between  this  operation  and  what  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  caterpillars,  and  many  oiher  infedls.  The 
fkin  is  detached  here  and  there,  and  often  in  different 
fized  plates  ;  and  the  change  is  flow,  lor  it  occupies 
*ne  or  two  days,  and  I  have  even  known  it  take  three. 
During  fpoliatinn,  the  newt  continues  moving  about  in 
the  water,  with  all  the  ufual  motions  of  newts  that  un¬ 
dergo  none  therefore  it  is  no  difeafe,  and  it  does  not 
effect  them  as  it  does  infedts.  While  the  change  is 
going  on,  the  animal  darts  on  its  prey,  holds  and  de¬ 
vours  it. 

“  Sometimes  fpoliation  is  difficult  to  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  ;  but,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  newt  knows  to  pradiife 
certain  mar  ceuvres,  to  facilitate  the  operation,  which  I 
have  oilen  beheld  with  pleafure.  It  alternately  raifes 
and  depreffes  the  right  arm  and  left  leg  at  the  fame 
time,  with  gentle  vibrations  of  the  whole  body.  It  fre¬ 
quently  darts  fuddenly  towards  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  the  next  moment  precipitates  itfelf  to  the  bottom  j 
and  thefe  manoeuvres  I  have  feen  continued  above  half 
an  hour.  But  the  fuddtn  exertion,  in  all  its  motions, 
indicated  that  the  newt  was  impatient  at  the  tedioufnefs 
of  the  change. 

“  When  moff  of  the  fpoil  is  thrown  off,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal,  to  difengage  itfelf  from  the  relt,  rapidly  rifes  to 
the  furface,  it  feems  carried  along  in  a  cloud  5  for  the 
whitenefs,  finenefs,  and  femitranfparency  of  the  fpoil, 
floating  around  it,  is  no  imperfeft  reprefentation  of  a 
cloud. 

“  I  never  obferved  the  fingers  employed  in  detach¬ 
ing  the  fpoil.  Both  young  newts  and  thofe  full  grown 
caff  feveral  fucceffive  fkins :  fome  of  large  fize  are  in 
my  poffeffion,  that  have  done  fo  before  me.  Reprodu¬ 
cing  limbs  throw  off"  the  epidermis  as  well  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 

“  I  have  feen  the  flein  of  the  head,  which  formed 
like  a  collar  or  cravat  round  the  neck,  gradually  come 
down  the  belly  of  a  large  newt  that  had  loft  the  arms, 
and  fallen  like  a  tight  girdle. 

“  Nothing  can  accurately  be  faid  of  the  number  and 
interval  of  mutations.  Between  the  14th  of  July  and 
the  7th  of  September,  a  newt  has  changed  its  Ikin  11 
times. 


•  Spallan- 

vswi's 


xft  change,  14th  July. 
2d  17th 

3d  20th 

4th  24th 

5th  30th 


6th  change,  9th  Auguft. 

7th  - 

8th  19th 

9th  24th 

10th  26th 

nth  6th  Sept. 


“  Spoliation  fometimes  makes  a  flight  change  in  the 

yell's  Trcrv.  colour*.” 
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The  manner  in  which  toads  throw  off  the  old  cuticle  Phyfiolcgy. 
is  quoted  by  Dr  Shaw,  as  related  by  Mr  Schneider, v™— * 
from  Grignon,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  it.  “  The 
fkin  fplits  or  cracks  in  a  longitudinal  dire&ion,  both 
above  and  below,  and  the  animal  pulls  off  that  of  the 
left  fide  with  its  left  foot,  and,  delivering  it  into  the 
right  foot,  applies  it  to  its  mouth  and  fwallows  it.  It 
tlur.  perfoims  the  lame  procefs  on  the  right  fide,  and, 
delivering  the  cuticle  into  the  left  foot,  fwallows  it  like 
the  former. 

But  the  moft  rem.'vkable  circumftarce  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  thefe  animals  is  the  reproduction  of  mutilated 
limbs,  fuch  as  the  legs,  the  tail,  and  even  the  eyes.  The 
completed  fet  of  experiments  to  afeertain  thefe  curious 
fads,  were  made  by  Spallanzani  and  Bonnet.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  iome  of  thefe  experiments 
in  the  words  of  the  author. 

“  Experiment.  7 he  right  arm  and  left  leg  of  a  newt 
amputated. — On  the  6th  of  June,  I  cut  the  right  arm 
and  left  leg  off  a  large  newt,  very  near  the  body.  A 
Aream  of  florid  blood  fpouted  a  minute  and  a  half  from 
each  wound  ;  however,  the  veffels  foon  clofed,  and  the 
newt  was  apparently  as  well  as  thofe  unmulilated.  But 
it  will  eafily  occur  that  it  did  not  fwim  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility. 

“  When  about  a  month  had  elapfed,  I  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  papilla,  of  a  violet  gray  colour,  near  the  edge 
of  the  trunk  or  feCtion.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  new 
arm  and  leg,  which  gradually  increafed  j  and,  from  the 
14th  of  July,  the  two  papillae  continued  growing  on  the 
fubfequent  days,  but  more  in  length  than  thicknefs. 

They  became  minute  flumps  ;  and,  on  the  firft  of  Au- 
gufl,  were  about  two  lines  long.  A  kind  of  cleft,  hard¬ 
ly  perceptible,  announces  the  appearance  of  two  toes, 
which  nature  labours  to  produce,  or  rather  to  expand, 
on  the  new  foot.  No  cleft  appears  on  the  originating 
arm. 

“  The  two  toes  were  eafily  recognifed  on  the  7th. 

They  were  real  miniatures,  and  truly  moft  minute.  The 
flump  of  the  arm  continued  nearly  as  it  was  on  the  firft 
of  the  month,  but  is  now  fomewhat  larger  ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  indication  of  fingers. 

“  It  is  pleating  to  obferve  the  little  hand  fully  un¬ 
folding,  while  only  three  fingers  of  unequal  length  are 
vifible  :  the  middle  one  is  the  longeft.  The  arm  has 
made  no  fenfible  progrefs.  The  new  foot  had  four  toes 
alfo  of  unequal  length,  the  firft  and  fecond  of  which 
are  longeft  other  two  only  begin  to  appear  j  the  fourth 
is  fcarcely  perceptible.  One  can  never  tire  contem¬ 
plating  thefe  miniatures,  and  admiring  the  wonders  of 
the  organic  kingdom. 

“  Evolution  advanced  every  day.  On  the  &2d  of an(i 
Auguft,  the  regenerated  members  began  to  deepen  in  arm  repro¬ 
colour,  fo  that  the  line,  diferiminating  the  old  partsduced. 
from  the  new,  was  no  longer  fo  confpicuous ;  but  the 
black  fpecks  on  the  toes  of  unmutilated  newts  were  ftill 
imperceptible. 

“  I  continued  my  obfervations  on  the  daily  evolution 
of  the  members  j  and  the  following  were  their  dimen- 
fions  in  length,  on  the  20th  of  September. 


Old  Members. 

,  New  Members. 

Arm. 

4  lines. 

Arm, 

25- 

Cubi  J, 

34- 

Cubit, 

Thigh, 

3 

Thigh, 

2T 

Leg 
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Leg,  4  lines, 

Longed  finger,  3  j 
Longefi  toe,  4^ 
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Longed  finger,  1  £ 

Longed  toe,  i-J- 


Even  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the  fifth  toe  of 
the  new  foot  was  not  vifible. 

“  Experiment. — A  newt  deprived  of  the  right  arm 
and  left  hand.  On  the  12th  of  June,  I  cut  the  left  hand 
and  right  arm  off  a  newt :  my  chief  object  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  verify  Sig.  Spallanzani’s  afftrtion,  that 
nature  reproduces  exj&ly  the  portion  amputated,  which 
was  a  faCi  of  the  utmod  importance  in  the  theory  of 
animal  reproductions,  and  could  not  be  too  well  efta- 
blilhed. 

“  Towards  one  fide  of  the  feClion,  a  little  conical 
nipple  began  to  appear  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  July,  of 
a  violet  gray  colour.  An  incipient  cleft,  indiltimffly 
feen  with  the  naked  eye,  was  perceptible  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  :  the  papilla  leemed  ready  to  divide  in  two  ; 
and  the  cleft  was  the  origin  of  two  fingers. 

“  In  two  or  three  days,  I  remarked  a  new  cleft  at 
the  upper  extremity  ot  the  papilla,  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  finger  :  the  third,  in  its  turn,  appeared 
on  the  19th.  The  conical  papilla  had  then  difappear- 
ed  ;  and  in  its  place  was  feen  a  fmall  open  hand  with 
four  fingers,  dill  very  minute,  but  quite  well  fliaped. 

“  On  the  3d  of  Augud,  the  cone  began  to  divide, 
that  is,  two  fingers  became  evident. 

“  On  the  9th,  a  hand  extremely  minute,  but  the  mod 
beautiful  objeCt  imaginable,  was  obferved  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arm.  The  fingers,  all  of  unequal  length, 
were  didinguilhed,  the  fmalled  being  jud  perceptible. 
The  trunk,  or  part  of  the  original  arm,  conne&ed  to  the 
body,  may  be  recognifed  by  the  brown  colour,  and 
from  being  covered  with  white  points.  The  new  arm 
is  of  a  lighter  and  uniform  colour.  Four  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  vifible  :  the  larged  not  above  half  a  line  in 
length. 

“  The  hand  of  the  left  arm  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  on  the  2 id  :  it  had  expanded,  and  nearly  ac¬ 
quired  the  figure  peculiar  to  the  newt’s  hand.  The 
fingers  alfo  had  extended,  and  become  thicker  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  whole  hand  began  to  colour,  and  brown 
fpecks  were  didinguifiiable  on  different  parts  ;  they 
were  more  evident  on  the  back  of  the  hand  than  on  the 
fingers. 

“  On  the  2 id,  the  hand  has  already  affumed  its  na¬ 
tural  Ihape,  and  the  rapid  progrefs  of  evolution  is  fuf- 
pended.  Colouring  of  the  arm  begins  near  the  trunk  : 
but  all  the  red  is  of  a  mixed  gray  and  violet  colour. 

“  Though  I  have  not  hitherto  exprefsly  {aid  fo,  it 
will  obvioufly  be  prefumed,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  femi- 
tranfparency  in  the  reproduced  parts,  which  the  origi¬ 
nal  members  have  not.  This  continues  long,  and  changes 
flowly  as  the  reproductions  colour.  The  tranfparency 
is  evidently  greater  on  the  edges  of  the  fingers  than 
elfewhere  ;  if  examined  with  a  magnifier,  they  feera 
inclufed  in  a  fine  diaphanous  envelope  :  but  nothing  of 
this  is  evident  in  the  old  fingers.  Parts  beginning  to 
unfold  naturally  have  a  degree  of  tranfparency  wanting 
in  thofe  further  advanced,  or  fully  expanded,  becaufe, 
with  the  progrefs  of  evolution,  the  calibre  of  the  vrffels 
increafes,  which  allows  admiffion  to  more  grofs  and  co¬ 
louring  particles.  Whitenefs  and  tranfparence  appa¬ 
rently  condilute  the  primitive  date  of  organic  bodies. 
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It  is  this  primitive  date  which  we  defign  by  the  word  Phyfiology. 

germ;  and  which  we  can  comprehend,  when  the  orga- 

nic  whole  is  expanded  to  a  certain  extent.-  But  there 

is  here  a  term  beyond  which  we  cannot  alcend  ;  for  the 

organic  whole  either  becomes  fo  minute  or  fo  tranfpa- 

rent,  that  it  efcapes  all  refearcb  and  our  mod  perfect 

inllruments. 

“  The  dimenfions  of  the  old  and  new  members,  in 
length,  were  as  follows,  on  the  2d  of  September. 


Old  Members. 


New  Members. 


Arm,  3^  lines, 

Cubit,  3  { 

Longed  finger,  14 


Arm,  2-J 

Cubit,  2 i 

Longed  finger,  li  Ibid,  ii-  37*. 


“  Experiment. — The  tail  of  a  newt  amputated  tranf- 
verfely.  Something  important  would  nave  been  want¬ 
ing,  had  I  negleCled  amputation  of  the  tail,  which  is  a 
very  intricate  great  organic  fubftance.  It  i>  formed  of 
a  feries  of  minute  vertebrae,  with  arteries  veins,  and 
nerves  ;  and  it  is  covered  with  muicles  ai  d  dtfh. 

“  The  tail  of  a  large  newt  is  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  formed  like  an  oar, 
and  terminated  by  a  foft  point.  Much  might  be  faid 
of  the  figure,  proportions,  and  poll t ion  of  this  organ, 
and  with  refpeCt  to  the  funftions  it  has  to  exercife  ;  but 
thefe  would  be  details  foreign  to  mv  purpofe  :  I  only 
mean  to  confirm  what  Sig.  Spallanzani  has  advanced 
concerning  the  admirable  reproduction  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 


“  When  the  tails  of  large  newts  were  amputated  near 
the  origin,  I  never  fucceeded  in  obtaining  reproduction  ; 
the  whole  died  in  a  certain  time;  and  for  feveral  weeks 
preceding  death,  a  kind  of  whitilh  cotton  mould  grew 
on  the  wounds,  the  filaments  of  which  were  feveral  lines 
in  length.  Nevtrthelefs.  I  cannot  think  that  this  af- 
feCted  the  animal’s  life,  for  I  had  feen  fimilar  mould,  or 
cottony  filaments,  on  wounds  occafioned  by  amputating 
the  arms  and  legs.  Thefe  filaments  gradual!)  difap- 
peared,  and  unequivocal  figns  of  rt production  foon  be¬ 
came  vifible.  Thus  a  good  obfervation  was  never  ob¬ 
tained,  unlefs  the  tail  was  divided  about  the  middle, 
and  by  a  feCtion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  A  itream 
of  blood,  as  thick  as  a  hog’s  briltle,  always  fpouted  from 
the  wound.  The  large  veffel,  from  which  it  flows,  is 
fituated  near  the  vertebrae,  and  its  orifice  is  vifible  by 
the  naked  eye  ;  it  immediately  clofes  ;  and  the  orifice 
is  diltinguifhed  by  a  reddifh  or  brow  nifti  point. 

“  The  tail  of  newts  is  very  ftnGble,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  the  flendereft  part.  A  portion  cut  off 
will  retain  life,  and  move  whole  hours  ;  and  when  life 
feems  entirely  extinCl,  we  have  only  to  prick  the  point¬ 
ed  extremity,  that  motion  may  be  renewed  ;  it  rifes  and 
falls  alternately,  and  with  greater  force,  according  to 
the  period  that  ha>  eljpfed  fince  the  operation.  The 
motion  of  this  feparattd  part  bears  great  refetnblanca 
to  that  which  is  peculiar  to  certain  apodal  worms ;  it  i» 
undulatory,  and  evidently  depends  on  irritability,  which 
is  extrrniely  aClive  in  fo  mufcular  an  organ. 

“  Immediately  alter  the  operation,  the  area  of  the  cut 
exhibits  a  very  long  ellipfe  ;  the  two  extremities  a  I  molt 
terminating  in  a  point.  The  fmallrfi  diameter  is  a- 
bout  a  line  acrofs,  and  the  target!  five  or  fix.  In  tbe 
centre  are  the  vertebras,  or  blood-veffels  ;  the  reft  of 
the  area  Teems  full  of  imall  oblong  dear  white  Tub- 

fiances. 
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which  one  would  fuppofe  pieces  of  fat, 
glands.  The  furface  llowly  contracts ;  the  oppofite 
ftdes  approach  5  the  colour  of  the  fubftances  becomes 
-fainter,  and  in  a  certain  time,  which  is  according  to 
-the  feafon,  new  flefn  appears,  and  it  daily  increafes. 
jT hen  we  obferve  one  or  two  crofs  brown  lines,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  new  tail,  which  indicate  the  fite 
<ef  the  vertebra;  and  the  veffels.  In  a  tail  which  had 
been  divided  on  the  nth  of  July  }  on  the  14th  Au- 
guft  the  reproduced  part  was  about  three  lines  and  a 
half  long,  and  four  and  a  half  in  diameter,  at  the  bafe. 

“  The  new  portion  was  ten  lines  in  length,  20th 
September,  and  lhaped  exactly  like  the  tail  of  a  newt. 
I  could  obferve  no  difference  between  the  motions  of 
this  regenerated  tail,  and  thofe  of  tails  unmutilated. 
Thofe  of  the  regenerated  part  only  had  a  peculiar  tranf- 
parency,  wanting  in  the  reft  of  the  tail  *. 

“  Experiment. — Whether  reproduced  members  pof- 
fefs  the  fame  fources  of  reproduction  as  thofe  amputated. 
I  cut  the  left  arm  and  right  thigh  off  a  large  newt,  2d 
June  1778.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  a  new  arm  and 
thigh  began  to  reproduce.  They  were  ftill  in  minia- 
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“  On  the  fame  day,  24th  Auguft,  I  amputated  the  phySology 


ture,  but  the  fingers  and  toes  fufficiently  formed,  and 


reproduced  hand  and  arm  the  third  time }  and  on  the  13th 
Otftober,  performed  the  fourth  operation  :  the  limbs  be¬ 
ing  then  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  mutilated  by  the  third 
amputation. 

“  Thus  it  is  fully  eftablifhed,  that  every  member, 
lucceflively  reproduced,  contains  new  fources  of  repara¬ 
tion  }  and  that  they  are  adlually  exifting,  though  the 
member  is  extremely  minute. 

“  From  thefe  fucceffive  mutilations  of  reproduced 
members,  I  have  thought  the  extremity  of  the  leg  and 
arm  became  a  little  thicker  than  ufual,  as  if  from  a  re¬ 
flux  of  the  nutritive  fluids  into  the  extremity,  by  fuck 
repeated  amputations. 

“  This  feafon  was  particularly  favourable  to  my  expe¬ 
riments,  being  always  dry  and  warm.  A  mercurial 
thermometer,  in  the  fhade,  completely  ifolated,  on  a 
large  terrace,  flood  at  90°  and  930,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  Auguft.  Moft  of  fummer  it  flood  between  790  and 


8l°  ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment,  where  the 


very  diftindf. 

“  On  the  1  ith  of  July,  I  made  an  experiment,  which 
was  moft  important  in  the  theory  of  animal  repro¬ 
ductions.  The  objedf  was  to  difeover  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  now  reproducing,  which  in  reality  were  miniatures, 
contained  the  fame  fources  of  reparation  as  the  original  } 
that  is,  whether  there  were,  in  new  limbs, germscontain- 
ing  members  in  miniature,  limilar  to  thofe  amputated. 
With  this  view,  I  cut  off  the  regenerated  hand  and  foot. 

“  At  the  extremity  of  the  reproduced  leg,  on  the 
2 1  ft ,  appeared  two  new  toes  extremely  minute,  but  eafily 
recognifable  by  the  naked  eye  :  and,  on  the  24th,  an 
originating  hand,  with  three  rvell-lhaped  fingers,  appear¬ 
ed  at  the  extremity  of  the  new  arm. 

“  The  foot,  now  reproduced,  exhibited  four  very  dif- 
tindl  toes.  Both  thefe  and  the  fingers  were  yet  only 
one-fourth,  or  one-third,  of  a  line  long. 

“  Therefore  it  is  proved,  by  this  firft  experiment, 
that  the  reproduced  limbs  of  a  newt  can  make  new  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  old  ones  can,  and 
give  birth  to  members  w  hich,  in  their  effential  parts,  re- 
fiemble  thofe  amputated,  and  are  different  only  in  fize, 
confidence,  and  colour:  for,  as  was  remarked  in  my  form¬ 
er  memoir,  the  new  members  are  of  more  delicate  tex¬ 
ture,  and  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than  the  old. 

“  It  was  undoubtedly  moft  interefting  to  afeertain 
how  far  the  refources  of  nature  extended  }  and  whether, 
after  feveral  fucceffive  mutilations  of  the  reproduced 
member,  a  new  one  would  ftill  regenerate. 

“  On  the  31ft  of  July,  for  the  fecund  time,  I  cut  off 
the  reproduced  hand  and  foot  of  my  newt  }  the  fingers 
and  toes  being  then  about  a  line  long. 

“  Two  new  fingers  and  toes  appeared  at  the  extremity 
of  the  limbs,  13th  Auguft,  therefore  a  hand  and  foot 
had  begun  to  regenerate.  On  the  15th,  there  were 
three  fingers  and  toes  already  well  formed,  though  very 
finall. 

“  Both  the  hand  and  foot  feemed  quite  repaired  on  the 
24th,  though  ftill  of  extreme  minutenefs.  All  the  fin- 
.  gers  had  grown,  but  only  four  toes.  And  it  may  now 
be  obferved,  that  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  toe  is  con- 
flantly  later  j  often  it  does  not  unfold. 


newt  was  kept,  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the 
open  air. 

“  Experiment. — When  a  large  newt  was  treated  as 
has  juft  been  related,  I  made  another  experiment  on 
one  of  fimilar  fize,  to  obtain  comparative  refults. 

“  The  left  arm  and  thigh  were  fevered  2d  June  1778. 
Reproduction  of  new  members  commenced  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  :  two  well-fhaped  toes  were  then  on 
the  foot.  On  the  nth,  new  limbs  had  replaced  the 
old  j  they  feemed  completely  repaired  :  ftill  they  wens 
only  miniatures  of  moft  delicate  texture.  This  day  I 
amputated  the  reproduced  hand  and  foot. 

“  A  new  foot,  with  two  diftinCt  toes,  was  perceptible 
on  the  22a  ;  and  three  were  vifible  on  the  24th.  But  the 
new  hand  had  not  appeared}  at  leaft  there  was  no  evi¬ 


dence  of  originating  fingers.  The  thermometer  now 


flood  about  84®.  However,  a  new  hand,  with  three  per¬ 
fect  fingers,  v'as  ften  on  the  29th. 

“  The  reproduced  hand  and  foot  being  a  full  line  long 
on  the  31ft,  I  then  cut  them  off.  Both  appeared  again, 
Auguft  15th,  with  three  well  lhaped  fingers  and  toes. 
On  the  24th,  the  hand  had  acquired  its  four  fingers, 
and  the  foot  five  toes,  all  vifible,  though  exceffively 
fmall. 

“  I  then  cut  off  the  hand  and  foot  for  the  third  lime. 
The  fingers  and  toes  were  a  full  line  long  13th  OClober- 
four  of  which  appeared,  but  the  fifth  toe  was  yet  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

“  Next  I  performed  a  fourth  amputation  :  it  alfo 
was  followed  by  reproductions.  Various  occupations 
having  interrupted  me,  a  fifth  amputation  was  not  made 
before  26th  Auguft  1779. 

“  Thelongeft  finger  was  thenabout  onelineandathird, 
the  longeft  toe  one  and  a  half  in  length,  deep  coloured, 
and  very  (lender.  The  hand  had  four  fingers  ;  the  firli 
and  fourth  imperfeCt.  The  foot  had  only  three  toes, 
more  diftant  from  each  other  than  ufual.  Both  the 
fingers  w'ere  as  imperfeCt  30th  OCtober  1 780 :  the  fourth 
fcarcely  vifible,  and  confiding  only  of  a  (harp  point} 
and  no  more  than  three  toes  on  the  foot.  The  newt 
had  then  diminilhed  greatly  in  fize,  and  rvas  very  brown. 
It  ate  little,  and  feldom :  it  remained  long  at  the  fur- 
face,  unable  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  }  and  its 
belly  was  almoft  always  very  much  inflated. 

“  Thefe  are  two  experiments,  therefore,  which  concur 
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,  in  eftablifhing  the  fame  faX,  viz.  that  the  reproduced 
members  of  a  newt,  though  ftill  in  miniature,  are  equal¬ 
ly  provided  with  reparatory  germs  as  the  old  limbs  j 
and  that  they  begin  to  unfold  after  the  new  members 
3re  cut  off*.” 

To  thefe  curious  experiments  we  fhall  only  add  the 
account  of  another,  concerning  the  reproduXion  of  the 
eyes  of  newts. 

“Experiment. — Oathe  eyes  of newts.  This  is  a  cruel 
experiment  ;  and  fenlible  minds  will  hardly  pardon  the 
obferver’s  cruelty,  though  itarifesfrom  an  evident  defire 
to  difcover  new  faXs  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy.  Therefore,  I  fear  the  compafiionate 
reader  will  revolt  further  ftill  at  what  is  yet  to  be  re¬ 
lated.  But  I  beg  he  will  confider,  that  animals,  which, 
after  lofing  one,  or  even  feveral  limbs,  continue  greedi¬ 
ly  devouring  the  prey  prefented,  undoubtedly  cannot 
experience  the  fenfation  of  pain  to  the  excefs  which  our 
own  fenfations  lead  us  to  imagine.  We  are  verv  infuffi- 
cient  judges  of  what  paffes  within  an  animal  fo  remote 
from  us  in  the  fcale  of  living  beings.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  that  by  thefe  reflexions,  1  mean  to  leffen  the 
natural  repugnance  of  every  humane  mind  to  make  ani¬ 
mals  fuffer.  The  benignity  of  nature  itfelf  will  infpire 
man  with  this  precious  fentiment  to  prevent  the  enor¬ 
mous  abufe  that  his  power  might  exert  over  the  animals 
which  (lie  has  fubjeXed  to  his  dominion.  Yet  let  me 
alk,  whether  a  rational  perfon  abufes  his  empire  over 
animals,  by  making  them  fuffer  only  for  his  own  in- 
ftruXion,  or  that  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

“  With  a  fcalpel,  I  extracted  the  right  eye  of  a  large 
newt,  September  13.  17795  but  I  did  not  obtain  the 
globe  without  much  injury  to  the  tunics.  It  was  the 
firft  time  of  performing  the  operation,  and  before  I  had 
acquired  the  peculiar  dexterity  neceffary  for  fuccefs,  and 
afterwards  learned  by  experience.  Thus  the  utmoft 
diforder  enfued  in  the  eye,  and  the  cryflalline  lens  dart¬ 
ed  out  on  my  nail.  This  is  a  beautiful  objeX  ;  no 
larger  than  a  millet  feed,  and  quite  tranfparent.  I 
thought  that  I  beheld  one  of  the  fpherical  lenfes  with 
which  Leeuwenhoeck  difcovered  fo  many  wonders.  But 
contaX  of  the  air  foon  tarnilhed  the  minute  lens ;  it 
dried  and  became  disfigured. 

“  A  deep  bloody  wound  in  the  focket  of  the  eye  was 
the  confequence  of  this  cruel  operation.  And  the  read¬ 
er  will  not  be  furprifed  if  I  hardly  expeXed  any  thing 
from  it,  and  that  the  newt  would  probably  remain  blind 
for  ever.  How  great  was  my  aftoniftiment,  therefore, 
when,  on  the  31ft  of  May  1780,  I  faw  a  new  eye 
formed  by  nature.  The  iris  and  cornea  were  already 
well  fhaped,  but  the  latter  wanted  its  peculiar  tranfpa- 
rency,  which  is  very  confiderablc  in  thefe  animals.  Im¬ 
patience  to  arrive  at  the  molt  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
digy  has  induced  me  to  omit  the  progrefs  of  it  5  and 
obferve  that  nature  certainly  began  with  doling  the 
wound. 

“  The  eye  was  completely  repaired  1  ft  September. 
The  cornea  was  nearly  as  tranfparent  as  that  of  the 
other  eye,  with  which  it  was  frequently  compared.  The 
iris  had  all'o  acquired  the  yellow  gilded  colour,  which 
charaXerifes  this  fpecies  of  newt.  In  (hort,  the  eye 
was  fo  perfeXly  renewed,  that  no  vellige  exifled  of  the 
uncommon  operation  that  the  animal  had  undergone. 
During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  following  month, 
the  cornea  always  became  more  tranfparent  j  and  now, 
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when  I  write  thefe  remark?,  8th  November  1780,  it  Isphyfiology. 
equally  perfeX  as  the  other  ;  but  the  reproduced  eye  '  ■  '-y“ ■■  ’ 
feems  a  little  fmaller  than  the  entire  one  j  and  the  iris, 
or  golden  circle,  goes  only  half  round  the  ball. 

“  It  would  ftill  be  neceffary  to  extraX  the  reprodu¬ 
ced  eye,  to  afeeriain,  by  diffeXion,  whether  it  contains 
a  cryflalline  lens  fimilar  to  the  original.  But  I  confefs, 
that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  had  refolution  to  fubjeX  the 
newt  to  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  operations  5  and  I 
ftiall  probably  await  its  death  for  fatisfying  my  cu- 
riofily  *.”  *  .. ., .. 

Hybernation  or  Torpidity  of  Reptiles. — The  431. 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  neceffary  to  animals,  that 
when  the  periodical  return  of  the  feafons  reduces  the 
heat  of  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  cool  temperatures  of  places  Gtuated  in  higher  Places  to 
latitudes,  reptiles  lofe  their  aXivity  5  the  heat  of  their  which  they 
blood  diminifhes  5  their  ftrength  decreafes ;  they  retire  ”|"t*rin 
into  obfeure  retreats,  in  holes  of  rocks,  in  the  mud  at' 
the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  elfe  they  feek  fhelter  among 
the  roots  of  plants  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers  : 
but  the  cold  increafing,  they  fall  into  a  ftate  like  that  of 
profound  fleep  ;  and  this  torpor  is  fo  great,  that  no  noife 
difturhs  or  awakens  them.  They  feem  alike  infenfible 
to  violent  blows  or  fevere  wounds.  Reptiles  are  fub¬ 
jeX  to  this  ftate  of  torpidity  only  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  variations  of  temperature  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year  is  confiderable  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be 
a  wife  regulation  of  nature,  that  fome  of  the  animals 
funXions  (hould  be  fufpended  during  that  period  of  the 
year  when  the  fupply  of  food  is  cut  off.  This  is  iho 
cafe  with  reptiles  which  inhabit  countries  diftant  from 
the  equator,  whofe  food  confiding  of  infeXs,  worms, 

&c.  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  warmer  feafon  of  the 
year.  Accordingly,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  the  rep¬ 
tiles,  which  have  been  vigorous  ar.d  aXive  in  the  fum- 
mer,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  earth,  or  under  the  wa¬ 
ter,  where  they  remain  in  the  torpid  ftate  till  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  genial  warmth  of  fpring.  In  Britain,  frogs 
are  found  at  the  bottom  of  ftagnant  water,  or  in  marlliy 
places,  where  the  water  of  fprings  iffues  from  the  earth, 
the  temperature  of  which  continues  uniform  through 
the  whole  year. 

In  this  ftate  of  torpor  and  inaXion,  nothing  of  the 
animal  remains  but  the  form,  and  thofe  funXions  only- 
go  on,  which  are  effentially  neceffary  to  exiftence  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  period  of  torpidity,  which  fomelimes  con¬ 
tinues  more  than  fix  months.  The  total  mafs  of  the 
body  of  reptiles  fuftains  only  fmall  lofs  of  fubftance,  but 
the  external  parts,  fuel*  as  are  expofed  to  the  aXion  of 
the  cold,  and  more  diftant  from  the  centre  of  heat,  un¬ 
dergo  in  the  moft  of  animals  a  confiderable  change. 

But  even  in  countries  where  the  change  of  feafons 
is  fo  great,  and  the  diminution  of  temperature  fuch  as 
to  oblige  the  animals  belonging  to  this  order  to  retire 
during  that  feafon,  there  are  in  particular  circumftances 
fome  remarkable  exceptions.  One  of  thefe  is  mentioned 
by  Townfim  in  his  travels  in  Hungary  :  “  The  town 
of  Gran  (he  fays)  is  favoured  with  a  fine  fpring  of 
tepid  water,  of  more  ufe,  I  believe,  to  the  frogs  than  to 
its  other  inhabitants.  My  Ciceroni  affured  me  that  this 
animal  is  not  torpid  here  during  the  winter,  but  is  then 
fecn  in  numbers  in  the  pond  in  the  town  which  receives 
its  water  from  this  fpring.  This  is  uncommon  (con¬ 
tinues  the  fame  author),  but  not  furprifing.  Tor  there 
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three  years,  I  have  kept  a  favourite  tiee  frog',  which  is 
as  gay  in  winter  as  in  lummer,  provided  Ihe  has  warmth 
and  enough  to  eat.  I  he  German  ftoves,  which  keep 
the  room  warm  all  night,  have  been  very  favourable  to 
her.  In  this,  hybernation  ditiers  from  deep,  that,  where¬ 
as  the  latter  admits  of  little  variation,  and  can  never  be 
laid  afide,  or  through  art  receive  a  fubftitute  ;  the 
former  greatly  varies,  and  may  be  fupplied  by  warmth 
and  food.  Lne  Alpine  marmot,  in  fome  high  valleys 
in  Savoy,  bybernates,  I  am  told,  eight  or  ten  months  in 
the  year.  In  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  it  does  not  hy- 
bernate  half  that  time  5  and  when  kept  warm,  and  well 
fed,  its  annual  fleep  entirely  forfakes  it,  but  not  its  diur¬ 
nal.  The  fame  warmth  that  keepsalive  the  frog,  keeps 
alive  the  infects  on  which  it  feeds,  which  in  their  turn 
will  find  food  from  the  vegetable  world,  the  mediate  or 
immediate  fupport  of  every  living  being,  kept  in  vege¬ 
tation  by  the  fame  caufe*.” 

Abstinence  of  Reptiles. — The  fingular  inftances 
of  abilinence  which  have  been  recorded  of  many  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  order,  are  not  the  leaf!  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  ditlinguifhed.  It  is 
conje&ured  by  fome  phyfiologifts,  that  the  texture  of 
the  Ikin,  which  has  few  pores,  and  from  which  confe- 
quently  the  wade  by  perfpiration  is  very  fmall,  enables 
them  to  endure  long  abftinence.  The  turtle  and  the 
crocodile  can  live  two  months  without  any  kind  of  nou- 
rifhment.  It  Is  no  unufual  circumftance  to  keep  turtle 
on  the  decks  of  (hips,  during  a  paffage  of  feven  or  eight 
weeks,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  without  any  food  what¬ 
ever,  only  occafionally  moiftening  the  eyes  with  fait 
water. 

The  toad  has  lived  eighteen  months  entirely  deprived 
of  food,  and  excluded  from  the  air  ;  fo  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  digeftion  and  refpirationj  fo  neceflary  and  ef- 
fential  to  animal  exiftence  in  general,  mull  have  been 
totally  fufpended.  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  toad,  Heriffant’s  experiments  on 
this  fubjeCt  before  the  French  academy  ;  and  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  the  account  of  them  here. 

In  the  fame  place  we  have  alfo  given  our  opinion  of 
the  extreme  improbability  of  toads,  or  indeed,  it  may 
be  added,  any  animal  whatever,  having  exifted  for  any 
length  of  time  inclofed  in  wood  or  done,  according  to 
the  vague  ftor.ies  which  have  been  propagated  of  fuch 
having  been  difcovered.  The  experiments  of  Herif- 
lant,  above  alluded  to,  afford  a  direCt  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Tenacity  of  Life. — Many  of  the  tribes  of  reptiles 
are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  being  extremely  tenacious 
.of  life.  They  not  only  live  when  deprived  of  their 
limbs  and  are  otherwife  mutilated,  but  abfolutely  leem 
to  be  little  injured  when  fome  of  the  organs  effential  to 
life  in  other  animals,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
exift  for  a  moment,  have  been  removed.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Redi  on  tiie  land  tortoife,  which  we  have  re¬ 
lated  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  that  animal,  in  p.  271. 
are  a  proof  of  this  faCt. 

Age  of  Reptiles. — Of  the  age  of  reptiles  not 
much  is  known.  But,  from  the  few  well  authenticated 
inftances  which  are  recorded,  it  may  be  fairly  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  the  period  (ft  the  life  of  many  tribes  is  very 
long.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  concluded  to 
be  the  cafe  with  cold-blooded  animals,  which  can  fuf- 
tain  total  abftinence  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  are  fo 
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extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  repair  fo  eafily  the  lofs  phyfioiogy. 

of  different  parts  of  the  body  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  - - 

when  it  is  confidered  that  they  have  no  fixed  haunts 
where  they  can  remain  always  undiflurbed,  that  from 
their  amphibious  nature  they  live  alternately  on  the  land 
and  in  the  water,  and  that  they  are  conftantly  expofed 
to  the  viciflitudes  of  the  feafons,  it  is  not  poftible  to 
conceive  but  thefe  changes  from  wet  to  dry,  and  from 
hot  to  cold,  muft  greatly  affeCt  the  animal  frame,  and 
limit  the  period  of  exiftence. 

But  without  entering  into  any  train  of  reafoning  on 
the  fubjeCt,  the  faCts  which  have  been  recorded,  and 
fome  of  which  we  have  related,  clearly  drew,  that  indi¬ 
viduals  among  reptiles  arrive  at  a  very  great  age.  The  Age  of  the 
age  of  the  land  tortoife  which  was  kept  in  Lambeth  tortoife  and 
gardens,  and  which  we  have  mentioned  in  p.  271.  was’ 
at  leaft  1 23  years  The  common  toad,  of  which  the 
hiftory  of  one  kept  by  Mr  Afcot  in  Devonlhire,  that 
lived  to  the  age  of  40  years,  is  given  in  p.  286.  is  an 
inftance  of  the  remarkable  length  of  life  of  fo  fmall  an 
animal. 


,  the  toad. 


Some  fpecies  of  the  turtle  do  not  reach  their  full  fize  The  turtle, 
till  they  are  23  years  old  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  live 
more  than  a  century. 

The  age  of  the  crocodile  can  only  be  conjeCtured.  It  Of  the 
is  fuppofed  that  this  animal,  which  does  not  reach  its cr0C0(LIe* 
full  fize  of  25  feet  long  in  lefs  time  than  32  years,  may 
live  feven  times  this  period,  fo  that  tfie  age  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  has  been  calculated  at  200  years. 

Manners,  &c.  of  Reptiles. — There  are  probably 
few  animals  which  difcover  fo  much  tranquillity  and 
compofure  in  their  manners  and  habits,  in  general,  as 
reptiles.  Lefs  agitated  within  by  violent  paflions,  and 
lefs  affeCted  from  external  objeCts  than  other  ani¬ 
mals,  they  are  calm,  mild,  and  peaceable.  And  if  the 
crocodile,  which  of  all  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
order  is  the  moll  voracious  and  deftruCtive,  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exception,  the  ferocious  habits  for  which 
he  is  diftinguifhed,  are  owing  to  the  great  fize  of  body 
which  he  muft  fupport  ;  and,  befides,  how  many  tribes 
may  be  oppofed  to  this  fanguinary  family,  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  is  quite  the  reverfe.  Let  us  only  compare  the 
character  of  the  crocodile  with  the  gentle  habits  of  the 
fmall  gray  lizard,  or  with  the  manners  of  the  frog. 

But  notwithftanding  this  favourable  character  of  rep¬ 
tiles,  which  may  be  confidered  in  fome  meafure  as  ne¬ 
gative,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  their  manners  and 
habits,  they  never  difcover  that  choice  of  means,  that 
feries  of  combination^,  or  that  kind  of  forefight,  which 
in  many  other  animals  we  behold  with  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration.  If  fometimes  they  alfemble  together  in  great 
numbers,  this  by  no  means  exhibits  the  character  of 
that  focial  union  which  takes  place  among  gregarious 
animah,  for  it  difcovers  no  forefight  or  order.  This 
bond  of  union  is  founded  on  no  connexion  with  each 
other,  on  providing  no  means  for  their  mutual  fafety  or 
protection.  They  produce  no  common  work  ;  they  do  not 
join  together  in  fearch  of  prey,  nor  are  they  united  in 
making  any  general  attack  on  their  enemies.  Like  the 
beaver,  birds,  or  bees,  they  conftruCt  no  permanent 
afylum  ;  but  when  they  fix  on  any  particular  place  of 
abode  on  the  fhores,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  trees,  it  is  not  a  commodious  habitation 
which  they  prepare  for  a  certain  number  of  individuals, 
and  which  they  endeavour  to  appropriate  to  different 

purpofes, 
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purpofes,  It  Is  rather  a  retreat  for  concealment  on  which 
they  make  no  change,  and  which  they  occupy  equally, 
whether  It  be  only  fufficient  for  a  Angle  individual,  or 
contain  an  extent  of  fpace  to  admit  many.  If  they 
affociate  together,  it  has  been  obferved,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purfuing  their  prey  either  on  the  land  or  in  the 
water,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  equally  attradled  by  the 
fame  object  •,  if  they  make  a  joint  attack,  it  is  becaufe 
they  have  the  fame  prey  in  view.  If  they  feem  to  unite 
for  the  common  defence,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  attacked 
at  the  fame  time;  and  if  any  individual  among  them 
has  ever  faved  the  whole  party,  by  warning  it  by  its 
cries,  it  is  not,  as  has  been  faid  of  monkeys  and  fome 
other  quadrupeds,  that  they  have  been  left  to  watch  for 
the  common  fafety,  but  only  proceeds  from  the  impref- 
fions  of  fear  which  every  animal  poffeffes,  and  which 
renders  it  constantly  attentive  to  its  own  prefervation. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  that  reptiles  have 
none  of  thofe  tender  affe&ions,  with  which  the  care  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  offspring  infpires  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  whole  concern  about  their  progeny,  it  is 
thought,  extends  no  farther  than  depoliting  their  eggs 
in  proper  places,  and  covering  them  with  fand  and 
leaves.  The  offspring  is  not  indebted  to  the  parent  for 
its  food,  for  any  of  its  habits,  or  for  afliftance  or  pro- 
teflion  of  any  kind.  It  is  true,  that  in  general,  the 
moral  affeftions  owe  much  of  their  force  to  the  repeat¬ 
ed  impreflions  on  the  fenfes,  and  that  thefe  impreflions, 
recurring  diftin&ly  to  the  memory,  and  modified  by 
the  imagination,  cherilh  thefe  feelings ;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  females  of  reptiles,  which  do  not  hatch 
their  young,  and  which  never  fee  them  till  after  the 
procefs  of  incubation  is  completed,  mtift  have  very  feeble 
impreflions  of  maternal  tendernefs,  or  perhaps  none  at 
all.  The  few  obfervations,  however,  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  attachment  of  the  crocodile 
to  its  offspring,  fhew  that  fome  of  them  are  not  entirely 
deftitute  of  that  feeling,  which  almoft  univerfally  per¬ 
vades  the  animated  creation.  “  At  Surinam  (fays  M. 
tie  la  Borde)  the  female  of  the  crocodile  remains  always 
at  a  certain  diftance  from  her  eggs,  which  fhe  watches 
and  protects  with  a  kind  of  fury  when  any  animal  ap¬ 
proaches  them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  when 
the  alligators  are  hatched,  the  mother  places  them  on 
her  back  and  returns  to  the  river.  “  But,  adds  Gu- 
milla,  the  male  eats  as  many  as  he  can,  and  the  fe¬ 
male  herfelf  devours  all  thofe  which  feparate  from  her, 
or  which  are  unable  to  follow  her  ;  fo  that  fcarcely  five 
«r  fix,  of  the  whole  number,  remain.”  This  faft,  which 
is  by  no  means  probable,  even  in  fo  voracious  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  the  crocodile,  is  not  incompatible  with  what  is 
certainly  known  of  many  other  animals  devouring  their 
own  offspring.  But  it  feems  extremely  doubtful,  that 
what  is  mentioned  above  of  the  crocodile  watching  its 
eggs,  as  recorded  by  de  la  Borde,  is  an  obfervation 
founded  in  truth. 

Enemies  of  Reptiles. — The  earth  would  foon  be 
covered  with  immenfe  fwarms  of  reptiles,  if  nature  had 
not  made  fome  provifion  to  retard  their  increafe,  and 
railed  up  a  crowd  of  enemies  which  deflroy  their  eggs 
and  their  offspring,  and  preferve  the  proper  balance 
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which  is  eflablilhed  among  the  different  orders  of  ani-  pedology. 

mals.  Fortunately,  a  great  number  of  frogs,  toads,  - /— ■— 1 1 

lizards,  and  crocodiles,  are  deffroyed  before  they  are 
hatched.  Many  quadrupeds,  as  feveral  fpecies  of 
monkeys,  the  ichneumon,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as 
feveral  fpecies  of  aquatic  birds,  fearch  for  their  eggs  on 
the  Ihores,  and  feed  on  them  with  avidity.  All  the 
fmall  reptiles  which  live  in  the  water,  which  crawl  in 
the  mud  of  marlhes,  or  creep  on  the  earth,  become 
the  prey  of  fifties,  of  ferpents,  of  birds,  and  of  qua¬ 
drupeds. 

The  tiger  attacks  the  crocodile,  and  is  fometimes 
fuccefsful  in  feizing  its  prey.  The  hippopotamus  is  a 
terrible  enemy  to  the  fame  animal ;  and  is  the  more  to 
be  dreaded,  as  from  his  habits,  he  is  enabled  to  purfue 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  cougar,  al¬ 
though  a  lefs  ferocious  animal  than  the  tiger,  deftroys 
many  alligators.  He  waits  in  ambulh  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers  for  the  approach  of  the  young  ones,  and  at 
the  moment  they  raife  their  head  above  the  water,  lie 
feizes  them  and  tears  them  to  pieces.  But  when  he 
attacks  thofe  that  are  large  and  vigorous,  he  often 
meets  with  a  bold  and  effectual  refiflance.  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  fallens  his  talons  in  their  eyes  ;  thefe  huge  rep¬ 
tiles  drag  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  devour 
him. 

But  man  is  perhaps  the  moff  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
crocodile;  fometimes  he  attacks  him  by  open  force,  and 
fometimes  by  means  of  ftratagem.  The  Africans,  as 
foon  as  they  perceive  one  of  thefe  animals  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  advance  towards  him,  having  only  in  theif 
hand  a  flick  of  very  hard  wood,  or  an  iron  rod  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  well  Iharpened  at  the  ends} 
they  hold  this  feeble  inftrument  by  the  middle,  and  when 
the  reptile,  which  advances  towards  them,  opens  his 
wide  mouth,  they  introduce  the  rod  of  iron,  which  they 
turn  with  dexterity,  fo  that  the  monfler  finds  that  he  is 
unable  to  clofe  his  jaws.  The  pain  from  the  wound, 
and  jnftinft  to  reach  a  place  of  fafety,  make  him  retreat 
into  the  water,  where  he  foon  periflies  by  fuffocation 
and  the  lofs  of  blood.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  negroes  are 
fo  bold  and  dexterous,  as  to  fwim  under  the  body  of  the 
crocodile,  and  to  pierce  him  in  the  fliin  of  the  belly  ; 
which  is  almoft  the  only  place  on  which  a  wound  can 
be  infli&ed. 

In  fome  countries  the  natives  employ  flratagem  to  take 
this  dreaded  animal.  In  Egypt,  they  dig  a  deep  ditch  in 
the  path  which  he  follows  in  proceeding  from  the  river. 

This  is  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  and  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  earth  ;  they  then  fet  up  loud  ftiouts,  at 
which  the  crocodile  is  terrified,  and  returning  the  fame 
way  to  the  water,  he  paffts  over  the  ditch,  falls  into  it, 
and  is  either  killed  or  taken  in  fnares. 

The  Indians  fuccefsfully  employ  another  mode  of  de- 
ftroying  the  crocodile.  They  introduce  into  the  body 
of  a  fmall  animal,  newly  killed,  a  quantity  of  arfenic  or 
quicklime,  fo  fecured,  that  the  moifture  cannot  reach  it; 
and  this  animal  is  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  crocodile. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  certain,  and  the  lead  dan¬ 
gerous  expedient. 

S  f 
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Fig.  X.  Teftudo  Graeca,  Common  land  Tor  to  if e, 
page  270. 

Fig.  2.  Teftudo  Mydas,  Green  Turtle ,  page  278. 

Fig.  3.  Rana  Efculenta,  Green  or  Eatable  Frog , 
page  281. 

Fig.  4.  Rana  Arborea,  Tree  Frog ,  page  284. 

Fig.  5.  Rana  Pipa,  Surinam  Toad ,  female,  page 
288. 

Fig.  6.  Draco  Volans,  Flying  Dragon ,  page  289. 

Plate  CCVIII. 

Fig.  7.  Lacerta  Crocodilus,  Common  Crocodile ,  page 
290. 


Fig.  8.  Lacerta  Alligator,  Alligator  or  American 
Crocodile ,  page  291. 

Fig.  9.  The  Young  Alligator  proceeding  from  the 

egg*. 

Fig.  IO.  Lacerta  Chamseleon,  Common  Chameleon , 
page  300. 

Fig.  II.  Lacerta  Salamandra,  Salamander ,  page  303. 
Plate  CCIX. 

Fig.  12.  Skeleton  of  the  Turtle. 

Fig.  13.  Skeleton  of  the  Frog. 

Fig.  14.  Skeleton  of  the  Crocodile. 

Fig.  15.  Skeleton  of  the  Gray  Lizard, 

Fig.  16.  Skeleton  of  the  Chameleon.. 
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ABDOMEN ,  p.  308 

Abjlinence  of  reptiles,  320 

of  the  toad,  ib. 

Age  of  reptiles,  ib. 

toad  and  tortoife,.  ib. 

turtle,  ib. 

crocodile,  ib. 

Alligator ,  29 1 

hiftory  of,  by  Catefby,  ib. 

by  Ulloa,  292 

Anatomy  of  reptiles,  306 

Anus ,  308 

includes  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion,  ib. 

Apodal  lizard,  305 

Arms  of  newt  regenerated,  316 

B 

Baflifk ,  fpecies  of  lizard,  295 

error  concerning,  ib.. 

Biped  lizard,  305 

Breeding  time  of  frog,  313 

turtle,  314 

alligator,  ib. 

Bull frog,  282 

Angular  for  the  found  of 
its  voice,  ib. 

popular  notion  of,  ib. 

C. 

Calipafhot  the  turtle,  308 

Calipee ,  ib. 

Chalcides  lizards,  305 

annulated,  ib. 

Chameleon,  divifion  of,  300 

hiftory  of,  ib. 

tongue,  ftruCture  of,  pe« 
culiar,  ib. 

changes  of  colour,  ib. 


Chameleon,  errors  concerning  this 
change,  and  its  abfti- 
nence,  p.  300 

Chara&ers,  generic,  269 

Circulation  of  the  blood  in  reptiles,  311 
its  peculiarity,  ib. 

Clarification  of  different  naturalifts,  269 
Common  frog,  281 

hiftory  of,  ib. 

Cordyles,  divifion  of,  297 

lizard,  ib. 

Crocodile ,  common,  290 

hiftory  of,  ib. 

lefs  formidable  than  repre- 
fented,  291 

hunted  with  dogs,  ib. 

kept  by  the  African  mo- 
narclis,  ib. 

exhibited  by  the  Romans,  ib. 
American,  or  alligator,  ib. 

hiftory  of,  ib.  and  293 

Gangetic  or  Indian,  291 

D 

Draco,  289 

volans,  ib. 

praepos,  ib. 

Dragon,  flying,  ib. 

hiftory  of,  ib. 

American,  ib. 

a  fictitious  monfter,  290 

hiftory  of  an  artificial  one, 
at  Oxford,  ib. 

one  at  Hamburgh,  ib. 

E 

Ears  of  reptiles,  307 

Eatable  frog,  281 

hiftory  of,  ib. 


Eft,  divifion  of, 

P-  3°3 

Eggs,  fize  of, 

3H 

coverings, 

of  turtle  ufed  as  food, 

ib. 

3*5 

of  alligator  alfo  as  food, 

ib. 

Enemies  of  reptiles, 

321 

Erpetology ,  introduction  to, 

267 

ftudy  of,  important, 

268 

Expiration,  procefs  of, 

312 

Eyes  of  reptiles, 

307 

newts  regenerated, 

3*9 

F 

Feet  of  reptiles  refemble  thofe 

of 

quadrupeds, 

3°8 

are  furnithed  with  toes, 

ib. 

bones  of,- 

3°9 

Frog,  common, 

hiftory  and  changes  of, 

281 

ib. 

tadpole,  the  larva  of, 

ib. 

ftruCture  of, 

ib. 

food  of, 

ib. 

green,  or  eatable, 

ib. 

employed  as  food,. 

ib. 

bull, 

282 

remarkable  for  the  founds 


it  emits,  ib. 

popular  notion  of,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  ib. 

paradoxical,  283 

tadpole,  Angular  appearance  of,  284 
tree,  ib. 

peculiar  ftruCture  and  eco¬ 
nomy,  285 

changes  on,  and  habits  of,  in 
breeding  feafon,  313 

ova,  defcription  of,  ib. 

G 

Ga/eot  lizard,  295 

Galeoty. 
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Ga/eot,  American,  p.  295 

Gecko,  divifion  of,  goo 

Green  or  efculent  turtle,  hiftory  of,  278, 279 
frog,  281 

employed  as  food,  ib. 

hi  (lory  of,  282 

Guana,  divifion  of,  294 

great  American,  ib. 

hiftory  of,  ib. 

H 

Hawkjbill  turtle,  hiftory  of,  279 

yields  tortoife  fhell,  280 

method  of  obtaining 
and  preparing,  ib. 

Head ,  form  of,  306 

Heart,  ftruflure  of,  not  a  difcrimina- 

ting  charafter,  268 

Hybernation  of  reptiles,  319 

different  from  deep,  320 


Jaw,  lower,  never  longeft,  307 

Jaws  of  reptiles  equal,  306 

Infpiralion,  procefs  of,  3 1 1 

K 

Kamtfchatka,  no  reptiles  but  lizards  in,  315 
fuperftition  of  natives  in,  ib. 
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Lacerta  fexlineata, 
fafciata, 
quinquelineata, 
interpunflata, 
bul  laris, 


Lacerta, 


cruenta, 

lobata, 

heliofcopa, 

turcica, 

platura, 

plica, 

japonica, 

nilotica, 

tiliguerta, 

deferti, 

arguta, 

algira, 

velox, 

uralenfis, 

feps, 

chameleon, 

africana, 

pumila, 

gecko, 

dubia, 

perfoliata, 

mauritanica, 

finenfis, 

vittata, 
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Loggerhead  turtle,  great  ftrength  and 

fiercenels  of,  p.  279 
yields  lamp  oil,  ib. 


M 

Manners  of  reptiles, 

calm  and  compofed, 
Monitory  lizard, 

extremely  beautiful, 

N 

Natter-jack,  a  fpecies  of  the  toad, 
Newt,  divifion  of, 

common,  hiftory  of, 
is  viviparous, 
great  water, 
common  water, 

hiftory  of, 
calls  its  Ikin, 

fpotted  water, 
hiftory  of  calling  its  lkin, 
number  of  times, 
arm  and  leg,  regenerated, 
progrels  of, 
another  experi¬ 
ment, 

tail  of,  regenerated, 
eyes  of,  regenerated, 


O 


L 

— , 

tetradaftyla, 

3°2 

Oviparous  quadrupeds,  reptiles  ft 

290 

caudiverbera. 

ib. 

nominated, 

crocodilus, 

ib. 

fchneideriana, 

ib. 

alligator. 

291 

fparmanniana, 

ib. 

P 

gangetica, 

293 

fpeflator, 

ib. 

Pipa, 

or  Surinam  toad. 

iguana, 

294 

fcincus. 

ib. 

hiftory  of,  Angular, 

amboinenfis, 

ib. 

rufefcens. 

3°3 

Physiology  pl  reptiles. 

bafilifcus, 

295 

longicauda, 

ib. 

R 

calotes, 

ib. 

mabouya, 

ib. 

Rana, 

agama, 

ib. 

occidua, 

ib. 

divided  into  three  fe&ions. 

bicarinata, 

ib. 

guttata, 

ib. 

temporaria, 

monitor, 

ib. 

ocellata, 

ib. 

efculenta, 

acanthura, 

296 

falamandra, 

ib. 

pipiens, 

lophura, 

ib. 

vulgaris, 

3°4 

catelbeiana, 

dracaena. 

ib. 

paluftris, 

ib. 

ocellata, 

fuperciliofa, 

ib. 

aquatica, 

ib. 

virginica, 

fcutata, 

ib. 

maculata, 

3°5 

ovalis, 

principalis, 

ib. 

chalcides, 

ib. 

1 

cyanophlyetis, 

flrumofa, 

ib. 

ferpens, 

ib. 

fpinipes, 

marmorata, 

ib. 

anguina, 

ib. 

cerulea, 

umbra, 

297 

apus, 

ib. 

vefpertina, 

pelluma. 

ib. 

bipes, 

ib. 

ridibunda, 

azurea. 

ib. 

lumbricoides, 

306 

fitibunda, 

cordylus, 

ib. 

Legs  of  newt  regenerated,  316,  317 

leveriana, 

ftellio, 

ib. 

Life,  tenacity  of,  in  reptiles, 

320 

ignea, 

angulata, 

ib. 

Lizards  proper,  divifion  of, 

297 

falfa, 

orbicularis, 

ib. 

green, 

ib. 

paradoxa, 

agilis, 

ib. 

monitory, 

295 

zebra, 

teguixin. 

ib. 

prodigious  number  of,  at 

bicolor, 

erythrocephala, 

298 

Balbec, 

S°3 

lcucophyllata, 

cerulea, 

ib. 

fome  viviparous, 

3M 

quadrilineata, 

lemnifcata, 

ib. 

fuperftition  of  the  natives  of 

caftanea, 

quadrilineata, 

ib. 

Kamtfchatka  concerning, 

3*5 

fafciata, 

teniolata, 

ib. 

Loggerhead  turtle, 

279 

arborea, 

S  f  2 

320 

ib. 

295 

ib. 


287 

3°3 

3°4 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

3°5 

316 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


3i7 

ib. 

3i9 


26S 


288 

ib. 

306 

280 
ib. 

281 
ib. 

282 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

*83 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

*84 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

Rant 
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Rana  meriana,  n.  285 

T 

aurantia,  *  ib. 

Tadpole ,  p 

>.  281 

tinctona, 

ib. 

hiflory  of, 

ib. 

alba, 

ib. 

ftruCture  and  changes  of, 

ib. 

bilineata, 

ib. 

lingular  one, 

284 

bufo, 

ib. 

changes  and  evolution  of, 

3*3 

alliacea, 

286 

Tail  of  reptiles,. 

308 

mephitica. 

287 

not  in  all, 

ib. 

viridis, 

ib. 

of  newt  regenerated, 

31 7 

marina, 

ib. 

Telludo,  claffification  of, 

270 

dubia, 

ib. 

from  number  of  claws 

typhonia, 

ib. 

infufficient. 

ib. 

braziliana, 

288 

into  land  and  fea  tortoifes, 

ib. 

ventricofa, 

ib. 

graeca, 

ib. 

cornuta. 

ib. 

marginata, 

272 

pipa^ 

ib. 

geometrica, 

ib. 

breviceps. 

ib. 

radiata, 

273 

fyfloma, 

ib. 

indica, 

ib. 

acephala, 

289 

rugofa, 

ib. 

lentiginofa, 

ib. 

europea, 

ib. 

femilunata. 

ib. 

lutaria. 

ib. 

melanoftifla, 

ib. 

carinata. 

274 

arunco, 

ib. 

Carolina, 

ib. 

lutea, 

ib. 

fulcata, 

ib. 

Reproduced  members  regenerated, 

318 

tabulata, 

ib. 

Reproductive  power  of  reptiles, 

315 

concentrica, 

27  5 

Reptile  properly  applie  d  to  thefe  animals,  268 

piCta, 

ib. 

Reptiles ,  anatomy  of, 

3°6 

guttata, 

ib. 

have  not  all  teeth, 

3°7 

elegans, 

ib. 

claffification, 

269 

areolata, 

ib. 

generic  characters, 

ib. 

ferrata, 

ib. 

abftinence  of, 

3  20 

pufilla, 

ib. 

the  toad, 

ib. 

tricarinata. 

ib. 

food  of, 

3*5 

fcabra, 

276 

are  extremely  voracious, 

ib. 

fcripta, 

ib. 

habits  in  watching  for  prey, 

ib. 

galeata, 

ib. 

character  of,  in  different  fi- 

denticulata, 

ib. 

tuations, 

ib. 

pennfylvanica, 

ib. 

none  but  lizards  in  Kamtf- 

longicollis, 

ib. 

chatka, 

ib. 

cafpica, 

ib. 

fuperftition  of  the  natives 

ferox, 

ib. 

concerning. 

ib. 

granulata, 

277 

abode, 

ib. 

fimbriata, 

ib. 

reproductive  power  of. 

ib. 

ferpentina, 

ib. 

enemies  of, 

321 

fquamata, 

ib. 

Refpiration,  procefs  of, 

3.11 

coriacea, 

ib. 

infpiration. 

ib. 

mydas, 

278 

expiration, 

312 

caretta, 

279 

mechanifm, 

ib. 

imbricata, 

ib. 

Ribs, 

308 

Toad,  common, 

285 

S 

hiflory  of, 

ib. 

Salamander,  divifion  of, 

3°3 

age> 

286 

hiflory  of, 

ib. 

not  poifonous, 

ib. 

is  viviparous, 

3p4 

error  concerning^ 

ib. 

popular  errors  concerning. 

,  ib. 

alliaceous, 

ib. 

Scapula, 

309 

emits  a  peculiar  fmell, 

ib. 

Scinks,  divifion  of, 

302 

tadpole  of,  voracious, 

287 

hiflory  of, 

ib. 

ufed  as  food, 

ib. 

Serpent  lizard, 

3°5 

Surinam, 

288 

Skin  of  reptiles  renovated,. 

3IS 

economy  of,  in  hatch¬ 

hiftory  and  progrefs  of. 

,  ib. 

ing  ova, 

ib. 

Snake  lizards,  divifion  of. 

3°5 

cafts  its  fkin, 

316 

hiflory  of, 

ib. 

Tongue,  an  inflrument  for  feizing  the 

Species,  number  of,  in  the  order,, 

306 

w  O 

prey, 

3°7 

Index. 

Tongue,  error  fuppofing  the  crocodile 


has  none,  p.  307 

ftruCture  of  the  chameleon, 

ib. 

Torpidity  of  reptiles, 

3*9 

Tortoife,  common  land, 

270 

defcription  of, 

ib. 

native  country, 

ib. 

great  age, 

ib. 

tenacious  of  life, 

271 

ib. 

abftinence. 

hiftory  of  one, 

ib. 

marginated, 

272 

geometrica, 

ib. 

terrapin  of  Dampier,  273 

radiated, 

ib. 

Indian, 

ib. 

wrinkled, 

ib. 

fpeckled, 

ib. 

employed  as  food, 

ib. 

mud, 

ib. 

carinated, 

274 

clofe, 

peculiar  ftruCture  of, 

ib. 

ib. 

of  prodigious  ftrength, 

,  ib. 

fulcated, 

ib. 

tabular, 

ib. 

concentric, 

27  S 

is  a  delicate  food,  ib. 

painted, 

ib. 

fpotted, 

ib. 

elegant, 

ib. 

areolated, 

ib-. 

ferrated, 

ib. 

little, 

ib. 

tricarinated, 

ib. 

rough, 

276 

lettered, 

ib. 

galeated. 

ib. 

denticulated, 

ib. 

pennfylvanian. 

ib. 

long-necked, 

ib. 

Cafpian, 

ib. 

fierce, 

ib. 

fhagreened, 

277 

fimbriated, 

ib. 

fnake, 

ib. 

fcaly, 

ib. 

fhell  got  from  the  hawkfbill 

turtle. 

280 

mode  of  obtaining  and 

preparing, 

ib. 

employed  as  ornaments 
by  the  Greeks  and 

Romans, 

ib. 

an  article  of  trade, 

ib. 

Townfon,  Dr,  on  refpiration, 

311 

illuftration  or  proof, 

312 

Tree-frog, 

284 

peculiar  ftruCture  and  eco- 

nomy, 

285 

Trunk  of  the  body, 

307 

Turtle  diftinguifhed  from  tortoifts, 

277 

coriaceous, 

ib. 

prodigious  fize  of, 

278 

Turtle , 

S 


Index. 

Turtle,  green,  p.  278 

moft  commonly  eaten,  ib. 
a  very  delicious  food,  ib. 
mode  of  taking,  ib. 

eggs  depofited  in  the 
fend,  ib. 

hatched  by  the  fun,  279 
introduced  into  Europe,  ib. 
loggerhead,  a  large  fpecies,  ib. 

flelh  coarfe  and  rank,  ib. 
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Turtle, loggerhead,  yields  lamp  oil,  p.  279 
very  firong  and  fierce,  ib. 
hawkfbill,  or  imbricated,  ib. 

yields  tortoife  (hell,  280 
mode  of  obtaining  it,  ib. 
procefs  of  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  ib. 

ufed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for 
ornaments,  ib. 
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Turtle,  hawkfbill,  trade  with  the  Egyp¬ 


tians,  p.  280 

and  to  China,  ib. 

green-lhelled,  ib. 

trunk,  ib. 

rhinoceros,  ib. 

breeding  feafon  of,  314 

varies  according  to  circumflan* 
ces,  ib. 


Erratic  ERR 

II  ERRATIC,  in  general,  fomething  that  wanders, 
Error,  or  is  not  regular  :  hence  it  is  the  planets  are  called  er- 
*V'  ratio Jfars. 

ERRHINES,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines  which  when 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe  promote  a  difcharge  of  mucus  from 
that  part.  See  Materia  Medica  Index. 

Errhines  prepared  of  cephalic  herbs  are  of  lingular 
fervice  in  opprellive  pains  of  the  head,  a  hemicrania, 
lethargic  diforders,  weaknefs  of  memory,  fluffings  of 
the  head,  and  coryza,  mucous  defluxinns  of  the  eyes, 
drowlinefs,  vertigoes,  and  in  cafes  where  the  malignant 
humours  generated  by  the  lues  venerea  are  lodged  in 
the  membranes  of  the  nofirils. 

ERROR,  in  Philofopliy ,  a  mifiake  of  our  judgment, 
giving  affent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

Mr  Locke  reduces  the  caufes  of  error  to  thefe  four  ; 
Srft,  want  of  proofs  j  fecondly,  want  of  ability  to  ufe 
them  ;  thirdly,  want  of  will  to  ufe  them  j  and,  fourth¬ 
ly,  wrong  meafures  of  probability. 

He  obferves  upon  the  firfi.  of  thefe  caufes  of  error, 
that  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind  want  conveniences 
and  opportunities  of  making  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  themfelves,  or  of  coliefling  the  teilimony  of  o- 
thers,  being  prevented  by  the  neceflity  of  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  fecond  of  thefe  caufes,  he  obferves, 
that  there  are  many,  who,  from  the  (late  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  might  bellow  time  in  coliefling  proofs,  but  yet 
are  not  able  to  carry  a  train  of  confequences  in  their 
heads,  nor  weigh  exactly  the  preponderancy  of  con- 
trary  proofs  and  teftimonies,  merely  from  the  difife- 
rence  in  men’s  underltandings,  apprehenfions,  and  rea- 
fonings.  .  Thirdly,  he  remarks,  that  though  fome  have 
opportunities  and  leifure  enough,  and  want  neither 
parts,  learning,  nor  other  helps,  that  they  never  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  feveral  truths  within  their  reach, 
either  upon  account  of  their  attachment  to  pleafure  or 
bulincfs  ;  or  otherwife  becaufe  of  their  lazinefs  or  a- 
verfion  to  Rudy.  The  fourth  caufe  of  error,  viz.  wrong 
meafures  of  probability,  he  imputes,  1.  To  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  for  principles  propofitions  that  are  not 
in  themfelves  certain  and  evident,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
doubtful  and  falfe.  2.  I  o  received  hypothefis.  3.  To 
predominant  palTions  or  inclinations.  And,  4.  To  au¬ 
thority,  or  the  giving  up  our  afient  to  the  common  re¬ 
ceived  opinions  either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neigh¬ 
bours  or  country. 

The  caufes  of  error  in  philoiophy,  or  the  rcafons 
■why  all  former  philofophers  have  through  fo  many  ages 
erred,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  are  thefe  following. 


E  R  U 

I.  Want  of  time  fuited  to  learning.  2.  The  little 
labour  bellowed  upon  natural  philofophy.  3.  Few  en¬ 
tirely  addifted  to  natural  philofophy.  4.  The  end  of 
the  fciences  wrong  fixed.  5.  A  wrong  way  chofen. 
6.  The  negleft  of  experiments.  7.  Regard  to  anti¬ 
quity  and  authority.  8.  Admiration  of  the  works  in 
ufe.  9.  The  artifice*  of  teachers  and  writers  in  the 
fciences.  10.  Oilentatious  promifes  of  the  moderns. 

II.  Want  of  propofing  worthy  talks.  12.  Superfli- 
tion  and  zeal  being  oppofite  to  natural  philofophy,  as 
thinking  philofophy  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
fchool  theology  ;  from  the  opinion  that  deep  natural 
inquiries  fhould  fubvert  religion.  13.  Schools  and  aca¬ 
demies  proving  unfavourable  to  philofophy.  14.  Want 
of  rewards.  And,  15.  Defpair,  and  the  fuppofition  of 
impoffibility. 

Error  Loci.  Boerhaave  is  faid  to  have  introduced 
the  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the  veflels  were  of 
different  fizes  for  the  circulation  of  blood,  ferum,  and 
lymph  ;  and  that  when  the  larger-fized  globules  were 
forced  into  the  lefler  vdfels  by  an  error  of  place,  they 
were  obltrucled.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  well 
grounded. 

ERUCA,  in  general,  denotes  caterpillars  of  all  kinds. 

The  caterpillar  Rate  is  that  through  which  infedls 
pafs  before  they  arrive  at  perfe£lion.  See  Larva,  En¬ 
tomology  Index. 

ERUDITION,  denotes  learning  or  knowledge  ; 
and  chiefly  that  of  hiflory  and  antiquity,  of  languages 
and  of  books,  which  is  the  refult  of  hard  Rudy  and  ex- 
tenfive  reading.  The  Scaligers  were  men  of  deep  eru¬ 
dition  :  the  writings  of  M.  Launoy,  a  priefl  of  the  Ora¬ 
tory,  are  full  of  erudition. 

Mr  Locke  fays,  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  fill  the  head 
with  refleflions  than  with  points  of  erudition.  If  the 
mind  be  not  jufl  and  right,  ignorance  is  better  than 
erudition,  which  only  produces  confufion  and  obfeurity. 
M.  Balzac  calls  a  heap  of  ill  chofen  erudition  the 
gage  of  antiquity. 

ERUP  1’ION,  in  Medicine,  a  fade'en  and  copious 
excretion  of  humours,  as  pus  or  blood  :  it  fignifies  alfo 
the  fame  with  exanthema,  any  breaking  out,  as  t lie  pu- 
flules  of  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c. 

Eruption  of  Volcanoes.  See  /Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  Volcano,  Geology  Index. 

ERVUM,  the  Lf.NTIL  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papi/iortacece.  See  Botan  Y 
Index. 
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ERYMANTHUS,  a  mountain,  river,  and  town  of 
Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a  prodigious  boar, 
which  he  carried  on  his  Ihoulders  to  Euryftheus ;  who 
was  fo  terrified  at  the  fight,  that  he  hid  himfelf  in  a 
brazen  veffel. 

ERYNGIUM,  Sea-Holly,  or  Eryngo ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  ori^er>  Umbel- 
lalce.  See  Botany  Index. 

ERYSIMUM,  Hedge-Mustard;  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Siliquofce. 

See  Botany  Index. 

ERYSIPELAS,  in  Medicine ,  an  eruption  of  a  fiery 
or  acrid  humour,  from  which  no  part  of  the  body  is 
exempted,  though  it  chiefly  attacks  the  face.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index. 

ERYTHEA,  or  Erythia,  an  ifland  adjoining,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancients,  either  to  or  a  part  of  Gades  ; 
nowhere  now  to  be  found  by  the  defcription  given  of 
it  by  ancient  authors.  The  poets  feign  this  to  be  the 
habitation  of  the  fabulous  Geryon,  difarmed  by  Her¬ 
cules,  who  drove  away  his  cattle. 

ERYTHRAE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  port-town  of 
iEtolia,  on  the  Corinthian  bay.  Another  Erythrae.of 
Boeotia,  near  Plataea  and  Mount  Cithreron.  A  third 
Erytbrae,  a  town  of  Ionia  in  the  Hither  Alia,  fituated 
in  the  peninfula,  at  its  extremity,  with  a  cognominalport. 
The  Erythraeans  laid  claim  to  the  Sibyl  Herophile,  as 
their  countrywoman,  furnamed  thence  Erythrcea.  Ery- 
thrse  was  famous  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Hercules. 

ERYTHRiEA,  a  town  of  Crete,  fituated  in  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  ifland,  at  the  promontory  Erythraeum. 
ERYTHR/EUM  mare,  erroneoufly  called  Rubrum 
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by  the  Romans.  Thus  the  ocean  that  walhes  Arabia 
and  Perfia,  and  extends  a  great  way  farther,  is  denomi¬ 
nated.  Hence  it  is,  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  fall  into  the  Mare  Erythraeum.  He  alfo 
calls  it  the  South  Sea,  on  which  the  Perfians  dwell.  It 
takes  its  name,  not  from  its  colour,  the  error  of  the 
Romans,  who  tranflated  Erythrceum  “  Rubrum  ;”  but 
from  Erythras,  fon  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  whofe 
kingdom  lay  on  the  confines  of  that  fea  ;  whence  its 
name  Erythrceum. 

ERYTHRINA,  Coral  Tree  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs;  and  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionacecr. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ERYTHRINUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fpecies  of  Spa- 
rus.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

ERYTHROIDES,  irt  Anatomy,  the  firft  of  the  pro¬ 
per  tunics  or  coats  which  cover  the  tefticles. 

ERYTHRONIUM,  Dog’s-tooth  Violet;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ilth  order,  Sar- 
mentacear.  See  Botany  Index. 

ERYTHROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ERYX,  a  fon  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who  relying  up¬ 
on  his  (Length,  challenged  all  ftrangers  to  fight  with 
him  in  the  combat  of  the  ceftus.  Hercules  accepted 
his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  his  fuperior 
dexterity  ;  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and 
buried  on  the  mountain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  Venus.  Virg.  iEn.  5.  v.  402.  A  mountain  of  Sicily 


near  Drepanum,  which  received  its  name  from  Eryx, 
who  was  buried  there.  This  mountain  was  fo  deep,  that 
the  houfes  which  were  built  upon  it  feemed  every  mo¬ 
ment  ready  to  fall.  Daedalus  had  enlarged  the  top, 
and  inclofed  it  with  a  (Irong  wall.  He  alfo  confecra- 
ted  there  to  Venus  Erycina  a  golden  heifer,  which  re- 
fembled  life  fo  much,  that  it  feemed  to  exceed  the  power 
of  art. 

ERZERUM,  or  Erzeron,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Afia, 
and  capital  of  Armenia,  or  Turcomania.  It  is  a  pretty 
large  town,  five  days  journey  from  the  Black  fea,  and 
ten  from  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  It  (lands  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
hinder  the  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  from  falling  into  the 
Black  fea.  A  neighbouring  hill  fupplies  very  fine 
fprings,  which  not  only  water  the  fields,  but  the  (Ireets 
of  the  town.  Erzerum  is  furrounded  with  double 
walls,  defended  by  pentagonal  towers  ;  but  the  ditches 
are  neither  deep  nor  well  kept  up.  The  beglefbeg,  or 
bafliaw  of  the  province,  lives  in  the  feraglio,  which  is 
very  ill  built.  They  reckon  that  there  are  i8,oooTurks 
at  Erzerum,  6000  Armenians,  and  10,000  Greeks. 
The  Armenians  have  a  bithop  and  two  churches  ;  and 
the  Greeks  have  alfo  a  biftiop,  but  the  church  is  a  mi- 
ferable  place.  The  lad  are  moflly  braziers,  inhabiting 
the  fuburbs,  who  work  the  copper  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  They  drive  a  great  trade  in 
copper  utenfils  and  furs,  'particularly  martins  (kins. 
Five  or  fix  days  journey  from  the  town  there  are  oaks 
that  produce  plenty  of  gall-nuts,  which  are  brought 
hither.  This  place  is  the  thoroughfare  and  reding 
place  of  all  the  merchants  trading  to  the  Indies,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Arabs  are  watching  for  their  prey 
round  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  E.  Long.  40*  5®*  Eat, 
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ESARHADDON,  the  fon  of  Sennacherib,  and  his 
fucceflor  in  the  kingdom  of  Affyria.  He  is  faid  to 
have  reigned  29  years  at  Nineveh,  from  the  year  3294 
to  3322  ;  befides  which  he  reigned  13  years  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  in  all  42  years.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3336,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Saofduchinus.  Efarbad- 
don,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  feems  to  be 
the  Sardanapalus  who  died,  as  Cle£tarchus  fays,  of  old 
age,  after  the  revolt  of  Syria  ;  the  name  Sardanapalus 
being  derived  from  AJferhadon  Pul. 

ESCALADE,  or  Scalade,  a  furious  attack  of  a 
wall  or  a  rampart,  carried  on  with  ladders,  to  pafs  the 
ditch,  or  mount  the  rampart ;  without  proceeding  in 
form,  breaking  ground,  or  carrying  on  regular  works 
to  fecure  the  men. 

When  the  troops  are  prepared  to  pafs  the  ditch, 
either  with  the  afliftance  of  boards,  hurdles,  and  fai- 
cines,  when  it  is  muddy,  or  with  fmall  boats  of  tin,  or 
balkets  covered  with  (kins  or  oil  cloth,  when  it  is  deep 
and  filled  with  water,  a  party  mull  be  placed  on  the 
counterfcarp,  oppofite  to  the  landing-place,  ready  to 
fire  at  the  garrifon  if  they  are  alarmed,  and  oppofe  the 
mounting  on  the  rampart.  If  the  ditch  is  dry,  the 
ladders  are  fixed  in  fome  place  fartheft  diftant  from  the 
centry  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  get  upon  the  rampart, 
they  put  themfelves  in  order  to  receive  the  enemy  ;  if 
the  centry  (hould  be  furprifed  and  filently  overcome, 
the  detachment  haftens  to  break  open  the  gate,  and  to 
let  in  the  reft  of  the  party.  If  the  ditch  is  wet,  the 
rampart  high,  and  provided  with  a  revetement,  it  will 
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Efcalade  be  difficult  to  furprife  the  town  in  this  way  ;  but  if 
Efcheat  ^ere 's  no  rev,eternent>  the  troops  may  hide  themfelves 
along  the  outfide  of  the  rampart  till  all  are  over. 
Since  the  invention  and  ufe  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
walls  of  cities  have  been  flanked,  they  are  feldom  taken 
by  efcalade. 

ESCALLONIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ESCAPE,  in  Law;  a  violent  or  privy  evafion  out  of 
fome  lawful  rellraint,  without  being  delivered  by  due 
cosrfe  of  law.  There  are  two  forts  of  efcapes,  volun¬ 
tary  and  negligent.  Voluntary,  when  a  man  arrefts 
another  for  felony,  or  other  crime,  and  afterwards  lets 
him  go  freely  by  confent  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  party 
that  permits  fuch  efcape  is  held  guilty,  committed, 
and  mult  anfwer  for  it.  Negligent  efcape,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  where  one  is  arrefted,  and  afterwards  efcapes 
againft  the  will  of  the  perfon  that  arrefted  him,  and  is 
not  purfued  with  freffi  fuit,  and  retaken  before  the 
perfon  purfuing  hath  loft  fight  of  him.  By  flat.  8  and 
9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  the  keepers  of  prifons  conniving 
at  efcapes  Ihall  forfeit  500I. ;  and  in  civil  cafes  the  ffie- 
riff  is  anfwerable  for  the  debt. 

ESCHALOT,  or  Shallot.  See  Allium. 

ESCHAR,  in  Surgery ,  the  cruft  or  fcab  occafioned 
by  burns  or  cauftic  medicines. 

ESCHARA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  the  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  coralline,  &c.  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe: 
they  are  of  a  (tony  or  coral-like  hardnefs,  and  refemble 
a  woven  cloth  in  their  texture  ;  and  the  microfcope 
informs  us,  that  they  confilt  of  arrangements  of  very 
fmall  cells,  whofe  furfaces  appear  much  in  that  form. 
Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  millepora,  in  the  clafs 
of  lithophytes. 

ESCHEAT,  in  Law,  fignifies  any  land  or  tene¬ 
ments  that  cafually  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor. 
It  is  one  of  the  confequences  of  tenure  in  chivalry: 
(See  FEODAL  Syjlem,  KNIGHT-Service,  and  Tenure). 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  tenure  or  diffolution 
of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and  tenant,  from 
the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  latter  by  either  na¬ 
tural  or  civil  means  :  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his 
blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  and  ftained  by 
commiffion  of  treafon  or  felony  ;  whereby  every  inhe¬ 
ritable  quality  was  entirely  blotted  out  and  abolilhed. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  land  efcheated  or  fell  back  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee  ;  that  is,  the  tenure  was  determined  by 
breach  of  the  original  condition,  exprelfed  or  implied 
in  the  feudal  donation.  In  the  one  cafe,  there  were 
no  heirs  fubfifting  of  the  blood  of  the  firft  feudatory 
or  purchafer,  to  which  heirs  alone  the  grant  of  the 
feud  extended  :  in  the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpe¬ 
trating  an  atrocious  crime,  ffiowed  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  trufted  as  a  vaffal,  having  forgotten  his  duty 
as  a  fubjeCl ;  and  therefore  forfeited  his  feud,  which  he. 
held  under  the  implied  condition  that  he  fhoufd  not  be 
a  traitor  or  a  felon.  The  eonfequence of  which  in  both 
cafes  was,  that  the  gift  being  determined,  refulted  back 
to  the  lord  who  gave  it. 

The  word  efcheat  is  fonietimes  ufed  for  the  place  or 
circuit  within  whi.  h  the  king  or  other  lord  is  intitled 
to  efcheat'  ;  alfo  for  a  writ  to  recover  the  fame  from 
the  p  rfi  n  in  p  ffi-ffion  after  the  tenant’-  death. 

Escheat,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  that  forfeiture  which  is 
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incurred  upon  a  perfon’s  being  denounced  a  rebel.  See  Efihrat 
Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  12.  || 

ESCHEVIN,  or  Echevin  ( Scabious' ),  irr  the  French  Efculent*^ 
and  Dutch  polity,  a  magiftrate  eletfted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  a  city,  to  take  care  of  their  common  concerns, 
the  good  order,  conveniency,  and  decoration  of  the 
city,  &c. 

At  Paris  there  were  formerly  a  prevot  and  four  efche¬ 
vins  ;  in  moft  other  cities  a  mayor  and  efchevins.  In  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphir.e,  they  were  called  con - 
Jit/s  ;  at  Touloufe,  capitouls  ;  and  jurats  at  Bouidtaux. 

Anciently  the  efchevins  were  the  affeflora  and  toun- 
fellors  of  the  comites  or  judges  of  cities  ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  were  called  in  fome  places  pairs,  pares  ;  they 
even  took  cognizance  of  petty  caufes  themfelves. 

Du  Cange  obferves,  that  the  judges  and  their  af- 
feffors,  who  were  chofen  by  tire  inhabitants,  were  call- 
eb  fcabim,  “  efchevins,”  and  their  college fcabinagium  or 
“  efchevinage,” 

In  Holland,  the  j cabins  or  efchevins  judge  of  all 
civil  affairs  at  firft  hand.  They  alfo  take  cognizance 
of  criminal  matters  :  3nd  if  the  criminal  confefs  himfelf 
guilty,  they  can  fee  their  fentence  executed  without 
appeal.  They  can  even  give  torture.  The  number 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  cities  $  at  Amflerdam  there  are 
nine,  at  Rotterdam  feven,  &c. 

ESCHRAKITES,  or  Esrakites,  a  fe<R  of  philo- 
fophers,  among  the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the 
doftrines  and  opinions  of  Plato.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  p*nv  fchraca,  which  in  the  fourth  con¬ 
jugation  pick  afchraca,  fignifies  “to  ffiine, glitter  like  the 
fun,”  fo  that  Efchrakite  feems  to  import  “  illumined.” 

The  Efchrakite >,  or  Mahometan  Platonilt-,  place 
their  higheft  good  and  happinefs  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  Majefty  j  delpifing  the  grofs  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  Alcoran  touching  paradife.  They  art  very 
careful  in  avoiding  all  vice  $  they  preftrve  an  equal 
and  eafy  temper,  love  mufic,  and  divert  themfelves  with 
compofing  little  poems  or  fpiritual  fongs.  The  fhaeitks 
or  priefts,  and  the  chief  among  the  preachers  of  the  im¬ 
perial  molques,  are  Efchrakites. 

ESCL  AIRCISSE.M  EN  l  ,  a  French  term  adopted 
into  our  language,  fignifying  the  explaining  or  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  fome  difficulty  or  obfcurity. 

ESCOR  I',  a  French  term,  lomeumcs  ufed  in  Eng- 
liffi  authors  to  denote  a  convoy  or  company  of  armed 
men,  attending  fome  perfon  or  thing,  in  a  journey  or 
voyage,  to  defend  or  fecure  it  from  infults.  Some  de¬ 
rive  the  word  from  the  Latin  colwrs. 

ESCOUADE,  or  Squad,  is  ufually  the  third  or 
fourth  pari  of  a  company  of  foot;  fo  divid'd  for  m^unt- 
ing  guards,  and  tor  the  more  convenient  relieving  of 
one  another.  It  is  equivalent  to  brigade  of  a  troop  of 
horfe.  See  Brigade. 

ESCUAGE,  in  our  old  cuftnms,  a  kind  of  knipht- 
firvice,  called  fervice  of  the  fbield,  by  which  the  tenant 
wa-  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  w.u-  a'  his  own 
charge.  S  e  the  articles  CHIVALRY,  FEODAL  Syjlem , 
and  KiVIGHT-Srrvice. 

ESCULAPJUS.  See  ./Escui.apius. 

ESCULLN  I ,  an  appellation  giv  *»  >n  fuch  plant", 
or  the  roots  of  them,  as  may  be  tafen  :  fuch  an  rrts, 
carrots,  artichokes,  leeks,  onions,  parfnips,  potatoes,  ra- 
diffies,  fcorzonera,  See. 
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ESCURIAL,  a  royal  refidence  of  Spain,  fituated 


] 


It  is  the  largeft 


about  1 5  miles  north-weft  of  Madrid, 
and  moft  fuperb  ftru&ure  in  the,  whole  kingdom,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe.  The  word  is  A- 
rabic,  meaning  “  a  place  full  of  rocks.”  It  is  ouilt  in 
a  dry  barren  fpot,  furrounded  with  rugged  mountains, 
infomuch  that  every  thing  which  grows  there  is  owing 
to  art.  This  place  was  chofen,  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  the  done  wherewith  the  fabric  was  built,  which  is 
got  from  a  mountain  juft  by,  and  is  very  durable  ;  and 
the  defign  of  erecting  it  was  to  commemorate  a  victory 
which  Philip  II.  obtained  over  the  French  (but  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Englilh  forces)  at  St  Quintin,  on 
St  Laurence’s  day,  in  the  year  1557.  The  Spaniftr 
defcription  of  this  ftru&ure  forms  a  fizeable  quarto 
volume,  and  it  is  faid  that  its  founder  expended  upon 
it  fix  millions  of  ducats.  The  apartments  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  aftonifhing  variety  of  paintings,  fculp- 
ture,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  marble, 


jafper,  gems, 


all 


and  other  curious  {tones,  furpaffin^ 
imagination.  This  building,  befides  its  palace,  con¬ 
tains  a  church,  large  and  richly  ornamented  ;  a  maufo- 


leum  •,  cloifters  j  a  convent  j  a  college  ;  and  a  library, 


Efcurial 


Hie  locus ,  facer  mortalitatis  exuviis  Catliolicorum  Re¬ 
gum,  &C.  Efciras. 


was  intended  by  Charles  the  emperor ;  refolved  upon 
by  Philip  II.  begun  by  Philip  III.  and  completed  by 
Philip  IV.  The  maufoleum  is  circular,  36  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  incrufted  with  fine  marbles  in  an  elegant  tafte. 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens  lie  in  tombs  of 
marble,  in  niches,  one  above  the  other.  The  plan  of 
thefe  fepulchres  is  grand,  and  executed  with  a  princely 
magnificence ;  but,  as  a  modern  traveller  obferves. 


containing  about  30,000  volumes  5  befides  large  apart¬ 
ments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and  mechanics,  noble 
walks,  with  extenfive  parks  and  gardens,  beautified  with 
fountains  and  coftly  ornaments.  The  fathers  that  live 
in  the  convent  are  200,  and  they  have  an  annual  re¬ 
venue  of  1 2,oool.  It  was  begun  by  Philip  in  1562, 
five  years  after  the  battle  ;  and  completed  in  22  years. 
It  confifts  of  feveral  courts  and  quadrangles,  which  al¬ 
together  are  difpofed  in  the  fhape  of  a  gridiron,  the  in- 
flrument  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Laurence  ;  the 
apartments  where  the  king  refides  form  the  handle. 
The  building  is  a  long  fquare  of  640  by  580,  and  the 
height  up  to  the  roof  is  all  round  60  feet,  except  on 
the  garden  fide,  where  the  ground  is  more  taken  away. 
At  each  angle  is  a  fquare  tower  200  feet  high.  The 
number  of  windows  in  the  weft  front  is  200  ;  in  the 
eaft  front  366.  The  orders  employed  are  Doric  and 
Ionic.  There  are  three  doors  in  the  principal  front. 
Over  the  grand  entrance  are  the  arms  of  Spain,  carved 
in  ftone  ;  and  a  little  higher  in  a  niche,  a  ftatue  of  St 
Laurence  in  a  deacon’s  habit,  with  a  gilt  gridiron  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  left.  Dire&ly  over 
the  door  is  a  balfo-relievo  of  two  enormous  gridirons  in 
ftone.  This  vaft  ftru&ure,  however,  with  its  narrow 
high  towers,  fmall  windows,  and  fteep  {loping  roof,  ex¬ 
hibits  a  very  uncouth  ftyle  of  archite&ure  :  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  domes,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  its 
fronts,  render  it  a  wonderfully  grand  obje&  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
all,  is  large,  awful,  and  richly  but  not  affe&edly  orna¬ 
mented.  The  cupola  is  bold  and  light.  The  high  al¬ 
tar  is  compofed  of  rich  marbles,  agates,  and  jafpers  of 
great  rarity,  the  produce  of  this  kingdom.  Two  mag¬ 
nificent  catafalquas  fill  up  the  fide  arcades  of  this  fanc- 
tuary  :  on  one  the  emperor  Charles  V.  his  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  two  lifters,  are  reprefented  in  bronze,  larger 
than  life,  kneeling  ;  oppofite  are  the  effigies  of  Philip  II. 
and  of  his  three  wives,  of  the  fame  materials,  and  in  the 
fame  devout  attitude.  Underneath  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  royal  family,  called  the  Pantheon.  Twenty-five 
fteps  lead  down  to  this  vault,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  an  infeription  denoting,  that 


in  a  ftyle  rather  too  gay,  too  light,  and  too  deli¬ 
cately  fitted  up  for  the  idea  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
a  chapel  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The 
collection  of  pictures  difperfed  about  various  parts  of 
the  church,  facrifty,  and  convent,  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  gallery  in  Europe, 
except  that  of  Drefden.  Formed  out  of  the  fpoils  of 
Italy,  and  the  wafted  cabinet  of  that  unfortupate  di¬ 
lettante  Charles  I.  of  England,  it  contains  fortie  of  the 
moft  capital  works  of  the  greateft  painters  that  have 
flouriftied  fince  the  revival  of  the  art.  In  the  facrifty 
is  an  altar  called  La  fanta  Forma  :  this  is  a  kind  of  ta¬ 
bernacle  or  cufioda  of  gems,  marbles,  woods,  and  other 
precious  materials,  inlaid  in  gilt  bronze  ;  in  which, 
rather  than  in  the  excellence  of  the  workmanftrip  or 
tafte  of  the  defign,  confifts  the  merit  of  this  rock  of 
riches.  Before  it  hangs  a  curtain,  on  which  Coello 
has  reprefented  Charles  II.  and  all  his  court  in  pro- 
ceffion,  coming  to  place  this  Forma.  This  is  efleemed 
one  of  the  moft  curious  collections  of  portraits  in 
the  world  ;  for  all  the  perfons  are  drawn  with  the 
greateft  ftrength  of  colour  and  truth  of  impreflion,  and 
are  faid  to  be  perfeCt  refemblances  not  only  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  grandees,  but  even  of  the  monks,  fervants, 
and  guards.  The  ftatues,  bufts,  and  medallions  of  the 
Efcurial,  are  not  in  any  great  number,  or  very  re¬ 
markable  for  their  excellence  :  but  the  library  con¬ 
tains  a  moft  precious  collection  of  manuferipts,  many 
fine  drawings,  and  other  curiofities.  Notwithftanding 
the  coldnefs  of  the  expofure,  the  late  king,  for  the  fake 
of  hunting,  ufed  to  pafs  here  feveral  months  in  the 
year  ;  and  to  make  the  place  lefs  inconvenient  to  his 
attendants  and  to  the  nobility,  he  built  an  entire  new 
town  adjoining  to  it. 

ESCUTCHEON,  or  Scutcheon,  in  Heraldry,  is 
derived  from  the  French  efeuffon ,  and  that  from  the 
Latin  feutum,  and  figr.ifies  the  fhield  whereon  coats  of 
arms  are  reprefented. 

Moft  nations  of  the  remoteft  antiquity  were  wont 
to  have  their  {hields  diftinguifhed  by  certain  marks 
painted  on  them  ;  and  to  have  fuch  on  their  {hields  was 
a  token  of  honour,  none  being  permitted  to  have  them 
till  they  had  performed  fome  honourable  aClion. 

The  efcutcheon,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  is  fquare,  only 
rounded  off  at  the  bottom. 

ESDRAS,  a  Jewilb  prieft,  and  doCtor  of  the  law. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  fent  him  with  rich  prefents 
for  the  ufe  and  ornament  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem, 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel  j  the  king  alfo  ordered  the 
neighbouring  governors  to  provide  him  with  what  con¬ 
duced  to  the  pomp  of  the  Jervifti  religion,  and  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  priefts  from  paying  taxes.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  colle&or  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ;  and  that, 
by  divine  infpiration,  he  added  fome  things  which  hap¬ 
pened 
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petied  after  the  deaths  of  the  authors.  It  is  gueffed  lie 
wrote  the  Chronicles,  befide  thofe  books  which  bear  his 
name,  the  two  lad  of  which  are  txploded  even  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

ESK,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  particularly  of  one  which  forms  part  of 
tire  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  runs  from 
north-ead  to  fouth-weft,  and  gives  name  to  the  didricf 
of  Elkdale. 

ESKI-HISSAR.  See  Stratoxicf.a. 
ESKIMAUX.  See  Esquimaux. 

ESN E,  or  EsnEH,  a  conliderable  fea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt.  It  is  governed  by  an  Arabian  prince 
and  by  a  cachef,  dependent  on  the  bey  of  Girze.  The 
Mahometans  have  feveral  mofques  here,  and  the  Coptis 
a  church  ferved  by  two  prieds.  “  Efne  (fays  Abul- 
feda),  remarkable  for  its  public  baths  and  its  com¬ 
merce,  is  built  on  the  wedward  of  the  Nile,  between 
Alfouan  and  Cous,  but  nearer  to  this  latter.  It  ac¬ 
knowledges,  adds  the  geographer  of  Nubia,  the  Coptis 
for  founders.  Its  well  cultivated  territory  abounds  in 
grain  and  palm  trees.  It  is  furrounded  bv  gardens 
filled  with  fruit-trees.  One  admires  here  feveral  an¬ 
cient  monuments  condruited  by  the  Coptis,  and  fu- 
perb  ruins.”  This  defeription  anfwers  to  Efne  in  our 
time,  which  is  fituated  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  country, 
and  (haded  by  groves  of  orange  trees  loaded  with  fruits 
and  flowers.  This  town,  formerly  called  Latopolis ,  re¬ 
vered  Minerva  and  the  fifh  Lotus  (Strabo).  It  con¬ 
tains  within  its  boundary  an  antique  temple.  Thick 
walls  inclofe  it  on  three  fides.  Six  large  fluted  columns, 
crowned  by  a  capital  ornamented  with  the  palm  leaf, 
form  the  f  ^ade  of  it  ;  i  8  others  fupport  the  roof,  which 
is  compnfed  of  large  fquares  of  marble  ;  the  building  is 
furrounded  by  a  frieze,  and  innumerable  hieroglyphics 
cover  its  exterior  afpecls. 

A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  town  are  feen  the  ruins 
of  a  monaftery  founded  by  St  Helena,  and  near  it  the 
burying-place  of  the  martyrs,  adorned  with  tombs 
crowned  by  cupolas,  fupported  by  arcades.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Efne  having  revolted  againft  the  perfection 
of  Dioclefian,  that  emperor  dedroyed  this  town  and 
put  them  to  the  fword.  This  place,  coiifecrated  by  re¬ 
ligion,  is  become  a  celebrated  pilgrimage  among  the 
Coptis.  They  repair  thither  from  the  molt  diftan t  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
flretchjs  to  the  eallward  of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  oppo- 
fite  Efne,  are  quarries  of  a  foft  (tone,  called  Burum.  It 
is  made  ufe  of  for  kitchen  utenflls.  It  hardens  in  the 
fire,  and  forms  excellent  kettles  and  pans,  which  give 
no  bad  lade  to  the  vi duals.  This  (lone  is  probably  the 
lapis  olhtris ,  or  pot  jlone. 

“  Efne  (fays  Denon  *)  i3  the  ancient  Latopolis.  Some 
remains  are  ff ill  vifible  of  its  port  or  quay  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  often  repaired  :  but,  not- 
withflanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  it,  dill  remains 
in  a  very  miferable  condition.  This  town  alfo  contains 
the  portico  of  a  temple,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  tho 
mod  perfect  monument  of  ancient  architedure.  It  is 
filualed  near  the  bazar  in  the  great  fquare,  and  would 
make  an  incomparable  ornament  to  this  fpot,  if  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  any  idea  of  its  merit  ;  but  indead  of  this 
they  have  deformed  it  by  the  mod  miferable  ruined  ho¬ 
vels,  and  have  devoted  it  to  the  viled  purpofes.  The 
portico  is  verv  well  prefirvcd,  and  poflefles  a 
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richnefs  of  fculpture  :  it  is  compofed  of  eighteen  co¬ 
lumns  with  broad  capitals  ;  thefe  columns  are  nobie  and 
elegant,  though  they  now  appear  in  the  mod  difadvan- 
tageous  light  :  the  rubbilh  lhould  be  cleared  to  hnd  if 
any  part  ot  the  ce/la  remains. 

“  The  hieroglyphics  in  relief,  with  which  it  is  co¬ 
vered  within  and  without,  are  executed'  with  great  care  ; 
they  contain,  among  other  fubjc&s,  a  zodiac,  and  la  ge 
figures  of  men  with  crocodiles  heads  :  the  capitals, 
though  all  different,  have  a  very  fine  efft-ft  ;  and  as  an 
additional  proof  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  we  may  remark,  that  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  all  the  ornaments,  of  which  thele  capitals  are  com- 
pol-ed,  from  the  produ&iorts  of  their  own  country,  fuch 
as  the  lotus,  the  palm-tree,  the  vine,  the  rufh,  &c. 
&c.” 

ESOX,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of 
abdominales.  See  ICHTHYOLOGY  Index. 

ESPALIERS,  in  Gardening,  are  rows  of  trees 
planted  about  a  whole  garden  or  plantation,  or  in 
hedges,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enclofe  quarters  or  fe- 
parate  parts  of  a  garden  ;  a  id  are  trained  up  regularly 
to  a  lattice  of  wood- work  in  a  clofe  hedge,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  tender  plants  againll  the  injuries  of  wii  d  and 
weather.  They  are  of  admirable  ule  and  beauty  in  u 
kitchen  garden,  ferving  not  only  to  (belter  the  tender 
plants,  but  fereen  them  from  the  fight  of  perfons  in  the 
walks. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  efpaliers,  are  apple®, 
pears,  and  (ome  plums :  fome  plant  apples  grafted  up¬ 
on  paradife  docks  ;  but  as  thefe  are  of  (hurt  duration, 
it  is  better  to  plant  thofe  grafted  upon  crabflock,  or 
upon  what  the  gardeners  call  Dutch  Jlucks  „■  which  will 
both  caufe  them  to  bear  funner,  and  pnve.i:  their  grow¬ 
ing  too  luxuriant.  1  he  bi  ll  kinds  ol  apple  for  tin-  pur- 
pnfe,  are  the  golden  pippen,  nonpareil,  renette.  &c. 
and  the  bed  forts  of  pear,  are  the  jargonelle,  btanqurtt, 
Sec.  I  hefe  lad,  if  defigned  for  a  drong  moift  foil, 
diould  be  grafted  upon  quince  docks  ;  but  it  for  a  dry 
foil,  upon  free  docks. 

While  the  trees  are  young,  it  will  be  fumcient  to 
drive  a  few  dakes  into  the  ground  on  each  fid<  of  them  ; 
faden  ing  the  branches  to  ihefe  in  a  h-  iz  ntal  p  fition, 
as  they  are  produced.  This  method  will  do  for  e  lit-  three 
fird  years;  after  which  an  efpalier  lhe>uld  be-  ma  e  of 
afli-poles,  wheree>f  there  mud  be  two  f  rts,  larget  and 
fvnaller  ;  the  former  to  be  driven  upright  into  the  ground 
a  foot  afumler,  and  the  latter,  or  ilender  poles,  to  be  nail¬ 
ed  acrofs  thefe,  at  abe>ut  nine  inches.  Some  prefer  to 
this  another  fort  of  efpalier,  made  of  fquare  timber  cut 
to  any  fize  ;  thefe  are,  indeed,  more  Tightly,  but  withal 
vadly  more  expenfive. 

When  the  efpalier  is  thu®  framed,  the  branches  are 
to  be  fattened  to  it  with  ofier  tuigs  ;  observing  to  train 
them  in  a  horizontal  pofitiun,  and  at  equal  didances. 
Fruit  trees  thus  managed  are  preferable  to  any  others  ; 
not  only  a-,  bearing  better-tailed  fruit,  but  as  taking  up 
very  little  room  in  a  garden,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  hurtful  to 
plants  which  grow  in  the  quarters. 

ESPLANADE,  ill  F  >rtijicnt'nn,  the  (loping  of  the 
parapet  of  the  covered-way  towards  the  champaign. 

ESPLEES,  in  Low,  the  general  produfls  which 
lands  yield,  or  the  profit  or  commodity  that  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  or  made  of  a  thing. 

ESPOUSALS,  in  Law,  fignify  a  contrail  or  pro- 
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Lfpoufals  rnife  made  between  a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry  each 
other  ;  and  in  cafes  where  marriages  may  be  confum- 
mated,  efpoufals  go  before.  Marriage  is  termed  an  ef- 
ponfal  de  prefenti. 

The  efpoufals  among  the  Jews  were  either  by  writ- 
ing,  or  by  a  piece  of  filver  given  and  received,  or  by 
cohabitation.  Amongft  the  Greeks,  after  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  young  couple  had  finifhed  their  ne- 
gociation,  the  couple  themfelves  pledged  their  faith  to 
each  other,  the  man  fwearing  that  he  would  be  con- 
flant  and  true,  the  woman  that  fhe  would  marry  him, 
and  make  him  mafter  of  all  fhe  had.  Then  they  rati¬ 
fied  their  agreement  by  a  kifs  and  joining  right  hands. 

Amongft  the  Romans  the  efpoufals  confifted  in  an 
engagement  of  friends  on  both  fides,  whether  abfent  or 
prefent,  in  public  or  without  witneffes.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  way  was  by  writings  drawn  up  by  common  con- 
fent,  and  fealed  by  both  parties:  befides  this,  the  man 
fent  a  ring  to  the  woman,  confining  of  iron  and  with¬ 
out  a  ltone. 

ESQUILL®,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the 
feven  hills  of  Rome,  which  Varrro  will  have  to  be  two, 
viz.  Cifpias  and  Oppius ;  alfo  Mons  Efquilinus,  foften- 
ed  from  Exquiiinus  ;  and  this  again  from  Excubinus, 
the  watch  or  guard  Romulus  kept  here,  from  ajealoufy 
he  entertained  of  his  colleague  Titus  Tatius.  On  the 
eaft  fide  it  reached  the  city  walls;  on  the  fouth,  the 
\ia  Lavicana  ;  on  the  weft,  the  wide  valley  between 
Mount  Coelius  and  the  Palatine  ;  on  the  north,  the 
Mons  Viminalis;  on  ihe  eaft  fide  was  the  Porta  Efqui- 
lina.  This  hill  by  fome  of  the  ancients  was  called  Su- 
burranus ,  from  the  ftreet  Suburra  to  the  north  of  it : 
by  the  poets,  Efquilius. 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  people  of  North  America,  inha¬ 
biting  all  that  vaft  traff  of  land  known  by  the  name  of 
Labrador ,  or  blew  Britain.  They  differ  very  confider- 
ably,  both  in  afpeiff  and  manners,  from  the  other  Ame¬ 
rican  nations  ;  agreeing  in  moft  refpedfs  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Weft  Greenland.  See  New  BRITAIN  and 
Greenland. 

ESQUIRE  (from  the  French  feu,  and  the  La¬ 
tin  fcuturn ,  in  Greek  ocvto;,  which  iignifies  a  hide, 
of  which  (liields  were  anciently  made,  and  after- 
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time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  (hields  had  a  covering  of  leather),  was 
originally  lie  who,  attending  a  knight  in  time  of  war, 
did  carry  his  fiiield  ;  whence  he  was  called  efcuier 
in  French,  and  fcutifer ,  or  armiger ,  i.  e.  armour- 
bearer,  in  Latin.  Hotoman  fays,  that  thofe  whom  the, 
French  call  efquires ,  were  a  military  kind  of  vaffals, 
having  jus  fcuti ,  viz.  liberty  to  bear  a  ftiield,  and  in 
it  the  enfigns  of  their  family,  in  token  of  their  genti¬ 
lity  or  dignity.  But  this  addition  hath  not  of  long 
time  had  any  relation  to  the  office  or  employment  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  hath  been  attributed,  as  to  car¬ 
rying  of  arms,  & c.  but  hath  been  merely  a  title  of 
dignity,  and  next  in  degree  to  a  knight.  For  thofe 
to  whom  this  title  is  now  due,  fee  the  article  Com¬ 
monalty.  Officers  of  the  king’s  courts,  and  of  the 
king’s  houfehold,  counfellors  at  law,  juftices  of  the 
peace,  are  only  efquires  in  reputation  ;  and  he  who  is 
a  juftice  of  peace  has  this  title  only  during  the  time  he 
is  in  commiffion,  and  no  longer,  if  he  is  not  other  wife 
qualified  to  bear.  A  fheriff  of  a  county  being  a 
fuperior  officer,  bears  the  title  of  ef quire  during  his 


life  ;  in  refpe&  of  the  great  truft  he  has  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  chiefs  of  fome  ancient  families  are 
efquires  by  prefcription  ;  and  in  late  afts  of  parliament 
for  poll  money,  many  wealthy  perfons  commonly  re- 
puted  to  be  fucb,  were  ranked  among  the  efquires  of 
this  kingdom. 

There  is  a  general  opinion,  that  every  gentleman  of 
landed  property  who  has  300I.  a-year,  is  an  efquire  ; 
which  is  a  vulgar  error  :  for  no  money  whatfoever,  or 
landed  property,  will  give  a  man  properly  this  title,  un- 
lefs  he  comes  within  one  of  the  above  rules  :  and  no 
perfon  can  afcribe  this  title  where  it  is  not  due,  unlefs 
he  pleafes  ;  there  being  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line 
by  the  accounts  given  above  and  in  the  article  Com¬ 
monalty  :  but  the  meaner  ranks  of  people,  who  know 
no  better,  do  often  bafely  proftitute  this  title;  and 
to  the  great  confufion  of  all  rank  and  precedence,’  every 
man  who  makes  a  decent  appearance,  far  from  ’think¬ 
ing  himfelf  any  way  ridiculed  by  finding  the  fuperfcrip- 
tion  of  his  letters  thus  decorated,  is  fully  gratified  by 
fuch  an  add  refs.  J 

Esquires  of  the  king,  are  fuch  as  have  that  title  by 
creation,  wherein  there  is  fome  formality  ufed  as  the 
putting  about  their  necks  a  collar  of  SS.  and  beftowino 
on  them  a  pair  of  filver  fpurs,  &c.  & 

ESRAKITES.  See  Eschrakites. 

ESSAY,  a  trial  or  experiment  for  proving  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  any  thing  ;  or  an  attempt  to  learn,  whether  or 
not  any  invention  will  fucceed. 

Essay,  in  literature,  a  peculiar  kind  of  compofition 
the  character  whereof  is  to  be  free,  eafy,  and  natural  • 
not  tied  to  drift  order  and  method,  nor  worked  up  and 
finilhed  like  a  formal  fyftem.  r 

ESSAYING,  or  Assaying,  in  Chemijlry and  Me¬ 
tallurgy,  fignifies  the  examination  of  a  fmall  quantity 
or  any  ore  or  mineral  by  fire,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
quantity  of  metal  it  contains.  This  is  very  neceffary  for 
thofe  who  intend  to  deal  largely  in  metallurgic  opera¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  avoid  unneceffary  expence,  by  be¬ 
coming  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ore. 
bee  Chemistry  Index  y  and  Ores,  Redubhon  of. 

ESSAT-Hatch,  is  the  miners  term  for  a  little  trench 
or  hole,  which  they  dig  to  fearch  for  ffioad  or  ore. 

ESSEDARII,  a  fort  of  gladiators,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Suetonius,  and  luily,  who  on  fome  occafions 
engaged  one  another  out  of  chariots  called  effeda.  The 
effedum  was  a  fort  of  heavy  chariot  from  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  engaged  the  Romans.  See  Gla¬ 
diator. 

ESSENCE,  in  Metaphysics ,  that  which  conftitutes 
the  particular  nature  of  each  genus  or  kind,  and  di¬ 
ll  inguiffits  it  from  all  others  :  being  nothing  but  that 
abftraft  idea  to  which  this  name  is  affixed,  fo  that 
every  thing  contained  in  it  is  effential  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  kind. 

This  Mr  Locke  calls  the  nominal ej/ence  y  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  the  real  effence,  or  conftitution  of  fub- 
ftances  on  which  this  nominal  effence  depends.  Thus 
the  nominal  effence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  the 
word  gold  Hands  for  ;  let  it  be,  for  inftance,  a  body, 
yellow,  weighty,  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed  :  but  its 
real  effence  is  the  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts,  on 
which  thefe  qualities  and  all  its  other  properties  de¬ 
pend,  which  is  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

ESSENES,  or  Essenians,  in  Jewilh  antiquity, 
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Eflenfcs  one  of  the  three  ancient  fefts  among  that  people, 
11  They  allowed  a  future  ftate,  but  denied°a  refurreftion 
from  the  dead,  J.  heir  way  of  life  was  very  fin^ular : 
“  they  did  not  marry,  but  adopted  the  children  of  others, 
whom  they  bred  up  in  the  inftitutinns  of  their  fed  : 
they  defpifed  riches,  and  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  never  changed  their  clothes  till  they  were  entirely 
worn  out.  When  initiated,  they  were  ftrictly  bound 
not  to  communicate  the  myfleriesof  their fedt  to  others} 
and  if  any  of  their  members  were  found  guilty  of  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  they  were  expelled. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  wed  fide  of 
the  lake  of  Afphaltites  ;  and  that  they  w'ere  a  {blitary 
kind  of  men,  living  without  women  or  money,  and 
feeding  upon  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree  :  he  adds,  that 
they  were  conftantly  recruited  by  new-comers,  whom 
the  furges  of  ill  fortune  had  made  w  eary  of  the  world  : 
in  which  manner  the  fedt  was  kept  up  for  feveral 
thoufands  of  years,  without  any  being  born  among 
them.  The  reafon  why  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
them  in  the  New  Teflament,  may  be  their  reclufe  and 
retired  way  of  life,  no  lefs  than  their  great  fimplicity 
and  hnnefty,  whereby  they  lay  open  to  no  cenfure  or 
reproof. 

ESSENTIAL,  fomething  neceflarily  belonging  to 
a  thing,  from  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  diftimft  : 
thus  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  as  extenfion,  figure, 
number,  &c.  are  eflential  or  infeparable  from  them  in 
all  their  changes  and  alterations. 

ESSENTIAL  Oils  are  fuch  as  are  really  contained  in  a 
plant, ^  and  are  drawn  from  it  by  diftillation  in  an 
alembic  with  water  }  they  are  thus  called,  in  contra- 
diftin&ion  to  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  raifed  by  a 
naked  fire  without  water. 

ESSEX,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Stour,  which  feparates  it  from  Suffolk  and 
Cambridgefliire  }  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  fea  }  on 
the  weft,  by  Hertford fhire  and  Middlefex ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  river  Thames.  It  extends  46  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  42  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  200  in  circuit.  This  county  is  in 
the  diocefe  of  London,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  family  of  Capel.  The  county  of  EfTex  is  divided 
into  nineteen  hundreds,  and  contains  twenty-feven 
market-towns,  415  parifhes,  125  vicarages,  and  1100 
villages.  It  fends  eight  members  to  parliament  } 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  Colchef- 
ter,  Harwich,  and  Malden.  The  air  in  the  inland 
parts  is  healthy  }  but  in  the  marfties  near  the  fea  it 
produces  agues,  particularly  in  the  part  called  the 
Hundreds.  However,  the  fertility  of  the  unwhole- 
fome  part  is  very  great,  and  even  the  higher  grounds 
of  this  country  are  very  fruitful.  About  Saffron  Wal¬ 
den,  the  earth,  after  bearing  faffron  three  years,  it  is 
faid,  will  produce  good  barley  for  18  years  fucceflivcly 
without  any  manure.  Its  produce,  which  is  very  plen¬ 
tiful,  confifts  of  corn,  moft  excellent  faffron,  cattle, 
fowl,  fifh,  and  particularly  oyfters.  The  chief  manu- 
faflures  of  this  county  are  cloth,  fluff*,  and  particularly 
baize.  The  principal  rivers,  befides  the  Thames 
are  the  Stour,  whicli  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Har-' 
with  ;  the  Lea,  its  weftern  boundary,  falls  into  the 
Thames  below  Stratford  }  the  Black  water  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  county,  and  parting  by  Chelmsford  is 
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joined  by  the  Chelmer,  and  from  thence  runs  into  the 
German  fea  ;  the  Coin  runs  by  Halfted  to  Colchefter, 
and  fo  into  the  fea.  The  Roding  which  rifes  north¬ 
wards,  near  Dunmow,  runs  into  the  Thames  near 
Barking.  All  thefe  rivers  abound  in  moft  forts  of 
fiih. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  county  of  EiTex  amounted  to  226,437  perfons.  Of 
thefe  111,356  are  males,  and  115,081  are  females. 
They  are  divided  into  46,784  families, occupying  38,371 
houfes.  The  number  empioy ed  in  agriculture  is  65, 1 74  } 
and  in  trade,  manufaflures,  &c.  25,283. 

ESTATE,  in  Law,  fignifies  the  title  or  intereft  that 
a  perlon  has  in  lands,  tenement*,  or  other  ilLdls;  com¬ 
prehending  the  whole  in  which  a  perfon  hath  any  pro¬ 
perty,  and  will  pafs  the  fame. 

Eftates  are  either  real  or  perfonal  }  otherwife  dillin- 
guifhed  into  FREEHOLDS,  which  defcend  to  heirs  }  or 
chattels,  that  go  to  executors  or  adminiftrators. 

A  fee-fimple  is  the  ampleft  eftate  our  law  admits  of. 
See  Fee. 

Eftates  are  obtained  feveral  ways }  as,  by  defcent 
from  a  father  to  a  fon  ;  by  conveyance  or  grant  from 
one  perfon  to  another  }  by  gift  or  purchafe  ;  or  by  deed 
or  will.  See  Descent,  Succession,  Tenure,  &c. 

Estates,  in  a  political  fenfe,  is  ufed  either  to  de¬ 
note  the  dominions  of  fome  prince,  or  the  general  clafles 
into  which  the  people  are  divided. 

In  Britain,  the  eftates  are  the  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons;  or  rather  the  lords  and  commons,  who  meet 
the  king  in  parliament,  for  reforming  abufes,  and  en- 
a&ing  good  and  wholefome  laws. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  O'd  Tefta- 
ment }  containing  the  hiftory  of  a  Jewifh  virgin,  dwell¬ 
ing  with  her  uncle  Mordecai  at  Shuftian,  in  the  reion 
of  Ahafuerus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Perfia. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  maid  raifed  her  to  the 
throne  of  Perfia  }  whereby  fhe  had  an  opportunity  to 
fave  her  countrymen,  whofe  deftru&ion  was  plotted  by 
Haman,  a  favourite  of  that  prince. 

The  learned  are  not  agreed  who  this  Ahafuerus  was. 
Arclibifhop  Ufher  fuppofes  him  to  be  Darius  Hyflafpes, 
and  Artyftona  to  be  Efther.  Scaliger  makes  him 
the  fame  with  Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Haneflris  to  be 
Efther.  Jofephus,  on  the  contrary,  pofitively  aflerts, 
that  the  Ahafuerus  of  the  fcriptures,  is  the  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  of  profane  ftory  ;  and  the  Septuagint, 
throughout  the  whole  book  of  Efther.  tranllate  Aha¬ 
fuerus  by  Artaxerxes.  Moft  people  fubfcribe  to  this 
laft  opinion }  and  indeed  the  extraordinary  kindneft 
fhowed  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  Jews,  can  lcarcely  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing  that  they 
had  fo  powerful  an  advocate  as  Efther  to  folicit  for 
them. 

ESTOILE'E,  nr  Cross  Estoi lle'e,  in  Heraldry,  a 
ftar  with  only  four  long  rays  in  form  of  a  crof, ;  and, 
accordingly,  broad  in  the  centre,  and  terminating  in 
fliarp  points. 

ESTONIA,  is  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  part  of  Livonia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Baltic  fea,  on  the  aorth  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on 
the  weft  by  Ingria,  and  on  the  fouth  by  I.ettonia.  It 
is  divided  into  fix  diftrifts:  1.  Harricn  ;  2.  Wireland  ; 

3.  Alcntakin }  4.  Wich  ;  5.  Jerven  ;  and,  6.  Odepoa. 

T  t  2  The 
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Etthonia  The  principal  towns  are,  Revel,  Weifenberg,  Borch- 
il  holm,  Narva,  Nyflot,  Habfal,  Derpt,  Si  Elin,  Pernau, 
and  Roderick. 

_ ,  ’  ,  In  former  times  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  car¬ 
ried  on  a  good  trade  in  corn,  which  was  dried  in  ftoves : 
but  wars  have  much  depopulated  the  country,  infomuch 
that  not  a  fourth  part  of  it  is  inhabited,  and  a  great  r\um- 
ber  of  gentlemen’s  feats  lie  in  ruins, 

ESTOPPEL  (formed  of  the  French  ejlouper ,  oppi- 
lare,  objiipare,  “  to  flop,  or  block  up”),  in  Law,  an 
impediment  or  bar  of  adtion,  arifing  from  a  man’s 
own  adt  or  deed  ;  agai'  ft  which  a  man  is  forbidden, 
by  law,  to  fpeak,  though  it  be  to'fay  the  truth. 

ESTOVERS,  in  Law,  is  ufed  by  Bradton,  for  that 
fuftenance  which  a  man,  committed  for  felony,  is  to 
have  out  of  his  lands  or  goods  for  himfelf  and  his 
family  during  impriionment.  In  flat.  6  Edw.  I.  it  is 
ufed  for  an  allowance  in  meat  or  clothes.  In  fome 
manors,  the  tenants  have  common  of  ef  overs  ;  that  is, 
neceffary  botes  or  allowances  out  of  the  lord’s  wood  : 
in  which  laft  fenfe,  eftovers  comprehends  houfe-bote, 
hay-bote,  and  plow-bote  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  have  in 
his  grant  thefe  general  words,  de  rationabih  efoveno  in 
bofcis,  &c.  he  may  thereby  claim  all  three. 

Eftovers  is  alfo  ufed  for  alimony,  which,  if  the  huf- 
band  refufes  to  pay,  there  is,  befides  the  ordinary  pro- 
cefs  of  excommunication,  a  writ  at  common  law,  de  cfo<- 
veriis  habendis,  in  order  to  recover  it. 

ESTRAY,  or  Stray,  fignifies  any  tame  beaft,  as 
flieep,  oxen,  fwine,  and  horfes,  or  fwans,  found  with¬ 
in  a  lordftiip,  and  not  owned  by  any  man  5  in  which 
cafe  being  cried,  according  to  law,  in  the  church,  and 
two  market  towns  adjoining,  if  it  be  nut  claimed  by 
the  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  becomes  the 
lord’s  of  the  foil  where  found.  If  the  owner  claims 
it  within  the  year  and  day,  he  muft  pay  the  charges  of 
finding,  keeping,  and  proclaiming  them  ;  and  he  may 
feize  it,  without  telling  the  marks  or  proving  his  proper¬ 
ty,  which  may  be  done  at  the  trial  if  contefted.  If  the 
bead  ftray  within  the  year  to  another  lordlhip,  the  firlt 
lord  cannot  retake  it.  An  eftray  muft  be  fed  and  kept, 
uninjured,  and  without  labour,  till  it  is  reclaimed  or  the 
limited  time  expires. 

ESTREAT,  Extractum,  in  Law ,  is  ufed  for  the 
true  copy  or  duplicate  of  fome  original  writing,  efpe- 
cially  of  amercements  or  penalties  fet  down  in  the  rolls 
of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer,  op 
every  offender. 

ES THEM  ADURA,  a  province  of  Spain,  has  New 
Caftile  on  the  eaft,  Leon  on  the  north,  Andalufia  on 
the  fouth,  and  Portugal  on  the  weft.  It  is  175  miles 
in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  ;  and  its  principal  towns 
are  Calatrava,  Menda,  and  Badajoz,  on  the  river 
Guadiana  ;  Alcantara,  on  the  Tajo  ;  and  Cona  and 
Placentia,  to  the  north  of  this  river. 

This  province  enjoys  a  very  pure  and  healthful  air, 
and  its  mountains  are  full  of  wild  and  tame,  animals  ; 
they  having  woods  and  forefts  for  the  one  fort,  and  pa- 
ftures  for  the  other.  The  fields  are  planted  with  fruit- 
trees,  which  bear  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruit.  The  vine¬ 
yards  produce  excellent  wines  of  all  colours,  and  the 
fields  yield  plenty  of  corn. 

Estremadura,  a  province  of  Portugal,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  or  Tajo,  bounded  on  the  north 
jy  Beira,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Alentejo,  and  on 
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the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  about  88  miles  Eftreirta- 
in  length,  and  45  in  breadth.  This  province  is  di-  dura, 
vided  into  fix  comarcas,  viz.  Litria,  Lifbon,  Tomar. .  tcmg‘ 
Santaren,  and  Alanquar,  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus; 
and  that  of  Setubal,  to  the  fouth  of  this  river.  Thefe 
are  likewife  the  principal  towns.  Eftremadura  is 
equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  any  other  province  in  Spain 
or  Portugal.  The  di  Ariel  of  Santaren  produces  fuch 
plenty  of  corn,  and  feeds  fo  many  flocks  of  (beep, 
that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Sicily.  The 
fruits  and  the  wines  are  all  excellent ;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  fweet  oranges  brought  from  China  were 
firft  planted,  and  of  which  there  are  large  quantities 
tranfported  to  foreign  parts,  with  the  wines  and  other 
fruits.  The  fields  are  covered  with  flowers  almoft  all 
the  year,  from  which  the  bees  colleft  large  quantities 
of  fine  honey.  The  olive-trees  are  numerous,  from 
which  they  have  excellent  oil.  The  rivers  abound 
with  good  fifts,  and  ihe  mountains  have  quarries  of  feve- 
ral  kinds. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  on  copper,  in 
which  the  lines  or  flrokes,  inftead  of  being  cut  with  a 
tool  or  graver,  are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.  See  Ei$- 
G  RAVING. 

Etching  is  of  a  later  invention,  though  not  very 
modern,  than  engraving  with  the  tool  ;  of  which  it 
was  at  firft  only  an  imitation,  that  was  pradlifed  by 
painters  and  other  artifls,  who  could  much  fooner 
form  their  hands  to,  and  attain  a  faculty  of,  working 
in  this  way,  than  with  the  graver.  But  being  then 
neverthelefs  confidered  as  a  counterfeit  kind  of  engra¬ 
ving,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  other,  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  very  confined  manner  ;  the  clofenefs  of  the 
rtfemblance  of  the  work  to  that  performed  by  the 
tool,  being  made  the  left  of  its  merit,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  principal  object  of  aim  in  thofe  who  purfued  it. 

This  ftrvile  confinement  of  the  art  of  etching  to  the 
imitation  of  the  original  kind  of  engraving,  was  a 
great  caufe  of  retarding  its  advancement  towards  per¬ 
fection,  as  many  of  the  moft  able  matters  cramped 
their  talents  with  the  obfervance  of  it :  this  may  be 
feen  in  the  inftances  of  Sadelers,  Swaneberg,  Villa- 
mena,  and  particularly  Le  Boffe  ;  who,  in  his  treatife 
on  engraving,  has  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
perfedtion  of  this  kind  confifts  in  the  clofe  fimilitude 
of  the  work  with  that  done  by  the  tool.  This  abfurd 
prepoffeffion  has  been  fince  worn  out:  and  the  method  of 
working  with  aquafortis  has  been  fo  far  improved,  that 
inftead  of  being  now  deemed  a  fpurious  kind  of  engra¬ 
ving,  it  evidently  appears,  in  many  modern  works,  the 
foundation  of  an  excellence  that  could  never  have 
been  produced  without  it  :  fince,  though  the  neatnefs 
and  uniformity  of  the  hatches,  which  attend  the  ufe 
of  the  tool,  is  more  advantageous  with  refpeft  to  por¬ 
traits;  yet  the  liberty  and  facility  of  the  other  manner 
give  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  exereife  the  force 
of  genius  and  fancy  in  hiftory-engraving  ;  where  the 
effebl  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  minute  exadlnefs  in 
finiftiing  all  the  parts,  conftitutes  the  principal  value. 

There  are  two  methods  praftifed  of  engraving  in  this 
way  ;  the  one  with  a  hard  varniih  or  ground,  the  other 
with  a  foft.  The  firft  was  formerly  much  ufed,  being 
better  accommodated  to  the  intention  of  imitating  the 
engraving  with  the  tool  ;  as  the  firmnefs  of  the  body 
of  the  varnifn  gave  more  opportunity  of  retouching  the 

lines. 
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Etching,  lines,  or  enlarging  them  with  the  oval-pointed  needles, 
called  by  the  French  echoppe r,  as  was  praclifed  by  Le 
Boffe  and  others  for  that  purpofe.  The  latter  has  now 
almoft  wholly  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  other,  by  the 
free  manner  of  working  it  admits  of;  which  affords 
a  power  of  expreflion  incompatible  with  the  great¬ 
er  inflexibility  of  the  hard  varnifh,  that  coniines  the 
lines  and  hatches  to  filch  a  regularity  and  famenefs,  as 
gives  a  ftiffnefs  of  manner  and  coldnefs  of  effeft  to  the 
■work. 

The  combination  of  the  ufe  of  the  tool  and  aquafor¬ 
tis,  which  are  now  both  employed  in  many  cafes,  has, 
however,  given  that  perfection  to  engraving  which  it 
poffeffes  at  prefent.  The  truth  and  fpirit  of  the  outline 
that  the  method  of  working  with  aquafortis  affords,  and 
the  variety  of  (hades  which  the  different  kinds  of  black 
produce  in  this  way,  as  well  as  other  means  of  expref- 
fing  the  peculiar  appearance  and  character  of  particu¬ 
lar  fubjedts,  furnilh  what  was  defe&ive  in  the  foie  ufe 
of  the  tool ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exa&nefs  and 
regularity  of  the  lines,  which  are  required  for  finifhing 
many  kinds  of  defigns,  are  fupplied  by  the  graver  ;  and 
by  a  judicious  application  of  both,  that  complete  finifh- 
irtg  is  obtained,  which  either  of  them  alone  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  want. 

The  manner  by  which  this  art  is  performed,  is  the 
covering  the  furface  of  the  plate  with  a  proper  varnifh 
or  ground,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  capable  of  refilling 
aquafortis  ;  and  then  fcoring  or  fcratcbing  away,  by 
inftruments  refembling  needles,  the  parts  of  this  var¬ 
nifh  or  ground,  in  the  places  where  the  flrokes  or 
hatches  of  the  engraving  are  intended  to  be  ;  then, 
the  plate  being  covered  with  aquafortis,  the  parts 
that  are  laid  naked  and  expofed  by  removing  the 
ground  or  varnilh,  are  corroded  or  eaten  away  by  it  ; 
while  the  reft,  being  fecured  and  defended,  remain  un¬ 
touched. 

There  are  two  methods  of  etching,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved ;  the  difference  of  which  from  each 
other  confifts,  as  well  in  the  difference  of  the  varnifh  or 
ground,  as  in  that  of  the  aquafortis,  adapted  to  each 
kind;  but  the  general  methods  of  performing  them 
are  alike  in  both.  Thefe  varniilies  or  grounds  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  names  of  hard  and  foft :  for  in  their 
confiftence,  or  the  refiftance  they  give  to  the  needles, 
lies  their  effential  variation  from  each  other.  The 
hard  varnifh,  it  is  with  good  reafon  conjectured,  was 
not  the  firft  in  ufe  :  but  foon  took  place  of  the  other ; 
and  was,  for  forne  time,  the  mod  receiv'  d  in  practice, 
on  account  of  its  admitting  the  work  to  be  made  more 
like  that  of  the  graver;  the  foft  Ins,  however,  fince, 
in  its  turn,  prevailed  to  the  exclufion  of  it  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  except  in  the  cafe  of  particular  fubjefls  ;  but  not 
fo  entirely  as  to  take  away  the  expedience  of  (hawing 
how  it  is  performed.  The  manner  of  etching  with  the 
foft  varnifh  is  now,  however,  one  of  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  objects  of  the  art  of  engraving  ;  and  it  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  in  univerfal  ufe,  lbmetimes  alone,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  intermixed  with  the  work  of  the  tool,  and 
in  fome  cafes  with  great  advantage,  even  where  the 
whole  is  intended  to  pafs  for  being  performed  by  the 
graver. 

Preparation  of  the  foft  varnijh;  according  to  Mr  Law- 
rencc ,  an  eminent  Englifh  engraver  at  Paris.  “  Take 
of  virgin  wax  and  afphaltum,  each  two  ounces ;  of 
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black  pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch,  each  half  an  ounce.  Etching. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  in  a  new  earthen-ware  glazed  - v—  — 1 

pot;  and  add  to  them  by  degrees,  the  afphaltum  fine¬ 
ly  powdered.  Let  the  whole  boil  till  fuel)  time  as  that, 
taking  a  drop  upon  a  plate,  it  will  break  when  it  is 
cold,  on  bending  it  double  two  or  three  times  betwixt 
the  fingers.  The  varnifh  being  then  enough  boiled, 
mud  be  taken  off  the  fire  ;  and  letting  it  cool  a  little, 
mud  be  poured  into  warm  water,  that  it  may  work  the 
more  eafily  with  the  hands,  fo  as  to  be  formed  into 
balls ;  which  muft  be  rolled  up,  and  put  into  a  piece  of 
taffety  for  ufe.” 

It  mud  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the  fire  be  not  too 
violent,  for  fear  of  burning  the  ingredients;  a  flight 
fimmering  will  be  fufficient :  fecondly,  that  while  the 
afphaltum  is  putting  in,  and  even  after  it  is  mixed 
with  them,  the  ingredients  fhould  be  ftirred  continual¬ 
ly  with  the  fpatula  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  water,  in¬ 
to  which  this  compofition  is  thrown,  fhould  be  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  it,  to  prevent  a 
kind  of  cracking  that  happens  when  the  water  is  too 
cold. 

The  varnifh  ought  always  to  be  harder  in  fummer 
than  in  winter;  and  it  will  become  fo  if  it  be  differed 
to  boil  longer,  or  if  a  greater  proportion  of  the  afphal¬ 
tum  or  brown  refin  be  ufed.  The  experiment  above 
mentioned,  of  the  drop  differed  to  cool,  will  determine 
the  degree  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs  that  may  be  fuitable 
to  the  feafon  when  it  is  ufed. 

Preparation  of the  hard  varnifh  ufed  by  C allot,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  Florence  varnifh.  Take  four  ounces  of  fat 
oil  very  clear,  and  made  of  good  linfetd  oil,  like  that 
ufed  by  painters  :  heat  it  in  a  clean  pot  of  glazed 
earthen-ware,  and  afterwards  put  to  it  four  ounces  of 
maftich  well  powdered  ;  and  ftir  the  mixture  brifkly 
till  the  whole  be  well  melted;  then  pafi> the  whole  mafs 
through  a  piece  of  fine  linen  into  a  glafs  bottle  with  a 
long  neck,  that  can  be  flopped  very  lecurely;  and  keep 
it  for  the  ufe  that  will  be  below’  explained. 

Method  of  applying  the  foft  varnifh  to  the  plate ,  and  of 
blackening  it.  The  plate  being  well  polifhed  and  bur- 
nifhed,  as  alfo  cleanfed  from  all  greafinefi.  by  chalk  or 
Spanifh  white,  fix  a  hand-vice  on  the  edge  of  the  plate 
where  no  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  ferve  as  a  handle 
for  managing  it  when  warm  :  then  put  it  upon  a  chaf- 
ing-difh,  in  which  there  is  a  moderate  fire  ;  oblerving 
to  hold  it  fo  that  it  may  melt  :  then  cover  the  whole 
plate  equally  with  a  thin  coat  of  the  varnilh  ;  and 
while  the  plate  is  warm,  and  the  varnilh  upon  it  in  a 
fluid  ftate,  beat  tvery  part  of  the  varnifh  gently  with  a 
fmall  ball  or  dauber  made  of  cotton  tied  up  in  taffety; 
which  operation  fmootbs  and  diftributes  the  varnilh 
equally  over  the  plate. 

When  the  plate  is  thus  uniformly  and  thinly  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  varnilh,  it  muff  be  blackened  by  a  piece  of 
flambeau,  or  of  a  large  candle  which  affords  a  copious 
fmoke  ;  fometimes  two,  or  even  four,  fuel)  candles  are 
ufed  together  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  that  the  varnifh 
may  not  grow  cold  :  which  if  it  does  during  the  ope¬ 
ration,  the  plate  mull  then  be  heated  again,  that  it  may 
be  in  a  melted  Hate  when  that  operation  is  performed  : 
but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  burn  it;  which, 
when  it  happens,  may  be  eafily  perceived  bj  the  var¬ 
nifh  appearing  burnt  and  lofing  its  glofs.  The  fo1!  >w- 
ing  expedient  is  made  uie  of  for  the  more  comm  ii  ly 
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'Etching',  blackening  the  varniffi,  being  particularly  neceflary 
v-'  '  where  the  plates  are  large  :  Fix  a  ftrong  hook  in  the 
roof  ef  the  room,  through  which  pafs  four  pieces  of 
cord  of  equal  length,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fixed  four 
iron  rings  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  for  fupport- 
ing  the  corners  of  the  plate.  The  plate  being  thus  (uf- 
qrended  in  the  air,  with  the  varniflied  fide  downwards, 
may  be  blackened  with  great  convenience  :  but  this  is 
not,  however,  abfolutely  requifite,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  large  plates  that  could  not,  without  difficulty,  be 
held  up,  unlefs  this  or  fome  other  fuch  contrivance 
were  made  ufe  of. 

It  is  proper  to  be  very  cautious  in  keeping  the  flam¬ 
beau  or  candle  at  a  due  diftance  from  the  plate,  left  the 
wick  touch  the  varniffi,  which  would  both  fully  and 
mark  it.  If  it  appear  that  the  fmoke  has  not  penetra¬ 
ted  the  varniffi,  the  plate  mull  be  again  placed  for  fome 
little  time  over  the  chafing  dilh  ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  plate  grows  hot,  the  varniffi 
will  melt  and  incorporate  with  the  black  which  lay 
above  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  whole  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  pervaded  by  it. 

Above  all  things,  the  greatefl  caution  fhould  be  ufed 
in  this  operation,  to  keep  all  the  time  a  moderate  fire  ; 
and  to  move  frequently  the  plate,  and  change  the  place 
of  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  the  varnifh  may  be  alike 
melted  everywhere,  and  kept  from  burning.  Care 
muft  alfo  be  taken,  that  during  this  time,  and  even  till 
the  varniffi  be  entirely  cold,  no  filth,  lparks,  or  dull,  fly 
on  it  j  for  they  would  then  flick  faft,  and  fpoil  the 
work. 

Method  of  applying  the  hard  varnifh.  This  is  precifely 
the  fame  as  for  the  loft  ;  being  fpread  equally  over  the 
warm  plate  with  the  taffety-ball,  and  fmoked  in  the  fame 
manner  :  only  after  it  is  fmoked,  it  muft  be  baked,  or 
dried  over  a  gentle  fire  of  charcoal,  till  the  fmoke  from 
the  varniffi  begins  to  decreafe  •,  taking  care  not  to  over¬ 
heat  the  plate,  which  would  both  foften  it  and  burn 
the  varniffi. 

The  plate  being  thus  prepared,  and  an  exaft  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  outlines  of  the  defign  made  upon  thin  pa¬ 
per,  the  other  fide  of  the  paper  muft  be  well  rubbed 
with  chalk  or  Spaniffi  whitening,  or,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter,  with  red  chalk  fcraped  to  a  powder  ;  and  the 
loofe  chalk  is  cleared  off  with  a  linen  rag  :  then  the 
ftained  fide  of  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  varniffi,  fix¬ 
ing  the  corners  to  the  plate  with  w ax  or  wafers,  to 
prevent  its  fliuffling  ;  and  with  a  blunted  needle  or 
pointer  the  drawing  is  (lightly  traced,  and  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  varniffi  an  exaff  outline  of  the  defign  to 
be  etched; 

A  variety  of  pointers  is  neceflary  for  the  work. 
Tbofe  ufed  for  the  broad  large  ftrokes  ought  to  be 
very  blunt,  exceeding  round,  and  well  poliffied  at  the 
point  ;  the  foie  of  a  ffioe  anfwers  very  well  for  polifh- 
ing  the  points.  The  fineft  ought  to  be  as  (harp  as  a 
needle.  If  any  fcratcbes  or  falfe  ftrokes  happen  in  the 
working,  they  are  to  be  flopped  up  with  a  hair-pencil 
dipped  in  Venetian  varnifh,  mixed  with  lamp  black,  by 
which  means  thefe  places  will  be  dcfcmded  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  aquafortis. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  eating  or  corroding 
the  plate  with  aquafortis  ;  in  order  to  which,  a  border 
of  foft  wax  (bring  a  compofition  of  bees  wax  melted 
and  tempered  with  a  little  Venice  turpentine  and  tal- 
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low)  muft  be  faftened  round  the  plate  about  an  inch  Etching, 
high,  in  the  form  of  a  little  wall  or  rampart,  to  contain  Eteocles! 
the  aquafortis.  At  one  of  the  corners  of  this  border  — y~“— ■ 
a  gutter  is  ufually  made,  which  ferves  for  pouring  com- 
moaioufly  the  aquafortis  off  the  plate.  The  plate  be¬ 
ing  thus  bordered,  take  a  due  quantity  of  the  refiners 
aquafortis ;  mix  it  with  half  its  quantity  of  common 
water,  and  pour  it  gently  on,  till  it  rife  above  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  breadth  above  the  furface  of  the  plate  ;  when,  if  all 
things  have  been  rightly  conduced,  it  will  be  feen  that 
the  aquafortis  will  foon  exert  its  aiftion  in  the  hatches 
winch  have  been  ftrongly  touched  \  but  thofe  more 
weakly  engraved  will  appear  at  firft  clear,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  copper.  The  menftruum  muft  therefore 
be  fuffered  to  continue  on  the  plate  till  its  effedts  be¬ 
come  vifible  on  the  more  tender  parts  :  then  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  ftiould  be  poured  off,  the  plate  waffied  with  clean 
water,  and  dried  before  the  fire  :  then  take  a  fmall 
pencil  dipped  into  the  Venetian  varniffi,  and  cover  with 
it  the  lighter  parts  of  the  plate.  This  being  done,  the 
aquafortis  muft  again  be  poured  on,  and  fuffered  to 
continue  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  time,  according  to  the 
flrength  of  the  menftruum,  or  the  nature  of  the  en¬ 
graving  ;  when  it  muft  be  again  poured  off  as  before* 
and  the  plate  immediately  waffied  with  water. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that,  when  the 
aquafortis  is  on  the  plate,  a  feather  ffiould  be  ufed  to 
cleanfe  away  the  foulnefs  of  the  verdegris  that  gathers 
in  the  hatches  when  the  aquafortis  operates  on  them, 
and  to  give  it  more  room  to  exert  its  adlion  j  for  by 
moving  the  aquafortis  to  and  fro  on  the  plate  by  the 
feather,  and  bruffiing  away  the  black  faline  matter 
where  it  appears  to  be  formed,  the  hatches  will  be 
cleanfed,  and  the  aquafortis  exert  its  whole  force  equal¬ 
ly  on  every  part. 

I  lie  plate  being  thus  fufficiently  corroded  by  the 
aquafortis,  and  well  waffied  with  water,  it  muft  be 
warmed  at  the  fire,  and  the  border  of  wax  removed  j 
after  which  it  muft  be  made  hotter  till  the  varnifh 
melt  •,  then  it  muft  be  well  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  well  with  oil  of  olives  j  when 
it  will  be  ready  to  be  retouched  and  finilhed  by  the 
graver.  See  the  article  ENGRAVING. 

ETEOCLES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Oedipus 
and  Jocafta.  After  his  father’s  death,  it  was  agreed 
between  him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  ffiould 
both  (hare  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately  each  a 
year.  Eteocles  by  right  of  feniority  firft  afeended  the 
throne  •,  but  after  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  had  expired 
he  refufed  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  mutual  agreement.  Polynices,  refolved  to 
punifti  fuch  an  open  violation  of  a  folemn  engagement, 
went  to  implore  the  sfllftance  of  Adrafius  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  He  received  that  king’s  daughter  in  marriage,  , 
and  was  fonn  after  affifled  with  a  ftrong  army  headed 
by  feven  famous  generals.  Thefe  hoftile  preparations 
were  feen  by  Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain 
inactive.  He  chofe  feven  brave  chiefs  to  oppofe  the 
fi-ven  leaders  of  the  Argives,  and  flafioned  them  at  the 
feven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed  bimfelf  againft  his 
brother  Polynices,  and  he  oppofed  Menalippus  to  Ty- 
deus,  Polyphonies  to  Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteocles* 
Hyperbiusto  Parthenopaeus,  and  Laflhenes  to  Amphia- 
raus.  Much  blood  was  (bed  in  light  and  unavailing 
Ikirmiffies,  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed  between  the  two 
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Eteocles  brothers  that  the  war  (hould  be  decided  by  fingle  com¬ 
bat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement  conducted  with 
the  molt  inveterate  fury  on  either  fide  ;  and  it  is  even 
faid  that  the  afhes  of  thefe  two  brothers,  who  had  been 
fo  inimical  one  to  the  other,  feparaied  themfelves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if  fcnfible  of  refentment,  and  hoftile  to 
reconciliation. 

ETERNITY  ,  an  attribute  of  God,  exprefiing  his 
infinite  or  endlefs  duration.  See  Logic  and  Meta¬ 
physics. 

ETERNITY,  in  Mythology,  a  divinity  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  They  re- 
prefented  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  who  held  the 
fun  in  one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other :  her  fym- 
bols  were  a  phoenix,  globe,  and  elephant. 

ETESIE,  or  Etesian  winds,  are  fuch  as  blow  at 
Rated  times  of  the  year,  from  what  part  foever  of  the 
compafs  they  come.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  Greek 
word  tits,  “  year,”  being  yearly  or  anniverfary  winds, 
fuch  as  our  feamen  call  monfoons  and  trade-winds ,  which 
Jn  fome  parts  of  the  world  continue  confiantly  blowing 
for  certain  dated  feafons  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  north 
winds,  which,  during  the  dog-days,  confiantly  blow 
upon  the  coafts  of  Egypt,  and  hinder  all  fhips  from 
failing  out  of  Alexandria  for  that  feafon,  are  called 
ftejia  in  Cafar’s  Commentaries.  In  other  authors,  the 
weft  and  eaft  winds  are  called  etejice,  when  they  conti¬ 
nue  blowing  for  certain  feafons  of  the  year. 

Cellarius  endeavours  to  prove  that  thofe  winds  are 
properly  etefian  which  blow  from  that  part  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  which  is  between  the  north  and  well  about  the  time 
of  the  folftice.  In  ancient  writers,  they  are  reprefent- 
cd  as  of  a  very  mild  and  gentle  nature  ;  and  were  call¬ 
ed  by  mariners  fomniculoji  and  delicali,  from  their  fleep- 
ing  or  ceafing  to  blow  in  the  night. 

EIFU,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  on  ac¬ 
count  or  the  fublime  temple  of  Apolhnopolis,  which, 
Denon  obferves,  *  is  “  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  Egypt, 
and  next  to  thofe  of  Thebes,  the  largeft.  Being  built 
(lie  adds)  at  a  period  when  the  arts  and  feiences  had  ac¬ 
quired  all  their  fplendour,  the  workmanfhip  of  every 
part  is  equally  beautiful,  the  hieroglyphics  are  admira¬ 
bly  executed,  the  figures  more  varied,  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  higher  order  than  in  the  Theban  edifices, 
the  building  of  which  muft  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
age.  My  firft  care  was  to  take  a  general  plan  of  the 
building. 

“  Nothi  ng  can  be  more  fimply  beautiful  than  thefe 
outlines ;  nothing  more  piClurefque  than  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  elevation,  by  the  various  dimenfions  be¬ 
longing  to  each  member  of  the  harmonious  whole. 
1  his  fuperb  edifice  is  fcated  on  a  rifing  ground,  fo  as  to 
overlook  not  only  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  whole 
valley  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  greater  temple,  but  on 
a  confiderably  lower  level,  is  a  fmaller  one,  at  prtfent 
almoft  buried.  The  only  part  itill  vifible  is  in  a  hol¬ 
low  furrounded  with  rubbifti,  where  may  be  feen  a  little 
portico  of  two  columns,  and  as  many  pilafters,  a  peri- 
ftyle,  and  the  fanfluary  of  the  temple  inclofed  within 
a  pilaftered  gallery.  A  Angle  column,  with  its  capital 
rifing  from  the  ruins,  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  above 
the  portico,  and  the  angle  of  a  wall  ioo  feet  beyond, 
ftiew  that  there  formerly  exified  a  court  in  the  front  of 
the  temple.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  monument,  not- 
withftanding  the  fkill  difplayed  in  its  conftruClion,  that 
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the  gates  are  not  exaflly  in  the  middle  of  the  fides.  It 
feems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  evil  genius,  for  the 
figure  of  1’yphon  is  feen  in  relief  on  the  four  fides  of  the 
plinth,  which  furmounts  each  of  the  capitals.  The ' 
whole  frieze,  and  all  the  paintings  within,  appear  de- 
feriptive  of  Ifis  defending  herfelf  againft  the  attacks  of 
this  monfter.” 

ETHEL  BALD, 

ETHELBERT, 

ETHELRED, 

ETHELWOLF, 

ETHER,  7 

ETHERIAL,  \ 

ETHERIDGE,  Sir  George,  a  celebrated  wit  and 
comic  genius  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Oxfordftiire,  and 
born  in  1636.  He  travelled  in  his  youth  ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  gayer  accompliftiments.  His 
firft  dramatic  performance,  the  Comical  Revenge,  or 
Love  in  a  Tub,  appeared  in  1664,  ar,d  introduced  him 
to  the  leading  wits  of  the  time:  in  1668,  he  produced 
a  comedy  called  She  would  if  fhe  could  ;  and,  in  1676, 
he  pubiilhed  his  laft  comedy,  called  the  Man  of  Mode, 
or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter ;  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  comedy,  and  contains  more  of  the  real  manners 
of  high  life  than  any  one  the  Englifti  ftage  was  ever 
adorned  with.  This  piece  he  dedicated  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  duchefs  of  York,  in  whofe  fervice  he  then  was  j  and 
who  had  fo  high  a  regard  for  him,  that  when,  on  the 
acceflion  of  James  II.  (he  came  to  be  queen,  lhe  procu¬ 
red  his  being  fer.t  ambaffador  firft  to  Hamburgh,  and 
aftenvards  to  Ratifbon,  where  he  continued  till  after 
his  majefty  quitted  the  kingdom.  Our  author  being 
addicted  to  certain  gay  extravagances,  had  greatly  im¬ 
paired  his  fortune  j  to  repair  which,  he  paid  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  a  rich  widow'  :  but  fhe,  being  an  ambitious 
woman,  had  determined  not  to  condefcend  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  any  man  who  could  not  bellow  a  title  upon 
her  5  on  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a 
knighthood.  None  of  the  writers  have  exaflly  fixed 
the  period  of  Sir  George’s  death,  though  all  feem  to 
place  it  not  long  after  the  Revolution.  Some  fay,  that 
on  this  event  he  followed  his  ir,2fler  King  James  into 
France,  and  died  there  j  but  the  authors  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica  mention  a  report,  that  he  came  to 
an  untimely  death  by  an  unlucky  accident  at  Ratiibon  ; 
for  that  after  having  treated  fome  company  with  a  libe¬ 
ral  entertainment  at  his  houfe  there,  where  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  his  glafs  too  freely,  and  being,  through  his  great 
complaifance,  too  forward  in  wailing  on  his  gutfts  at 
their  departure,  fiufhed  as  lie  was,  he  tumbled  down 
ftairs  and  broke  his  neck,  and  fo  fell  a  martyr  to  mirth 
and  jollity.  As  to  Sir  George’s  literary  character,  ho 
certainly  was  born  a  poet,  and  feems  to  have  been  pof- 
fefftd  of  a  genius  whofe  vivacity  needed  no  cultivation  : 
for  we  have  no  proofs  of  his  having  been  a  fcholar. 
His  works,  however,  have  not  cfcaped  cenfure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  licentioufnefs  which  in  general  runs 
through  them,  which  renders  them  dangerous  to  young 
unguarded  minds  j  and  the  more  fo,  for  the  lively  and 
genuine  wit  with  which  it  is  gilded  over,  and  which 
has  therefore  juftly  banilhed  them  from  the  purity  of 
the  prefent  ftage. 

ETHICS,  the  doflrine  of  manners,  or  the  fcirncc 
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Ethics  of  moral  philofophy.  The  word  is  formed  from  jjSaj, 

EtmuJler  mores'  “  manners  j”  becaufe  it  is  the  object  of 

\ _ ^ . er'  ethics  to  inveftigate  the  manners  or  conduct  of  man. 

See  Moral  Philofophy. 

ETHIOPIA,  an  extenfive  region  of  Africa.  See 
Abyssinia. 

ETHIOPS,  A  NT  I M  ONI  A  L ,  MARTIAL,  and  MINE¬ 
RAL.  See  Chemistry  Index.  i 

E  rHMOIDii.S,  in  Anatomy,  a  bone  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  balls  of  the  forehead  or  os  frontis,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  root  of  the  nofe,  filling  almoft  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  noftrils.  It  has  it1-  name  from  sfytes,  cri- 
brum,  “  fieve,”  and  form,”  becaule  all  ipongy 

and  porou«.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

EIHNARCHA,  Ethnarch,  (formed  of  i6ves,  “  na¬ 
tion,”  and  “  command),”  a  governor  or  ruler  of 

a  nation. 

There  are  fame  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamed  the 
Great,  on  one  fide  whereof  is  found  'H^ahov,  and  on  the 
other  E0t%g%ov,  q.  d.  Herod  the  Ethnarch.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  we  read  thnt  Antony,  palling  over 
into  Syria,  contfituled  Herod  and  Pliafael  his  brother 
tetrarchs,  and  in  that  quality  committed  to  them  the 
adminiltration  of  the  affairs  of  Judea,  (Jof.  Ant.  lib. 
xiv.  cap.  23.)  Herod  therefore  had  the  government  of 
the  province  before  ever  the  Parthians  entered  Syria, 
or  before  Antigonus’s  invafion,  which  did  not  happen 
till  fix  or  feven  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in 
Galilee,  (Jof.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  24,  25.)  Conlequently, 
Herod  was  then  truly  ethnarch,  for  he  can  be  no  other- 
tvife  denominated  ;  to  that  it  mult  have  been  in  that 
fpace  of  time  that  the  medals  were  Itruck,  which  only 
give  him  this  title  :  which  medals  are  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  read  in  hillory  of  the  government  which 
that  prince  was  intruded  with  before  lie  was  railed  to 
the  royalty. 

Jofephus  gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  telrarch  in 
lieu  of  that  of  ethnarch  ;  but  the  two  terms  come  fo  near 
to  each  other,  that  it  iseafy  to  confound  them  together. 

Though  Herod  the  Great  left  by  wijl  to  Archelaus 
all  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  yet  Jofephus  tells  us 
he  was  then  only  called  ethnarch. 

E  l  HNOPHilONES,  in  antiquity,  a  feiff  of  here¬ 
tics  in  the  feventh  century,  who  made  a  profefiion  of 
Chriftianitv,  but  joined  thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and 
follies  of  Paganifm,  as  judicial  alirology,  furtileges,  au¬ 
guries,  and  other  divinations,^ 

E  I  I£)  UE  1  l  E,  a  French  term,  primarily  denoting 
a  ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers  ex¬ 
prefling  its  contents.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  when  applied  to  the 
Spanifh  and  fome  other  courts,  to  fignify  a  particular 
account  of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating  to  it.  It  like- 
wife  denotes  thofe  forms  that  regulate  the  decorum  of 
condnft  towards  perfons  of  various  ranks  and  ffations. 

ETMULLER,  Michael,  a  moll  eminent  phyfi- 
cian,  born  at  Leipfic  in  1646.  After  having  travelled 
through  the  grea'efi  part  of  Europe,  he  became  profef- 
for  of  botany,  chemiftry,  and  anatomy,  at  Leipfic,  where 
he  died  in  1683.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
his  works  making  no  lefs  than  5  vols  folio,  as  printed 
at  Naples  in  1728.  His  fon  Michael  Ernelt  Eimuller 
was  alfo  an  ingenious  phyfician,  who  publifhed  leveral 
pieces,  and  died  in  1732. 
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EliVA,  or  HytNA,  a  famous  burning  mountain  of  Etna, 
Sicily,  and  the  largeft  in  Europe.  See  Hytna.  Etolia. 

EiOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  coropre-  '  ^  "J 

hending  all  that  trad  now  called  the  Defpotat,  or  Little 
Gi  eece.  It  was  parted  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Evenus, 
noiy  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfts  Ozoise  ;  on  the 
well,  fiom  Acarnania  by  the  Achelous  ;  on  the  north, 
it  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus  ;  and,  on  the  ioutb,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

1  he  Etolians  xvere  a  refllefs  and  turbulent  people  ; 
feldoin  at  peace  among  themlelves,  and  ever  at  war 
with  their  neighbours-,  utter  (hangers  to  all  ltn fe  of 
friendthip  or  principles  of  honour  ;  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  leaft  profpedf  of  reaping  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  treachery  :  in  fhort,  they  were  look- 
ea  upon  by  the  oilier  lfates  of  Greece  no  otherwife  than 
as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  bold  and  enterpriiing  in  war;  inured  to  la¬ 
bour  and  hardfhips  ;  undaunted  in  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers  ;  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  which 
they  ivere,  on  all  occafions,  willing  to  venture  their 
lives,  and  lacrifice  all  that  was  molt  dear  to  them. 

Ihey  dillinguiffied  themlelves  above  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  ;  who,  after  having  reduced 
moft  of  the  other  (fates,  were  forced  to  grant  them  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  The  conliitution 
of  the  Etolian  republic  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achtearis,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  coun¬ 
ter  alliance  ;  for  the  Etolians  bore  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Achseans,  and  had  Conceived  no  fmall 
jealouly  at  the  growing  power  of  that  Kate.  The 
Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  the  facia 
war,  were  kindled  by  the  Etolians  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
antagonifts  the  Achceans.  In  the  latter,  they  held  out, 
with  the  aflifiance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againlt  the  united 
forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon  ;  but  were  obliged  at 
lalt  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all 
Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  province  much 
againlt  their  will,  they  watched  all  opportunities  of 
wrefling  it  again  cut  of  the  Macedonian’s  hands  ;  for 
which  rcafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome 
agaiidf  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  their  war  with  him  :  but  growing  infdent 
upon  account  of  their  fei  vices,  they  made  war  upon 
the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation  they 
were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  following 
fevere  terms:  1.  The  majelty  of  the  Roman  people 
(hall  be  revered  in  all  Etolia.  2.  Etolia  (hall  not  buf¬ 
fer  the  armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  war  with  Rome  to  pafs 
through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  (hall 
be  like  wife  the  enemies  of  Etolia.  3.  She  fiiall,  in 
the  fpace  of  100  days,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gi Urates  of  Coicyra  all  the  prii'oners  and  deferters  fhe 
has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  alliance 
witli  Rome.  4.  '!  lie  Etolians  (hall  pay  down  in  ready 
money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  Etolia,  200  Euboic 
talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  talents,  and 
engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the  fix  years  fol¬ 
lowing.  5.  They  fiiall  put  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 

ful 
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•Etolia.  ful  40  fuch  hoftages  as  he  (hall  choofe  ;  none  of  whom  hometans  were 
(hall  be  under  12,  or  above  40  years  of  age;  the  prce- 
tor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
already  hoftages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of  this 
number.  6.  Etolia  (hall  renounce  all  pretenfions  to 
the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans  have 
conquered,  though  thofe  cities  and  territories  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Etolians.  7.  The  city  of 
Oenis,  and  its  diftrift,  (hall  be  fubjeft  to  the  Acar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  Aimilius, 


they  were  reduced  to  a  much  worfe  condition  ;  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them,  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpefted  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  him  in  their  hearts,  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  themfelves  before  the  fenate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fuffered  to  return 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaruufly  affafli- 
nated  by  the  partizans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpefted  to  wi(h  well  to  Perfeus. 
The  Etolians  appeared  before  Paulus  iEmilius  in 
mourning  habits,  and  made  loud  complaints  of  fuch 
inhuman  treatment  ;  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs:  nay, 
ten  commiflioners,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  fenate  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enafted  a  decree,  declaring, 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fuffered  juflly,  fince  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  party.  From  this  time  thofe  only  were  raifed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  Etolian  re¬ 
public  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  interell  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country  ;  and  as  thefe  alone  were 
countenanced  of  Rome,  all  the  magiftrates  of  Etolia 
were  the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate. 
In  this  (late  of  fervile  fubjeftion  they  continued  till  the 
deftruftion  of  Corinth,  and  the  diffolution  of  the  A- 
chaean  league;  when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  dates 
of  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com¬ 
monly  called  th e  province  of  Acliaia.  Neverthelefs,  each 
date  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  praetor  whom  Rome  fent  annual¬ 
ly  into  Achaia.  The  whole  nation  paid  a  certain  tri¬ 
bute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  poffefs  lands  any¬ 
where  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  date,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued 
under  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Condantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  wedern  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  red,  calling  them  New  Epirus,  and  fubjefting  the 
whole  country  to  the  pmefeElus  preetorii  for  Illyricuni. 
Under  the  fucceffors  of  Condantine,  Greece  was  par¬ 
celled  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Wedern  princes. 
At  that  time,  Theodorus  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian, 
of  the  imperial  family,  feized  on  Etolia  and  Epirus. 
The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon  ;  who  maintain¬ 
ed  it  againd  Michael  Paleologus,  the  fird  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  lad  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  iffue,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his  brother’s  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles ;  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons, 
Memnon,  I  urnu«,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  difputes 
arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1  heffalonica,  laid  hold  of  fo  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432.  The  Ma- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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fterwards  difpoffeffed  of  this  country  by 
the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Cadriot,  common¬ 
ly  called  Scanderbeg  ;  who,  with  a  fraall  army,  oppofed 
the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  defeated'” 
thofe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  battles.  That  hero,  at 
his  death,  left  great  part  of  Etolia  to  the  Venetians  ; 
but,  they  not  being  able  to  make  head  againd  fuch 
a  mighty  power,  the  whole  country  was  foon  re¬ 
duced  by  Mahomet  II.  whofe  fucceffors  hold  it  to  this 
day. 

ETON,  a  town  of  Bucks,  fituated  on  the  river 
Thames,  acrofs  which  there  is  a  bridge  leading  to 
Windfor.  Eton  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  fchool 
and  college,  which  were  founded  by  Henry  VI.  ;  and 
King’s  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  admits 
none  into  the  number  of  its  fellows,  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  at  Eton.  It  lies  weft  from  London,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  20  miles. 

The  fcholars  of  Eton  fchool  have  a  fedival  which 
has  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial,  called  the 
Monlem ,  the  obfervance  of  u'hich  was  at  fird  biennial, 
but  is  now  triennial,  on  the  Whit  Tuefday  in  every  third 
year.  It  commences  by  a  number  of  the  older  boys 
taking  poll  on  the  bridges,  and  guarding  every  other 
avenue  around  Windfor  and  Eton,  as  foon  as  the  day 
begins  to  dawn. 

They  are  generally  felefted  on  account  of  their  fine 
figures  and  fuperior  a&ivity.  Their  dreffes  are  all  fan¬ 
ciful,  compofed  of  filks,  fatins,  &c.  fome  of  them  very 
richly  embroidered,  and  chiefly  in  the  appearance  of 
running  footmen,  having  poles  in  their  hands,  and  de- 
dominated  /alt-bearers,  who  demand  fait  of  every  paf- 
fenger  they  meet,  by  which  they  mean  a  contribution, 
and  peremptorily  infift  on  receiving  it.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  being  given,  which  confifts  of  whatever  the  perfon 
pleafes  to  beflow,  a  printed  paper  is  delivered,  contain¬ 
ing  their  motto,  together  with  the  date  of  the  year  ; 
and  this  being  produced  to  any  other  falt-bearer,  ex¬ 
empts  the  paffenger  from  the  payment  of  any  farther 
contributions  during  that  day.  The  motto  is, 

“  Pro  more  et  monte. 

V ivant  rex  et  regin  a.1' 

They  continue  levying  contributions  in  this  manner 
from  the  dawn  of  day  till  about  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  at  which  time  the  proceflion  clofes.  It  com¬ 
mences  at  noon,  and  confifts  of  the  queen’s  and  other 
bands  of  mufic; — feveral  ftandards  carried  by  different 
ftudents  ; — all  the  boys  of  Eton,  two  and  two,  dreffed 
in  the  uniform  of  officers  ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  king’s 
foundation,  wear  blue,  the  reft  fcarlet  uniform,  fwords, 
&c. — the  grand  ftandard  bearer  ; — the  captain  or  head 
boy  of  Eton  fchool  ; — the  lieutenant,  or  fecond  boy  ; — 
his  majefty,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  other 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family  on  horfeback,  with 
their  fuite; — the  queen  and  princeffcs  in  coaches,  attend¬ 
ed  by  their  fuite; — band  of  mufic,  followed  by  a  great 
concourfe  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  carriages, 
and  on  horfeback. 

The  proceflion  begins  in  the  great  fquarc  at  Eton 
proceeding  through  Eton  to  Slough,  and  round  to  Salt- 
hill,  where  the  whole  of  the  boys  pafs  in  review  before 
the  king  and  queen,  and  afeend  the  montem,  where  an 
oration  is  delivered,  and  the  grand  ftandard  is  difnlay- 
cd  with  much  activity  and  grace  by  the  ftandard-bear- 
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Eton  er,  who  is  commonly  fele£led  from  among  the  elder 
I!  boys.  The  two  extraordinary  falt-bearers  are  chofen  to 
Etymology.  wait  Up0n  their  majefties,  dreffed  in  fanciful  habits,  and 
'  decorated  in  the  moft  fuperb  manner,  carrying  an  em¬ 
broidered  bag,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
what  is  denominated  the  royal fait ,  but  alfo  what  may 
be  collected  by  the,  other  falt-bearers  in  different  quar¬ 
ters.  The  donation  of  the  king  is  50  guineas,  the 
queen’s  is  the  fame  fum  ;  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  30,  and  that  of  the  other  princes  and  princeffes  is  20 
guineas  each.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  royal 
family  return  to  Windfor.  A  fumptuous  entertainment 
is  provided  for  the  boys  at  the  tavern  at  Salt-hill,  and 
the  beautiful  gardens  are  laid  out  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  to  take  refrelhments,  where  bands  of  mufic  are 
conftantly  performing. 

At  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  boys  return  in  the 
fame  order  of  proceflion  as  in  the  morning  (but  without 
the  royal  family),  and  after  marching  round  the  great 
l’quare,  are  difmiffed.  After  this  the  captain  pays  his 
refpefls  to  the  royal  family  at  the  queen’s  lodge,  Wind¬ 
for,  prior  to  his  departure  for  King’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  to  defray  the  expences  of  which,  he  is  prefent- 
ed  with  the  produce  of  the  montem,  which  in  the  year 
179 6  amounted  to  more  than  1000  guineas. 

This  joyful  day  is  terminated  by  a  brilliant  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  rank,  and  falhion  ;  a  promenade  on  the 
terrace  of  Windfor  ;  bands  of  mufic  performing,  &c.  : 
and  the  fcene  is  rendered  ftill  more  intereftin?  and  de- 
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lightful  by  the  humble,  affable  deportment  of  the  royal 
family,  who  readily  mingle  with  the  company,  and 
walk  on  the  terrace  till  it  is  almoll  dark. 

ETRURIA.  See  Hetruria. 

ETYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar  which  con- 
fiders  and  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firfi  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  originalio. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek,  tj vfio;,  verus,  “  true,”  and 
Myu,  dico ,  “  I  fpeak  j”  whence  A cyix,  difcourfe ,  &c. 
and  thence  Cicero  calls  the  etymology  notatio  and 
veriloquium  ;  though  Quintilian  choofes  rather  to  call 
it  originatio. 

A  judicious  inquiry  into  etymologies  is  thought 
by  fome  of  confiderable  ufe  ;  becaufe  nations,  who  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  upon  their  antiquity,  have  always  look¬ 
ed  on  the  antiquity  of  their  language  as  one  of  the  beft 
titles  they  could  plead  5  and  the  etymologiffs,  by  feek- 
ing  the  true  and  original  reafon  of  the  notions  and 
ideas  fixed  to  each  word  and  exprefiion,  may  often 
furnifh  an  argument  of  antiquity,  from  the  traces  re¬ 
maining  thereof,  compared  with  the  ancient  ufes.  Add, 
that  etymologies  are  neceflary  for  the  thorough  under- 
ffanding  of  a  language.  For,  to  explain  a  term  pre- 
cifely,  there  feems  a  necefiity  for  recurring  to  its  firft 
impofition,  in  order  to  fpeak  juffly  and  fatisfaftorily 
thereof.  The  force  and  extent  of  a  word  is  generally 
better  conceived  when  a  perfon  knows  its  origin  and 
etymology. 

It  is  obje&ed,  however,  that  the  art  is  arbitrary,  and. 
built  altogether  on  conjectures  and  appearances  ;  and 
the  etymologiffs  are  charged  with  deriving  their  words 
from  where  they  pleafe.  And  indeed  it  is  no  £eafy 
matter  to  go  back  into  the  ancient  Britiffi  and  Gaulilh 
ages,  and  to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the  va¬ 
rious  imperceptible  alterations  a  language  has  under¬ 


gone  from  age  to  age  ;  and  as  thofe  alterations  have£tymology 
fometimes  been  merely  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy  to  1) 
take  a  mere  imagination  or  conjedlure  for  a  regular  a-  Evangeliffs. 
nalogy  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  public  Ihould  be  v  "J 
prejudiced  againft  a  fcience  which  feems  to  ffand  on  fo 
precarious  a  footing.  It  muff  certainly  be  owned,  that 
etymologies  are  frequently  fo  far  fetched,  that  one  can 
fcarcely  fee  any  refemblance  or  correfpondence  therein. 

Quintilian  has  fbown,  that  the  ancient  etymologiffs, 
notwitbftanding  all  their  learning,  fell  into  very  ridi¬ 
culous  derivations. 

The  etymologies  of  our  Englifh  words  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon,  Welch,  Walloon,  Danifh,  La¬ 
tin,  Greek,  &c. 

In  the  prefent  work  the  etymologies  of  terms  are 
generally  noted,  where  their  obvioufnefs  does  not  ren¬ 
der  it  unneceffary,  or  their  dubiety  or  unimportance 
ufelefs. 

EVACUANTS,  in  Pharmacy ,  are  properly  fuch 
medicines  as  diminifh  the  animal  fluids,  by  throwing 
out  fome  morbid  or  redundant  humour ;  or  fuch  as 
thin,  attenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and  circula¬ 
tion  thereof. 

EVACUATION,  in  Medicine ,  the  art  of  diminilh- 
ing,  emptying,  or  attenuating,  the  humours  of  the- 
body. 

EVAGRIUS  Sgholasticus,  a  famous  hiftorian, 
born  at  Epiphania,  about  the  year  536.  He  pradti- 
fed  the  profeffion  of  an  advocate,  from  which  he  was 
called  Scholajlicus ,  which  name  was  then  given  to  the 
pleaders  at  the  bar.  He  was  alfo  tribune  and  keeper 
of  the  prefeft’s  difpatches.  He  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical 
biftory,  which  begins  where  Socrates  and  Theodoret 
ended  theirs  ;  and  other  works,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauricius.  M. 
de  Valois  publifhed  at  Paris  a  good  edition  of  Eva- 
grius’s  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  folio  ;  and  it  was  re- 
publilhed  at  Cambridge  in  1620,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

EVANDER,  a  famous  Arcadian  chief,  called  the 
fon  of  Mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  brought 
a  colony  of  his  people  into  Italy,  about  60  years  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  when  Faunus,  who  then 
reigned  over  the  Aborigines,  gave' him  a  large  extent 
of  country,  in  which  he  fettled  with  his  friends.  He 
is  faid  to  have  taught  the  Latins  the  ufe  of  letters,  and 
the  art  of  hulbandry.  He  kindly  received  Hercules 
when  he  returned  from  the  conqueft  of  Geryon,  and  he 
was  the  firft  who  railed  him  altars.  He  gave  iEneas 
afliftance  againft  the  Rutuli,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  his  hofpitality.  It  is  faid  that  he  firft  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the 
worlliip  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death,  and  his  fubjefVs  raifed  him  an  altar  on 
Mount  Aventine. 

EVANGELISTS,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  go- 
fpels.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tvecyfi A<oy 
formed  of  iv,  bene,  “  well,”  and  *yfs Any,  “  angel  or 
meffeger.” 

The  denomination  evangelifls  was  likewife  given  in 
the  ancient  church  to  fuch  as  preached  the  gofpel  up 
and  down,  without  being  attached  to  any  particular 
church,  being  either  commiflioned  by  the  apoftles  to 
inftruft  the  nations,  or  of  their  own  accord  abandoning 
every  worldly  attachment,  and  confecrating  themfelves 
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Evangelifts  to  tlie  facred  office  of  preaching  the  gofpel.  In  which 
l|  fenfe  fome  interpreters  think  it  is  that  St  Philip,  who  was 
^Eecnanft.  one  0f  t|,e  feVen  deacons,  is  called  the  evangeiijl,  in  the 
'  2ift  cliapter  of  the  A&s  of  the  Apoltles,  verfe  8. 
Again,  St  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  ep.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
ver.  5.  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evangeM.  The 
fame  apoftle,  Eph.  iv.  xi.  ranks  the  evangelifts  after 
the  apollles  and  prophets. 

EVANID,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  fuch 
colours  as  are  of  no  long  duration,  as  thofe  in  the 
rainbow,  in  clouds  before  and  after  funfet,  &c. 

Evanid  colours  are  alfo  called  fantajlical  and  empha- 
tical  colours. 

EVANTES,  in  antiquity,  the  priefteffes  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  thus  called,  becaufe  in  celebrating  the  orgia  they 
ran  about  as  if  diftra&ed,  crying,  Evan ,  evan,  ohe  evan. 
See  Bacchanalia. 

EVAPORATION,  in  Natural  Pliilofophy ,  fignifies 
the  converfion  of  fluids  into  vapour,  fo  that  it  becomes 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  atmofphere.  See  Che¬ 
mistry  and  Meteorology  Index. 

EVASION,  in  Law ,  is  ufed  for  any  fubtle  endea¬ 
vour  to  fet  alide  truth,  or  to  efcape  the  punifhment  of 
the  law,  which  will  not  be  endured.  Thu«,  if  a  peV- 
fon  fays  to  another  that  he  will  not  ftrike  him,  but  will 
give  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  ftrike  him  firft,  and  according¬ 
ly  he  ftrikes,  the  returning  of  it  is  punifhable  ;  for  no 
man  (hall  evade  the  juftice  of  the  law  by  fuch  a  pre¬ 
tence  to  cover  his  malice. 

EVATES,  a  branch  or  divifion  of  the  druids,  or 
ancient  Celtic  philofophers.  Strabo  divides  the  Britifn 
and  Gaulifh  philofophers  into  three  fe<Rs  ;  bards,  evates, 
and  druids.  He  adds,  that  the  bards  were  the  poets 
and  rauficians;  the  evates,  the  priefts  and  naturalifts  5 
and  the  druids  were  moralifts  as  well  as  naturalifts  : 
But  Marcellus  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to  two 
fe&%  viz.  the  Bards  and  Druids. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priefts  or  philofophers 
among  the  ancient  Celtae  or  Gauls  :  fome  will  have  the 
eubages  to  be  the  fame  with  the  druids  and  faronidae 
of  Diodorus  and  others,  that  they  were  the  fame  with 
what  Sfrabo  calls  Evates. 

EUBOEA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  oblong  iiland, 
ftretching  out  between  Attica  and  Theflaly,  oppofite  to 
Boeotia  ;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait 
called  Euriput.  This  ifland,  never  exceeding  40,  nor 
ever  falling  fhort  of  two  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  length 
150  miles,  and  in  compafs  365,  according  to  Pliny. 
Now  Negropont,  from  its  principal  town,  which  was 
ancientlv  called  Cha/cis. 

EUCHARIST,  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 

properly  fignifies  giving  thanks _ The  word  in  itsoriginal 

Greek,  Ev^o thrice,  literally  imports  thankfgiving  ;  being 
formed  of  i»,  bene^  “  well,”  and  %x£ii,  gratia,  “  thanks.” 

This  facrament  was  inftituted  by  Chrift  himfelf;  and 
the  participation  of  it  is  called  communion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharift  among 
the  ancient  Chriftians,  after  the  cuftomary  oblations 
were  made,  the  deacon  brought  water  to  the  bifhops 
and  prefbyters,  (landing  round  the  table,  to  wa(b 
their  hands;  according  to  that  of  the  pfalmift,  “  I  will 
wafh  my  hands  in  innocencv,  and  fo  will  I  compafs 
thy  altar,  O  Lord.”  Then  the  deacon  cried  out  aloud, 

“  Mutually  embrace  and  kifs  each  other  ;”  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  whole  congregation  prayed  for  the  uni- 
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verfal  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  for  the  Iran-  Eucharift 
quillily  and  repofe  of  the  world,  for  the.  profperity  of  11 
the  age,  for  whokfome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks  and  Euchol°- 
degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed  mutual  falula-  t>mm~  , 
tions  of  the  minifter  and  people  ;  and  then  the  bifhop 
or  pre (by ter  having  fandfified  the  elements  by  a  folemn 
benediftion,  he  brake,  the  bread,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
deacon,  who  delivered  it  to  the  communicants,  and 
after  that  the  cup.  Tdieir  facramental  wine  was  ufually 
diluted  or  mixed  with  water.  During  the  time  of  ad- 
miniftration,  they  fang  hymns  and  pfalms  ;  and  having 
concluded  with  prayer  and  thankfgiving,  the  people 
faluted  each  other  with  a  kifs  of  peace,  and  fo  the  af- 
fembly  broke  up. 

EUCHITES,  or  Euchitje,  a  fe&  of  ancient  he- 
reties,  who  were  firft  formed  into  a  religious  body  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though  their  doc¬ 
trine  and  difeipline  fubfifttd  in  Syria,  Egyot,  and 
other  eaftern  countries,  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  they 
were  thus  called  becaufe  they  prayed  without  ceafing, 
imagining  that  prayer  alone  was  fufficient  to  fave  them. 

Their  great  foundation  were  thofe  words  of  St  Paul, 
(Theffalonians,  v.  17.)  Pray  without  ceafing.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek,  fv^»,  prayer ,  whence  ivyj^xi, 
the  fame  with  the  Latin  precatores,  “  prayers.”  They 
were  alfo  called  Enthufiajls  and  Mrjfulians  ;  a  term  of 
Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  fame  as  Euchites. 

The  Euchites  were  a  fort  of  myftics,  who  imagined, 
according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  two  fouls  redded 
in  man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil  ;  and  who 
were  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  foul  or  demon,  and 
haftening  the  return  of  the  good  fpirit  of  God,  by 
contemplation,  prayer,  and  finging  of  hymns.  They 
alfo  embraced  the  opinions  nearly  refembling  the  Ma- 
nichean  dodlrine,  and  which  they  derived  from  the  te¬ 
nets  of  the  oriental  philofophy.  The  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  was  ufed  in  the  12th  century,  to  denote  certain 
fanatics  who  infefted  the  Greek  and  eaftern  churches, 
and  who  were  charged  with  believing  a  double  Trinity, 
rejecting  wedlock,  abftaining  from  flefh,  treating  with 
contempt  the  facraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  and  the  various  branches  of  external  worlhip, 
and  placing  the  effence  of  religion  folely  in  external 
prayer,  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  perpetual  Ap¬ 
plications  to  the  fupreme  Being  for  expelling  an  evil 
being  or  genius,  which  dwelt  in  the  bread  of  every 
mortal.  This  fedl  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
perfon  called  Lucopetrus,  whofe  chief  difciple  was  named 
Tychicus.  By  degrees  it  became  a  general  and  invidious 
appellation  for  perfons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for 
genuine  Chriftianity,  who  oppofed  the  vicious  prac¬ 
tices  and  infolent  tyranny  of  the  priellhood  ;  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins  comprehended  all  the 
adverfariesof  the  Roman  pontiff  under  the  general  terms 
of  Wai.denses  and  Albigenses. 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his  letters,  takes 
occafion  to  cenfure  feveral  monks  in  Egypt,  who,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  refigning  themfelves  wholly  to  prayer, 
led  a  lazy,  fcandalous  life.  A  cenfure  likewife  appli¬ 
cable  to  monafteries  in  general. 

EUCHOLOG I UM,  Ev£«A*yi»*,  a  Grc«k  term,  fig 
nifying  literally  <1  difeourfe  on  prayer.  The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  of  prayer  and  dtfeourfe. 

The  Euchologium  is  properly  the  Greek  ritual, 
wherein  are  preferibed  the  order  and  manner  of  every 
U  U  2  thing 
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Eucholo-  thing  relating  to  the  order  and  adminiffration  of  their 
gium  ceremonies,  facraments,  ordinations,  &c. 

Eudofia  G°ar  has  given  us  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Eucho- 

»  logium  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Paris. 

EUCLID  g/ Megara,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
logician,  flourithed  about  400  B.  C.  The  Athenians 
having  prohibited  the  Megareans  from  entering  their 
city  on  pain  of  death,  this  philofopher  difguifed  himfelf 
in  women’s  clothes  to  attend  the  le&ures  of  Socrates. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other  philofo- 
phers  went  to  Euclid  at  Megara,  to  (helter  themfelves 
from  the  tyrants  who  governed  Athens.  Euclid  admit¬ 
ted  but  one  chief  good  :  which  he  fometimes  called 
God ,  fometimes  Spirit ,  and  fometimes  Providence. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria ,  the  celebrated  mathemati¬ 
cian,  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about 
277  B.  C.  He  reduced  all  the  fundamental  principles 
ot  pure  mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down 
by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  other  mathema¬ 
ticians  before  him,  into  regularity  and  order,  and  add¬ 
ed  many  others  of  his  own  difcovering  :  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  reduced  arithmetic 
and  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  fcience.  He  likewife 
applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  mixed  mathematics,  and 
efpecially  to  adronomy,  in  which  he  alfo  excelled.  The 
moil  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Elements  of  Geome¬ 
try,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  in  all  languages  ;  and  a  fine  edition  of  all  his 
works  was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gregory,  Savi- 
lian  profeffor  of  allronomy  at  Oxford. 

EUCRASY,  (of  tv,  well,  and  temperature ), 

in  Medicine ,  an  agreeable  well  proportioned  mixture  of 
qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  good  order, 
and  difpofed  for  a  good  date  of  health. 

EUDIOMETER,  an  inflrument  for  afcertaining  the 
purity  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  or  the  quantity  of  pure 
oxygen  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  chiefly  by  means  of 
its  diminution,  or  the  abforption  of  it  by  expofing  cer¬ 
tain  fubftances  to  its  a&ion.  Several  kinds  of  eudiome¬ 
ters  have  been  invented.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

EUDOSIA,  (Athenia,  before  her  converfion  to 
Chriftianity),  a  celebrated  lady,  the  daughter  of  Leon¬ 
tius,  a  philofopher  of  Athens  ;  who  gave  her  fuch  a 
learned  education,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  her  only  a 
fmall  legacy,  faying  fire  was  capable  to  make  her  own 
fortune  :  but  pleading  at  Athens  without  fuccefs  againd 
her  two  brothers,  for  a  (hare  in  her  father’s  eftate,  (he 
carried  her  caufe  perfonally  by  appeal  to  Condantino- 
ple  )  recommended  herfelf  to  Pulcheria,  the  fifler  of 
the  emperor  Theodofius  the  younger  ;  embraced  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eudofia,  and 
feon  after  married  to  the  emperor.  Their  union  laded 
a  confiderable  time  :  but  a  difference  at  lad  taking 
place,  on  account  of  the  emperor’s  jealoufy,  excited  by 
Chryfapius  the  eunuch,  (he  retired  to  Jerufalem,  where 
(he  fpent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning 
churches  and  in  relieving  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  that 
(he  did  not  return  thence  till  after  the  emperor’s 
death  :  but  Cave  tells  us,  that  die  was  reconciled  to 
him,  returned  to  Condantinople,  and  continued  with  him 
till  his  death  ;  after  which  (he  again  W'ent  to  Paledine, 
where  (he  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  pious 
works.  She  died  in  the  year  460,  according  to  Du¬ 
pin  )  or  459,  according  to  Cave  :  the  latter  obferves, 
that  on  her  deathbed  (he  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which 


(he  declared  herfelf  entirely  free  from  any  dains  of  un-  £U(^ofia 
chafiity.  She  was  the  author  of  a  paraphrafe  on  the  || 
eight  fird  books  of  the  Old  Teflament  in  heroic  verfe  5  Evelyn, 
and  of  a  great  number  of  poems,  which  are  lod. 

EUDOXIANS,  a  party  or  fed:  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  fo  denominated  from  their  leader  Eu- 
doxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Condantinople,  a 
great  defender  of  the  Arian  do&rine.  The  Eudoxians 
adhered  to  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and  Eunomians, 
maintaining,  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing  ) 
that  he  had  a  will  didinCt  and  different  from  that  of 
the  Father,  &c. 

EVE.  See  Vigil. 

Eve,  the  mother  of  all  mankind  )  who  being  deluded 
by  the  ferpent,  occafioned  the  fall,  and  all  its  difmal 
confequences.  See  Adam. 

EVELYN,  John,  a  mod  learned  and  ingenious 
writer  and  natural  philofopher,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 
Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father,  in  1620.  After  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1651,  and  lived  very  retired  at  his  rural  retreat, 

Say’s  Court,  near  Deptford  in  Kent ;  where  hisdifgud 
at  the  violence  and  confufion  of  the  times  operated  fo 
far  upon  his  dudious  difpofition,  that  he  aClually  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  edablilhing  a  kind  of  college 
for  perfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  where  they 
might  affociate  together  without  care  or  interruption. 

It  was  owing  to  Mr  Evelyn’s  gratitude  to  the  place 
of  his  education,  that  Oxford  became  poffeffed  of  the 
famous  Arundelian  marbles  ;  which  he  perfuaded  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard  to  bedow  on  that  univerfity. 

He  was  very  afliduous  in  tranfmitting  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his  inquiries  ) 
and  ufed  humbly  to  dyle  himfelf  a  pioneer  in  the  fervice. 

When  the  number  of  books  lie  publiflied  is  confidered, 
the  many  he  left  behind  him  unfinilhed  and  unpublifti- 
ed,  and  the  variety  of  fubjt&s  on  which  he  employed 
his  time,  his  indullry  and  application  are  adoniflring. 

“  His  life  (fays  the  honourable  Mr  Walpole)  was  a 
courfe  of  inquiry,  fludy,  curiofity,  inflruClion,  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  mimic 
labours  of  the  creature,  were  all  objt&s  of  his  purfuit. 

He  unfolded  the  perfections  ul  the  one,  and  affified  the 
imperfections  of  the  other.  He  adored  from  examina¬ 
tion  ;  was  a  courtier  that  flattered  only  by  informing 
his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was  worthy  for 
him  to  countenance  )  and  was  really  the  neighbour  of 
the  Gofpel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not  have 
been  the  better  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  fird  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious 
and  indigent,  and  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  the  lettered 
world  ;  for,  befidcs  his  writings  and  difcoveries,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Arundelian  marbles  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford,  and  the  Arundelian  library  for  the  Royal  Society  : 
nor  is  it  the  lead  part  of  his  praife,  that  he  who  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  ereClion  of  a  philofophic  col¬ 
lege  for  retired  and  fpeculative  perfons,  had  the  honedy 
to  write  in  defence  of  aClive  life  againd  Sir  George 
Mackenzie’s  Effay  on  Solitude.  He  knew  that  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  own  hands  was  indudry  and  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  in  thofe  of  others,  lazinefs  and  inutility.” 

There  are  five  fmall  prints  of  this  gentleman’s  journey 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  drawn  and  etched  by  him  )  and 
among  his  publilhed  works  are,  1.  A  CharaCler  of 
England)  2.  The  State  of  France)  3.  An  Effay  cn 
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the  firft  book  of  Lucretius  De  rerum  natura :  4.  The 
French  gardener;  5.  A  Panegyric  on  King  Charles  I I.’s 
coronation  ;  6.  Fumifugum ,  or  the  inconvenience  of 
the  air  and  fmoke  of  London  diffipated  ;  7.  The  Hi- 
ftory  and  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper ;  8.  A  parallel 
between  the  ancient  architefture  and  the  modern  ; 
9.  Sylva,  or  a  difcourfe  of  foreft  trees  ;  and  feveral 
others.  This  amiable  gentleman  died,  full  of  age  and 
honour,  in  1706.  His  fon  John  Evelyn,  born  in  1654, 
diftinguiflhed  himfelf  by  his  elegant  tranflations  and 
poems  :  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  re¬ 
venue  in  Ireland  ;  but  died  early  in  life,  in  1698. 

EVERGETES,  a  furname  fignifying  benefactor,  gi¬ 
ven  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  to  Antigonus  Dofon, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  commonly  given 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontus,  and  we  often  fee 
among  the  former  an  Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among 
the  latter  a  Mithridates  Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  alfo  claimed  that  epithet  of  Benevolent 
and  Humane. 

EVERGREEN,  in  Gardening,  a  fpecies  of  peren¬ 
nials,  which  continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &c.  all  the 
year  :  fuch  are  hollies,  phillyreas,  lauriflinufes,  bays, 
pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &c. 

EVERLASTING  pea.  See  Lathyrus,  Botany 
Index. 

EVES-dropfers.  See  Eaves  Droppers. 

EVESHAM,  or  Evesholm,  commonly  called  E- 
fim,  a  town  of  Worcefterfhire,  feated  on  a  gentle  afcent 
from  the  river  Avon,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches.  It  is  95  miles  from  London,  14  miles 
from  Worcefter,  and  has  a  harbour  for  barges.  It  is 
an  old  borough,  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  ; 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had  former¬ 
ly  an  abbey  with  a  mitred  abbot ;  which  abbey  when 
Handing  was  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  Haiti y  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  till 
King  James  I.  at  the  requeft  of  his  fon  Prince  Henry, 
gave  it  a  charter  for  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  12  capital 
burgeffes,  a  recorder,  and  chamberlain,  who  are  all  of 
the  common  council,  with  24  other  burgeffes  called 
affiftants.  Four  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  are  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  gaol  delivery,  for  all  offences  in 
the  corporation,  except  high  treafon  ;  and  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  power  to  try  and  execute  felons  within  lire 
borough.  Here  are  two  parifh-churches ;  but  the  bells 
of  both  have  been  removed  to  a  beautiful  old  tower 
which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  The  town 
is  noted  for  the  great  viftory  obtained  near  it  by  Prince 
Edward, afterwards  King  Edward  I.  over  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  the  great  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  There  is  an  open  profpefl  from  hence  of  the 
fpacious  valley  called  the  vale  of  Evefijam  or  vale  of 
Gloucefer,  which  fo  abounds  with  the  bell  of  corn,  as 
well  as  pallure  for  (beep,  tli3t  it  is  reckoned  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  all  thefe  parts.  The  vale  runs  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  from  Tewkefbury  to  Perlhore, 
and  Stratford  in  Warwickfhire,  and  the  river  is  fo 
far  navigable.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  fairs. 
The  market-houfe,  built  by  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  has  its 
upper  apartments  ufed  by  the  corporation  for  a  feffions- 
houfe,  and  formerly  for  the  affixes  of  the  county.  There 
are  confiderable  garden  grounds  around  the  place,  the 
produce  of  which  fupplies  the  adjacent  towns. 
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EUGENE,  Francis,  prince  of  Savoy,  defeended  Eugene 
from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  houfe  II 
of  Savoy,  and  fon  of  Eugene  Maurice,  general  of  the  ^vil-Mer*- 
Swils  and  Grifons,  governor  of  Champagne,  and  earl  d“cil' 
of  SoitTons,  was  born  in  1663.  Louis  XIV.  to  whom 
he  became  afterwards  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  thought 
him  fo  unpromifing  a  youth,  that  he  refufed  him  pre¬ 
ferment  both  in  the  church  and  the  ftate,  thinking  him 
too  much  addicted  to  pleafure  to  be  ufeful  in  either. 

Prince  Eugene,  in  difguft,  quitted  France ;  and,  retir¬ 
ing  to  Vienna,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  Imperial  fervice. 

The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks  afforded 
the  firft  opportunity  of  exerting  his  military  talents  ; 
and  every  campaign  proved  a  new  ftep  in  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  army.  He  gave  the 
Turks  a  memorable  defeat  at  Zenta  ;  commanded  the 
German  forces  in  Italy,  where  he  foiled  Marfhal  Vil- 
leroy  in  every  engagement,  and  at  length  took  him 
prifoner.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  a  detail  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns;  but  Prince  Eugenediftinguilhed  h'imfelf greatly, 
when  the  emperor  and  Queen  Anne  united  agninft  the 
exorbitant  power  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
the  year  1736;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  modefty  and 
liberality,  as  for  his  abilities  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

EUGENIA,  the  Yamboo  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  icofandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  19th  order,  Hefperidew.  See 
Botany  Index. 

EVICTION,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  recovery  of  lands 
or  tenements  by  law. 

EVIDENCE,  that  perception  of  truth  which  arifes 
either  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  or  from  an  in¬ 
duff  ion  of  reafon. 

Evidence,  in  Law,  fignifies  fome  proof  by  teftimony 
of  men  upon  oath,  or  by  writings  or  records.  It  is 
called  evidence,  becaufe  thereby  the  point  in  iffue  in  a 
caufe  to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury  ; 
for  probations  debent  ejfe  evidenles  et  perfpicuce.  The 
fyftem  of  evidence,  as  now  ellablithed  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  is  very  full,  comprehenfive,  and  refined  ; 
far  different  from,  and  fuperior  to,  any  thing  known 
in  the  middle  ages  ; — as  far  fuperior  in  that  as  in  all 
other  improvements  and  refinements  in  fcience,  arts, 
and  manners. 

The  nature  of  evidence  during  the  ages  of  ignorance 
was  extremely  imperfeft,  and  the  people  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  rational  improvement.  Thus  it 
was  the  imperfeflion  of  human  reafon  that  caufed  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  the  OKDEAE,  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  As  men  are  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  carries  on  the 
government  of  the  univerfe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and  ge¬ 
neral  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  cafe 
which  their  paffions  or  intereft  render  important  in 
their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ought  vifibly 
to  difplay  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence,  and  pu- 
nilhing  vice. 

EVIL,  in  Pliilofophj,  & c.  is  either  moral  or  natu¬ 
ral.  Moral  evil  is  the  difagreement  between  the  ac¬ 


tions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  thofc  aff ion 
whatever  it  is  * — Nr.tural.tvil  is,  whatever  dellroy-  or  t 
any  way  diffurbs  the  perfection  of  natural  beings:  fuch  , 


as  blindnefs,  dilcafts,  death,  Sic. 

King's  F.V11.,  or  Scro/diu/a.  See  Medicine  Index. 
EviL-Meroduch ,  the  fon  and  fuccelfor  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar 


See  flfo- 
1PHJ+. 
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Evil-  nezzar  the  great,  king  of  Babylon,  fucceeded  to  the 
-Merodach,  crown  in  the  year  of  the  world  3443  ;  but  governed 
£l^er  the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  his  father, 

v  who,  after  feven  years,  having  recovered  his  underdand- 

ing,  once  more  afcended  the  throne ;  and,  as  fome  be¬ 
lieve,  imprifoned  his  fon  Evil-Merodach.  In  this  con¬ 
finement  it  is  fuppofed  that  Evil-Merodach  made  an 
acquaintance  and  friendfhip  with  Jehoiachim  king  of 
Judah,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  However  that  was,  it  is  certain,  that, 
foon  after  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  he  delivered  the 
king  of  Judah  out  of  prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  37 
years,  heaped  many  favours  on  him,  and  placed  him 
above  all  the  other  kings  who  were  at  the  court 
of  Babylon,  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  lii.  31.)*  Evil- 
Merodach  reigned  but  one  year,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Archbifhop  Ulher  ;  but  Dr  Prideaux 
will  have  him  to  have  reigned  two  years  ;  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nerigliffar  his  filler’s  hulband,  who  having 
been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  that  put  him  to 
death,  reigned  in  his  Head.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
this  prince  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bel¬ 
shazzar. 

EULER,  Leonard,  profeiTor  of  mathematics, 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  an¬ 
cient  director  of  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  and  fel¬ 
low  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  as  alfo  correfpond- 
ent  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris, 
was  born  at  Bafil,  April  15.  1707,  of  reputable  pa¬ 
rents.  The  years  of  his  infancy  were  palled  in  a  rural 
retreat  at  the  village  of  Richen,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  minilter. — Being  fent  to  the  univerfitv  of 
Bafil,  he  attended  regularly  the  different  profeffors. 
As  his  memory  was  prodigious,  he  performed  his  aca¬ 
demical  talks  with  uncommon  rapidity  ;  and  all  the 
time  he  gained  by  this  was  confecrated  to  geometry, 
which  foon  became  his  favourite  lludy.  The  early  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  this  fcience,  only  added  new  ardour 
to  his  application;  and  thus  he  obtained  a  didinguidied 
place  in  the  attention  and  efteem  of  Profeffor  John  Ber¬ 
noulli,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  firft  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  Europe.  In  1723,  M.  Euler  took  his  de¬ 
gree  as  mailer  of  arts  ;  and  delivered  on  that  occafion 
a  Latin  difcourfe,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  philofophy  of  Newton  and  the  Cartefian  fyf- 
tem,  which  was  received  with  the  greatell  applaufe. 
He  afterwards,  at  his  father’s  defire,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  lludy  of  theology  and  the  oriental  languages. 
Though  thefe  lludies  were  foreign  to  his  predominant 
propenfity,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderable  even  in  this 
line  :  however,  with  his  father’s  confent,  he  returned 
to  geometry  as  his  principal  obje£l.  He  continued  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  counfels  and  indruflions  of  M. 
Bernouilli  ;  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with 
his  two  fons  Nicholas  and  Daniel ;  and  it  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  connexions  that  he  became  after¬ 
wards  the  principal  ornament  of  the  academy  of  Peterf¬ 
burgh.  The  projefl  of  eredling  this  academy,  which  had 
been  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  executed  by 
Catherine  I.  ;  and  the  two  young  Bernouillis  being  in¬ 
vited  to  Peterfburgh  in  1725,  promifed  Euler,  who  was 
defirous  of  following  them,  that  they  would  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  for  him  an  advantageous 
fettlement  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  time,  by  their 
advice,  he  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  lludy  of 
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phyfiologv,  to  which  he  made  a  happy  application  of  Euler, 
his  mathematical  knowledge;  and  he  attended  the  me-  w—y—J 
dical  leflures  of  the  moll  eminent  profeffors  of  Bafil. 

This  lludy,  however,  did  not  wholly  engrofs  his  time  ; 
it  did  not  even  relax  the  aclivity  of  his  vail  and  com- 
prehenfive  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  other  branches  of 
natural  fcience.  For  while  he  was  keenly  engaged  in 
phyfiological  refearches,  he  compofed  A  Differtation  on 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Sound,  and  an  anlwer 
to  a  prize-quellion  concerning  the  malting  of  Ihips; 
to  which  the  academy  of  fciences  adjudged  the  acccjfu , 
or  fecond  rank,  in  the  year  1727.  From  this  latter 
difcourfe,  and  other  circumltances,  it  appears  that 
Euler  had  early  embarked  in  the  curious  and  important 
lludy  of  navigation,  which  he  afterwards  enriched  with 
fo  many  valuable  difcoveries. 

M.  Euler’s  merit  would  have  given  him  an  eafy  ad- 
miflion  to  honourable  preferment,  either  in  the  magif- 
tracy  or  univerfity  of  his  native  city,  if  both  civil  and 
academical  honours  had  not  been  there  dillributed  by 
lot.  The  lot  being  againll  him  in  a  certain  promo¬ 
tion,  he  left  his  country,  fet  out  for  Peterlhurgh,  and 
was  made  joint  profeffor  with  his  countrymen  Meffrs 
Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  the  univerfity  of 
that  city.  At  his  firft  fetting  out  in  his  new  career, 
he  enriched  the  academical  colledlion  with  many  me¬ 
moirs,  which  excited  a  noble  emulation  between  him 
and  the  Bernouillis ;  and  this  emulation  always  con¬ 
tinued,  without  either  degenerating  into  a  felfilh  jea- 
loufy,  or  producing  the  lead  alteration  in  their  friend- 
Ihip.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried  to  new  de-- 
grees  of  perfection  the  integral  calculus,  invented  the 
calculation  of  finufes,  reduced  analytical  operations  to 
a  greater  fimplicity,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  throw 
new  light  on  all  the  parts  of  mathematical  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  was  promoted  to  the  profefforlhip  of  natural 
philofophy;  and  in  1733  he  fucceeded  his  friend  D. 
Bernouilli  in  the  mathematical  chair.  In  1735,  a  pro-  . 
blem  was  propofed  by  the  academy  which  required 
expedition,  and  for  the  folution  of  which  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  mathematicians  had  demanded  the  fpace  of  fome 
months.  The  problem  was  folved  by  Euler  in  three 
days,  to  the  great  aftonilhment  of  the  academy  :  but 
the  violent  and  laborious  efforts  it  cod  him  threw  him 
into  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  ufe  of  his  right  eye.  The  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  which  in  1738  had  adjudged  the  prize 
to  his  memoir  concerning  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  Fire,  propofed  for  the  year  1740  the  important  fub- 
je£l  of  the  fea  tides;  a  problem  whofe  folution  required 
the  mod  arduous  calculations,  and  comprehended  the 
theory  of  the  folar  fydem.  Euler’s  difcourfe  on  this 
quedion  was  adjudged  a  maderpiece  of  analyfis  and 
geometry  ;  and  it  was  more  honourable  for  him  to  (hare 
the  academical  prize  with  fuch  illudrious  competitors 
as  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernouilli,  than  to  have 
carried  it  away  from  rivals  of  lefs  magnitude.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  fucli  a  brilliant  competition  adorn  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  academy  ;  and  no  fubjefl,  perhaps,  propo¬ 
fed  by  that  learned  body  was  ever  treated  with  fuch 
accuracy  of  invedigation  and  force  of  genius,  as  that 
which  here  difplayed  the  philofophical  powers  of  thefe 
three  extraordinary  men. 

In  the  year  1 741 ,  M.  Euler  was  invited  to  Berlin 
to  augment  the  ludre  of  the  academy,  that  was  there 
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Euler.  fifing  into  fame.  He  enriched  the  laft  volume  of 
U— y— .  the  mifcellanies  (melanges),  of  Berlin  with  five  me¬ 
moirs,  which  make  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  principal, 
figure  in  that  collection.  Thefe  were  followed  with  an 
aitoniffiing  rapidity  by  a  great  number  of  important 
refearches,  which  are  fcattered  through  the  memoirs 
of  the  Pruffian  academy  ;  of  which  a  volume  has  been 
regularly  publilhed  every  year  fince  its  eltabliffiment 
in  1744.  The  labours  of  Euler  will  appear  more  efpe- 
cially  aftonilhing,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  while 
he  was  enriching  the  academy  of  Berlin  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  memoirs,  on  the  deepeft  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematical  fcience,  containing  always  feme  new  points 
of  view,  often  fublime  truths,  and  fometimes  difeove- 
ries  of  great  importance  ;  he  did  not  difeontinue  his 
philofophical  contributions  to  the  academy  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  which  granted  him  a  penfion  in  1742,  and 
whofe  memoirs  difplay  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  Eu¬ 
ler’s  genius.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  this 
great  man  obtained,  in  1766,  permiffion  from  the  king 
of  Pruffia  to  return  to  Peterfburgh,  where  he  defired 
to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  days.  Soon  after  his  return, 
which  was  gracioufly  rewarded  by  the  munificence  of 
Catherine  II.  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  the  total  lofs  of  bis  fight.  A  ca- 
taraCt,  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  had  been  effen- 
tially  damaged  by  a  too  ardent  application  to  ftuay, 
deprived  him  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  that  organ.  It  was 
in  this  diftreffing  fituation  that  he  dictated  to  his  fer- 
vant,  a  tailor’s  apprentice,  who  was  abfolutely  devoid 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  elements  of  algebra  ; 
which  by  their  intrinfical  merit,  in  point  of  perfpicuity 
and  method,  and  the  unhappy  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  compofed,  have  equally  excited  applaufe  and 
aftonilhment.  This  work,  though  purely  elementary, 
difeovers  the  palpable  chara6teriftics  of  an  inventive 
genius  ;  and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  meet  with  a  com¬ 
plete  theory  of  the  analyfis  of  Diophantus. 

About  this  time  M.  Euler  was  honoured  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  body  ;  and,  after 
this,  the  academical  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of 
his  memoirs,  Concerning  the  Inequalities  in  the  Motions 
of  the  Planets.  The  two  prize  queftions  propofed  by 
the  fame  academy  for  1770  and  1772  were  defigned  to 
obtain  from  the  labours  of  aftronomers  a  more  perfect 
theory  of  the  moon.  M.  Euler,  affifted  by  his  eldeft 
fon,  was  a  competitor  for  thefe  prizes,  and  obtained 
them  both.  In  this  laft  memoir,  he  referved  for  far¬ 
ther  confideration  feveral  inequalities  of  the  moon’s 
motion,  which  he  could  not  determine  in  his  firft  theo¬ 
ry,  on  account  of  the  complicated  calculations  in  which 
the  method  he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He 
had  the  courage  afterward  to  review  his  whole  theory, 
with  the  affiltance  of  his  fon  and  MefTrs  Krafft  and 
Lexell,  and  to  purfue  his  refearches  until  he  had  con- 
ItruCted  the  new  tables,  which  appeared,  together  with 
the  great  work,  in  1772.  Inftead  of  confining  him- 
felf  as  before,  to  the  fruitlefs  integration  of  three  dif* 

.  ferential  equations  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  are 

furnifhed  by  mathematical  principles,  he  reduced  them 
to  the  three  ordinates,  which  determine  the  place  of 
the  moon  ;  he  divided  into  claffe3  all  the  inequalities 
of  that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elon¬ 
gation  of  the  fim  and  moon,  or  upon  the  eccentri¬ 


city,  or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  Euler, 
orbit.  All  thefe  means  of  inveftigation,  employ- 1  ■  ■  - v— — 
ed  with  fuch  art  and  dexterity  as  could  only  be  ex- 
peCted  from  analytical  genius  of  the  firft  order,  wer^ 
attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  obferve,  without  admiration,  fuch  immenfe 
calculations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
ingenious  methods  employed  by  this  great  man  to  a- 
bridge  them,  and  to  facilitate  their  applicatiorf  to  the 
real  motion  of  the  moon.  But  this  admiration  will  be¬ 
come.  aftonilhment,  when  we  confider  at  what  period 
and  in  what  circumftances  all  this  was  effeCtuated  by 
M.  Euler.  It  was  when  he  was  totally  blind,  and  con- 
fequently  obliged  to  arrange  all  his  computations  by 
the  foie  powers  of  his  memory  and  his  geniu«.  It 
was  when  he  was  embarraffed  in  his  domeftic  circum¬ 
ftances  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that  had  confuraed  great 
part  of  his  fubftance,  and  forced  him  to  quit  a  ruined 
houfe,  of  which  every  corner  was  known  to  him  by 
habit,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the  place  of 
fight.  It  was  in  thefe  circumftances  that  Euler  com¬ 
pofed  a  work,  which,  alone,  was  fufficient  to  render  his 
name  immortal.  The  heroic  patience  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  he  difplayed  here,  need  no  deferip- 
tion  :  and  he  derived  them  not  only  from  the  love  of 
fcience,  but  from  the  power  of  religion.  His  philo- 
fophy  was  too  genuine  and  fublime  to  flop  its  analyfis 
at  mechanical  caufes  ;  it  led  him  to  that  divine  philo- 
fophy  of  religion  which  ennobles  human  nature,  and 
can  alone  form  a  habit  of  true  magnanimity  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  fuffering. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  famous  Wenzel],  by 
couching  the  cataract,  reftored  M.  Euler’s  fight  ;  but 
the  fatisfaCtion  and  joy  that  this  fuccefsful  operation 
produced,  were  of  (hort  duration.  Some  inftances  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  his  furgeons,  and  his  own 
impatience  to  ufe  an  organ,  whofe  cure  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  finifhed,  deprived  him  of  his  fight  a  fecond 
time  ;  and  this  relapfe  was  accompanied  with  torment¬ 
ing  pain.  He,  however,  with  the  affiftance  of  his  fons, 
and  of  Meffrs  Krafft  and  Lexell,  continued  his  labours; 
neither  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  nor  the  infirmities  of 
an  advanced  age  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius. 

He  had  engaged  to  furnifh  the  academy  of  Peterf¬ 
burgh  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
complete  its  aCts  for  20  years  after  his  death.  In 
the  fpace  of  feven  years  he  tranfmitted  to  the  academy 
by  Mr  Golfwin,  above  70  memoirs,  and  above  200 
more,  which  were  reviled  and  completed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  paper.  Such  of  the  memoirs  as  were  of 
ancient  date  were  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  form  a 
collection  that  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1783,  under 
the  title  of  Analytical  Works. 

Euler’s  knowledge  was  more  univerfal  than  could  be 
well  expefted  in  one  who  had  purfued  with  fuch  un¬ 
remitting  ardour  mathematics  and  altronomy  as  his 
favourite  ftudies.  He  had  made  a  very  confiderablc 
progrefs  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  fcience. 

What  was  ftill  more  extraordinary,  lie  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  fchular,  and  poffefled  what  is  generally  called  rru~ 
dilion  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  read,  with  at¬ 
tention  and  tafte,  the  molt  eminent  writers  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  the  civil  and  literary  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations  were  familiar  to  him;  and  foreigners,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  bis  work-,  were  aftonilhed  to 

find 
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^er  find  in  tlie  converfation  of  a  man,  whofe  long  life 
Eumenes  ^eeme<^  finely  occupied  in  mathematical  and  phyfical 
i -  refearches  and  difcoveries,  fuch  an  extenfive  acquaint¬ 

ance  with  the  mod:  interefting  branches  of  literature. 
In  this  refpedt,  no  doubt,  he  was  much  indebted  to  a 
very  uncommon  memory,  which  feemed  to  retain  every 
idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or 
from  meditation.  He  could  repeat  the  fEneid  of 
Virgil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  hefi- 
tation,  and  indicate  the  firft  and  laft  line  of  every  page 
of  the  edition  he  ufed. 

Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  1783,  which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aeroftatical  globes,  were,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  happy  paffage 
from  this  fcene  to  a  better.  While  he  was  amufing 
himfelf  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren,  he  was 
ftruck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  illus¬ 
trious  career  at  the  age  of  76.  His  conftitution  was 
uncommonly  ftrong  and  vigorous  ;  his  health  was  good  j 
and  the  evening  of  his  long  life  was  calm  and  ferene, 
fweetened  by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  public 
efteem  and  refpeft  that  are  never  withheld  from  ex¬ 
emplary  virtue,  and  feveral  domeftic  comforts  which, 
he  was  capable  of  feeling  and  therefore  deferved  to 
enjoy. 

EULOGY,  Eulogia,  in  church  hiftory.  When 
the  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or  piece  of  bread  to  con- 
fecrate  it,  they  break  the  reft  into  little  bits,  and  diftri- 
bute  it  among  the  perfons  who  have  not  yet  communi¬ 
cated,  or  fend  it  to  perfons  that  are  abfent ;  and  thefe 
pieces  of  bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies .  The  word 
is  Greek,  ivXoyict,  formed  of  ev,  bene ,  “  well,”  and  teyw, 
ilico ,  “  I  fay,  fpeak  j”  q.  d.  benediElum,  “  bleffed.” 

The  Latin  church  has  had  fomething  like  eulogies 
for  a  great  many  ages  5  and  thence  arofe  the  ufe  of  their 
holy  bread. 

The  name  eulogy  was  likewife  given  to  loaves  or  cakes 
brought  to  church  by  the  faithful  to  have  them  bleffed. 

Laftly,  The  ufe  of  the  term  paffcd  hence  to  mere  pre- 
fents  made  to  a  perfon  without  any  benediction.  See 
the  Jefuit  Gretfer,  in  his  treatife  tie  BenediElionibus  et 
MalediBionibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  24,  &c.  where  he 
treats  of  eulogies  thoroughly. 

From  a  paffage  in  Bolandus,  on  the  life  of  St  Me- 
laine,  cap.  4.  it  appears,  that  eulogies  were  not  only 
of  bread,  but  any  kind  of  meat  bleffed  and  hallowed 
for  that  purpofe.  Add,  that  almoft  every  body  blef¬ 
fed  and  diftributed  eulogies  ;  not  only  bilhops  and 
priefts,  but  even  hermits,  though  laymen,  made  a 
praCtice  of  it.  Women  alfo  would  fometimes  fend 
eulogies. 

The  wine  fent  as  a  prefent  was  alfo  held  an  eulogy. 
Bolandus  remarks  farther,  that  the  eucharift  itfelf  was 
alfo  called  eulogy. 

Eulogy,  likewife  means  an  encomium  on  any  per¬ 
fon,  on  account  of  fome  virtue  or  good  quality. 

EUMARIDES,  of  evfut^m,  “  eafy,”  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  kind  of  fhoes  common  to  men  and  women. — 
The  eumarides  were  ufed  for  pomp  and  delicacy,  being 
neat,  and  painted  with  various  colours. 

EUMENES,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  army  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  fon  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the  moft  worthy 
of  all  the  officers  of  Alexander  to  fucceed  after  the 
death  of  his  mafter.  He  conquered  Paphlagonia,  and 


Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  Eumenffc 

the  power  and  jealoufy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to - 

retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Perdiccas, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptole- 
mus  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When  Cra¬ 
terus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  re¬ 
ceived  an  honourable  funeral  from  the  hand  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  Eumenes,  alter  weeping  over  the  allies  of  a 
man  who  was  once  his  deareft  friend,  fent  his  remains 
to  his  relations  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  again!! 
Antipater  and  conquered  him,;  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas  his  ally,  his  arms  were  directed  againft  An¬ 
tigonus,  by  whom  he  was  conquered  A.  U.  C.  433* 
chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his  officers.  This 
fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  difband  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army  to  fecure  himfelf  a  retreat ;  and  he  fled  with 
only  700  faithful  attendants  to  a  fortified  place  on  the 
confines  of  Cappadocia,  called  Norn,  where  he  was  foon 
befieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  fupported  the  fiege 
for  a  year  with  courage  and  refolution,  but  fome  dis¬ 
advantageous  Ikirmilhes  fo  reduced  him,  that  his  fol- 
diers,  grown  defperate,  and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the 
enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror,  from  ffiame  or  re- 
morfe,  had  not  the  courage  to  vifit  Eumenes  j  but  when 
he  was  alked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wilhed 
him  to  be  kept,  he  anfwered,  keep  him  as  carefully  as 
you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  fevere  command  was 
obeyed  5  but  the  afperity  of  Antigonus  vanilhed  in  a 
few  days,  and  Eumenes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
chains,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
friends.  Even  Antigonus  helitated  whether  he  (hould 
not  reftore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy  while  both  fubfervient  to 
the  command  of  Alexander ;  and  thefe  fecret  emotions 
of  pity  and  humanity  were  not  a  little  increafed  by  the 
petitions  of  his  fon  Demetrius  for  the  releafe  of  Eu¬ 
menes.  But  the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed  j  and 
when  Antigonus  recolleCted  what  an  aCtive  enemy  he 
had  in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  prifon.  His  bloody  commands  were 
executed  315  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  man  who  raifed  himfelf  to  power  by  merit 
alone.  His  fkill  in  public  exercifes  firft  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip  ;  and  under  Alexander,  his 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  perfon,  and 
particularly  his  military  accomplifhments,  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.  Even  his  enemies  re¬ 
vered  him  ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whofe  orders  he  pe- 
riflied,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  fplendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  afhes  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Cap¬ 
padocia.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Eumenes  had 
fuch  a  univerfal  influence  over  the  fucceffors  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  that  none  during  his  lifetime  dared  to  affume  the 
title  of  king. 

Eumenes  I.  king  of  Pergamus,  who  fucceeded  his 
uncle  Philetaerus  about  264  years  before  Chrift.  He 
made  war  againft  Antiochus  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and 
enlarged  his  poffeffions  by  feizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the.  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  made  war  againft  Prufias  king  of 
Bithynia,  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  •,  but 
being  much  given  to  wine,  he  died  of  an  excefs  in 
drinking,  after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  Attalus, 

Eumenes 
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EuMENF.S  II.  fucceedcd 
throne  of  Afia  and 
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his  father  Attalus  on  the 
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Pergamus. 
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i  5  ■'  ini  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opulent  ;  and 
alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not  a  little 
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a  iittie  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  increafe  of  his  dominions  after  the  victo¬ 
ries  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carrit  d 
liis  arms  againft  Prufias  and  .Antigonus;  and  died  160 
years  before  Chrift,  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  leaving 
the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Attalus  II.  He  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  benevolence  and  magnanimity  ;  and  his 
love  of  learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predeceflors 
in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies.  Kis  brothers  were  fo  attached  to  him  and  de¬ 
voted  to  his  intereft,  that  they  eniifttd  among  his  body 
guards  to  (how  their  fraternal  fidelity. 

EumeNES,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  his  harangues 
and  orations  are  extant.  An  hiftorical  writer  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  army. 

EUMENIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by  the 
ancients.  They  fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
which  Coslus  received  from  his  fon  Saturn.  According 
to  others,  they  were  daughters  of  Earth,  and  conceived 
from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some  make  them  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  cr  Pluto  and  Proferpine. 
According  to  the  more  received  opinions,  they  were 
three  in  number,  Tifiphone,  Megara,  and  Alecfo,  to 
which  fome  add  Nemefis,  Plutarch  mentions  only  one 
called  yidrajin,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neceftity. 
They  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  minillersof  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods.  They  were  ftern  and  inexorable  ;  and 
were  always  employed  in  pun  idling  the  guilty  upon 
earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  They  inflict¬ 
ed  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars,  peililence,  and 
dilTenfions,  and  by  the  1’ecret  (lings  of  confidence  ;  and 
in  hell  they  punifhed  the  guilty  by  continual  flagella¬ 
tion  and  torments.  They  were  alfo  called  Furies  and 
Erinnys.  1  heir  worffiip  was  almaft  univerfal  ;  and 
people  dared  not  to  mention  their  names  or  fix  their 
eyes  upon  their  temples.  They  were  honoured  with  fa- 
crifices  and  libations  ;  and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temnle, 
which  when  entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  a  crime,  fad- 
denlv  rendered  him  furious,  ar.d  deprived  him  of  the  ufe 
of  hi  sreafon.  In  the  facrifices  the  votaries  ufed  branch¬ 
es  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  hawthorn,  faffron,  and 


per; 


and  the  victims  were 
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generally  turtle  doves  and 
fiieep,  with  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were 
ufually  reprefented  with  a  grim  and  frightful  afpeft, 
with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  and  with  ferpents 
writhing  round  their  heads  inftead  of  hair.  They  held 
a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  fcorpions 
in  the  other  ;  and  were  always  attended  by  Terror, 
Rage,  Palenels,  and  Death.  In  hell  they  were  feated 
around  Pluto’s  throne,  as  the  minifters  of  his  ven¬ 
geance. 

EUiUENIDIA,  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Eumeni- 
des,  called  bv  the  Athenians  <r3i*»«i  tixi,  “  venerable 
goddefles.”  They  were  celebrated  once  every  year, 
with  facrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes 
made  by  the  moil  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of  ho¬ 
ney  and  wine.  At  Athens  none  but  freeborn  citizens 
were  admitted,  fuen  as  had  led  a  life  the  mod  virtuous 
and  unfullied. 

EUMOLPIDES,  the  pried?  of  Ceres  at  the  cele- 
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bration  of  her  feflivals  at  Eleufis.  They  were  dtfi. end¬ 
ed  rrom  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  wljo  was  n  .de 
pried  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He 
became  lo  powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the  prielt- 
hood,  that  he  maintained  a  war  againft  Erechtheus. 
This  war  proved  fatal  to  both.  Erechtheus  and  Eu- 
molpus  were  both  killed,  and  ^>eace  was  re-eftabliftu  d 
among  their  defendants,  on  condition  that  the  prirft- 
hood  ever  remained  in  the  houfe  of  Eumolpus,  and  the 
regal  power  in  the  family  of  Erechtheus,  The  prieft- 
hood  remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200 
years;  and  this  is  ft  ill  more  remarkable,  becaufe  he  who 
was  once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  perpetual  celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fon  of  Neptune 
and  Cbione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  wifhed  to  conceal  her  ffiame  from  her  fathir. 
Neptune  faved  his  life  and  carried  him  into  ^Ethiopia, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  whofe 
daughters  he  married.  An  adt  of  violence  to  his  fifter- 
in-law  obliged  him  to  leave  /Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to 
Thrace  with  his  fon  Ifmarus,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tegyrius  the  king  of  the  country.  This 
connection  to  the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious ; 
he  confpired  againft  his  father-in-law,  and  fied,  when 
the  con fpi racy  was  difeovered,  to  Attica,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  myfleries  of  Ceres  of  Eleufis,  and  made 
hierophantes  or  high  prieft.  He  was  afterwards  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He 
made  war  againft  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens,  who  had 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high  prieft,  and  periftied 
in  battle  about  1380  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
His  defendants  were  alfo  inverted  with  the  prieft- 
hood,  which  remained  for  about  1200  years  in  that  fa¬ 
mily. 

EUNAPIUS,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lvdia,  a  cele¬ 
brated  fophift,  phyfician,  and  hiftorian,  who  fiourifhed 
in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratian.  He  wrote  “  The  lives  of  the 
Philofophers  and  Sophifts,”  in  which  he  frequently 
(hows  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Cliriflians  :  alfo  a 
“  Hiftory  of  the  Caefars,”  which  he  deduced  from  the 
r<  ign  of  Claudius,  w  here  Herodian  left  off,  down  to  that 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  hiftory  is  loft  ;  but 
we  have  the  fubftance  of  it  in  Zofimus,  who  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it. 

EUNOMI ANS,  in  church  hiftory,  Cliriftian  here¬ 
tics  in  the  4th  century.  They  were  a  branch  of  A- 
rian%  and  took  their  name  from  Eunomius  biftiop  of 
Cvzicus,  whofe  confefllon  of  faith  here  follows,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Cave’s  Hijiort'a  Liitrana,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

“  There  is  one  God,  uncreated  and  without  beginning  ; 
who  has  nothing  exifting  before  him,  for  nothing  can 
exift  before  what  i-  uncreated;  nor  with  him,  for  what 
is  uncreated  muft  be  one;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a 
Ample  and  uncompoundt  d  being.  This  one  Gmple  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  all 
things  ;  firft  indeed  and  principally  of  his  only-begot- 
t.  n  Sen  ;  and  then,  through  him,  of  all  other  things. 
For  God  begot,  created,  and  made,  t lie  Son,  only  by 
his  direfl  operation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and 
every  other  creature;  not  producing,  howtver,  any  be¬ 
ing  like  hirrfdf,  or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper 
fubftance  to  the  Son  :  For  God  is  immortal,  uniform, 
indivifib!  • ;  and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part 
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:.:r.c;-.;;ans  of  h;s  own  proper  fubftance  to  another.  He  alone  is 
SI  unbegotten  ;  and  it  is  iiijpoffible  that  any  other  being 

Eunuch,  fhould  be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  fubftance.  He  did 
not  ufe  his  own  fubftance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
his  will  only  :  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likenefs  of 
his  fubftance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleafure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fir  ft  and  greateft 
of  all  fpirits,  by  his  own  power  indeed  and  operation 
mediately,  vet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation 
of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit  he  created  all  other 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  vifible  and  invifible,  cor¬ 
poreal  and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfelf,  by  the 
power  and  operation  of  the  Son,”  &c. 

EUNOMIU3,  a  famous  herefiarch  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  difciple  of  Elius,  but  abundantly  more  fubtile 
than  his  mafter,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propagating 
the  opinions  of  his  fe£t,  who  after  him  are  called  Eu- 
mmians.  He  was  ordained  bilhop  of  Cyzicus  ;  but 
gave  fo  much  difturbance  by  the  intemperance  of  his 
zeal,  that  he  was  depofed  more  than  once.  At  laft, 
tired  with  being  toffed  about,  lie  petitioned  to  retreat 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Dacora  in  Cappadocia  ;  where 
he  died  very  old  about  the  year  374,  after  experiencing 
a  variety  of  fufferings.  The  greateft  part  of  his  works 
are  loft.  There  is,  however,  befides  two  or  three  fmall 
pieces,  a  confeftion  of  his  faith  remaining,  which  Cave 
inferted  in  his  Hijioria  Literaria ,  from  a  manufcript  in 
ArchbiiliopTennifon’s  library.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EUNUCH,  a  caftrated  perfon.  See  the  article  Ca- 
STRATION. — The  word  is  formed  from  iwqi  lyju,  q.  d. 
leBi  curatn  Label,  “  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  bed.” 

In  Britain,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are  never  made  but 
upon  occafion  of  fome  difeafe,  which  renders  fuch  an 
operation  neceflary;  but  in  Italy  they  make  great  num¬ 
bers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  eu¬ 
nuchs,  every  year,  to  fupply  the  operas  and  theatres  of 
all  Europe  with  fingers.  M.  de  la  Lande,  in  his  Voy¬ 
age  cl'Italie,  alficrts,  that  there  are  public  lhops  at  Na¬ 
ples  where  this  cruel  operation  is  performed,  and  that 
over  the  door  of  thefe  (hops  is  infcribed  cajirano 

ragazzi.  But  Dr  Burney  informs  us,  that  he  was  not 
only  utterly  unable  to  fee  or  hear  of  any  fuch  (hops  du¬ 
ring  his  refidence  in  that  city,  but  was  conftantly  told, 
both  by  the  natives  and  Englilh  fettled  there,  that  the 
laws  againft  fuch  a  praflice  were  fo  numerous  and  fe- 
vere,  that  it  was  never  performed  but  with  the  utmoft 
fecrecy. 

In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  they  make  eunuchs 
in  order  to  be  guards  or  attendants  on  their  women. 
The  feraglios  of  the  eaftern  emperors  are  chiefly  ferved 
and  guarded  by  eunuchs;  and  yet,  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  we  learn,  that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Perfia  and 
other  countries  keep  feraglios  for  their  own  ufe.  Thofe 
who,  out  of  an  imprudent  zeal  to  guard  themfelves  from 
fenfual  pleafures,  made  themfelves  eunuchs,  were,  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  condemned  and  excluded  from  holy 
orders.  There  are  feveral  fevere  prohibitions  in  Ger¬ 
many  againft  the  making  of  eunuchs  ;  and  in  France 
an  eunuch  muft  not  marry,  not  even  with  the  confent 
of  the  woman. 

Though  the  pra&ice  of  caftration  is  deteftable  in 
every  point  of  view  ;  yet  there  appears  no  real  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  injurious  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
eunuchs,  viz.  that  they  are  all  cowards,  and  devoid  of 
genius  for  literature  or  any  folid  fludy.  “  As  to  genius 
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(fays  the  author  laft  quoted),  I  never  found  thofe  of  the  Eunuctr 
firft  cla  fs  in  mufic  deficient  in  intellectual  abilities  for  R 
more  ferious  ftuaies.  Indeed  I  have  feen  real  genius  Evocati. 
and  difpofilions  for  literary  purfuits,  in  more  than  one  1 

great  opera  finger;  and  as  lor  compofition,  and  the 
theory  of  mufic,  not  only  the  beft  fingers  of  the  pope’s 
chapel  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  but 
the  beft  compofers,  are  among  the  foprani  in  that  fer- 
vice.”  With  refpeCt  to  the  operation  affefting  the  mind 
fo  much  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  fortitude  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  the  faCl :  rnoft  of  the 
generals  of  eaftern  monarchs  having  been  at  all  times 
of  this  clafs ;  and  the  braveft  ftand  that  ever  was  made 
againft  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Gaza,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  Darius’s  generals,  who  was  an  eunuch. 
Ammianus  Marcellirrus  gives  an  account  of  Menophilus, 
a  eunucli,  to  whom  Mithridates  intruded  his  daughter  ; 
which  proves  the  poffibility  of  fuch  unfortunate  perfons 
polktfing  a  heroifm  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  determined 
Stoic. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  ancients  never  fuppofed 
eunuchs  to  have  been  men  of  inferior  intelltfts,  or  that 
they  poflefied  lefs  vigour  of  mind  than  other  men.  At 
leaft  the  Perfians  were  not  of  this  opinion  ;  for  Hero¬ 
dotus  *  relates,  that  when  they  had  taken  pofleflian  of  *  Lib.  vi. 
fome  Ionian  cities,  sr ca^cz;  n  th;  iv  ei^irlxlu;  ix-Myofavoi  P-  451, 

f| KCtl  iTTOi-.VV  xvlt  S IVCCl  £V3g£<«;  lOlUyU;.  It  is  cer-  Wtffeh 

tain,  however,  Herodotusf,  in  relating  the  melancholy  l.n^'jb_  viii# 
ftory  of  Hermotimus,  fays,  that  7r<xgct  rest n  /Zcte&x^cte-i  rep.  <365, 
an  ti  £t iv&fceiy  7ri<rUos  uvix.x  7rx<j-r)i,  mi  tiogyiai, 

*'  among  the  barbarians,  the  eunuchs  are  more  valued 
than  other  men,  on  account  of  their  universal  fidelity.” 

It  appears  from  this  paffage  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Per¬ 
fia  eunuchs  were  far  from  being  objefts  of  contempt  ; 
and  were  even  frequently  promoted  to  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nours.  J. his  was  indeed  the  cafe  with  Hermotimus. 

Wfe  find  in  Agalhias,  who  was  one  of  the  Byzantine 
hiftorians,  that  a  general  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Narfes,  was  a  eunuch.  This  was  in  the  latter  ages. 

In  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Ariftides,  Themiftocles  is  related 
to  have  chofe-n  an  eunuch,  whole  name  was  Arnaces , 
from  among  his  prifoners,  to  fend  on  a  fecret  embaffy 
to  Xerxes.  This  furely  may  ferve  to  Ihow,  that  mental 
imbecility  was  not  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
charatteriflic  of  eunuchifm.  The  fame  ftory  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  Arnaces,  who  was  one  of  the  Perfian 
king’s  eunuchs,  is  related  alfo  in  the  life  of  Themifto¬ 
cles.  Ariftotle  paid  fuch  high  refpedl  to  Ht-rmias,  who 
was  a  eunuch  and  governor  of  Atarnea,  which  is  in 
Myfia,  that  he  even  offered  facrifices  in  honour  of  him ; 
as  Lucian  informs  us  in  his  Dialogue  entitled  Eunuchus. 

This  regard  of  Ariftotle  for  Hermias  has  been  often 
celebrated,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Harpocration, 
and  others. 

Eunuchs,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£!  of  heretics  in  the 
third  century,  who  were  mad  enough  to  caftrate,  not 
only  thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion,  but  even  all  others 
they  could  lay  hold  of.  They  took  their  rife  from  the 
example  of  Origen,  who,  miiunderftanding  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  our  Saviour,  “  and  eunuchs  who  made 
themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  caftra¬ 
ted  himfelf. 

EVOCATI,  foldiers  among  the  Romans,  who  hav¬ 
ing  ferved  their  full  time  in  the  army,  went  afterwards 
volunteers  at  the  requeft  of  fome  favourite  general;  on 
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which  account  they  were  called  by  the 
names  of  Emeriti  and  Btnejiciarii. 

EVOCATION  ( EvocatioJ ,  among  the  Romans,  a 
religious  ceremony  always  obferved  by  them  at  the  un¬ 
dertaking  a  fiege,  wherein  they  folemnly  called  upon 
the  gods  and  goddeiTes  of  the  place  to  forfake  it  and 
come  over  to  them.  Without  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  they  either  thought  that  the  place  could  not 
be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  a  facrilege  to  take  the 
gods  prifoners.  They  always  took  it  for  granted  that 
their  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  the  gods  had  deferted 
the  place  and  come  over  to  them,  provided  they  were 
able  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  it. 

EUODIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

EVOEUI  ION,  in  Algebra,  the  unfolding  or  open- 

rng  of  a  curve,  and  making  it  defcribe  an  evolvent. _ 

The  word  evolulio  is  formed  of  the  prepofition  e,  “out 
and  volvo,  “  I  roll,  or  wind  q.  d.  an  unwinding  or 
unrolling. 

T  he  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
or  other  curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  its  parts  do  all  concur 
and  equally  evolve  or  unbend  ;  fo  that  the  fame  line 
becomes  fucceffively  a  lefs  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater 
circle;  till  at  laft  they  change  into  a  (Iraight  line.  In 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  260.  a  new  quadratrix  to  the  circle 
is  found  by  this  means,  being  the  curve  defcribed  by 
the  equable  evolution  of  its  periphery. 

Evolution,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extraction  of  roots 
out  of  powers  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  in¬ 
volution.  See  Algebra. 

Evolution,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  motion  made  by 
a  body  of  troops,  when  they  are  obliged  to  change  their 
form  and  difpofition,  in  order  to  preserve  a  poft  or  oc¬ 
cupy  another,  to  attack  an  enemy  with  more  advantage, 
or  to  be  in  a  condition  of  defending  themfelves  the 
better. 

It  con  lifts  in  doublirfgs,  counter-marches,  converfion', 
&c.  A  battalion  doubles  the  ranks,  when  attacked  in 
front  or  rear,  to  prevent  its  being  flanked  or  furround- 
ed  ;  for  then  a  battalion  fights  with  a  larger  front.  The 
files  are  doubled,  either  to  accommodate  themfelves  to 
the  neceffity  of  a  narrow  ground,  or  to  refill  an  enemy 
that  attacks  them  in  flank.  But  if  the  ground  will  al¬ 
low  it,  converfion  is  much  preferable  ;  becaufe,  after 
converfion,  the  battalion  is  in  its  firfl  form,  and  <>ppi  ics 
the  file-leaders,  which  are  generally  the  bed  men,  to 
the  enemy;  and  likewife,  becaufe  doubling  the  files  in 
a  new  or  not  well-difciplined  regiment,  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  diforder.  See  Doubling. 

^VOLVULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  29th  order,  Campanacecc.  See  Botany 
Index. 

t  EUONYMUS,  the  Spindle  Tree  •,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofic. 
See  Botany  Index. 

EUPATORIUM,  Hemp  Acrimony  ;  a  genu*  of 

plants  belonging  to  the  fvngenefia  c!af>;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce. 
See  Botany  Index. 

EUPAI  RIDiE,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
Thefeus  to  the  nubility  of  Athens,  as  diftinguilhvd  from 
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0  The  Eupatridae,  by  The-  Eupatrk.c 
1  V,U3  3  eitablilhment,  had  the  right  of  c hoofing  tnagi-  || 
ft  rates,  teaching  and  difpenfing  the  law3,  and  interpre-  Euphrates 

ting  holy  and  religious  myderies.  The  whole  city,  in - - 

all  other  matters,  was  reduced  to  an  equality.  The 
Geomori  w-cre  hufbandmen,  and  inferior  to  the  Eupa- 
tridm  in  point  of  fortune  ;  the  Demiurgi  were  artificers, 
and  fell  (hurt  of  the  Eupatridm  in  number. 

EUPHONY,  in  Grammar ,  an  cafir.efs,  fmoothnefs, 
and  elegance  of  pronunciation.  The  word  is  formed 
of  «v,  bene ,  “  well and  <fmn,  vox,  “  voice.”  Quin¬ 
tilian  calls  eupkonia ,  “  vocalitas Scaliger,  “  fccUis 
pronunciation 

Euphonia  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure  whereby  we 
fupprefs  a  too  harth  letter,  or  convert  it  into  a  fmcoth- 
er,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules.  There  ale  examples 
enough  in  all  languages. 

EUPHYMISM.  See  Oratory. 

EUPHORBIA,  Spurge  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricocccc.  See 
Botany  Index. 

EUPHORBIUM,  in  the  Alateria  Aledica,  a  gum- 
mi-refinous  fubftance,  which  exudes  from  a  large  orien¬ 
tal  tree,  (Euphorbia  officinurum) .  See  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

EUPIIORBUS,  a  famous  I  rojan,  fon  of  Panthous. 

He  w:as  the  firft  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom  Hec¬ 
tor  killed.  He  perifhed  by  the  hand  of  Menelau',  who 
hung  his  fiiield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Py¬ 
thagoras,  the  founder  of  the  doflrine  of  the  metem- 
pfyehofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  foul  recr  lledled 
many  exploits  which  had  been  dune  while  it  animated 
that  1  rnjan’s  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  efiertion 
lie  Glowed  at  firft  fight  the  (lucid  of  Euphorbus  in  the 
temple  of  Juno. 

EUPIIORION  o/Ckalcis,  a  poet  and  hiflorian, 
born  in  the  126th  Olympiad.  Suetonius  lays  that  Ti¬ 
berius  comnufed  verfes  in  imitation  of  Euphorion,  Ria- 
nius  and  Parthenius  ;  with  whom  he  was  charmed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  lie  ordered  their  writings  and  their 
pidures  tube  kept  in  all  the  public  libraries,  among  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  authors. 

EUPHRASIA,  Eye-Bright  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatee.  See 
Botany  Index . 

EUPHRATES,  a  river  univerfally  allowed  to  take 
its  rile  in  Armenia  Major;  but  in  what  particular  fpof, 
or  in  what  direflion  it  afterwards  ftiapi  s  itscourfe,  thtre 
is  the  greateft  difagreement.  Str.ibo  lays,  that  ihe  Eu¬ 
phrates  rifes  in  Mount  Abus,  which  he  joins  with,  or 
accounts  a  part  of.  Mount  Taurus;  that  its  beginning 
is  un  the  north  fide  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  and  that  run¬ 
ning,  firft  weft  word  through  Armenia,  linn  (hiking  of? 
to  the  fouth,  it  forces  its  way  :l  rough  the  mountain  ; 
and  thus  it  rifts  in  the  f  uth  of  Armenia,  M  unt  Tau¬ 
rus  being  the  boundary  on  that  fide;  and  ru  .«■  through 
its  louth  part,  quite  to  Cappadocia,  conte  minal  with 
Armenia  Minor;  or  quite  to  this  lift,  or  to  its  f.  uth 
limit;  to  reach  which,  it  mull  bend  its  weft  courfe  a 
little  north;  becaufe  Taurus,  fr-m  which  it  rofe,  lies 
lower,  or.  more  to  the  fouth,  and  almoll  paralli  1  with 
Melitcne  :  and  that  then  it  turns  to  the  fouth,  in  order 
Xx  2  to 
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Euphrates  to  break  •  iirougb  Taurus,  and  efcape  to  Syria,  and  then 
It  take  a  ne  \v  bend  to  Babylonia.  To  this  account  of 
L.vre.:i'jnd.  S Lrabo,  Pliny  runs  quite  counter y  adducing  eye-wit- 
y  miles,  rvho  carry  the  Euphrates  from  north  to  fouth  in 
a  right  line,  tiil  it  meets  Mount  Taurus  ;  placing  the 
fprings  to  the  eafl,  as  Strabo  does  ;  whence,  he  fays,  it 
runs  in  a  long  courfe  weftward,  before  it  bends  fuutb  •, 
and  that  it  rifes  not  from  Mount  Taurus,  but  far  to  the 
north  of  it ;  and  be  makes  it  run  ftraight  wtft  from  its 
rife,  then  turn  fouth  fpontaneoully,  without  any  inter- 
p  ting  obftacle,  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Strabo, 
Mela,  and  others,  who  make  Taurus  the  caufe  of  this 
turn.  The  Euphrates  naturally  divides  into  two  chan¬ 
nels,  one  through  Babylon,  and  the  other  through  Se- 
leucia,  befides  the  feveral  artificial  cuts  made  between 
it  and  the  Tigris  about  Babylon  :  and  thefe  cuts  or 
trenches  are  what  the  Plalmifl  calls  the  rivers  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  on  the  willows  of  which  the  captives  hung  their 
h  ups.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Euphrates  naturally 
poured  into  the  fea  at  one  particular  mouth,  before  thefe 
cut'  were  made.  A  thing  appearing  fo  evident  to  the 
ancients,  that  Pliny  has  fet  down  the  diftance  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  •,  and  he 
fays,  fome  made  it  25,  and  others  7,  miles  j  but  that  the 
Euphrates  being  for  a  long  time  back  intercepted  in 
it,  courfe  by  cuts,  made  for  watering  the  fields,  only 
the  branch  called  the  Piifitigris  fell  into  the  ft  a,  the 
t.-ft  of  it  into  the  Tigris,  and  both  together  into  the 
Perfian  gulf.  Overflowing  the  country  through  which 
it  runs,  at  ftated  times  of  the  year,  like  the  Nile,  it 
-  renders  it  fertile. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flouriflud 
about  the  85th  Olympiad.  He  took  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  comedy  in  lafliing  the  vices  of  the  people. 
He  loft  his  life  in  a  fea  fight  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  ;  and  his  fate  wa,  fo  much  lament¬ 
ed,  that  after  his  death  it  was  enabled  that  no  pi  et 
fliould  ferve  in  the  wars.  Some  fay  Alcibiades  put 
him  to  death  for  his  fatirical  freedom. 

EVREMOND,  Charles  df.  st  Denis,  a  polite 
feholar  and  foldier,  was  born  at  St  Denis  le  Guaft  in 
Lower  Normandy  in  1613.  He  was  intended  for  the 
profeflion  of  the  law,  and  entered  on  the  fludy  •,  but 
he  foon  quitted  it,  and  was  made  an  enfign  before  he 
was  16.  A  military  life  did  not  hinder  him  from  cul¬ 
tivating  polite  literature;  and  he  fignalized  himfelf  by 
his  politentfs  and  wit  as  much  as  by  his  bravery.  The 
king  made  him  a  marefehal  de  camp,  and  gave  him  a 
penfion  of  3COO  livrrs  per  annum.  He  fervid  under 
t lie  duke  of  Candale  in  the  W'ar  of  Guienne  ;  and  in 
Flanders,  till  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  :  he  afterwards  accompanied 
Cardinal  Mazarine  when  he  went  to  conclude  the 
peace  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  the  king  of  Spair.’s 
firft  minifter.  He  wrote,  as  ht  had  promifed,  a  long 
letter  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi,  of  this  negotiation  ; 
in  which  he  ftiowed,  that  the  cardinal  had  facrificed 
the  honour  of  France  to  his  own  private  intereft,  and 
rallied  him  in  a  very  fatirical  manner.  This  letter  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal’s  creatures  fome  time 
after  his  death,  was  reprefented  as  a  ftate  crime,  and  he 
W3S  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  He  had  too  many 
friends  in  England  (whither  he  had  taken  a  tour  the 
year  before  with  the  count  de  Soiflons,  fent  to  com- 
frtyripnt  Charles  II.  upon  his  reftoration)  to  make  any 


long  flay  in  Holland  ;  and  therefore  paffed  over  into  EvremcnJ 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpeCt,  and  Euripides., 
admitted  into  intimate  friendfhip  with  feveral  perfons  -■  y— “3 
of  diftinefion.  The  king  gave  him  a  penfion  ot  300I. 
a-year.  He  had  a  great  dtfire  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  wrote  a  - 
letter  in  vtrle  to  the  king  of  France  to  afk.  leave,  but 
in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  King  Charles,  he  loft  his 
penfion.  He  did  not  rely  much  on  King  James,  though 
that  prince  had  (hown  himfelf  extremely  kind  to  him.. 

The  Revolution  was  advantageous  to  him.  Kino  Wil- 
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ham,  who  Bad  known  him  in  Holland,  gave  him  fub- 
ftantial  marks  of  his  favour.  He  died  of  a  ftran- 
gury  in  1703,  aged  90  ;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
mintter  abbey,  where  a  monument  is  ertcled  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  His  behaviour  was  engaging,  his  humour 
cheerful,  and  he  had  a  ftrong  dilpofition  to  fatire  :  he 
profeffed  the  Roman  religion,  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
but  at  the  bottom  was  certainly  a  freethinker.  He 
always  fpoke  of  his  difgrace  with  the  refolution  of  a 
gentleman  ;  arid  whatever  ftrong  dtfire  he  bad  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  country,  he  never  lolicited  the  favour  with 
meannefs  ;  therefore,  when  ibis  leave  was  fignified  to 
him  unexpectedly  in  the  dtcline  of  his  life,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  tire  infirmities  of  age  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  a  country  where  he  lived  agreeably.  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  his  works  :  but  the  belt  is  that 
of  Amfterdani  in  1726,  in  5  vols.  1 2mo,  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  life  by  Doctor  Des  Maizeaux  ;  who  has 
alfo  given  an  accurate  Englilh  tranflation  of  them  in 
3  vols.  8vo. 

EURIPIDES,  one  of  the  Greek  poets  who  excel¬ 
led  in  Irage  dy,  was  born  about  468  B.  C.  in  the  ifle 
of  Salamis,  whither  his  father  and  mother  had  retired 
a  little  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He  learned  rhe¬ 
toric  under  Prodicus,  morality  under  Socrates,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  under  Anaxagoras  ;  but  at  18  years 
of  age  abandoned  philofophy,  in  order  to  apply  him¬ 
felf  to  dramatic  poetry.  He  ufed  to  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  a  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  which  were  ex- 
tremtly  applauded  by  the  Greeks.  The  Athenian  ar¬ 
my,  commanded  by  Nicias,  being  defeated  in  Sicily, 
the  loldiers  purchafed  their  lives  and  liberties  by  re¬ 
citing  the  verfes  of  Euripides;  fuel)  efieem  and  vtne- 
ration  had  the  Sicilians  for  the  pieces  wrote  by  this  ex¬ 
cellent  poet.  Socrates,  the  wifeft  of  the  philofophers, 
fet  fuc  h  a  value  upon  them,  that  they  were  the  only 
tragedies  lie  went  to  fee  affed  ;  and  yet  his  perform¬ 
ances  fi  ldom  gained  the  prize.  Euripides  frequently 
interfperfes  through  them  moral  fentences,  and  fe- 
vere  re  flections  on  t Be  fair  fi  x  ;  w  hence  he  was  called 
the  Woman-hater.  He  was,  neverthelefs,  married  :  but 
the  fcandalous  lives  nf  his  two  wives  drew  upon  him  the 
raillery  of  Ariltophanes,. and  other  comic  poets;  which 
occafioned  his  retiring  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedon,  where  he  was  well  received.  That  prince 
was  fond  of  learned  men,  and  drew  them  to  him  by  his 
liberality.  If  we  may  believe  Solinus,  he  made  Euri¬ 
pides  his  minifler  of  ftate,  and  gave  him  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  proofs  of  his  efteem.  He  had,  however,  paf¬ 
fed  but  a  few  years  there,  when  an  unhappy  accident 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  walking  in  a  wood,  and, 
according  to  his  ufual  manner,  in  deep  meditation  ; 
when,  unfertunalely  happening  upon  Archelaus’s  hounds, 
he  was  by  them  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  certain  whe- 
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his  death  happened  by  chance,  or  through  envy  of 
:  of  the  threat  courtiers.  However.  Arc-hel91u.hu. 
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lome  of  the  great  courtiers.  However,  Archelaus  bu¬ 
ried  him  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  fo  much  affli&ed  at  his  death,  that  the  whole  city 
went  into  mourning.  Of  92  tragedies  which  he  com- 


pjfed,  only  19  are  remaining:  the  moft  valuable  edi¬ 
tions  of  which  are  Thufe  of  Aldus  in  J503,  8vo  ;  of 
Piaritin,  in  J570,  fexefimo ;  of  Comelin,  in  1597,  8vo; 
of  Paul  Stevens,  in  i6g4>  >  ar|d  of  Jofhua  Barnes, 

1694,  folio. 

EURIPUS,  a  canal  or  ftrait  which  divides  the 
ifland  of  Eubcsa,  now  Negropont,  from  the  continent 
of  Greece.  In  one  place  it  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  galley 
can  fcarcely  pafs  through  it.  The  agitations  of  the 
Euripus  were  much  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Some 
fay  that  the  canal  has  a  flux  and  reflux  fix  times  in  24 
hours  ;  others,  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  feven  times  a  day  ; 
but  Livy  does  not  allow  this  flux  and  reflux  to  be  fo 
regular.  Father  Babin,  a  Jefuit  of  great  learning,  who 
made  many  obfervatiens  on  the  fpot  during  his  long 
abode  in  the  ifland  of  Negropont,  tells  us,  that  the 
Euripus  is  regular  in  its  ebbing  and  flowing  the  firft 
eight  days  of  the  moon  :  the  fame  regularity  he  ob¬ 
served  from  the  14th  to  the  20lh  day  inclusive,  and 
in  the  three  lad  days  :  but  in  the  other  days  of  the 
lunar  month,  it  is  not  fo  regular;  for  it  fometimes  ebbs 
and  flows  11,  12,  13,  and  14  tiines  in  the  fpace  of  a 
natural  day.  In  this  plact,  as  the  (lory  commonly  goes, 
Ariftotle  drowned  himfelt  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  being 
able  to  account  for  fo  unufual  a  motion. 

Euripus  has  fince  become  a  general  name  for  all 
ftraits,  where  the  water  is  in  great  motion  and  agi¬ 
tation. 

The  ancient  circufes  had  their  euripi,  which  were 
no  other  than  pits  or  ditches  on  each  fide  of  the  courfe, 
into  which  it  was  very  dangerous  falling  with  their 
horfes  and  chariots  as  they  ran  races.  The  term  eu¬ 
ripus  was  more  particularly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
three  canals  or  ditches  which  encompafied  the  circus 
on  three  fides,  and  which  were  filled  occafionally  to 
reprefent  naumachiae  or  fea  battles.  The  fame  people 
called  their  fmaller  fountains  or  canals  in  their  garden* 
turipufes  ;  and  their  largeft,  as  cafcades,  &c.  r.iles. 

EUROCLYDON,  (of  Ev^n,  eajl  wind ,  and  r.Xu'iui, 
wave,)  is  a  fpecies  of  wind,  of  which  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  only  in  Afls  xxvii.  14.  and  concerning  the  nature 
ot  which  critics  have  been  much  divided.  Bochart, 
Grotius,  Bentley,  and  others,  fubflitute  another  re3d- 
ing,  fupported  by  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  viz.  E or  Ewo-aquilo  ;  but  Mr  Bryant 
defends  the  common  reading,  and  confiderstbe  Eurocly- 
don,  1.  e.  Ev^of  y.Xrj^on,  as  an  eafl  wind  that  caufes  a  deep 
fea  or  vafl  inundation.  He  maintains,  in  oppofition 
to  Dr  Bentley’s  reafoning,  who  fuppofes  that  the  ma¬ 
riners  in  the  fliip,  the  voyage  of  which  is  recited  in 
this  paflage,  were  Romans,  that  they  were  Greeks  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  the  fliip  was  an  Alexandrian  fliip 
employed  in  the  traffic  of  carrying  corn  to  Italy  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  mariners  had  a  name  in  their  own 
language  for  the  particular  typhonic  or  fformy  wind 
here  mentioned.  He  always  (hows  from  the  paflagcitfelf, 
that  the  tempeftuous  wind  called  Euroc/ydon ,  beat  (**t’ 
upon  the  ifland  of  Crete  ;  and  therefore,  as  this 
is  a  relative  expreffion,  referring  to  the  fituation  of  the 
perfon  who  fpeaks  of  it,  who  was  at  that  time  to  the 
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windward  or  fouth  of  it,  the  wind  blew  upon  fliore,  and 
muft,  have  come  from  the  fouth  or  fouth-caft;  which, 
he  adds,  is  fully  warranted  by  the  point  where  the  (hip 
was,  and  the  direction  it  ran  in  afterwards,  which  was  v 
towards  the  north  and  north  weft. 

EUROPA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Age- 
nor  king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephafla.  She  was  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her;  and  the 
better  to  feduce  her,  he  affumed  the  (hape  of  a  bull  and 
mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Europa,  with 
her  temale  attendants,  were  gathering  flowers  in  the 
meadows.  Europa  carefled  the  beautiful  animal  ;  and 
at  laft  had  the  courage  to  fit  upon  his  back.  The  god 
took  advantage  of  her  fituation  ;  and  with  precipitate 
fteps  retired  towards  the  (hore,  crofted  the  fea  with 
Europa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  fafe  in  Crete.  Here 
lie  aiTumed  his  original  (hape,  and  declared  his  love. 
The  nymph  confented,  though  (he  had  once  made  vows 
of  perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  (he  became  mother  of  Minos, 
Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this  diftinguifli- 
ed  armour  with  Jupiter,  (he  married  Afterius,  king  of 
Crete.  This  monarch  feeing  himfelf  without  children 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  always  efteemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rha- 
damanthus,  as  his  own  children.  Some  fuppofe,  that 
Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
This  is  confiderably  the  fmalleft  of  the  four  grand 
divifions  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Its  length,  from 
eafl  to  weft,  according  to  the  moll  authentic  accounts, 
meafures  about  3300  miles  Britifti  meafure,  and  its 
breadth  2350.  The  continental  part  of  it  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  weft 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  comprehending  the  mod  dif- 
tant  ifle  of  Europe,  viz*  that  of-  Iceland,  for  Green¬ 
land  is  now  confidered  as  conftituting  a  part  of  North 
America.  Many  geographers  of  eminence  have  given 
the  Azores  to  Europe,  from  their  greater  proximity 
to  Portugal  than  to  any  other  continental  country, 
and  have  confidered  the  Madeiras  as  a  conftituent  part 
of  Africa  for  a  fimilar  reafon.  Europe  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Arftic  ocean  and  the  new  land  ; 
while  its  eaftern  limits  appear  to  be  more  uncertain  in 
the  eftimation  of  geographers.  It  appears  evident, 
however,  that  a  very  natural  limit  might  be  afeertain- 
ed  by  tracing  the  river  Oufa  from  its  fource  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Belaia  ;  and  thence  from  the  Kama 
to  the  Volga,  which  would  make  its  divifion  extremely 
natural  to  the  town  of  Sarepta  ;  it  requiring  only  an 
imaginary  line  of  very  fmall  extent  from  that  place  to 
the  river  Don,  which  would  fatisfaflorily  afeertain  its 
weftern  boundary. 

The  weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  anciently 
confided  of  the  people  called  Celts  ;  the  Fins  occupied 
the  north-eaft,  and  the  Laplanders,  a  people  equally  di¬ 
minutive  with  the  Samoied--  *f  Alia,  pofTeflt-d  its  remoloft 
parts  toward  the  north,  who  rendered  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  lefs  uncouth  and  barbarous  by  aflimilatirg  it 
to  that  of  the  Fins.  The  Goths  from  Alia  fee  nr  to 
have  driven  thofe  ancient  inhabitants  towards  the  tall 
and  north,  whofe  d>  fc<  ndants  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  From  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  who  alfo  came 
from  Afia,  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  &c.  were  deftended. 
Thefe  were  accompanied  by  the  Heruli,  "ho  made  u!c 
of  what  is  now  denominated  the  Lillie  fpcccb,  to  b 
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Europe,  met  with  in  Lourland,  Livonia,  Lithuania,  Pruffia,  and 
Samogitia,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  language, 
according  to  the  account  of  Tooke  in  his  view  of  Ruf- 
fia.  At  an  early  period  the  colony  of  Iberi  and  nor¬ 
thern  Mauritani,  came  over  into  Spain  ;  and  at  a  later 
period  both  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  emigrated  from 
Alia. 

Notwitbflanding  the  high  charafler  of  d’Anville  as 
a  geographer,  we  believe  that  his  opinion  reflecting  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.  It  appears  evident  that  nothing  more  of 
Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  ancients  than  the  fouth- 
ern  part  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Weter  and  Wener.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  Romans,  by  means  of  their  (hip¬ 
ping,  even  in  the  imperfeCl  (late  of  navigation  at  that 
period,  traverfed  the  fouthern  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  as 
far  as  to  the  river  Rubo,  afcertaining  the  names  of  va¬ 
rious  tribes  along  that  coaft  ;  but  if  the  maps  of  Ptole¬ 
my  are  admitted  as  dtcilive  proofs  in  this  cafe,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Germany  ;  and  confequentiy  the  tribes  of  which 
he  makes  mention,  may  rather  be  confidered  as  having 
dwelt  along  the  northern  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the 
fouthern  parts  on  the  left  of  the  Danube.  They  were 
no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  Carpathian  mountains; 
but  their  knowledge  of  Europe  towards  the  north-eaft 
was  undoubtedly  circumfcribed  by  the  50th  or  j2d  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude. 

In  many  barbarous  languages,  the  fame  word  was  of¬ 
ten  ufed  indifcriminately  either  for  a  mountain  or  a  fo- 
reft,  the  want  of  attention  to  which  has  frequently  been 
the  prolific  fource  of  error,  and  placed  mountains  of  the 
greateft  confcquence  where  the  hand  of  nature  had 
planted  trees.  It  lias  been  fuppofed  that  the  Riphaean 
mountains  were  the  Uralian  chain,  of  which  the  an¬ 
cients  knew  nothing,  indead  of  a  foreft  of  prodigious 
extent  from  ead  to  wed.  It  is  alfo  well  known  that 
the  Veneilici  Alentes  of  Ptolemy  have  no  exidence  up¬ 
on  earth,  and  therefore  mud  once  have  been  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  foreil  with  which  the  moderns  are  unacquainted, 
and  perhaps  no  traces  of  it  arc  now  anywhere  to  be  met 
with. 

Chridianity  is  the  predominant  religion  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  in  Turkey  ;  and  even  there  it  has  been 
computed,  that  about  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
members  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Chridian  religion 
has  always  been  accompanied  in  its  progrefs  with  the 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  the  extenfion  of  indudry,  and 
the  civilization  of  manners,  whereas  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  advanced  by  very  flow 
degrees,  and  the  Scandinavians  continued  in  a  date  of 
pagan  ignorance  till  the  eleventh  century.  Some  tribes 
of  Sclavonia  to  the  foutli  of  the  Baltic,  were  not  con¬ 
verted  to  Chridianity  till  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
of  courfe  were  for  many  ages  in  a  date  little  fuperior  to 
brutality  ;  and  the  people  of  Lapland  were  not  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  Chridian  faith  till  about  a  century  ago,  by 
means  of  tniflionaries  fent  from  Denmark.  The  people 
of  Europe,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  are  divided  into 
catholics  and  protedants,  the  former  being  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  it,  where  the  imagination 
requires  the  gratifications  arifing  from  external  pomp 
and  parade  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  northern  parts  of  it, 
the  fimplicity  of  which  is  much  better  calculated  to 
pleafe  the  predominant  exercife  of  the  judgment.  The 
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Chridian  religion  being  thus  diffuftd  all  over  Europe,  Europe, 
that  divifion  of  the  globe  has  hence  become  a  kind  of  — y— - •* 
republic  in  refpeft  of  literature,  every  fcientific  inven¬ 
tion  and  difeovery  being  tranfmitted  from  one  portion 
of  it  to  another  with  the  utmod  difpatch.  For  this  rea- 
fon  Europe  has  been  fometimes  compared  to  ancient 
Greece,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Iiuflia  will  never 
prove  another  Macedon. 

The  greater  part  cf  this  quarter  of  the  globe  lies 
within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  a  didindlion  which 
is  now  nearly  annihilated  by  the  interelling  difeoveries 
of  modern  geography.  Climate  is  found  to  depend 
very  frequently  on  caufes  which  are  purely  local,  lince 
the  Alps,  in  a  fouthern  latitude,  exhibit  mountains  of 
ice  which  are  not  known  even  in  Lapland,  while  the 
torrid  zone  is  plentifully  (applied  with  water  and  habi¬ 
tations,  and  for  any  thing  which  can  be  determined  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  contain  mountains  which  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  (now.  As  it  is  happily  delivered  from  thofe 
intenfe  heats  which  are  peculiar  to  Afia  and  Africa,  the 
inhabitants  are  in  geneial  hltfled  with  greater  bodily 
vigour  and  intelledual  ftrength. 

One  of  the  mod  ftriking  features  of  Europe  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  point  of  view  is  its  inland  Teas,  which  give  it  a 
decided  fuperiority  over  the  other  more  extenfive  divi- 
fions  of  the  earth,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  the  ex¬ 
tenfion  of  its  indudry,  commerce,  and  civilization.  If 
fucli  bleflings  had  been  enjoyed  by  Africa,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  confcquences  of  her  indudry 
would  have  been  diffufed  far  and  wide.  Of  thefe  in¬ 
land  feas,  the  Mediterranean  holds  the  mod  diflinguifh- 
ed  place,  as  the  centre  of  civilization  both  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  about 
2oco  miles  in  length  to  its  farthed  extremity  in  Syria, 
but  the  maps  of  antiquity  make  it  5CO  more.  The 
gulfs  of  Venice  and  the  Archipelago  open  on  its  nor¬ 
thern  fide,  formerly  denominated  the  Adriatic  and 
Egean  feas,  from  the  lad  of  which  there  is  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  fca  of  Marmora,  or  the  Propontis,  by 
means  of  the  Hellefpont  ;  and  tiie  llrait  of  Coodanti- 
rtople  leads  into  the  Black  fea,  to  the  north  of  which  is 
the  fea  of  Azof,  (Palus  Mceotis),  or  utmod  maritime 
boundary  of  Europe  in  that  diredlion.  This  vaft  ex- 
panfe  of  water  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  numerous 
iflands  and  an  opulent  fea  coad,  exhibiting  delightful 
fpecimens  of  aimed  every  thing  in  nature  which  is  fub- 
limc  and  beautiful.  Tides  cannot  be  perceived  except 
in  tlraits  of  very  fmall  dimenfions,  although  naturalids 
have  obferved,  that  a  current  fets  along  the  diores  of 
Italy  from  weft  to  ead,  while  its  direflion  is  from  end 
to  wed  towards  the  coad  of  Africa.  In  the  gulf  of 
Venice  the  current  runs  along  Dalmatia  in  a  north-wed 
direflion,  and  returns  by  the  oppofite  (bore  of  Italy. 

There  is  abundance  of  fifh  to  be  met  with  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  feme  of  which  are  but  rarely  to  be  found 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  This  fea  in  particular 
abounds  with  coral,  now  certainly  known  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  marine  infecls.  This  imaginary  plant  is 
tri  coloured,  compofed  of  red,  vermilion  arid  white,  and 
does  not  exceed  eleven  inches  in  height.  It  is  hard  in 
the  fea,  and  in  this  refpeft  undergoes  not  the  (mailed 
change  by  expofure  to  the  air  ;  and  the  nets  made  uie 
of  for  procuring  it,  meafure  from  6d  to  125  feet.  From 
the  colour  of  its  rocks  or  perilous  navigation,  the  Black 
fea  is  Lid  to  have  derived  its  name.  As  the  fea  of 
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Europe.  Azof  almofc  always  exhibits  a  muddy  appearance,  it 
v- J  was  for  that  reafon  denominated  Pa/us  by  the  ancients, 
and  it  is  united  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  fea  by  the  flrait 
of  Caffa. 

The  next  inland  fea  of  Europe  is  the  Baltic,  to  which 
the  Germans  have  given  the  name  of  the  Eaftern  fea, 
which  accounts  for  the  people  denominated  Enjlcrlings 
in  the  hillory  of  England,  who  undoubtedly  came  from 
the  (bores  of  the  Baltic.  It  opens  from  the  German 
fea  by  a  gulf  trending  north-eaft,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Skager  Rack,  from  whence  it  palTes  fouthward  in 
the  Cattegat,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  which  we  meet  with 
the  found  of  Elfinore,  where  veffels  become  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  tributary  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  divided  into  two  branches  of  great  extent,  called 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  both  of  which  are 
covered  with  ice  for  nearly  five,  months  in  the  year. 
The  greateft  depth  of  the  Baltic  is  laid  not  to  extffed 
50  fathoms  ;  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  naturalifts 
its  extent  fuffers  a  diminution  of  four  feet  every  century. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  its  waters  do  not  contain  above 
one-thirtieth  of  fait,  while  other  fe.rwaters  frequently 
contain  one-tenth,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  the  vail 
quantity  of  ice  ;  and  when  the  north  wind  blows,  thefe 
waters,  it  is  alfo  faid,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpofes 
of  domeftic  economy.  There  are  no  tides  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  but  very  few  fifh. 

The  White  fea,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Muffia,  is 
the  laft  inland  fea  of  Europe,  which  was  well  known  to 
the  Engliffi  in  particular,  before  the  commerce  of  Arch¬ 
angel  was  transferred  to  Peterlburgh.  It  went  by  the 
name  of  ^uen  fea  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  and 
the  writers  of  Iceland  called  it  the  fea  of  Ganviick,  on 
the  (hares  of  which  flood  their  Biarmia.  'There  are  a 
number  of  iflands  in  the  While  fea,  but  the  accounts 
which  geographers  have  hitherto  given  us,  are  neither 
circumftantial  nor  fatTfailory. 

The  German  fea  deferves  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  other  maritime  divifions  of  Europe,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  becaufe  it  waters  the  veftern 
(bores  of  ancient  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  far- 
thell  boundary  of  Jutland.  It  may  properly  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  conftituting  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ending 
at  the  (traits  of  Dover,  from  whence  the  Britifh  chan¬ 
nel  extends  to  the  weft.  Another  extenfive  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  is  the  bay  of  Bifcay  ;  for  the  Britifh  channel 
is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  wide  frith  of  the  Se¬ 
vern.  St  George’s  channel  lies  on  the  fouth  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Irifh  fea  leading  to 
the  Nortli  channel,  is  fituated  in  the  centre.  What  the 
ancients  called  the  Deucaledonian  fea,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  which  was  likewife  denominated  the  Sar- 
matian,  as  extending  throughout  the  Baltic. 

The  Arflic  ocean  lies  to  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
difmal  receptacle  of  countlefs  miles  of  ice,  piled  up  in 
mountains,  the  hoary  majefty  of  which,  while  it  capti¬ 
vates  the  eye,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  ftrike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  mariner.  Yet  from  thofe  dreary  regions, 
which  at  firft  appear  only  as  a  prodigious  wade  in  the 
works  of  creation,  the  benevolent  Parent  of  the  univerfe 
diffufe3  innumerable  millions  of  herrings  for  the  ufc  of 
man.  This  is  worthy  of  the  divine  being  whofc  gond- 
nefsis  whifpered  to  us  in  every  breeze,  which  glows  in 
the  (tarry  firmament  of  heaven,  and  is  diffuftd  through 
♦be  whole  creation. 


The  Goodwin  fands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kentiili  £„/,  .«> 
coaft,  are  as  dangerous  to  the  mariner  as  uninviting  to  || 
the  fifher  ;  but  excellent  full  are  to  be  found  on  many  Euryandr*. 
banks  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  among  which  may  be  *  v 
ranked  the  cod,  the  foal,  and  the  plaice.  What  are 
called  the  filverpits  of  the  mariners,  lying  between  lire 
Dogger  and  Well  bank,  fupply  the  London  market 
with  cod,  which  difeovers  a  predilection  for  the  deep 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks.  The  Hornriff,  a 
narrow  (trip  extending  to  Jutland,  is  fituated  towards 
the  north  eaft  of  the  Dogger  bank.  The  Juttfriff  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  to  the  German  fea, 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent. 

The  Mar  bank  takes  its  rife  oppofite  to  Berwick, 
which  is  little  more  than  15  miles  in  length.  To  the 
eaftward  of  this  lies  the  Long  Forties,  extending  from 
Buchannefs  to  Newcaftle,  and  from  between  40  and 
100  miles  from  the  ffiore  ;  and  a  bank  reaches  acrofs 
the  German  fea  towards  Juttfriff,  from  the  coaft  of  Bu¬ 
chan.  It  was  thought  neceffary,  in  this  concife  account 
of  Europe,  to  mention  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable 
banks  or  comparative  ftioals,  which  have  often  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains  beneath  the 
furface  of  the  deep  ;  and  which,  as  the  haunts  of  fifties 
of  different  fpecies,  have  arrefted  the  attention  of  nation¬ 
al  indufiry. 

A  defeription  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  will 
be  given  in  our  account  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  refpeftively  flow.  The  greater  part  of  the  Wolga 
is  confidered  as  belonging  to  Europe  ;  the  next  highly 
celebrated  river  is  the  Danube,  after  which  we  may- 
rank  the  Nieper,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe.  The  Alps 
are  the  loftieft  mountains  j  next  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  that 
vaft  ridge  by  which  Norway  is  divided  from  Sweden. 

The  Carpathian  mountains,  the  chain  called  Emineh, 
and  the  Apennines,  are  of  inferior  magnitude. 

The  European  dates  and  kingdoms  may  properly  be 
divided  into  three  claffes  j  1.  Defpotic  monarchies,  of 
which  Ruffia  and  Turkey  may  ferve  as  fpecimens.  2. 

Abfolute  monarchies,  fuch  as  Spain  and  Denmark.  And 
3.  Thofe  of  a  limited  nature,  as  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Venice,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  were  fub- 
verted  by  the  French,  few,  if  any  traces  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  ariftocracy  are  to  be  met  with,  or  any  government 
in  the  hands  of  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the 
Swifs  cantons  We  may  perhaps  find  the  (liadow  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  and  France  is  at  prefent  a  military  dcpotilm  * 

called  an  empire,  the  right  of  fucceflion  being  heredi¬ 
tary  indefeafible. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  fume  geographers  to  divide  the 
conftituent  parts  of  Europe  into  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
orders,  according  to  their  political  importance ;  the 
firft  order  including  the  united  kingdomsof  Groat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  France,  Ruffia,  the  Auftrian  dominions, 

Pruffia,  Spain,  Turkey.  In  the  fecond  order  (land  the 
United  Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland  •,  and  the  chief  dates  of  Germany  and  Italy 
conftitute  the  third,  a  detailed  account  of  which  our 
readers  will  find  in  this  work  under  their  proper  names. 

EURYALE,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
daughters  of  Phorcys,  and  filler  of  Medufa  j  (lie  was 
fubjeft  neither  to  old  age  nor  death. 

EURYANDR  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs.  Sec  Botany  Index. 

EURYDICE,. 
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Eurydice  EUR"\  DICE,  in  fabulous  hiftorv,  the  wife  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  who  flying  from  Arifta&us  that  endeavoured  to 
ravifli  her,  was  (lain  by  a  ferpent.  Her  hulband  went 
down  to  the  (hades,  and  by  the  force  of  his  mufic  per- 
fuaded  Pluto  and  Proferpme  to  give  him  leave  to  carrv 
back  his  wife  ;  which  they  granted,  provided  he  did 
not  look  on  her  til]  he  came  to  the  light  :  but  he  break- 
ing  the  condition,  was  forced  to  leave  her  behind  him. 
See  Orpheus. 

EURY  MEDON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble 
river  running  through  the  middle  of  Pamphylia  ;  famous 
for  a  fea  and  land  fight  on  the  fame  day,  in  which  the 
Athenians  under  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  defeated 
the  Perfians.  The  fea  flght  happened  firft  in  the  fea  of 
Pamphylia,  towards  Cyprus;  the  land  engagement,  the 
following  night  on  the  Eurymedon.  Cimon,  after  de¬ 
feating  the  Perfian  fleet,  armed  his  men  with  the  ar¬ 
mour  of  the  captives,  and  fet  fail  for  the  enemy,  who 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon,  in  the  (hips  taken 
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their  own  (hips  and 
their  own  people  in  appearance,  were  off  their  guard, 
and  thus  became  an  eafy  conqueft. 

EURYSIHEUS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
fon  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops. 
-Juno  haftened  his  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  the  world  before  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcme- 
na,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of 
Jupiter  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  (See 
Alcmena).  This  natural  right  vras  cruelly  exercifed 
by  Euryftheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Her¬ 
cules  ;  and  who,  to  deftroy  fo  powerful  a  relation,  im- 
pofed  upon  him  the  mod  dangerous  and  uncommon  en- 
terprifes,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules.  The  fuccefs  of  Hercules  in  atchieving 
tliofe  perilous  labours  alarmed  Euryftheus  in  a  greater 
degree,  and  he  furniftied  himfelf  with  a  brazen  veffel, 
where  he  might  fecure  himfelf  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of 
danger.  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Euryftheus  re¬ 
newed  his  cruelties  againft  his  children,  and  made  war 
againft  Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia,  becaufe  he  had  given 
them  C.ppnrt,  and  treated  them  with  hofpitality.  He 
was  killed  in  the  profecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus  the 
Cun  of  Hercules.  His  head  was  fent  to  Alcmena  the 
mother  of  Hercules  ;  who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties 
which  her  fon  had  differed,  infulted  it,  and  tore  out 
the  eyes  with  the  moft  inveterate  fury.  Euryftheus 
rvas  fuccecded  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his 
nephew'.  The  death  of  Euryftheus  happened  about  30 
years  before  the  Trojan  war. 

EURYTHMY,  in  ArchiteBure ,  Painting,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  is  a  certain  majefty,  elegance,  and  eafinefs,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  compofition  of  divers  members  or  parts 
of  a  body,  painting,  or  fculpture,  and  refulting  from 
the  fine  proportion  of  it. 

EUSDEN,  Laurence,  an  IrifH  clergyman,  reclor 
of  Conefby  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  poet  laureat  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Rowe.  His  firft  patron  was  the  eminent 
Lord  Halifax;  whofe  poem,  on  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  his  lordfliip. 
He  was  efteemed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  re¬ 
warded  an  epithalamium  he  wrote  on  his  marriage  with 
the  place  of  poet  laureat.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
poetical  pieces,  though  but  little  know'n  before  his  pre¬ 
ferment :  he  died  in  1730. 

EUSEBIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fed  of 


which  Eufebius,  bifhop  of  Cmfaria,  (bowed  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  at  their  firft  rife.  See  Arians  and 
Eusebius. 

EUSEBIUS,  furnamed  Pamphilius,  a  celebrated 
bifhop  of  Caflarea  in  Paleftine,  and  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Palefline, about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Pie  was  the 
intimate  friend  ofPamphilus  the  Martyr;  and,  after 
his  death,' took  his  name  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He 
was  ordained  bifliop  of  Cadarea  in  313.  He  had  a  con- 
fiderable  (hare  in  the  conteft  relating  to  Arius  ;  whofe 
caufe  he,  as  well  as  feveral  other  bifhops  of  Paleftine, 
defended,  being  perfuaded  that  Arius  had  been  un- 
juftly  perfecuted  by  Alexander  biftu-p  of  Alexandria. 
He  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325  ;  when  he 
made  a  fpeech.to  the  emperor  Conftantine  on  his  coming 
to  file  council,  and  was  placed  next  him  on  his  right 
hand.  He  was  preient  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in 
which  Euftathius  bifhop  of  that  city  was  depofed;  but 
though  he  was  chofen  by  the  bifhop  and  people  of 
Antioch  to  fucceed  him,  he  abfolutely  refufed  it.  In 
335,  he  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Tyre  held  againft 
Athanafius  ;  and  at  the  affembly  of  bifhops  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  there. 
By  thefe  bifhops  he  was  fent  to  the  emperor  Conftan¬ 
tine  to  defend  what  they  had  done  againft  Athanafius  ; 
when  he  pronounced  the  panegyric  made  on  that  em¬ 
peror  during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of 
the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  laft  of  his 
life.  Eufebius  furvived  the  emperor  but  a  (liort  time, 
for  he  died  in  338.  He  wrote,  1.  An  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory,  of  which  Valetius  has  given  a  good  edition  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  2.  The  life  of  Conftantine  ;  3.  A 
treatife  againft  Hierocles  ;  4.  Chromccn ;  5.  Prepara¬ 
tion  es  Evangelical ;  6.  De  demonfratione  Evangelica,  of 
which  there  are  but  IO  books  extant  out  of  20  ;  and 
feveral  other  works,  fome  of  which  are  loft. 

EUSTACHIUS,  Bartholomew,  phyfician  and 
anatomift  at  Rome,  flourifhed  about  the  year  1550. 
His  anatomical  plates  were  difeovered  there  in  1712, 
and  publiflied  in  1714. 

EUSTATHIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics 
of  Antioch  in  the  4th  century,  on  occafion  of  their  re- 
fufal  to  acknowledge  any  other  bifhop  befide  St  Eufta¬ 
thius,  depofed  by  the  Arians. 

The  denomination  was  given  them  during  the  epif- 
copate  of  Paulinus,  whom  the  Arians  fubftituted  to  St 
Euftathius,  about  the  year  330,  when  they  began  to 
hold  their  nffemblies  apart.  About  the  year  350, 
Leontius  of  Phrygia,  called  the  eunuch,  who  was  an 
Arian,  and  was  put  in  the  fee  of  Antioch,  defired  the 
Euftathians  to  perform  their  fervice  in  his  church  ; 
which  they  accepting,  the  church  of  Antioch  ferved 
indifferently  both  the  Arians  and  Catholics. 

This,  we  are  told,  gave  occafion  to  two  inftitutions, 
which  have  fubfifted  in  the  church  ever  fince.  The  firft 
was  pfalmody  in  two  choirs;  though  M.  Bail’.et  thinks, 
that  if  they  inflituted  an  alternate  pfalmody  between 
two  choirs,  it  was  between  two  Catholic  choirs,  and 
not  by  way  of  refponfe  to  an  Arian  choir.  The  fe¬ 
cund  was  the  doxology,  Glory  be  to  the  Father ,  and  the 
Son ,  and  the  Holy  Ghof.  See  Doxology. 

This  conduct,  which  feemed  to  imply  a  kind  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Arians,  gave  great  offence  to  abun¬ 
dance 
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EuftatJiians  dance  of  Catholics,  who  began  to  hold  feparate  meet- 
8  ings  ;  and  this  formed  the  fchifm  of  Antioch.  Upon 
Euftatia.  this,  the  reft,  who  continued  to  meet  in  the  church, 
ceafed  to  be  called  Eujlathians,  and  that  appellation  be¬ 
came  reftrained  to  the  diflenting  party.  St  Flavianus, 
bifhop  of  Antioch  in  381,  and  one  of  his  fucceflors, 
Alexander,  in  482,  brought  to  pafs  a  coalition,  or  re¬ 
union,  between  the  Euflathians  and  the  body  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  defcribed  with  much  folemnity  by 
Theodoret,  Keel.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

Eustathiavs  were  alfo  a  fe£l  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  denominated  from  their  founder  Euf- 
tathius,  a  monk  fo  foolifhly  fond  of  his  own  profeffion, 
that  he  condemned  all  other  conditions  of  life.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  Euftathius  was  the  fame  with  the  bilhop  of 
Sebaftia  and  chief  of  the  Semi-Arians,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation  ;  prohi¬ 
bited  his  followers  from  praying  in  their  houfes;  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  they  had,  as  incompatible 
with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  He  drew  them  out  of  the 
other  aflemblies  of  Chriftians  to  hold  fecret  ones  with 
him,  and  made  them  wear  a  particular  habit;  he  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  fall  on  Sundays;  and  taught  them, 
that  the  ordinary  falls  of  the  church  were  needlefs,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity 
which  he  pretended  to.  He  fhowed  great  horror  for 
chapels  built  in  honour  of  martyrs,  and  the  aflemblies 
held  therein.  Several  women  feduced  by  his  reafons, 
forfook  their  hulbands,  and  abundance  of  flaves  defert- 
ed  their  mailers  houfes.  He  was  condemned  at  the 
council  of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  held  between  the 
years  326  and  341. 

EUSTATHIUS,  bilhop  of  Theflalonica,  in  the 
1 2th  century,  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ema¬ 
nuel,  Alexander,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus.  He  was 
a  very  eminent  grammarian  ;  and  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Homer,  and  Dionyfius  the  geographer.  The 
bell  edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  Homer  is  that  of 
Rome,  printed  in  Greek,  in  1542,  in  four  volumes 
folio.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Periegefis  of  Diony¬ 
fius  were  printed  by  Mr  Hudfon  at  Oxford,  in  1697, 
8vo.  EuRatbius  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  the 
year  1194. 

EUSTATIA,  St  Eustatia,  or  Eujlatius ,  one  of 
the  Caribbee  illands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  fi- 
tuated  in  W.  Long.  6 2.  56.  N.  Lat.  17.  29.  It  is  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  than  a  huge  mountain,  which  formerly  has,  in 
all  probability,  been  a  volcano.  Its  lituation  is  fo 
Rrong,  that  it  has  but  one  landing  place  ;  and  that  is 
fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  almoll  impregnable. 
Tobacco  is  the  chief  product  of  the  iiland  ;  and  it  is 
cultivated  to  the  very  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  large  plain  furrounded  with  woods,  but  ha¬ 
ving  a  hollow  in  the  middle,  which  ferves  as  a  large 
den  for  wild  beaRs.  No  fewer  than  5000  white  people 
and  15,000  negroes  fubfifi  on  this  fpot,  where  they 
rear  hogs,  kids,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  they  can  fupply  their  neighbours, 
after  having  ferved  themfelves. 

The  firfl  Dutch  colony  fent  to  this  ifland  confiRed 
of  about  1600  people.  They  were  difpoflefled  by  the 
Englifli  from  Jamaica  in  1 665.  Soon  after,  the  Dutch 
and  French  becoming  confederates,  the  Englifli  were 
expelled  in  their  turn.  The  French  continuing  to  hold 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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a  garrifon  in  the  ifland  till  the  treaty  of  Breda,  when  Eutbi.j. 
it  was  reflored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu-  -■  -i-v— 
tion,  the  French  drove  out  the  Dutch,  and  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Englifli  under  Sir  Timo¬ 
thy  Thornnill,  with  the  loft  of  no  more  than  eight  men 
killed  and  wounded,  though  the  fort  they  took  mount- 
ed  16  guns,  and  was  in  every  other  refpedl  very  Rrong. 

Sir  Timothy  found  it  neceflary  for  the  protedlion  of 
the  Dutch,  to  leave  a  fmall  Englifli  garrifon  in  the 
fort ;  but  he  granted  the  French  no  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  except  for  their  lives  and  baggage.  Bv  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  the  entire  property  of  this  ifland  was  reflo¬ 
red  to  the  Dutch. 

This  ifland  was  reduced  by  the  Britifti  in  the  year 
1781.  I  hough  not  20  miles  in  circumference,  it 
abounded  at  that  time  with  riches,  by  reafon  of  the 
vafl  conflux  of  trade  from  every  other  ifland  in  thefe 
feas.  Being  a  free  port,  it  was  open  to  all  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  belligerent  powers ;  and  thus  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  eftabliflied  among  them,  through  which 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  commercial  corre- 
fpondence,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  inconveniences 
of  war.  The  greateft  benefit,  however,  was  reaped  by 
the  Dutch  ;  who,  by  tranfafling  all  trading  buGneft 
for  other  nations,  were  thus  intruded  with  numberlefs 
commiflions,  and  likewife  enjoyed  vafl  profits  from 
the  fale  of  the  merchandifes  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled.  At  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
they  were  fo  little  under  the  apprehenfions  of  fuch  an 
event,  that  their  warehoufes  were  not  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  the  quantity  of  commercial  articles  imported  for 
fale,  and  the  beach  and  flreets  were  covered  with 
hogftieads  of  tobacco  and  fugar.  In  this  fituation, 

Admiral  Rodney  having  received  orders  to  commence 
hoflilities  againft  the  Dutch,  fuddenly  appeared  before 
the. ifland  with  fuch  an  armament  of  fea  and  land 
forces,  as  in  its  defencelefs  fituatiop  was  not  only  ufe- 
lefs  but  ridiculous.  The  governor  could  fcarcely  credit 
the  officer  who  fummoned  him  to  furrender  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  convinced  how  matters  flood,  the  only  poffiblc  ftep 
was  taken,  namely,  to  furrender  the  whole  ifland  and 
every  thing  in  it,  at  diferetion.  Along  with  the  ifland 
there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  a  (hip  of  60 
guns,  with  250  fail  of  merchantmen,  while  the  value 
of  property  on  the  ifland  was  eftimated  at  no  left  than 
four  millions  flerling.  This  capture  became  afterwards 
a  fubjedl  of  difeuffion  in  parliament,  where  the  conduct 
of  the  Britifli  commanders  was  ftverely  fcrutlnized  by 
Mr  Burke,  lhe  admiral  and  general  made  their  de¬ 
fence  in  perfon  :  but  the  minority  at  that  time  were 
far  from  being  fatisfied;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  on 
the  change  of  miniflry  a  rigid  inquiry  would  have  been 
fet  on  foot,  had  not  the  fplendour  of  Admiral  Rodney’s 
victory  over  de  Grade  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  cf  that 
nature. 

The  ifland  of  St  Euftatius  is  naturally  of  fuch  diffi¬ 
cult  acceft,  as  already  obferved,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  an  enemy  to  effifl  a  landing  if  proper  care  is 
taken  by  thofe  who  are  in  poffiffion  of  it.  This  very 
circumflance  proved  the  ruin  of  the  new  poffcffors.  The 
Britifli,  fecure  in  their  inaccvffible  fituation,  conducted 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  induced  the  Marquis  dc 
Bouillc  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  it.  Having  fail¬ 
ed  from  Martinico  at  the  head  of  2COO  men,  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  November  1781,  off  one  of  the  landing 
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Euftatia  places  of  the ifland,  which  was  deemed  fo inacceflible  that 
II  .  it  had  been  left  without  a  guard.  With  much  lofs  and 
Eutropiu^.  difficulty,  however,  he  landed  here  with  four  or  five 
hundred  of  his  people  during  the  night.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  day  put  an  end  to  his  landing  any  more  3  and 
he  now  faw  himfelf  obliged  either  to  relinquilh  the  en- 
terprife  or  to  attack  the  garrifon,  which  wras  almoft 
double  the  number  of  thofe  he  had  on  the  ifland.  He 
chofe  the  latter  :  and  was  favoured  in  his  enterprife  by 
the  extreme  negligence  of  his  antagonifts.  A  difficult 
pafs,  which  a  few  men  might  have  occupied  with  fuc- 
cefs  againft  a  great  number,  was  left  unguarded,  which 
the  marquis  fecured  in  time,  and  then  puffied  forward 
with  the  utmoll  expedition.  The  Britiffi,  miftaking 
a  body  of  Iriffi  troops  which  attended  the  French 
commander  for  their  own  comrades,  fuffered  them  to 
approach  without  thinking  of  oppofing  them.  They 
were  then  exercifing  on  the  parade  3  but  were  foon 
made  fenfible  of  their  fatal  miftake  by  a  clofe  difcharge 
from  their  fuppofed  friends,  by  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  furprife  occafioned  by  this  fudden 
attack  was  fo  great,  that  no  refinance  could  be  made  3 
efpecially  as  their  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Cock- 
burn,  who  happened  at  that  inftant  to  come  upon  the 
parade,  was  made  prifoner.  A  number  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  haftened  to  the  fort  with  a  view  of  making  head 
again  ft  the  enemy  •,  but  the  French  had  already  taken 
poffeffion  of  the  gate,  and  prevented  the.  drawbridge 
from  being  railed.  They  entered  the  fort;  which, 
being  furrendered  by  thofe  who  had  taken  ffielter  in  it, 
the  red:  of  the  garrifon,  difperfed  in  various  places,  and 
imagining  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition. 
The  French  commander  took  this  opportunity  of 
thowing  his  dilintereftednefs  in  pecuniary  matters.  A- 
mong  the  fpoils  that  fdll  into  his  hands  a  large  fum  of 
money  was  claimed  by  the  Britiffi  commanding  officer 
as  being  his  private  property,  which  was  generoufly 
redored  to  him  :  in  like  manner  the  property  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  was  referved  to  them,  and  nothing 
•  was  allowed  to  be  feized  but  the  produce  arifing  from 
the  fale  of  prizes  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Englilh 
when  they  captured  the  ifland. 

EUSTYLE,  in  Architecture,  a  fort  of  building  in 
which  the  pillars  are  placed  at  the  mod  convenient  di¬ 
dance  one  from  another,  the  intercolumniations  being 
jud  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column,  except 
thofe  in  the  middie  of  the  face,  before  and  behind, 
which  are  three  diameters  didnnt. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Mufes,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefided  over  raufic,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute.  She  is  re- 
prefented  as  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  a  flute 
in  her  hands  :  Some  mythologifls  attributed  to  her  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  production  of  Melpomene. 

EUTHYMIA,  among  the  Greeks,  fignified  fuch  a 
difpofition  or  date  of  the  mind,  as  could  not  be  ruffled 
either  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  by  ficknefs  or  health, 
good  or  evil. 

EUTROPIUS,  Flavius,  a  Latin  author,  in  the 
qth  century,  was  fecretary  to  Condantine  the  Great, 
and  afterwards  bore  arms  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  followed  that  prince  in  his  expedition  againd  the 
Perfians.  He  wrote  an  Abridgement  of  the  Roman 
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Hidory,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign  Eutropins. 
of  Valens  5  the  bed  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Mils  Eutychiani 
Le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madame  Dacier,  publifhed  at  v— 
Paris  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  in  qto,  in  the  year 
l6§3' 

EUTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
duplicity  of  natures  in  Chrift  ;  thus  denominated  from 
Eutyches,  the  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monaftery 
at  Condantinople,  who  began  to  propagate  his  opinion 
A.  D.  448.  He  did  not,  however,  feem  quite  Ready 
and  confident  in  his  fentiments :  for  he  appeared  to  al¬ 
low  of  two  natures,  even  before  the  union  5  which  was 
apparently  a  confequence  he  drew  from  the  principles 
of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  which  fuppofes  a  pre-exid- 
ence  of  fouls  :  accordingly,  he  believed  that  the  foul  of 
Jefus  Chrift;  had  been  united  to  the  divinity  before  the 
incarnation 3  but  then  he  allowed  no  diftimftion  of  na¬ 
tures  in  Jefus  Chrift  fince  his  incarnation.  This  herefy 
was  firft  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  at  Conftantinople 
by  Flavian,  in  448,  approved  by  the  council  of  Ephe- 
fus,  called  conventus  /atrotium ,  in  449,  and  re-exami¬ 
ned,  and  fulminated  in  the  general  council  of  Chalce- 
fion  in  451.  The  legates  of  Pope  Leo,  who  affifted  at 
it,  maintained  that  it  was  not  enough  to  define,  that 
there  were  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift  3  but  infilled  ftre- 
nuouily,  that,  to  remove  all  equivocations,  they  mud 
add  thefe  terms,  without  being  changed,  or  confounded, 
or  divided. 

The  herefy  of  the  Eutychians,  which  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  throughout  the  ead,  at  length  became 
divided  into  feveral  branches.  Nicephorus  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  ;  fome  called  Schematic i,  or 
Apparentes,  as  only  attributing  to  Jefus  Chrilt  a  phantom 
or  appearance  of  flelh,  and  no  real  flelh  :  others,  Theo- 
dojians,  from  Theodofius  bifflop  of  Alexandria  :  others, 

Jacobites ,  from  one  James  (Jacobus),  of  Syria  ;  which 
branch  edabliffled  itlelf  principally  in  Armenia,  where 
it  dill  fubfids.  Others  were  called  Accphaii ,  q.  d. 
without  head  3  and  Severians,  from  a  monk  called  Se- 
verus,  who  feized  on  the  fea  of  Antioch  in  513.  Thefe 
lad  were  fubdivided  into  five  factions,  viz.  Agnoetce , 
who  attributed  fome  ignorance  to  Jefus  Chrid  3  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Paul  3  MiA ccnoi,  that  is,  the  black  Angclites , 
thus  called  from  the  place  where  they  were  affembled  3 
and  ladly,  Adritcs  and  Cononites. 

Eutychiaks  was  alfo  the  name  of  another  fefil,  half 
Arian  half  Eunomian  3  which  arofe  at  Condantinople 
in  the  fourth  century. 

It  being  then  a  matter  of  mighty  controverfy  among 
the  Eunomians  at  Condantinople,  whether  or  not  the 
Son  of  God  knew  the  lad  day  and  hour  of  the  world, 
particularly  with  regard  to  that  paflage  in  the  gofpel 
of  St  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  36.  or  rather  that  in 
St  Mark,  xiii.  32.  where  it  is  expreffed,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it,  but  the  Father  only  3  Eutychius  made 
no  ferupie  to  maintain,  even  in  writing,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it  3  which  fentiment  difpleafing  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Eunomian  party,  he  feparated  from  them, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Eunomius,  who  was  then  in 
exile.  That  heretic  acquiefced  fully  in  Eutychius’s 
do&rine,  and  admitted  him  to  his  communion.  Euno¬ 
mius  dying  foon  after,  the  chief  of  the  Eunomians  at 
Condantinople  refufed  to  admit  Eutychius  3  who,  up¬ 
on  this,  formed  a  particular  feel  of  fuch  as  adhered  to 
him,  called  Eutychians . 

This 
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This  fame  Eutycbius,  with  one  Theopronius,  as  was 
faid  in  Sozomen’s  time,  w’ere  the  occafions  of  all  the 
changes  made  by  the  Eunomians  in  the  adminillration 
of  baptifm  ;  which  confifted,  according  to  Nicephorus, 
in  only  uling  one  immerlion,  and  not  doing  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of  that  fe£f, 
not  Eutychius,  but  Eupfychius ,  and  his  followers  Euno - 
miaupfychians. 

EUTYCHIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  lived  a- 
bout  the  ninth  age  ;  and  wrote  annals  in  the  Arabic 
language,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  bv  Mr  Pococke.  Selden  had  printed  fomething 
of  his  before. 

EUXINE  or  Black  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  betwixt  Europe  aud  Alia.  It  receives  the  Nieper, 
the  Danube,  and  other  large  rivers;  and  extends  from 
28  to  40  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  from  40  to  46  of 
N.  Lat.  The  ancients  imagined  this  fea  to  have  been 
originally  only  a  lake  or  Handing  pool  which  broke  firft 
into  the  Propontis,  and  then  into  the  Egean,  walking 
away  by  degrees  the  earth  which  firft  kept  it  within 
bounds,  and  formed  the  two  channels  of  the  Bofphorus 
Thracius  and  Hellefpor.t,  now  the  Dardanelles. — It 
was  anciently  called  the  Axenus,  fuppoti  d  to  be  from 
Alhkenaz  the  fon  of  Gamer,  who  is  faid  to  have  fettled 
near  it.  This  original  being  forgot  in  length  of  time, 
the  Greeks  explained  it  by  in/iof pit  able,  which  the  word 
Axenos  literally  fignifies  ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
came  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of  tbefe  coafts  as  more 
civilized  and  hofpitable,  they  changed  the  name  into 
Euxinus,  which  it  Hill  retains. 

EWE,  the  Englilh  n,ime  of  a  female  Iheep.  See 
Ovis,  Mammalia  Index. 

EWERY,  in  the  Britilh  cufloms,  an  office  in  the 
king’s  houfehold,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  table- 
linen,  of  laying  the  cloth,  and  ferving  up  water  in  fil- 
ver  ewers  after  dinner. 

EX,  a  river  that  rifes  in  a  barren  trafl  of  land,  cal¬ 
led  Exmore,  in  Somerfefclhire ;  and  after  being  joined 
by  feveral  little  Ifreams,  runs  by  Tiverton,  where  there 
is  a  Hone  bridgt*  over  the  river.  About  nine  miles  be¬ 
low  Tiverton,  it  is  joined  by  a  pretty  large  Hream  cal¬ 
led  the  Colombton  ;  and  about  two  mile.)  lower,  by  an¬ 
other  Hream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Horton 
and  Credy.  With  thefe  additions,  it  waffies  the  walls 
of  Exeter.  At  Topfham,  above  four  miles  below  Exe¬ 
ter,  it  receives  another  confiderable  addition  to  its 
Hream  ;  two  miles  farther,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ken  ; 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Ex  mouth,  after  a  courfe  of 
about  40  miles.  Ships  of  great  burden  go  up  to 
Toplham,  from  whence  veflels  of  150  tons  are  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  quay  at  Exeter,  by  means  of  an  artificial  ca¬ 
nal.  The  Ex  is  navigable  for  veflels  of  confiderable 
burden  to  Toplham.  The  paffage,  however,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  but  narrow,  having  rocks  on  the 
cafl  fide  and  broad  fands  on  the  wefl  ;  nor  is  the  water 
on  the  bar  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  deep  at  low  wa¬ 
ter,  but  the  tide  rifes  14  or  15  feet,  fo  that  it  is  deep 
enough  at  high  water.  When  (hips  are  within  the 
bar  they  may  ride  afloat  at  a  place  called  Starcrofs,  a- 
bout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river’s  mouth  ;  but 
thofe  that  go  to  Topfham  lie  aground  on  the  ooze  at 
low  water. 

EX  OFFICIO,  among  lawyers,  fignifies  the  power 


a  perfon  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain  acts  e* 

without  being  applied  to.  Thus  a  jufiice  of  peace  || 
may,  ex  officio ,  at  his  difcretion,  take  furety  of  the  Exaltation.. 
peace,  without  complaint  made  by  any  perfon  whatfo-  v 
ever. 

There  was  formerly  an  oath  ex  officio ,  whereby  a  fup- 
pofed  offender  was  compelled  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court 
to  confefs,  accufe,  or  clear  himfelf  of  a  crime;  but  this 
law  is  repealed. 

Ex  Pojl  Fuflo,  in  Law,  fejiething  done  after  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus  an  eftate  granted  may  be  good  by  matter 
ex  pojl  facto ,  that  was  not  fo  at  firff,  as  in  cafe  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

EXACERBATION.  See  Paroxysm. 

EXACTION,  in  Law,  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer, 
or  a  perfon  in  pretended  authority,  in  taking  a  reward 
or  fee  that  is  not  allowed  by  law. 

A  perlon  guilty  of  exaftion  may  be  fined  and  impri- 
foned.  It  is  often  confounded  with  Extortion. 

EXACUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  20th  order,  Rotaceee.  See  Botany  Index. 

EXALRESIS,  in  Surgery ,  the  operation  of  extrafl¬ 
ing  or  taking  away  fometliing  that  is  hurtful  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy¬ 
perbole,  whereby  things  are  augmented  or  amplified 
by  faying  more  than  the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or 
bad. 

Exaggeration,  in  Painting,  a  method  by  which 
the  artill,  in  reprefenting  things,  changes  them  too 
much,  or  makes  them  too  Hrong,  either  in  refpefl  of 
the  defign  or  colouring.  It  differs  from  caricaturing, 
in  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives  a  turn  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  ol  a  face,  &.c.  which  they  had  not,  whereas  ex¬ 
aggeration  only  heightens  or  improves  what  they  had. 

EXALTATION,  or  Elevation,  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  a  figurative  fenie,  for  the  railing  or  advancing  a 
perfon  to  fome  ecclefiaffical  dignity  ;  and  particularly 
to  the  papacy. 

EXALTATION  of  the  Crofs  is  a  fcaff  of  the  Romilh 
church,  held  on  the  14th  of  September;  in  memory, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  this,  that  the  emperor  Hc- 
raclius  brought  back  the  true  crofs  of  Jefus  Chrift  on 
his  llioulders,  to  the  place  on  Mount  Calvary  from 
which  it  had  been  carried  away  14  years  before  by 
Cofroes  king  of  Perfia,  at  his  taking  of  Jerufalem,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  The  crofs  was 
delivered  up  by  a  treaty  ot  peace  made  with  Siroe, 

Cofroes’s  fon.  The  inffitution  of  this  treaty  is  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  have  been  fignalized  by  a  miracle  j  in 
that  Heraclius  could  not  ftir  out  of  Jerufalem  with  the 
crofs  while  lie  had  the  imperial  veilments  on  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  Hones,  but  bore  it  with  eafe  in 
a  common  drefs. 

But  long  before  the  reign  of  Heraclius  there  had 
been  a  fcalt  of  the  fame  denomination  obferved  botli 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  on  occafion  of  what 
our  Saviour  faid  in  St  John  xiii.  32.  And  I,  if  l  be  ex¬ 
alted,  or  lifted  up,  will  draw  nil  men  unto  me.  And 
again,  in  chap.  viii.  ver.  28.  When  y.u  have  exalted, 
or  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  Jball  ye  know  that  l 
am  he. 

The  feaff  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by 
Conftantinc  was  held,  fays  NicrphorU',  on  the  14th  of 
Y  y  2  September, 
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Exaltation  September,  the  day  on  which  the  temple  had  been  con-  fubjefts  and  fenGble  effefts.  General 


..  fecrated  in  the  year  335;  and  this  feaft  was  alfo  call- 
» ■  ^  e<f  the  exaltation  of  the  crofs ,  becaufe  it  was  a  cere¬ 

mony  therein,  for  the  bilhop  of  Jerufalem  to  afcend  a 
high  place,  built  by  Conflantine  for  that  purpofe,  in 
manner  of  a  pulpit,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  /acred 
myferies  of  God,  or  the  hohnefs  of  God,  and  there  hoift 
up  the  crofs  for  all  the  people  to  fee  it. 

Exaltation,  in  P/g/fcs,  denotes  the  aft,  or  opera¬ 
tion,  or  elevating,  puritying,  fubtdizing,  or  perfeffing 
any  natural  body,  its  principles  and  parts ;  alfo  the 
quality  or  difpofition  which  bodies  acquire  by  fuch  ope¬ 
ration.  The  term  exaltation  has  been  peculiarly  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  chemilts  and  alchemifts ;  who  imagining  it 
to  have  fome  extraordinary  emphafis,  are  employing  it 
on  every  occafion. 

.Exaltation,  in  Ajlro/ogy ,  is  a  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  figns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac  ; 
which  dignity  is  fuppofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary 
virtue,  efficacy,  and  influence.  1  he  oppofite  fiyn,  or 


Example 


precepts  form 

abftraft  ideas  of  virtue  ;  but  in  examples,  virtues  are  „ 
moft  vifible  in  all  their  circumftances.  2.  Precepts  Exarch, 
inftruft  us  in  what  things  are  our  duty  ;  but  examples 
affure  us  that  they  are  poffible.  When  we  fee  men 
like  ourfelves,  who  are  united  to  frail  fleffi,  and  in  the 
fame  condition  with  us,  to  command  their  paffions,  to 
overcome  the  moft  glorious  and  glittering  temptations, 
we  are  encouraged  in  our  fpiritual  warfare.  3.  Ex¬ 
amples,  by  fecret  and  lively  incentive,  urge  us  to  imi¬ 
tation.  We  are  touched  in  another  manner  bv  the 
vifible  praflice  of  good  men,  which  reproaches  our  de- 
feds,  and  obliges  us  to  the  fame  zeal  which  laws, 
though  wife  and  good,  will  not  effed. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  is  moft  proper  to  form 
us  to  holinefs;  it  being  abfolutely  perfed,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  our  prefent  ftate.  There  is  no  example  of 
a  mere  man  that  is  to  be  followed  without  limitation  : 

But  the  example  of  Chrift  is  abfolutely  perfed ;  his 
converfation  was  a  living  law  :  “  He  %vas  holy,  harm- 


pait  of  the  zodiac,  is  called  the  dejedion  of  the  planet.  lefs,  undefiled,  and  feparate  from  tinners.” 
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Thus  the  15th  degree  of  Cancer  is  the  exaltation  of 
Jupiter,  according  to  Albumazor,  becaufe  it  was  the 
afeendant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the  creation  ; 
that  of  the  fun  is  in  the  19th  degree  of  Aries,  and  its 
dejedion  in  Libra  ;  that  of  the  moon  is  in  Taurus, 
&c.  Ptolemy  gives  the  reafon  of  this  in  his  firft  book 
De  Quadrup. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exad  and  careful  fearch  or 
inquiry,  in  order  to  difeover  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
a  thing. 

Self  EXAMINATION,  is  a  point  much  infilled  on  by 
divines,  and  particularly  the  ancient  fathers,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  repentance.  St  Ignatius  reduces  it  to 
five  points  ;  viz.  1.  A  returning  thanks  to  God  for  his 
benefits.  2.  A  begging  of  grace  and  light,  to  know 
and  diftinguiffi  our  fins.  3.  A  running  over  all  our 
adions,  occupations,  thoughts,  and  words,  in  order  to 
learn  what  has  been  offenfive  to  God.  A  begging 
of  pardon,  and  conceiving  a  fincere  forrow  for  having 
difpleafed  him.  And,  5.  Making  a  firm  refolution 
not  to  offend  him  any  more  ;  and  taking  the  neceffary 
precautions  to  preferve  ourfelves  from  it. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  two  officers  of  that 
court,  who  examine,  upon  oath,  witneffes  produced  in 
caufes  depending  there,  by  either  the  complainant  or 
defendant,  where  the  witneffes  live  in  London  or  near 
it.  Sometimes  parties  themfelves,  by  particular  order, 
are  examined.  In  the  country,  above  20  miles  from 
London,  on  the  parties  joining  in  commiffion,  witneffes 
are  examined  by  commiffioners,  being  ufually  counfel- 
Jors  or  attorneys  not  concerned  in  the  caufe. 

EXAMPLE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  copy  or 
pattern. 

Example,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  either  taken  for  a 
type,  inftance,  or  precedent,  for  our  admonition,  that 
we  may  be  cautioned  againft  the  faults  or  crimes  which 
others  have  committed,  by  the  bad  confequences  which 
have  enfued  from  them  ;  or  example  is  taken  for  a 
pattern  for  our  imitation,  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy 
after. 

That  examples  have  a  peculiar  power  above  the  naked 
precept,  to  difpofe  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  ho- 
linefs,  may  appear  by  confiaering,  1.  That  they  moft 
clearly  exprefs  to  us  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  their 
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Example,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  an  imperfect  kind  of 
indu&ion  or  argumentation  ;  whereby  it  is  proved,  that 
a  thing  which  happened  on  fome  other  occafion  will 
happen  again  on  the  prefent  one,  from  the  fimilitude 
of  the  cafes.  As,  “  The  war  of  the  Thebans,  againft 
their  neighbours  the  Pbocians,  was  ruinous ;  confequent- 
ly,  that  of  the  Athenians  againft  their  neighbours, 
will  likewife  be  fatal.” 

EXANIHEMA,  among  Phyficians,  denotes  any 
kind  of  efflorefcence  or  eruption,  as  the  mealies,  purple 
fpots  in  the  plague,  or  malignant  fevers,  &c. 

EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  to  certain  officers  fent  into 
Italy,  in  quality  of  vicars,  or  rather  prefefts,  to  defend 
that  part  of  Italy  which  was  yet  under  their  obedience, 
particularly  the  city  , of  Ravenna,  againft  the  Lombards, 
who  had  made  ihemfelves  mailers  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  reft. 

The  refidence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna;  which 
city,  with  that  of  Rome,  was  all  that  was  left  the 
emperors.  The  firft  exarch  was  the  patrician  Boetius, 
famous  for  his  treatife,  De  Confolatione  Philofophiae ; 
appointed  in  568  by  the  younger  Juflin.  The  ex¬ 
archs  fubfifted  about  185  years,  and  ended  in  Euty- 
chius :  under  whofe  exarchate  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aftulphus,  or  Aftol- 
phus. 

The  emperor  Frederic  created  Heraclius,  archbilhop 
of  Lyons,  a  defeendant  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of 
Montboiffier,  exarch  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bun- 
gundy  ;  a  dignity  till  that  time  unknown  anywhere 
but  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ravenna. 

Homer,  Philo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  give  like¬ 
wife  the  name  exarchus  to  the  choragus  or  mafter  of 
the  fingers  in  the  ancient  chorufes,  or  him  who  fung 
firft  :  the  word  e/g-gm  or  cgy^f/.cci,  fig nifying  equally  to 
begin ,  and  to  commend. 

EXARCH  of  a  Diocefe  was,  anciently,  the  fame  with 
primate.  This  dignity  was  inferior  to  the  patriarchal, 
yet  greater  than  the  metropolitan. 

Exarch  alfo  denotes  an  officer,  ftill  fubfifting  in 
the  Greek  church  ;  being  a  kind  of  deputy  or  legale 
a  latere  of  the  patriarch,  whofe  office  it  is  to  vifit  the 
provinces  allotted  him, .  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  of 
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the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy  j  take  cognizance 
—  .  of  ecclefiafhcal  canies  j  the  manner  of  celebrating*  di- 
vine  fervice  5  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments, 
particularly  confefiion  ;  the  obfervance  of  the  canons  • 
monadic  difcipline;  affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  &c. 
but  above  all,  to  take  an  account  of  the  feveral  reve¬ 
nues  which  the  patriarch  receives  from  feveral  churches ; 
and,  particularly,  as  to  what  regards  the  colle&ing  the 
fame. 

The  exarch,  after  having  greatly  enriched  himfelf 
in  his  pod,  frequently  rifes  to  the  patriarchate  itfelf. 

Exarch  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  eadern  church  antiqui¬ 
ty,  for  a  general  or  fuperior  over  feveral  monaderies  ; 
the  fame  that  we  otherwife  call  archimandrite  ;  being 
exempted,  by  the  patriarch  of  Condantinople,  from 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bilhops ;  as  are  now  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Romifh  monadic  orders. 

EX AUCTOR A 1 IO,  in  the  Roman  military  dif¬ 
cipline,  differed  from  the  miflio,  which  was  a  full  dif- 
charge,  and  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  in  the 
army  20  years ;  whereas  the  exau&oratio  was  only  a 
partial  difcharge:  they  lod  their  pay  indeed,  but  dill 
kept  under  their  colours  or  vexilla ,  though  not  under 
tht  aqui/a  (or  eagle),  which  was  the  dandard  of  the 
legion  :  whence,  indead  of  Legionarii ,  they  were  cal¬ 
led  Subjtgnani,  and  were  retained  till  they  had  either 
lerved  their  full  time  or  had  lands  adigned  them. 
The  exaufloratio  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  17 
years. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews,  was 
a  particular  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her  huf- 
band’s  brother  refufed  to  marry,  had  a  right  to  fum- 
mon  him  to  a  court  of  judice  ■,  and,  upon  his  refufal, 
might  excalceate  him,  that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  thoes, 
and  fpit  in  his  face  j  both  of  them  aftions  of  great  igno¬ 
miny. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  anciently  given  to  kings 
and  emperors,  but  now  to  ambaffadors,  generals,  and 
other  perfons  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  high- 
nefs,  and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above  the  other  infe¬ 
rior  dignities. 

EXCENTR1C,  in  Geometry ,  a  term  applied  to 
circles  and  fpheres  which  have  not  the  fame  centre, 
and  confequently  are  not  parallel ;  in  oppofition  to 
concentric,  where  they  are  parallel,  having  one  common 
centre. 

EXCENTRICITY,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  the  didance 
of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  ;  that  is,  the  didance  between  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfis  and  the  focus  thereof. 

EXCEPTION,  fomething  referved,  or  fet  afide, 
and  not  included  in  a  rule. 

It  is  become  proverbial,  that  there  is  no  rule  with¬ 
out  an  exception  ;  intimating  that  it  is  impodible  to 
comprehend  all  the  particular  cafes, 
fame  maxim.  But  it  is  dangerous 
ception  preferably  to  the  rule. 

Exception,  in  LaWy  denotes 
aftion  ;  and 
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under  one  and  the 
following  the  ex- 


a  dop  or  day  to  an 


,  <iuu  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory,  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  common  law  ;  but  in  chancery  it  is  what 
the  plaintiff  alleges  againd  the  fudiciency  of  an  an- 
fwer,  &c. 

An  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial  of  what 
is  taken  to  be  good  by  the  other  party,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  pleading.  The  ccunfel  in  a  caufe  are  to  take 


all  their  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one  time,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  court  has  delivered  any  opinion  of  it. 

EXCERPT,  in  matters  of  literature.  See  Ex¬ 
tract. 

EXCESS,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  that  which  is  left  after  the  leffer  is  taken  from 
or  out  of  the  greater. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  contratt  or 
agreement,  whereby  one  thing  is  given  or  exchanged 
for  another. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  is  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  in  one  country  for  the  like  fum  in  another, 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange. 

'I  he  fecurity  which  merchants  commonly  take  from 
one  another  when  they  circulate  their  bufinefs,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  a  note  of  hand  :  thefe  are  looked  upon 
as  payment.  See  Bill,  and  Mercantile  Laws. 

I  he  punctuality  of  acquitting  thefe  obligations  is  ef- 
fential  to  commerce  $  and  no  fooner  is  a  merchant’s 
accepted  bill  proteded,  than  he  is  confidered  as  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  For  this  reafon,  the  laws  of  molt  nations  have 
given  very  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange. 
The  fecurity  of  trade  is  effential  to  every  focietv  ;  and 
were  the  claims  of  merchants  to  linger  under  The  for¬ 
malities  of  courts  of  law  when  liquidated  by  bills  of 
exchange,  faith,  confidence,  and  punctuality  would 
quickly  difappear,  and  the  great  engine  of  commerce 
would  be  totally  dedroyed. 

A  regular  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contraCt, 
in  which  four  perfons  are  concerned,  viz.  1.  The 
drawer,  who  receives  the  value  :  2.  His  debtor,  in  a 
didant  place,  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who 
mud  accept  and  pay  it  :  3.  The  perfon  who  gives  va¬ 
lue  for  the  bill,  to  whofe  order  it  is  to  be  paid  :  and, 
4.  The  perfon  to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  credi¬ 
tor  to  the  third. 

By  this  operation,  reciprocal  debts,  due  in  two  dif- 
tant  parts,  are  paid  by  a  (ort  of  transfer,  or  permuta¬ 
tion  of  debtors  and  creditors. 

(A)  in  London  is  creditor  to  (B)  in  Paris,  value 
100I.  (C)  again  in  London  is  debtor  to  (D)  in  Paris 

for  a  like  fum.  By  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the  London 
debtor  j  and  the  Paris  creditor  is  paid  by  the  Pans 
debtor  ;  confequently  the  two  debts  are  paid,  and  no 
money  is  fent  from  London  to  Paris  nor  from  Paris 
to  London. 

In  this  example,  (A)  is  the  drawer,  (B)  is  the  ac¬ 
cepter,  (C)  is  the  purchafer  of  the  bill,  and  (D)  re¬ 
ceives  the  money.  Two  perfons  here  receive  the  rno- 
ney,  (A)  and  (D)  j  and  two  pay  the  money,  (B)  and 
(C)  ;  which  is  jult  what  mult  be  done  when  two  debt¬ 
ors  and  two  creditors  clear  accounts. 

lhis  is  the  plain  principle  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
From  which  it  appears  that  reciprocal  and  equal  debts 
only  can  be  acquitted  by  them. 

When  it  therefore  happens,  that  the  reciprocal  debts 
of  London  and  Paris  (to  ufe  the  fame  example)  arc 
not  equal,  there  arifea  a  balance  on  one  fide.  Suppofe 
London  to  owe  Paris  a  balance,  value  look  How  can 
this  be  paid  ?  Anfwer,  it  may  either  be  done  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill. 

\\  ith  a  bill,  if  an  exchanger,  finding  a  demand  for 
a  bill  upon  Paris  for  the  value  o!  100I.  when  Paris 

owes 
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Exchange. 
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Exchange,  owes  no  more  to  London,  fends  icol.  to  Tiis  correfpond- 
1  ent  at  Paris  in  coin,  at  the  expence  (fuppofe)  of  1 1. 

and  then,  having  become  creditor  on  Paris,  he  can 
give  a  bill  for  the  value  of  iool.  upon  his  being  repaid 
his  expence,  and  paid  for  his  rifle  and  trouble. 

Or  it  may  be  paid  without  a  bill,  if  the  London 
debtor  fends  the  coin  himfelf  to  his  Paris  creditor,  with¬ 
out  employing  an  exchanger. 

This  laft  example  (hows  of  what  little  ufe  bills  are  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  As  far  as  the  debts  are  equal, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  bills  of  exchange;  but 
the  more  they  are  ufeful  in  this  eafy  way  of  bufinefs,  the 
lefs  profit  there  is  to  any  perfon  to  make  a  trade  of  ex¬ 
change,  when  he  is  not  himfelf  concerned  either  as 
debtor  or  creditor. 

When  merchants  have  occafion  to  draw  and  remit 
bills  for  the  liquidation  of  their  own  debts,  a&ive  and 
paflive,  in  diftant  parts,  they  meet  upon  ’Change;  where, 
to  purfue  the  former  examples,  the  creditors  upon  Paris, 
when  they  want  money  for  bills,  look  out  for  thofe  who 
are  debtors  to  it.  The  debtors  to  Paris  again,  when 
they  want  bills  for  money,  feek  for  thofe  who  are  credi¬ 
tors  upon  it. 

This  market  is  conflantly  attended  by  brokers,  who 
relieve  the  merchant  of  the  trouble  of  fearching  for 
thofe  he  wants.  To  the  broker  every  one  communi¬ 
cates  his  wants,  fo  far  as  he  finds  it  prudent  ;  and  by- 
going  about  among  all  the  merchants,  the  broker  dil- 
covers  the  fide  upon  which  the  greater  demand  lies, 
for  money  or  for  bills. 

He  who  is  the  demander  in  any  bargain,  has  con- 
ftantly  the  difadvantage  in  dealing  with  him  of  whom 
he  demands.  This  is  nowhere  fo  much  the  cafe  as  in 
exchange,  and  renders  fecrecy  very  effential  to  indivi¬ 
duals  among  the  merchants.  If  the  London  merchants 
want  to  pay  their  debts  to  Paris,  when  there  is  a  ba¬ 
lance  againfl  London,  it  is  their  interefl:  to  conceal 
their  debts,  and  efpecially  the  neceflity  they  may  be 
under  to  pay  them  ;  from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  are 
creditors  upon  Paris  would  demand  too  high  a  price 
for  the  exchange  over  and  above  par. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  creditors  upon 
Paris,  when  Paris  owes  a  balance  to  London,  are  as 
careful  in  concealing  what  is  owing  to  them  by  Paris, 
from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris  would 
avail  themfelves  of  the  competition  among  the  Paris  cre¬ 
ditors,  in  order  to  obtain  bills  for  their  money,  below 
the  value  of  them,  when  at  par.  A  creditor  upon  Pa¬ 
ris,  who  is  greatly  prefled  for  money  at  London,  will 
willingly  abate  fomething  of  his  debt,  in  order  to  get 
one  who  will  give  him  money  for  it. 

From  the  operation  carried  on  among  merchants  up¬ 
on  ’Change,  we  may  difeover  the  conftquence  of  their 
feparate  and  jarring  interefts.  They  are  conflantly  in- 
terefted  in  the  ftate  of  the  balance.  Thofe  who  are 
creditors  on  Paris,  fear  the  balance  due  to  London  ; 
thofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris,  dread  a  balance  due 
to  Paris.  The  interefl  of  the  firft  is  to  diffemble  what 
they  fear  ;  that  of  the  laft,  to  exaggerate  what  they 
wi(h.  The  brokers  are  thofe  who  determine  the 
courfe  of  the  day  ;  and  the  molt  intelligent  merchants 
are  thofe  who  defpatch  their  bufinefs  before  the  faft  is 
known. 

Now,  how  is  trade  in  general  interefted  in  the  que- 


ftion,  Who  fhall  outwit,  and  who  (hall  be  outwitted,  Exchange, 
in  this  complicated  operation  of  exchange  among  mer-  — — v— / 
chants  ? 

The  interefl  of  trade  and  of  the  nation  is  principal¬ 
ly  concerned  in  the  proper  method  of  paying  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  balances.  It  is  alfo  concerned  in  preferv- 
ing  a  juft  equality  of  profit  and  lofs  among  all  the 
merchants,  relative  to  the  real  ftate  of  the  balance. 

Unequal  competition  among  men  engaged  in  the  fame 
purfuit,  conflantly  draws  along  with  it  bad  confequen- 
ces  to  the  general  undertaking  ;  and  fecrecy  in  trade 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  much  more  ufe¬ 
ful  to  merchants  in  their  private  capacity,  than  to  the 
trade  they  are  carrying  on. 

Merchants  endeavour  to  Amplify  their  bufinefs  as 
much  as  poffible  ;  and  commit  to  brokers  many  opera¬ 
tions  which  require  no  peculiar  talents  to  execute.  This 
of  exchange  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  it  is  hardly  pof¬ 
fible  for  a  merchant  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  his  bills 
without  their  affiftance,  upon  many  occafions.  When 
merchants  come  upon  ’Change,  they  are  lo  full  of  fear 
and  jealoufies,  that  they  will  not  open  themfelves  to  one 
another,  left  they  (hould  difeover  what  they  want  to 
conceal.  The  broker  is  a  confidential  man,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  between  parties,  and  brings  them  together. 

Befides  the  merchants  who  circulate  among  them¬ 
felves  their  reciprocal  debts  and  credits  arifing  from 
their  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  there  is 
another  fet  of  merchants  who  deal  in  exchange  5 
which  is  the  importation  and  exportation  of  money  and 
bills.  ' 

Were  there  never  any  balance  on  the  trade  of  na¬ 
tions,  exchangers  and  brokers  would  find  little  employ¬ 
ment;  reciprocal  and  equal  debts  would  eafily  be  tranf- 
a&ed  openly  between  the  parties  themfelves.  No  man 
feigns  and  diflembles,  except  when  he  thinks  he  has  an 
interefl  in  fo  doing. 

But  when  balances  come  to  be  paid,  exchange  be¬ 
comes  intricate  ;  and  merchants  are  fo  much  employed 
in  particular  branches  of  bufinefs,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  to  a  particular 
fet  of  men,  who  make  it  turn  out  to  the  beft  advantage 
to  themfelves. 

Whenever  a  balance  is  to  be  paid,  that  payment 
cofts,  as  we  have  feen,  an  additional  expence  to  thofe 
of  the  place  who  owe  it,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  debt. 

If,  therefore,  this  expence  be  a  lofs  to  the  trading 
man,  he  muft  either  be  repaid  this  lofs  by  thofe  whom 
he  ferves,  that  is,  by  the  nation  ;  or  the  trade  he  car¬ 
ries  on  will  become  lefs  profitable. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that  the  expence  of  high  ex¬ 
change  upon  paying  a  balance  is  a  lofs  to  a  people, 
no  way  to  be  compenfated  by  the  advantages  they  reap 
from  enriching  the  few  individuals  among  them  who 
gain  by  contriving  methods  to  pay  it  off;  and  if  an  ar¬ 
gument  is  neceffary  to  prove  this  propofition,  it  may 
be  drawn  from  this  principle,  viz.  whatever  renders 
the  profit  upon  trade  precarious  or  uncertain,  is  a 
lofs  to  trade  in  general ;  this  lofs  is  the  confequencc 
of  high  exchange;  and  although  a  profit  does  re- 
fult  from  it  upon  one  branch  of  trade,  the  exchange 
bufinefs,  yet  that  cannot  compenfate  the  lofs  upon 
every  other. 

We 
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We  may,  therefore,  here  repeat  what  we  have  faid 
above,  that  the  more  difficulty  is  found  in  paying  a  ba¬ 
lance,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  to  a  nation. 

The  Courfe  of  EKchcingc. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt 
two  places,  which  is  always  fluctuating  and  unfettled, 
being  fometimes  above,  and  fometimes  below  par,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumftances  of  trade. 

When  the  courfe  of  exchange  rifes  above  par,  the 
country  where  it  rifes  may  conclude  for  certain  that 
the  balance  of  trade  runs  againft  them.  The  truth  of 
this  will  appear,  if  we  fuppofe  Britain  to  import  from 


any  foreign  place  goods  to  the  value  of  lOO,OOOl.  at  Exchange, 
par,  and  export  only  to  the  value  of  8o,OOOl  In  this  — '  * 

cafe,  bills  on  the  faid  foreign  place  will  be  fcarce  in 
Britain,  and  confequently  will  rife  in  value  j  and  after 
the  8o,OOOl.  is  paid,  bills  muff  be  procured  from  other 
places  at  a  high  rate  to  pay  the  remainder,  fo  that  per¬ 
haps  I20,oool.  may  be  paid  for  bills  to  difcharge  a  debt 
of  IOOjOOOl. 

Though  the  courfe  of  exchange  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
trade  ;  yet  the  exchanges  of  London,  Holland,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Venice,  in  a  great  meafure  regulate  thofe  of 
all  other  places  in  Europe. 


I.  Exchange  with  Holland. 
MONEY  TABLE. 


8  Pennings,  or  2  duytes, 
2  Groats,  or  1 6  pennings, 
6  Stivers,  or  ij  pence, 

20  Schillings, 

20  Stivers,  or  40  pence, 

6  Guilders,  or  florins, 

2 Guilders,  or  florins, 


Par  in  Sterling. 

d. 

1  groat  or  penny  = 

0 

°-54 

1  ftiver  = 

0 

1.09 

1  fchilling  := 

0 

6.56 

1  pound  Flemifti  — 

10 

11.18 

1  guilder  or  florin  — 

1 

9.86 

1  pound  Flemifti  = 

10 

11. 18 

1  rixdollar  rr 

4 

6.66 

In  Holland  there  are  two  forts  of  money,  bank  and 
current.  The  bank  is  reckoned  good  fecurity  ;  de¬ 
mands  on  the  bank  are  readily  anfwered  •,  and  hence 
bank  money  is  generally  rated  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 
better  than  the  current.  The  difference  between  the 
bank  and  current  money  is  called  the  agio. 

Bills  on  Holland  are  always  drawn  in  bank  money  j 
and  if  accounts  be  fent  over  from  Holland  to  Britain  in 
current  money,  the  Britifti  merchant  pays  thefe  accounts 
by  bills,  and  in  this  cafe  has  the  benefit  of  the  agio. 

Prob.  I.  To  reduce  bank  money  to  current  money. 

Rule.  As  ioo  to  100+agio,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Examp.  What  will  2210  guilders  in  bank  money 
amount  to  in  Holland  currency,  the  agio  being  3!  per 

cent.  ? 

Guild. 

As  100  :  103$  ::  2210 
8  8  825 

800  825  1 1050 

4420 
17680 

- Guild.  Jl.  pen. 

8  00)18232)50(2279  1  4  cur. 

16. . .  20 


22  io!oo( 
16  8 

63  2 
.5616 

7232 

7232 


Or,  by  praftice. 
50)2210 

44.2  =  2  per  cent. 

22.1  —  1  per  cent. 

2.7625  =  f  per  cent. 


2279.0625 

If  the  agio  only  be  required,  make  the  agio  the  mid¬ 
dle  term,  thus  : 

Guil.  Jl.  pen. 

As  100  :  3f  ::  2210  :  69  1  4  agio.  Or  work  by 

practice  as  above. 

Prob.  II.  To  reduce  current  money  to  bank  money. 

Rule.  As  100  +  agio  to  100,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Example.  What  will  2279  guilders  1  ftiver  4  pen¬ 
nings  Holland  currency,  amount  to  in  bank  money, 
the  agio  being  3I  per  cent.  ? 

Guild.  Guild.  Guild.  Jl.  pm. 

As  103^  :  100  ::  2279  1  4 

8  8  20 

825  800  45581 

20  16 


16500  273490 

16  45581 


990  729300 

165  800 


8)264000  8)583440(000 

3)33  3)72930  Gui!d‘ 

11  11)24310(2210  bank. 


Ax 
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Exchange.  At  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  &c.  books 
and  accounts  are  kept  by  fome  in  guilders,  Rivers,  and 
pennings,  and  by  others  in  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence 
Flemifli.  r 

Britain  gives  il.  flerling  for  an  uncertain  number 
of  {hillings  and  pence  Flemifli.  The  par  il.  fter- 
ling  for  36.59s.  Flemifli;  that  is,  il.  16s.  7.o8d. 
Flemifli. 

^  hen  the  Flemifli  rate  rifes  above  par,  Britain  gains 
and  Holland  lofes  by  the  exchange,  and  vice  verfa. 

Sterling  money  is  changed  into  Flemifli,  by  faying, 

As  il.  flerling  to  the  given  rate, 

So  is  the  given  flerling  to  the  Flemifli  fought. 

Or,  the  Flemifli  money  may  be  caft  up  by  practice. 
Dutch  money,  whether  pounds,  {hillings,  pence  Fle- 
mifli,  or  guilders,  flivers,  pennings,  may  be  changed  in¬ 
to  flerling,  by  faying, 

As  the  given  rate  to  il.  flerling, 

So  the  given  Dutch  to  the  flerling  fought. 


] 


Example  I.  A  merchant  in  Britain  draws  on  Am- 
flerdam  for  782I.  flerling  :  How  many  pounds  Flemifli, 
and  how  many  guilders,  will  that  amount  to,  exchange 
at  34s.  8d.  per  pound  flerling  ? 


L. 
If  1 


r. 

34 

12 


d. 

8 


L. 

782 


416 

782 


832 

3328 

2912 


12)325312 


-d. 


*]o)27 i°l9  4 
L-  1355  9  4  F/em. 


Decimally. 

L.  s. 

If  1  :  34.0: 
782 


L. 
:  782 


693 

2T733 

242^66 


2(0)271019.3 


L.  1 3 55  9  4 


10s.  r=f 


4s.  =rx 


8d.  rz 


By  praftice. 

L.  s.  d, 
782 

391 
156  8 

26  I  4 


'355  9  4  FI- 


145.=^ 

8d.=- 


Or  thus : 

L.  s. 

d. 

782 

1 

To 

547  8 

X 

To 

26  1 

4 

I355  9 

4 

Multiply  the  Flemifli  pounds  and  {hillings  by  6,  and 
the  product  will  be  guilders  and  flivers ;  and  if  there 
be  any  pence,  multiply  them  by  8  for  pennings :  or, 
divide  the  Flemifli  pence  by  40,  and  the  quot  will  be 
guilders,  and  the  half  of  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any, 
will  be  flivers,  and  one  penny  odd  will  be  half  a  fliver, 
or  8  pennings,  as  follows  : 


An/. 


E  X  c 

F/em.  Ster.  F/em. 

s.  d. 

Is*  Sm 

If  37  6 

:  1  ::  591  5 

2 

20 

5)75 

11825 

— 

2 

4)15 

— 

5)23650 

3 

■ - - 

5)  4730 

3)  946 

t  s  • 

3r5* 

158  Ster. 

5)  L. 

Decimally. 

L.  5)  L. 

If  1.875 

:  1  ::  591.25 

5)  -375 

5)118.25 

5)  -07 5 

5)  23.65 

.015 

*0I5)  4-73(3x3- 

Exchange. 


45 


*3 

J5 


80 

75 


5° 

45 


66f 


Holland  exchanges  with  other  nations  as  follows, 
viz.  with 

F/em.  d. 

Hamburgh,  on  the  dollar,  — 

France,  on  the  crown,  =: 

Spain,  on  the  ducat, 

Portugal,  on  the  crufade, 

Venice,  on  the  ducat, 

Genoa,  on  the  pezzo, 

Leghorn,  on  the  piaflre, 

Florence,  on  the  crown, 

Naples,  on  the  ducat, 

Rome,  on  the  crown, 

Milan,  on  the  ducat, 

Bologna,  on  the  dollar, 


54 

l°9x 

5° 

93 

100 

100 

120 

74t 

136 

102 

94? 


Exchange  between  Britain  and  Antwerp,  as  alfo  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  is  negotiated  the  fame  way  as 
with  Holland  ;  only  the  par  is  fomewhat  different,  as 
will  be  defcribed  in  article  2d,  following. 


L. 

1355 


s.  d. 


II.  Exchange  with  Hamburgh. 
Money  Table. 


9  4 
6 


F/em.  pence. 
4l°)32531l2(32  rem' 


Guild.  8131  1 6  Jiv.  Guild.  8x32  16  fliv. 

2.  Change  591 1.  5s.  Flemifli  into  flerling  money, 
exchange  at  37s.  6d,  Flemifli  per  1.  Sterling. 


1 2  Phenning 

Par  in  Sterling,  s.  d. 
r  1  fchilling-lub  =0  If 

16  Schilling-lubs 

1  mark 

—  1  6 

2  Marks 

< 

1  dollar 

=  30 

3  Marks 

8 

1  rixdollar 

=  46 

Marks 

. 1  ducat 

=  9  4* 
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Book?  and  accounts  are  kept  at  the  bank,  and 
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Exchange.  Books  and  accounts  are  kept  at  the  bank,  and  by 
mod  people  in  the  city,  in  marks,  fchilling-lubs,  and 
phennings  ;  but  fome  keep  them  in  pounds,  fchillings, 
and  groots  Flemilh. 

The  agio  at  Hamburgh  runs  between  20  and  40 
per  cent.  All  bills  are  paid  in  bank  money. 

Hamburgh  exchanges  with  Britain  by  giving  an  un¬ 
certain  number  of  fchillings  and  groots  Flemifh  for  the 
pound  fterling.  The  groot  or  penny  Flemilh  here,  as 
alfo  at  Antwerp,  is  worth  °f  a  penny  fterling  j  and 
is  fomething  better  than  in  Holland,  where  it  is  only 
TSo%d.  fterling. 

Flemifh. 

1  groot  or  penny 


6  Phennings 
6  Schilling-lubs 
I  Schilling-lub 
1  Mark 
7^  Marks 


makes 


1  fchilling 

2  pence  or  groots 
3  2  pence  or  groots 

I  pound. 


The  par  with  Hamburgh,  and  alfo  with  Antwerp,  is 
35s.  6-j-d.  Flemilh  for  il.  fterling. 

Examples,  i.  How  many  marks  muft  be  received 
at  Hamburgh  for  300I.  fterling,  exchange  at  35s.  3d. 
Flemilh  per  1.  fterling  ? 

Z.  r.  d.  L. 

If  1  ;  35  3  ::  300 
1 2 

"423 

300 

-  M.fch. 

32)126900(3965  13 
96  •  •  • 

309" 

288 


2.  How  much  fterling  money  will  a  bill  of  5965  Exchange, 
marks  10  fchilling-lubs  amount  to,  exchange  at  35s.  3d. 

Flemilh  per  pound  fterling  ? 


FI.  s. 
if  35 

I  2 

423 


d.  L.St. 
3:1:: 


Mir. 
39  65 
32 


793° 

”897 


fck. 

10 

2 

20d. 


423)126900(3001.  fter. 
1269 


Decimally. 

•  I-J-  35-25 

2-5 


17625 
222 5 


4)52.875Cl3-2l875 

13.21875)3965.62500(3001.  fter. 
3965625 

III.  Exchange  with  France. 
Money  Table. 


1 2  DeniersT 
2o  Sols  >  make 
3  Livres  J 


li 


Par  in  Ster.  s. 

fol  — o 

livre  —q 

crown  — 2 


d. 

9i 

Si 


210 

1Q2_ 

i  80 
160 
(20) 
16 


At  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  &c.  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers;  and  the  exchange 
with  Britain  is  on  the  crown,  or  ecu,  of  3  livres,  or  60 
fols  Tournois.  Britain  gives  for  the  crown  ap  uncer¬ 
tain  number  of  pence,  commonly  between  30  and  34, 
the  par,  as  mentioned  above,  being  29Jd. 


)32© 

32 

(c) 

Decimally. 

Firm.  s.  Marks.  F/etn.  s. 
If  20  :  7.5  ::  35.25 
4  :  i-5  -  35-25 
i-5 


17625 

3525 


4)52-875 


Marks  in  il.  fterling  13.21875 

300 


Example  I.  What  fterling  money  muft  be  paid  in 
London  to  receive  in  Paris  1978  crowns  25  fols,  ex¬ 
change  at  31yd.  per  crown  ? 

Sols.  d.  Cr.  fols. 

If  60  :  314  ::  1978  25 

-  60 

253  - 

118705 

253 


356115 

593525 

237410 


610)300323615  Rem. 


Marks  in  300I.  fterling  3965.62*03 

16 


3750 

625 


8)500539  3 
12)62567  11 
2|o)52J|3  13 
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L.  260  13  II  j  Jnf. 

Zz  By 


f  xchang*, 


E  X  C 

By  Pra&ice. 

Cr.  So/s. 

1978  25,  at  31-gd. 


[  362  ] 


d. 

3°  =  f 

t.'- ' 

— 20 


Sols. 


.A - _T 

8 —  1'. 


20  rr 

5  = 


247 

12 

1 

o 

o 


5 

7 

o 

© 

o 


o 

3 

li 

ioi 


260  13 
If  you  work  decimally,  fay, 

Cr.  d,  Ster.  Cr.  d.  Ster. 

As  1  :  31.625  ::  1978.41$  :  62567.42708^. 

2.  How  many  French  livres  will  L.121  :  18  :  6  fter- 
ling  amount  to,  exchange  at  32-jd.  per  crown  ? 

d.  Liv.  L.  s.  d. 

If  32-j  :  3  121  18  6. 

-  8  20 

865  -  — 

24  2438 

_ I_2 

29262 

24 


117048 

58524 

- - Liv.  Jbls.  den. 

263)702288(2670  5  11  An/'. 

Rem.  (78  =  5  fols  11  deniers. 

IV.  Exchange  with  Portug  . 

Money  Table. 

Par  in  Ster. 


460  rees 
1000  rees 


} 


s.  d.  f. 

1  ree  or  o  o  0.27 

make  1  crufade  =  2  3 
m  ke|i  miltree  rr  5  7* 

In  Lifbon,  Oporto,  &c.  books  and  accounts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  rees  and  millrees  j  and  the  millrees 
are  diftinguifhed  from  the  rees  by  a  mark  fet  between 
them  thus,  485  +  372  j  that  is,  485  millrees  and  372 
rees. 

Britain,  as  well  as  other  nations,  exchanges  with 
Portugal  on  the  millree  •,  the  par,  as  in  the  table,  be- 
ing  6 7fd.  fterling.  The  courfe  with  Britain  runs  from 
63d.  to  68d.  fterling  per  millree. 

Example  i.  How  much  fterling  money  will  pay  a 
bill  of  827  *  160  rees,  exchange  at  63^.  llerling  per 
millree  ? 

Rees,  d.  Rees. 

If  1000  :  63!  ::  827.160 
8  507 


8000 


507 


579012 

413580 
—  —  ■  ■  Rem. 
8000)419370.120  2 
12)5242)1  ZT  5d. 
20)  4368  —  8s. 


h.  218  8  54  dnf. 


E  X  C 

By  Praftice. 

Rees. 

827.160,  at  6$}A. 


Exchange, 


60  rr  f 
3  — ro 

1  _  X 

¥  - 12 


206.790 

IO*3395 

.861625 

.4308125 


218.4219375 

The  rees  being  thoufandth-parts  of  the  millrees,  are 
annexed  to  the  integer,  and  the  operation  proceeds  ex¬ 
actly  as  in  decimals. 

2.  How  many  rees  of  Portugal  will  500I.  flerling  ar 
mount  to,  exchange  at  5s.  4|d.  per  millree  ? 


d. 

if  64-1 

51 7 


Rees. 

1000 

8 

8000 


L. 

500 

20 


10000 

1 2 

120000 

8000 


■  - - -  Rees. 

517)960000000)1856.866  Anf. 

V.  Exchange  with  Spain. 


35  mervadies'Y  f  1  ri; 

8  rials  make  1  pi 

(.1  di 


Money  Table. 

Par.,  in  Ster.  s. 
rial  —  o 

piaftre  rr  3 

ducat  zz  4 


Si 


“4 


375  mervadiesj 

In  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Seville,  and  mod 
of  the  principal  places,  books  and  accounts  are  kept  in 
piaftres,  called  alfo  dollars ,  rials,  and  mervadies ;  and 
they  exchange  with  Britain  generally  on  the  piaftre, 
and  fometimes  on  the  ducat.  The  courfe  runs  from 
33d.  to  453.  fterling  for  a  piaflre  or  dollar  of  8  rials.  " 

Examp.  i.  London  imports  from  Cadiz  goods  to  the 

How  much  fterling 


will  this 

amount 

to, 

exchang 

piaftre  ? 

Pia/l. 

Rials. 

2163 

4  at  38^- 

d. 

24  =  To 

216 

6 

i2—  i 

108 

3 

2=  i 

18 

0 

6 

1=  f 

2 

5 

t  =  i 

I 

2 

345 

J7 

H 

1 

7t V 

L.  345 

18 

8  /5  Anf. 

Rials. 
4  = 


d. 

3H 

l9xss 


each. 


1,  London  remits  to  Cadiz  345I.  18s.  8Ys?d.  How 
much  Spanifh  money  will  this  amount  to,  exchange  at 
j8|d.  fterling  per  piaftre  ? 

If 


E  X  C 


Exchange.  d.  Piajt.  L.  s.  d. 

^  38^  :  x  ::  345  18  8^ 


[ 


3°7 

2 

614 


20 

6918 

12 

83024 

16 

49S149 

83024 


Carried  up  1328389 


P/a/7.  Rials. 
Anf.  2163  4 


^i4)i32^3^9(2i63  piaftres. 
1228  ••  • 


363  ]  E  X  C 

2.  How  many  ducats  at  Venice  are  equal  to  38 cl. 
I2s.  6d.  fterling,  exchange  at  4s.  4d.  per  ducat  ? 

L.  Due. 


1003 


L. 

If  .210  :  1  ::  385.625 
•210)385.625 
21  385.625 


614 

295)34706 

3898 

195 

3684 

1520 

2149 

1365 

1842 

*556 

. _ _ 

307 

1365 

Due. 


8 


614)2456(4  rials, 
2456 


VI.  Exchange  with  Venice. 

Money  Table. 

5*  ^°Idi"lmakei  1  Sros 

24  Gros  J  \  1  ducat^jojd.  fterling. 

The  money  of  Venice  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  two  of 
bank  money  and  the  picoli  money.  One  of  the  banks 
deals  in  banco  money,  and  the  other  in  banco  current. 
The  bank  money  is  20  per  cent,  better  than  the  banco 
current,  and  the  banco  current  20  percent,  better  than 
the  picoli  money.  Exchanges  are  always  negotiated 
by  the  ducat  banco,  the  par  being  4s.  2^d  fterling,  as 
in  the  table. 

Though  the  ducat  be  commonly  divided  into  24  gro=, 
yet  bankers  and  negotiators,  for  facility  of  computa¬ 
tion,  ufually  divide  it  as  follows,  and  keep  their  books 
and  accounts  accordingly. 

12  Deniers  d’or")  ,  Ji  fnl  d’or 

20  Sols  d’or  j  ma  6  ]_  1  ducat=jo|d.  fterling. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  43d.  to  53d.  fterling 
per  ducat.  ° 

Examp.  i.  How  much  fterling  money  is  equal  to 
T459  ducats  18  fols  1  denier,  bank  money  of  Venice, 
exchange  at  52t  fterling  per  ducat  ? 

Due.  d.  Duc.foi.  den. 

If  1  :  52^  ::  1459  18  1 

So/s. 

10  =  i 

5  =  i 


5 


2918 
72 95 

d.  75868 
i=  729x 
1=  364 £ 


den. 


2  =  i 
1  =  i 

»  =TT 


d. 

52^  rate. 

26^ 


3x 
*3i 
5* 


47t 


CJ5) 

Bank  money  is  reduced  to  current  money,  by  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  agio,  as  was  done  in  exchange  with  Hol¬ 
land  ;  viz.  fay,  As  ico  to  120,  or  as  10  to  12,  or  as 
5  to  6,  fo  the  given  bank  money  to  the  current  fought. 
And  current  money  is  reduced  to  bank  money  by  re- 
verfing  the  operation.  And  in  like  manner  may  picoli 
money  be  reduced  to  current  or  to  bank  money,  and  the 
contrary. 

100  ducats  banco  of  Venice. 

In  Leghorn—  73  pezzos  I  In  Lucca  =  77  crowns 
In  Home  =68j- crowns  j  In  Frankfort=i39i  ftorins 

VII.  Exchange  with  Genoa. 

Money  Table. 

12  Denari’)  ,  f  1  foldi  s.  d. 

20  Soldi  J  e  \  1  pezzo  =  4  6  fterling. 

Books  and  accounts  are  generally  k^pt  in  pezzos, 
foldi,  and  denari  ;  but  fome  keep  them  in  livres,  foldi, 
and  denari;  and  12  fuch  denari  make  I  foldi,  and 
20  foldi  make  1  lire. 

The  pezzo  of  exchange  is  equal  to  5^  lires ;  and, 
confequently  exchange  money  is  5!  times  belter  than 
the  lire  money.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs  from  47d. 
to  ySd.  fterling  per  pezzo. 

Examp.  How  much  fterling  money  is  equivalent  t« 
3390  pezzos  16  foldi  of  Genoa,  exchange  at  51-jd.  fter¬ 
ling  per  pezzo  ? 

So/d.  d.  Rex.  foldi. 

If  20  :  51^  ::  3390  16 

8  -  20 


76962I 

47t 


160 


4  lS 


Rem. 
1 2)77010(63. 


2|o)64i|7('i7s. 

L.  320  17  6  fterling.  Anf. 


67816 

4*5 

339'8o 

67816 
271 264 


d. 


s. 


3. 


160)28143640(1758971=732  18  ii 
Z  z  2 


IP 


E  X  C 


E  X  €  [  364  J 


If  fterling  money  be  given,  it  may  be  reduced  or 
changed  into  pezzos  of  Genoa,  by  reverfing  the  former 
operation. 

Exchange  money  is  reduced  to  lire  money,  by  being 
multiplied  by  54,  as  follows : 

Pe%.  foldi.  Decimally. 

339 0  16  339°-8 

Si  5-75 


16054  0 

f=  1695  8 

i=  847  14 


169540 

237356 

169540 


Lires  19497  2  Lires  19497. 100 

And  lire  money  is  reduced  to  exchange  money  by 
dividing  it  by  54 

In  Milan,  1  crown  —  80 

In  Naples,  I  ducat  =  86 

In  Leghorn,  1  piaftrerr  20 
In  Sicily,  1  crown  =  I27? 

VIII.  Exchange  with  Leghorn . 

Money  Table. 

12  Denari  1  1  F  t  foldi  j-.  d.  Stet\ 

20  Soldi  4makel  I  piaftre=  4  6 


Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  piaftres,  foldi,  and 
denari.  The  piaftre  here  confiftsof  6  lires,  and  the  lire 
contains  20  foldi,  and  the  foldi  12  denari  ;  and  confe- 
quently  exchange  money  is  6  times  better  than  lire  mo¬ 
ney.  The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  47d.  to  58!.  fter- 
iing  per  piaftre. 

Example.  What  is  the  fterling  value  of  731  piaftres 
at  55vd  each  ? 


4  or  48=4 


731  piaftres,  at  55-J-d. 


146  4 
18  56 

4  ix  4i 


Rome 

Par 

I 

in  Sterling , 
crown 

z. 

0 

r. 

6 

d. 

i| 

Naples, 

I 

ducat 

— 

0 

3 

4v 

Florence, 

'I 

crown 

— 

0 

5 

4i 

Milan, 

1 

ducat 

— 

0 

4 

7 

Bologna, 

I 

dollar 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Sicily, 

I 

crown 

— 

0 

5 

0. 

Vienna, 

1 

rixdollar 

— 

0 

4 

8 

Auglburgh, 

I 

florin 

0 

3 

if 

Francfort, 

I 

florin 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Bremen, 

t 

rixdollar 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Breflau, 

I 

rixdollar 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Berlin, 

I 

rixdollar 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Stetin, 

1 

mark 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Embden, 

I 

rixdollar 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Bolfenna, 

I 

rixdollar 

— 

0 

3 

8 

Dantzic 

*3f 

florins 

— 

i 

0 

0- 

Stockholm, 

34* 

dollars 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Ruftia, 

1 

ruble 

— 

0 

4 

J 

Turkey,. 

1 

afper 

— 

0 

4 

6 

The  following  places,  viz.  Switzerland,  Nurem- 
burgh,  Leipfic,  Diefden,  Ofnaburgh,  Brunfwic,  Co¬ 
logne,  Liege,  Strafburgh,  Cracow,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  exchange  with  Britain,  when 
diredt  exchange  is  made,  upon  the  rixdollar,  the  par 
being  4s.  6d.  fterling. 

IX.  Exchange  with  America  and  the  Wtfl  Indies . 

In  Nortl)  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  accounts, 
as  in  Britain,  are  kept  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence. 
In  North  America  they  have  few  coins  circulating 
among  them,  and  on  that  account  have  been  obliged  to 
fubftitute  a  paper  currency  for  a  medium  of  their  com¬ 
merce  j  which  having  no  intrinfic  value,  is  fubjedted  to 
many  difadvantages,  and  generally  fuffers  a  great  dif- 
count.  In  the  Weft  Indies  coins  are  more  frequent, 
owing  to  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Spa- 
ni(l)  fettlements. 

Exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  America,  or  the  Weft 
Indies,  may  be  computed  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

I.  The  neat  proceeds  of  a  cargo  from  Britain  to 
Bofton  amount  to  845I.  17s.  6d.  currency:  How 
much  is  that  in  fterling  money,,  exchange  at  80  per 
cent.  ? 


L.  169  o  104  An/. 

Sterling  money  is  reduced  to  money  of  Leghorn,  by 
reverfing  the  former  operation  ;  and  exchange  money  is 
reduced  to  lire  money  by  multiplying  by  6,  and  lire 
money  to  exchange  money  by  dividing  by  6. 

100  piaftres  of  Leghorn  are 

In  Naples  =  134  ducats  |  In  Geneva  =  1854  crowns. 

Soldi  of  Leghorn. 

In  Sicily,  1  crown  =  1334 
In  Sardinia,  1  dollar  —  954 

The  above  are  the  chief  places  in  Europe  with  which 
Britain  exchanges  diredlly  •,  the  exchanges  with  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  bills  on  Hamburgh,  Hol¬ 
land,  or  Venice.  We  (hall  here,  however,  fubjoin  the 
.par  of  exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  moft  of  the  other 
places  in  Europe  with  which  (he  has  any  commercial 
kstercGurfe. 


If  180  :  100 

18  :  10  L.  s.  d. 
9  :  5  :  :  845  17  6 

5 


9)4229  7  6 


L.  469  18  74  Ster.  Anf. 

2.  Bofton  remits  to  Britain  a  bill  of  4-69!.  18s.  7-fd. 
fterling:  How  much  currency  was  paid  for  the  bill  at 
Bofton,  exchange  at  80  per  cent.  ? 

If  100  :  180  L.  s.  d. 

5  :  9  ::  469  18  74 

9 


5)4229  7  6 

845  17  6  currency.  AnJ'. 

3.  How  much  fterling  money  will  17801.  Jamaica 
currency  amount  to,  exchange  at  40  per  cent.  ? 

If 


Exchange 


Excl-.arge. 


E 

X 

If  J40  : 

ICO 

14  : 

10 

7  * 

5 

L. 

::  1780 
5 

7)89co 


3^ 

for 


1271  8 


d. 

6|  Ster.  Anf. 


If  100 

8 


I09ir 


800  :  877 


L. 

:  :  586.5 
877 

41055 

4*055 

46920 


800)514360.5 


642I.  19s.  Irifh. 


642.950625 


p.  cent. 

IO  =  TV 
2  =  -1 


8  = 

I  = 

A  _ 

r  — 

i  _ 

•JT  — 


By  practice. 

586.5 


58.65 
11.75  fob* 


46.92 
5.865 
2.9325 
•733 125 


9i 


56.450625  add. 


642.950625 

2.  How  much  fterling  will  625I.  Irifh  amount  to, 
exchange  at  ic4  per  cent.  ? 

If  iio-S-  :  100  :  :  62c 
8  8co 

-  -  - —  L.  s.  d. 

883  800  883)500000(566  5  Ster.  4nf 

XI.  Exchange  betwixt  London  and  other  places  in 
Britain. 

Ihe  feveral  towns  in  Britain  exchange  with  London 

x. 


]  £  X  C 

fmail  premium  in  favour  of  London  ;  futh  as  Exchange, 
x?  &c-  Per  cent.  The  premium  is  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  demand  for  bills. 

Examp.  Edinburgh  draws  on  London  for  860I.  ex¬ 
change  at  i-|-  per  cent.  :  How  much  money  muft 
paid  at  Edinburgh  for  the  bill  ? 

L. 


be 


Bills  of  exchange  from  America,  the  rate  being  high, 
is  an  expenfive  way  of  remitting  money  to  Britain  ;  and 
therefore  merchants  in  Britain  generally  choofe  to  have 
the  debts  due  tp  them  remitted  home  in  fugar,  rum,  or 
other  produce. 

X.  Exchange  with  Ireland. 

At  Dublin,  and  all  over  Ireland,  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  Britain  ; 
and  they  exchange  on  the  iool.  fterling. 

The  par  of  one  (hilling  fterling  is  one  (hilling  and 
one  penny  Iri(h  ;  and  fo  the  par  of  iool.  fterling  is 
108I.  6s.  8d.  Irifh.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs  from 
6  to  15  per  cent. 

Examp.  i.  London  remits  to  Dublin  ^861.  ios. 
fterling  :  How  much  Irifh  money  will  that  amount  to, 
exchange  at  9!  per  cent. 


per  cent. 

T  -  * 

1  -  T03 

JL  _  T 

2  —  T 

f  =  7 


860 

8 

1 2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 1 

16 

6 

OO 

l 

16 

6 

6  premium. 


6  paid  for  the  bill. 

To  avoid  paying  the  premium,  it  is  an  ufual  prac¬ 
tice  to  take  the  bill  payable  at  London  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  days  after  date  :  and  in  this  way  of  doing,  73 
days  is  equivalent  to  1  per  cent. 

XII.  Arbitration  of  Exchanges. 

The  courfe  of  exchange,  betwixt  nation  and  nation 
naturally  rifes  or  falls  according  as  the  circumftances 
and  balance  of  trade  happen  to  vary.  Now,  to  draw 
upon  and  remit  to  foreign  places,  in  this  flufluating 
ftate  of  exchange,  in  the  way  that  will  turn  out  molt 
profitable,  is  the  defign  of  arbitration.  Which  is 
either  fimple  or  compound. 

I.  Simple  Arbitration. 

In  fimple  arbitration  the  rates  or  prices  of  exchange 
from  one  place  to  other  two  are  given  ;  whereby  is 
found  the  correfpondent  price  between  the  faid  two 
places,  called  the  arbitrated  price ,  or  par  of  arbitration  ; 
and  hence  is  derived  a  method  of  drawing  and  remit¬ 
ting  to  the  bed  advantage. 

Examp.  i.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Amfter- 
dam  be  33s.  9;!.  per  pound  fterling  ;  and  if  exchange 
from  London  to  Paris  be  3 2d.  per  crown  j  what  mud 
be  the  rate  of  exchange  from  Amfterdam  to  Paris,  in 
srder  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 

Ster.  Flem.  Ster. 
s.  s.  d.  d. 

If  20  :  33  9  :  :  32 

12  12 

230  405 
32 

810 

1215 

240)1 2960(548.  Flero.  per  crown.  Anf. 

2.  If  exchange  from  Paris  to  London  be  3  2d.  fter¬ 
ling  per  crown  j  and  if  exchange  from  Paris  to  Amfter¬ 
dam  be  54d.  Flemilh  per  crown  :  what  muft  be  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  in  order 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 


If 


Exchange. 
Y— ' 


E  X 

Sler.  FI  cm.  Ster. 


C  355  ] 


j. 

If  32  : 


d. 

54  : 
240 


d. 

240 


216 

108 


12  s. 


d. 


32)12960(405  (33  9  Flem.  per  1.  Ster.  Anf. 

From  thefe  operations  it  appears,  that  if  any  fum  of 
money  be  remitted,  at  the  rates  of  exchange  mention¬ 
ed,  from  any  one  of  the  three  places  to  the  fecond,  and 
from  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and  again  from  the  third 
to  the  fird,  the  fum  fo  remitted  will  come  home  entire, 
without  increafe  or  diminution. 

From  the  par  of  arbitration  thus  found,  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange  given,  is  deduced  a  method  of 
drawing  and  remitting  to  advantage,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example. 

3.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Paris  be  32d.  der- 
ling  per  crown,  and  to  Amderdam  403d.  Flemilh  per 
pound  derling  :  and  if,  by  advice  from  Holland  to 
France,  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and  Am¬ 
flerdam  is  fallen  to  52d.  Flemifh  per  crown  ;  what  may 
be^gained  per  cent,  by  drawing  on  Paris,  and  remitting 
to  Amflerdam  ? 

The  par  of  arbitration  between  Paris  and  Amfter- 
dara  in  this  cafe  by  Ex.  I.  is  54d.  Flemilh  per  crown. 
Work  as  under. 


Cr. 


d.  St. 

If  32  :  1  :  : 

Cr.  d.Fl. 
If  1  :  52  :  : 

d.Fl.  L.St. 
If  405:  1  :: 


100 

C. 


L.  St.  Cr. 

750  debit  at  Paris, 
d.Fl. 

750  :  39000  credit  at  Amderdam. 
d.Fl.  L.  s.  d.  Ster. 

96  5  il-g-  to  be  remitted. 
100 


39000 


3  J4 


But  if  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
Amderdam,  indead  of  falling  below,  rife  above  the  par 


of  arbitration,  fuppofe  to  56d.  Flemidi  per  crown  ;  in 


this  cafe  if  you  propofe  to  gain  by  the  negotiation,  you 
mud  draw  on  Amderdam,  and  remit  to  Paris.  The 
computation  follows  : 


100 

d.Fl. 


L.St.  d.Fl.  L.St. 
If  1  :  405  : 
d.Fl.  Cr. 

If  56  :  1 
Cr.  d.  St. 

If  1  :  32 


d.Fl. 

40500  debit  at  Amderdam. 
Cr. 

40500  :  723^  credit  at  Paris. 

L.  s.  d.  Ster. 

8  to  be  remitted. 


Cr 

723tV 


:  96 
100 


3  11  54  gained  per  cent. 


In  negotiations  of  this  fort,  a  fum  for  remittance  is 
afforded  out  of  the  fum  you  receive  for  the  draught  ; 
and  your  credit  at  the  one  foreign  place  pays  your  debt 
at  the  other. 


II.  Compound  Arbitration . 


In  compound  arbitration  the  rate  or  price  of  ex¬ 
change  between  three,  four,  or  more  places,  is  given, 
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in  order  to  find  how  much  a  remittance  palling  through  Excharwfi 
them  all  will  amount  to  at  the  lad  place  ;  or  to  find  '  5 

the  arbitrated  price,  or  par  of  arbitration,  between  the 
fird  place  and  the  lad.  And  this  may  be  done  by  the 
following 

Rules.  I.  Didinguidi  the  given  rates  or  prices  in¬ 
to  antecedents  and  confequents  ;  place  the  antecedents 
in  one  column,  and  the  confequents  in  another  on  the 
right,  fronting  one  another  by  way  of  equation. 

II.  The  fird  antecedent,  and  the  lad  confequent  to 
which  an  antecedent  is  required,  mud  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind. 

III.  The  fecond  antecedent  mud  be  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  fird  confequent,  and  the  third  antecedent  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  fecond  confequent,  &c. 

IV.  If  to  any  of  the  numbers  a  fraction  be  annexed, 
both  the  antecedent  and  its  confequent  mud  be  multi¬ 
plied  into  the  denominator. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  terms  that  happen  to 
be  equal  or  the  fame  in  both  columns,  may  be  dropped 
or  rejected,  and  other  terms  may  be  abridged. 

VI.  Multiply  the  antecedent  continually  for  a  divi- 
for,  and  the  confequents  continually  for  a  dividend, 
and  the  quot  will  be  the  anfwer  or  antecedent 
quired. 


re- 


Examp.  1.  If  London  remit  ioool.  derlingto  Spain, 
by  way  of  Holland,  at  35s.  Flemifh  per  pound  derling  5 
thence  to  France,  at  58d.  Flemilh  per  crown  ;  thence 


to  Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  60  ducats 


to  Spain,  at  360  mervadies  per  ducat  . 
piadres,  of  272  mervadies,  will  the  ioool 
mount  to  in  Spain  ? 


and  thence 
how  many 
derling  a- 


Antecedents. 


Abridged. 


35s.  or  42od.  FI. 

1  crown  France 
60  ducats  Venice 


1  — 210 


29= 
1  — 

17= 


1 

30 

45 

1 

10 


Confequents. 

il.  Sterling  rr 

388.  Flemilh  — 

100  crowns  France  or 

1  ducat  Venice  =360  mervadies  Spain 
272  mervadies  —  1  piaflre 

How  many  piadres  rriooo  derling 

In  order  to  abridge  the  terms,  divide  58  and  420  by 
2,  and  you  have  the  new  antecedent  29,  and  the  new 
confequent  210  ;  reject  two  ciphers  in  100  and  1000  ; 
divide  272  and  360  by  8,  and  you  have  34  and  45  : 
divide  34  and  60  by  2,  and  you  have  17  and  30  ;  and 
the  whole  will  dand  abridged  as  above. 

Then,  29  X  1  7  —  493  divifor;  and  210X30X45 
-p  1 0~ 2835000  dividend;  and,  493)  2835000(5750^ 
piadres.  Anf. 

Or,  the  confequents  may  be  connected  with  the  fign 
of  multiplication,  and  placed  o”er  a  line  by  way  of  nu¬ 
merator  ;  and  the  antecedents,  connected  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  be  placed  under  the  line,  by  way  of  de¬ 
nominator 


,  and  then  abridged  as  follows  : 

420  X  60  X  360  X  100  _  210  X  60  X  360  X  10 


58  X  100  X  272 
210  X  60  X45XIQ, 


29  X  1  X  272 
210  X  30  X  45  x  10 


29 


X34 

_ 2835000 


29  X  17 


493 


And,  493)2835000(57504-  piadres.  Anf. 

The  placing  the  terms  by  way  of  antecedent  and  con¬ 
fequent, 


Exchange,  fequent  working  as  the  rules  diresfl,  faves  To  many 
' 1  *  Ratings  of  the  rule  of  three,  and  greatly  (hortens  the 

operation.  The  proportions  at  large  for  the  above 
queftion  would  be  ftated  as  under. 


L.  St. 

d.  FI. 

L.  St. 

d.Fl. 

If  1  : 

420  :: 

IOOO 

:  420000 

d.Fl. 

Cr. 

d.F. 

Cr. 

If  58  : 

1  :: 

O 
O 
<  ' 

O 

<N 

•  724*f» 

Cr. 

Due. 

Cr. 

Due. 

If  100  : 

60  :: 

724 ifi 

'■  4344^# 

Due. 

Mer. 

Due. 

Mer. 

If  1  : 

360  :: 

4344‘iT 

•*  *564*37? 

Mer. 

Piaf. 

Mer. 

Pi°f. 

If  272  : 

1  :: 

I56 4*3741 

■■  575°t4t 

If  we  fuppofe  the  courfe  of  direcl  exchange  to  Spain 
to  be  42id.  fterling  per  piaftre,  the  iccol.  remitted 
would  only  amount  to  5647^  piastres ;  and,  confequent- 
*03  pia^res  are  gained  by  the  negotiation  3  that  is, 
about  2  per  cent. 

2.  A  banker  in  Amfterdam  remits  to  London  400I. 
Flemilh  3  firft  to  France  at  j6d.  Flemilh  per  crown  3 
from  France  to  Venice,  at  100  crowns  per  60  ducats  ; 
from  Venice  to  Hamburgh,  at  icod.  Flemilh  per  du¬ 
cat  ;  from  Hamburgh  to  Lifbon,  at  5cd.  Flemilh  per 
crufade  of  400  rees  3  and,  laftly,  from  Lifhon  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  643.  fterling  per  millree  :  How  much  fterling 
money  will  the  remittance  amount  to  ;  and  how  much 
will  be  gained  or  faved,  funpofing  the  direft  exchange 
from  Holland  to  London  at  36s.  iod.  Flemilh  per 
pound  fterling  ? 

Antecedents.  Confequents. 

36d.  Flem.  =  1  crown. 

IOO  crowns  =  60  ducats. 

1  ducat  =  rood.  Fiem. 
jod.  Flem.  ~  400  rees. 

IOOO  rees  =  64ft.  fterling. 

How  many  d.  fter.  —  400I.  or  pboood.  Flemilh  ? 

This,  in  the  fractional  form,  will  Hand  as  followsj 

60  x  100  X  400  X  64  X  96000  _  368640 

65x100x50x1000  ~  7  ’  3nd 

7)368640(52662^.  fter. =  219!.  8s.  6yd.  fter.  Anf. 

_  To  find  how  much  the  exchange  from  Amfterdam 
direflly  to  London,  at  36s.  iod.  Flemilh  per  1.  fterling, 
will  amount  to,  fay, 

•r.  d.  d.  FI.  L.  St.  d.  FI.  L.  s.  d.  St. 

36  10  If  442  :  1  ::  96000  :  217  3  iof 

12  219  8  6^ 

44 2  Gained  or  faved,  24 

In  the  aDove  example,  the  par  of  arbitration,  or  the 
arbitrated  price,  between  London  and  Amfterdam, 
viz.  the  number  of  Flemilh  pence  given  for  if.  fterline. 
may  be  found  thus  : 

Make  6qd.  fterling,  the  price  of  the  millree,  the 
firft  antecedent  3  then  all  the  former  confequents  will 
become  antecedents,  and  all  the  antecedents  will  be¬ 
come  confequents.  Place  240,  the  pence  in  il.  fler- 
ling,  as  the  laft  confequent,  and  then  proceed  as  taught 
above,  viz.  * 

.•  A 
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Antecedents.  Confequents. 

64ft.  fter.  =r  icoo  rees.  W”Y 

400  rees  ==  jod.  Flem. 

Iocd.  Flem.  —  1  ducat. 

60  ducats  zz.  IOO  crowns. 

1  crawn  =:  56d.  Flem. 

How  many  d.  Flem.  =  240  fter.  ? 

IOOCX33XIOOX56X240 

64X400x100x60  ~  2  ’  2nd 

2)8~5(4374d— 36s.  5 id-  Rem.  per  1.  fter.  Anf. 

Or  the  arbitrated  price  may  be  found  from  the  anfwer 
to  the  queftion,  by  faying 

d.  Ster.  d.  Flem.  d.  St. 

If  +  °  ;  96000  ::  240 

7 

672000 
240 


2688 

*344 

- - d.  s.  d.  Flem. 

368640)161280000(4374=36  5^  as  before. 

The  work  may  be  proved  by  the  arbitrated  pries 
thus :  As  il.  fterling  to  36s.  5id.  Remilh,  fo  219I.  8s. 
6? d.  fterling  to  400I.  Flemilh. 

The  arbitrated  price  compared  with  the  dired  courfe 
Ihows  whether  the  aired  or  circular  remittance  will  be 
moft  advantageous,  and  how  much.  Thus  the  banker 
at  Amfterdam  will  think  it  better  exchange  to  receive 
il.  fterling  for  36s.  5^.  Flemilh,  than  for  36s.  icd. 
Flemilh. 

Exchange,  fignifies  alfo  a  place  in  moft  confiderable 
trading  cities,  wherein  the  merchants,  negotiants,  a- 
gents,  bankers,  brokers,  interpreters,  and  other  perfons 
concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  certain  days,  ar.d  at 
certain  times  thereof,  to  confer  and  treat  together  of 
matters  relating  to  exchanges,,  remittances,  payments, 
adventures,  affurances,  freightments,  and  other  mercan¬ 
tile  negotiations,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  feveral  cities  of  France, 
thefe  places  are  called  burfes ;  at  Paris  and  Lyons  .places 
de  change ;  and  in  the  Hanfe  lowm^colleges  of merchants. 
Thefe  alfemblies  are  held  with  fo  much  exadntls,  and 
merchants  and  negotiants  are  fo  indifper.fably  required 
to  attend  at  them,  that  a  perfon’s  abfence  alone  makes 
him  to  be  fufpeded  of  a  failure  or  bankruptcy.  The 
moft  confiderable  exchanges  iu  Europe,  are  that  of 
Amfterdam  ;  and  that  of  London,  called  the  Roual 
Exchange. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were 
places  for  the  merchants  to  meet,  in  moft  of  the  confi¬ 
derable  cities  of  the  empire.  That  faid  by  fome  to' 
have  been  built  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  259, 
493  years  before  our  Saviour,  under  the  confulatc  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  was  called  col¬ 
legium  mercatorum ;  whereof  it  is  pretended  there  are 
ft  ill  lomc  remains,  called  by  the  modern  Romans  loggia , 
the  lodge  ;  and  now  ufually  the  place  of  St  George. 

I  his  notion  of  a  Roman  exchange  is  fuppofed  to  be 

founded 
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txciian founded  on  the  authority  of  Livy,  whole  words  are 
'»=— -v— ■ —  as  follows:  viz.  Cert  amen  coif  dibits  incider  at  tiler  dedica¬ 
ret  Mercurii  cedem.  Sec  at us  a  fe  rcm  ad  populum  rejicit: 
utri  eorum  dedicatio  juffu  popuh  data  cJJ'et ,  eum  prcreffe  an- 
nonce ,  msrcatorum  collegium  mjhtuere  jujjit.  Liv.  lib.  ti. 
But  it  mud  be  here  remarked,  that  collegium  never  fig- 
nified  a  building  for  a  fociety  in  the  purer  ages  of  the 
Latin  tongue  \  fo  that  collegium  mercatorum  injlituere 
mud  not  be  rendered  to  build  an  exchange  for  the  mer¬ 
chants,  but  to  incorporate  the  merchants  into  a  company. 
As  Mercury  was  the  god  of  tra flick,  this  cedes  Mercurii 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  defigntd  for  the  devotions  of 
tins  company  or  corporation. 

Exchange,  Bills  of.  The  following  information 
concerning  the  origin  of  bills  of  exchange  is  extra&td 
from  Beckmann’s  Hiflory  of  Inventions. 

“  I  (hall  not  here  repeat  (fays  hel)  what  has  been 
colledled  by  many  learned  men  refpefting  the  important 
hiflory  of  this  noble  invention,  but  only  lay  before  my 
readers  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1^94,  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  alfo  two  bills  of 
the  year  1404,  as  they  may  ferve  to  illuflrate  farther 
■what  has  been  before  faid  on  the  fubjedl  by  others. 
Thefe  documents  are,  indeed,  more  modern  than  thofe 
found  by  Raphael  de  Turre  in  the  writings  of  thejurift 
Baldus,  which  are  dated  March  the  9th  1328  •,  but 
they  are  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  fufhciently 
prove  that  the  method  of  tranfadting  bufinefs  by  bills 
of  exchange  was  fully  eftabiifhed  fo  early  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  that  the  prefent  form  and  terms 
were  even  then  uft  d.  For  this  important  information 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Von  Martens,  who  found  it  in  a 
book  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  noticed 
in  any  literary  journal,  though  it  is  much  more  deferv- 
fng  of  attention  than  many  others  belter  known.  It  is 
a  hiflory,  written  in  Spanifh,  of  the  maritime  trade 
and  other  branches  of  commerce  at  Barcelona,  taken 
entirely  from  the  archives  of  that  city,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  documents  frofn  the  fame  fource,  which  a- 
bound  with  matter  highly  interefting  (a). 

“  Among  thefe  is  an  ordinance  iflued  by  the  city  of 
Barcelona  in  the  year  1394,  that  bills  of  exchange 
(bould  be  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
were  prefented  ;  and  that  the  acceptance  (hould  be 
fvritten  on  the  back  of  the  bill. 

“  In  the  year  1404,  the  magiflrates  of  Bruges,  in 
Flanders,  ri  quelled  the  magiflrates  of  Barcelona  to  in¬ 
form  them  what  was  the  common  pradlice,  in  regard 
to  bills  of  exchange,  when  the  perfon  who  prefented  a 
bill  raifed  money  on  it  in  an  unufual  manner,  in  the 
cafe  of  its  not  being  paid,  and  by  thefe  means  increafed 
the  expences  fo  much  that  the  drawer  would  not  con- 


fent  to  fuflain  the  lofs.  The  bill  which  gave  occafion  Exchange, 
to  this  queftion  is  inferted  in  the  memorial.  It  is  writ-  ■ ■-  y-— 
ten  in  the  (hurt  form  flill  ufed  ;  which  certainly  feems 
to  imply  great  antiquity.  It  (peaks  of  ufance  ;  and  it 
appears  that  firft  and  fecond  bills  were  at  that  time 
d;awn,  and  that'when  bills  were  not  accepted,  it  was 
cuftomary  to  proteft  them. 

“  As  this  article  is  of  great  importance  I  (hall  here 
tranferibe  it,  from  vol.  ii.  p.  203  :  “  Cum  de  menfibus 
Aprilis  et  Maii  ultimo  elapfis  Antonius  Ouarti,  merca- 
tor  Lucanus  reddens  in  villa  Brugenfi,  a  Joanne  Colom, 
mercatore  civitatis  Barchinonse,  etiarn  refidente  in  prse- 
didta  villa  Brugenfi,  duo  millia  feutorum  Philippi,  quo- 
libet  feuto  pro  xxii  groflis  computato,  folvendi  per  Fran- 
eifeum  de  Prato  mercatorem  Florentine,  more  folito,  n 
Barchinona,  mediatim  Petro  Gilberto  et  Petro  Olivo, 
et  mediatim  Petro  Scorp,  et  fupradifto  Petro  Gilberto, 
mercatoribus  Cardonm  :  prout  de  didhis  cambiis  ap- 
paret  quatuor  litteris  papireis,  quarum  tenores  fub- 
fequuntur. 

“  Superfcriptio  autem  primae  litterae  fuit  talis :  Franc, 
do  Prato  et  comp,  a  Barfelona.  Tenor  vero  ejufdem  ad 
intra  fuit  talis  :  Al  nome  di  Dio ,  Amen ,  a  di  xxviii. 

Apr  He  1404.  P  agate  per  quejla  pritna  di  catnb.  a  ufanza 
a  Piero  Gilberto ,  i  Piero  Olivo  feuti  mille  a  fold.  x.  Bar- 
felon  fi  per  feuto ,  1  quali feuti  mille  fonts  per  camhio  che 
con  Giovani  Colombo  a  grofji  xxii.  di  g.  feuto  :  et  pag.  a 
noflro  con  to,  et  Chrifo  vi  guar  di.  Subtus  vero  erat  ferip- 
tum  :  Antonio  Cjiarti  Sal  de  Brnggias. 

“  Superfcriptio  vero  fecundae litterae  fuit  talis:  Fran- 
eifeo  de  Prato  et  comp,  a  Barfelona.  Et  ab  intra  fic 
babebatur  :  Al  nome  de  Dio,  Amen,  a  di  xviii.  di  Magio 
1404.  Pag  ate  per  quejla  prima  di  camp,  a  ufanza  d 
Piero  Gilberto  et  a  P.  de  Scorpo  feuti  mille  de  Felippo  a 
fold.  x.  Barfe/oncf  per  feuto  :  i  quali  feuti  mille  fono  per 
catnb.  cite  con  Giov.  Colombo  a  grojji  xxii.  di  g.  feuto  :  et 
pag.  a  nofro  conto  :  el  Chrifo  vi  guardi.  Subtus  vero  #  „ 
erat  fic  feriptum  :  Ant.  HJiadri  Sal  de  Bruggias  ,H* 

Bills  of  exchange  are  juftly  confidered  as  of  the^ 
greateft  importance  to  the  intereft  of  commerce  •,  but 
feveral  queries  have  been  propofed  refpefling  them, 
which  do  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  received  a  fatisfac- 
tory  folution.  It  flill  feems  to  be  a  difputed  point, 
whether  the  law  ought  to  confider  them  as  nothing  more 
than  a  depofit  belonging  to  the  drawer,  and  fucceflive- 
ly  confided  to  the  remittees  ;  or  as  property  capable  of 
being  transferred,  and  entirely  vefted  in  the  holder  at 
all  times,  who  (hould  be  alone  refponfible  for  neglect¬ 
ing  it,  when  its  value  is  vitiated. 

Profeffor  Bufch  of  Hamburgh  thought  that  bills  of 
exchange  fhould  always  be  viewed  as  the  exclufive  pro¬ 
perty  of  tire  perfon  holding  them,  which,  in  a  work 

publifhed 


(a)  “  Memorias  hforicas  fobre  la  marina  commercio  y  artes  de  It/  antique  ciudad  de  Barceloma ,  par  D.  Antonio 
de  Capmany  y  de  Montpalau.,  Madrid  1799,  2  vol.  4to.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  have  faid  above,  I  (hall  mention 
the  following  important  article,  which  may  be  found  in  this  work.  A  cuftom-houfe  tariff,  written  in  Latin,  of 
the  year  1  221,  in  which  occur  a  great  number  of  remarkable  names  and  articles  of  merchandife  not  explained. 
Another  of  the  like  kind  in  the  year  1252.  Letters  of  power  to  appoint  confulsin  diftant  countries,  fuch  as  Sy¬ 
ria,  Egypt,  &c.  dated  in  the  years  1266,  1268,  and  1321.  An  ordinance  of  the  year  1458,  refpefting  infu- 
rances,  which  required  that  underwriting  (hould  be  done  in  the  prefence  of  a  notary,  and  declared  polices  o 
Ccriptures  privades  to  be  null  and  void.  A  privilegium  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  II.  to  the  merchants  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  written  in  Greek  and  Spanifh,  in  1290.  Account  of  the  old  Spanifh  trade  with  wool,  filk,  fait,  and  faf* 
fron  j  and  of  the  oldeft  guilds  or  incorporated  focieties  of  tradefmen  at  Barcelona,”  & c. 
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Exchange,  publiffied  in  1792,  is  defended  by  a  number  of  plaufible 
Exchequer. arguments.  This  theory  was  applied  to  the  difficult 
'—v—-'  and  fluctuating  cafe  of  the  holder  of  a  bill  which  has 
feveral  indorfements,  where  the  drawer,  the  drawee, 
and  perfons  early  indorfing  it,  have  all  become  bank¬ 
rupts.  Should  the  perfon  holding  it  under  each  bank¬ 
ruptcy  prove  the  entire  amount  of  faid  bill,  it  is  mani- 
feit  that  he  mult  receive  much  more  than  he  can  in 
juftice  claim  as  his  due.  It  feems  moft  equitable  that 
he  ffiould  be  forced  to  prove  his  debt  againft  none  but 
his  immediate  predeceffor,  the  affignees  of  fuch  prede- 
ceffor  being  allowed  a  flmtlar  proof  up  to  the  drawer. 
To  fuch  as  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  difcounting 
bills,  from  their  commercial  fituations  in  life,  this  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  confequence  ;  for  farther 
information  concerning  which,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  ingenious  work  of  Profefibr  Bufch  already  alluded 
to,  and  to  Additions  to  the  Theoretical  and  PraRicu! 
Delineation  of  Commerce ,  publiffied  in  1798  (b). 

EXCHEQU  ER,  in  the  Britiffi  jurifprudence,  an 
ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all  caufes  concern¬ 
ing  the  revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined,  and  where  the  crown  revenues  are  re¬ 
ceived.  It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that  covered 
the  table  of  the  court,  which  was  party-coloured,  or 
chequered. 

This  court  is  faid  to  have  been  erefled  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  its  model  being  taken  from  a  like  court 
eftabli  fried  in  Normandy  long  before  that  time.  An¬ 
ciently  its  authority  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  held  in 
the  king’s  palace,  and  the  acts  thereof  were  not  to  be 
examined  or  controlled  in  any  other  of  the  king’s 
courts  ;  but,  at  prefent,  it  is  the  laft  of  the  four  courts 
at  Weftminfter. 

In  the  exchequer,  fome  reckon  feven  courts,  viz. 
thofe  of  pleas,  accounts,  receipts,  exchequer-chamber 
(which  is  an  affembly  of  all  the  judges  on  difficult  mat¬ 
ters  in  law),  errors  in  the  exchequer,  errors  in  the 
king  s  bench,  and,  laflly,  the  court  of  equity  in  the 
exchequer. 

But  the  exchequer,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  is 
generally  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  is  chiefly 
converfant  in  the  judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  all 
caufes  relating  to  the  king’s  coffers,  formerly  termed 
the  exchequer  of  accounts :  the  other  is  called  the  receipt 
of  the  exchequer ,  as  being  principally  employed  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  paying  of  monev. 
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Ofhcers  of  the  rectipt  may  take  one  penny  in  the  Exchequer 
pound,  as  their  fee,  for  fums  iffued  out;  and  they  are 
obliged,  without  delay,  to  receive  the  money  brought 
thither  ;  and  the  money  received  is  to  be  put  intochefts 
under  three  different  locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  l'e- 
veral  officers.  All  fheriff?,  bailiffs,  &c,  are  to  account 
in  the  exchequer ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  termed  the 
receipt,  the  debtors  of  the  king,  and  perfons  in  debt  to 
them,  the  king  s  tenants,  and  the  officers  and  miniffers 
of  the  court,  are  privileged  to  fue  one  another,  or  any 
firanger,  and  to  be  fued  in  the  like  actions  as  are 
brought  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  and  common 
pleas. 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a  court  both 
of  law  and  equity.  The  court  of  law  is  held  in  the 
office  of  pleas,  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  before  the  barons  :  in  this  court,  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  a  debtor  or  accountant  to  the  king  ;  and 
the  leading  protefs  is  either  a  writ  of  fubpeena,  or  quo 
minus ,  which  laft  goes  into  V  ales,  xvhere  no  procels 
out  of  courts  oi  law  ought  to  run,  except  a  capias  utla- 
gatum. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham¬ 
ber,  before  the  treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons ;  but 
generally,  before  the  barons  only  :  the  lord  chief  ba¬ 
ron  being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes.  The  proceedings  of  this  part  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  are  by  Engliffi  bill  and  anfwer,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  plaintiff  here  muft  fet  forth,  that  he  is  a  debtor 
to  the  king,  whether  he  be  fo  or  not.  It  is  in  this 
court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhibit  bills  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  tithes,  &c.  Here  too  the  attorney- 
general  exhibits  bills  for  any  matters  concerning  the 
crown  ;  and  a  bill  may  be  exhibited  againft  the  king’s 
attorney  by  any  perfon  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  prol'e- 
cuted  againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  be  relieved 
therein  ;  in  which  cafe  the  plaintiff  is  to  attend  on  the 
attorney  general,  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  procure 
him  to  give  an  anfwer  thereto;  in  the  making  of  which 
he  may  call  in  any  perfon  interefted  in  the  caufe,  er 
any  officer,  or  others,  to  inftrufl  him,  that  the  king  be 
not  prejudiced  thereby  ;  and  his  anfwer  is  to  be  put  in 
without  oath. 

But,  befides  the  bufinefs  relating  to  debtors,  farmers, 
receivers,  accountants,  &c.  all  penal  puniffiroents,  in- 
truGon,  and  forfeitures  upon  popular  actions,  are  mat- 
»  3  A  ters 


omittedIn  V0L  ni*  P’  6l 3‘  Under  the  art‘cle  BlLL’  the  °ld  duty  °n  ftamPs  is  mentioned>  and  the  new  entirely 

The  following  are  the  duties  on  fuch  ftampsfor  the  year  1805.  The  duty  on  promiffory  notes  for  the  payment 
,  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  fum  not  exceeding  il.  is.  is  3d.  For  a  fum  exceeding  il.  is.  and  not 
2  'd*'  ’  F°r  a,  lum  exceeding  2k  2s.  and  not  5I.  5s. ;  pd.  For  a  fum  exceeding  cl.  cs.  and  not  20I.  ;  is. 

romi  ory  notes  by  the  Bank  or  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  or  the  Britiih  Linen  Company,  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand,  which  may  within  three  years  after  the  date  be  reiffued  after  payment,  when  the  fum  amounts  to,  and 
ffiall  not  exceed  look  ;  5s. 

B.ll  of  exchange,  draft,  order,  or  promiffory  or  other  note,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  40.  and  not 

exceeding  5I.  5s. ;  8d. — Otherwife  than  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  when  the  fum  ffiall  amount  to  1  - ».  and  Ihall 
not  exceed  5I.  js. ;  is. 

Bills  of  exchange,  draft,  order,  or  promiffory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  where  the  fum  Ihall  exceed  jl.  *>. 
and  not  30I.  ;  is.  6d.  Exceeding  30I.  and  not  50k  ;  os.  Above  50k  and  not  I  col. ;  3*.  Above  iocl.  and  not 
2°ok  ;  4s.  Above  200k  and  not  500k;  5s.  Above  500k  and  not  1000). ;  7s.  6d. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  fets,  where  the  fum  ffiall  not  exceed  100k  ;  for  each  bill  in  each  fet,  it- 
Exceeding  lock  and  not  2coh  ;  2s.  Exceeding  200k  and  not  500k  ;  3s.  Exceeding  500k  and  not  local. ;  44. 
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Exchequer,  ters  likewiie  cognizable  by  this  court  }  where  there 
Excile.  alfo  fits  a  puifne-baron,  who  adminifters  the  oaths  to 
v  high  ffieriffs,  bailiffs,  auditors,  receivers,  collectors, 
comptrollers,  furveyors,  and  fearchers  of  all  the  cuf- 
toms,  &c. 

The  exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  privileges 
and  jurifdiCtion  as  that  of  England  ;  and  all  matters 
competent  to  the  one  are  likewife  competent  to  the 
other. 

B/ach  Booh  of  the  EXCHEQUER,  is  a  book  under  the 
keeping  of  the  two  chafnberlains  of  the  exchequer  ; 
faid  to  have  been  compofed  in  1 175  by  Gervais  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  of  King  Henry  II.  and  divided  into 
feveral  chapters.  Herein  is  contained  a  defcription  of 
the  court  of  England,  as  it  then  Hood,  its  officers,  their 
ranks,  privileges,  wages,  perquifites,  power,  and  juril- 
diftion;  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  both  in  money, 
grain,  and  cattle.  Here  we  find,  that  for  one  (hilling, 
as  much  bread  might  be  bought  as  would  ferve  100 
men  a  whole  day  ;  that  the  price  of  a  fat  bullock  was 
only  12  (hillings,  and  a  (heep  four,  &c. 

Chancellor  of  the  EXCHEQUER.  See  CHANCELLOR. 

Exchequer  Bills.  By  ftatute  5  Ann.  c.  13.  the  lord 
treafurers  may  caufe  exchequer  bills  to  be  made  of  any 
fums  not  exceeding  1,500,0001.  for  the  ufe  of  the  war; 
and  the  duties  upon  boufes  were  made  chargeable  with 
4I.  10s.  per.  cent,  per  annum  to  the  bank  for  circulating 
them.  The  bank  not  paying  the  bills,  aftions  to  be 
brought  againft  the  Company,  and  the  money  and  da¬ 
mages  recovered  ;  and  if  any  exchequer  bills  be  loft, 
upon  affidavit  of  it  before  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
certificate  from  fuch  baron,  and  fecuiitv  to  pay  the  fame 
if  found,  duplicates  are  to  be  made  out :  alfo  when  bills 
are  defaced,  new  ones  (hall  be  delivered.  The  king, 
or  his  officers  in  the  exchequer,  by  former  ftatutes, 
might  borrow  money  upon  the  credit  of  bills,  payable 
on  demand,  with  interetl  after  the  rate  of  3d.  per  diem 
for  every  iool.  bill.  And  by  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  20. 
an  intereft  of  jd.  a  day  was  allowed  for  every  look 
But  12  W.  III.  c.  1.  lowered  the  intereft  on  tliefe  bills 
to  qd.  a-day  per  cent.  And  by  12  Ann.  c.  11.  it  is 
funk  to  2d.  a-dav.  Forging  exchequer  bills,  or  the  in- 
dorfements  thereof,  is  felony. 

EXCISE,  (from  the  Belgic  acciiffe ,  tributum,  “  tri¬ 
bute,”)  an  inland  duty  or  impofition,  paid  fometimes 
upon  the.  confumption  of  the  commodity,  or  frequently 
upon  the  wholefale,  which  is  the  laft  flage  before  the 
confumption.  This  is  doubtlefs,  impartially  fpeaking, 
the  moll  economical  way  of  taxing  the  fubjeff  ;  the 
charges  of  levying,  collecting,  and  managing  the  ex- 
cife  duties,  being,  cocfiderably  lefs  in  proportion  than 
in  other  branches  of  the  revenue.  It  alfo  renders  the 
commodity  cheaper  to  the  confumer,  than  charging  it 
with  cuftoms  to  the  fame  amount  would  do  ;  for  the 
reafon  juft  now  given,  becaufe  generally  paid  in  a  much 
later  ft  a  ge  of  it.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  rigour 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excife  laws  feem  hardly 
compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the 
frauds  that  might  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  unlefs  a  drift  watch  is  kept,  make  it  neceffary, 
wherever  it  is  efiablilhed,  to  give  the  officers  a  power 
of  entering  and  fearching  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  deal 
io  excifeable  commodities,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night  likewife,  And  the 
proceedings,  in  cafe  of  tranfgreffions,  are  fo  futnmary 
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and  fudden,  that  a  man  may  be  convicted  in  two  days  Excife. 

time  in  the  penalty  of  many  thoufand  pounds,  by  two  . v  ■ 

commiffioners  or  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  to  the  total  ex- 
clufion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  difregard  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  For  which  reafon,  though  Lord  Clarendon 
tells  us,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  earl  of  Bedford 
(who  was  made  lord  treafurer  by  King  Charles  I.  t<r 
oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have  fet  up  the  ex¬ 
cife  in  England,  yet  it  never  made  a  part  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  prince’s  revenue  ;  being  firft  introduced,  on 
the  model  of  the  Dutch  prototype,  by  the  parliament 
itfelf  after  its  rupture  with  the  crown.  Yet  fuch  was 
the  opinion  of  its  general  unpopularity,  that  when  in 
1642  “  afperfions  were  caft  by  malignant  perfons  upon 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  they  intended  to  introduce 
excifes,  the  houfe  for  its  vindication  therein  did  de¬ 
clare,  that  thefe  rumours  were  falfe  and  fcandalous, 
and  that  their  authors  ffiould  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  condign  puniftiment.”  Its  original  efta- 
bliffiment  was  in  1643,  anc*  progrefs  was  gradual; 
being  at  firft  laid  upon  tiiofe  perfons  and  commodities 
where  it  was  fuppofed  the  hardffiip  would  be  lead  per¬ 
ceivable,  viz.  the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  and  perry  ;  and  the  royalilts  at  Oxford  foon 
followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Weftminfter, 
by  impofing  a  fimilar  duty  :  both  fides  protefting  that 
it  ffiould  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  be  utterly  aboliffied.  But  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Weftminfter  foon  after  impofed  it  on  flefti, 
wine,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  other 
commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly  denominated  gene¬ 
ral:  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr  Pymme 
(who  feems  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  excife),  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  fignifying,  “  that  they 
had  proceeded  in  the  excife  to  many  particulars,  and 
intended  to  go  on  farther  ;  but  that  it  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  ufe  the  people  to  it  by  little  and  little.”— - 
And  afterwards,  when  the  nation  had  been  accuftomed 
to  it  for  a  feries  of  years,  the  fucceeding  champions  of 
liberty  boldly  and  openly  declared  “  the  impoft  of  ex¬ 
cife  to  be  the  mud  eafy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could 
be  laid  upon  the  people  ;”  and  accordingly  continued, 
it  during  the  whole  ufurpation.  Upon  King  Charles’s 
return,  it  having  then  been  long  efiablilhed,  and  its 
produce  well  known,  fome  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
crown,  in  12  Car.  II.  by  way  of  purchafe  for  the  feudal 
tenures  and  other  oppreffive  parts  of  the  hereditary  re¬ 
venue.  But,  from  its  firft  original  to  the  prefent  time, 
its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people.  It  has, 
neverthelels,  been  impofed  on  abundance  of  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  III.  and  every 
fucceeding  prince,  to  fupport  the  enormous  expences 
occafioned  by  our  wars  on  the  continent.  Thus  bran¬ 
dies  and  other  (pirits  are  now  excifed  at  the  diftillery  ; 
printed  filks  and  linens,  at  the  printer’s  ;  ftarch  and- 
hair  powder,  at  the  maker’s;  gold  and  filver  wife,  at 
the  wiredrawer’s ;  all  plate  whatfoever,  firft  in  the  hands 
of  the  vender,  who  pays  yearly  for  a  licenfe  Jo  fell  it, 
and  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  who  alfo 
pays  an  annual  duty  for  having  it  in  his  cuftody ;  and 
coaches  and  other  wheel  carriages,  for  which  the  occu¬ 
pier  is  excifed;  though  not  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  arbitrary  ftriiftnefs  with  regard  to  plate  and  coaches 
as  in  the  other  inftances.  To  thefe  we  may  add  coffeo 
and  tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa  pafte,  for  which  the  du¬ 
ty 
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ty  is  paid  by  the  retailer  j  all  artificial  wines,  com¬ 
monly  called  fweets  ;  paper  and  pafteboard,  firft  when 
made,  and  again  if  ftained  or  printed  5  malt,  as  before 
mentioned  ;  vinegars  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  glafs  ; 
for  all  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  ; 
hops,  for  which  the  perfon  that  gathers  them  is  an- 
fwerable  ;  candles  and  foap,  which  are  paid  for  at  the 
makers  ;  malt  liquors  brewed  for  fale,  which  are  ex- 
cifed  at  the  brewery  ;  cyder  and  perry  at  the  ven¬ 
der’s  ;  leather  and  Ikins,  at  the  tanner’s  j  and,  lately, 
tobacco,  at  the  manufacturer’s :  A  lilt,  which  no 
friend  to  his  country  would  wilh  to  fee  farther  in- 
creafed. 

The  excife  was  formerly  farmed  out :  but  is  now 
managed  for  the  king  by  commiffioners  in  both  king¬ 
doms,  who  receive  the  w  hole  produCt  of  the  excife,  and 
pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  Thefe  commiflioners  are 
nine  in  number  in  England,  and  five  in  Scotland.  The 
former  have  a  falary  of  ioool.  a-year,  the  latter  600I. 
They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  reward  but 
from  the  king  himfelf;  and  from  them  there  lies  an 
appeal  to  five  other  cummilTioners  called  commiffioners 
sf  appeals. 

EXCISION,  in  Surgery,  the  cutting  out,  or  cutting 
off,  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excision,  in  a  fcripture  fenfe,  means  the  cutting  off 
of  a  perfon  from  his  people,  by  way  of  punilhment  for 
fome  fin  by  him  committed.  The  Jews,  Selden  in¬ 
forms  us,  reckon  36  crimes,  to  which  they  pretend 
this  punilhment  is  due.  The  Rabbins  reckon  three 
kinds  of  excilion  ;  one,  which  deflroys  only  the  body  ; 
another,  which  deftroys  the  foul  only  •,  and  a  third, 
which  deftroys  both  body  and  foul.  The  firft  kind  cf 
excilion  they  pretend  is  an  untimely  death  ;  the  fecond 
is  an  utter  extindion  of  the  foul  ;  and  the  third,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  two  former :  thus,  making  the  foul  mortal 
or  immortal,  fays  Selden,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
mifbehaviour  and  wickednefs  of  the  people. 

EXCLAMATION.  See  Oratory,  N°  85. 
EXCLUSION,  or  Bill  of  Exclusion,  a  bill  pro- 
pofed  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
for  excluding  the  duke  of  York,  the  king’s  brother, 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Papift. 

EXCLUSIVE,  is  fometimes  ufed  adje&ively,  thus  5 
A  patent  carries  with  it  an  exclujive  privilege.  Some¬ 
times  advefbially  :  as,  He  fent  him  all  the  numbers  from 
N°  I45  to  N°  247  exclufve ;  that  is,  all  between  thefe 
two  numbers,  which  themfelves  were  excepted. 

EXCOECARI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccee.  See  Botany  Index. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclefiaftical  penal¬ 
ty  or  cenfure,  whereby  fuch  perfons  as  are  guilty  of 
any  notorious  crime  or  offence,  are  feparatcd  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  fpiritual 
advantages. 

Excommunication  is  founded  on  a  natural  right 
which  all  focieties  have,  of  excluding  out  of  their  body 
fuch  as  violate  the  laws  thereof ;  and  it  was  originally 
inftituted  for  preferving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but 
ambitious  ecclefiaftics  converted  it  by  degrees  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  inflicted  it 
on  the  moft  frivolous  occafions. 

I  he  power  of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
afls  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
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of  the  clergy,  who  diftinguilhed  it  into  the  greater  and  Excomn  a- 
lejfer.  The  Itfler  excommunication,  limply  called  apho-  nication. 
rifmos,  “  feparation  or  fufpenfion,”  confifted  in  exclud-  — 
mg  men  from  the  participation  of  the  eucharift,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  But  they  were  not  expelled  the 
church  ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  prelent  at 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fermons,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  This  ex- 
communication  was  inflicted  for  leffer  crimes  j  fuch  as 
neglecting  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church,  milbe- 
haviour  in  it,  and  the  like. 

The  greater  excommunication,  called  panteles  apho - 
rifmos ,  “  total  feparation  and  anathema,”  confided  in 
an  abfolute  and  entire  exclufion  from  the  church  and 
the  participation  of  all  its  rites.  When  any  perfon  was 
thus  excommunicated,  notice  of  it  was  given  by  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  moft  eminent  churches  all  over  the 
world,  that  they  might  all  confirm  this  aCt  of  difcipline, 
by  refilling  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  commu¬ 
nion.  The  confequences  of  this  latter  excommunica¬ 
tion  were  very  terrible.  The  excommunicated  perfon 
was  avoided  in  civil  commerce  and  outward  converfa- 
tion.  No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  his  houfe,  nor 
eat  at  the  fame  table  with  him  ;  and  when  dead,  he 
was  denied  the  folemn  rites  of  burial. 

The  Romilh  pontifical  takes  notice  of  three  kinds  of 
excommunication.  1.  The  minor,  incurred  by  thofe 
who  have  any  correfpondence  with  an  excommunica¬ 
ted  perfon.  2.  -The  major,  which  falls  upon  thofe  who 
difobey  the  commands  of  the  holy  fee,  or  refufe  to  fub- 
mit  to  certain  points  of  difcipline  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  are  excluded  from  the  church  militant  and 
triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and  his  an¬ 
gels.  3.  Anathema,  which  is  properly  that  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  pope  againft  heretical  princes  and  countries. 

In  former  ages,  thefe  papal  fulminations  were  moft  ter¬ 
rible  things  ;  but  at  prefent,  they  are  formidable  to 
none  but  a  few  petty  ftates  of  Italy. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek  church,  cuts  off  the 
offender  from  all  communion  with  the  318  fathers  of 
the  firft  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the  faints  ;  configns 
him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Judas ;  and  con¬ 
demns  his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  dint 
or  piece  of  fteel,  unlefs  he  humbles  himfelf  and  makes 
atonement  for  his  fins  by  a  fincere  repentance.  The 
form  abounds  with  dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the 
Greeks  affert,  that  if  a  perfon  dies  excommunicated, 
the  devil  enters  into  the  lifelefs  corpfe  ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  cut 
his  body  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  wine.  It  is  a  cuf- 
tom  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalem  annually  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome  •,  on  which 
occafion,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony, 
he  drives  a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 
mark  of  malediction. 

1  he  form  of  excommunication  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  anciently  ran  thus  :  “  By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  Mary  the  bleffed  mother  of  God,  we  excommuni¬ 
cate,  anathematize,  and  fequefter  from  the  pale  of  the 
holy  mother  church,”  &c.  ’1  he  1  aides  of  excommu- 

cation  in  England  are,  contempt  of  the  bithop’* 
court,  herefy,  negliCt  of  public  worlhip  and  tha  facra- 
ments,  incontinently,  adultery,  finiony,  &c.  It  is  de- 
feribed  to  be  twofold.  The  lefs  is  an  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
3  A  2  fure. 
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Excommu-  fure,  excluding  the  party  from  the  participation  of  the 
ideation.  facraments  :  the  greater  proceeds  farther,  and  excludes 

‘““'v - -  him  not  only  from  thefe,  but  from  the  company  of  all 

Chrifrians.  *  But  if  the  judge  of  any  fpiritual  court 
excommunicates  a  man  for  a  caufe  of  which  he  hath 
not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  ac¬ 
tion  again!!  him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  alfo  liable 
to  be  indicted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king. 

Heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  confi- 
dered  in  a  ferious  light,  there  are,  notwithftanding, 
many  obftinate  or  profligate  men,  who  would  defpile 
the  brulum  fulmen  of  mere  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  efpe- 
cially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  furrogate  in  the 
country,  for  railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non¬ 
payment  of  fees  or  colts,  or  other  trivial  caufe.  The 
common  law,  therefore,  compaflionately  Iteps  in  to 
their  aid,  and  kindly  lends  a  fupporting  hand  to  an 
otherwife  tottering  authority.  Imitating  herein  the 
policy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  among  whom,  according 
to  Ccefar,  whoever  were  interdicted  by  the  druids  from 
their  facrifices,  “  In  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
habentur  :  ab  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  ecrum  fermo- 
nemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi 
accipiant:  neque  eis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  ho- 
nos  ullus  communicator. ”  And  fo  with  us,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  an  excommunicated  perfon  is  difabled  to  do 
any  aft  that  is  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  \%  probus 
et  /eg  a /is  homo.  He  cannot  ferve  upon  juries  ;  cannot  be 
a  witnefs  in  any  court  5  and,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
cannot  bring  an  aftion,  either  real  or  perfonal,  to  reco¬ 
ver  lands  or  money  due  to  him.  Nor  is  this  the  whole : 
for  if,  within  40  days  after  the  fentence  has  been  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  church,  the  offender  does  not  fubmit  and 
abide  by  the  fentence  of  the  fpiritual  court,  the  bilhop 
may  certify  fuch  contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery. 
Upon  which  there  iffues  out  a  writ  to  the  Iheriff  of  the 
county,  called  from  the  biihop’s  certificate  a  fxgnifica- 
vit ;  or  from  its  eflfeft,  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capi¬ 
endo  :  and  the  (heriff  (hall  thereupon  take  the  offen¬ 
der  and  imprifon  him  in  the  county  jail,  till  he  is  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  church,  and  fuch  reconciliation  certifi¬ 
ed  by  the  bilhop  ;  upon  which  another  writ  de  excom¬ 
municato  deliberando,  iffues  out  of  chancery  to  deliver 
and  releafe  him. 

Excommunication  was  alfo  pra&ifed  among  the 
Jews,  who  ufed  to  expel  from  their  fynagogue  fuch  as 
had  committed  any  grievous  crime.  See  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St  John,  ix.  22.  xii.  42.  xvi.  2.  And  Jo- 
feph.  Antiq.  Jud.lib.  ix.cap.  22.  and  lib.  xvi.  cap.  2. 

Godwyn,  in  his  Mofes  and  Aaron,  diftinguifhes  three 
degrees,  or  kinds,  of  excommunication  among  the 
Jews.  The  firft  he  finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22. 
The  fecond  in  1  Cor.  v.  5.  And  the  third  in  I  Cor. 
xvi.  22.  See  Niddui. 

The  rule  of  the  Benediftines  gives  the  name  excom¬ 
munication  to  the  being  excluded  from  the  oratory,  and 
the  common  table  of  the  houfe,  in  our  inns  of  court 
called  difeommoning.  This  was  the  punilhment  of  fuch 
monks  as  came  too  late. 

Excommunication,  or  a  being  fecluded  from  a 
participation  in  the  mylleries  of  religion,  was  alfo  in 
ufe  under  paganifm. 

Such  as  were  thus  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to 
aflift  or  attend  at  the  facrifices,  or  enter  within  the 
temples;  and  were  afterwards  delivered  over  to  the 


demonsand  furies  of  hell,  with  certain  imprecations  ;  Exconuno- 
which  was  called  among  the  Romans  dir  is  devovere.  nication. 
See  Execration.  B 

The  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  xcrement. 
likewife,  made  ufe  of  excommunication  again!!  rebels; 
and  interdidled  the  communion  of  their  mylleries  to 
fuch  as  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  their  decilions.  See 
Druids. 

EXCORIATION,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
galling  or  rubbing  off  the  cuticle,  efpecially  of  the 
parts  between  the  thighs  and  about  the  anus.  In  adults, 
it  is  occafioned  by  riding,  much  walking,  or  other  ve¬ 
hement  exercife,  and  may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  ap¬ 
plications.  In  children  there  is  often  an  excoriation, 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  the  pudenda,  chiefly  of  the 
groin  and  ferotum,  but  likewife  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places  ;  proceeding 
from  the  acrimony  of  urine  and  fweat ;  and  occafioning 
itching  pains,  crying,  watching,  reltleffnefs,  &c.  Tu 
remedy  this,  the  parts  affedled  may  be  often  walhed 
with  warm  water,  and  fprinkled  with  drying  powders, 
as  chalk,  hartlhorn,  but  efpecially  tutty,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  cerufs,  which  may  be  tied  loofely  in  a  rag, 
and  the  powder  Ihook  out  on  the  parts. 

EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  difeharged  out  of  the 
body  of  animals  after  digellion  ;  or  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  aliment,  mixed  with  the  bile,  faliva,  and  other  fluids. 

Urine  and  the  feces  are  the  grofs  excrements  that  are 
difeharged  out  of  the  bladder  or  belly.  Other  excre¬ 
ments  are  the  various  humours  that  are  fecrcted  from 
the  blood  through  the  different  drainers  in  the  body, 
and  which  ferve  for  feveral  ufes  ;  fuch  as  the  faliva, 
fweat,  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  femen, 
nails,  the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals. 

Alchemilfs,  who  have  fought  everywhere  for  their 
great  worh,  as  they  called  it,  have  particularly  operat¬ 
ed  much  on  the  excrements  of  men  and  other  animals; 
but  philofophical  chemiftry  has  acquired  no  know¬ 
ledge  from  all  thefe  alchemical  labours,  from  the  ob- 
feurity  with  which  their  authors  have  deferibed  them. 

The  L  hilofophic  chemifls  have  not  much  examined  ani¬ 
mal  excrements.  Of  thefe  Homberg  is  the  only  one 
who  has  particularly  analyzed  and  examined  human 
ordure  ;  and  this  was  done  to  fatisfy  an  alchemical 
project  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  pretended  that  from 
this  matter  a  white  oil  could  be  obtained,  without 
fmell,  and  capable  of  fixing  mercury  into  filver.  The 
oil  was  found  by  Homberg,  but  mercury  was  not  fixed 
by  it. 

"  The  labours  of  this  able  chemift  were  not,  however, 
ufelefs,  like  thofe  of  the  alchemilxs ;  becaufe  he  has 
clearly  related  the  experiments  he  made  on  this  matter, 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Thefe 
experiments  are  curious,  and  teach  feveral  effential 
things  concerning  the  nature  of  excrements.  The  re- 
fult  of  thefe  experiments  is  as  follows  :  Frelh  human 
feces,  being  diftilled  to  drynefs  in  a  water  bath,  fur- 
nilh  a  clear,  watery,  infipid  liquor,  of  a  difagreeable, 
fmell,  but  which  contains  no  volatile  alkali  ;  which  is 
a  proof  that  this  matter,  although  nearly  in  a  putrefac¬ 
tive  Hate,  is  not  however  putrefied  ;  for  all  fubllances 
really  putrid  furnilh  with  this  degree  of  heat  a  ma- 
nifelt  volatile  alkali  *.  The  dry  refiduum  of  the  fore-  *  See  Pn~ 
going  experiment,  being  diftilled  in  a  retort  with  a trefaituu- 
graduated  fire,  furnilhes  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  and 

fait, 
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Excrement  fait,  a  fetid  oil,  and  leaves  a  refiduous  coal.  Thefe  are 
II  the  fame  fubftances  tvhich  are  obtained  from  all  animal 

.  Ex^at-  matters. 

Human  feces,  diluted  and  lixiviated  in  water,  fur- 
nifli  by  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  water  an  oily 
fait  of  a  nitrous  nature,  which  deflagrates  like  nitre 
upon  ardent  coals,  and  which  inflames  in  clofe  veflels 
when  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  The  fame  matter 
yielded  to  Homberg,  who  treated  it  by  a  complete 
fermentation  or  putrefadlion,  excited  by  a  digeflion 
duriog  40  days  in  a  gentle  water-bath  heat,  and  who 
afterwards  diftilled  it,  an  oil  without  colour,  and  with¬ 
out  bad  fmell,  and  fuch  as  he  endeavoured  to  find  ; 
but  which  did  not,  as  we  faid  before,  fix  mercury  into 
lilver. 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  every  pre¬ 
ternatural  tumour  which  arifes  upon  the  (kin,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle.  If  they  are  born  with 
a  perfon,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  are  called  ruevi 
tnaterni ,  or  marks  from  the  mother  ;  but  if  the  tu¬ 
mour  is  large,  fo  as  to'  depend  from  the  fkin,  like  a 
flelhy  mafs,  it  is  then  called  a  farcoma.  See  Surgery. 

EXCRETION,  or  Secretion,  in  Medicine ,  a  fe- 
paration  of  fome  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  means 
of  the  glands.  Excretions,  by  which  we  mean  thofe 
that  evacuate  fuperfluous  and  heterogeneous  humours, 
purify  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  the  humours  which  are  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  blood  are  excreted  by  the  glands,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  aliment. 

EXCRETORY,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  little  dufls  or  veflels,  deftined  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  fluid,  fecreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other 
vifcera,  for  the  excretion  of  it  in  the  appropriated 
places. 

EXCUBIiE,  in  antiquity,  the  watches  and  guards 
kept  in  the  day  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  are 
contradiftinguifhed  from  the  vigi/ice  which  were  kept 
in  the  night.  The  excubice  were  placed  either  at  the 
gates  and  intrenchments  or  in  the  camp  ;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  there  was  allowed  a  whole  manipulus  to  attend  be¬ 
fore  the  pratorium ,  and  four  foldiers  to  the  tent  of 
every  tribune.  The  excubice  at  the  gates  of  the  camp, 
and  at  the  entrenchments,  were  properly  called  Jlationes. 
One  company  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  liorfe  were  af- 
figned  to  each  of  the  four  gates  every  day.  To  de- 
fert  their  poll,  or  abandon  their  corps  of  guards,  was  an 
unpardonable  crime. 

The  triarii,  as  the  mofl  honourable  order  of  foldiers, 
were  excufed  from  the  ordinary  watches;  yet  being 
placed  oppofite  to  the  equites,  they  were  obliged  to  have 

an  eye  over  them. 

Letters  of  EXCULPATION,  in  Scots  Law ,  a 
writ  or  fummons  iffued  by  authority  of  the  court  of 
judiciary,  at  the  inflance  of  a  pannel,  for  citing  wit- 
nefles  to  prove  his  defences,  or  his  objedlions  to  any  of 
the  jury  or  witneffes  cited  againfl  him. 

EXCUSATI,  in  church  hiflory,  a  term  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  Haves,  who  flying  to  any  church  for  fanfluarv, 
were  excufed  and  pardoned  by  their  mailers;  but  thefe 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oatli  to  the  purpofe  before 
they  could  have  them  again  ;  and,  if  they  broke  the 
oath,  they  were  punilhed  and  fined  as  perfons  guilty 
of  perjury. 

EXEAT,  in  church  difcipline,  a  Latin  term  ufed 
for  a  permiflion  which  a  bifhop  grants  a  pried  to  go 
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out  of  his  diocefe  ;  or  an  abbot  to  a  religious  to  go  Exeat 
out  of  his  monaftery.  || 

EXECRATION,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punith-  Execution. 

ment,  confiding  of  direful  curfes  and  marks  of  infamy  :  - r~~“ 

fuch  was  that  ufed  againfl  Philip  king  of  Macedon 
by  the  Athenians.  A  general  alfembly  of  the  people 
being  called,  they  made  a  decree,  that  all  the  ftatues 
and  images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  anceftors,  (hould 
be  demolilhed,  and  their  very  name  razed;  that  all 
the  feflivals,  facred  rites,  priefts,  and  whatever  elfe  had 
been  inftituted  in  honour  of  him,  fliould  be  profaned  ; 
that  the  very  places  where  there  had  been  any  monu¬ 
ment  or  infeription  to  his  honour,  Ihould  be  deteflable  ; 
that  nothing  (hould  be  fet  up,  or  dedicated  in  them, 
which  could  be  done  in  clean  places;  and,  laflly,  that 
the  priefts,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  Athenian 
people,  allies,  armies,  and  fleets,  (hould  as  many  times 
deteil  and  execrate  Philip,  his  children,  kingdom,  land 
and  fea  forces,  and  the  whole  race  and  name  of  the 
Macedonians. 

At  the  taking  and  demolilhing  of  cities,  it  was 
ufual  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  curfes  upon,  and  load  with  direful  execrations, 
the  rebuilders  of  them. 

EXECUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  act  of  ac- 
complifhing,  finifhing,  or  achieving  any  thing. 

Execution,  in  Law ,  the  completing  or  finifhing 
fome  a  cl,  as  of  judgment,  deed,  &c.  and  it  ufually  fig- 
nifies  the  obtaining  poffeflion  of  any  thing  recovered 
by  judgment  of  law. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  executions:  the  one  final;  and  the  other  a  quoufque, 
that  tends  to  an  end.  An  execution  final  is  that  which 
makes  money  of  the  defendant’s  goods,  or  extends  to 
his  lands  and  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  fame  in  fatisfadlion  ;  and  this  is  the  end  of 
the  fuit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king’s  writ  requires  to 
be  done.  The  writ  of  execution  with  a  quoufque, 
though  it  tends  to  an  end,  yet  is  not  final,  as  in  the  cafe 
capias  ad fatisfic.  where  the  defendant’s  body  is  to  be 
taken,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  be  falisfied  for 
his  debt.  See  Capias. 

Executions  are  either  in  perfonal,  real,  or  mixed  ac¬ 
tions.  In  a  perfonal  aflion,  the  execution  may  be  made 
three  ways,  viz.  by  the  writs  of  capias  ad fatisfaciendurn, 
againfl  the  body  of  the  defendant ;  fieri  facias,  againfl 
his  goods;  or  e legit,  againfl  his  lands.  See  FIERI  Facias 
and  Eeegit. 

In  a  real  and  mixed  adlion,  the  execution  is  by  writ 
of  habere facias fafinam,  and  habere  pojfefjionem* .  Writs  *  See  TL:~ 
of  execution  bind  the  property  of  goods  only  from  the^rre. 
time  of  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  Ihcriff;  but  the 
land  is  bound  from  the  day  of  the  judgment  obtained  : 
and  here  the  fale  of  any  goods  for  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  after  a  judgment,  and  before  the  execution  award¬ 
ed,  will  be  good.  It  is  otherwife  as  to  lands,  of  which 
execution  may  be  made,  even  on  a  purchafe  after  the 
judgment,  though  the  defendant  fell  fuch  land  before 
execution.  Likewife,  (heriffs  may  deliver  in  execution 
all  the  lands  whereof  others  (hall  be  feized  in  trull  for 
him  againfl  whom  execution  is  had  on  a  judgment, 

&c. 

\\  hen  any  judgment  is  figned,  the  execution  may 
be  taken  out  immediately  thereon  ;  but  if  it  be  not  if¬ 
fued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after,  where  there  i*  no 

fault 
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Execution,  fault.  in  the  defendant,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  injunction, 
writ  of  error,  &c.  there  muft  be  a  fcire  facias ,  to  re¬ 
vive  the  judgment  \  though,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  out 
any  writ  of  execution  within  the  year,  he  may  continue 
it  after  the  year  is  expired.  After  judgment  againft 
the  defendant,  in  an  aftion  wherein  fpecial  bail  is  given, 
the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  have  execution  againft  fueh 
defendant,  or  againft  his  bail  :  but  this  is  underftood 
where  the  defendant  does  not  render  himfelf,  accord- 
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bail 


and  execution 
a  bail,  till 


mg  to  law,  in  fafeguard  of  the 

may  not  regularly  be  fued  forth  againft  a  bail,  till  a 
default  is  returned  againft  the  principal  :  alfo  if  the 
plaintiff  takes  the  bail,  he  (hall  never  take  the  principal. 
It  is  held  that  an  execution  may  be  executed  after  the 
death  of  the  defendant  :  for  his  executor,  being  privy 
thereto,  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  teftator.  The  execu¬ 
tion  is  an  entire  thing,  fo  that  he  who  begins  muft  end 
it  ;  therefore,  a  new  (heriff  may  dillrain  an  old  one,  to 

a  diftringas,  and  to  bring  the 


f  See  Judg¬ 
ment. 


Blackjl. 

Comment. 


fell  the  goods  feized  on 
money  into  court. 

Execution,  in  criminal  cafes,  the  completion  of 
'human  punifhment.  This  follows  judgment  -f- ;  and 
rauft  in  all  cafes,  capital  as  well  as  otherwife,  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  legal  officer,  the  (heriff  or  his  deputy  ; 
whole  warrant  for  fo  doing  was  anciently  by  precept 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward,  upon  the 
execution  of  a  peer  :  though,  in  the  court  of  the  peers 
in  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king.  Af¬ 
terwards  it  was  eftablilhed,  that  in  cafe  of  life,  the 
judge  may  command  execution  to  be  done  without  any 
writ.  And  now  the  ufage  is,  for  the  judge  to  fign  the 
kalendar  or  lift  of  all  the  prifoners  names,  with  their 
feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left  with 
the  (heriff.  As  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  written  op- 
pofite  to  the  prifoner’s  name,  “  let  him  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  formerly  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbre¬ 
viation,  11  ftf.  per.  col.”  for  “  fufpendatur  per  collum .” 
And  this  is  the  only  warrant  that  the  fheriff  has  for 
fo  material  an  aft  as  the  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 
It  may  certainly  afford  matter  of  fpeculation,  that  in 
civil  caufes  there  (hould  be  fuch  a  variety  of  writs  of 
execution  to  recover  a  trifling  debt,  iffued  in  the  king’s 
name,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  court,  without  which 
the  (heriff  cannot  legally  ftir  one  ftep  j  and  yet  that  the 
execution  of  a  man,  the  molt  important  and  terrible 
ta(k  of  any,  (hould  depend  upon  a  marginal  note. 

The  (heriff,  upon  receipt  of  his  warrant,  is  to  do 
execution  within  a  convenient  time  :  which  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  alfo  left  at  large.  In  London,  indeed,  a  more 
folemn  and  becoming  exaftnefs  is  ufed,  both  as  to  the 
warrant  of  execution  and  the  time  of  executing  there¬ 
of  :  for  the  recorder,  after  reporting  to  the  king  in 
perfon  the  cafe  of  the  feveral  prifoners,  and  receiving 
his  royal  pleafure,  that  the  law  muft  take  its  courfe, 
iffues  his  warrant  to  the  (heriffs,  direfting  them  to  do 
execution  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  affigned.  And 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  if  the  prifoner  be  tried 
at  the  bar,  or  brought  there  by  habeas  corpus ,  a  rule 
is  made  for  his  execution  j  either  fpecifying  the  time 
and  place,  or  leaving  it  to  the  diferetion  of  the  (heriff. 
And,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  ftatute  25  Geo.  II. 
c.  37.  it  is  enafted  that,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  judge 
(hall  in  his  fentence  direft  execution  to  be  performed 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  fentence  paffed.  But, 


otherwife,  the  time  and  place  of  execution  are  by  law  Execution, 
no  part  of  the  judgment.  It  has  been  well  obferved, v— — v—- 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  punifhment 
(hould  follow  the  crime  as  early  as  poflible  ;  that  the 
profpeft  of  gratification  or  advantage,  which  tempts  a 
man  to  commit  the  crime,  (hould  inftantly  awake  the 
attendant  idea  of  punifhment.  Delay  of  execution 
ferves  only  to  feparate  thefe  ideas  ;  and  then  the  exe¬ 
cution  itfelf  affefts  the  minds  of  the  fpeftators  rather 
as  a  terrible  fight,  than  as  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  tranfgrefiion. 

The  (heriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution, 
by  fubftituting  one  death  for  another,  without  being 
guilty  of  felony  himfelf.  It  is  held  alfo  by  Sir  Ed- 
tvard  Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  even  the  king 
cannot  change  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  by  altering 
the  hanging  or  burning  into  beheading  ;  though,  when 
beheading  is  part  of  the  fentence,  the  king  may  remit 
the  reft.  And,  notwithflanding  feme  examples  to  the 
contrary,  Sir  Edward  Coke  ftrongly  maintains,  thatjw- 
dicandum  ejl  legibus ,  non  exemp/is.  But  others  have 
thought,  and  more  juftly,  that  this  prerogative,  being 
founded  in  mercy,  and  immemorially  exercifed  by  the 
crown,  is  part  of  the  common  law.  For  hitherto,  in 
every  inftance,  all  thefe  exchanges  have  been  for  more 
merciful  kinds  of  death  ;  and  how  far  this  may  alfo 
fall  within  the  king’s  power  of  granting  conditional 
pardons  (viz.  by  remitting  a  fevere  kind  of  death,  on 
condition  that  the  criminal  fubmits  to  a  milder)  is  a 
matter  that  may  bear  confideration.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  when  Lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the  popiflr 
plot  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  the  then  (heriffs 
of  London,  having  received  the  king’s  writ  for  behead¬ 
ing  him,  petitioned  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  a  command 
or  order  from  their  lordfhips,  how  the  faid  judgment 
(hould  be  executed  :  for,  he  being  profecuted  by  im¬ 
peachment,  they  entertained  a  notion  (which  is  faid  to 
have  been  countenanced  by  Lord  Ruffel),  that  the  king 
could  not  pardon  any  part  of  the  fentence.  The  lords 
refolved,  that  the  fcruples  of  the  (heriffs  were  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and  declared,  that  the  king’s  writ  ought  to  be 
obeyed.  Difappointed  of  railing  a  flame  ip  that  affem- 
bly,  they  immediately  fignified  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  one  of  their  members,  that  they  were  not  fatis- 
fied  as  to  the  powers  of  the  faid  writ.  That  houfe  took 
two  days  to  confider  of  it  $  and  then  fullenly  refolved, 
that  the  houfe  was  content  that  the  (heriff  do  execute 
Lord  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body.  It 
is  farther  related,  that  when  afterwards  the  fame  Lord 
Ruffel  was  condemned  for  high  treafon  upon  indiftment, 
the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  ignominious  part  of  the 
fentence,  obferved,  “  That  his  lordlhip  would  now  find 
he  was  poffeffed  of  that  prerogative,  which  in  the  cafe 
of  Lord  Stafford  he  had  denied  him.”  One  can  hardly 
determine  (at  this  diftance  from  thofe  turbulent  times), 
which  moft  to  difapprove  of,  the  indecent  and  fangui- 
nary  zeal  of  the  fubjeft,  or  the  cool  and  cruel  farcafm 
of  the  fovereign. 

To  conclude  :  It  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  judgment  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be 
not  thoroughly  killed,  but  revives,  the  (heriff  muft  hang 
him  again.  For  the  former  hanging  was  no  execution 
of  the  fentence  ;  and,  if  a  falfe  tendernefs  were  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  fuch  cafes,  a  multitude  of  collufions  might 
enfue.  Nay,  even  while  abjurations  were  in  force,  fuch 
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Execution  a  criminal,  fo  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to  take  fanc- 
||  tuary  and  abjure  the  realm  ;  but  his  fleeing  to  fan&uary 
L^ftnp.ar.  was  hgjd  an  efcape  ;n  (fog  officer. 

"~v  Execution,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  See  Law  Index. 

Execution,  in  the  French  mufic,  is  ufed  to  denote 
the  manner  of  finging,  or  of  the  performance  of  a  fong. 
“  As  to  the  manner  of  finging,  called  in  France  execu¬ 
tion,  no  nation  may,  with  any  probability,  difpute  it 
■with  the  French.  If  the  French,  by  their  commerce 
with  the  Italians,  have  gained  a  bolder  compofition,  the 
Italians  have  made  their  advantage  of  the.  French,  in 
learning  of  them  a  more  polite,  moving,  and  exquifite 
execution.”  St  Evremond. 

EXECUTI\  E  power.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  veiled  by  our  laws  in  a 
Angle  perfon,  the  king  or  queen  for  the  time  being. 
See  the  article  King. 

The  executive  power,  in  this  ftate,  hath  «  right  to 
a  negative  in  parliament,  i.  e.  to  refufe  affent  to  any 
ads  offered  5  otberwife  the  two  other  branches  of  legi- 
flative  power  would,  or  might,  become  defpotic. 

EXECUTOR,  a  perfon  nominated  by  a  teflator,  to 
take  care  to  fee  his  will  and  teftament  executed  or  per¬ 
formed,  and  his  effects  difpofed  of  according  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  will.  See  Law. 

Executor,  in  Scots  Law,  fignifies  either  the  perfon 
entitled  tofucceed  to  themoveable  eflate  of  one  deceafed, 
or  who  by  law  or  fpecial  appointment  is  intruded  with 
the  adminiftration  of  it. 

EXECUTORY,  in  Law,  is  where  an  eflate  in  fee, 
that  is,  made  by  deed  or  fine,  Is  to  be  executed  after¬ 
wards  by  entry,  livery,  or  writ.  Leafe  for  years,  an¬ 
nuities,  conditions,  &c.  are  termed  inheritances  execu- 

ton/. 

EXECUTRY,  in  Scots  Law,  is  the  moveable  eflate 
falling  to  the  executor.  Under  executry,  or  moveables, 
is  comprehended  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf,  or  can 
be  moved ;  fucb  as  corns,  cattle,  furniture,  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  &c. 

EXEDR./E,  in  antiquity,  denoted  halls  with  many 
feats,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  men  of 
learning,  met  for  difconrfe  and  difputation.  The  word 
occurs  in  ecclefiaftical  writers  as  a  general  name  for 
fuch  buildings  as  were  diflinfl  from  the  main  body  of 
the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  church 
taken  in  its  largefl  fenfe.  Among  the  exedrae  the  chief 
was  the  Baptistery. 

EXEGESIS,  a  difcourfe  by  way  of  explanation  or 
comment  upon  any  fubjecl.  In  the  Scotch  univerfities, 
there  is  an  exercife  among  the  fludents  in  divinity,  call¬ 
ed  an  exegefis,  in  which  a  queflion  is  flated  by  the  re- 
fpondent,  who  is  then  oppofed  by  two  or  three  other 
fludents  in  their  turns  ;  during  which  time  the  profef- 
for  moderates,  and  folves  the  difficulties  which  the  re- 
fpondent  cannot  overcome. 

EXEGEl'ES,  (formed  of  “  I  explain,”) 

among  the  Athenians,  perfons  learned  in  the  laws, 
whom  the  judges  ufed  to  confult  in  capital  caufes. 

EXEGETICA,  in  Algebra,  the  art  of  finding,  ei¬ 
ther  in  numbers  or  lines,  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  a 
problem,  according  as  the  problem  is  either  numerical 
or  geometrical. 

EXEMPLAR,  a  model,  or  original,  to  be  imitated 
#r  copied.  See  Model. 

Exemplar  alfo  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  conceived 


or  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  artift,  whereby  he  con-  ExempWr 
du£ls  his  work.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Caefar,  which  a  H 
painter  has  in  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  mike  a  pifture  E**rci‘fe. 
of  Caefar.  »—  ■' 

EXEMPLIFICATION  of  Letters  Potent,  denotes 
an  exemplar,  or  copy  of  letters  patent,  made  from  the 
enrolment  thereof,  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal  of 
England.  Such  exemplifications  are  as  effectual  to  be 
fhowed  or  pleaded,  as  the  letters  patent  themfelves. 

EXEM  P 1  ION,  in  Law,  a  privilege  to  be  free  from 
fome  fervice  of  appearance  :  thus,  barons  and  peers  of 
the  realm  are,  on  account  of  their  dignity,  exempted 
from  being  tworn  upon  inquefts  ;  and  knights,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  others,  from  appearing  at  the  fneriff’s  turn. 

Perfons  of  70  years  of  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are  alfo 
by  law  exempted  from  ferving  on  juries ;  and  juflices  of 
the  peace,  attorneys,  &c.  from  parilh  offices. 

EXERCISE,  among  phyficians,  fuch  an  agitation 
of  the  body  as  produces  falutary  effects  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Exercife  may  be  faid  to  be  either  active  or  paflive. 

The  adtive  is  walking,  hunting,  dancing,  playing  at 
bowls,  and  the  like  ;  as  alfo  fpeaking  and  other  la¬ 
bour  of  the  body  and  mind.  The  paflive  is  riding  in 
a  coach,  on  horleback,  or  in  any  other  manner.  Ex¬ 
ercife  may  be  continued  to  a  beginning  of  wearinefs, 
and  ought  to  be  ufed  before  dinner  in  a  pure  light 
air  ;  for  which  reafon,  journeys,  and  going  into  the 
country,  contribute  greatly  to  preferve  and  re-eftablifh 
health. 

Exercife  increafes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  atte¬ 
nuates  and  divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
perfpiration,  as  well  as  a  due  fecretion  of  all  the  hu¬ 
mours  ;  for  it  accelerates  the  animal  fpirits,  and  facili¬ 
tates  their  diftribution  into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 

(Lengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps  di- 
geftion.  Whence  it  arifes,  that  thofe  who  accuflom 
themfelves  to  exercife  are  generally  very  robufl,  and  fel- 
dom  fubjefl  to  difeafes. 

Boerhaave  recommends  bodily  exercife  in  difeafes  of 
a  weak  and  lax  fibre.  By  riding  on  horfeback,  fays 
his  commentator,  the  pendulous  vifeera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  are  fhaken  every  moment,  and  gently  rubbed  as 
it  were  one  againft  another,  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
pure  air  afts  on  the  lungs  w  ith  greater  force.  But  it  i- 
to  be  obferved  that  a  weak  man  thould  not  ride  with  a 
full  flomach,  but  either  before  dinner,  or  after  the  di- 
geftion  is  nearly  finifhed  ;  for  when  the  flomach  is  di- 
flended,  weak  people  do  not  bear  thefe  concuflions  of 
the  horfe  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the  prinne  vi:e 
are  nearly  empty,  the  remaining  feces  are  difeharged  bv 
this  concuflion.  Sailing  in  a  (hip  is  alfo  an  exercife  of 
great  ufe  to  weak  people.  If  the  veffel  moves  with  an 
even  motion,  by  increafing  perfpiration  it  ufually  ex¬ 
cites  a  wonderful  alacrity,  creates  an  appetite,  and  pro¬ 
motes  digeftion.  Thefe  exercifes  are  more  efpccially 
ferviceable  to  weak  people  ;  but,  in  order  to  (Lengthen 
the  body  by  mufcular  motion,  running  and  bodily  ex¬ 
ercifes  are  to  be  ufed.  In  thefe  we  Ihould  begin  with 
the  mod  gentle,  fuch  as  walking,  and  increafe  it  by  de¬ 
grees  til]  we  come  to  running.  Thofe  exercifes  of  the 
body  are  more  efpecially  ferviceable  which  give  delight 
to  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c.  ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  wifdom  of  antiquity  appointed 
rewards  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  thefe  gymnaitic  ex¬ 
ercifes, 
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Exercife.  erciies,  that  by  this  means  the  bodies  of  their  youth 
might  be  hardened  for  warlike  toils. 

As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  mode¬ 
rate  exercife,  fo  violent  exercife  diffipates  the  fpirits, 
-weakens  the  body,  deftroys  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres, 
and  exhaufts  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  acute  and  mortal  fevers  often  ariie  from  too 
violent  exercife  of  the  body  •  for  the  motion  of  the 
venous  blood  towards  the  heart  being  quickened  by  the 
contra&ion  of  the  raufcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus 
depleted,  the  arteries  more  eaflly  propel  their  contain¬ 
ed  humours  through  the  fmalleft  extremities  into  tho 
now  lefs  refilling  veins ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  will  be  increafed  through  all  the  veflels. 

But  this  cannot  be  performed  without  applying  the 
humours  oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  to  the  fecre- 
tory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whence  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  will  be  diflipated,  and  what  remains 
will  be  infpilTated  ;  and  by  the  greater  aflion  of  the 
veflels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  reading 
fluids  upon  the  veflels,  the  blood  acquires  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  denfity.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  violent  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  together  with  the  heat 
thence  arifing,  all  the  humours  will  incline  to  a  greater 
acrimony,  and  the  falts  and  oils  of  the  blood  will  be¬ 
come  more  acrid  and  volatile.  Hence,  fays  Boerhaave, 
thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  too  much  exercife  or  mo¬ 
tion,  are  cured  by  reft  of  body  and  mind,  with  fuch  ali¬ 
ments  and  medicines  as  moiften,  dilute,  and  foften  or 
allay  acrimony. 

The  exercife  of  a  foldier  in  camp,  confidered  as  con* 
ducive  to  health,  Dr  Pringle  diftinguiflies  jnto  three 
heads :  the  firft  relating  to  his  duty,  the  fecond  to  his 
living  more  commodioufiy,  and  the  third  to  his  diver- 
fions.  The  firft,  confiding  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of 
his  arms,  will  be  no  lefs  the  means  of  preferving  health 
than  of  making  him  expert  in  his  duty  :  and  frequent 
returns  of  this,  early,  and  before  the  fun  grows  hot, 
will  be  made  more  advantageous  than  repeating  it  fel- 
dom,  and  (laying  out  long  at  a  time  ;  for  a  camp  af¬ 
fording  little  convenience  for  refrdhment,  all  unnecef- 
fary  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecond  article, 
cutting  boughs  for  (hading  the  tents,  making  trenches 
round  them  for  carrying  off  the  water,  airing  the  draw, 
cleaning  their  clothes  and  accoutrements,  and  aftifting 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  mefs,  ought  to  be  no  difagreeable 
exercife  to  the  men  for  fome  part  of  the  day.  Laflly, 

As  to  diverfions,  the  men  mud  be  encouraged  to  them 
either  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  or  by  fmall  pre¬ 
miums  to  thofe  who  (hall  excel  in  any  kind  of  fports 
as  lhall  be  judged  mod  conducive  to  health  :  but  herein 
great  caution  is  neceffary,  not  to  allow  them  to  fatigue 
themfelves  too  much,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  or  fick- 
ly  times  •,  but,  above  all,  that  their  clothes  be  kept  dry, 
wet  clothes  being  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  camp  dif- 
cafes. 

Exercise,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  ranging  a  body 
of  foldiers  in  form  of  battle,  and  making  them  perform 
the  feveral  motions  and  military  evolutions  with  differ¬ 
ent  management  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  make  them 
expert  therein.  See  alfo  Words  of  Command. 

Exercise,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the  preparatory 
pra&ice  of  managing  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  in 
order  to  make  the  (hip’s  crew  perfectly  (killed  therein, 
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fo  as  to  direct  its  execution  fuccefsfully  in  the  time  of 
battle.  i. 

Ihe  exercife  of  the  great  guns  was  formerly  very 
complicated,  and  abounding  with  fuperfluities,  in  our 
navy,  as  well  as  all  others.  The  following  method  was, 
it  is  faid,  fuccefsfully  introduced  by  an  officer  of  diftin- 
guiffied  abilities. 

ift,  Silence. 

2d,  Caft  loofe  your  guns. 

3d,  Level  your  guns. 

4th,  Take  out  your  tompions. 

5th,  Run  out  your  guns. 

6th,  Prime. 

7th,  Point  your  guns. 

8th,  Fire. 

9th,  Sponge  your  guns. 

10th,  Load  with  cartridge. 

1  ith,  Shot  your  guns. 

1 2th,  Put  in  your  tompions. 

13th,  Houfe  your  guns. 

14th,  Secure  your  guns. 

Upon  beat  to  arms  (every  body  having  immediately 
repaired  to  their  quarters)  the  midfttipman  command* 
ing  a  number  of  guns,  is  to  fee  that  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  every  neceffary  article,  as  (at  every  gun)  a  fponge, 
powder  horn,  with  its  priming  wires,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  powder,  crow,  handfpike,  bed,  quoin, 
train  tackle,  &c.  fending  without  delay  for  a  fupply  of 
any  thing  that  may  be  wanting ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  not  overlooking  any  deficiency,  he  is  to 
give  drift  orders  to  each  captain  under  him,  to  make 
the  like  examination  at  his  refpeftive  gun,  and  to  take 
care  that  every  requifite  is  in  a  ferviceable  condition, 
which  he  is  to  report  accordingly.  And  (befides  the 
other  advantages  of  this  regulation)  for  the  (till  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  account  being  taken  upon  tliefe  oc- 
cafions,  the  midthipman  is  to  give  each  man  his  charge 
at  quarters  (as  exprefied  in  the  form  of  the  monthly  re¬ 
port),  who  is  to  fearch  for  his  particular  implements, 
and,  not  finding  them,  is  immediately  to  acquaint  his 
captain,  that,  upon  his  report  to  the  midffiipman,  they 
may  be  replaced. 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  powder  is  to  place 
himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  deck  from  that 
where  we  engage,  except  when  fighting  both  fides  at 
once,  when  he  is  to  be  amid  (hips.  He  is  not  to  fuffer 
any  other  man  to  take  a  cartridge  from  him  but  he  who 
is  appointed  to  ferve  the  gun  with  that  article,  either 
in  time  of  a  real  engagement  or  at  exercife. 

Lanthorns  are  not  to  be  brought  to  quarters  in  the 
night,  until  the  midfhipman  gives  his  orders  for  fo  do¬ 
ing  to  the  perfon  he  charges  with  that  article.  Every¬ 
thing  being  in  its  place,  and  not  the  leaft  lumber  in  the 
way  of  the  guns,  the  exercife  begins  with, 

1.  “  Silence.”  At  this  word  every  one  is  to  oblerve 
a  filent  attention  to  the  officers. 

2.  “  Caft  loofe  your  guns.”  The  muzzle  ladling 
is  to  be  taken  off  from  the  guns,  and  (being  coiled  up 
in  a  fmall  compafs)  is  to  be  made  faft  to  the  eye-bolt 
above  the  port.  The  laihing  tackles  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  caft  loofe,  and  middle  of  the  breeching  feized  to 
the  thimble  of  the  pomillion.  The  fponge  to  be  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  crow,  handfpike,  &.c.  laid  upon 
the  deck  by  the  gun.  N.  B.  When  prepared  for  en¬ 
gaging 
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gaging  an  enemy,  the  feizing  within  the  clinch  of  the  charged, 


that  the  gun  may  come  fuffi- 
loading,  and  that  the  force  of 
fpent  before  it  affs  upon  the 

”  The 


breeching  is  to  be  cut, 
ciently  within  board  for 
the  recoil  may  be  more 
breeching. 

3.  “  Level  your  guns.”  The  breech  of  your  me 
tal  is  to  be  raifed  fo  as  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  bed’s 
being  placed  upon  the  axletree  of  the  carriage,  with 
the  quoin  upon  the  bed,  both  their  ends  being  even  one 
with  the  other.  N.  B.  When  levelled  tor  firing,  the 
bed  is  to  be  lalhed  to  the  bolt  which  fuppurts  the  inner 
end  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  its  place 
by  the  violence  of  the  gun’s  motion  when  hot  with  fre¬ 
quent  difeharges. 

4.  “  Take  out  your  tompions.”  The  tompion  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  gun’s  mouth,  and  left  hanging 
by  its  laniard. 

5.  “  Run  out  your  guns.”  With  the  tackles  hook¬ 
ed  to  the  upper  bolts  of  the  carriage,  the  gun  is  to  be 
bowfed  out  as  clofe  as  poflible,  without  the  alfiftance 
of  crows  or  handfpikes ;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time 
•to  keep  the  breeching  clear  of  the  trucks,  by  hauling 
it  through  the  rings ;  it  is  then  to  be  bent  fo  as  to  run 
clear  when  the  gun  is  fired.  When  the  gun  is  out, 
the  tacklefalls  are  to  be  laid  alongfide  the  carriages  in 
neat  fakes,  that,  when  the  gun  by  recoiling  overhauls 
them,  they  may  not  be  fubjedl  to  get  foul,  as  they 
would  if  in  a  common  coil. 

6.  “  Prime.”  If  the  cartridge  is  to  be  pierced 
with  the  priming  wire,  and  the  vent  filled  with  powder, 
the  pan  alfo  is  to  be  filled  ;  and  the  fiat  fpace  having  a 
fcore  through  it  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  is  to  be  covered, 
and  this  part  of  the  priming  is  to  be  bruifed  with  the 
round  part  of  the  horn.  The  apron  is  to  be  laid  over, 
and  the  horn  hung  up  out  of  danger  from  the  flalh  of 
the  priming. 

7.  “  Point  your  guns.”  At  this  command  the  gUn 
is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be  elevated  to  the  height  of 
the  objedf,  by  means  of  the  fide  fights;  and  then  the 
perfon  pointing  is  to  direct  his  fire  by  the  upper  fight, 
having  a  crow  on  one  fide  and  a  handfpike  on  the  other, 
to  heave  the  gun  by  his  diredlion  till  he  catches  the 
obje6L 

N.  B.  The  men  who  heave  the  gun  for  pointing  arc 
to  fiand  between  the  fliip’s  fide  and  their  crows  or 
handfpikes,  to  efcape  the  injury  they  might  otberwife 
receive  from  their  being  (truck  againft  them,  or  fplin- 
tered  by  a  fhot  ;  and  the  man  who  attends  the  captain 
with  a  match  is  to  bring  it  at  the  word,  “  Point  your 
guns”  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee  oppofite  the  train- 
truck  of  the  carriage,  and  at  fuch  a  difiance  as  to  be 
able  to  touch  the  priming,  is  to  tuna  his  head  from  the 
gun,  and  keep  blowing  gently  upon  the  lighted  match 
to  keep  it  clear  from  allies.  And  as  the  miffing  of  an 
enemy  in  aflinn,  by  negleft  or  want  of  coolnefs  is 
molt  inexcufable,  it  is  particularly  recommended  to 
liave  the  people  thoroughly  inftrufled  in  pointing  well, 
and  taught  to  know  the  ill  confequences  of  not  tak- 
ing  proper  means  to  hit  their  mark;  wherefore  they 
fliould  be  made  to  elevate  their  guns  to  the  utmofi 
nicety,  and  then  to  point  with  the  fame  exaflnefs.  Hav¬ 
ing  caught  the  objtft  through  the  upper  fight,  at  th« 
word, 

8.  “  Fire,”  The  ma'ch  is  inftanlly  to  be  put  to  the 
bruited  part  of  the  priming  ;  and  when  the  gun  is  dif- 
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the  vent  is  to  be  cloltd,  in  order  to  fmothcr 
any  Ipark  of  fire  that  mav  remain  in  the  chambei  ot  the 
gun  ;  and  the  man  who  fponges  is  immediately  to  place 
himfelf  by  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  rvadinefs;  when, 
at  the  next  word, 

9.  “  Sponge  your  guns,”  The  fponge  is  to  be  ram¬ 
med  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  then 
twifted  round,  to  extinguifii  effedlually  any  remains  of 
fire  ;  and,  when  drawn  out,  to  be  ilruck  againft  the 
outfide  of  the  muzzle,  to  (hake  off  any  fparks  or  feraps 
of  the  cartridge  that  may  have  come  out  with  it  ;  and 
next,  its  end  is  to  be  (hifted  ready  for  loading  ;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed  to  provide  a 
cartridge  is  to  go  to  the  box,  and  by  the  time  the 
fponge  is  out  of  the  gun,  he  is  to  have  it  ready  ;  and 
at  the  word, 

10.  “  Load  with 
the  bottom-end  firfi, 
it)  is  to  be  put  into 
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cartridge,”  The  cartridge  (with 
feam  downwards,  and  wrad  after 
the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little  way 
within  the  mouth,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  entered  : 
the  cartridge  is  then  to  be  forcibly  rammed  down  ; 
and  the  captain  at  the  fame  time  is  to  keep  his  pnnvng- 
wire  in  the  vent,  and  feeling  the  cartridge,  is  to  give 
the  word  home ,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
not  before.  While  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed 
to  provide  a  (hot  is  to  provide  one  (or  two,  according 
to  the  order  at  that  time)  ready  at  the  muzzle,  with  a 
wad  likewife;  and  when  the  rammer  is  drawn,  at  the 
word, 

11.  “  Shot  your  guns,”  The  (hot  and  wad  upon  it 
are  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little  wav  dow n, 
when  the  rammer  is  to  be  entered  as  before.  The  flint 
and  wad  are  to  be  rammed  down  to  the  cartridge,  and 
there  have  a  couple  of  forcible  ftrokes  ;  when  the  ram¬ 
mer  is  to  be  drawn, and  laid  out  of  the  way  of  the  guns 
and  tackles,  if  the  exercife  or  aflion  is  continued  ;  but 
if  it  is  over,  the  fponge  is  to  be  fecured  in  the  place  it 
is  at  all  times  kept  in. 

12.  “  Put  in  your  tompions.”  The  tompions  to  be 
put  into  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon. 

13.  “  Houfe  your  guns.”  The  ftizing  is  to  be 
put  on  again  upon  the  clinched  end  of  the  breeching, 
jeavieg  it  no  flacker  than  to  admit  of  the  gun’s  being 
houfed  with  eafe.  The  quoin  is  to  be  taken  from  un¬ 
der  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  the  bed,  fiill  refling 
upon  the  bolt  within  the  carriage,  thruft  undtr,  till 
the  loot  of  it  falls  off  the  axletree,  leaving  it  to  reft 
upon  the  end  which  proje&s  out  from  the  foot.  The 
metal  is  to  be  let  down  upon  this.  The  gun  is  to  be 
placed  exa&k.  fquare  ;  and  the  muzzle  is  to  be  clofe 
to  the  wood,  in  its  proper  place  for  palling  the  m.uzzle- 
lalhing®. 

14.  “  Secure  your  guns.”  The  muzzle-lafliings 
mull  firft  be  made  fecure,  and  then  with  one  tackle 
(having  all  its  parts  equally  taught  with  the  breech¬ 
ing)  the  gun  is  to  be  lalhcd.  The  other  tackle  is  to 
bo  bowfed  taught,  and  by  itfi  If  made  faft,  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  call  off  for  ladling  a  fecund  breeching. 
N.  B.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  hook  the  firft  tackle  to 
the  upper  bolt  of  the  carriage  that  it  may  not  otber- 
v.ifc  obftrufl  the  reeving  of  the  fecund  breeching,  and 
to  give  the  greater  length  to  the  end  part  of  the  fill. 
No  paiiw  mull  be  fpared  in  bowling  the  lathing  very 
taught,  that  tlie  gun  may  have  the  lead  play  that  is 
polfible,  as  their  being  loufe  may  be  produflivr  ol  vrry 
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Exercife,  dangerous  confequences.  The  quoin,  crow,  and  hand- 
Exe'cifes.  fpike  are  to  be  put  under  the  gun,  the  powder-horn 
L“ — v-—-'  hung  up  in  its  place,  &c. 

Being  engaged  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  large 
fwell,  a  rough  fea,  or  in  fqually  weather,  &c.  as  the 
iliip  may  be  liable  to  be  fuddenly  much  heeled,  the 
port-tackle  fall  is  to  be  kept  clear,  and  (whenever  the 
working  of  the  gun  will  admit  of  it)  the  man  charged 
with  that  office  is  to  keep  it  in  his  hand  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  muzzle-lathing  is  to  be  kept  fafl  to  the  ring 
of  the  port,  and  being  hauled  taught,  is  to  be  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  eye-bolt  over  the  port-hole,  fo  as  to  be  out 
of  the  gun’s  way  in  firing,  in  order  to  haul  it  in  at  any 
time  of  danger. 

This  precaution  is  not  to  be  omitted,  when  enga¬ 
ging  to  the  windward,  any  more  than  when  to  the  lee¬ 
ward,  thofe  fituations  being  very  fubjedt  to  alter  at  too 
fliort  a  warning. 

A  train  tackle  is  always  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  the 
lee  guns ;  and  the  man  Rationed  to  attend  it  is  to  be 
very  careful  in  preventing  the  guns  running  out  at  an 
improper  time. 

Exercise,  may  alfo  be  applied  with  propriety  to 
the  forming  our  fleets  into  orders  of  failing,  lines  of 
battle,  &c.  an  art  which  the  French  have  termed  evo¬ 
lutions,  or  tacliques.  In  this  fenfe  exercife  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  the  execution  of  the  movements  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  and  difpofition  of  fleets  occafionally  re¬ 
quire,  and  which  the  feveral  fliips  are  diredled  to  per¬ 
form  by  means  of  fignals.  See  Tactics. 

Exercises,  are  alfo  underftood  of  what  young 
gentlemen  learn  in  the  academies  and  riding  fchools, 
fuch  as  fencing,  drawing,  riding  the  great  horfe,  &c. 

How  ufeful,  how  agreeable  foever,  ftudy  may  be  to 
the  mind,  it  is  very  far  from  being  equally  falutary  to 
the  body.  Every  one  obferves,  that  the  Creator  has 
formed  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  body  and 
the  mind  ;  a  perpetual  adlion  and  reaftion,  by  which 
the  body  inftantly  feels  the  diforders  of  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  thofe  of  the  body.  The  delicate  fprings  of 
our  frail  machines  lofe  their  activity  and  become  ener¬ 
vated,  and  the  veflels  are  clofed  by  obflru&ions,  when 
we  totally  defifl  from  exercife,  and  the  confequences 
neceflarily  affedt  the  brain  ;  a  more  fludious  and  fe- 
dentary  life  is  therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind.  The  limbs  likewife  become  Riff ;  we 
contract  an  awkward  conftrained  manner  ;  a  certain 
difguflful  air  attends  all  our  aflions,  and  we  are  very 
near  being  as  difagreeable  to  ourfelves  as  to  others.  An 
inclination  to  fludy  is  highly  commendable;  but  it 
ought  not,  however,  to  infpire  us  with  an  averfion  to 
fociety.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is  to  live  among  his 
fellows:  and  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  our 
birth,  or  our  fituation  in  life,  there  are  a  thoufand  oc- 
cafions  where  a  man  mull  naturally  defire  to  render 
himfelf  agreeable  ;  to  be  aftive  and  adroit ;  to  dance 
with  a  grace  ;  to  command  the  fiery  Reed  ;  to  defend 
himfelf  againR  a  brutal  enemy  ;  to  preferve  his  life  by 
dexterity,  as  by  leaping,  fwimming,  &c.  Many  ra¬ 
tional  caufes  have  therefore  given  rife  to  the  praflice 
of  particular  exercifes  ;  and  the  moR  fagacious  and  be¬ 
nevolent  legiflators  have  inRituted,  in  their  academies 
and  univerfities,  proper  methods  of  enabling  youth, 
who  devote  themfelvcs  to  Rudy,  tp  become  expert  alfo 
in  laudable  exercifes. 


EXERCITOR,  in  Scots  Law,  he  who  employs  a  Exercitor 
fliip  in  trade,  whether  he  be  owner,  or  only  freights  II 
her  from  the  owner.  ,  Exeter- 

EXERGESIA.  See  Oratory,  N°  90.  v  " 

EXERGUM,  among  antiquarians,  a  little  fpace 
around  or  without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the 
infcription,  cipher,  device,  date,  &c. 

EXETER,  the  capital  city  of  Devonfliire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Britifli  chan¬ 
nel  :  W.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  44.  Anciently  the 
name  of  this  city  was  Ifex ,  and  1/ia  Dumnoniorum.  The 
prefent  name  is  a  contraction  of  Excejler,  that  is,  a 
city  upon  the  Ex.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  wealthy, 
with  gates,  walls,  and  fuburbs :  the  circumference  of 
the  whole  is  about  three  miles.  It  is  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  transferred  hither  from  Crediton,  by  Edward 
the  Confeffor ;  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  for  its  buildings,  wealth,  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  had  fix  gates,  befides  many  turrets, 
feveral  of  which  are  now  pulled  down.  It  had 
formerly  fo  many  convents,  that  it  was  called  Monk- 
town,  till  King  AthelRan  changed  its  name  to  Exeter, 
about  the  year  940  ;  at  which  time  he  alfo  fortified 
the  city  (which  had  before  been  only  enclofed  with  a 
ditch  and  a  fence  of  timber)  with  circular  walls,  em- 
battlements,  towers,  and  turrets  of  fquared  Rone,  en- 
circling  the  whole,  except  the  wefiern  fide,  with  a 
deep  moat.  Befides  chapels  and  five  large  meeting- 
houfes,  there  are  now  15  churches  within  the  walls,  and 
four  without.  St  Peter’s,  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent 
pile  ;  though  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric 
of  the  church,  except  that  part  which  is  called  Our 
Lady's  Chapel.  It  has  a  ring  of  12  bells,  reckoned 
the  largefi  ring  of  the  largeR  bells  in  England  ;  as  is 
alfo  its  organ,  whofe  largeR  pipes  are  15  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  In  1763  the  cathedral  was  repaired,  beauti¬ 
fied,  and  new  paved  ;  when,  in  removing  the  old  pave¬ 
ment,  was  found  the  leaden  coffin  of  Bifliop  Bitton, 
who  died  in  1307;  the  top  of  which,  being  decayed, 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fkeleton  lying 
in  its  proper  form  :  near  the  bones  of  the  finger  was 
found  a  fapphire  ring  fet  in  gold ;  the  Rone  con- 
fiderably  large,  but  of  no  great  value,  on  account 
of  feveral  flaws  in  it.  Near  this  flood  a  fmall  neat 
chalice  and  patten  of  filver  gilt,  but  the  damp  had  de- 
flroyed  the  greatefl  part  of  the  gilding.  In  the  centre 
of  the  patten  was  engraved  a  hand,  with  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers  extended  in  the  attitude  of  benedidlion.  The 
top  of  the  crozier  was  alfo  found,  but  totally  decayed. 

A  moft  beautiful  modern  painted  glafs  window  has  been 
lately  erefled  at  the  weflern  end  of  the  cathedral,  the 
eaflern  end  having  before  a  remarkable  fine  antique  one. 

In  the  other. windows  there  is  much  fine  ancient  paint¬ 
ed  glafs.  The  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  de- 
fign  and  execution.  On  the  left  hand  fide  of  it  there 
yet  exifls  the  feat  where  Edward  the  Confeffor  and  his 
queen  fat  and  inflalled  Leofricus,  his  chancellor,  the 
firfl  bifliop  of  Exeter  ;  and  in  the  fourth  crops  aifle  is 
the  monument  of  the  fame  Leofricus,  who  died  ic>73> 
which  at  the  time  of  his  interment  was  a  part  of  the 
churchyard,  but  by  the  enlarging  of  the  church  by 
his  fucceflors,  became  nearly  the  middle  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  grand  weflern  end  of  the  church  is  moR 
magnificently  adorned  with  the  flatues  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  &c.  The  chapter  houfe  was  built  in  1439. 
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Exeter.  The  beautiful  throne  for  the  bidiop  was  ^llllluUi;U 
'about  1466,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  granded  of  the  kind 
in  Britain.  The  great  north  tower  was  completed  in 
1485,  which  contains  a  bell,  that  weighs  12,500  pounds; 
and  exceeds  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  by  2500  pounds. 
This  city  has  had  divers  charters  granted,  or  con* 
firmed  by  mod  of  our  kings ;  but  it  was  made  a  mayor 
town  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  a  county  of  itfelf 
by  King  Henry  VIII.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24 
aldermen,  four  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  chamberlain,  fheriff, 
town-clerk,  &c.  They  have  a  fword-bearer,  and  four 
llewards,  four  ferjeants  at  mace  wearing  gowns,  and 
daff  bearers  in  liveries  with  filver  badge?.  It  had  an¬ 
ciently  a  mint ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne,  many  pieces  of  filver  money  were 
coined  here,  which  have  the  letter  E  under  the  bull. 
Here  are  12  or  13  incorporate  city  companies.  All 
pleas  and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  ;  but  criminal  caufes, 
and  thofe  relating  to  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight 
aldermen,  who  are  juflices  of  the  peace.  Here  are  four 
principal  dreets,  all  entering  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  is  therefore  called  Carfox,  from  the  old  Norman 
word  ^uatre  voix,  i.  e.  the  four  ways.  Near  it  is  a 
conduit,  lately  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  fide  of 
the  principal  flreet,  which  was  firfl  eredled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Duke,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  and  there  are  others  well  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  brought  in  pipes  from  the  neighourhood.  There 
is  an  old  cadle  in  the  north-ea'l  part  of  the  city,  call¬ 
ed  Rougemont,'  from  the  red  foil  it  Hands  on  ;  from 
thence  there  is  a  pleafant  profpeft  from  the  walls. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Weft  Saxon 
kings,  and  that  they  redded  here,  as  did  afterwards 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  Phis  cafile  was  re¬ 
markably  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  gate 
which  originally  led  into  it,  was  walled  up  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  token  of  his  having  re¬ 
duced  it  to  his  obedience  after  a  very  obllinate  refin¬ 
ance  ;  and  clofe  by  it  an  inferior  gate  was  made  in  the 
wall  in  which  (late  they  both  remain.  The  outward 
Hone  facing  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair  ;  but  the  infide 
being  but  earth,  is  gradually  crumbled  down.  Here 
yet  remains  the  ancient  chapel,  built  in  1260,  and 


kept  in  good  repair,  where  prayers 
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jermon  preached  in  feflions  weeks.  The  city  itfelf 
is  healthy,  and  pleafantly  filuated  on  the  fides  of  a 
hill,  having  other  hills  to  its  N.  W.  and  S.  by  which 
it  is  (heltered  from  the  force  of  dorms.  The  bank 
which  fufiained  the  ditch  that  in  a  great  part  furround- 
ed  the  cadle,  is  planted  and  gravelled,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  with  feats,  it  being  the  place  of  refort  for  walk¬ 
ing  fi,r  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ditch  between  it  and 
the  cadle  being  filled  up,  is  now  thickly  planted  with 
elms,  which  form  a  delightful  grove.  The  old  palace 
is  now  entirely  demolillied,  and  an  elegant  fedions 
houfe  erefled,  where  the  afiizes,  quarter-feflions,  and 
county  courts  are  held.  In  the  city  and  fuburbs  are 
prifons  both  for  debtors  and  malefactors  ;  a  workhoufe, 
alms-houfes,  and  charity  fchools ;  an  hofpital  for  the 
lick  and  lame  poor  of  the  city  and  countv,  upon  the 
model  of  the  infirmaries  of  London  and  Wedminder  ; 
and  tivo  free  grammir-fchools.  It  has  markets  on 
Wednt  fdays  and  Fridays  ;  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 
Great  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  ferges,  perpetuanas, 
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condrufted  long  ells,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  which  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  at  lead  6oo,00ol.  a  year  is  traded  for  ;  yet 
no  markets  were  ereded  here  for  wool,  yarn  and  ker- 
feys,  till  the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  Before ’that  time 
the  merchants  drove  a  confiderable  trade  to  Spain  and 
France  :  they  were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  I.  by  the  name  of  “  The  Governor,  ConfulJ  and 
Society  of  Merchant-adventurers,  trading  to  France.” 
Here  is  alfo  a  weekly  ferge  market,  the  greated  in 
England,  next  to  the  Brigg  market  at  Leeds  in  York- 
mire.  It  Is  faid  that  fome  weeks  as  many  ferges  have 
been  fold  here  as  amount  to  80, cool,  or  1 00,000k  ;  for 
befides  the  vad  quantities  of  their  woollen  goods  diip- 
ped  for  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Dutch  give 
large  com miffions  for  buying  up  ferges,  perpetuanas, 
6ic.  for  Holland  and  Germany.  It  is  particularly  re¬ 
marked  of  this  city,  that  it  is  almod  as  full  of  gentry  as 
of  tradefraen  ;  and  that  more  of  its  mayors,  and  bailiffs 
have  defeended  from,  or  given  rife  to  good  families,  than 
in  any  other  city  of  its  bignefs  in  the  kingdom  :  for  the 
great  trade  and  flouridling  date  of  this  city  tempted 
gentlemen  to  fettle  their  fons  in  it,  contrary  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  many  of  the  inland  as  well  as  northern  counties, 
where,  according  to  the  vain  and  ruinous  notion  of  the 
Normans,  trade  was  defpifed  by  the  gentry  as  fit  for 
only  mechanics  and  the  vulgar.  This  city  was  under 
the  jurifdiidion  of  the  Romans,  whofe  coins  have  been 
frequently  dug  up  in  and  about  it.  After  they  left 
England,  the  Saxons  drove  the  Britons  out  of  it  into 
Cornwall,  and  encompaffed  it  with  a  ditch,  befides  bul¬ 
warks.  The  Danes  attacked  and  fpoiled  it  in  87 5  ;  and 
afterwards  in  revenge  of  the  general  mafTacre  of  the 
Danes  by  the  Englifh,  Sweyn  one  of  their  kings,  came 
hither  with  a  great  force,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  ra- 
vilhed  the  women,  mafiacred  the  children,  burnt  the  city, 
and  defaced  the  walls.  A  long  time  after  thiq  jud  as  "it 
was  reviving,  William  the  Conqueror  befieged  and  took 
it  ;  and  it  was  again  befieged  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Stephen  and  Edward  IV.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlf. 
it  was  again  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  batter¬ 
ed  furioufly  ;  but  the  citizens  forced  him  to  raife  the 
fiege  ;  which  fo  pleafed  the  king  that  he  came  hither, 
and  prefented  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  the  city,  and 
gave  the  very  fword  from  his  fide  to  be  borne  a]  way, 
before  the  mayor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
July  1544,  it  was  fmartly  cannonaded  by  the  rebels  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  who  almod  darved  it  ty  break¬ 
ing  down  its  bridges,  cutting  off  its  water,  and  Hop¬ 
ping  up  all  padages;  but  it  held  out  till  the  lord  John 
Ruflel  came  with  a  furce  and  raifed  the  fiege  on  the 
6th  of  Augud,  which  was  then  appointed  as  an  anni- 
verfary  day  of  thankfgiving  by  the  city,  and  is  dill  ob- 
ferved  as  fuch.  King  Charles  I.’s  queen,  to  whom  this 
city  gave  dn-ltef  in  the  civil  wars,  was  here  delivered 
of  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans  ;  whofe 
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picture  is  in  its  guildhall,  as  are  alfo  General  Monk’s 
and  George  I.’s,  &c.  In  the  f.utli-ead  quarter  of  the 
city  was  a  lmufe  called  Bedford  houfe ,  wherein  the  above 
queen  was  delivered  of  the  princefs.  This  having  ljidv 
been  taken  down,  an  elegant  circus  is  built  on  the 
fpot,  with  a  theatre  adjoining  it  ;  and  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  a  psffage  has  been  made 
through  the  town  wall  to  Southern  Hav,  on  which 
green  Hands  the  county  hofpital,  already  fp-k.n  of, 
befides  a  confiderable  number  of  new  buildings.  Tb  rc 
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F"efer  are  remains  of  feveral  ancient  ftru&ures,  which  are 
l!  daily  giving  way  to  modern  erections  ;  among  the  relt, 
Exhauftions  an  (ljd  building,  faid  to  have  been  a  palace  of  King 
Athelftan.  The  guildhall  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient 
building,  whofe  front  or  portico  projedts  a  great  way 
into  the  ftreet,  and  was  firft  erefted  in  1330,  to  which 
its  prefent  front  wa«  rebuilt  in  1593,  and  repaired  in 
1720.  An  arm  of  the  fea  formerly  flowed  nearly  up 
to  the  city’s  wall,  till  1316,  when  Hugh  Courtenay 
earl  of  Devon,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  ruined  the 
navigation,  by  conftrudl  ing  wears  and  dams  in  the  river  ; 
but  to  remedy  it,  in  1539,  an  adt  of  parliament  paffed 
for  making  a  navigable  canal,  for  the  better  convey¬ 
ance  of  goods  in  barges  to  and  from  the  city  to  Top- 
fbam.  This  was  carried  into  execution  in  158;,  but 
not  completed  till  1675;  nor  was  it  after  all  found 
fufficient,  till  the  prefent  haven  was  conftrufted  in  1 697, 
when  it  was  rendered  capable  of  bringing  fhips  of  1  50 
tons  quite  to  the  quay,  conftrudled  near  the  walls  of 
the  ciiv.  In  (fiort,  Exeter,  by  a  cpnftant  adherence 
to  its  motto.  Semper  Jidelis ,  has  been  applauded  by  all 
biftorians  for  its  inviolable  fidelity  to  its  fovereigns, 
whether  they  held  their  crown  by  hereditary  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  right.  The  city  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  Cecils.  The 
number  of  houfes  in  Exeter,  according  to  the  return 
ordered  by  add  of  parliament  in  1801,  was  2836,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  17,388. — The 
fee  of  Exeter  was  once  one  of  the  mod  wealthy  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  its  revenues  were  moll  fliamefully  wafted 
bv  Bilfiop  Voyfey,  who  alienated  its  lands.  What 
little  he  left  was  fo  much  encumbered,  that  the  fee  has 
never  been  able  to  recover  its  former  grandeur  •,  and  fo 
final!  are  its  prefent  revenues,  that  it  has  been  found 
neceffary  for  the  Lifliop  to  hold  fome  other  preferment 
for  the  better  fupport  of  bis  dignity  and  rank.  The 
diocefe  contains  the  entiro  counties  of  Devonlhire  and 
Cornwall,  wherein  are  604  parifties,  whereof  239  are 
impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea'cons,  viz.  of  Corn- 
avail,  Exeter,  Barnftable,  and  Totnefs.  The  diocefe 
was  formerly  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  1556I.  14s. 
fid.  ;  but,  fince  Bilhop  Voyfey’s  time,  it  is  lowered  to 
500k  and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  2700I. 
The  clergy’s  tenth  is  1200I.  15s.  2j-d.  To  the  cathe¬ 
dral  belong  a  bilhop,  a  dean,  four  archdeacons,  a  chan¬ 
cellor,  a  treafurer,  a  chantor,  24  prebendaries,  and 
other  inferior  officers  and  fervants. 

EXFOLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  furgeons  for  the 
fcaling  of  a  bone,  or  the  feparatiun  of  the  dead  part  of 
a  bone  from  the  living  part. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all  effluvia  or 
fteams  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  form  of 
vapour. 

EXH AUSTIONS,  in  Mathematics.  IVIeth  d  of 
exhauftions,  is  a  way  of  proving  the  equality  of  two 
magnitudes,  by  a  reduldio  ail  abfurdum  ;  (howing,  that 
if  one  be  fuppoftd  either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other, 
there  will  arife  a  contradiction. 

The  method  of  exhauftions  was  of  frequent  ufe 
among  the  ancient  mathematicians;  as  Euclid,  Archi¬ 
medes,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  what  Euclid  lays  in  his 
tenth  book  ;  viz.  that  thofe  quantities  whofe  difference  is 
].-fs  than  any  affignable  quantity,  are  equal  ;  for  if  they 
were  unequal,  be  the  difference  never  lo  final],  yet  it 
ay  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  than  either 
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of  them  ;  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  nothing.  This  he  Exlir.uOiuns 
affumes  in  the  proof  of  Prob.  I.  book  x.  which  imports,  |j 
that  if,  from  the  greater  of  two  quantities,  you  take  Kx:ge-  ;er,> 
more  than  its  half,  and  from  the  remainder  more  than  '  v  “ 
its  half,  and  fo  continually,  there  will,  at  length,  re¬ 
main  a  quantity  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  propofed.  On 
this  foundation  it  is  demon  ft  rated,  that  if  a  regular  po- 
lygon  of  infinite  tides  be  inferibed  in,  or  cireumfcribed 
about  a  circle  ;  the  fpace,  which  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  circle  arid  the  polygon,  will,  by  degrees,  be 
quite  exhaufted,  and  the  circle  becume  equal  to  the 
polygon. 

EXHERED  ATION,  in  the  civil  law,  with  us  or¬ 
dinarily  called  di/inheriting ,  is  the  father’s  excluding 
his  fons  from  inheriting  his  eftate. 

There  are  14  caufes  of  exheredation,  expreffed  in 
Juftinian’s  Novella;  ;  without  fome  one  of  which  caules, 
he  decrees  the  exheredation  null,  and  the  teftament  in¬ 
officious,  as  the  civilians  call  it.  Indeed,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  law,  the  father  might  pronounce  exhere¬ 
dation  without  any  caufe  ;  but  the  rigour  oi  this  law 
was  rt  drained  and  moderated  by  Juftinian. 

EXHIBIT,  in  Law,  is  where  a  deed,  or  other  writ¬ 
ing,  being  produced  in  a  chancery  fuit,  to  be  proved 
by  witneifes,  the  examiner,  or  commiffioner  appointed 
fur  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  certifies  on  the  back 
of  the  deed  or  writing,  that  the  fame  was  (hewn  to  the 
witnefs  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him 
ftvorn  to. 

EXHIBITION,  in  Law,  a  producing,  or  (hewing, 
of  titles,  authorities,  and  other  proofs,  of  matter  in 
conteft. 

Anciently  they  ufed  the  phrafe,  exhibition  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  comedy,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  we  fay  reprefen- 
tation  in  lieu  thereof. 

Exhibition,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  was  cuftomary 
among  the  religious  appropriators  of  churches,  who 
nfunlly  made  it  to  the  depending  vicar.  The  benefac¬ 
tions  fettled  for  the  maintaining  of  fcholars  in  the  unl- 
verfities,  not  depending  on  the  foundation,  are  alfo  call¬ 
ed  exhibitions. 

EXHORTATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  differs  only  from 
fuajion ,  in  that  the  latter  principally  endeavours  to  con¬ 
vince  the  underftanding,  and  the  former  to  work  on 
the  aft’ ions. 

EXHUMATION,  (of  ex,  “out  of,”  and  humus, 

“  ground”),  the  afl  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  in 
hnlv  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge.  In 
F.ance,  the  exhumation  <  f  a  dead  body  is  ordtred,  up¬ 
on  proof  that  he  was  killed  in  a  duel.  By  the  French 
laws  a  parfon  has  ?.  right  to  demand  the  exhumation 
of  the  body  of  one  of  his  pariftiioners,  when  interred 
out  of  the  parilh  wi'.hout  his  confent. 

EXIGENCE,  or  Exigency,  that  which  a  thing 
require5,  or  which  is  expedient  or  fuitable  thereto. 

EXIGEN  T,  in  Law  a  writ  which  lies  where  the 
defendant  in  a  perfonal  aftion  cannot  be  found,  nor  any 
effefls  of  hi5  within  the  county,  by  which  he  might  be 
attached  or  diflrained. 

EX IG ENTERS,  four  officers  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  who  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations, 
in  all  aflions  where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies.  Writs  of 
fuperfi  deas,  as  well  as  the  prothonotaries,  upon  exi¬ 
gents,  are  like  wife  drawn  up  in  their  office. 


EXILE. 


Exile 
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EXILE.  See  Banishment. 

Ever*  fin  Among  ine  Roman*,  the  Word  exilium  properly  fig- 
.  nified  an  interdiction  or  exclufion  from  water  and  fr.e  } 
the  neeeffary  conf  quence  of  which  was,  that  the  inter¬ 
dicted  perfon  mutt  betake  bimfelf  into  fume  other  coun¬ 
try,  (ince  there  was  no  living  without  lire  and  water. — 
Thus  Cicero,  ad  Herer.n.  obierves,  that  the  form  of  the 
fentence  did  not  exprefs  exilium ,  but  only  aquce  et  ignis 
interdi&io.  The  fame  author  remarks,  that  exile  was 
not  properly  a  punilhment,  but  a  voluntarily  flying  or 
avoiding  the  punilhment  decreed :  Exilium  non  ejj'e 
fupp/icium,fed  perfugium ,  partufque  fupplicii.  He  add*, 
that  there  was  no  crime  among  the  Romans,  as  among 
other  nations,  punilhed  with  exile  ;  but  exile  was  a  re- 
fource  to  which  people  flew  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
avoid  chains,  ignominy,  flarving,  &e. 

The  Athenians  frequently  fent  their  generals  and 
great  men  into  exile,  out  of  envy  of  their  merits,  or 
diftruft  of  their  too  great  authority.  See  Ostracism. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  any  thing  has  an  ac¬ 
tual  effence,  or  is  faid  to  be.  See  the  article  Meta¬ 
physics. 

EXIT,  properly  expreflies  the  departure  of  a  player 
from  off  the  itage,  when  he  has  afttd  his  part.  The 
word  is  all'o  yfed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  exprefs  any 
kind  of  departure,  even  death. 

EXITERIA,  in  antiquity,  oblations  or  prayers  to 
any  of  the  gods  for  a  profperous  expedition  or  journey. 
There  were  alfo  feafts  under  t li is  denomination,  which 
■were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with  facrifices  and 
prayers,  when  their  generals  undertook  expeditions 
againft  an  enemy. 

EXOCOETUS,  the  Flying  Fish,  a  genus  of  fillies 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index. 

EXODIARY,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tragedy,  was 
the  perfon  who,  after  the  drama  or  play  was  ended, 
fung  the  Exodium. 

EXODIUM,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  one  of 
the  four  parts  or  divifions  of  tragedy,  being  fo  much 
of  the  piece  as  included  the  cataftrophe  and  unravel¬ 
ling  of  the  plot,  and  anfwering  nearly'  to  our  fourth 
and  fifth  acls. 

Exodium,  among  the  Romans,  confided  of  certain 
humorous  verfes  rehearfed  by  the  exodiary  at  the  end 
of  the  Fabulte  Atellame. 

Exodium,  in  the  Septuagint,  fignifies  the  end  or 
conclufion  of  a  feaft.  Particularly,  it  is  ufrd  for  t lie 
eighth  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  find,, 
had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  commemoration  of  the  exodus 
or  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Oid  Teftament; 
being  the  fecond  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of 
M  fifes. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Greek  the  “  go¬ 

ing  out”  or  departure  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;  the  hiftoryof  which  is  delivered  in  this 
book,  together  with  the  many  miracles  wrought  on 
that  oceafinn. 

EXOMPHALUS,  in  Surgery ,  called  alfo  omphalo¬ 
cele  and  hernia  umbilicalis ,  is  a  preternatural  tumor  of 
the  abdomen,  at  the  navel,  from  a  rupture  ordiftenfion 
of  the  parts  which  invell  that  cavity. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from  perfon* 
ppff*fltd,  by  means  of  conjurations  and  prayers.  The 
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Jews  made  great  pretences  to  this  power.  Jofephus  £x0rcilui 
tells  feveral  wonderful  talcs  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  ftve-  [| 
ral  exorciits.  One  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many  diemo-  Exoteric. 

niacs,  he  fays,  by  means  of  a  root  let  in  a  ring.  This - 

root,  with  the  ring,  was  held  under  the  patient’s  nofe, 
and  the  devil  was  forthwith  evacuated.  The  molt  part 
of  conjurors  of  this  clafs  were  impoftors,  each  pretend¬ 
ing  to  a  fecret  noftrum  or  charm  which  was  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  devil.  Our  Saviour  communicated  to. 
his  difciples  a  real  power  over  daemons,  or  perhaps  over 
the  difeafes  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  daemons.  See 
DjEMONIAC. 

Exorcilm  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  for¬ 
bid  the  exorcifing  any  perfon  without  the  bilhop’s  leave. 

The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  towards  the  door.  The  exorcift  firft  figns  the 
pofleffed  perfon  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  makes  him 
kneel,  and  fprinkles  him  with  holy  water.  Then  fol¬ 
low  the  litanies,  pfalms,  and  prayer  ;  after  which  the 
exorcift  alks  the  devil  his  name,  and  adjures  him  by 
the  mylteries  of  the  Chriilian  religion  not  to  afHidt  the 
perfon  any  more:  then,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
dsemoniac’s  head,  he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcilm, 
which  is  this :  “  I  exorcile  thee,  unclean  fpirit,  in  the 
name  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  tremble,  O  Satan  !  thou  enemy 
of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  haft  brought 
death  into  the  world  j  who  haft  deprived  men  of  life, 
and  haft  rebelled  againft  juftice  :  thou  feducer  of  man¬ 
kind,  thou  root  of  evil,  thou  fource  of  avarice,  difeord, 
and  envy.”  The  Romanifts  likewife  exorcife  houfes 
and  other  places,  fuppofed  to  be  haunted  by  unclean 
fpirits  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
for  perfons  poffeffed. 

EXORCISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  an  order  of  men, 
in  the  ancient  church,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  ex¬ 
orcife  or  call  out  devils.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EXORDIUM,  in  Oratory ,  is  the  preamble  or  be¬ 
ginning,  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  reft  of 
the  difeourfe. 

Exordiums  are  of  two  kinds  j  either  juft  and  formal, 
or  vehement  and  abrupt.  The  laft  are  more  fuitable 
on  occafions  of  extraordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the 
like.  See  Oratory,  N°  26. 

EXOSTOSIS  (from  i|,  out,  and  m«>,  a  bone'),  in 
Anatomy,  an  acute  eminence  or  excrcfcence,  puihing 
preternaturally  above  the  bone. 

EXOLERIC  and  Esoteric,  are  terms  denoting 
external  and  internal,  and  applied  to  the  double  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  ancient  philufophers  :  the  one  was  public, 
or  exoteric the  other  fecret,  or  efoteric.  The  firft  was 
that  which  they  openly  profeffed  and  taught  to  the 
world  j  the  latter  was  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of 
chofen  difciples.  This  method  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Egyptians  j  who,  according  to  the  united 
teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 

Plutarch,  &c.  had  a  twofold  philofophy,  one  Pent 
and  facred,  another  public  and  common.  '1  he  lame 
practice  alio  obtained  among  the  Perfian  Magi,  the 
Druids  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Urachmans  uf  India. 

'The  Egyptian  priefts,  with  whom  it  originated,  fuf- 
tainrd  the  charafler  of  judges  and  magiflratc*,  and 
probably  introduced  this  dillineJ ion  with  a  view  lo  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  Irgiflation 
and  government.  Clement  uf  Alexandria  inform-  u», 

that 
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-Exoteric  that  they  communicated  their  myfteries  principally  to 
II  thofe  rvho  were  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
^  tion a*  5  ar)d  Plutarch  confirms  the  fame  declaration. 

■  However,  others  have  fuppofed  that  they  invented  the 

fables  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  other  external 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to  difguife  and  conceal 
natural  and  moral  truths;  but  whatever  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  practice,  it  was  certainly  applied  to  politi¬ 
cal  purpofes. 

EXOI’IC,  a  term  properly  fignifying  foreign  or  ex- 
- traneous ,  i.  e.  brought  from  a  remote  or  Itrange  coun¬ 
try.  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  fay  exotic  or  barba¬ 
rous  terms  or  words ,  &c.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  dz&i,  extra ,  “  without,  on  the  outfide.” 

Exotic,  is  chiefly  applied  to  plants  which  are  na¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  thofe  brought 
from  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  and  which  do  not  na¬ 
turally  grow  in  Europe. 

The  generality  of  exotics,  or  exotic  plants,  do  not 
thrive  in  England  without  fome  peculiar  care  or  cul¬ 
ture  :  they  require  the  warmth  of  their  own  climates ; 
whence  the  ufe  of  hot  beds,  glafs  frames,  green  houfes, 
&c.  See  Gardening  Index. 

EXPANSION,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  the 
idea  which  we  have  of  lading  diftance,  all  whofe  parts 
exift  together. 

Expansion,  in  Pliyfcs,  the  enlargement  or  in- 
creafe  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat. 
This  is  one  of  the  molt  general  effefts  of  that  fubtile 
principle,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe¬ 
ther  folid  or  fluid.  In  fome  few  cafes,  indeed,  bodies 
feem  to  expand  as  they  grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  aft 
of  freezing  :  but  this  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  or  to  cryftallization  ;  and 
is  not  at  all  a  regular  and  gradual  expanfion  like  that 
of  metals,  or  any  other  folid  or  fluid  fubftance  by  means 
of  heat.  In  certain  metals  alfo,  an  expanfion  takes 
place  when  they  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate :  but 
this  too  is  not  to  be  accounted  any  proper  effeft  of  cold, 
but  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  metal  in  a 
peculiar  manner  ;  and  is  therefore  to  be  afcribed  to  a 
kind  of  cryftallization. 

The  expanfion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  very  various,  and 
in  folids  does  not  feem  to  be  guided  by  any  certain 
rule.  In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr 
Smeaton  has  given  a  table  of  the  expanfions  of  many 
different  fubftances.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

EXPECTANCY,  estates  in,  are  of  two  forts; 
one  created  by  aft  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder ; 
the  other,  by  aft  of  law,  called  rever/ton. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doftrine  of  chances,  is 
applied  to  any  contingent  event,  and  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation.  Thus  a  fum 
of  money  in  expeftation  when  a  particular  event  hap¬ 
pens,  has  a  determinate  value  before  that  event  hap¬ 
pens  ;  fo  that  if  a  perfon  is  to  receive  any  fum,  e.  gr. 
iol.  when  an  event  takes  place  which  has  an  equal 
probability  of  happening  and  failing,  the  value  of  the 
expeftation  is  half  that  fum  or  5I. ;  and  in  all  cafes  the 
expeftation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is  eftimated  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  value  of  the  fum  expefted  by  the  fraftion 
■which  reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it.  The 
expeftation  of  a  perfon  who  has  three  chances  in  five 
of  obtaining  iool.  is  equal  to  too  or  60I.  and  the 
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probability  of  obtaining  iool.  in  this  cafe  is  equal  Expefta- 
to  loo — x*  tion 

EXPECTATION  of  Life,  fignifies,  in  the  doftrine  of  II 
life  annuities,  that  lhare  or  number  of  the  years  of  hu-  ExPc"gncg; 
man  life,  which  a  perfon  of  any  given  age  may  eXpeft 
to  enjoy  on  an  equality  of  chance. 

According  to  Mr  Simpfon,  by  the  expeftation  of  life 
we  are  not  to  underftand  that  period  which  a  perfon 
may  have  an  equal  chance  of  furviving,  which  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  Ample  confideration  ;  but  the  number 
of  years  at  which  the  purchafe  of  an  annuity  ought  to 
be  valued,  granted  on  it  without  difeount  of  money. 

There  will  be  a  greater  or  lefs  difference  in  this  number 
of  years,  in  proportion  to  the  various  degrees  of  mor¬ 
tality  to  which  the  different  ftages  of  human  life  are 
expofed.  Thus,  it  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that 
an  infant  juft  come  into  the  world,  will  not  reach  the 
age  of  10  years  ;  yet  the  expeftation  of  life,  or  lhare  of 
exiftence  due  to  it,  is  almoft  20  years  upon  an  average. 

The  reafon  of  this  vaft  difference  is  the  excefs  of  the 
probability  of  death  in  the  firft  tender  years  of  exift¬ 
ence  above  that  which  refpefts  the  more  advanced  fta¬ 
ges.  If  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  die  at  every  aflign- 
able  period  were  always  found  to  be  on  an  equality,  the 
two  quantities  already  mentioned  would  be  the  fame  j 
but  when  tbefe  numbers  conftantly  become  lefs  and  lefs, 
the  expeftation  muft  of  confequence  become  the  greater 
of  the  two. 

EXP  ECTOR  ANTS,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines  which 
promote  Expectoration.  See  Materia  Medica 
Index. 

EXPECTORATION,  the  aft  of  evacuating  or 
bringing  up  phlegm  or  other  matters  out  of  the  tra¬ 
chea,  lungs,  &c.  by  coughing,  hauking,  fpitting,  &c. 

EXPEDITATION,  in  the  foreft  laws,  fignifies  a 
cutting  out  the  balls  in  a  dog’s  fore  feet  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  king’-  game. 

Every  one  that  keeps  any  great  dog  not  expeditated 
forfeits  three  (hillings  and  four  pence  to  the  king.  In 
maftiffs,  not  the  ball  of  the  feet,  but  the  three  claws, 
are  to  be  cut  to  the  Ikin.  Inftit.  Part  VI.  p.  308. 

This  expeditatiojr  was  to  be  performed  once  in  every 
three  years,  and  was  done  to  every  man’s  dog  who  lived 
near  the  foreft,  and  even  the  dogs  of  the  forefters 
themfelves. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army  to  fome  di- 
ftant  place,  with  a  view  of  hoftilities.  Such  were  the 
expeditions  of  Cyrus  againfl  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Bacchus 
and  Alexander  into  the  Indies. 

Expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
called  croifades. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
long  ufe  without  any  teacher.  It  confifts  in  the  ideas 
of  things  we  have  feen  or  read,  which  the  judgment 
has  reflefted  on,  to  form  for  itfelf  a  rule  or  methods 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience  :  The  firft 
is  the  fimple  ufes  of  the  external  fenfes,  whereby  we 
perceive  the  phenomena  of  natural  things  without  any 
direft  attention  thereto,  or  making  any  application 
thereof.  The  fecond  is,  when  we  premeditately  and 
defignedly  make  trials  of  various  things,  or  obferve 
thofe  done  by  others,  attending  clofely  to  all  tffefts 
and  circumftances.  The  third  is  that  preceded  by  a 
foreknowledge,  or  at  lead  an  apprebenfion  of  the  event, 

and 
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Experience,  and  determines  whether  the  apprehenfion  were  true  or  refult  or  tffefl  of  the  applications  and  motions  of  cer-  Stpcrimeiw. 


falfe  ;  which  two  latter  kinds,  efpecially  the  third,  are 
of  great  fervice  in  philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  Philofophy,  is  the  trial  of  the 


tain  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  difcover  fomething  of 
their  motions  and  relations,  by  which  force  of  their 
phenomena  or  caufes  may  be  afcertained. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 


IS  that  which  has  its  foundation  in  experience,  where¬ 
in  nothing  is  affumed  as  a  truth  but  what  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  ocular  demonftration,  or  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  without  violating  the  common  fenfe  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  all  mankind. 

In  former  times  philofophers,  when  reafoning  about 
natural  things,  inftead  of  following  this  method,  af¬ 
fumed  fuch  principles  as  they  imagined  fufficient  for 
explaining  the  phenomena,  without  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  principles  were  juft  or  not.  Hence  for  a 
great  number  of  ages  no  progrefs  was  made  in  fcience  ; 
but  fyftems  were  heaped  upon  fyftems,  having  neither 
confiftency  with  one  another  nor  with  themfelves.  No 
proper  explanations  indeed  were  given  of  any  thing  j  for 
all  thefe  fyftems,  when  narrowly  examined,  were  found 
to  conlift  merely  in  changes  of  words,  which  were  often 
very  abfurd  and  barbarous.  The  firft  who  deviated 
from  this  method  of  philofophizing,  if  we  may  call  it 
by  that  name,  was  Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
century,  and  who  fpent  2000I.  (an  immenfe  fum  in 
thofe  days)  in  making  experiments.  The  Admirable 
Crichton,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1 580,  not  only 
difputed  againft  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  which 
had  for  fo  long  been  in  vogue,  but  wrote  a  book  a- 
gainft  it.  Cotemporary  with  this  celebrated  perfonage 
was  Francis  Bacon  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  is 
looked  upon  to  be  the  founder  of  the  prefent  mode  of 
philofophizing  by  experiments.  But  though  others 
might  lay  the  foundation,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  juftly 
allowed  to  have  brought  this  kind  of  philofophy  to 
perfection  ;  and  to  him  we  are  certainly  indebted  for 
the  greateft  part  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  Lord  Bacon  nor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  many  important  fads  relating  to 
the  principles  of  fire  and  electricity,  which  have  lince 
been  brought  to  light.  Hence  all  their  philofophy 
was  merely  mechanical,  or  derived  from  the  vifible 
operations  of  folid  bodies,  or  of  the  grofler  fluids,  upon 
one  another.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  where  the  more 
fubtile  and  aflive  fluids  were  concerned,  they  fell 
into  miftakes,  or  were  obliged  to  deny  the  exiftence 
of  the  principles  altogether,  and  to  make  ufe  of  terms 
which  were  equally  unintelligible  and  incapable  of 
conveying  any  information  with  thofe  of  their  prede- 
ceffors.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  thus  betrayed,  we  have  in  the  doCtrine  of 
projediles,  where  the  moft  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  were  fanCtified  by  the  greateft  names  of  the  In  ft 
century,  merely  by  reafoning  from  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  to  bodies  moving  (lowly  and  viftbly,  to  its  refiftance 
to  the  fame  bodies  when  moved  with  high  degrees  of 
t  «  un-  velocity  f.  In  other  cafes  they  were  reduced  to  make 
ufe  of  words  to  exprefs  immechanical  powers,  as  attrac¬ 
tion,  repulfion,  rarefaClion,  &c.  which  have  fince  tend¬ 


ed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarrafs  and  confound  fcience 
by  the  difputes  that  have  taken  place  concerning  them. 
The  foundations  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  experimental 
philofophy  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  All  the  material  fubftances  of  which  the  univerfe 
is  compofed  are  called  natural  bodies.  What  we  per¬ 
ceive  uniform  and  invariable  in  thefe  fubftances  we  call 
their  properties.  Some  of  thefe  are  general  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  matter,  as  extenfion  ;  others  are  proper  to 
particular  fubftances,  for  inftance  fluidity  ;  while  fome 
appear  to  be  compounded  of  general  and  particular 
properties,  and  thus  belong  to  a  ftill  fmaller  number  j 
as  the  properties  of  air,  which  are  derived  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  property  of  extenfion  combined  with  thofe  of 
fluidity,  elafticity,  8tc. 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  the  properties 
of  bodies  we  naturally  begin  with  that  of  extenjion. 
This  manifefts  itfelf  by  the  three  dimenfions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs.  Hence  proceeds  the  divifibility 
of  matter  ;  which  the  prefent  fyftem  fuppofes  to  reach 
even  to  infinity :  but  though  this  propofition  be  fup- 
ported  by  mathematical  demonftrations,  it  is  impoflible 
we  can  either  have  any  diftinCt  idea  of  it,  or  of  the  op- 
pofite  doCtrine,  which  teaches  that  matter  is  compofed 
of  exceflively  minute  particles  called  atoms ,  which  can¬ 
not  be  divided  into  fmaller  ones.  The  fublility  indeed 
to  which  folid  bodies  may  be  reduced  by  mechanical 
means  is  very  furprifing  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  is  fo  great, 
that  we  might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  a  farther  di- 
vifion  is  impoflible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpeculum, 
the  inequalities  of  its  furface  are  fo  effectually  worn  off, 
that  the  whole  becomes  in  a  certain  degree  invifible, 
(howing  not  itfelf  by  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  but 
the  image  of  other  bodies  ;  but  the  (mailed  fcratch 
which  difturbs  the  equality  of  the  furface  is  at  oncedif- 
tinCtly  vifible. 

III.  From  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ultimate  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter,  w  hatever  we  fuppofe  them  to  be,  arife 
the  various  figures  of  bodies  :  and  hence  figure  is  a 
property  of  all  bodies  no  lefs  univerfal  than  extenfion, 
unlefs  we  choofe  to  fpeak  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  which,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  deftitutc  of 
parts,  muft  confequently  be  equally  dellitute  of  figure  j 
and  the  fame  confequence  will  follow  whether  we  adopt 
this  fuppofition  or  the  other.  The  figures  of  bodies  are 
fo  extremely  various  and  diffimilar,  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  find  any  two  perfectly  alike.  It  is  indeed  the  next 
thing  to  impoflible  to  find  two  in  which  the  diflimila- 
rity  may  not  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye  $  but  if  any 
fuch  (hould  be  found,  the  microfcope  will  quickly  dil- 
cover  the  imbecility  of  our  fenfes  in  this  refpeCt.  Soli¬ 
dity  is  another  property  eflirntial  to  all  matter.  By  this 
we  mean  that  property  which  one  quantity  of  matter 
has  of  excluding  any  other  from  the  fpacc  which  itfelf 
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occupies  at  tliat  titne.  Hence  arifes  what  we  call  re- 
fifance,  which  is  always  an  indication  of  folidity  •,  and 
no  lefs  fo  in  thc.fe  bodies  which  we  call  fluid  than  in 
thofe  which  are  the  moft  folid.  This  may  at  firft  feem 
to  be  a  contradiction  ;  tut  fluids  yield  only  when  they 
can  get  away  from  the  prefiure  ;  in  all  other  cafes  they 
refift  as  violently  as  the  moft  folid  bodies.  Thus  water 
confined  in  a  tube  will  as  effectually  refift  the  impreflion 
of  a  pifton  thruft  down  upon  it  as  though  it  were  the 
moft  folid  fubftance.  Air  indeed  will  yield  fora  certain 
time;  but  this,  as  appears  from  feveral  experiments, 
is  entirely  owing  to  a  more  fubtile  fluid,  viz.  that  of  ele¬ 
mentary  fire,  being  prtffed  out  from  among  its  particles. 

As  long  as  this  fluid  can  be  forced  out,  either  from 
among  the  particles  of  air,  water,  or  any  other  more 
grnfs  fluid  fubftance,  the  latter  will  be  found  compref- 
iible,  as  a  heap  of  wet  fand  would  be  by  fqueezing  the 
'water  out  from  it  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  moft  fub¬ 
tile  of  all  elements,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  that  of  fire  to 
be,  there  cannot  be  any  poftibility  cf  comprefling  it, 
even  though  we  had  a  veffel  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  it 
from  efcaping  through  its  fides  ;  becaufe  its  parts  are 
already  as  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

IV.  The  diftance  of  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each 
other  is  what  we  call  their  porofity,  and  wTas  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  vacuum  interfperfed  between 
them  ;  but  now  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  pores 
of  folid  bodies  as  well  as  of  fluids  are  filled  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fubtile  matter  which  pervades  all  nature.  The 
porofity  of  bodies  with  regard  to  one  another  may  be 
thus  explained.  Wood  or  a  fponge  is  porous  with  re¬ 
gard  to  water:  but  water  itfelf  is  porous  with  regard  to 
air,  which  it  abforbs  in  confiderable  quantity.  But  air 
and  water  are  ’porous  with  regard  to  the  element  of  fire, 
which  produces  very  confiderable  changes  upon  them, 
according  to  t lie  quantity  of  it  they  contain,  or  the 
manner  it  aAs  in  their  pores.  This  element  itfelf, 
however,  is  not  porous  with  regard  to  any  other  fub¬ 
ftance.  Its  pores,  therefore,  if  it  has  any,  rnuft  be  ab- 
fidute  vacuities,  deftituteof  any  matter  whatever.  Va¬ 
cuities  of  this  kind  indeed  are  fuppofed  to  be  abfolutely 
receffary  to  motion  :  for  though  we  may  fay,  matter 
being  divifible  almoft  ad  infinitum,  that  a  body  or  fub- 
■ftance  more  folid  may  move  in  another  fubftance  that  is 
■more  fubtile,  and  that  will  give  way  to  its  motion,  we 
-muft  nevertheless  have  recourfe  to  a  laft  refort,  and  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  ultimate  vacuum,  which  will  give  room  fuffi- 
■cient  to  the  leaft  corpufcle,  that  its  part  A  may  take, 
the  place  of  its  part  B  withou  the  leaft  refiftance  : 
befidts,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  nature,  in  fa  A, 
admits  of  that  infinite  divifibility  which  our  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive,  and  that  every  thing  which  is  pofli- 
ble  in  idea,  is  at  all  times  praAicable.  All  that 
exifts  is  poflible,  but  all  that  is  p.  flible  does  not  how¬ 
ever  exift.  By  denfity,  is  underftood  the  proportion 
between  the  extenfion  and  folidity  of  a  body ;  one  body 
therefore  is  more  denfe  than  another,  when,  Under  the 
fame  degree  of  extenfion,  it  contains  more  folid  mat¬ 
ter:  and  this  quality  arifes  from  condenfation  and  com- 
preffion.  Elafticity  is  nothing  more  than  that  effort 
by  which  certain  bodies,  when  comprefftd,  endeavour 
to  reftore  therrfelves  to  their  former  ftate  ;  and  this  pro¬ 
perty  fuppofis  them  compreflible.  As  all  thefe  natural 
properties  of  bodies  are  of  great  utility  in  explaining 
the  principles  of  pbyfics,  and  in  applying  them  to  all  the 
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arts,  experimental  philofopby  proves  their  reality  by  a 

thnufand  examples. 

V.  We  difeover  ftill  other  properties  in  bodies;  fuch 
as  mobility,  which  we  muft  not  here  confound  with 
motion.  This  mobility  arifes  from  certain  difpofitions 
which  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  bodies:  from 
whence  it  comes  that  iome  are  more  eafily  moved  than 
others  :  and  this  proceeds  from  the  refiftance  to  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  perceived  in  all  bodies  :  having  regard 
merely  to  their  maffes  ;  and  this  refiftance  is  called  vis 
inertia,  or  inert  force.  A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  motion 
when  it  is  aAualiy  moving  from  one  place  to  anothet  : 
or,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  fituation  with  regard 
to  the  objeAs  that  lurround  it,  either  nearly  or  remote¬ 
ly,  it  is  laid  to  be  in  motion.  There  are  three  principal 
matters  to  be  confidered  in  a  moving  body  ;  its  direc¬ 
tion,  its  velocity,  and  the  quantity  of  its  motion  :  and 
here  phyfics  explains  the  force  or  moving  power  ;  it 
likewife  diftinguifties  between  fimple  and  compound  mo¬ 
tion.  Simple  motion  is  that  which  arifes  from  only  one 
force,  or  which  tends  to  one  point  only.  It  deferibes 
the  laws,  and  explains  the  refiftance,  of  mediums;  the 
refiftance  of  friAion  ;  the  difficulties  of  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  alteration  of  direction  occafioned  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  a  fluid  matter;  refleAed  or  reverberated  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  communication  of  motion  by  the  (hock  of 
bodies,  &c.  Compound  motion  is  that  of  a  body  im¬ 
pelled  to  move  by  feveral  caufes  or  powers  which  aA 
according  to  their  different  direAions.  Phyfics  here 
likewife  invefligates  the  laws  of  motion  ;  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  explaining,  under  this  head,  what 
are  called  the  central  forces,  which  produce  a  motion 
that  is  either  circular  or  in  a  curve  line,  and  which  in- 
ceffantly  urge  the  moving  body  either  to  approach  or 
recede  from  the  centre.  To  diftinguifti  thefe  from  each 
other,  the  former  is  called  the  centripetal  force ,  and  the 
latter  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Dynamics. 

A  I.  By  gravity,  or  ponderofity,  is  to  be  underftood 
that  force  which  occafions  bodies  to  pafs  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place,  when  nothing  oppofes  their  courfe, 
or  when  the  obftacles  are  not  fufficient  to  flop  them. 
Speculative  philofopby  invefligates  its  caufe,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  vain.  Experimental  philofopby  contents  itfelf 
with  deferibing  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 
of  gravity,  which  are  thoroughly  eflablifiied  by  a  thou- 
fand  reiterated  experiments.  In  order  properly  to  un- 
derftand  this  fubjr  A,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  term  gravity  with  that  of  weight.  By  the  former, 
we  underftand  that  force  which  urges  bodies  to  defeend 
through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  given  time.  By  the  latter, 
is  meant  the  quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  is  contain¬ 
ed  under  the  fame  bulk.  The  phenomena  are  explain¬ 
ed  by’the  experiments  themfelves,  and  by  inferences 
deduced  from  them. 

VII.  Hydroftatics  is  a  fcience  of  which  the  objeA  is 
the  gravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  particular. 
Though  the  gravity  of  thefe  bodies  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  others,  and  is  fubjeA  to  the  fame  laws,  yet 
their  ftate  of  fluidity  gives  rife  to  particular,  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  it  is  of  confequence  to  know.  But  as  hy- 
drofiatics  cannot  be  fucci  fifully  treated  without  the 
affiftance  of  calculation,  it  has  been  ranked  among  the 
mathematical  feitnees. 

VIII.  We  fay  the  fame  with  regard  to  mechanics; 
which  is  the  art  of  employing,  by  the  aid  of  machines, 
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the  motion  of  bodies,  m  conformity  to  its  properties 
and  laws,  as  well  with  regard  to  folids  as  fluids,  either 
more  commodioufly  or  more  advantageoufly. 

IX.  After  it  has  made  the  moil  accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  moft  judicious  obfervations,  on  all  thefe 
different  fubje£ls,  and  the  properties  of  bodies  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Experimental  Philofophy  paffts  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  air,  the  water,  fire,  the  wind,  colours, 
See.  The  air  is  a  fluid  with  which  we  are  furrounded 
from  the  inftant  of  our  birth,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  exift.  It  is  by  the  properties  and  the  influences 
of  the  air,  that  nature  gives  increafe  and  perfection  to 
all  that  it  produces  for  our  wants  and  conveniences  : 
it  is  the  fpirit  of  navigation  :  found,  voice,  fpeech  it- 
felf,  are  nothing  more  than  percuflions  of  the  air  : 
this  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  completely  furrounded  by 
air  •,  and  this  kind  of  coverture,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  atmofphere,  has  fucli  remarkable  functions, 
that  it  evidently  appears  to  concur  to  the  mechanifm 
of  nature.  Experimental  phyfics,  therefore,  confiders 
the  air,  I.  Of  itfejf,  independent  of  its  bulk,  and  the 
figure  of  its  whole  body  :  it  examines  its  effential  pro¬ 
perties  ;  as  its  gravity,  denfity,  (bring,  &c.  The  air- 
pump  is  here  of  indifpenfable  ufe  ;  and  bv  this  ma¬ 
chine  phyfics  examines  in  what  manner  fpace,  or  a  va¬ 
cuum,  is  made.  It  likewife  (hows  the  neceflity  of  air  to 
the  prefervation  of  animal  life  ;  the  effect  it  has  on 
found,  fire,  and  gunpowder,  in  vacuo;  and  a  hundred 
other  experiments  of  various  degrees  of  curiofity.  2.  It 
confiders  the  air  as  the  terreftrial  atmofphere,  fome- 
times  as  a  fluid  at  reft,  and  fometimes  as  in  motion. 
And  by  thefe  means  it  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  why  it  finks  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  diminilhes  ;  as  alfo 
for  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  weight  of  the  atmofphere: 
it  (hows  the  method  of  determining  the  height  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  nature  of  found  in  general,  of  its  propagation, 
and  of  fonorous  bodies.  The  late  difeoveries  have  add¬ 
ed  greatly  to  experimental  philofophy,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  &c. 

X.  It  is  here  alfo,  that  experimental  philofophy  con¬ 
fiders  the  nature  of  the  wind  ;  which  is  nothing  more 
than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the  atmofphere  that 
moves  like  a  current,  with  a  certain  velocity  and  deter¬ 
minate  direftion.  This  fluid,  with  regard  to  its  direc¬ 
tion,  takes  different  names  according  to  the  different 
points  of  the  horizon  from  whence  it  comes,  as  eaft, 
wefl,  north,  and  fouth.  Winds  are  likewife  diflinguilh- 
ed  into  three  forts;  one  of  which  is  called  general  cr 
conjlant ,  as  the  trade  winds  which  continually  blow  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics  :  another  is  the  periodical,  which  al¬ 
ways  begin  and  end  within  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as  the  monfoons,  the  land 
breezes  and  fea  breezes,  which  arife  conftantlv  in  the 
morning  and  evening;  and  lafily,  fuch  as  are  variable , 
as  well  with  regard  to  their  direction  as  their  velocity 
and  duration. 

1\T.  Mariotte  computes  the  velocity  of  the  mod  impe¬ 
tuous  wind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  32  feet  in  a  fecond,  ned 
Mr  Denham  makes  it  66  feet  in  the  fame  time.  The 
firfi,  doubtlefs,  meant  the  wind  of  the  greatefl  velocity 
that  had  then  come  to  his  knowledge.  J  he  invention 
of  aeroftatic  machines  has  tended  more  to  (bow  the  real 
velocity  of  the  wind  than  any  other  invention  as  yet 
made  public :  but  all  of  them  move  flower  than  the 
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aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the  wind  re¬ 
mains  yet  undetermined. 

XI.  1  he  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other  bodies, 
depends  on  its  velocity  and  mafs :  that  is,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  which  is  in  motion  ;  fo  the  fame  wind  lias 
more  cr  lefs  force  on  any  obftacle  that  oppofes  it,  in 
proportion  as  that  obflacle  prefents  a  greater  or  a  lefs 
iurface  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  they  fpread  the  fails 
of  a  veffel  more  or  lefs,  and  place,  the  wings  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  in  different  directions.  The  machines  by  which 
the.  winds  are  meafured,  are  called  anemometers.  They 
(how  the  direftion,  the  velocity,  and  the  duration  of 
winds.  It  is  by  the  agitations  of  the  winds  that  the  air 
is  purified;  that  the  feeds  of  trees  and  herbs  are  convey¬ 
ed  through  the  forefls  and  fields  ;  that  (hips  are  driven 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  ;  that  our  mills  turn  upon 
their  axles,  &c. :  and  art,  by  imitating  nature,  fotr.e- 
times  procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  which  we  re- 
fre(h  our  bodies,  invigorate  our  fires,  purify  our  corn, 
&c. 

XII.  Water  is  an  univerfal  agent,  which  nature  em¬ 
ploys  in  all  her  productions.  It  may  be  confidered  as 
in  three  flates  :  1.  As  a  liquid  ;  2.  As  a  vapour  ;  3.  As 
ice.  Thefe  three  different  fiaUs  do  not  in  any  man¬ 
ner  change  its  effence,  but  make  it  proper  to  anfwer 
different  ends.  The  natural  flate  of  water  would  be 
that  of  a  folid  body,  as  fat,  wax,  and  all  thofe  other 
bodies  which  are  only  fluid  when  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  for  water  would  be  cor.flantly  ice,  if  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fire,  by  which  it  is  penetrated  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  climates,  did  not  render  it  fluid,  by  producing  a 
reciprocal  motion  among  its  parts  ;  and,  in  a  country 
where  the  cold  is  continually  flrong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  the  congelation,  the  afliflance  of  art  is  neceffarv 
to  make  it  fluid  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  lead,  &c. 
Water,  when  not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  infipid,  tranfpa- 
rent,  without  colour  and  without  fmell,  and  that  ealily 
adheres  to  the  furface  of  fome  bodies,  that  penetrates 
many,  and  extinguifhes  fire.  Experimental  philofophy 
inveftigates  the  origin  of  fountains  ;  the  caufe  of  the 
faltnefs  of  the  fea  ;  the  means  of  purifying  water;  what 
is  its  weight,  and  what  are  its  effe&s  when  heated,  &c. 
It  likewife  examines  this  fluid  in  the  flate  of  vapour; 
and  finds  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  in  vapour,  occu¬ 
pies  a  fpace  vaflly  greater  than  it  did  before.  It 
explains  the  arolipi/e  and  its  effefts ;  fire  engines  ;  and 
the  force  of  vapour  that  gives  motion  to  immenfe  ma¬ 
chines  in  mines  and  elfew  here,  &c.  And  laflly,  It  con¬ 
fiders  water  in  the  flate  of  ice.  Ice  conftquentlv  is 
more  cold  than  water  ;  and  its  coldnefs  incr cafes  if  it 
continue  to  lofe  that  matter,  already  too  rare,  or  too 
little  active,  to  render  it  fluid.  Experimental  phyfics 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  the  congelation 
of  water,  and  why  ice  is  lighter  than  water ;  from 
whence  it  derives  that  expanfive  force  by  which  it  break* 
the  containing  veffel  ;  the  difference  there  is  between 
the  congelation  of  rivers  and  that  of  Handing  waters  ; 
why  ice  becomes  more  cold  by  the  mixture  of  falls ; 
and  many  other  fimilar  phenomena. 

XIII.  The  nature  of  fire  is  yet  very  much  unknown 
to  the  mod  learned  pliilofophers.  As  objects  when  at  a 
great  diflance  are  not  perceptible  to  our  frnfts,  fowhen 
sve  examine  them  too  nearly,  we  difeern  them  but  con- 
fufedly*  It  is  (till  difputed  whether  fire  be  a  homogere. 
unalterable  matter,  defigned,  by  it*  prefence,  or  by  it* 
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action,  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  aiffolution, 
in  bodies  ;  or  if  its  effence  confifts  in  motion  only,  or 
in  the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which  we  call  in¬ 
flammable ,  and  which  enter  as  principles,  in  greater  or 
lefs  quantities,  in  the  compoiition  of  mixed  bodies. 
The  mod  learned  inquirers  into  nature  incline  to  the 
former  opinion  ;  and  to  have  recourfe  to  a  matter 
which  they  regard  as  the  principle  of  fire.  They  fup- 
pofe  that  there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  created  fuch  from  the  beginning,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  put  it  in  adtion.  ihe 
numberlefs  experiments  which  are  daily  made  in  elec¬ 
tricity  feem  to  favour  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that 
this  matter,  this  fluid,  this  elementary  fire,  is  diffufed 
through  all  nature,  and  in  all  bodies,  even  ice  itfelf. 
We  cannot  fay  to  what  important  knowlege  this  great 
difcovery  of  eledlricity  may  lead  if  we  continue  our 
inquiries  concerning  it.  It  appears,  however,  that 
we  may  believe,  without  any  inconvenience  or  ab- 
furdity,’  that  fire  and  light,  confidered  in  their  firft 
principle,  are  one  and  the  fame  fubftance  differently 
modified. 

XIV.  Be  this  matter  however  as  it  may,  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy  is  employed  in  making  the  mod  in¬ 
genious  and  mod  ufeful  researches  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  power  may  be  excited  or  augmented  ;  concerning 
the  phofphorus  and  its  inflammation  ;  fire  excited  by 
the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  a  mirror  ;  and  on 
the  effefts  of  fire  in  general ;  concerning  lightning  and 
its  effeCts  ;  the  fufion  of  metals  ;  gunpowder  and  its 
explofion  ;  flame  and  the  aliments  of  fire  5  and  an  in¬ 
finity  of  like  objeCts  which  it  explains,  or  concerning 
which  it  makes  new  dilcoveries,  by  the  aid  of  experi¬ 
ments. 

XV.  By  the  word  light,  we  underftand  that  agent 
by  which  nature  affeCts  the  eye  with  that  lively  and 
almoft  conftantly  pleafing  fenfation,  which  we  call  fee¬ 
ing,  and  by  which  we  difcern  the  fize,  figure,  colour, 
and  fituation  of  objeCts,  when  at  a  convenient  diftance. 
All  philofophers  agree,  that  the  light  which  is  diffufed 
in  any  place,  is  a  real  body.  But  what  this  body  is, 
and  by  what  means  it  enters  that  place  where  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  is  a  queflion  about  which  philofophers  are  di¬ 
vided. 

XVI.  Experimental  philofophy  is  applied  in  difco- 
vering  or  proving,  by  an  infinity  of  experiments,  what 
is  the  nature  of  light,  in  what  manner  it  is  propagated, 


what  its  velocity  and  progreflive  motion.  It  alfo  invef- 
tigates  and  explains  the  principles  of  optics  properly 
fo  called,  and  (hows  the  directions  which  light  ob- 
ferves  in  its  motions.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to  the 
examen  of  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  and  defcribes 
the  laws  and  effeCts  of  reflected  light.  It  next  treats 
of  the  principles  of  dioptrics,  and  explains  the  laws  of 
refraCted  light  •,  and  laftly,  it  teaches,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  and  artificial  vifion,  the  conftruCtion  of 
optical  inftruments,  as  lenfes,  concave  mirrors,  prifms, 
telefcopes,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied. 

XVII.  By  refolving  or  feparating  the  rays  of  light, 
philofophy  has  obtained  true  and  clear  difcoveries  of  the 
nature  of  colours.  We  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  that 
colours,  and  their  different  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the 
bodies  that  prefent  them  to  our  fight  ;  that  white  ie 
inherent  in  fnow,  green  in  leaves  and  grafs,  and  red  in  a 
a  fluff  dyed  of  that  colour.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  If  an  objeCt,  which  prefents  any  colour  to  our 
fight,  be  not  illuminated,  it  prefents  no  colour  what- 
foever.  In  the  night  all  is  black.  Colours  therefore 
depend  on  light ;  for  without  that  we  could  form  no 
idea  of  them  ;  but  they  depend  alfo  on  bodies ;  for  of 
feveral  objeCts  prefented  to  the  fame  light,  fome  appear 
white,  others  red,  blue,  &. c.  But  all  thefe  matters 
being  feparate  from  our  own  bodies,  we  (hould  never 
acquire  any  idea  of  them,  if  the  light,  tranfmitted  or 
refleded  by  thefe  objeCts,  did  not  make  them  fenfible 
to  us,  by  linking  upon  the  organs  of  our  fight,  and  if 
thefe  impreflions  did  not  revive  in  us  thofe  ideas  which 
we  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  by  certain  terms.  For 
thefe  reafons  philofophy  confiders  colours  from  three 
points  of  view,  x.  As  in  the  light  ;  2.  In  bodies,  as  be¬ 
ing  coloured  ;  and,  3.  From  the  relation  they  have 
to  our  vifual  faculties,  which  they  particularly  affeCt, 
and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  diftinguilh  them. 

It  is  unneceffary  in  this  place  to  fay  more,  either  on 
colour  in  particular,  or  experimental  philofophy  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  different  fubjeds  of  this  collective  article 
are  particularly  treated  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet :  the  reader  will  therefore 
turn,  as  he  has  occafion,  to  Acoustics,  Catoptrics, 
Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Hydrodynamics,  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Magne¬ 
tism,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Alfo,  Aerostation,  Atmo¬ 
sphere,  Burning  Glajs ,  Chemistry,  Sec.  8cc. 
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EXPERIMENTUM  crucis,  a  capital,  leading, 
or  decifive  experiment ;  thus  termed,  either  on  account 
of  its  being  like  a  crofs,  or  direction-poft  placed  in  the 
meeting  of  feveral  roads,  guiding  men  to  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  that  thing  they  are  inquiring 
after  ;  or,  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind  of  torture, 
whereby  the  nature  of  the  tiling  is  as  it  were  extorted 
by  force. 

EXPHORESIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  85. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  aft,  by  which  fatisfac- 
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tion  or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commiffion  of  fome  £Xpiati8s. 
crime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pu-  «-v— -J 
nifhment  cancelled. 

Expiations  among  the  Heathens,  were  of  feveral 
kinds;  as  f.icrifices  and  religious  wafhings.  They  were 
ufed  for  effacing  a  crime,  averting  any  calamity,  and 
on  numberlefs  other  occafions,  as  purifying  towns, 
temples,  and  facred  places,  and  armies  before  and  after 
battle.  And  they  were  performed  for  whole  cities  as 
well  as  particular  perfons. 

The 
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Stpiatisn  The  method  of  expiation  among  the  Jew9  was  chief- 
11,  ly  by  facrifice,  whether  for  fins  of  ignorance,  or  to  puri- 
Kxplufion.  fy  themfelves  from  certain  pollutions. 

'  Feajl  of  Expiation,  among  the  Jews,  called  by  our 

tranflators  the  day  of  atonement,  was  held  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tifri,  or  the  feventh  month  of  the  Jewilh  year, 
anfwering  to  part  of  our  September  and  Oclober.  It 
was  indituted  by  God  himfelf,  Levit.  xxiii.  27,  8tc. 
On  that  day  the  high-pried,  the  figure  or  type  of  Je- 
fus  Chrid,  entered  into  the  mod  holy  place,  and  con- 
feffed  his  fins  ;  and,  after  feveral  ceremonies,  made  an 
atonement  for  all  the  people,  to  wath  them  from  their 
fins.  Lev.  chap.  xvi.  See  SCAPE-Goat. 

Expiation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  by  di¬ 
vines  to  the  pardon  procured  to  the  fins  of  the  peni¬ 
tent  by  the  merit  of  Child’s  death.  See  the  article 
Christianity. 

EXPIRATION,  in  Medicine.  See  Exspiration. 

Expiration,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  end 
of  a  term  of  time  granted,  agreed  on,  or  adjudged. 

EXPLICIT,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  clear,  di- 
ftinft,  formal,  and  unfolded. 

EXPLOSION,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  a  fudden  and 
violent  expanfion  of  an  aerial  or  other  eladic  fluid,  by 
which  it  indantly  throws  oft  any  obflacle  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  way,  fometimes  with  incredible  force,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  mod  aflonidiing  ef- 
ferts  upon  the  neighbouring  objects. 

Difference  Explofion  differs  from  expanfion,  in  that  the  latter 
between  is  a  gradual  and  continued  power,  arting  uniformly  for 
and'ex°an  ^ome  t‘me»  whereas  the  former  is  always  fudden,  and 
•on,eX?an"  on^y  momentary  duration.  The  expanfions  of  folid 
fubdances  do  not  terminate  in  violent  explofions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  downefs,  and  the  fmall  fpace  through 
which  the  metal,  or  other  expanding  fubflance,  moves ; 
though  their  drength  may  be  equally  great  with  that 
of  the  mod  artive  aerial  fluids.  Thus  we  find,  that 
though  wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  fo¬ 
lid  blocks  of  done,  they  never  throw  them  to  any  dif- 
tance,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gunpowder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  feldom  that  the  expanfion  of  any  eladic 
fluid  burds  a  folid  fubflance  without  throwing  the 
fragments  of  it  to  a  confiderable  didance,  the  efferts 
General  of  which  are  often  very  terrible.  The  reafons  of  this 
cauies  of  maybe  comprifed  in  the  two  following  particulars; 
txplofions.  ‘j'jjg  immenfe  velocity  with  which  the  aerial  fluids 
expand,  when  afferted  by  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  ;  and,  2.  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat  and 
being  afferted  by  it,  which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
folid  fubdances.  Thus  air,  heated  as  much  as  iron 
when  brought  to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four 
times  its  bulk  ;  but  the  metal  itfelf  will  not  be  expand¬ 
ed  the  500th  part  of  the  fpace.  In  the  cafe  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which  is  a  violent  and  well  known  explofive 
fubflance,  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  moves  is 
calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Gunnery, 
to  be  no  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  little  lefs 
than  79  miles  per  minute.  Hence  the  impulfe  of  the 
fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the  obflacles  on  which 
it  flrikes  are  hurried  off  with  tad  velocity,  though 
much  lefs  than  that  jud  mentioned  ;  for  a  cannon  bul¬ 
let,  with  the  greated  charge  of  powder  that  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  given,  does  not  move  at  a  greater  rate  than 
2400  feet  per  fecond,  or  little  more  than  27  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  again  is  promoted 


by  the  fudden  propagation  of  the  heat  through  the  Erplofion. 

whole  body  of  air,  as  foon  as  it  is  extricated  from  the  - v - 

materials  of  which  the  gunpowder  is  made  ;  fo  that  it 
is  enabled  to  flrike  all  at  once,  and  thus  greatly  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  momentum  of  the  ball.  It  is  evident  that 
this  contributes  very  much  to  the  force  of  the  explo¬ 
fion,  by  what  happens  when  powder  is  wetted  or  mixed 
with  any  fubflance,  which  prevents  it  from  taking  fire 
all  at  once.  In  this  cafe  the  force  of  the  explofion, 
even  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  is  made  ufe  of, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  dry  powder. 

Upon  thefe  principles  we  may  conclude  that  the 
force  of  an  explofion  depends,  1 .  On  the  quantity  of 
eladic  fluid  to  be  expanded  ;  2.  On  the  velocity  it  ac¬ 
quires  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  and,  3.  On  the 
celerity  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  affefts  the 
whole  of  the  expanfive  fluid.  Thefe  three  take  place  Eiedtric  «r- 
in  the  greated  perfection  where  the  elertric  fluid  is ptefions  the 
concerned;  as  in  cafes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  and ° 
volcanoes.  This  fluid,  as  is  fhewn  in  many  parts  of 
this  work,  differs  not  from  elementary  fire  or  the  light 
of  the  fun  ;  it  pervades  the  whole  fyflem  of  nature  ;  its 
expanfion  is  nothing  elfe  than  its  motion  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  for  it  does  not  feem  capable 
of  any  proper  expanfion  by  a  feparation  of  its  parts 
like  any  other  fluid.  Hence,  when  it  begins  to  expand 
in  this  manner,  the  motion  is  propagated  through  it 
with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  fluid 
whatever.  Thus,  even  when  the  quantity  is  exceflively 
fmall,  as  when  an  elertric  fpark  is  fent  through  a  glafs 
full  of  water  or  of  oil,  the  expanfion  is  fo  violent  as 
to  diflipate  the  glafs  into  innumerable  fragments  with 
great  danger  to  the  bydanders,  as  is  obferved  under 
the  article  Electricity.  In  violent  lightning,  where 
the  elertric  fluid  collerts  itfelf  into  balls,  the  drength 
of  the  explofion  is  proportionable  to  the  quantity. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  prodigious  efforts  of  light¬ 
ning  when  it  happens  to  flrike  buildings,  trees,  or  even 
the  mod  folid  rocks  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
quantity  of  elertricity  is  dill  greater  than  in  any  flalh 
of  lightning,  we  hear  of  dill  more  tremendous  confe- 
quences  enfuing.  Dr  Priedley  gives  an  indance  of  a 
large  fire  ball  (undoubtedly  a  quantity  of  elertric  mat¬ 
ter)  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  after  rif- 
ing  up  to  the  top-road  of  a  fliip  of  war,  burfi  with 
fuch  violence  that  the  explofion  refembled  the  dif- 
charge  of  hundreds  of  cannon  fired  at  once.  Great  da¬ 
mage  was  done  by  it ;  but  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt 
that  mod  of  its  force  was  fpent  on  the  air,  or  carried 
down  to  the  fea  by  the  mad  and  iron  work  of  the  fliip. 

Indeed,  confidering  that  in  all  cafes  a  great  part  of 
the  force  of  elertric  explofions  is  diffipated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  may  judly  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be 
meafured  by  any  method  applicable  to  the  menluration 
of  other  forces.  Even  in  artificial  elertricitv  the  force 
is  prodigioufly  great ;  infomuch  that  Dr  Van  Marum 
calculated  that  of  the  great  battery  belonging  to  the 
machine  in  Tcylcr’s  mufeum  to  be  upwards  of  900 
pounds. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  elcrtrical  matter  arts  likevolcsn  e 
common  fire,  the  force  of  the  explofion',  though  ex-  e*p!oiu>»» 
ceedingly  great,  is  capable  of  menfuration  by  compar  jr‘- 
ing  the  diflances  to  which  the  bodies  are  thrown  with 
their  weight.  This  is  mod  evident  in  Volcanoes,  where 
the  projertiom  or  the  burning  rocks  and  lava  ni.mifefl 
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Explofion.  the  greatnefs  of  the  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
afford  a  method  of  meafuring  it.  1  hefe  explofion?,  as 
is  fhown  under  the  article  Volcano,  are  owing  to  ex¬ 
trication  of  aerial  vapours,  and  their  rarefaction  by  in- 
tenle  heat.  In  all  of  them  the  air  is  originally  in  a 
ftate  of  decompofition,  viz.  itc  invisible  and  folid  part 
is  joined  with  fume  terrsfi rial  fubftances.  Thus,  when 


In  what 
manner  ae 
rial  explo¬ 
fion  s  take 
place. 


is  expofed  to  any 


Explofion 
of  gunpow¬ 
der  explain¬ 
ed. 


*  See  the 
article  Oun- 
nery. 
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fixed  air,  for  inftance, 
which  attrafb  it,  as  calcined  magnefia, 
tion  infiantly  takes  place.  All  thefe  vapours  are 
compofed  of  elementary  fire  and  fume  in vilible  fub- 
liance  capable  of  alTuming  a  folid  form.  The  deeom- 
pofition  juft  mentioned  is  therefore  eafily  explained  ;  the 
folid  part  of  the  air  joins  itfelf  to  the  magnefia,  while  the 
elementary  fire  or  latent  heat  is  diflipnted,  and  paffes 
through  tire  fides  of  the  veffel.  Were  it  now  in  our 
power  fuddenly  to  reftore  the  latent  heat  to  the  whole 
of  the  fixed  air,  fo  that  it  would  at  once  aflume  its  for¬ 
mer  expanfion,  a  violent  explofion  would  follow.  This 
feems  to  be  preciltly  the  cafe  with  the  volcanic  explo¬ 
fions.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  the  fixed  part  of  dif¬ 
ferent  aerial  fluids  is  united  to  the  various  fubftances 
found  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  the 
eleClric  fire  which  kindles  the  volcanoes,  the  aerial  fluids 
are  fuddenly  reftored  to  their  elaftic  flate  ;  and  not  only 
fo,  but  their  natural  elafticity  is  greatly  augmented,  fo 
that  the  explofions  take  place  with  great  violence.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  gunpowder;  only  that  the  corv- 
denfed  air  in  this  cafe  is  at  firft  of  the  dephlogiflicated 
kind,  but  is  quickly  phlogiflicatcd  by  reafon  of  the 
combufiible  matters  mixed  with  the  nitre,  while  the 
heat  produced  by  the  inflammation  augments  the  elaf¬ 
ticity  of  the  generated  air  to  four  times  what  it  ufually 
is,  fo  that  the  whole  force  of  the  explofion  is  calculated 
at  1000  times  the  preflure  of  the  common  atmofphere*. 
Thus  the  explofions  of  gunpowder  and  of  volcanoes 
are  efientially  the  fame.  The  reafon  of  the  extreme 
quicknefs  of  thofe  of  gunpowder  is,  that  it  takes  fire  fo 
readily  by  the  intimate  mixture  and  combufiibility  of 
all  the  materials.  In  volcanoes  the  explofions  likewife 
follow  one  another  very  quickly,  and  are  by  no  means 
inferior  in  ftrength  to  thofe  of  gunpowder:  but  here 
the  quantity  of  vapour  makes  up  for  the  comparative 
flownefs  with  which  it  is  afFefled  by  the  heat.  Thus, 
though  we  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  fire  can¬ 
non  in  quick  lucceffion  by  means  of  calcareous  earth  as 
we  can  do  with  gunpowder,  yet  in  the  huge  furnace  of 
a  volcano  the  elaftic  matter  is  fupplied  in  fuel]  quanti¬ 
ties,  that  the  explofions  are  i.i  a  manner  unremit¬ 
ting  ;  and  even  in  ordinary  experiments  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  aerial  vapour*  has  often  occafioned  violent  ex¬ 
plofions  in  chemical  vefiels.  In  one  cafe  too  the  ex- 
traftion  of  fixed  air  adds  exeeflively  to  the  force  of  an 
explofion,  viz.  in  that  of  pulvis  fulminans.  This  is 
compounded  of  fulphur,  faltpetrc,  and  fait  of  tartar. 
The  latter  we  know  contains  much  fixed  air:  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  violence  of  the  explofion  is  occafioned 
by  this  air  ;  for  the  greater  quantity  of  it  that  the  alka¬ 
line  fait  contains,  the  greater  force  does  it  explode 
with.  Fulminating  gold  emits  a  quantity  of  phlogifti- 
cated  air,  to  which  itsexplofive  power  is  fuppofed  to  be 
owing,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry  ; 
but  that  of  fulminating  filver  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
i'carce  any  force  of  aerial  vapour  that  can  be  extricated 
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is  likely  to  produce  it,  and  it  feems  probable  that  elec-  Explofioni 
tricity  itfelf  is  concerned.  < - v-  • 

Next  in  ftrength  to  the  aerial  vapours  are  thofe  0f  Explofions 
aqueous  and  other  liquids.  The  mod  remarkable  ef- aqueou* 
feds  of  thefe  are  obferved  in  fleam  engines  5  but  there  vai)0urs* 
is  one  particular  cafe  from  which  it  has  been  inferred 
that  aqueous  fleam  is  vaftly  ftronger  than  the  flame  of 
gunpowder.  This  is  when  water,  is  thrown  upon  melted  violent  e 
copper;  for  here  the  explofion  is  fo  ftrong  as  almoft  pi^fion  of*" 
to  exceed  imagination  ;  and  the  mod  terrible  accidents  water  with 
have  been  known  to  happen  from  fuch  a  flight  caufe  as  melted  C0P- 
one  of  the  workmen  fpitting  in  the  furnace  where  cop-per‘ 
per  was  melting..  Here,  however,  it  is  mod  probable  Probably 
that  a  decompofition  of  the  water  takes  place.  That  owing  to  a 
this  element  can  be  decompofed,  or  refolved  into  elaftic  <lecomPofi* 
vapours,  has  been  completely  eftablifhed  by  the  mod  fa-  ^atef  **** 
tisfadory  experiments,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  univer-'V‘ 
fally  admitted  by  chemical  philofophers.  See  Water, 
Chemistry  Index.  The  pofition  is  indeed  denied  by 
the  phlogiflians  ;  but  their  arguments  appear  not  to  be 
conclufive;  nor  is  it  a  fad  which  militates  in  the  leaft 
againft  their  principles.  On  the  fuppofition  that  the 
water  is  decompofed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  however,  the 
phenomenon  in  queftion  is  eafily  folved.  The  water  be-  partiCular- 
ing  thrown  in  fubftance  upon  the  melted  copper,  is  de- ly  explain- 
compofed  by  the  violent  heat  ;  and  one  part  ot  it  adheres  ed. 
to  the  metal,  thus  converting  it  into  a  calx,  or  oxide, 
while  the  other  is  converted  into  inflammable  air,  or 
hydrogen  gas,  which  expanding  fuddenly,  throws  the 
melted  metal  all  about  with  the  greateft  violence  by 
means  of  its  readion. 

To  underfland  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
pliflied,  we  muft  confider  feme  of  the  principles  of 
Gunnery  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins,  and  related  un¬ 
der  that  article.  One  of  thefe  is,  that  though  the 
air,  in  cafes  of  ordinary  velocity",  makes  no  great  re¬ 
finance,  it  is  far  otherwife  where  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body  becomes  very  great.  In  all  cafes  of  ex¬ 
plofion  alfo  there  is  in  the  firft  inftance  a  refilling  va¬ 
cuum  made  by  the  exploding  fluid ;  and  confequently  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  to  be  overcome,  which  a- 
mounts  to  about  14  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  of  fur- 
face.  Suppofing  the  furface  of  the  exploding  fluid,  then, 
on  that  of  melted  copper,  to  contain  an  area  of  4  fquare 
inches,  it  meets  with  a  refiftance  of  60  pounds  from  the 
atmofphere,  and  confequently  communicates  an  equal 
preflure  to  the  fluid  metal.  Even  this  muft  of  confe- 
quence  throw  it  about,  unlefs  the  fame  preflure  was 
exadly  diffufed  over  every  part  of  the  furface.  But 
much  more  muft  this  effed  be  increafed  by  the  immenfe 
velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves,  and  by  which  the 
refiflance  of  the  atmofphere  is  augmented  in  a  prodi¬ 
gious  degree,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Gun¬ 
nery.  The  elaftic  fluid  generated  is  then  confined  not 
only  by  the  fluid  metal  and  fides  of  the  furnace,  but  by 
the  air  itfelf,  which  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  ;  fo  that 
the  whole  refembles  a  cannon  clofed  at  the  mouth,  and 
filled  with  inflamed  gunpow'der.  Hence  not  only  the 
melted  metal, but  the  furnace  itfelf  and  the  adjacent  walls 
of  the  building,  are  hurried  oft"  as  they  would  be  by  the 
firing  of  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  fmall  fpace, 
and  which  is  well  known  to  produce  analogous  effe&s. 

In  explaining  the  phenomenon  in  queftion,  Dr  Black 
fuppofes  that  the  mere  heat  of  the  metal  applied  to  the 
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Eip'ofior..  aqueous  fleam  produces  the  explofion  ;  and  In  proof  of 
— v— — '  this  alleges,  that  copper  imbibes  a  greater  quantity  of 
Ts  not  ow-  jjeat  during  fulion  than  any  other  metal.  Aqueous 
aqueous  C  fleam,  however,  feems  to  be  too  flow  for  producing  fuch 
fteam  in.  fudden  and  violent  effefts.  Explofions,  it  is  true,  will 
teufely  be  occafioned  by  it,  but  then  it  muft  be  confined  for  a 
heated.  very  confiderable  time  ;  whereas  the  effects  of  water 
thrown  upon  melted  copper  are  inftantaneous. 
ex^lofions  ^  may  now  Why  fuch  explofions  do  not 

d?not  take  ta^e  P^ace  w‘t^  any  ot^er  metal»  'ron  for  inftance,  when 
place  with  water  is  thrown  upon  its  furface  in  fufion  ?  In  anfwer 
other  me-  to  this  we  muft  obferve,  That  though  water  is  decom- 
ta^“  pofed  by  being  applied  to  red-hot  iron  in  the  form  of 

fleam,  yet  there  is  a  poflibility,  that  when  the  fame  ele¬ 
ment  is  applied  in  fubftance  to  the  fluid  metal,  no 
decompofition  may  enfue.  Something  like  this  in¬ 
deed  happens  with  copper  itfelf ;  for,  notwithltanding 
the  violent  effefts  which  take  place  on  the  contact  of 
water  in  fubftance  with  the  melted  metal,  no  explo- 
fion  happens  though  aqueous  fleam  be  blown  upon  its 
furface.  On  the  contrary,  the  upper  part  of  the  metal 
is  thus  cooled,  and  forms  itfelf  into  cakes,  which  are 
afterwards  taken  off,  and  new  ones  formed  in  the  fame 
manner;  neither  does  aqueous  fteam  aft'eft  red-hot  cop¬ 
per  in  the  manner  that  it  does  iron  in  the  fame  ftate. 
A  decifive  proof  that  the  explofion  is  not  occafioned  by 
the  mere  heat  of  the  aqueous  fteam  may  be  deduced 
from  the  example  of  melted  glafs,  which  produces  no 
explofion  though  we  pour  water  upon  it  in  that  ftate  ; 
and  vet  the  heat  of  melted  glals  is  undoubtedly  equal 
Explofions  at  leaft  to  that  of  melted  copper.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
when  heat- however,  that  in  all  cafes  where  a  very  hot  body  is 
ed  lubftan-  thrown  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in  fubftance,  an 
thrown  u  expl°fl°n  will  follow  ;  but  here  the  water  is  confined 
onTinall  ^  anc^  fuddenly  rarefied  into  fleam,  which  cannot  get 
quantities  away  without  throwing  off  the  body  which  confines  it. 
of  water.  Examples  of  this  kind  frequently  occur  where  mafon3 
or  other  mechanics  are  employed  in  faftening  cramps  of 
iron  into  ftones  where,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  little 
water  in  the  hole  into  which  the  lead  is  poured,  the 
latter  will  fly  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fometimes  to 
burn  them  feverely.  Terrible  accidents  of  this  kind 
have  fometimes  happened  in  founderies,  when  large 
quantities  of  melted  metal  have  been  poured  into  wet 
moulds.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fudden  expanfion  of  the 
aqueous  fteam  has  thrown  out  the  metal  with  violence  ; 
and  if  any  decompofition  has  taken  place  at  the  fame 
time,  fo  as  to  convert  the  aqueous  into  an  aerial  vapour, 
the  explofion  muft  be  ftill  greater. 

By  pouring  To  this  laft  kind  of  explofion  we  muft  refer  that 
cold  water  wl,ich  takes  place  on  pouring  cold  water  into  boiling 
into  01  ing  burning  oil  or  tallow.  Here  the  cafe  is  much  the 
fame  whether  we  pour  the  oil  on  the  water,  or  the 
water  on  the  oil.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  water  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  is  rarefied  into  fteam,  and  explodes; 
in  the  latter,  it  finks  down  through  the  oil  by  its  fupe- 
rior  fpecific  gravity,  and  explodes  as  it  paffes  along. 
In  either  cafe,  however,  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
muft  be  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  oil  :  a 
very  great  quantity  would  put  out  the  flame,  or  dellroy 
the  heat,  in  whatever  way  we  applied  it. 
fo'foHd'fub  Another  kind  of  explofion  is  that  which  takes  place 
gjnecs  «x-  *n  fubftances,  where  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  cither 
plained.  aqueous  or  aerial  vapours  to  be  concerned.  The  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe  are  the  volcanic  bombs  mentioned 


by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  great  eruption  of  Ve-  Explofion. 

fuvius  in  1779*  -They  were  large  pieces  of  lava  which  - *-■ 

bur  ft  in  pieces  like  bombs  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
but  be  does  not  inform  us  whether  their  burfting  was 
attended  with  any  great  violence  or  not.  Indeed,  amidft 
fuch  feenes  of  horror,  and  the  continual  tremendous 
explofions  of  the  volcano,  fmaller  phenomena  of  this 
kind  would  probably  be  overlooked.  Other  examples 
are  the  GLASS  Tears,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un¬ 
der  that  article;  the  burfting  of  eleftrical  globes,  when 
put  in  motion;  of  other  glafs  veffels  fpontaneoufly, 
and  feemingly  without  any  caule;  andlaflly,  the  burft¬ 
ing  of  large  call  metal  veffels  in  the  aft  of  cooling. 

Thefe  are  all  fo  fimilar  to  one  another,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  depend  on  one  general  caufe.  All  of  them 
agree  in  this  refpeft,  that  the  extreme  parts  of  them 
are  considerably  cooled,  while  the  internal  remain  very 
hot.  Thus,  in  the  volcanic  bombs,  the  current  of  air, 
formed  by  their  fwift  paffage  through  it  in  falling,  ne- 
ceffarily  carries  off  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
parts  which  are  in  contaft  with  it,  while  the  reft  are 
icarce  at  all  cooled.  The  glafs  tears  are  artificially 
cooled  on  the  outfide  by  dropping  them  upon  water; 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  their  explofion  is  probably 
more  violent  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  that  of 
the  volcanic  bombs.  Glafs  veffels  only  burft  fponta¬ 
neoufly  when  they  have  not  been  well  annealed  ;  and 
we  know  that  this  bad  annealing  confifts  only  in  ap¬ 
plying  cold  too  fuddenly  to  the  outfide.  Something 
like  this  probably  takes  place  when  call-iron  veffels  ex¬ 
plode  ;  and  we  are  certain  it  does  fo  with  eleclrical 
globes,  for  thefe  laft  are  not  apt  to  burft  if  they  have 
been  well  annealed.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  there  is  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  outward  furface  by  the 
cold,  while  the  internal  parts  remain  as  much  expand¬ 
ed  as  ever.  In  this  cafe  there  muft  be  a  continual  ef¬ 
fort  of  that  fubtile  fluid  called  elementary Jire,  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  part,  as  the  contraftion  gra¬ 
dually  proceeds  the  contrary  way.  Thus,  when  a  vol¬ 
canic  bomb,  for  inftance,  is  cooled  on  the  outfide,  its 
parts  are  confolidated  fo  that  the  internal  fluid  has  not 
fuch  an  eal'y  paffage  through  it  as  is  nectffary.  In  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  it  makes  a  greater  effort,  which  is  Hill 
farther  augmented  by  the  cooling  and  contraftion  of 
the  internal  parts  fqueezing  the  fluid  out  from  among 
themfelves,  and  forcing  it  to  recoil  upon  that  in  the 
centre,  as  well  as  to  exert  itfelf  againft  the  external 
part  ;  from  which  united  operation  the  effeft  already 
mentioned  at  1  a  it  takes  place.  This  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  hold  with  refpeft  to  eleftrical  globes, 
glafs  tears,  or  ill  annealed  glafs :  but  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it  to  all  thefe,  we  have  only  to  remember, 
that  fire,  and  the  eleftric  fluid  afting  from  a  centre 
to  a  circumference,  are  not  in  the  lead  different ;  fo 
that  from  whatever  caufe  the  eleftric  matter  is  dit pol¬ 
ed  to  aft  in  this  manner,  the  fame  efflft  will  follow, 
i.  e.  an  explofion  will  take  place  if  t lie  fubllance  does 
not  afford  an  equally  ready  paffage  through  all  its 
parts,  and  that  whether  any  fcnfiblu  heat  is  tilt  in  it 
or  not. 

The  only  other  kind  of  explofion  we  have  to  take  no- Ei|  !..(ion 
tice  of  is  that  produced  by  inflammable  and  dephlogitli-  1  y  '^r 
cated  air,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes,  when  mixed‘s 
together  and  fet  on  fire.  1  his  differs  from  any  of  th->fe 
hitherto  conGdcred,  ttcaufc  in  reality  there  i»  an  abfo- 
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lute  condenfation  rather  than  an  expanfion  tliroughout 
the  whole  of  the  operation  j  and  the  refult  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  water  •,  and  could  the  airs  be  made  to  take  fire 
throughout  their  whole  fubftance  abfolutely  at  the  fame 
inftant,  there  would  be  no  explofion,  but  only  a  fudden 
production  of  heat.  From  this  caufe  alfo  is  derived  a 
very  Angular  phenomenon,  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Prieft¬ 
ley  in  his  experiments  on  that  fubjeCt,  recorded  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  Having  enclofed  feveral  quantities  of  in¬ 
flammable  and  dephlogifticated  air  in  a  copper  veffel, 
firing  them  afterwards  by  the  eleClric  fparks,  he  found 
that  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  direCled  more  to¬ 
wards  one  part  of  the  veffel  than  another  ;  leaft  on  that 
part  where  the  eleCtrical  difcharge  was  made,  and  moft 
upon  that  which  was  fartheft  from  it.  This  inequality 
was  very  confiderable;  infomuch  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
peat  his  experiments  any  number  of  times  without  inju¬ 
ring  the  veffel  in  that  part  which  was  fartheft  from  the 
difcharge.  The  reafon  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  the 
mixture  was  not  fired  at  the  fame  inftant,  but  firft  at 
the  place  where  the  difcharge  was  made.  This  firft  ex¬ 
plofion  would  have  afted  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the 
veffel,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  air. 
By  the  firft  momentary  explofion,  however,  the  air  in 
the  fartheft  part  of  the  veffel  was  condenfed,  fo  that  the 
next  explofion  was  made  ftronger,  while  the  copper  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  veffel  had  tire  whole  of  this  ftrong 
explofion  to  refift,  the  hinder  part  being  but  little  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  air  in  it  was  condenfed  and  reduced  al- 
moft  to  a  vacuum. 

Though  the  phenomena  of  explofions  are  fometimes 
very  deftruftive,  they  are  likewife  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  life,  by  removing  obftacles  which  could  fcarcely  be 
got  the  better  of  by  any  mechanical  power  whatever. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  blowing  up  of  rocks,  the 
feparating  of  ftones  in  quarries,  and  other  purpofes  of 
that  kind.  The  deftruClion  occafioned  by  them  in  times 
of  war,  and  the  machines  formed  upon  the  principle  of 
explofion  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  human  race,  are 
well  known  ;  and  if  we  cannot  call  thefe  ufeful ,  we 
muft  allow  them  at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  evils.  For  the 
produdlion  of  explofions,  gunpowder  is  the  only  fub¬ 
ftance  that  has  yet  been  found  toanfwer  ;  neverthelefs, 
as  its  ufe  is  attended  with  confiderable  expence,  feveral 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a  cheap  fubftitute 
for  it.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  was  by 
mixing  fmall  quantities  of  water,  enclofed  in  little  blad¬ 
ders  or  fome  eafily  deftruftible  vehicles,  along  with  a 
charge  of  powder.  By  this  contrivance  it  was  hoped 
that  the  water  being  converted  into  vapour  when  the 
powder  was  inflamed,  would  augment  the  force  of  the  ' 
explofion  :  but  inftead  of  this,  it  was  found  greatly  to 
diminifti  it.  The  reafon  was  evident,  viz.  that  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  water  into  fleam  required  fo  much  of  the 
latent  heat  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder,  that  enough  was 
not  left  to  give  the  neceffary  expanfion  to  the  aerial 
fluid  produced.  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gafes  has  alfo  been  tried  ;  but  the  explofion  here  has 
always  been  found  too  weak.  In  mines,  indeed,  very 
terrible  effefts  are  produced  by  fuch  a  mixture,  but  in 
thefe  the  quantity  is  immenfe;  fo  that  the  comparative 
weaknefs  of  the  mixture  cannot  be  difcovered.  Elec¬ 
tricity  therefore  feems  to  be  the  only  refource  we  have  ; 
except  by  adding  ingredients  to  gunpowder  which  may 
increafe  the  ftrength  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in- 
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deed  that  the  ele&ric  fluid  is  poffeffed  of  fufficient 
ftrength  to  perform  every  thing  we  could  defire  ;  and 
eledtricians  have  fuppofed,  perhaps  juftly  enough,  that 
a  cannon  charged  with  water  might,  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  become  more  dangerous  than  one  charged  with 
gunpowder  :  but  this  fluid  is  fo  exceedingly  capricious, 
fo  imperceptible  and  unmanageable,  that  the  ufe  of  it 
cannot  as  yet  be  thought  practicable,  nor  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  ever  will  be  fo. 

The  effefts  of  explofions,  when  violent,  are  felt  at  a 
confiderable  diftance,  by  reafon  of  the  concuffions  they 
give  to  the  atmofphere  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  hint¬ 
ed,  all  of  them  aCt  upon  the  atmofpherical  fluid  with 
the  very  fame  force  they  exert  upon  terreftrial  fubftan- 
ces  fubjeCted  to  their  aCtion.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
relates,  that  at  the  explofions  of  Vefuvius  in  1767,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houfes  at  Naples  flew  open  if 
unbolted,  and  one  door  was  burft  open  though  it  had 
been  locked.  A  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  being 
put  into  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  city,  and  fet  on  fire,  de- 
ftroyed  part  of  the  wall,  and  broke  down  one  of  the 
gates.  The  blowing  up  of  powder  magazines  or  pow¬ 
der  mills  will  deftroy  buildings  and  kill  people,  though 
certainly  without  the  reach  of  the  flame,  and  untouched 
by  any  part  of  the  {battered  magazine  or  mill.  But  the 
moft  curious  effeCt  is,  that  they  eleClrify  the  air,  and 
even  glafs  windows,  at  a  confiderable  diftance.  This  is 
always  obfervable  in  firing  the  guns  of  the  Tower  at 
London  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  after  an  explofion  of 
fome  powder  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  a 
great  number  of  people  were  alarmed  by  a  rattling  and 
breaking  of  their  china  ware  ;  which  by  the  vulgar  was 
taken  for  a  fupernatural  phenomenon,  but  undoubtedly 
was  owing  to  fome  commotion  in  the  eleClrical  fluid 
from  the  violent  concuflion  of  the  atmofphere.  In  this 
refpeCl,  however,  the  effeCts  of  eleClrical  explofions 
themfelves  are  moft  remarkable,  though  not  in  the  un¬ 
common  way  juft  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
influence  of  a  flafh  of  lightning  is  diffufed  for  a  great 
way  round  the  place  where  the  explofion  happens,  pro¬ 
ducing  many  very  perceptible  changes  both  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  creation. 

EXPONENT,  in  Algebra ,  the  fame  with  index. 
See  Algebra. 

Exponent  is  alfo  ufed  in  arithmetic,  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm. 

EXPONENTIAL  Calculus ,  the  method  of  differencing, 
or  finding  the  fluxions  of  exponential  quantities,  and 
of  fumming  up  thofe  differences,  or  finding  their 
fluents. 

EXPONENTIAL  Curve ,  is  that  whofe  nature  is  defined 
or  expreffed  by  an  exponential  equation ;  as  the  curve 
denoted  by  ax=ry,  or  by  xx—y. 

EXPONENTIAL  Equation,  is  one  in  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  an  exponential  quantity  5  as  the  equation  ax—b,  or 
xr—a  b,  & c, 

EXPONENTIAL  Quantity,  is  that  whofe  power  is  a 
variable  quantity  ;  as  the  exprefiion  «*,  or  x1.  Expo¬ 
nential  quantities  are  of  feveral  degrees  and  orders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  exponents  or  powers,  one 
over  another. 

EXPORTATION,  the  (hipping  and  carrying  out 
of  the  kingdom  wares  and  commodities  for  other  coun¬ 
tries.  See  the  articles  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Ship¬ 
ping, 
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EXPOSING,  the  aft  of  fetting  a  thing  to  public 
view.  In  the  Romi(h  church,  the  facrament  is  faid  to 
be  expofed  when  it  is  Ihown  in  public  uncovered  on  fef- 
tival  days,  and  during  the  time  of  plenary  indul¬ 
gences. 

Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  farther  latitude  j  thus 
we  fay,  It  is  prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  and  clipped  mo¬ 
ney.  Such  a  houfe  Hands  very  high,  and  has  a  delici¬ 
ous  profpeft ;  but  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  four  winds. 
Such  a  city  being  on  the  frontiers,  and  not  fortified,  is 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  party  of  forces. 

EXPOSING  of  Children ,  a  barbarous  cuflom  praftifed 
by  moll  of  the  ancients  excepting  the  Thebans,  who 
had  an  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary,  whereby  it  was 
made  capital  to  expofe  children  ;  ordaining  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  educate 
them  (hould  bring  them  to  the  magidrates,  in  order  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  public  expence.  Among  the 
other  Greeks,  when  a  child  was  born,  it  was  laid  on 
the  ground  j  and  if  the  father  defigned  to  educate  his 
child,  he  immediately  took  it  up  ;  but  if  he  forbore  to 
do  this,  the  child  was  carried  away  and  expofed.  The 
Lacedaemonians  indeed  had  a  different  cudom  $  for 
with  them  all  new-born  children  were  brought  before 
certain  triers,  who  were  fome  of  the  graved  men  in 
their  own  tribes,  by  whom  the  infants  were  carefully 
viewed-,  and  if  they  were  found  lufty  and  well  favour¬ 
ed,  they  gave  orders  for  their  education,  and  allotted  a 
certain  proportion  of  land  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if 
weakly  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them  to  be  call  into 
a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the  mountain  Tayge- 
tus,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the  good  of  the  children 
themfelves  nor  for  the  public  intered,  that  defeftive 
children  (hould  be  brought  up.  Many  perfons  expofed 
their  children  only  becaufe  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  educate  them,  having  no  intention  that  they  (hould 
peri(h.  It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  daughters  efpecial- 
ly  to  be  thus  treated,  as  requiring  more  charges  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world  than  fons. 

The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the 
children  they  expofed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby 
they  might  afterwards  difcover  them,  if  Providence 
took  care  for  their  fafety.  Another  defign  in  adorn¬ 
ing  thefe  infants  was  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found 
them  to  nourilh  and  educate  them,  if  alive,  or  to  give 
them  human  burial  if  dead.  The  places  where  it  was 
ufual  to  expofe  children  were  fuch  as  people  frequented 
mod.  This  was  done  in  order  that  they  might  be 
found,  and  taken  up  by  compaffionate  perfons  who 
were  in  circumdances  to  be  at  the  expence  of  their 
education.  With  this  intention,  the  Egyptians  and  Ro¬ 
mans  chofe  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks  the 
high-ways. 

EXPOSITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  fetting  a 
thing  open  to  public  view.  See  Exposing. 

Exposition,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  the  explaining  an 
author,  paffage,  writing,  or  the  like,  and  fetting  their 
meaning  in  an  obvious  and  clear  light. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  Expository,  a  title  which  forae 
writers  have  given  to  a  leffer  kind  of  dictionaries  or  vo¬ 
cabularies,  ferving  to  expound  or  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  obfeure  or  difficult  words  of  a  language.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  commentary  and  para- 
phrafe. 


EX-POST-FACTO,  in  Law ,  denotes  fomething  done  Ex.poft- 
after  another  thing  that  was  committed  before.  An  fadlo 
eftate  granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ex-poJl-JuBo ,  D 

that  was  not  fo  at  fird  by  eleftion,  &c.  ,  Ext"mof- 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  warm  addrels 
to  a  perfon  who  has  done  another  fome  injury,  repre- 
fenting  the  wrong  in  the  dronged  terms,  and  demand¬ 
ing  redrefs. 

EXPOSURE,  in  Gardening ,  the  (ituation  of  a  gar¬ 
den  wall,  or  the  like,  with  refpect  to  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  as  fouth  or  ead.  See  Gardening. 

EXPRESSED  oils,  fuch  oils  as  are  obtained  from 
bodies  only  by  preffing.  See  Chemistry  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  Index. 

EXPRESSION,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  elocution,  diftion, 
or  choice  of  words  in  a  difeourfe.  See  Language, 
Oratory,  and  Poetry. 

Expression,  in  Mujic.  See  Composition. 

Expression,  in  Painting,  a  natural  and  lively  re- 
prefentation  of  the  fubjeft,  or  of  the  feveral  objefts  in¬ 
tended  to  be  ihown. 

The  expreffion  confids  chiefly  in  reprefenting  the  hu¬ 
man  body  and  all  its  parts,  in  the  aftion  fuitable  to  it  : 
in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  feveral  paffions  proper  to 
the  figures,  and  obferving  the  motions  they  imprefs  on 
the  external  parts.  See  Painting. 

Expression,  Theatrical.  See  Declamation,  Ar¬ 
ticle  IV. 

EXPRESSION,  in  Medicine,  Chemijlry,  &c.  the 
aft  of  expre fling  or  extrafting  the  juices  or  oils  of  plants, 
fruits,  or  other  matters,  by  fqueezing,  wringing,  or 
prefling  them  in  a  prefs.  After  having  let  the  herbs 
infufe  a  due  time,  their  juice  mud  be  drawn  by  expref¬ 
fion  in  a  linen  cloth  or  by  a  prefs. 

EXPULSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aft  of  vio¬ 
lently  driving  a  perfon  out  of  any  city,  fociety,  &c. 

Expulsion,  in  Medicine ,  the  aft  whereby  any  thing 
is  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  :  thus 
we  fay,  the  expulfion  of  the  foetus  in  delivery. 

EXSICCATION,  (formed  of  ex  and ficcus,  “  dry,”) 
in  Chemijlry,  &c.  the  aft  of  drying  up  or  evaporating 
the  moidure  of  a  thing. 

EXSPIRATION,  in  Physic,  that  part  of  rtfpira- 
tion  by  which  the  air  is  expelled  or  driven  out  of  the 
lung3.  See  Anatomy  Index  and  Respiration. 

EXSUDATION,  or  Exudation,  the  aft  of  fweat- 
ing  out.  In  which  manner,  gums,  balfams,  &c.  arc 
ufually  produced  from  trees. 

EXTANT,  fomething  that  dill  fubfids,  or  is  in  be¬ 
ing.  It  is  but  part  of  the  hidory  of  Livy,  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Cicero,  Caefar,  &c.  that  are  extant,  the  red  are 
loll.  We  have  nothing  extant  of  Socrates,  though  he 
wrote  a  great  deal. 

EXTASY,  a  tranfport  which  fufpends  the  funftion 
of  the  fenfes,  by  the  intenfe  contemplation  of  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  fupernatural  objeft. 

Extasy,  in  Medicine,  a  fpecies  of  catalepfy,  when 
a  perfon  perfeftly  remembers,  after  the  paroxyfm  is 
over,  the  ideas  he  conceived  during  the  time  it  tailed. 

EXTENSION,  in  Philofop/.y,  one  of  the  common 
and  effential  properties  of  body  -,  or  that  by  which  it 
poffeffes  or  takes  up  fome  part  of  univerfal  (pace,  which 
is  called  the  place  of  that  body.  See  Metaphysics. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 

mufcles, 
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Extortion. 


-Sxtenfor  mufcles,  from  their  extending  or  firetching  the  parts 
to  which  they  belong.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

EXTENT,  in  Law ,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe.  Some¬ 
times  it  fignifies  a  writ  or  command  to  the  ffieriff  for 
the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  and  fometimes  the 
aft  of  the  fheriff,  or  other  commiffiondr,  upon  this 
writ. 

Old  and  New  EXTENT ,  in  Scots  Law.  See  Law 
Index. 


EXTENUATION,  the  aft  of  diminifhing  or  lef- 
fening  the  bulk  or  fubftance  of  a  thing,  efpecially  of 
-the  human  body.  Fevers,  agues,  long  abttinences,  &c. 
occafion  great  extenuations  or  emaciations. 

Extenuation,  is  alfo  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  oppofite 
to  the  hyperbole.  The  Greeks  call  it  kflolns- 

EXTERIOR,  or  External.  See  External. 

EXTERMINATION,  in  general,  the  extirpating 
or  deftroying  fomething. 

Extermination  or  Exterminating,  in  Algebra, 
is  ufed  for  taking  away.  Thus  algebraifts  fpeak  of  ex¬ 
terminating  furds,  fraftions,  and  unknown  quantities 
out  of  equations.  See  Maclaur.  Algebr.  Part  I.  Chap. 
12.  where  we  have  fome  general  theorems  for  the  exter¬ 
minating  unknown  quantities  in  given  equations. 

EXTERNAL,  a  term  of  relation  applied  to  the  fur- 
face  or  outfide  of  a  body,  or  that  part  which  appears  or 
prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  &c.  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  internal. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  that  is 
without  fide  a  man,  or  that  is  not  within  himfelf,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  mind ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  external 
objefts,  &e. 

EXTINCTION,  in  general,  denotes  the  putting 
out  or  deftroying  fomething,  as  a  fire  or  flame.  See 
E  xtingu  if  tag  of  FlRE. 

EXT  INGUISHMENT,  in  Law ,  is  a  confolidation 
or  union,  as  where  one  has  due  to  him  a  yearly  rent  out 
of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchafes  the  lands  out  of 
which  the  rent  arifes  ;  in  this  cafe,  both  the  property 
and  the  rent  being  united  in  one  pofftffor,  the  rent  is 
faid  to  be  extinguifhed. 

EXTIRPATION  (formed  of  ex  and  flirps , 
“  root,’1)  the  aft  of  pulling  up  or  deftroying  a  thing 
to  the  very  roots.  Among  the  prayers  of  the  Romifh 
jubilee,  there  is  one  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy. 

Extirpation  is  alfo  ufed,  in.  Surgery ,  for  cutting  off 
any  part  entirely  ;  as  a  wen,  &c.  or  the  eating  it  away, 
as  a  wart,  &c.  by  corrofive  medicines. 

EXTISPEX,  in  antiquity,  the  perfon  who  drew 
prefages  from  viewing  the  entrails  of  animals  offered  in 
jfacrifice. 

EXTORTION,  in  Law ,  is  an  illegal  manner  of 
wreftling  any  thing  from  a  man,  either  by  force,  me¬ 
nace,  or  authority.  It  is  alfo  the  exaftion  of  unlawful 
ufury,  winning  by  unlawful  games,  and  taking  more  than 
is  due  under  pretence  of  right,  as  exceffive  tolls  in  mil¬ 
lers,  &c. 

At  the  common  law,  extortion  is  punifhable  by  fine 
and  imprifonment  ;  and  the  ftatute  of  3  Eliz.  1.  c.  30. 
has  enafted,  that  officers  of  juftiee  guilty  of  extortion 
for  the  expedition  of  bufinefs,  &c.  fhall  render  to  the 
party  treble  value.  There  are  likewife  divers  other  fta- 
tutes  for  puniihing  extortions  of  fheriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers, 


clerks  of  the  affize  and  of  the  peace,  attorneys,  folici-  Extortion 
tors,  &c.  || 

EXTRACT,  in  Pharmacy ,  is  a  folution  of  the  Extravafa. 
purer  parts  of  a  mixed  body  infpiffated,  by  diflillation  or  ,  tlon’ 
evaporation,  nearly  to  the  confifter.ce  of  honey.  1 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  fomething  co¬ 
pied  or  coliefted  from  a  book  or  paper. 

EXTRACTION,  in  Chemiflry  and  Pharmacy ,  the 
operation  by  which  effences,  tinftures,  &c.  are  drawn 
from  natural  bodies. 

Extraction,  in  Surgery,  is  the  drawing  any  foreign 
matter  out  of  the  body  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  help  of 
inftruments.  See  Surgery. 

Extraction,  in  genealogy,  implies  the  ftock  or 
family  from  which  a  perfon  is  defeended.  See  De- 
SCENT. 

EXTRACTION  of  Roots ,  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic , 
the  methods  of  finding  the  roots  of  given  numbers  or 
quantities.  See  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

EX  TRACI  OR,  in  Midwifery,  an  inftrument  or 
forceps  for  extracting  children  by  the  head. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  fomething  done  out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law.  As  when 
judgment  is  given  in  a  caufe,  or  cafe,  not  depending  in 
that  court  where  fuch  judgment  is  given,  or  wherein 
the  judge  has  no  jurifdiftion. 

EX  i  RAORDINARII,  amongft  the  Romans,  was 
a  body  of  men  confiding  of  the  third  part  of  the  foreign 
horfe  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot,  which  was  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  confederate 
ftates  with  great  policy  and  caution,  to  prevent  any 
defign  that  they  might  poflibly  entertain  againft  the  na¬ 
tural  forces.  A  more  choice  body  of  men  were 
drawn  from  among  the  extraordinarii,  under  the  name 
of  ablelfi.  See  Ablecti. 

EXT  RAORDINARY,  fomething  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe. 

EXTRAORDINARY  Couriers,  are  thofe  fent  exprefs  on 
fome  urgent  occafion. 

EXTRAORDINARY  Ambajf a  dor,  or  envoy,  is  fuch  a 
one  as  is  fent  to  treat  or  negotiate  fome  fpecial  and  im¬ 
portant  affair,  as  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  confederacy,  &c. 
or  even  on  occafion  of  fome  ceremony,  as  condolence, 
congratulation,  & c. 

A  gazette,  journal,  or  other  newfpaper  extraordinary, 
is  that  publithed  after  fome  great  and  notable  event, 
containing  the  detail  or  particulars  thereof,  which  are 
not  found  in  the  ordinary  papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES,  thofe  decretal  epiftles 
which  were  publithed  from  the  CLEMENTINES. 

They  were  fo  called,  becaufe  at  firft  they  were  not 
digefted  or  ranged  with  the  other  papal  conftitutions, 
but  feemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the  canon 
law.  They  continued  to  be  called  by  the  fame  name 
when  they  were  afterwards  inferted  in  the  body  of  the 
canon  law.  The  firft  extravagantes  are  thofe  of  John 
XXII.  fucceffor  of  Clement  V.  The  laft  colleftion 
was  brought  down  to  the  year  1483,  and  was  called 
the  common  extravagantes,  notwithftanding  that  they 
were  likewife  incorporated  with  the  reft  of  the  canon 
law. 

EXTRAVASATION,  in  contufions,  fiffures,  de- 
preflions,  fraftures,  and  other  accidents  of  the  cranium, 
is  when  one  or  more  of  the  blood-veffels,  that  are  di- 

ftributed 
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Ettravifa-  diflributed  inlhedura  mater,  is  broken  or  divided,  where  - 
non  ^  there  is  fuch  a  difcharge  of  blood  as  greatly  oppref- 

Exi'vix  ^es  l^le  bra'n>  anc^  dilfurbs  its  office  ;  frequently  bring- 
w-y—  ing  on  violent  pains  and  other  mifchiefs  ;  and  at  length 
death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  patient  is  timely  relieved.  See 
Surgery  and  Medicine  Index. 

EXTREME,  is  applied  to  the  l*ft  and  outermoft 
part  of  any  thing  ;  or  that  which  nnifhes  and  terminates 
it  on  that  fide. 

Extremes,  in  Logic ,  denote  the  two  extreme  terms 
of  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm  ;  viz.  the  predicate  and 
fubject.  They  are  called  extremes,  from  their  relation 
to  another  term,  which  is  a  medium  or  mean  between 
them.  The  predicate,  as  being  likewife  had  in  the 
firft  propofition,  is  called  the  majus  extremum,  greater 
extreme;  and  the  fubjedf,  as  being  put  in  the  fecund 
or  minor  propofition,  is  called  the  minus  extremum ,  lef- 
fer  extreme.  Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  “  Man  i«  an  ani¬ 
mal;  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  an  animal ;”  the 
•word  animal  is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  lefs  ex¬ 
treme,  and  man  the  medium.  See  Syllogism. 

EXTREME  and  mean  proportion,  in  Geometry,  is  when 
a  line  is  fo  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  greater 
fegment,  as  that  fegment  is  to  the  other  :  Or,  as  it  is 
expreffed  by  Euclid,  when  the  line  is  fo  divided  that 
the  re&angle  under  the  whole  line,  and  the  letter  feg- 
ment,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  greater  fegment. 

EXTREME  Unflion.  See  Unction. 

EXTREMITIES  of  figures,  in  Painting,  is  ufed 
for  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Thefe  fhould  be  drawn 
with  more  nicety  and  exa&nefs,  or  more  terminated 
than  other  parts ;  and  thus  help  to  render  the  aCtion 
more,  expreffive. 

EXTRINSIC,  among  metaphvficians,  is  taken  in 
various  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  eflence  of  another  ;  in  which  fenfe  the 
efficient  caufe  and  end  of  a  thing  are  faid  to  be  extrin- 
fic.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  being  contained 
within  the  capacity  of  another ;  in  which  fenfe,  thofe 
caufes  are  called  extrinfic  which  introduce  fomething 
into  a  fubjeft  from  without,  as  when  a  fire  introduces 
heat.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing  added  or  applied 
to  another;  in  which  fenfe  accidents  and  adherents 
are  faid  to  be  extrinfic  to  the  fubjeCt  s  to  which  they 
adhere.  Sometimes  the  vifion  is  faid  to  be  extrinfic 
from  fome  form  which  does  not  exit!  in  that  tiling, 
but  is  adjacent  to  it,  or  by  fome  means  or  other  with¬ 
out  it. 

EXTUBER ANCES,  in  Medicine,  are  fwellings  or 
rifings  up  in  the  flelh  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

EXUBERANCE,  (compounded  of  ex  and  uber, 
“  plentiful”),  in  Rhetoric,  a  redundancy.  See  RE¬ 
DUNDANCE  and  Pleonasm. 

EXUDATION.  See  Exsudation. 

EXVERRAii,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  brufli  ufed  in 
cltanfing  houfes,  out  of  which  a  dead  perfon  had  been 
carried. 

EXULCERATION,  in  Medicine,  the  aft  of 
caufing  or  producing  ulcers.  Thus,  arfenic  exulce- 
rates  the  inteflines  ;  corrofive  humours  exulccrate  the 

fkin . 

Exui.ceration  is  form  times  alfo  ufed  for  an  ulcer 
itfelf ;  but  more  generally  for  thofe  beginning  erofions 
which  wear  away  the  fubflaoce,  and  form  ulcers. 

EXUVIj^E,  among  naturalifT,  denote  the  calf  off 
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parts  or  coverings  of  animals,  as  the  Ikins  of  ferpents,  Exuvi# 
caterpillars  and  other  infefts.  || 

Exuviae  is  alio  ufed  for  fome  (hells  and  other  marine 
bodies,  frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  v 
fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited  there  at  the  deluge; 
as  being  the  real  fpoils  of  once  living  creatures.  See 
Deluge,  Conchology,  and  Geology. 

EY,  in  our  old  writers,  the  fame  with  infulu,  “  an 
ifland  ;”  from  which  comes  eyet,  a  fmall  ifland  or  iflet, 
vulgarly  called  eyght. 

EYCK.  See  Bruges,  John  of. 

EYE,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

A  new  born  child  (hall  be  obferved,  perhaps,  never  to 
keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one  objeft,  but  continually 
changing  from  one  to  another,  and  if  you  put  your 
hand  before  them,  the  child  will  not  wink.  Hence  fome 
have  thought,  that  new-born  infants  have  no  fight  : 
but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  and  the  true  reafon  why  their 
eyes  are  in  perpetual  motion  is,  that  they  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  habit  of  examining  one  thing  at  once  with 
their  eyes;  their  not  winking  at  the  approach  of  the 
hand,  arifes  from  their  want  of  experience  bow  eafily 
their  eyes  may  be  hurt  ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  get  the 
habit  of  winking,  fo  that  afterwards  their  eyes  do  it 
fpontaneoufly  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold, 
filver,  or  glafs,  and  are  Rained  fo  as  to  refemble  the 
natural  eye.  They  mutt,  when  fixed  in  the  orbit,  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  every  night,  and  replaced  in  the 
morning.  If  no  more  of  a  difeafed  eye  is  removed  than 
what  is  preternaturally  projefted,  or  if  enough  is  left  to 
preferve  the  mufcles  unhurt,  the  artificial  eye  will  have 
a  little  motion  from  the  mufcles  that  remain.  If  the 
eye  does  not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  other 
eye;  in  which  cafe  lay  it  afidc,  until  one  can  be  had 
that  fits  better. 

Bull's  Ete,  in  Af.ronomy.  ,  See  Aldebaran. 

Eye  of  a  Block,  in  naval  affairs,  that  part  of  the  rope- 
ftrop  which  is  faftened  to  fome  neceflary  place  in  the 
fliip  :  the  drop  is  a  fort  of  wreath  or  rope  formed  into 
a  ring,  and  fixed  round  the  block  for  the  double  con¬ 
venience  of  flrengthening  the  block  and  fattening  it  in 
any  place  where  it  is  wanted. 

Eye,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  fignifies  a  little 
bud  or  flioot,  inferted  into  a  tree  by  way  of  graft.  See 
Engrafting. 

Eye  <f  a  Tree,  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which  the 
leaves  flick, ■  and  from  which  the  ttiouts  or  fprigs  pro¬ 
ceed.  See  Gemma. 

Eye,  a  town  of  St  ff  .lk,  22  miles  from  Ipfwicli 
and  91  from  London.  It  may  be  called  an  ifland,  be- 
caufe  it  is  furrounded  by  a  brook  near  the  borders  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  road  between  Ip! with  and  Norwich.  It 
was  incorporated  by  King  John  ;  has  two  bailiffs,  10 
principal  burgtffes,  24  common  council,  a  recorder,  and 
town  clerk.  It  is  a  mean-built  place,  with  narrow 
ttreets.  The  chief  manufacture  is  bone-lace  and  fpin- 
ning.  Here  is,  however,  a  large  handlome  church ; 
and  near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls  of  an  ancient  cattle 
and  monafterv.  The  market  i.  on  Saturday,  the  fair 
on  Whit-Monday.  It  has  only  fint  members  to  pur- 
liament  fine-e  the  riign  of  Edward  IV. 

F.ye  Bright.  See  Euphrasia,  Botany  Index. 

EYMOUTH,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  formirly  fortified  to  curb  the  garrifon  of  Ber- 
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Eymouth  wick,  from  which  place  it  is  diftant  fix  mile?.  W.  Long. 

II  i.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  gave  title  of  baron  in  the 
ze  ~‘e  '  .  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  he  having  no  male  iffue,  it 
became  extinft. 

EYRAC,  or  Irac,  Arabia,  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia,  345  miles  in  length,  and  190  in  breadth  ;  of 
which  Bagdad  is  the  capital. 

Etbac  Agemi,  the  principal  province  of  Perfia,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Parthia. 

EYRE,  or  Eire,  in  Law ,  the  court  of  itinerant 
juftices.  See  Assize. 

EYRIE,  in  Falconry ,  a  brood  or  neft,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their  young. 

EZEKIEL,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
referring  chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews  of  thofe  times.  It  abounds  with  fine 
fentences  and  rich  companions,  and  difcovers  a  good 
deal  of  learning  in  profane  matters. 

Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jehoi- 
achin,  and  began  his  prophecies  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
captivity.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 


prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  He  foretold  Ezekiel 
many  events,  particularly  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  || 
the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from  Baby-  Ezra. 
Ion  to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land. 

EZION-gaber.  See  Asiongaber. 

EZRA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament  j 
comprehending  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus’s  edidl  for  their  return,  to  the  20th  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  fpecifies  the  number  of 
Jews  who  returned,  and  Cyrus’s  proclamation  for  the 
rebuilding  the  temple,  together  with  the  laying  its 
foundation,  the  obftrudlion  it  met  with,  and  the  finiffi- 
ing  thereof  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

The  illuftrious  author  of  this  book  was  alfo  the  re- 
ftorer  and  publiftier  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

See  Bible. 

The  books  of  Ezra,  called  in  the  Englilh  verfion  the 
Fuji  and  Second  Book  of  Eflras,  though  held  by  fome, 
particularly  the  Greeks,  for  canonical,  are  thrown  by 
the  Englilh  church  into  the  number  of  apocryphal 
books,  being  only  extant  in  Greek. 


F. 


F.  "17  THE.  fourth  confonant,  and  fixth  letter  of  the 
■y——  9  alphabet.  The  letter  F  is  borrowed  from  the 

digamma  or  double  gamma  of  the  HSolians,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  infcription  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  Colof- 
fus  at  Delos ;  and  was  undoubtedly  formed  from  the 
old  Hebrew  vau  :  and  though  this  letter  is  not  found  in 
the  modern  Greek  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient 
one,  from  whence  the  Latins  received  it  and  tranfmit- 
ted  it  to  us. 

It  is  formed  by  a  flrong  expreflion  of  the  breath,  and 
joining  at  the  fame  time  the  upper  teeth  and  under  lip. 
It  has  but  one  fort  of  found,  which  has  a  great  affinity 
with  v  and  pit,  the  latter  being  written  for  it  by  us  in 
all  Greek  words,  as  philofophy ,  &.c.  though  the  Italians 
write  it  f /of of  a. 

The  Romans  for  fome  time  ufed  an  inverted  F, 
inftead  of  V  confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure 
in  their  alphabet.  Thus,  in  infcriptions  we  meet  with 
TERMINAjIT,  Dlj[I,  &c.  Lipfius  and  others  fay, 
that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  the  inverted  digamma,  or  j[  :  but  it  did  not  long 
fubfift  after  his  death  •,  for  Quintilian  obferves,  that  it 
was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  FA,  in  Mufc ,  is  the  fourth  note  in  rifing  in  this 
order  of  the  gamut,  ut,  re ,  mi,  fa.  It  likewife  de¬ 
notes  one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  mufic,  deftined  for  the 
bafs. 

F,  in  phyfical  prefcription,  Hands  for  Fiat,  or 
“  Let  it  be  done.”  Thus  f  s.  a.  fignifies  fat  fecun- 
dum  artem.- 

F,  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  fignifying  40  j  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  verfe, 


Sexta  quatcrdenos  geril  quce  difat  ab  alpha,  F 

And  when  a  dafli  was  added  at  top,  thus,  F,  it  figni-  Fabii; 
fied  forty  thoufand.  <  — v— 

F,  in  the  civil  law.  Two  f’s  joined  together  thus,. 

Jf,  fignify  the  Pande£ls.  See  Pandects. 

F,  in  the  civil  law,  a  lligma  or  brand  put  upon  felons 
with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  clergy  j  by  flat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13. 

FABA.  See  Vicia,  Botany  Index, 

FABAGO,  a  fpecies  of  bean-caper.  See  ZYGO- 
piiyllum,  Botany  Index. 

FABER.  See  Zeus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

FABIAN,  Robert,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  ffieriff  in  the  year  1494,  was  a  perfon  of 
learning  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  a  good  poet,  and 
author  of  a  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  entitled 
The  Concordance  of  Stories,  in  two  volumes  folio,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Brute,  and  ending  with  the  20th  of 
Henry  VII.  1504.  It  contains  feveral  curious  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  the  city  of  London,  not  elfewhere  to 
be  found.  Stow  calls  it  “  a  painful  labour,  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  city,  and  of  the  whole  realm  We 
are  told  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  caufed  as  many  copies 
of  this  book  as  he  could  procure  to  be  burned,  be- 
caufe  the  author  had  made  too  clear  a  difcovery  of 
the  large  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Fabian  died  in 
1512. 

FABII,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  who 
derived  their  name  from  faba,  a  bean,  becaufi#  fome  of 
their  anceftors  cultivated  this  pulfe.  They  were  once 
fo  numerous  that  they  took  upon  themfelvss  to  wage 
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Fabii,  a  war  againft  the  Velentes.  They  came  to  a  general 
Fabius.  engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family, 
v-  '  confiiting  of  306  men,  were  totally  {lain,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  277.  There  only  remained  one  whofe  tender 
age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arofe 
the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABIUS  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  the  firft  of  the 
Fabii  who  obtained  the  furname  of  Maximus,  for  lef- 
fening  the  power  of  the  populace  at  eleclions.  He 
was  mafter  of  horfe  :  and  his  victory  over  the  Sammies 
in  that  capacity  nearly  coft  him  his  life,  becaufe  he 
engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the  dic¬ 
tator.  He  was  five  times  conful,  twice  diftator,  and 
once  cenfor.  He  triumphed  over  feven  different  na¬ 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  him- 
felf  illuftrious  by  his  patriotifm. 

Fabius  Rujiicus,  an  hiftorian  in  the  age  of  Claudius 
and  Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca  ;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  paffed  upon  his  llyle,  make 
U3  regret  the  lofs  of  his  compofitions. 

£).  Fabius  Maximus,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
from  a  dull  and  inactive  childhood  was  raifed  to  the 
higheft  offices  of  the  ftate.  In  his  firft  confulihip  he 
obtained  a  vi&ory  over  Liguria  ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrafymenus  occafioned  his  election  to  the  dicfator- 
{hip.  In  this  important  office  he  began  to  oppofe 
Hannibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predeceffors,  but  he  continually  haraffed  hL  army 
by  countermarches  and  ambufcades,  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  furname  of  CuuEhUo -  or  Delayer.  Hannibal 
fent  him  word,  “  That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as 
he  would  be  thought,  he  ought  to  come  into  the  plain 
and  give  him  battle.”  Eut  Fabius  coldly  replied, 
“  That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be 
thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  fight.” 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  gave  offence  to  fome  ;  and  Fabius  was  even  accui- 
ed  of  cowardice.  He,  however,  continued  firm  in  his 
firft  refolution  ;  and  patiently  bore  to  fee  Lis  mafter  of 
horfe  raifed  to  fhare  the  dictatorial  dignity  with  him- 
felf  by  means  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When  he  had 
laid  down  his  office  of  dictator,  his  fuceeffbrs  for  a 
while  followed  his  plan  ;  but  the  railmefs  of  Vnrro,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occafioned 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to 
furrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  •,  and 
on  that  occafion  the  Carthaginian  army  obferved  that 
Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.  When  he  had 
made  an  agreement  with  Hannibal  for  the  ranfom  of 
the  captives,  whic!  was  totally  difapprovtd  by  the 
Roman  fenate,  he  fold  all  his  eftates  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
ney,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy.  The 
bold  propofal  of  young  Scipio  to  go  and  carry  the 
war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  rejected  by  F  bins  as 
chimerical  and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  armies  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conqueft  of  Carthage  by  meafures  which  he 
treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  indignation. 
He  died  in  the  xcoth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had 
be.en  five  times  conful,  and  twice  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  The  Romans  were  fo  fenfible -of  Lis  great 
merit  and  fervices,  that  the  exnences  of  his  funeral 
were  defrayed  from  the  public  treafury.  His  fon  bore 
the  fame  name,  and  (hewed  bimfelf  worthy  of  his  noble 
father’s  virtues.  During  his  confulfhip  be  received  a 


vifit  from  his  father  on  horfeback  in  the  camp.  The 
fon  ordered  his  father  to  difmount ;  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  fon,  and  faying,  “  I 
wiftied  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
conful.”  He  died  before  his  father,  and  Cun6tator 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philofopher  delivered  a  fune¬ 
ral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  fon. 

Fabius,  ftyled  Pi&or,  a  Roman  general  and  hifto¬ 
rian.  He  firft  introduced  painting  at  Rome  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Health  to  be 
painted,  fome  authors  have  erroneoufly  reckoned  him 
a  painter.  He  died  about  216  B.  C. 

Fable,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  either 
to  inftruft  or  divert,  dilguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an 
aftion,  &c. 

Fables  were  the  firft  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  have  continued  to  be 
highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greateft  firopli- 
ciiy,  but  in  the  molt  polite  ages  of  the  world.  Jo- 
tham’s  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant, 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  btc-n  made  fince. 
Nathan’s  fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity. 
We  find  Aifop  in  the  moft  diftant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  read 
of  a  mutiny  appeafed  by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members.  As  fables  had  their  rife  in  the  very  infancy 
of  learning,  they  never  flourifhed  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  height;  witnels  Horace, 
Boileau,  and  Fontaine. 

Fable  is  the  fineft  way  of  giving  counfel,  and  rood 
univerfally  pleafing,  becaofi-  leaf!  {hocking  ;  for,  in  the 
reading  of  a  fable,  a  man  thinks  he  is  dirtcling  bimfelf, 
wbilft  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  moft  un- 
pleafing  circumftance  in  advice.  Befides,  the.  mind  is 
never  fo  much  pleafed  as  when  the  exerts  herfelf  in  any 
aRion  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  licr  own  abi  i  ies  ;  this 
natural  pride  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the 
leading  of  fable. 

Fable,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dra¬ 
matic  poem  ;  and  is  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  the  poem.  See 
Poetry. 

FABRI.  Hoxorius,  a  laborious  Jefuit,  born  in  the 
diocefe  of  B.llav,  diftinguilhed  himltlf  by  bis  lkill  in 
philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  by  writing  a 
great  number  of  books  ;  tlie  moft  curious  of  which 
treat  of  geometry,  optics,  the  loadftone,  t lie  motion  of 
the  earth,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fta,  &c.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1688. 

FABRIANO,  G  ENTILE  da,  painter  of  hiftory.  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1332,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  da  Fiefole.  In  that  early  age  of  painting  he 
rendered  himfelf  very  famous,  and  was  employed  to 
adorn  a  great  number  of  churches  and  palaces  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Urbino,  Siena,  Pcrufia,  and  Rome,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  one  Pi^lure  of  his,  repre- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  bv  Jofirph, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiorr, 
was  highly  commended  by  Michael  Ang«  lo.  By  or¬ 
der  of  the  doge  and  fenale  of  Venice,  he  painted  a 
piflure  in  the  great  council  chamber,  which  was  con- 
fidered  as  fo  extraordinary  a  performance,  that  his  em¬ 
ployers  granted  him  a  p<  nfion  for  life,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  higheft  honour  of  their  ftate,  which  was,  the 
3  D  2  privilrge 
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Fabriano  privilege  of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 

«  .  He  died  in  1412. 

.I  U1S’.  F ABR1C,  in  general,  denotes  the  ftruflure  or  con¬ 
firmation  of  any  thing  5  bat  particularly  of  buildings, 
as  a  church,  hall,  houfe,  &c.  See  Architecture. 

FABRIC  Lands ,  thofe  formerly  given  towards  re¬ 
building  and  repairing  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches  j 
for  anciently  almod  every  body  gave  more  or  lefs,  by 
his  will,  to  the  fabric  of  the  parilh  church  where  he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS,  C.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  in  his 
firft  confulthip,  year  of  Rome  470,  obtained  feveral 
victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  riches  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  in  thofe  battles  were  immenfe,  the  foldiers  were 
liberally  rewarded  by  the  conful,  and  the  treafury  was 
enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years  after,  Fabri- 
cius  went  as  ambaffador  to  Pyrrhus,  and  refufed  with 
contempt  prefents,  and  heard  with  indignation  offers, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  lefs  vir¬ 
tuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  oceafion  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Fabricius  5  but  his  adonifhment  was 
more  powerfully  awakened  when  he  faw  him  make  a 
dilhovery  of  the  perfidious  offers  of  his  phyfician,  who 
pledged  hirr.lelf  to  the  Roman  general  for  a  fum  of 
money  to  poifon  his  royal  mailer.  To  this  greatnefs 
of  f  >ul  was  added  the  mod  confummate  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  greateil  firoplicity  of  manners. 
Fabricius  never  ufed  rich  plate  at  his  table.  A  fmall 
falt-celler,  the  feet  of  which  were  cf  horn,  was  the  only 
filvrr  veffel  which  appeared  in  his  houfe.  This  contempt 
of  luxury  and  ufelefs  ornaments  Fabricius  wifhed  to  in- 
fpire  among  the  people  5  and  during  his  cenforfhip  he 
banilhed  from  the  fenate  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  who  had 
been  twice  conful  and  dictator,  becaufe  he  kept  in  his 
houfe  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  filver  plate. 
Such  were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  obferved  that  he  wilhed  rather  to  command  thofe 
that  had  money,  than  poffefs  it  himfelf.  He  lived  and 
died  in  the  greateil  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged 
to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters  when  they  had 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity. 

Fabricius,  George,  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Chemnitz  in  Mifnia,  in  1516.  After  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  he  vifited  Italy  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman  ;  and,  examining  all  the  remains  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  with  great  accuracy,  compared  them  with  their  de- 
feriptions  in  Latin  writers.  The  refult  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations  was  his  work  entitled  Roma,  containing  a  de- 
feription  of  that  city,  He  afterwards  fettled  at  Mife- 
num,  where  he  condudled  a  great  fchool  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  I  571.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  facred  Latin  poems,  wrote  feven  books  of 
the  Annals  of  Mifnia,  three  of  the  Annals  of  Meijfen, 
and  Travels. 

Fabricius,  Jerom,  a  celebrated  phyfician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century  (furnamed  Acjuapendente, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth),  was  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Fallopius.  He  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  fur- 
gery  and  anatomy,  which  he  profeffed  at  Padua  for  40 
years  with  extraordinary  reputation.  The  republic  of 
Venice  fettled  a  large  penfion  upon  him,  and  honoured 
bun  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  llatue.  He  died  in  16035 


leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  which  are  much  ef-  Fabricius 
teemed.  || 

Fabricius,  John  Albert ,  one  of  the  mod  learned  Face, 
and  laborious  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  v 
1668.  He  was  chofen  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  1699,  and  was  made  doftor  of  divinity  at 
Kiel.  His  works  are  numerous  :  and  he  died  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  173 6,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  fevered;  literary 
application  to  collect  and  publifh  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  learning'. 

Fabricius,  Vincent,  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613, 
was  a  good  poet,  a  great  orator,  an  able  phyfician,  and 
a  learned  civilian.  He  was  for  fome  time  counfellor 
to  the  bifhop  of  Lubec,  and  afterward  burgomader  and 
fyndic  of  the  city  of  Dantzic  ;  from  whence  he  was 
13  times  fent  deputy  into  Poland,  where  he  died  at 
Warfaw  in  1657,  during  the  diet  of  that  kingdom. 

T  he  mod  complete  edition  of  Fabricius’s  poems  and 
other  works  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  1685,  under 
the  direction  of  his  fon  Frederic  Fabricius. 

Fabricius,  Baron,  one  of  the  fined  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  and  known  to  the  public  by  his  letters  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  tranfaflions  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  du¬ 
ring  his  refidencein  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  defend¬ 
ed  from  a  good  family  in  Germany.  He  was  taken 
early  into  the  fervice  of  the  court  of  Holdein  5  and  was 
fent  in  a  public  character  to  the  king  of  Sweden  whilft 
he  was  at  Bender  ;  where  he  foon  acquired  the  good 
graces  of  that  prince.  He  accompanied  him  in  his 
exercifes  :  gave  him  a  turn  for  reading  5  and  it  was 
out  of  his  hand  Charles  fnatched  Boileau’s  fatires,  when 
he  tore  out  thofe  that  reprefented  Alexander  the  Great 
as  a  madman.  Fabricius  was  alfo  in  favour  with  Sta- 
nillaus,  and  with  our  King  George  I.  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  lad  journey  to  Hanover,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  died.  A  trandation  of  his  letters  was 
publifhed  in  London  1761. 

FABROT,  Charles  Hannibal,  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  civilians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Aix  in 
1681  ;  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  (kill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  He  publifhed 
the  Bnjiliccc,  or  Conditutions  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
Ead,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes,  in  feven 
vols.  folio  5  and  editions  of  Cedrenus,  Nicetas,  Anafafus 
Bibliothecarius,  Conflantine  Manajfes ,  and  Cujas,  with 
learned  and  curious  notes. 

FABULOUS,  foraelhing  confiding  of,  or  conne£l- 
ed  with,  a  fable. 

FABULOUS  Age,  among  ancient  hidorians.  See 
Age. 

FACE,  the  furface,  or  fird  fide  which  a  body  pre¬ 
fents  to  the  eye.  We  fay,  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  the 
waters,  & c.  Polyhedrons  have  feveral  faces.  A  die, 
or  cube,  has  fix  faces. 

Face,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  vifage  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  efpecially  of  man  5  and  comprehends,  in  the 
latter,  all  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  covered 
with  the  common  long  hair.  The  Latins  call  it  facies , 
vultus,  os,  &c. 

The  human  face  is  called  the  image  of  the  foul,  as 
being  .the  feat  of  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe;  and  the 
place  where  the  ideas,  emotions,  &.c.  of  the  foul  are 
chiefly  fet  to  view.  Pride  and  difdain  are  fhown  in  the 
eyebrows,  modefly  on  the  cheeks,  majefly  in  the  fore¬ 
head,. 
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head,  Sec.  It  is  the  face  ihows  the  fex,  age,  tempera¬ 
ment,  health,  or  difeafe.  Sec. 

The  face,  confidered  as  the  index  of  the  paffions, 
habits,  &c.  of  the  perlon,  makes  the  fubject  of  phy- 
liognomv.  See  Physiognomy. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artills,  is  ufed  to  denote 
a  certain  dimenfion  of  the  human  body,  adopted  for  de¬ 
termining  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  parts  fhould 
bear  to  one  another.  See  Drawing. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  command,  in¬ 
timating  to  turn  about  :  thus,  face  to  the  right ,  is  to 
turn  upon  the  left  heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  right  ; 
and,  face  to  the  left ,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right  heel  a 
quarter-round  to  the  left. 

FACIES  Hippocratica,  in  Medicine,  is  when  the 
noftrils  are  tharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples  low, 
the  tips  of  the  ears  contracted  and  cold,  the  forehead 
dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid. — 
The  Hippocratic  face  is  chiefly  obferved  toward;  the 
period  of  phthifis  pulmonalis,  and  other  confumptions, 
and  is  held  a  fure  prognoftic  of  death.  If  it  appear 
within  three  days  after  the  attack  of  an  acute  difeafe, 
it  is  deemed  to  indicate  death. 

FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a  ftate,  city, 
or  company. 

Faction,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  companies  of  combatants  in  the  circus.  They  were 
four,  viz.  the  white,  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  ; 
to  which  Domitian  added  another  of  purple  colour. 
They  were  fo  denominated  from  the  colour  of  the  live¬ 
ries  they  wore  ;  and  were  dedicated,  according  to  M. 
Aur.  Cafliodorns,  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  ;  the 
green  being  confecrated  to  fpring,  the  blue  to  winter, 
the  red  to  fummer,  and  the  white  to  autumn.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  ancient  inferiptions,  that  each  faftion  had 
its  procurators  and  phyfician  ;  and  from  hiftory,  that 
party  rage  ran  fo  high  among  them,  that  in  a  diffen- 
fion  between  two  factions,  in  the  time  of  Juftinian,  al- 
moft  40,000  men  loft  their  lives  in  the  quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS,  any  thing  made  by  art,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  what  is  the  production  of  nature.  Thus,  facti¬ 
tious  cinnabar  is  oppofed  to  native  cinnabar. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is  an  agent  employed  by 
merchants  redding  at  other  places,  to  buy  or  fell  goods, 
or  negotiate  bills,  or  tranfafl  any  kind  of  bufinefs  on 
their  account ;  and  entitled  to  a  certain  allowance  for 
his  trouble. 

A  fupercargo  differs  from  a  faCtor  in  this :  The  bu¬ 
finefs  of  the  former  is  limited  to  the  care  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  cargo  ;  he  goes  along  with  it,  and  generally  returns 
■when  his  bufinefs  is  completed :  the  latter  has  a  fixed 
refidence  abroad,  and  executes  bufinefs  for  different 
merchants.  But  their  duties,  and  the  circumftances  for 
which  they  are  accountable,  are  the  fane. 

The  duty  of  a  faClor  is  to  procure  the  beft  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  ftate  of  trade  at  his  place  of  refidence  j  of 
the  courfe  of  exchange  ;  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods  at  market,  their  prefent  price,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  may  rife  or  fall  :  to  pay  exact  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  employers  ;  to  confult  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  matters  referred  to  his  direction  ;  to  execute 
their  bufinefs  with  all  the  difpatch  that  circumllnnces 
admit ;  to  be  early  in  his  intelligence,  diftincl  in  his 
accounts,  and  pun&ual  in  his  correfpondencc. 

Afaflor’s  power  is  either  abfoluteor  limited.  Though 
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intruded  with  ample  diferetionary  powers,  he  is  not 
warranted  to  take  unreafonable  or  unufual  meafures,  or 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  employer’s  intereft  ;  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer,  if  he  challenge  his 
proceeding*,  to  prove  that  he  could  have  done  better, 
and  wTas  guilty  of  wilful  mifmanagement. 

When  a  fa&or’s  power  is  limited,  he  mnft  adhere 
ftri&ly  to  his  orders.  If  he  exceeds  his  power,  though 
with  a  view  to  his  employer’s  intereft,  he  is  liable  for 
the  confequence.  For  example,  if  he  gives  credit  when 
not  empowered,  or  longer  credit  if  not  empowered,  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  price,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  he  is  liable  for  the  debt.  A  fadlor  has  no  power 
to  give  credit  unlefs  authorized  :  But  if  the  goods 
configned  be  generally  fold  on  credit  at  the  place  of 
confignation,  the  fadlor  will  be  vindicated  for  felling  at 
the  ufual  credit,  unlefs  exprefsly  reftrifted. 

Although  opinion  will  never  juftify  the  fa&or  for 
departing  from  orders,  neceffity  fometimes  will.  It  he 
be  limited  not  to  fell  goods  under  a  certain  price,  and 
the  goods  be  periihable,  and  not  in  a  fituation  for  be¬ 
ing  kept,  be  may  fell  them,  to  prevent  their  deftruction, 
even  under  the  price  limited. 

A  fa£lor  is  never  warranted  to  deal  on  truft,  ex¬ 
cept  with  perfons  in  good  credit  at  the  time.  If  the 
employer  challenges  the  debtors,  it  is  incumbent  en 
him  to  prove  that  their  bad  circumftances  were  known 
at  the  time  of  fale  •,  and  the  fa&or  will  be  vindicated, 
if  he  trufted  them  at  the  fame  time  for  goods  of  his 
own. 

If  the  fa&or  fells  his  employer’s  goods  on  truft,  and* 
after  the  day  of  payment  is  elapfed,  receive  payment 
from  the  purchafer  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
liable  in  equity  for  the  debt. 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  the  fadlor  ought  immediately 
to  lay  attachments,  and  advife  his  employers ;  and  he 
cannot  withdraw  his  attachments,  nor  compound  debts, 
without  orders. 

If  a  fa£lor  fells  goods  belonging  to  different  mer¬ 
chants  to  the  fame  perfon,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  they  (hall  bear  the  lofs  in  equal  proportions  ; 
and  if  the  buyer  has  paid  part  before  his  infolvency, 
without  fpecifying  for  which,  the  payment  ought  to 
be  diftributed  in  equal  proportions ;  but,  if  the  days 
of  payment  be  fixed,  and  part  of  the  debts  only  due, 
the  payment  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
fuch  .debts  as  were  due. 

If  he  makes  a  wrong  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and 
the  goods  be  feized  in  confequence  thereof,  he  mull 
bear  the  lofs,  unlefs  the  error  be  occafioned  by  a  mif- 
take  in  the  invoice,  or  letter  of  advice. 

The  owner  bears  the  lofs  of  goods  feized  when  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  fmuggled  by  his  orders ;  bat  the  taftor 
complying  with  an  unlawful  order  is  liable  in  fuch  pe¬ 
nalties  as  the  laws  exafl. 

If  a  faflor  faves  the  duty  of  goods  due  to  a  foreign 
prince,  he  (hall  have  the  benefit  j  for,  if  delecleJ,  he 
bears  the  lofs. 

If  a  fa&or  fells  goods  bought  by  his  employer’s 
orders  for  his  own  advantage,  the  employer  may  reco¬ 
ver  the  benefit,  and  the  fa£lor  (hall  be  amerced  for  tbo 
fame. 

If  a  fatflor  receives  bad  money  in  payment,  he  bears 
the  lofs ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  money  be  ltffcncd  by 
the  government,  the  employer  bears  the  lofs. 
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A  factor  is  not  liable  for  goods  fpoiled,  robbed,  or 
deftroyed  by  fire. 

j  If  a  fadlor  receives  counterfeit  jewels  from  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  fells  them,  the  employer  is  liable  to  indem¬ 
nify  him  for  any  penalties  he  may  incur. 

If  a  fa£lor  be  ordered  to  make  infurance,  and  ne- 
gle6l  it,  and  the  fubjeft  be  loft,  he  is  liable  to  make  it 
...good,  providing  he  had  effefts  in  his  hands. 

If  a  factor  buys  goods  for  his  employer,  his  bargain 
lhall  be  binding  on  the  employer. 

In  cafe  of  a  fa&or’s  infolvency,  the  owner  may  re¬ 
claim  his  goods ;  and,  if  they  be  fold  on  truft,  the 
owner  (and  not  the  fadlor’s  creditors)  {hall  recover  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts. 

Factor,  in  multiplication,  a  name  given  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplier  and  multiplicand,  becaufe  they  conftitute  the 
product.  See  Arithmetic. 

FACTORAGE,  called  alfo  commiffion ,  is  the  al¬ 
lowance  given  to  fadtors  by  the  merchant  who  employs 
them. 

A  fadtor’s  commiflion  in  Britain,  on  moft  kinds  of 
goods,  is  2-§-  per  cent.  ;  on  lead,  and  fome  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  2  per  cent.  ;  in  Italy,  2\  per  cent,  ;  in  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic, 
2  per  cent. :  in  Turkey,  3  per  cent.  ;  in  North  Ameri- 
ca,  5  per  cent,  on  fales,  and  5  per  cent,  on  returns  ;  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  8  percent,  for commiftion  and  (forage. 
In  fome  places,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  fadtors  to  enfure 
the  debts  for  an  additional  allowance,  generally  per 
cent.  In  that  cafe,  they  are  accountable  for  the  debt 
when  the  ufual  term  of  credit  is  expired. 

Fadtorage  on  goods  is  fometimes  charged  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  per  calk,  or  other  package,  meafure,  or  weight, 
efpecially  when  the  fadtor  is  only  employed  to  receive 
or  deliver  them. 

FACTORY  is  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number 
of  fadtors  refide,  to  negotiate  for  their  maflers  or  em¬ 
ployers.  See  Factor, 

The  moft  confiderable  fadtories  belonging  to  the 
Britilh  are  thofe  eftablithed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Turkey,  &c.  There  are  alfo  Englifh  fadtories  ef- 
tablifhed  at  Hamburgh,  Peterlburgh,  Dantzic,  and  in 
Holland  ;  all  endowed  with  certain  privileges. 

FACTUM,  in  Arithmetic,  the  produdt  of  two  quan¬ 
tities  multiplied  by  each  other. 

FACULAi,,  in  djlrorwnnj,  certain  bright  and  (hilling 
parts,  which  the  modern  aftronomers  have,  by  means  of 
telefcopes,  obferved  upon  or  about  the  furface  of  the 
fun  •,  they  are  but  feldom  feen. — The  word  is  pure 
Latin  ;  being  a  diminutive  of  fax,  “  torch  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  here  applied  from  their  appearing  and  dif- 
appearing  by  turns. 

FACULTY,  in  Law,  a  privilege  granted  to  a  per- 
fon,  by  favour  and  indulgence,  of  doing  what,  by  law, 
he  ought  not  to  do. 

For  granting  thefe  privileges,  there  is  a  court  under 
the  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  court  of  the 
faculties.  The  chief  officer  of  this  court  is  ftyled  mafer 
of  the  faculties,  and  has  a  power  of  granting  difpenfa- 
tions  in  divers  cafes :  as  to  marry  without  the  banns  be¬ 
ing  firft  publifhed,  to  eat  flefti  on  days  prohibited,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  for  a  fon  to  fucceed  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  his  benefice,  a  clerk  to  hold  two  or  mere  liv¬ 
ings,  &c. 

Faculty,  in  the  fchools,  a  term  applied  to  the  dif¬ 


ferent  members  of  an  univerfity,  divided  according  to 
the  arts  and  fciences  taught  there  :  thus  in  moft  univer- 
fities  there  are  four  faculties,  viz.  1.  Of  arts,  which 
include  humanity  and  philofophy.  2.  Of  theology. 
3*  Of  phyfic.  And,  4.  Of  civil  law. 

Facultt  of  Advocates.  See  Advocates. 

Faculty  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  viz.  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and  ima¬ 
gination.  See  Metaphysics. 

FAECES,  in  C hemiflry,  the  grofs  matter,  or  fedi- 
ment,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  after  diftillation,  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  the  like. — The  feces  of  wine  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Lees. 

Faeces,  in  Medicine,  the  excrements  voided  by  (tool. 
See  Excrements. 

FALCULENT,  in  general,  is  applied  to  things 
abounding  with  feces  or  dregs:  thus  the  blood  and 
other  humours  of  the  human  body  are  faid  to  be  fe¬ 
culent,  when  without  that  purity  which  is  neceflary  to 
health. 

FAENSA,  a  city  and  bifliop’s  fee  of  Italy,  fituated 
in  the  pope’s  territories,  about  30  miles  eaft  of  Bolog¬ 
na.  E.  Long.  12.  38.  and  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FAENZA,  a  city  of  Romagna  in  Italy  with  a  bi¬ 
fliop’s  fee.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  undergone 
various  revolutions.  The  river  Amona  wa(hes  its  walls, 
and  p'afles  between  the  city  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are 
joined  by  a  (lone  bridge  defended  by  two  good  towers. 
The  city  is  remarkable  for  its  earthen  ware,  which  is 
the  bed  in  all  Italy. 

FAERNUS,  Gabriel,  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  was  an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic  of  the  1 6th 
century.  He  was  fo  (killed  in  all  parts  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  that  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  IV.  was  particularly  fond  of  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome.  Latin  elegies;  of  ico  Latin  fables,  fe- 
lefled  from  the  ancients,  written  in  iambic  verfe ;  and 
of  feveral  pieces  of  criticifm,  as  Cenfura  emendalionum 
Livianarum,  De  Metris  Comicis,  &c.  He  was  re¬ 
markably  happy  in  deciphering  manuferipts,  and  re- 
ftoring  ancient  authors  to  their  purity  :  he  took  fuch 
pains  with  Terence  in  particular,  that  Bentley  has 
adopted  all  his  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  that 
writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561  ;  and  Tlmanus, 
who  wrote  his  eloge,  fays  that  the  learned  world  was 
greatly  obliged  to  him  ;  yet  had  been  dill  more  fo,  if, 
inftead  of  fupprvffing  the  then  unknown  fables  of  Plim- 
drus,  for  fear  of  leflening  the  value  of  his  own  Latin 
fables,  written  in  imitation  of  ZEfop,  he  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  imitating  them.  M.  Perrault,  however,  who 
tranflated  Faernus’s  fables  into  French,  has  defended 
him  from  this  imputation,  by  affirming  that  the  firft 
MS.  of  Phcedrus’s  fables,  found  in  the  duft  of  an  old 
library,  was  not  difeovered  till  about  30  years  after 
Faernus’s  death. 

FAGARA,  Iron  Wood;  agenus  ofplants  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofce.  See  Botany  Index. 

FAGE,  Raimond  DE  la,  an  excellent  defigner  and 
engraver,  highly  efteemed  by  Carlo  Maratti,  was  born 
at  Touloufe  in  1648.  He  applied  himfelf  to  defign- 
ing,  through  inclination,  in  fpite  of  his  parents  ;  and 
had  no  mafter  nor  any  affillance  :  but  his  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  fupplied  the  want  of  them,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  bed  defigners  in  Europe  ;  his  performances  on  li¬ 
centious 
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page  centious  fubjeCls  are  the  moR  efieemed.  It  is  reported 
||  of  this  artift,  that  he  never  made  ufe  of  money,  but 
Fagus.  contra&ed  debts;  and  when  the  accounts  were  brought 
”’~v  him,  he  made  fome  defign  upon  the  back  of  the  bills, 
and  bid  the  owners  fell  the  drawings  to  connoifleurs  for 
the  amount,  by  which  they  were  generally  great  gainers. 
Several  of  thofe  drawings  are  yet  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  He  led  a  loofe,  depraved  life ;  and  his  re¬ 
peated  debaucheries  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  age  of  42. 

FAGGOT,  in  times  of  Popery  here,  was  a  badge 
worn  on  the  Reeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  had  recanted  or  abjured  what  was  then  termed 
herefij  ;  being  put  on  after  the  perfon  had  carried  a  fag¬ 
got,  by  way  of  penance,  to  fome  appointed  place  of 
folemnity.  The  leaving  off  the  wear  of  this  badge  was 
fometimes  interpreted  a  fign  of  apoffafy. 

Faggots,  among  military  men,  perfor.s  hired  by 
officers,  whofe  companies  are  not  full,  to  mufter  and 
hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  company  ;  by  which  means 
they  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  money. 

FAGIUS,  Paul,  alias  Buchlin,  a  learned  Protef- 
tant  minifter,  born  at  Rheinzabem  in  Germany  in 
1504.  He  was  a  fchoolmafter  at  Ifna  ;  but  afterwards 
became  a  zealous  preacher,  and  wrote  many  books. 
The  perfecution  in  Germany  menacing  danger  to  all 
who  did  not  profefs  the  Romifh  doCtrines,  he  and  Bu- 
cer  came  over  to  England  in  1549,  at  the  invitation  of 
Archbifhop  Cranmer,  to  perfeCt  a  new  tranflation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Fagius  took  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
Bucer  the  New,  for  their  refpe&ive  parts  ;  but  the  de¬ 
fign  was  at  that  time  fruftrated  by  the  fudden  deaths  of 
both.  Fagus  died  in  1550,  and  Bucer  did  not  live 
above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies  were  dug  up  and 
burned  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

FAGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  14th  order,  Gruinales.  See  Botaxy  Index. 

FAGOPYRUM,  or  Buck-Wheat.  Sec  Poly¬ 
gonum,  Botany  Index. 

FAGUS,  the  Beech  Tree  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  moncecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacece.  See 
Botany  Index. 

The  cliefnut  tree,  one  of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  fometimes  grows  to  an  immenfe  fize.  The  lar- 
geft  in  the  known  world  are  thofe  which  grow  upon 
Mount  iEtna  in  Sicily.  At  Tortworth  in  Gloucef- 
terlhire,  is  a  chefnut  tree  52  feet  round.  It  is  proved 
to  have  Rood  there  ever  finee  the  year  ii5°>  ar>d 
was  then  fo  remarkable,  that  it  was  called  the  great 
chefnut  of  Tortworth.  It  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  and  is  probably  near  1030  years  old.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental,  the  chefnut,  though  unequal  to  the  oak,  the 
beech,  and  the  efculus,  has  a  degree  of  greatnefs  be¬ 
longing  to  it  which  recommends  it  Urongly  to  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  attention.  Its  ufes  have  been  highly  extolled  ; 
and  it  may  deferve  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  praifc 
which  has  been  given  it.  As  a  fubflitute  for  the  oak, 
it  is  preferable  to  the  elm.  For  door-jambs,  window- 
frames,  and  fome  other  purpofes  of  the  houfe  carpen¬ 
ter,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  oak  itfclf;  but  it  is  very  apt 
t®  be  fhakey,  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittlenefs  in  it 
which  renders  it  unfafe  to  be  ufed  as  beams,  or  in  any 
other  fituation  where  an  uncertain  load  is  required  to 
be  borne.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  excellent  for 


liquor  calks  ;  as  not  being  liable  to  (hrink  nor  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  liquor  it  contains  ;  it  is  alfo 
flrongly  recommended  as  an  underwood  for  hop-poles, 
Rakes,  &c.  Its  fruit  too  is  valuable,  not  only  for 
fwine  and  deer,  but  as  a  human  food  :  Bread  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  chefnut, 
whether  in  the  light  of  ornament  or  ufe,  is  undoubtedly 
an  objeCl  of  the  planter’s  notice. 

FAINT  action,  in  Law,  a  feigned  action,  or  fuch 
as,  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  true  ;  yet  for 
certain  caufes,  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover 
thereby. 

FAINT  Pleader,  in  Law,  a  covinous,  falfe,  or  col- 
lufory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  per¬ 
fon. 

FAINTING.  See  Lipothymia,  Medicine  Index. 

FAINTS,  in  the  diRillery,  the  weak  fpirituous  li¬ 
quor  that  runs  from  the  Rill  in  rectifying  the  low  wines 
after  the  proof-fpirit  is  taken  off. 

Faints  are  alfo  the  laR  runnings  of  all  diflilled  fpirits. 
The  clearing  the  worm  of  thefe  is  fo  effential  a  point  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  a  pure  fpirit  by  the  fubfequent 
diflillation,  that  all  others  are  fruitlefs  without  it. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a 
town,  by  privilege,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  commo¬ 
dious  providing  of  fuch  things  as  the  place  Rands  in 
need  of. 

The  word  fair,  is  formed  from  the  French  foire , 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing  ;  and  foire  is  by  fome 
derived  from  the  Latin  forum ,  “  market by  others 
from  the  Latin  ferice ,  becaufe  anciently  fairs  were  al¬ 
ways  held  in  the  places  where  the  wakes,  or  feaRs  of 
the  dedications  of  churches,  called  ferice,  were  held 
See  Feri.se. 

It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that  perfons  fliould  be  free  from 
being  arreRed  in  it  for  any  other  debt  or  contraCl  than 
what  was  contracted  in  the  fame  ;  or,  at  leafl,  promi- 
fed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are  generally  kept 
once  or  twice  a-year  ;  and,  by  Ratute,  they  (hall  not  be 
held  longer  than  they  ought  by  the  lords  thereof,  on 
pain  of  their  being  feized  into  the  king’s  hands,  &c. 
Alfo  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  how  long  they  are 
to  continue ;  and  no  perfon  (hall  fell  any  goods  after 
the  time  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value,  one-fourth  to  the  profecutor  and  the  reR  to 
the  king.  There  is  a  toll  ufually  paid  in  fairs  on  the 
fale  of  things,  and  for  Railage,  nicage,  & c. 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged  with  toll 
and  impoR.  The  privileges  of  free  fairs  confiR  chief¬ 
ly,  firR,  in  that  all  traders,  &c.  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
are  under  the  royal  protection,  exempt  from  duties,  im- 
pofi lions,  tolls,  &c.  Secondly,  that  merchants,  in  go¬ 
ing  or  returning,  cannot  be  molefied  or  arrefled,  or 
their  goods  flopped.  They  are  eflabliRied  by  letters- 
patent  from  the  prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  efpecially  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in¬ 
land  parts  of  Germany,  8cc. 

The  moR  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe  are  thofe, 
1.  Of  Francfort,  held  twice  a-year,  in  fpring  and 
autumn  :  the  firR  commencing  the  Sunday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  eighth  of  September.  Each  lafls  14  days,  or  two 
weeks  ;  the  firR  of  which  is  called  the  week  of  accep¬ 
tance. 
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Fair.  lance,  and  the  fecond  the  week  of  payment.  They  are 

— v - 'famous  for  the  Tale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  ;  but 

particularly  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  curious  books 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found,  and  whence  the  bookfellers 
throughout  all  Europe  ufed  to  furnifh  themfelves.  Be¬ 
fore  each  fair,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  to 
be  fold  thereat,  printed  and  difperfed,  to  call  together 
purchafers  :  though  the  learned  complain  of  divers  un¬ 
fair  praftices  therein  ;  as  fidlitious  titles,  names  of 
books  purely  imaginary,  &c.  belide  great  faults  in  the 
names  of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. 

_ 2.  The  fairs  of  Leipfic,  which  are  held  thrice  a- 

year  ;  one  beginning  on  the  firft  of  January  ;  another 
three  weeks  after  Eafter  5  and  a  third  after  Michael¬ 
mas.  They  hold  12  days  a-piece  5  and  are  at  lead 
as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  Francfort.  3.  The  fairs 
of  Novi,  a  little  city  in  the  Milanefe,  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  There  are  four  in 
the  year,  commencing  on  the  fecond  of  February,  the 
fecond  of  May,  the  firlt  of  Auguft,  and  fecond  of 
September.  Though  the  commodities  bought  and 
fold  here  be  very  confiderable  •,  yet,  what  chiefly  con¬ 
tributes  to  render  them  fo  famous,  is  the  vaft  con- 
courfe  of  the  mod  confiderable  merchants  and  nego¬ 
tiants  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  for  the  tranfad- 
ing  of  affairs  and  fettling  accounts.  4.  The  fairs  of 
Riga,  whereof  there  are  two  in  the  year  ;  one  in  May 
and  the  other  in  September.  They  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  fliips,  as 
alfo  from  all  parts  of  the  Baltic.  The  bed  time  for 
the  fale  of  goods  at  Riga  is  during  the  fairs.  Since 
the  building  of  the  famous  city  of  Peterfburgh,  thefe 
fairs  have  differed  dime  diminution.  5.  Fairs  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  during  which  all  the  trade  foreigners  have  with 
that  city  is  managed.  It  holds  a  month,  or  fix  weeks 
. at  mod,  commencing  from  the  middle  of  Augud. 
The  Mufcovite  merchants  attend  here  from  all  parts 
of  that  vad  empire;  and  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French, 
Swedifh,  Danilh,  and  other  fliips  in  the  port  of  that 
city,  on  this  occafion,  ordinarily  amount  to  3®®*  But 
this  is  no  free  fair  as  the  red  are  :  The  duties  of  ex¬ 
portation  and  importation  are  very  driiflly  paid,  and 
on  a  very  high  footing.  6.  The  fair  of  St  Germain, 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  commencing  on  the  third 
of  February,  and  holding  till  Eader  ;  though  it  is 
only  free  for  the  fil'd  I  5  days.  7.  I  he  fairs  of  Lyons, 
which  Monf.  du  Chefne,  in  lus  Antiquity  of  Cities, 
would  infinuate,  from  a  paffage  in  Strabo,  were  eda- 
bl idled  by  the  Romans;  though  it  is  certain,  the  fairs, 
as  they  now  (land,  are  of  a  much  later  date.  There 
are  three  in  the  year,  each  lading  20  days,  and  free 
for  ever.  They  begin  on  Eader  Monday,  the  26th 
of  July,  and  the  fird  of  December.  8.  Fair  of  Guibray, 
a  fuburb  of  the  city  of  Falaife,  in  the  Lower  Normandy. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  edabliflied  by  our  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  confideration  of  his  being  born  at  Falaife. 
It  commences  on  the  16th  of  Augud  ;  and  holds  15 
days  free  by  charter,  and  longer  Dy  cudom.  9.  Fair  of 
Beaucaire,  held  partly  in  a  city  of  that  name,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  partly  in  the  open  country,  under  tents, 
&c.  It  commences  on  the  22dof  July,  and  only  holds 
for  three  days  ;  yet  it  is  the  greated  and  mod  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  all  the  fairs  in  that  part  of  Europe,  both  for  the 
eoncourfe  of  flrangers  from  ad  parts  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  traffic  of  all  kinds  of  goods :  the  money  return¬ 


ed  in  thefe  three  days  amounting  fometimes  to  above  fix 
millions  of  livres. 

The  fairs  of  Porto  Bello,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Ha- 
vannah,  are  the  mod  confiderable  of  all  thofe  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  two  fird  lad  as  long  as  the  flota  and  gal¬ 
leons  continue  in  thofe  ports  ;  and  the  lad  is  opened  as 
foon  as  the  flota  or  galleons  arrive  there  upon  their  re¬ 
turn  for  Spain  ;  this  being  the  place  where  the  two 
fleets  join.  See  Flota  and  GALLEONS. 

The  principal  Britilh  fairs  are,  1.  Sturbridge  fair, 
near  Cambridge,  by  far  the  greateft  in  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  2.  Briflol  has  two  fairs,  very 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge.  3.  Exeter.  4. 
Weft  Chefter.  5.  Edinburgh.  6.  Wheyhill  ;  and 
7.  Burford  fair ;  both  for  ftieep.  8.  Pancras  fair, 
in  Staffordfhire,  for  faddle-horfes.  9.  Bartholomew 
fair,  at  London,  for  lean  and  Welfh  black  cattle. 
10.  St  Faith’s,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scotch  runts.  1 1. 
Yarmouth  fiftiing  fair  for  herrings  ;  the  only  fifhing  fair 
in  Great  Britain.  12.  Ipfwich  butter  fair.  13.  Wood- 
borough-hill,  in  Dorfetftiire,  for  weft  country  manufac¬ 
tures,  as  kerfeys,  druggets,  &.c.  14.  Two  cheefe  fairs 

at  Chipping  Norton  :  with  innumerable  other  fairs,  be- 
fides  weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods,  as  well  our 
own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

Fair,  in  fea-Ianguage,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofition  of 
the  wind,  when  it  is  favourable  to  a  (hip’s  courfe,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  which  is  contrary  or  foul.  The  term 
fair  is  more  compvehenfive  than  large,  and  includes  a- 
bout  1 6  or  18  points  of  the  compafs  ;  whereas  large  is 
confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a  wind 
which  erodes  the  keel  at  l  ight  angles,  or  obliquely  from 
the  (tern,  but  never  to  one  right  a-ftern. 

Fair  Ifle,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  10  or  12  leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  the  former  ; 
and  feven,  eight,  or  10  leaugues  S.  W.  from  the  latter. 
It  is  three  miles  long,  and  fcarcely  half  a  mile  broad, 
very  craggy,  with  three  high  rocks  which  are  vifible 
both  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.  It  contains  a  fmall 
quantity  of  arable  land,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  well 
manured  ;  excellent  pafturage  for  ftieep  ;  and  affords 
great  plenty  of  fea  and  water  fowl,  and  all  kinds  of  fifti 
upon  the  coafts.  There  is  in  effe£t  no  port,  though 
they  have  two  that  are  nominally  fo  :  one  at  the  fouth 
end,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  where  only  fmall  boats  can 
lie  ;  the  other  at  the  north-eaft  end,  larger  and  fafer  in 
fummer,  fo  that  it  ferves  commodioufly  enough  for 
their  fiftiery.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  when  com¬ 
mander  of  the  famous  Spanifli  armada  in  1588,  was 
wrecked  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  this  ifland.  The  ftiip 
broke  to  pieces,  but  the  duke  and  200  made  their  ef- 
cape.  They  lived  here  fo  long,  that  both  they  and  the 
inhabitants  were  almoft  famiflied.  At  length  the  duke 
and  the  poor  remains  of  his  people  were  carried  over  to 
the  main  land  of  Shetland,  and  then  to  Dunkirk,  by 
one  Andrew  Humphry,  for  which  fervice  Andrew  was 
rewarded  with  3000  merks.  This  ifland  produced  to 
its  former  proprietor  between  50  and  60k  fterling.  It 
was  fold  at  Edinburgh  in  17 66,  for  about  850I.  to 
James  Stewart  of  Burgh,  Efq. 

F AI It '  curve,  is  a  winding  line,  ufed  in  delineating 
fliips,  whofe  (hape  is  varied,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  (hip  which  it  is  intended  to  defcribc. 

FjlH  way,  in  fea  language,  the  path  or  channel  of 
a  narrow  bay,  river,  or  haven,  in  which  fliips  ufually 

advance 


Fair. 

- 
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Fair  advance  in  their  paflage  up  and  down  ;  fo  that  if  any 

II  veflels  are  anchored  therein,  they  are  faid  to  lie  in  the 

.  Fair>'-  ,  fair- way. 

'  FAIRFAX,  Edward,  natural  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 

Fairfax,  was  an  Englilli  poet  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical 
pieces,  and  was  an  accomplifhed  genius.  Dryden  in¬ 
troduces  Fairfax  with  Sper.fer,  as  the  leading  writers 
of  the  times  ;  and  even  feems  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  former  in  the  way  of  harmony,  when  he  obferves 
that  Waller  owned  himfelf  indebted  for  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers  to  Fairfax’s  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  He 
died  about  the  year  1632,  at  his  own  houfe  called  New- 
hall ,  in  the  parifti  of  Fuyfton,  between  Denton  and 
Knarefborougb,  and  lies  under  a  marble  ftone. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  general  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  forces  againft  Charles  I.  in  1644.  See  ( Hi/lory 
of)  Britain,  N°  12’j.etfey.  He  refigned  in  1650; 
after  which  he  lived  privately,  till  he  was  invited  by 
General  Monk  to  affift  him  againft  Lambert’s  army. 
He  cheerfully  embraced  the  occafion  ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  December  1659,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  Yorkffiire  ;  when,  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  n2tne,  a  body  of  1 2,000  men  for- 
fook  Lambert  and  joined  him.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  houft:  of  commons 
to  attend  King  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  to  delire 
him  fpeedily  to  return  to  England  ;  and  having  rea¬ 
dily  allifted  in  his  relloration,  returned  again  to  his 
feat  in  the  country  ;  where  he  lived  in  a  private  man¬ 
ner  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1671,  in  the 
-60th  year  of  his  age. — He  wrote,  fays  Mr  Walpole, 
Memorials  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  printed  in  1699  ; 
and  was  not  only  an  hiftorian,  but  a  poet.  In  Mr 
Thorefby’s  mufeum  were  preferved  in  manufeript  the 
following  pieces  :  The  Pfalms  of  David,  the  Can¬ 
ticles,  the  Songs  of  Mofes,  and  other  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  verfified  ;  a  poem  on  Solitude  •,  Notes  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  by  his  lordlhip,  by  his  lady  daughter  of  Ho¬ 
race  Lord  Vere,  and  by  their  daughter  Mary  the  wife 
of  George  fecond  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Sbortnefs  of  Life.  But  of  all  Lord  Fairfax’s 
works,  fays  Mr  Walpole,  the  moll  remarkable  were 
the  verfes  he  wrote  on  the  horfe  on  which  Charles  II. 
rode  to  his  coronation,  and  which  had  been  bred  and 
-prefented  to  the  king  by  his  lordlhip.  How  mull  that 
merry  monarch,  unapt  to  keep  his  countenance  on  more 
ferious  occafions,  have  fmiled  at  this  awkward  homage 
from  the  old  victorious  hero  of  republicanifm  and  the 
•covenant  !  He  gave  a  collection  of  manuferipts  to  the 
Bodleian  library. 

FAIRFORD,  a  town  in  Gloucefterlhire,  with  a 
market  on  Thursdays.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  church, 
which  has  curious  painted  glafs  windows.  They  are 
faid  to  have  been  taken  in  a  Ihip  by  John  I  ame, 
Efq.  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  who  built 
the  church  for  their  fake.  They  are  preferved  entire, 
and  the  figures  are  extremely  well  drawn  and  coloured. 
They  reprefent  the  moft  remarkable  hiftories  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  They  are  frequently  vifited 
by  travellers,  and  many  go  on  purpofe  to  view  them, 
as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  England.  The 
painter  was  Albert  Durer.  W.  Long.  1.  46.  N.  Lat. 

S1,  4*-  ...  . 

FAIRY,  in  ancient  traditions  and  romances,  fig- 
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nifies  a  fort  of  deity,  or  imaginary  genius,  Converfant  Fairy- 
on  the  earth,  and  diflinguifhed  by  a  variety  of  fentaf-  — 
tical  actions  either  good  or  bad. 

They  were  moft  ufually  imagined  to  be  women  of 
an  order  fuperior  to  human  nature,  yet  fubjeft  to  wants, 
paftions,  accidents,  and  even  death  ;  fprightly  and  be¬ 
nevolent  while  young  and  handfome ;  morofe,  peevilh, 
and  malignant,  if  ugly,  or  in  the  decline  of  their  beau¬ 
ty  ;  fond  of  appearing  in  white,  whence  they  are  often 
called  the  white  ladies. 

Concerning  thefe  imaginary  being*,  no  lefs  a  perfon 
than  Jervaife  of  Tilleberry,  marlhal  of  the  kingdom 
of  Arles,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  writes  thus  in  a  work  inferibed  to  the  emperor 
Otho  IV.  “  It  has  been  aflerted  by  perfons  of  un¬ 
exceptionable  credit,  that  fairies  ufed  to  choofe  them- 
felves  gallants  from  among  men,  and  rewarded  their 
attachment  with  an  affluence  of  worldly  goods ;  but 
if  they  married,  or  boafled  of  a  fairy’s  favours,  they 
as  feverely  fmarted  for  fuch  indiferetion.”  The  like, 
tales  ftill  go  current  in  Languedoc  ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  province,  there  is  not  a  village  without  fome 
ancient  feat  or  cavern  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  fairy’s  reGdence,  or  at  leaft  fome  fpring  where  a 
fairy  ufed  to  bathe.  This  idea  of  fairies  has  a  near 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concern¬ 
ing  the  nymphs  of  the  woods,  mountains,  and  fprings  ; 
and  an  ancient  fcholiaft  on  Theocritus  fays,  “  The 
nymphs  are  demons  which  appear  on  the  mountains  in 
the  figure  of  women  and  what  is  more  furprifing,  the 
Arabs  and  other  orientals  have  their  ginn  and  peri ,  of 
whom  they  entertain  the  like  notions. 

But  fairies  have  been  likewife  deferibed  as  of  either 
fex,  and  generally  as  of  minute  ftature,  though  capable 
of  affuming  various  forms  and  diroenfions.  The  moft 
charming  reprefentation  imaginable  of  thefe  children 
of  romantic  fancy,  is  in  the  Midfummer  Night's  Dream 
of  Shakefpeare  ;  in  referring  to  which,  we  no  doubt 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  recollection  of  almoft  every 
reader. 

Spenfer’s  Faery  Queene  is  an  epic  poem,  under  the 
peifons  and  characters  of  fairies.  This  fort  of  poetry 
raifes  a  pleafing  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind  of  the  read¬ 
er,  and  amufes  his  imagination  with  the  ftrangenefe 
and  novelty  of  the  perfons  who  are  reprefented  in  it; 
but,  as  a  vehicle  of  inftruCtion,  the  judicious  objeCt  to 
it,  as  not  having  probability  enough  to  make  any  moral 
impreffion. 

The  belief  of  fairies  ftill  fubfifls  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country.  The 

“  Swart  fairy  of  the  mine” 

(of  German  extraction),  has  fcarce  yet  quitted  our  fub- 
terraneous  works  ;  (yid.  next  article).  Pact,  or  Ro~ 
bin  Good-Fellow,  ftill  haunts  many  of  our  villages. 

And  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  new  born  children 
are  watched  till  the  chriftening  is  over,  left  they  (hould 
be  ftolen  or  changed  by  fome  of  thefe  fanlaftical  exif- 
tences. 

F  AlItT  of  the  Mine  ;  an  imaginary  being,  an  inhabitant 
of  mines.  The  Germans  believed  in  two  fpccies ;  one 
fierce  and  malevolent :  the  other  a  gentle  race,  appear¬ 
ing  like  little  old  men  drcflVd  like  the  miners,  and  not 
much  above  two  feet  high.  Thefe  wander  about  the 
drifts  and  chambers  of  the  works;  feem  perpetually 
3  E  employed. 
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Fairy  employed,  yet  do  nothing  •,  fome  feem  to  cut  the  ore, 

II  or  fling  what  is  cut  into  veffels,  or  turn  the  windlafs  : 

Fanh.  but  never  (Jq  any  harm  t0  the  miners,  unlefs  provoked  ; 

"“~v  as  the  fenfible  Agricola,  in  this  point  credulous,  relates 
in  his  book  de  Animantibus  Subterraneis. 

FAIRY  Circle  or  Ring,  a  phenomenon  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  fields,  &c.  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  dances.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it ;  one  of  about  feven  yards  in  diameter,  con¬ 
taining  a  round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  different 
bignefs,  encompaffed  with  a  circumference  of  grafs. 
Meff.  Jeffop  and  Walker,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  afcribe  them  to  lightning  ;  which  is  thought  to 
be  confirmed  by  their  being  moft  frequently  produced 
after  (forms  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  colour  and 
brittlenefs  of  the  grafs  roots  when  firft  obferved.  Light¬ 
ning,  like  all  other  fires,  moves  round,  and  burns  more 
in  the  extremity  than  in  the  middle  :  the  fecond  circle 
arifes  from  the  firft,  the  grafs  burnt  up  growing  very 
plentifully  afterwards.  Others  maintain  that  thefe 
circles  are  made  by  ants,  which  are  frequently  found 
in  great  numbers  therein. — Mr  Cavallo,  in  his  treatife 
on  electricity,  does  not  think  that  lightning  is  at  all 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  them  :  “  They  are  not 
(fays  he)  always  of  a  circular  figure  •,  and,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  they  feem  to  be  rather  beds  of  mu(hrooms  than 
the  effeCts  of  lightning. 

We  hare  frequently  obferved  beds  of  muftirooms  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  circular  form  like  what  are  called  fairy 
rings  j  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  rnulh- 
room  feed  being  difpofed  in  this  manner.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  feed  is  difperfed  over  the  whole  field,  and 
remains  dormant  till  it  is  aCted  on  by  fome  (timulus  to 
excite  its  vegetating  powers.  Perhaps  this  ltiroulus  is 
atmofpheric  eleCtricity,  which  aCting  on  particular  fpots 
only,  produces  on  them  an  abundant  crop  of  mufhrooms, 
while  none  appear  in  other  places. 

FAITH,  in  Philofophy  and  Theology ,  that  affent 
which  we  give  to  a  propofition  advanced  by  another, 
the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  from 
our  own  reafon  or  experience  ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or 
affent  of  the  mind,  the  motive  whereof  is  not  any  in- 
trinfic  evidence,  but  the  authority  or  teftimony  of  fome 
other  who  reveals  or  relates  it.  Hence,  as  there  are 
two  kinds  of  authorities  and  teftimonies,  the  one  of 
God,  and  the  other  of  man,  faith  becomes  diftingui(hed 
into  divine  and  human. 

Divine  FAITH ,  is  that  founded  on  the  authority  of 
God ;  or  it  is  that  affent  we  give  to  what  is  revealed  by 
God. 

The  objefls  of  this  faith,  therefore,  are  matters  of  re¬ 
velation.  See  Revelation  and  Religion. 

Human  FAITH ,  is  that  whereby  we  believe  what  is 
told  us  by  men.  The  objeCt  hereof  is  matter  of  human 
teffimony  and  evidence.  See  Metaphysics. 

Faith,  in  practical  theology,  makes  the  firfl  of  the 
theological  virtues  or  graces. 

Faith  in  God,  in  this  fenfe,  denotes  fuch  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  being,  perfections,  character,  and  govern¬ 
ment,  as  produces  love,  truft,  worfhip,  obedience,  and 
refignation. 

Faith  in  Chrift,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  fome,  is ’a 
mere  affent  to  the  gofpel  as  true  ■,  according  to  others, 
it  fignifies  fuch  a  perfuafion  that  he  is  the  Mefiiah,  and 


fuch  a  deGre  and  expectation  of  the  bleflings  which  he  Fait?! 
has  promifed  in  his  gofpel  to  his  fincere  difciples,  as  Fakirs, 
engage  the  mind  to  fix  its  dependence  upon  him,  and ~v~— 
fubjeCt  itfelf  to  him  in  all  the  ways  of  holy  obedience. 

See  Theology'. 

Faith,  likewife,  in  refpeCt  to  futurity,  is  a  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  implying  fuch  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  im¬ 
portance  of  a  future  (late,  as  is  fufficient  to  regulate  the 
temper  and  conduCt. 

FAITH,  or  Fidelity  (Fides),  was  deified  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans,  and  had  a  temple  in  the  Capitol  confe- 
crated  to  her  by  Attilius  Catalinus.  Her  priefts  wore 
white  veils  :  unbloody  facrifices  were  offered  to  her, 
and  the  greateft  oaths  were  taken  in  her  name.  Ho¬ 
race  clothes  her  in  white,  places  her  in  the  retinue  of 
Fortune,  and  makes  her  the  fifter  of  Juflice,  Od,  24, 

35.  1.  i.  Public  Faith  is  reprefented  in  a  great  number 
of  medals  ;  fometimes  with  a  balket  of  fruit  in  one 
hand,  and  fome  ears  of  corn  in  the  other  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  holding  a  turtle-dove.  But  the  moft  ufual  fym- 
bol  is  two  hands  joined  together.  The  infcriptions  are 
generally,  Fides  Augujli,  Fides  F.xercitus ,  or  Fides  Mi~ 
litam,  &c. 

FAITHFUL,  an  appellation  affumed  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans.  .  See  Mahometans. 

FAITHORN,  William,  an  ingenious  Englifli  ar- 
tift,  a  native  of  London,  was  the  difciple  of  Peak  the 
painter,  and  worked  with  him  three  or  four  years. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Peak  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  his  fovereign  :  and  Faithorn,  who  ac¬ 
companied  his  mafter,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  re¬ 
bels  at  Baringhoufe,  from  whence  he -was  fent  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  confined  in  Alderfgate.  In  this  uncomfort¬ 
able  fituation  he  exercifed  his  graver  ;  and  a  fmall 
head  of  the  firft  Villars  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
ftyle  of  Melan,  is  reckoned  among  his  performances  at 
that  time.  The  folicitations  of  his  friends  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  at  laft  prevailed  ;  and  he  was  releafed  from  pri- 
fon,  with  permiflion  to  retire  to  the  continent.  In 
France  he  found  encouragement  and  protection  from 
the  Abbe  de  Marolles  ;  and  it  was  at  this  trme  that 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Nanteuil,  from  whofe 
inftruCtions  he  derived  very  confiderable  advantages. 

About  the  year  1650  he  returned  to  England,  and 
foon  after  married  the  fifter  of  a  Captain  Cround. 

By  her  he  had  too  fons  ;  Henry,  who  was  a  bookfel- 
ler,  and  William  an  engraver  in  mezzotinto.  Fai¬ 
thorn  opened  a  drop  near  Temple-Bar,  where  he  fold 
not  only  his  own  engravings,  but  thofe  of  other  Eng- 
lifh  artifts,  and  imported  a  confiderable  number  of 
prints  from  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  About  tho 
year  1680,  he  retired  from  his  (hop,  and  refided  in 
Printing-Houfe  Yard  j  but  he  ft  ill  continued  to  work 
for  the  bookfellers,  efpecially  Royfton,  Martin,  and 
Peak  the  younger,  his  former  matter’s  brother.  He 
painted  portraits  from  the  life  in  crayons  j  which  art 
lie  learned  of  Nanteuil  during  his  abode  in  France. 

He  alfo  painted  in  miniature  ;  and  his  performances 
in  both  thefe  ftyles  were  much  efteemed.  His  fpirits 
were  broken  by  the  indiferetion  and  diflipation  of  his 
fon  William  ;  and  a  lingering  confurnption  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  1691.  He  wrote  a  book  Upon  Drawing , 
Graving,  and  Etching,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  by 
his  friend  Thomas  Flatman  the  poet. 

FAKIRS,  Indian  monks  or  friars.  They  outdo 
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Fik!r«,  tlie  feverity  and  mortification  of  the  ancient  Anchorets 
F»lafl):u  or  Solitaries.  Some  of  them  make  a  vow  of  continu- 
““■V"—'  ing  all  their  lifetime  in  one  pofture,  and  keep  it  effec¬ 
tually.  Others  never  lie  down  ;  but  continue  in  a 
Handing  poflure  all  their  lives,  fupported  only  by  a 
llick,  or  rope  under  their  arm  pits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  fcourges  and  knives.  They  look 
upon  themfelves  to  have  conquered  every  paflion,  and 
triumphed  over  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  fcruple 
not,  as  if  in  a  Hate  of  innocence,  to  appear  entirely 
naked  in  public. 

The  common  people  of  Eaft  India  are  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  virtue  and  innocence  of  the  fakirs ; 
notwilhftanding  which,  they  are  accufed  of  committing 
the  mod  enormous  crimes  in  private. 

They  have  alio  another  kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not 
praflife  fuch  feverities :  thefe  flock  together  in  com¬ 
panies,  and  go  from  village  to  village  ;  prophefying, 
and  telling  fortunes.  They  are  wicked  villains,  and  it 
is  dangerous  for  a  man  to  meet  them  in  a  lone  place  : 
neverthelefs  the  Indian  idolaters  have  them  in  the  ut- 
moll  veneration.  They  make  ufe  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  other  mufical  inflruments,  to  roufe  their  fouls,  and 
work  themfelves  up  to  an  artificial  eeftafy,  the  better 
to  publilh  their  pretended  prophecies. 

Some  of  the  votaries  of  thefe  fages  mod  devoutly 
kifs  their  privy  parts;  and  they  receive  this  mondrous 
declaration  of  refpedt  with  a  kind  of  ecdatic  pleafure. 
The  mod  fober  and  difereet  Indians  confult  them  in 
this  prepoderous  attitude  ;  and  their  female  votaries 
converfe  with  them  a  confiderable  time  with  the  mod 
indecent  freedom. 

The  fire  they  burn  is  made  of  cows  dung,  dried  in 
the  fun.  When  they  are  difpofed  to  deep,  they  repofe 
themfelves  on  cows  dung,  and  fometimes  on  ordure 
itfelf.  They  are  fo  indulgent  towards  every  living 
creature,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  overrun  with 
vermine,  or  flung  by  infefts,  without  the  lead  reluc- 
tancy  or  complaint. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  thofe  Indian  friars  have 
fome  fecret  art  to  lull  their  fenfes  afleep,  in  order  to 
render  themfelves  in  a  great  meafure  infenfible  of  the 
exceflive  torments  they  voluntarily  undergo.  Oving- 
ton  affures  us,  that  “  as  he  was  one  day  in  an  affem- 
bly  of  fakirs,  he  obferved,  that  they  drank  opiates  in- 
fufed  in  water  ;  the  intoxicating  virtue  thereof  was 
enough  to  turn  their  brain.” 

The  garment  of  the  chief  fakirs  confifts  of  three  or 
four  yards  of  orange-coloured  linen,  which  they  tie 
round  them,  and  a  tiger’s  Ikin,  which  hangs  over  their 
fhoulders.  Their  hair  is  woven  in  treffes,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  turban.  The  fuperior  of  the  fakirs  is  diflin- 
guilhed  from  the  red  by  having  a  greater  number  of 
pieces  in  his  garment,  and  by  a  chain  of  iron,  two  yards 
long,  tied  to  his  leg.  When  he  defigns  to  red  in  any 
place,  a  garment  is  fpread  upon  the  ground  ;  on  which 
he  fits  and  gives  audience,  whild  his  difciples  publilh 
his  virtues. 

Some  perfons  of  quality  in  India  have  become  fa¬ 
kirs  :  among  others,  five  great  lords  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Schah  Gehan,  Mogul  of  the  Indies.  It  is  faid, 
there  are  about  two  millions  of  fakirs  in  the  Fall  In¬ 
dies. 

FALASHA,  a  people  of  Abyffmia,  of  Jewilh  ori¬ 
gin,  deferibed  by  Mr  Bruce,  who  was  at  great  pains  to 
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acquaint  himfelf  with  their  hiftory  by  cultivating  the  Fahflia. 
friendfhip  of  the  moft  learned  perfons  among  them  he  y— *■ ■ 
could  meet  with. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  from  them,  the 
Falafha  are  the  defeendants  of  thofe  Jews  who  came 
from  Palefline  into  Ethiopia,  as  attendants  of  Menilek 
the  fon  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba  by  Solomon. 

They  agree  in  the  relation  given  by  the  Abyflinians 
of  that  princefs,  but  deny  that  the*  pofterity  of  thofe 
who  came  with  Menilek  ever  embraced  the  Chriflian 
religion,  as  the  Abyfiinians  fay  they  did.  They  fay, 
that  at  the  decline  of  the  Jewilh  commerce,  when  the 
ports  of  the  Red  fea  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  no  intercourfe  took  place  betwixt  them  and 
Jerufalem,  the  Jewilh  inhabitants  quitted  the  fea  coafls 
and  retired  into  the  province  of  Dembea.  While  they 
remained  in  the  cities  on  the  Red  fea,  they  exercifed 
the  trades  of  brick  and  tile  making,  pottery,  thatching 
houfes,  &c.  and  after  leaving  thefe  toads,  they  chofe 
the  country  of  Dembea  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
materials  it  afforded  for  exercifing  the  trades  they  pro- 
feffed.  Here  they  carried  the  art  of  pottery  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfedfion,  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  became  very  numerous  and  powerful  about  the 
time  that  the  Abyflinians  were  converted  to  Chriftia- 
nity.  As  this  event  was  accounted  by  them  an  apof- 
tafy  from  the  true  religion,  they  now  feparated  them¬ 
felves  from  the  Abyflinians,  and  declared  one  Phineas, 
of  the  line  of  Solomon,  their  king.  Thus  they  fay, 
they  have  dill  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  for  their 
fovereign,  though  their  affertion  is  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  a  nickname  bedowed  on  the  Falaflian  fa¬ 
mily  by  the  other  Abyflinians.  About  the  year  960 
the  queen  of  this  people,  after  extirpating  the  Abyfli- 
nian  princes  on  the  rock  Damn,  affumed  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  empire,  which  they' retained  for 
fome  time  ;  but  their  power  being  by  degrees  reduced, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  refidence  among  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Samen  ;  one  of  which  they  cbolo 
for  their  capital,  and  which  has  ever  fince  been  called 
the  Jew's  Rock.  About  the  year  1600,  they  were  al- 
moft  entirely  ruined  by  an  overthrow  from  the  Abyfli¬ 
nians,  in  which  both  their  king  and  queen  were  (lain  ; 
fince  which  time  they  have  been  in  fubjeflion  to  the 
emperors  of  that  country,  but  are  dill  governed  by  their 
own  princes.  When  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyffmia  they 
were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  100,030  effcdlive 
men.  Gideon  and  Judith  were  the  names  of  the  king 
and  queen  at  that  time  ;  and  thefe,  according  to  our 
author,  feem  to  be  preferred  to  others  for  the  royal 
family. 

The  language  of  this  people  is  very  different  from 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  or  any  other  which  the  Jews 
ever  fpoke  in  their  own  country.  On  being  interro¬ 
gated  concerning  it  by  Mr  Bruce,  they  faid,  that  it 
was  probably  one  of  thofe  fpoken  by  the  nations  on  the 
Red  fea,  among  whom  they  had  fettled  at  their  firft 
coming.  They  arrived  in  Abyffmia,  fpeaking  Hebrew, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  having  books  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  had  now  forgot  it,  which  indeed  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  lofl  their  Hebrew  books, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.  At 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Jerufalem,  they  were  in  pof- 
feflion  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of 
the  law  y  but  when  their  fleet  was  dedroyed  in  the 
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time  of  Rehoboam,  and  no  farther  communication  with 
Jerufalem  took  place,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Scriptures,  or  thofe  copies  which  were 
'  in  poffeffion  of  the  fhepherds,  who,  they  fay,  were  all 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  On  being  alked, 
however,  where  the  (hepherds  got  their  copy,  and 
being  told,  that,  notwithftanding  the  invafion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  there  was  ftill  a  communication 
with  Jerufalem  by  means  of  the  Ifhmaelite  Arabs 
through  Arabia,  they  frankly  acknowledged  that  they 
could  not  tell  :  neither  had  they  any  memorials  of  the 
hiftory  either  of  their  own  or  any  other  country  ;  all 
that  they  believed  in  this  cafe  being  derived  from  mere 
tradition,  their  hiftories,  if  any  exifted,  having  been 
defiroyed  by  the  famous  Moorifh  captain  Gragne. 
They  fay  that  the  firft  book  of  Scripture  they  received 
•was  that  of  Enoch  ;  and  they  place  that  of  Job  imme¬ 
diately  after  it,  fuppofing  that  patriarch  to  have  lived 
foon  after  the  flood.  They  have  no  copy  of  the  Old 
Teftament  in  the  Falafha  language,  what  they  make 
ufe  of  being  in  that  of  Geez.  This  is  fold  to  them  by  * 
the  Abyflinian  Chriflians,  who  are  the  only  fcribes  in 
that  country.  No  difference  takes  place  about  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  text  \  nor  do  the  Falafha  know  any 
thing  of  the  Jewifh  Talmud,  Targum,  or  Cabala.  See 
Abyssinia. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege,  the  motion  of  a  horfe 
when  he  throws  himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three 
times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets  ;  which  is  done  in  form¬ 
ing  a  flop  and  half  flop.  See  Stop. 

FALCATED,  fomething  in  the  form  of  a  fickle  : 
thus  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  falcated  when  (he  appears 
horned. 

FALCO,  the  eagle  and  hawk,  a  genus  of  birds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  accipitres.  See  Ornithology 
Index. 

FALCON,  or  Faucon,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  hawk 
kind,  fuperior  to  all  others  for  courage,  docility,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  noblenefs  of  nature  *.  Several  authors 
take  the  name  falcon  to  have  been  occafioned  by  its 
crooked  talons  or  pounces,  which  refemble  a  falx  or 
fickle.  Giraldus  derives  it  a  falcando ,  becaufe  it  flies 
in  a  curve. 

The  falcon,  or  falcon  gentle,  is  both  for  the  lift  and 
for  the  lure.  In  the  choice,  take  one  that  has  wide 
noftrils,  high  and  large  eyelids,  a  large  black  eye  *,  a 
round  head,  fomewhat  full  on  the  top  j  barb  feathers 
on  the  clap  of  the  beaks,  which  fhould  be  fhort,  thick, 
and  of  an  azure  colour  ;  the  bread  large,  round  and 
flefhy ;  and  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet,  large  and  ftrong, 
with  the  fear  of  the  foot  foft  and  bluifh  :  the  pounces 
fhould  be  black,  with  wings  long  and  eroding  the  train, 
which  fhould  be  fhort  and  very  pliable. 

The  name  falcon  is  reftrained  to  the  female  :  for  the 
male  is  much  fmaller,  weaker,  and  lefs  courageous 
than  the  female  ;  and  therefore  is  denominated  taffel ’, 
or  tircelet.  The  falcon  is  excellent  at  the  river,  brook, 
and  even  field  ;  and  flies  chiefly  at  the  larger  game,  as 
wild  goofe,  kite,  crow,  heron,  crane,  pye,  fhoveler, 
&c.  For  further  particulars,  fee  Falconry  and 
Hawking. 

The  cuftom  of  carrying  a  falcon  extended  to  many 
countries,  and  was  efteemed  a  diftimflion  of  a  man  of 
rank.  The  Welfh  had  a  faying,  That  you  may  know 
r  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horfe,  and  greyhound.  In 
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fa£l,  a  perfon  of  rank  feldom  went  without  one  on  his 
hand.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  is  paint-  |) 
ed  going  on  a  moft  important  embaffy,  with  a  hawk  on  Falconry, 
his  hand  and  a  dog  under  his  arm.  Henry  VI.  is  xe- '  '""V 
prefented  at  his  nuptials,  attended  by  a  nobleman  and 
his  falcon.  Even  the  ladies  were  not  without  them  in 
earlier  times  ;  for  in  an  ancient  fculpture  in  the  church 
of  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorfetfhire,  appears  the  confort 
of  King  Athelftan  with  a  falcon  on  her  royal  fift  tear¬ 
ing  a  bird. 

FALCONER,  a  perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and 
makes,  that  is,  tutors  and  manages,  birds  of  prey  y  as 
falcons,  hawks,  &c.  See  Falconry. 

The  grand  fignior,  it  is  faid,  ufually  keeps  6000  fal¬ 
coners  in  his  fervice. — The  French  king  had  formerly 
a  grand  falconer,  which  was  an  office  difmembered  from 
that  of  great  hunter,  grand  veneur.  Hiftorians  take 
notice  of  this  poft  as  early  as  the  year  1250. 

A  falconer  fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  mettle  of  his  hawks,  that  he  may  know  which 
of  them  to  fly  early  and  which  late.  Every  night  after 
flying  he  fhould  give  them  calling  y  one  while  plumage, 
fometimes  pellets  of  cotton,  and  at  another  time  phyfic, 
as  he  finds  neceffary.  He  ought  alfo  every  evening  to 
make  the  place  clean  under  the  perch,  that  by  her  call¬ 
ing  he  may  know  whether  fhe  wants  fcouring  upwards 
or  downwards.  Nor  muft  he  forget  to  water  his  hawk 
every  evening,  except  on  fuch  days  as  (he  has  bathed  y 
after  which,  at  night,  fhe  fhould  be  put  into  a  warm 
room,  having  a  candle  burning  by  her,  where  fhe  is  tu 
fit  unhooded,  if  five  be  not  ramage,  that  fhe  may  pick 
and  prune  herfelf. — A  falconer  fhould  always  carry 
proper  medicines  into  the  field,  as  hawks  frequently 
meet  with  accidents  there.  Neither  muft  he  forget  to 
take  with  him  any  of  his  hawking  implements  ;  and  it 
is  neceffary  he  fhould  be  fkilful  in  making  lures,  hoods 
of  all  forts,  jeffes,  bewets,  and  other  furniture.  Neither 
ought  he  to  be  without  his  coping  irons,  to  cope  his 
hawk’s  beak  when  overgrown,  and  to  cut  her  pounces 
and  talons  as  there  (hall  be  occafion  :  nor  fhould  his 
cauterizing  irons  be  wanting- 

Falconer,  William ,  an  ingenious  Scots  failor,  who, 
about  the  year  1762,  came  up  to  London  with  a  pretty 
pathetic  poem,  called  the  Shipwreck,  founded  on  a  dif- 
after  of  his  own  experience.  The  publication  of  this 
piece  recommended  him  to  the  late  duke  of  York  y  and 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  fuitably  prefer¬ 
red,  if  a  fecond  (hipwreck,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  had  not 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  to  many  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  fortune  with  whom  he  failed.  In  1770,  he  went 
out  a  volunteer  in  the  Aurora  frigate,  fent  to  carry 
Meffrs  Vanfittart,  Scraflon,  and  Ford,  the  fupervifors 
appointed  to  regulate  our  Eall  India  fettlements  y  which 
veffel,  after  it  had  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  never  more  heard  of.  Before  his  departure,  he 
publifhed  a  very  ufeful  Marine  Dictionary,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  4(0. 

FALCONRY,  a  kind  of  fport  or  amufement,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  antiquity  of  which  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  by  the  learned.  It  is  denied  by 
Blondus,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  others,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  knew  any  thing  about  falconry  but  the 
learned  Profeffor  Beckmann,  on  the  moft  unequivocal 
authority,  maintains  that  they  did.  He  admits  that 
they  might  be  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hawking,  or  of 
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Falconry,  chafing  game  with  birds  trained  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
1  1  he  contends  that  they  employed  feme  fpecies  of  the 

moft  rapacious  of  the  winged  tribe  in  hunting  and  fowl¬ 
ing.  In  the  days  of  Ctefias,  the  Indians  hunted  hares 
and  foxes  by  means  of  rapacious  birds  j  and  Ariftotle 
fays  exprefsly,  “  In  Thrace,  the  men  go  out  to  catch 
birds  with  hawks.  They  beat  the  reeds  and  bulhes 
which  grow  in  marlhy  places,  in  order  to  raife  the  fmall 
birds,  which  the  hawks  purfue  and  drive  to  the  ground, 
where  the  fowlers  kill  them  with  poles.” 

Refpeding  Thrace,  which  is  fituated  above  Amphi- 
polis,  a  wonderful  circumftance  is  related,  which  to 
many  may  appear  almoft  incredible.  We  are  informed 
that  boys  went  into  the  fields,  and  purfued  birds  by  the 
afliftance  of  hawks.  When  they  found  a  convenient 
place  for  their  purpofe,  they  called  their  hawks  by  their 
particular  names,  which  came  immediately  on  hearing 
their  voices,  and  purfued  the  birds  into  the  bulhes,  where 
the  boys  killed  them  with  flicks,  and  thus  made  them 
their  prey.  When  the  hawks  themfelves  laid  hold  of 
any  birds,  they  threw  them  to  the  fowlers,  and  recei¬ 
ved,  for  their  fidelity,  a  (hare  of  the  game.  If  we  add 
the  fpaniel,  now  employed  to  find  out  the  game,  the 
hood  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  hawk,  and  the  thong 
for  holding  it,  we  may  clearly  perceive  in  thefe  ancient 
accounts  the  pra&ice  of  modern  times.  Falconers  ftill 
give  a  portion  of  the  game  to  the  hawk,  as  was  the 
ufual  practice  of  the  boys  at  Thrace. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  Philo,  Pliny,  ALlian, 
and  others,  the  birds  were  fometimes  driven  into  nets 
by  the  hawks  employed  in  thefe  fports.  From  India 
and  Thrace,  therefore,  it  feems  manifefl,  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  their  firft  information  as  to  the  method 
of  fowling  with  birds  of  prey  ;  but  they  themfelves  do 
not  appear  to  have  adopted  the  practice  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  Italy,  however,  it  muft  have  been  extremely 
well  underftood,  fince  it  is  mentioned  by  Martial  and 
Apuleius  as  a  thing  everywhere  known.  After  be¬ 
ing  once  known,  it  was  never  totally  forgotten  ;  but  it 
fliared  the  fate  of  other  inventions  in  this  refped,  that 
it  was  originally  admired,  and  afterwards  much  neglect¬ 
ed,  by  which  means  it  received  no  material  improve¬ 
ments  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  yet  it  was  at  length 
brought  to  the  utmoft  perfection.  We  find  mention 
made  of  this  fport  in  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  many 
authors  of  the  fourth  and  fubfequent  century.  In  the 
time  ef  Conftantine  the  Great,  Julius  Firmicus  Mater- 
nus  afiures  us,  according  to  the  fuperflitious  notions  of 
that  period,  that  fuch  as  are  born  under  certain  figns, 
will  become  great  fportfmen,  and  keep  hounds  and  fal¬ 
cons.  Sidonius,  who  flouriflied  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  praifes  Herdicius,  the  brother  of  his  wife, 
becaufe  he  was  the  firfl  in  his  territories  who  praCliled 
hunting  and  fowling  with  dogs  and  hawks. 

Falconry  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft 
perfection,  and  to  have  been  much  efieemed  at  the  chief 
courts  of  Europe,  fo  early  as  the  1 2th  century,  for 
which  reafon  fome  have  aferibed  the  invention  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  whereas  he  appears  to  have  bten 
only  the  firft  who  introduced  the  praCtice  into  Italy, 
according  to  the  teftimony  of  Rodericus  and  Collenuc- 
cio  ;  and  Frederic  II.  wrote  a  book  entitled,  Dc  arte 
venandi  cum  ambus ,  to  which  the  praCtice  has  been 
much  indebted.  Falconry  has  had  a  number  of  admi¬ 
rers  among  the  fair  fex,  perhaps  in  a  fuperior  degree  to 


any  other  fport  or  amufement  whatever  of  a  fimilar  na-  Falconry, 
ture  $  but  their  attachment  was  deftroyed  by  the  inven- '  “  ■  v" 
tion  of  gunpowder,  which  was  accompanied  both  with 
alarm  and  danger.  We  conclude  our  remarks  on  the 
hiftory  of  falconry  with  an  obfervation  of  Demetrius, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  13th  century,  and  who  exprefdy 
wrote  at  large  on  this  fubjeCt.  He  defires  fportfmen 
to  fay  their  prayers  (To»  tTnxaAis-ctmf)  before  they 
go  out  to  the  field,  which  appears  wholly  Incompatible 
with  the  praCtice  of  modern  times,  and  feems  as  impi¬ 
ous  as  to  crave  afliftance  of  God  when  preparing  for  a 
piratical  expedition. 

Falconry,  the  art  of  training  all  manner  of  hawks, 
but  more  efpecially  the  larger  ones  called  falcons ,  to  the 
exercife  of  hawking.  See  Hawking. 

When  a  falcon  is  taken,  (he  muft  be  feeled  in  fuch. 
a  manner,  that,  as  the  feeling  flackens,  (he  may  fee  what 
provifion  lies  before  her  5  but  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
not  to  feel  her  too  hard.  A  falcon  or  hawk  newly  ta¬ 
ken  Ihould  have  all  new  furniture,  as  new  jefles  of  good 
leather,  mailled  leafhes  with  buttons  at  the  end,  and 
new  bewets.  There  Ihould  alfo  be  provided  a  fmall 
round  flick,  to  ftroke  the  hawk  ;  becaufe,  the  oftener 
this  is  done,  the  fooner  and  better  will  (he  be  manned. 

She  muft  alfo  have  two  good  bells,  that  lhe  may  be 
found  when  (he  fcattereth.  Her  hood  Ihould  be  well 
falhioned,  raifed,  and  emboffed  againft  her  eyes,  deep, 
and  yet  ftrait  enough  beneath,  that  it  may  fallen  about 
her  head  without  hurting  her ;  and  her  beak  and  talons 
muft  be  a  little  coped,  but  not  fu  near  as  to  make  them 
bleed. 

If  it  be  a  foar-falcon,  which  had  already  palled  the 
feas,  lhe  will  indeed  be  harder  to  reclaim,  but  will  prove 
the  bell  of  falcons.  Her  food  muft  be  good  and  warm, 
and  given  her  twice  or  thrice  a-day  till  lhe  be  full  gor¬ 
ged  :  the  bell  for  this  purpofe  is  pigeons,  larks,  or  other 
live  birds  ;  becaufe  lhe  muft  be  broken  off  by  degrees 
from  her  accuftomed  feeding.  When  lhe  is  fed,  you 
muft  hoop  and  lure,  as  you  do  when  you  call  a  hawk, 
that  flie  may  know  when  you  intend  to  give  her  meat. 

On  this  occafion  lhe  muft  be  unhooded  gently  ;  and 
after  giving  her  two  or  three  bits,  her  hood  muft  be 
put  on  again,  when  (lie  is  to  get  two  or  three  bits  more. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  lhe  be  clofe  feeled  j  and  after 
three  or  four  days,  her  diet  may  be  leffened  :  the  falco¬ 
ner  fetting  her  every  night  to  perch  by  him,  that  he 
may  awaken  her  often  in  the  night.  In  tins  manner 
he  muft  proceed,  till  he  find  her  to  grow  tame  and 
gentle  j  and  when  lhe  begins  to  feed  eagerly,  he  may 
give  her  a  fheep’s  heart,  tie  may  now  begin  to  unhood 
her  in  the  day  time  j  but  it  mull  be  far  from  company, 
firft  giving  her  a  bit  or  two,  then  hooding  her  gently, 
and  giving  her  as  much  more.  When  (lie  is  (harp  fet, 
he  may  now  unhood  her,  and  give  her  fome  meat  juft 
againft  his  face  and  eyes,  which  will  make  her  lefs  a- 
fraid  of  the  countenance  of  others.  She  muft  be  borne 
continually  on  the  fill,  till  (lie  is  properly  manned,  cau- 
fing  her  to  feed  in  company,  giving  her  in  the  morning, 
about  funrife,  the  wing  of  a  pullet  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
the  foot  of  a  hare  or  coney,  cut  off  above  the  joint, 
flayed  and  laid  in  water,  which  being  fqueczcd,  is  to 
be  given  her  with  the  pinion  of  a  hen’s  wing.  For  two 
or  three  days  give  her  walked  meat,  and  then  plumage  in 
more  or  lefs  quantity  as  (lie  is  thought  to  be  more  or 
Ids  foul  within.  After  this,  being  hooded  again,  (he 
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Falconry,  is  to  get  nothing  till  (he  has  gleamed  and  call,  when  a 
Falerii.  little  hot  meat  may  be  given  her  in  company  ;  and,  to- 

v - wards  evening,  (lie  may  be  allowed  to  plume  a  hen’s 

wing  in  company  alfo.  Cleanfe  the  feathers  of  her  call¬ 
ing,  if  foul  and  flimy  ;  if  the  be  clean  within,  give  her 
gentle  callings ;  and  when  Ihe  is  reclaimed,  manned, 
and  made  eager  and  (harp  fet,  he  may  venture  to  feed 
her  on  the  lure. 

However,  three  things  are  to  be  confidered  before 
the  lure  be  fnowed  her  :  1.  That  fhe  be  bold  and  fami¬ 
liar  in  company,  and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horfes. 

2.  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  regard  to  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening,  when  you  would  lure  her. 

3.  Clean  within,  and  the  lure  well  garnilhed  with  meat 
on  both  fides  ;  and  when  you  intend  to  give  her  the 
length  of  a  leath,  you  mud  abfeond  yourfelf. 

She  mud  alfo  be  unhooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two 
given  her  on  the  lure  as  (he  fits  on  your  fid  ;  afterwards 
take  the  lure  from  her,  and  hide  it  that  (he  may  not 
fee  it ;  and  when  (he  is  unfeeled,  cad  the  lure  fo  near 
her,  that  (he  may  catch  it  within  the  length  of  her 
leafh,  and  as  foon  as  (he  has  feized  it,  ufe  your  voice  as 
falconers  do,  feeding  her  upon  the  lure,  on  the  ground, 
with  the  heart  and  warm  thigh  of  a  pullet. 

Having  fo  lured  your  falcon,  give  her  but  little  meat 
in  the  evening  ;  and  let  this  luring  be  fo  timely,  that 
you  may  give  her  plumage,  and  a  juck  of  a  joint  next 
morning  on  your  fid.  When  (he  has  cad  and  gleamed, 
give  her  a  little  reaching  of  warm  meat.  About  noon, 
tie  a  creance  to  her  lea(h  ;  and  going  into  the  field, 
there  give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  her  lure  :  then  unwind 
the  creance,  and  draw  it  after  you  a  good  way  ;  and 
let  him  who  has  the  bird  hold  his  right  hand  on  the 
taffel  of  her  hood,  ready  to  unhood  her  as  foon  as  you 
begin  to  lure  ;  to  which  if  (he  come  well,  doop  round¬ 
ly  upon  it,  and  hadilyfeize  it,  let  her  cad  two  or  three 
bits  thereon.  Then,  unfeizing  and  taking  her  off  the 
lure,  hood  her  and  give  her  to  the  man  again  ;  and, 
going  farther  off,  lure  and  feed  her  as  before. 

In  this  manner  is  the  falconer  to  proceed,  luring  her 
every  day  farther  and  farther  off,  till  (he  is  accudomed 
to  come  freely  and  eagerly  to  the  lure  ;  after  which  (he 
may  be  lured  in  company,  taking  care  that  nothing  af¬ 
fright  her.  When  (he  is  ufed  to  the  lure  on  foot,  die 
is  to  be  lured  on  horfeback  ;  which  may  be  effefted  the 
fooner,  by  caufing  horfemen  to  be  pbout  her  when  die 
is  lured  on  foot. 

When  (he  has  grown  familiar  to  this  way,  let  fome- 
body  on  foot  hold  the  hawk,  and  he  on  horfeback  mud 
call  and  cad  the  lure  about  his  head,  the  holder  taking 
off  the  hood  by  the  taffel  ;  and  if  (he  feize  eagerly  on 
the  lure  without  fear  of  man  or  horfe,  then  take  off 
the  creance,  and  lure  her  at  a  greater  didance.  And 
if  you  would  have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  lure,  call 
dogs  when  you  give  her  her  living  or  plumage.  See 
Hawking. 

FALERII,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Etru¬ 
ria,  on  the  wed  or  right  fide  of  the  Tiber  ;  Falifci,  the 
people  of  the  town  and  territory.  The  territory  was 
famous  for  its  rich  padures ;  hence  the  gramen  Falifcum 
in  authors.  Eutropius  and  Frontinus  call  the  town  Fa¬ 
lifci ;  which,  according  to  the  lad,  was  furnamed  Colo - 
nia  Junonia.  The  Falifci  are  called  JEqui  by  Virgil  ; 
becaufe  they  afforded  fupplemental  laws  to  the  12  ta- 
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bles,  (Servius).  Here  they  made  an  excellent  faufage, 
called  Venter  Falifcus  (Martial). 

When  the  Falifci  were  befieged  by  Camillu3,  a 
fchoolmader  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his 
pupils,  and  propofed  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  enemy,  that  by  fuch  a  poffeffion  he  might 
eafily  oblige  the  place  to  furrender.  Camillus  heard 
the  propol'al  with  indignation,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
be  dripped  naked,  and  whipped  back  to  the  town  by 
thofe  whom  his  perfidy  wifiied  to  betray.  This  indance 
of  generofity  operated  upon  the  people  fo  powerfully 
that  they  furrendered  to  the  Romans. 

FALERNUS,  Mons  MaJJicus  fo  called,  (Martial)  ; 
Falernus  ager,  a  didrift  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Maflicus 
in  Campania;  famous  for  its  generous  wines,  (Horace, 
Pliny).  Now  called  Monte  MaJJico. 

FALJSCI.  See  Falerii. 

FALKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

FALKIRK,  a  town  of  Stirlingfiiire  in  Scotland, 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  48.  N.  Lat.  56.  20.  It  is  a 
large  ill-built  place,  and  is  fupported  by  great  fairs 
for  black  cattle  from  the  Highlands,  it  being  comput¬ 
ed  that  24,000  head  are  annually  fold  there.  A  great 
deal  of  money  is  alfo  got  here  by  the  carriage  of  goods 
landed  at  Carrcn  wharf  to  Glafgow.  This  town  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  the  Scots  com¬ 
manded  by  the  deward  of  Scotland,  Cummin  of  Ba- 
denoch,  and  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  latter  had 
been  inveded  with  the  fupreme  command  ;  but  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  this  gave  umbrage  to  the  nobility,  he  refigned 
his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  noblemen  above  men¬ 
tioned,  referving  to  himfelf  only  the  command  of  a 
fmall  body  who  refufed  to  follow  another  leader.  The 
Scots  generals  placed  their  pikemen  along  the  front, 
and  lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies  of  which 
their  army  was  compofed,  with  archers  :  and  dreading 
the  great  fuperiority  of  the  Englidi  cavalry,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fecure  their  front  by  pallifadoes  tied  together  with 
ropes.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July  1298. 
The  king  of  England  divided  his  army  likewife  into 
three  bodies  ;  and  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  archers,  de¬ 
feated  the  Scots  with  great  (laughter-  Wallace  alone 
preferved  entire  the  troops  he  commanded  ;  and  retiring 
behind  the  Carron,  marched  leifurely  along  the  banks 
of  that  river,  which  protefted  him  from  the  enemy. 
In  this  battle  fell  John  de  Graham,  a  gentleman  much 
celebrated  for  his  valour,  and  (lyled  the  right  hand  of 
the  gallant  Wallace.  His  epitaph  is  dill  to  be  feen  on 
a  plain  (lone  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  the 
1 8th  of  January  1 746,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  king’s  forces  commanded  by  General  Hawley,  and 
the  Highlanders  headed  by  Charles  Stuart.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  :  but  Colonel 
Hulk  with  two  regiments,  who  kept  their  ground,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Highlanders  from  purfuing  their  viftory. 
Extenfive  ruins  are  perceived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  fuppofed  by  fome  antiquarians  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  Piftifh  government ;  but  others  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  Roman  fiations. 

FALKLAND,  a  fmall  town  of  Fifefhire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  II.  in  1458.  Here 
flood  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Macduff's  earls  of  Fife.  On 
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Falkland,  the  attainder  of  Munro  Stewart,  the  17th  earl,  it  be- 
Fall.  came  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1424.  James  V.  who 
'  grew  very  fond  of  the  place,  enlarged  and  improved  it. 
The  remains  evince  its  former  magnificence  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  the  fine  talfe  of  the  princely  architect.  The 
gateway  is  placed  between  two  fine  round  towers ;  on 
the  right  hand  joins  the  chapel,  whofe  roof  is  of  wood, 
handfomely  gilt  and  painted,  but  in  a  mod  ruinous  con¬ 
dition.  Beneath  are  feveral  apartments.  The  front 
next  to  the  court  was  beautifully  adorned  with  ftatues, 
heads  in  bafs  relief,  and  elegant  columns  not  reducible 
to  any  order,  but  of  fine  proportion,  with  capitals  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Ionic  fcroll.  Beneath  fome  of  thefe  pil¬ 
lars  was  infcribed  I.  R.  M.  G.  1537*  or  Jacobus  Rex, 
Maria  de  Gufe. — This  place  was  alfo  a  favourite  refi- 
dence  of  James  VI.  on  account  -of  the  fine  park  and 
plenty  of  deer.  The  eaft  fide  was  accidentally  burnt 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  the  park  ruined  during 
Cromwell’s  ufurpation,  when  the  fine  oaks  were  cut 
down  in  order  to  build  the  fort  at  Perth. — This  place 
gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  Englifh  family  of  Carey  ; 
Sir  Henry  Carey  being  fo  created  by  James  VI.  1620. 
His  fon  was  the  celebrated  Lucius,  who  facrificed  his 
life  in  a  fit  of  loyal  defpair  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
and  from  whom  the  prefent  family  is  lineally  de- 
fcended. 

Falkland,  Lord.  See  Carey. 

FALL,  the  defcent  of  a  heavy  body  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  meafure 
of  length  ul>  d  in  Scotland,  containing  fix  ells. 

FALL  of  Man,  in  facred  hiftory,  that  terrible  event 
by  which  fin  and  death  were  introduced  into  the  world. 
See  Adam,  and  Antediluvians,  and  Original  Sin. 
The  account  which  Moles  gives  of  this  tranfaflion  is 
extremely  brief  and  concife.  The  ferpent,  he  informs 
us,  being  more  fuAile  than  any  beaft  of  the  field,  alked 
the  woman,  whether  it  was  true  that  God  had  not 
granted  her  and  her  hulband  leave  to  eat  of  every  tree 
in  the  garden  ?  She  anfwered.  That  God  had  allowed 
them  to  eat  of  all,  except  only  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
in  the  midft  of  the  garden  ;  which  he  commanded  they 
fhould  not  tafte,  nor  fo  much  as  touch,  led  they  thould 
die.  The  ferpent  replied,  That  they  ftrould  not  die  ; 
for  God  knew  the  virtue  of  the  tree  ;  and  that  fo  foon 
as  they  ate  of  it,  their  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  they 
would  become  like  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 
Eve,  feeing  the  fruit  tempting  to  the  view,  took  of 
the  fruit  and  ate  ;  and  gave  alfo  to  her  hufhand  of  it, 
and  he  did  eat.  Immediately  the  eyes  of  both  were 
opened  ;  when  perceiving  they  were  naked,  they  fewed 
fig  leaves  together  and  made  themfelves  aprons.  Adam 
and  Eve,  hearing  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  hid  themfelves  among 
the  trees  ;  but,  on  God’s  calling  for  Adam,  lie  excuf- 
ed  hirafelf  for  not  appearing,  becaufe  he  was  naked. 
God  demanded  of  him,  who  it  was  that  told  him  he 
was  naked  ;  and  whether  he  had  difobeyed  his  com¬ 
mand  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  ?  Adam  confefftd 
that  the  woman  had  offered  him  the  fruit,  and  he  had 
tailed  it.  She  being  examined  likewife,  acknow¬ 
ledged  what  file  had  done  ;  but  faid,  the  ferpent  had 
feduced  and  deceived  her.  God  then  proceeded  to 
judgment ;  he  firft  curfed  the  ferpent  above  all  beads, 
and  condemned  him  to  go  on  his  belly,  and  eat  the 


dull  ;  adding,  that  he  would  put  enmity  between  him  Fall, 
and  the  woman,  and  their  offspring;  that  the  feed  of1— v— 
the  woman  fliould  bruife  the  ferpent’s  head,  who  Ibould 
bruife  the  other’s  heel.  The  woman  was  fubje&ed  to 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of 
her  hufhand  ;  and  as  to  the  man,.  God  curfed  the 
ground  for  his  fake,  declaring  that  it  fhould  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thiltles,  and  he  fhould  earn  his  bread 
by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  till  he  returned  to  the  duff, 
from  whence  he  was  taken.  At  laft,  having  clothed 
them  both  with  fkins,  he  turned  them  out  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  left  they  lhould  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever :  then,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  habitation,  he  placed  cherubims  at 
the  eaft  of  the  garden,  and  a  flaming  fword  which  turn¬ 
ed  every  way,  to  guard  the  paffage  to  the  tree  of  life. 

This  concife  account  being,  at  firft  view,  encumber¬ 
ed  with  fome  difficulties,  feveral  learned  and  pious 
men  have  been  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  ought  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  and  not  according  to 
the  ftri&nefs  of  the  letter  :  they  allege,  that  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  particularly  the  eaftern  nations,  had  two 
different  ways  of  delivering  their  divinity  and  philofo- 
phy,  one  popular,  and  the  other  myfterious;  that  the 
Scripture  ufes  both  oecafionally  ;  fometimes  accommo¬ 
dating  itfelf  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  at 
other  times  to  the  real  but  more  veiled  truth;  and  that, 
to  obviate  the  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  literal 
hiftory  of  this  fad  cataftrophe,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  un- 
derftand  it  as  a  parabolical  ftory,  under  which  the  real 
circumftances  are  difguifed  and  concealed,  as  a  myf- 
tery  not  fit  to  be  more  explicitly  declared. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  fome  of  the  an¬ 
cient  philofophers  affe&ed  fuch  an  allegorical  way  of 
writing,  to  conceal  their  notions  from  the  vulgar,  and 
keep  their  learning  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
fchool ;  yet  it  is  apparent  Mofes  had  no  fuch  defign  ; 
and  as  he  pretends  only  to  relate  matters  of  faft,  juft 
as  they  happened,  without  art  or  difguife,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  but  that  this  hiftory  of  the  fall  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  bis  writings.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  ferpent  which  tempted 
Eve  was  the  devil,  who  envying  the  privileges  of  man 
in  innocence,  tempted  him,  and  was  the  caufe  of  his 
forfeiting  all  thofe  advantages  which  he  had  received 
from  God  at  his  creation  ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  af¬ 
firmed  the  form  of  a  ferpent.  Thefe  interpretations 
are  fupported  by  many  paffages  of  Scripture,  where 
the  devil  is  called  the  ferpent,  and  the  old ferpent,  (See 
John  viii.  44.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  and  Rev.  xii.  9.).  Some  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ferpent  had  then  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
converfed  familiarly  with  the  woman,  without  her  con¬ 
ceiving  any  diftruil  in  him  ;  and  that  God,  to  punifti 
the  malice  with  which  he  had  abufed  Eve,  deprived 
him  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Others  maintain,  that  a 
real  ferpent  having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  Eve 
from  thence  concluded,  that  fire  too  might  eat  of  it 
without  danger;  that  in  effcdl  fire  did  eat  of  it,  and 
incurred  the  dilplcafure  of  God  by  her  difobedience. 

This,  fay  thefe  laft  authors,  is  tire  plain  matter  of  fa£l 
which  Mofes  would  relate  under  the  allegorical  repre- 
fentation  of  the  ferpent  converfing  with  Eve. 

The  opinion  of  fitch  as  believe  this  was  not  a  real 
ferpent,  but  only  the  devil  under  that  name,  is  no  lefs 
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'Fall  liable  to  exception  than  any  of  the  reft.  For  though 
H  the  devil  is  frequently  ftyled  in  Scripture  the  ferpent 
^Fallopian.  an(}  0/y  ferpent ,  yet  why  he  (hould  be  called  the 
v  “  tnojl  fubtile  beaf  of  the  field ,  we  cannot  conceive  5  nei¬ 
ther  will  the  punifhment  inflifted  on  the  ferpent  fuffer 
us  to  doubt,  but  that  a  ferpent’s  body  at  leall  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  tranfaftion. 

The  nature  of  the  forbidden  fruit  is  another  circum- 
ftance  in  this  relation  that  has  occafioned  no  lefs  va¬ 
riety  of  conjectures.  The  Rabbins  believe  it  was  the 
vine  ;  others  that  it  was  wheat  ;  and  others,  from  the 
'circumftance  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  covering  themfelves 
with  fig  leaves  immediately  after  their  tranfgreflion, 
tell  us,  that  this  fruit  mult  have  been  the  fig  ;  fome 
think  it  was  the  cherry  ;  and  the  generality  of  the 
Latins  will  have  it  to  be  the  apple. 

Thofe  who  admire  allegorical  interpretations,  will 
have  the  forbidden  fruit  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
fenfual  adt  of  generation,  for  which  the  punifhment  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  woman  was  the  pain  of  child-bearing. 
But  this  opinion  has  not  the  leaft  foundation  in  the 
words  of  Mofes,  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  Adam 
knew  not  his  wife  till  after  their  expulfion  out  of  Pa- 
radife. 

Many  have  been  the  fuppofitions  and  conjectures 
upon  this  fubjeCt  in  general ;  and  fome  have  fo  far  in¬ 
dulged  their  fancy  in  the  circumftances  of  the  fall, 
that  they  have  perverted  the  whole  narration  of  Mofes 
into  a  fable  full  of  the  molt  fhameful  extravagances. 

FALLACY,  a  deception,  fraud,  or  falfe  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Epicureans  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
as  a  fallacy  of  the  fenfes  :  for  according  to  them,  all  our 
Tenfations  and  perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  and  phantafy, 
are  true  ;  whence  they  make  fenfe  the  primary  criteri¬ 
on  of  truth. 

The  Cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that 
we  fhould  fufpeCt  as  falfe,  or  at  molt  as  dubious,  every 
thing  that  prefents  itfelf  to  us  by  means  only  of  the 
external  fenfes,  becaufe  they  frequently  deceive  us. 
They  add,  that  our  fenfes,  as  being  fallacious,  were 
never  given  us  by  nature  for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  principles  of  things  j  but  only 
for  pointing  out  to  us  what  things  are  convenient  or 
hurtful  to  our  bodies. 

The  Peripatetics  keep  a  middle  courfe.  They  fay, 
that  if  a  fenfible  objeCt  be  taken  in  its  common  or  ge¬ 
neral  view,  the  fenfe  cannot  be  deceived  about  it }  but 
that  if  the  objeCt  be  taken  under  its  fpecific  view,  the 
fenfe  may  be  miftaken  about  it,  from  the  want  of  the 
difpofitions  neceifary  to  a  juft  fenfation,  as  a  difor- 
der  in  the  organ,  or  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  me¬ 
dium  :  thus,  in  fome  diforders  of  the  eye,  all  objeCts 
appear  yellow  j  a  flick  in  water  appears  broken  or 
crooked,  &c. 

FALLING  sickness,  or  Epilepsy.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index. 

Falling-Stars.  See  Star. 

FALLOPIAN  tubes,  in  Anatomy ,  two  dufls  arif- 
jng  from  the  womb,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fundus, 
and  thence  extended  to  the  ovaries,  having  a  confider- 
able  (hare  in  conception.  They  are  Called  tuba,  from 
their  form,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  trum¬ 
pet  $  and  their  denomination  Fal/opiance ,  they  take 


from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  mentioned  in  the  next  article.  Fallopios 
See  Anatomy  Index.  (1 

FALLOPIUS,  Gabriel,  a  moft  celebrated  phyfi- , 
cian  and  anatomift,  was  born  at  Modena  in  Italy,  in  ’ 
the  year  1523,  and  defcended  of  a  noble  family.  He 
made  feveral  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  the  tubes,  called  from  him  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

He  travelled  through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and 
obtained  the  charadler  of  being  one  of  the  ableft  phy* 
ficians  of  his  age.  Fie  was  made  profeffor  of  anatomy 
at  Pifa  in  the  year  1548,  and  at  Padua  in  the  yea? 

1551  :  here  he  died  in  1562,  aged  39.  His  writings, 
which  are  numerous,  were  firft  printed  feparately,  and 
afterwards  collefted  uhder  the  title  of  “  Opera  genui- 
na  omnia,  tarn  praflica  quam  theoretica,  in  tres  to* 
mos  diftributa.”  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1585 
and  in  1606,  at  Francfort  in  1600,  cum  operum  ap - 
pendice  ;  and  in  1606,  in  folio. 

FALLOW,  a  pale  red-colour  like  that  of  brick 
half  burnt ;  fuch  is  that  of  a  fallow  deer. 

FALLOW  Field,  or  Fallow  ground ;  land  laid  up,  or 
that  has  been  unfilled  for  a  confiderable  time. 

FALLOWING  o/Land,  a  particular  method  of 
improving  land.  See  Agriculture  Index. 

FALMOUTH,  a  port  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng* 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  15.  on 
a  fine  bay  on  the  Englifh  channel.  It  is  the  richeft 
and  moft  trading  town  in  the  county,  and  larger  than 
any  three  of  its  boroughs  that  fend  members  to  parlia* 
ment.  It  is  fo  commodious  a  harbour,  that  (hips  of  the 
greateft  burden  come  up  to  its  quay.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  caftle  of  St  Mawes  and  Pendennis,  on  a  high  rock 
at  the  entrance  :  and  there  is  fuch  (belter  in  the  many 
creeks  belonging  to  it,  that  the  whole  royal  navy  may 
ride  fafe  here  in  any  wind,  it  being  next  to  Plymouth 
and  Milford-Haven,  the  beft  road  for  (hipping  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  well-built  ;  and  its  trade  is  confider- 
ably  increafed  fince  the  eftablifliment  of  the  packet- 
boats  here  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  not  only  bring  vaft  quantities  of  gold  in  fpecie 
and  in  bars,  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  London  ; 
but  the  Falmouth  merchants  trade  with  the  Portuguefe 
in  (hips  of  their  own,  and  they  have  a  great  (hare  alfo 
in  the  gainful  pilchard  trade.  The  cuftom-houfe  for 
moft  of  the  Cornifti  towns,  as  well  as  the  head  collec¬ 
tor,  is  fettled  here,  where  the  duties,  including  thofe 
of  the  other  ports,  are  very  confiderable.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  in  1664  amounted  to  200  j  in  1801,  they 
amounted  to  468  •,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
then  dated  at  3684  perfons. 

FALSE,  in  general,  fomething  contrary  to  truth, 
or  not  what  it  ought  to  be  :  thus  we  fay  a  falfe  ac¬ 
tion,  falfe  weights,  falfe  claim,  &c. 

False  Atfion,  if  brought  againfl  one  whereby  he  is 
caft  into  prifon,  and  dies  pending  the  fuit,  the  law 
gives  no  remedy  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  truth  or 
falfehood  of  the  matter  cannot  appear  before  it  is  tried  , 
and  if  the  plaintiff  is  barred,  or  non-fuited  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  regularly  all  the  punifiiment  is  amerce¬ 
ment. 

False  Irriprifonment,  is  a  trefpafs  committed  againft 
a  perfon,  by  arrefting  and  imprifoning  him  without 
juft  caufe,  contrary  to  law  •,  or  where  a  man  is  un¬ 
lawfully  detained  without  legal  procefs :  and  it  is  al¬ 
fo 
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fo  ufed  for  a  writ  which  is  brought  for  this  trefpafs.  If 
a  perfon  be  any  way  unlawfully  detained,  it  is  falfe  im- 
prifonment  j  and  confiderable  damages  are  recoverable 

in  tbofe  aflions. 

False  News,fpreading  of  in  order  to  make  difcord 


between  the  king  and  nobility,  or  concerning  any  great 
man  of  the  realm,  is  puniihable  by  common  law  with 
fine  and  imprifonment  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  fiatules 
We  11m,  i.  3  Edw.  I,  cap.  34.  2  Rich.  II.  Hat.  1.  cap. 
5.  and  12  Rich.  II.  cap.  11. 

False  Oath.  See  Perjury. 

False  Prophecy.  See  Prophecy. 

False  Quarter,  in  Farriery.  See  Quarters,  Far¬ 
riery  Index. 

False  Bay,  a  bay  lying  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  frequented  by  veffels  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  north-wetlerly  winds,  which  begin  to 
exert  their  influence  in  May,  and  render  it  dangerous 
to  remain  in  Table  bay.  It  is  terminated  to  the  eall- 
ward  by  Falfe  Cape,  and  to  the  weltward  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  18  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  two  capes  bear  due  ealt  and  well  from  each 
other. 

FALSI  crimen,  in  the  civil  law,  is  fraudulent  fub- 
ornation  or  concealment,  with  defign  to  darken  or  hide 
the  truth,  and  make  things  appear  otherwife  than  they 
are.  The  crimen  faljl  is  committed,  1.  By  words,  as 
when  a  witnefs  fwears  falfely.  2.  By  writing,  as  when 
a  man  antedates  a  contradl,  or  the  like.  3.  By  deed, 
as  when  he  fells  by  falfe  weights  and  meafures. 

FALSIFY,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  proving  any  thing 
to  be  falle.  Hence  we  find, 

Falsifying  a  record,  for  Ihowing  it  to  be  erroneous. 
Thus  lawyers  teach,  that  a  perfon  purchafing  land  of 
another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  of  felony,  &c.  may 
falfify  the  record,  not  only  as  to  the  time  wherein  the 
felony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  committed,  but  alfo  as 
to  the  point  of  the  offence.  But  where  a  man  is  found 
guilty  by  verdidl,  a  purchafer  cannot  falfify  as  to  the 
offence  j  though  he  may  for  the  time,  where  the  party 
is  found  guilty  generally  in  the  indidlment,  becaufe  the 
time  is  not  material  upon  evidence. 

FALSTAFF.  See  Fastolfk. 

FALX,  in  Anatomy ,  a  part  of  the  dura  mater,  de¬ 
fending  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and 
feparating  the  fore  part  from  the  hinder.  It  is  called 
falx,  i.  e.  “  fickle,”  becaufe  of  its  curvature,  occafioned 
by  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  It  divides  the  brain  as 
low  as  the  corpus  callofum. 

FAMA  CLAMOSA,  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  a  ground  of  a61ion  before  a  prelby- 
tery  againfl  one  of  its  members,  independent  of  any 
regular  complaint  by  a  particular  accufer.  See  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Any  perfon  who  is  of  a  good  chara&er,  may  give 
to  the  prefhytery  a  complaint  againfl  one  of  their 
members  ;  but  the  prefhytery  is  not  to  proceed  to  the 
citation  of  the  perfon  accufed,  until  the  accufer  under 
his  hand  gives  in  the  complaint,  with  fome  account  of 
its  probability,  and  undertakes  to  make  out  the  libel, 
under  the  pain  of  being  considered  as  a  llanderer.  When 
fueh  an  accufation  is  brought  before  them,  they  arc 
obliged  candidly  to  examine  the  affair.  But,  belides 
this,  the  prelbytery  confiders  itfelf  obliged  to  proceed 
againfl  any  of  its  members,  if  a  fama  clamcfa  of  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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fcandal  is  fo  great  that  they  cannot  be  vindicated  nn- 
lefs  they  begin  the  procefs.  This  they  can  do  with¬ 
out  any  particular  accufer,  after  they  have  inquirt  d 
into  the  rife,  occafion,  and  authors,  of  this  report  It 
is  a  maxim  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  that  religion  mull 
fuffer  if  the  lcandalous  or  immoral  a£lion>  of  a  mini- 
fler  are  not  corre<fled.  And  wherever  a  miniller  is  re¬ 
puted  guilty  of  any  immorality  (although  before  tli* 
molt  popular  preacher  in  the  kingdom),  none  almoll 
will  attend  upon  his  minillry.  Therefore  the  prefbyte- 
ry,  for  the  fake  of  religion,  is  obliged  to  proceed  againlt 
a  minifter  in  cafe  of  a  fama  clamofa.  This,  however 
is  generally  done  with  great  tendernefs.  After  they 
have  confidered  the  report  raifed  againfl  him,  then 
they  order  him  to  be  cited,  draw  out  a  full  copy  of 
what  is  reported,  with  a  lilt  of  the  witneffes  names  to 
be  led  for  proving  this  allegation.  He  is  now  to  be 
formally  fummoned  to  appear  before  them  ;  and  he 
has  warning  given  him,  at  lead  10  days  before  the 
time  of  his  compearance,  to  give  in  his  anfuers  to 
what  is  termed  the  libel ;  and  the  names  of  the  witneffes 
ought  alfo  to  be  fent  him.  If  at  the  time  appointed 
the  minifter  appear,  the  libel  is  to  be  read  to  him, 
and  his  anfwers  are  alfo  to  be  read.  If  the  libel  be 
found  relevant,  then  the  prefhytery  is  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  confeffion.  If  the  matter  confeffed  be 
of  a  fcandalous  nature,  fuch  as  uncleannefs,  the  prefby- 
tery  generally  depofe  him  from  his  office,  and  ap¬ 
point  him  in  due  time  to  appear  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  where  the  fcandal  was  given,  and  to  make  public 
confeffion  of  his  crime  and  repentance.  If  a  minifter 
abfent  himfelf  by  leaving  the  place,  and  be  contuma¬ 
cious,  without  making  any  relevant  excufe,  a  new  ci¬ 
tation  is  given  him,  and  intimation  is  made  at  his  own 
church  when  the  congregation  is  met,  that  he  is  to 
be  holden  as  confeffed,  fince  he  refufed  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  and  accordingly  he  is  depofed  from  his  of¬ 
fice. 

FAME,  a  heathen  goddefs,  celebrated  chiefly  by  the 
poets.  She  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  laft  of  the  race 
of  Titans  produced  by  the  earth,  to  have  her  palace  iu 
the  air,  and  to  have  a  vaft  number  of  eyes,  ears,  and 
tongues.  She  is  mentioned  by  Hefiod,  and  particular¬ 
ly  deferibed  by  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

FAMES  canina.  See  Bulimia,  Methcive  Index. 
FAMIA,  or  Afamia,  the  modern  name  of  one  of 
the  ancient  Apameas.  See  Apamea. 

FAMILIARS  of  the  Inquisition,  perfons  wlm 
afiift  in  apprehending  fuch  as  are  accufed,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  prifon.  They  are  aflillants  to  the  inquifi- 
tor,  and  called  familiars,  becaufe  they  belong  to  bis 
family.  In  fome  provinces  of  Italy  they  are  called 
crofs -bearers,  and  in  others  the  fch'jlars  of  S :  Peter  the 
martyr  ;  and  they  wore  a  crofs  before  them  on  the  out- 
fide  garment.  They  are  properly  bailiffs  of  the  inqui- 
fition  ;  and  the  vile  office  is  elleemed  fo  honourable, 
that  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been 
ambitious  of  belonging  to  it.  Nor  is  this  furprifing, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  Innocent  III.  granted  very 
large  indulgencies  and  privileges  to  theft  familiar- ;  and 
that  the  lame  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  by  the 
pope  to  every  fingle  cxercife  of  this  cilice,  a-  was 
granted  by  the  Lateran  council  to  thofe  who  fuccour- 
ed  the  Holy  Land.  When  ftvcral  perfons  are  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  fame  time,  thefc  familiars  are  com- 
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manded  to  order  matters,  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another’s  being  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  related, 
that  a  father  and  his  three  fons,  and  three  daughters, 
who  lived  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  were  carried  pri¬ 
soners  to  the  inquifition  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
one  another’s  being  there  till  feven  years  afterwards, 
when  they  that  were  alive  were  releafed  by  an  aft  of 
faith. 

FAMILY  denotes  the  perfons  that  live  together 
in  one  houfe,  under  the  direftion  of  one  bead  or  chief 
manager.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a 
perfon  ;  and  is  ufed  by  old  writers  for  a  hide  or  por¬ 
tion  of  land  fufficient  to  maintain  one  family.  See 
Hide. 

Family,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
any  order  of  animals,  or  other  natural  produftions, 
which  exhibit  certain  affinities,  or  the  fame  charafters, 

FAMINE,  dearth,  or  fcarcity  of  food.  For  pre- 
fervatives  againft  hunger  in  times  of  famine,  fee  the 
article  Hunger. 

FAN,  a  machine  uled  to  raife  wind,  and  cool  the 
air  by  agitating  it. 

That  the  ufe  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients 
is  very  evident  from  what  Terence  fays, 

Cape  hoc  flabellum,  el  venlulum  hnc  Jic  facito  ; 
and  from  Ovid,  Art.  Amand.  I.  161. 

Profuit  et  tenues  ventos  movijfe  flabello. 

The  fans  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  different  ma¬ 
terials  •,  but  the  moll  elegant  were  compoft-d  of  pea¬ 
cocks  feathers,  or  perhaps  painted  fo  as  to  reprefent 
a  peacock’s  feather. 

The  cuftom  which  now  prevails  among  the  ladies,  of 
wearing  fans,  was  borrowed  from  the  eaft,  where  the 
hot  climate  renders  the  ufe  of  fans  and  umbrellas  almoft 
indifpenfable. 

In  the  eaft  they  chiefly  ufe  large  fans  made  of  fea¬ 
thers,  to  keep  off  the  fun  and  the  flies.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  they  have  a  large  fort  of  fquare  fans,  fufpended 
in  the  middle  of  their  apartments,  and  particularly  over 
the  tables  :  thefe,  by  a  motion  at  firft  given  them,  and 
which  they  retain  a  long  time  on  account  of  their  per¬ 
pendicular  fulnenfion,  help  to  cool  the  air  and  drive 
off  flies. 

In  the  Greek  church,  a  fan  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  in  the  ceremony  of  their  ordination,  in  al- 
lufion  to  a  part  of  the  deacon’s  office  in  that  church, 
which  is  to  keep  the  flies  off  the  priefts  during  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  the  facrament. 

What  is  called  a  fan  amongft  us  and  throughout  the 
chief  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  thin  flein,  or  piece  of  pa¬ 
per,  taffety,  or  other  light  fluff,  cut  femicircularly, 
and  mounted  on  feveral  little  flicks  of  wood,  ivory, 
tortoifeftiell,  or  the  like.  If  the  paper  be  Angle,  the 
flicks  of  the  mounting  are  pafted  on  the  lead  ornament¬ 
ed  fide  :  if  double,  the  flicks  are  placed  between  them. 
Before  they  proceed  to  place  the  flicks,  which  they 
call  mounting  the  fan ,  the  paper  is  to  be  plaited  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  the  plaits  may  be  alternately  inward 
and  outward. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  each  plait,  which  is  ufually 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  that  the  flicks  are  to  be 
pafted  ;  and  thefe  again  are  to  be  all  joined  and  ri- 
vetted  together  at  the  other  end  they  are  very  thin, 
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and  fcarcely  exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  and  Fan 
where  they  are  pafted  to  the  paper,  are  ft  ill  narrower,  |J 
continuing  thus  to  the  extremity  of  the  paper.  The  Fanthaw 
two  outer  ones  are  bigger  and  ftronger  than  the  others.  v  ‘J 
The  number  of  flicks  rarely  exceeds  22.  The  flicks 
are  ufually  provided  by  the  cabinet-makers  or  toy¬ 
men  •,  the  Fan-painters  plait  the  papers,  paint,  and 
mount  them. 

The  common  painting  is  either  in  colours  or  gold 
leaf,  applied  on  a  Alvered  ground,  both  prepared  by 
the  goldbeaters.  Sometimes  they  paint  on  a  gold 
ground,  but  it  is  rarely  5  true  gold  being  too  dear, 
and  falfe  too  paltry.  To  apply  the  filver  leaves  on  the 
paper,  they  ufe  a  compofttiun,  which  they  pretend  is 
a  great  fecret,  but  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
gum  arabic,  fugar-candy,  and  a  little  honey,  melted 
in  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  little  brandy. 

This  compofttion  is  laid  on  with  a  fponge  5  then  lay¬ 
ing  the  ftlver  leaves  thereon,  and  preffing  them  gently 
down  with  a  linen  ball  fluffed  with  cotton,  they  catch 
hold,  and  adhere  together.  When,  inftead  of  ftlver, 
gold  ground  is  laid,  the  fame  method  isobferved.  The 
ground  being  well  dried,  a  number  of  the  papers  are 
well  beaten  together  on  a  block,  and  by  this  means 
the  filver  or  gold  get  a  luftre  as  if  they  had  been  bur¬ 
nished. 

Fan  is  alfo  an  inftrument  to  winnow'  corn.  The 
machine  ufed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  ancients  feems  to 
have  been  of  a  form  fimilar  to  ours.  The  fan,  which 
Virgil  calls  mi/Jlica  vannus  Iacchi ,  was  ufed  at  initiations 
into  the  myfteries  of  the  ancients:  For  as  the  perfons 
who  were  initiated  into  any  of  the  myfteries,  were  io 
be  particularly  good,  this  inftrument,  which  feparates 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  was  the  fitted  emblem  that 
aoukl  be  of  fetling  apart  the  good  and  virtuous  from 
the  vicious  and  ufelefs  part  of  mankind.  It  is  figu¬ 
ratively  applied  in  a  fimilar  manner  in  Luke  iii.  17. 

FANATICS,  wild,  enthufiaftic,  vifionary  perfons, 
who  pretend  to  revelation  and  infpiration. 

The  ancients  called  thofe  fanatici  who  paffed  their 
time  in  temples  ( funa),  and  being  often  feized  with 
a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  as  if  infpired  by  the  divinity, 
thov ved  wild  and  antic  geflures.  Prudentius  reprefents 
them  as  cutting  and  {lathing  their  arms  with  knives* 

Shaking  the  head  was  alfo  common  among  the  fana¬ 
tici  ;  for  Lampridius  informs  us,  that  the  emperor 
Heliogabalus  was  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  madnefs,  as 
to  (hake  his  head  with  the  gaffied  fanatics.  Hence  the 
word  was  applied  among  us  to  the  Anabaptifts,  Qua¬ 
kers,  &c.  at  their  firft  rife,  and  is  now  an  epithet  given 
to  the  modern  prophets,  Muggletonians,  &c. 

FANCY,  or  imagination.  See  Imagination. 

F ANIONS,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  flags  carried 
along  with  the  baggage. 

FANNERS,  a  machine  for  winnowing  corn,  or  for 
feparating  the  chaff  from  the  grain.  See,  for  its  de- 
feription,  Mechanics. 

FANSHAW,  Sir  Richard,  famous  for  his  em- 
baffies  and  writings,  was  the  tenth  and  youngeft  fon 
of  Sir  Henry  Fanfhaw  of  Ware  Park  in  Hcrtfordfhire, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  born  about  the  year  1607. 

He  diftinguiftied  himfclf  fo  early  by  his  abilities,  that 
in  1635  he  was  taken  into  government  employments 
by  King  Charles  I.  and  fent  refident  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  whence  being  recalled  in  the,  beginning  of  the 
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Fanflnw  troubles  in  1641,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  intereft,  and 
Farce  was  employed  in  feveral  important  matters  of  flate. 

—  —  ■  During  his  vacant  hours  he  wrote  divers  poems,  and 
made  feveral  tranflations.  At  the  Reftoration  it  was 
expefled  he  would  have  been  made  one  of  the  fecreta- 
ries  of  Rate  :  however,  he  was  made  matter  of  the  re¬ 
sells  ;  a  fiation  in  thole  times  of  confiderable  profit. 
Afterwards,  on  account  of  his  Ikill  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  he  was  made  fecretary  for  that  tongue.  In 

1661,  he  was  fent  envoy  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  In 

1662,  he  was  again  fent  to  that  court  with  the  title  of 
umbaffttdor,  and  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  matter 
King  Charles  II.  with  the  infanta  Donna  Catherina. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1664,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  both  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  at  which  time  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  peace  betwixt  thofe  crowns  and  England  was 
laid  by  him.  His  conduit  during  his  former  employ¬ 
ments  in  thofe  courts  gained  him  fuch  high  eftee'm 
there,  that  his  reception  was  magnificent,  exceeding 
all  that  were  before,  which  thofe  kings  declared  was 
not  to  be  a  precedent  to  fucceeding  ambaffador?.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1666,  on  the  very  day  he  had  fix¬ 
ed  for  fetting  out  on  his  return  to  England.  Befides 
fome  original  poems,  and  other  tranflations,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  tranflation  of  Bathifla  Guarini’s  PaJIor  Fido, 
and  another  of  the  Lujtad  of  Camoens.  Among  his 
pofthomous  publications  are,  “  Letters  during  his 
embaflres  in  Spain  and  Portugal}  with  his  life  pre¬ 
fixed. 

FANTASIA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  fig  nifies  fancy  ; 
and  is  uled  for  a  compofition,  wherein  the  campofer 
ties  himfelf  to  no  particular  time,  but  ranges  accord¬ 
ing  as  his  fancy  leads,  amidtt  various  movement',  dif¬ 
ferent  airs,  &c.  This  is  otherwife  called  the  capricious 
ftyie:  before  fonatas  were  uftd,  there  were  many  of 
this  kind,  fome  of  which  remain  even  now. 

FANUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  or  place 
confecrated  to  fome  deity.  The  deified  men  and  wo¬ 
men  among  the  heathens  had  like  wife  their  fana ;  even 
the  great  philofopher  Cicero  erefted  one  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Tullia. 

FANUM  Facunce,  in  Ancient  Gcoyrapiu/,  a  village  of 
the  Sabines,  fitualed  between  Cures  and  Mandela  ; 
where  flood  the  temple  of  Vacuna,  goddefi,  of  the  idle 
or  unemployed,  in  an  old  decayed  date  :  and  hence  the 
epithet  putre,  ufed  by  Horace.  Now  called  Focone,  in 
the  Ecclefiattic  State. 

FARANDMAN,  a  traveller,  or  merchant  flrnn- 
ger,  to  whom,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  juttice  ought 
to  be  done  with  all  expedition,  that  his  bufinefs  or 
journey  be  not  hindered. 

FARCE,  was  originally  a  droll,  petty  fhow,  or  en¬ 
tertainment,  exhibited  by  charletans,  and  their  buf¬ 
foon;,  in  the  open  fireet,  to  gather  the  crowd  together. 
—  1  he  word  is  French,  and  fignifies  literally,  “  force¬ 
meat  or  fluffing.”  It  was  applied  on  this  occafion,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  jefts,  gibes,  tricks, 
&c.  wherewith  the  entertainment  was  interlarded. 
Some  authors  derive  f wee  from  the  Latin  facet  ia  ;  o- 
thers  from  the  Ce\\\c  farce,  “  mockery  j”  others  from 
the  Latin  f/rcire,  “  to  fluff.” 

At  prefect  it  is  removed  from  the  ttrret  to  the 
theatre  :  and  inflead  of  being  performed  by  merry- 
andrews  to  amufe  the  rabble,  is  afled  by  comedian?, 


and  become  the  entertainment  of  a  polite  audience. 
Poets  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive  far¬ 
ces,  and  brought  them  to  the  tafte  and  manner  of  co¬ 
medy.  The  difference  between  the  two  on  our  flage 
is,  that  comedy  keeps  to  nature  and  probability,  and 
therefore  is  confined  to  certain  laws  preferibed  by  an¬ 
cient  critics  ;  whereas  farce  difallows  of  all  laws,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fets  them  afide  on  occafion.  Its  tnd  is  purely  to 
make  merry  }  and  it  flicks  at  nothing  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  thereto,  however  wild  and  extravagant.  Hence 
the  dialogue  is  ufually  low,  the  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  the  fable  or  a6lion  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  na. 
ture  and  truth  every  where  heightened  and  exaggerated 
to  afford  the  more  palpable  ridicule. 

FARCIN,  or  Farcy,  a  difeafe  in  hoife?,  and  fomfi- 
times  in  oxen,  &c.  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  fca- 
bies  or  mange.  See  Farriery  Index. 

FARDING-deal,  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land.  See  Acre. 

FARE,  moll  commonly  fignifies  the  money  paid 
for  a  voyage,  or  paffege  by  water  ;  but,  in  London,  it 
is  what  perfons  pay  for  being  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  another  in  a  coach  or  chair. 

FAREWELL  cape,  the  mott  foutherly  promon¬ 
tory  of  Greenland,  in  W.  Long.  jc°,  and  N.  Lat. 
6o°. 

FARIN,  or  Farm.  See  Farm. 

FARINA,  a  Latin  term  fignifying  meal,  or  the  flour 
of  corn.  See  Corn. 

FahINA  Fcecundans ,  among  Eotanifs,  the  fuppofed 
impregnating  meal  or  dufl  on  the  apices  or  antheras  of 
flowers.  See  Pollen. 

The  manner  of  gathering  the  farina  of  plants  for 
microfcopical  obfervations  is  this  :  Gather  the  flojveri 
in  the  miJft  of  a  dry  funft.iny  day  when  the  dew  is 
perfectly  off,  then  gently  fhake  off  the  farina,  or  light¬ 
ly  brufli  it  off  with  a  foft  hair  pencil,  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper  ;  then  take  a  fingle  talc  or  ifinglafs  be¬ 
tween  the  nipper?,  and,  breathing  on  it,  apply  it  in- 
flantly  to  the  farir.a,  and  the  nmiflure  of  the  breath 
will  make  the  light  powder  flick  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  be  found  adhering  to  the  talc,  blow  a  little 
of  it  off;  and,  if  there  is  too  little,  breathe  upon  it 
again,  and  take  up  more.  When  this  is  di  ne,  put  the 
talc  into  the  hole  of  a  Aider,  and,  applying  it  to  the 
microfcope,  fee  whether  the  little  grains  are  laid  as  yon 
defire;  and  if  they  are,  cover  them  up  with  another 
talc,  and  fix  the  ring  ;  but  be  careful  that  the  talcs  do 
not  prefs  upon  the.  farina  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alter 
its  form. 

FARLEU,  money  paid  by  the  tenants  in  the  weft 
of  England,  in  lieu  of  a  heriot.  In  fome  manors  of 
Devonlhite,  farleu  is  often  difiinguillied  to  be  the  bell 
goods,  as  heriot  is  the  belt  beall,  payable  at  the  death 
of  a  tenant. 

FARM,  FarIN,  or  Firm,  (" F rmn ),  in  Law ,  figni¬ 
fies  r.  little  country  nuffhage  or  diltriift,  containing 
lioafe  or  la  nd,  with  other  conveniences  ;  hired,  or  taken 
by  leafe,  either  in  writing,  or  parole,  under  a  certain 
yiarly  rent.  See  Lease. 

This  in  divers  parts  is  differently  termed  :  in  the 
north,  it  is  a  tack;  in  Lancafhire,  ft  rme/w/t ;  in  Ef- 
fex,  a  1  like,  &c. 

In  the  corrupted  Latin,  frma  fignifhd  a  place  in- 
cloftd  or  fliut  in  :  whence,  in  fome  provinces,  Menage 
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farm  obferves,  they  call  cloferie ,  or  clofure ,  what  in  others 
V — ~ '  they  rail  a  farm.  Add,  that  we  find  locare  ad fir  mam , 
to  fignify  to  let  to  farm;  probably  on  account  of  the 
fure  hold  the  tenant  here  has  in  comparifon  of  tenants 
at  will. 

Spelman  and  Skinner,  however,  choofe  to  derive  the 
word  farm  from  the  Saxon  fear  me,  or  feorme,  that  is, 
viflus,  “  provifion  by  reafon  the  country  people 
and  tenants  anciently  paid  their  rents  in  vi&uals  and 
ether  neceffaries,  which  were  afterwards  converted  in¬ 
to  the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money.  Whence  a  farm 
was  originally  a  place  that  furnifhed  its  landlord  with 
provifions.  And  among  the  Normans  they  dill  di- 
ftinguilh  between  farms  that  pay  in  kind,  i.  e.  provi¬ 
fions,  and  thofe  which  pay  in  money  ;  calling  the  for¬ 
mer  (Imply  ferities ,  and  the  latter  blanche  ferme ,  “  white 
farm.” 

Spelman  (hows,  that  the  word  frma,  anciently  fig- 
r.ifted  not  only  what  we  now  call  a  farm ,  but  alfo  a 
ftaft  or  entertainment,  which  the  farmer  gave  the  pro¬ 
prietor  or  landlord,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  and 
at  a  certain  rate,  for  the  lands  he  held  of  him.  Thus 
fearme  in  the  laws  of  King  Canute  is  renderfd  by  Mr 
Lambard,  viChts :  and  thus  we  read  of  reddere firmum 
unius  nodi  is,  and  reddebat  unum  diem  dc  frma  ;  which 
denote  provifion  for  a  night  and  day,  the  rents  about 
the  time  of  the  conquell  being  all  paid  in  provifions  ; 
which  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  altered  under 
King  Henry  I.  We  alfo  fay  to  farm  duties,  impolls, 
&c. 

Culture  of  a  Farm.  See  Agriculture. 

Farm,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  fufceptible 
of  embeliifliment.  See  Gardening. 

In  fpecula'ion,  it  might  have  been  expefled  that  the 
firft  effays  of  improvement  (hould  have  been  on  a  farm, 
to  make  it  both  advantageous  and  delightful  ;  but  the 
faft  was  otherwife  •,  a  fmall  plot  was  appropriated  to 
pleafure,  the  reft  was  referved  for  profit  only.  And 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
vicious  tafte  which  long  prevailed  in  gardens.  It 
was  imagined  that  a  fpot  fet  apart  from  the  reft  fhould 
not  be  like  them  :  the  conceit  introduced  deviations 
from  nature,  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  fuch  an 
excefs,  that  hardly  any  obje&s  truly  rural  were  left 
within  the  enclofure,  and  the  view  of  thofe  without 
was  generally  excluded.  The  firft  ftep,  therefore,  to¬ 
wards  a  reformation,  was  by  opening  the  garden  to 
the  country,  and  that  immediately  led  to  aftimilating 
them  ;  but  ft  ill  the  idea  of  a  fpot  appropriated  to  plea¬ 
fure  only  prevailed,  and  one  of  the  lateft  improve¬ 
ments  has  been  to  blend  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable  ; 
even  the  ornamental  farm  was  prior  id  time  to  the 
more  rural  •,  and  we  have  at  laft  returned  to  fimplicity 
by  force  of  refinement. 

©f  a  paflo-  1.  The  ideas  of  paftoral  poetry  feem  now  to  be  the 
rat  (arm.  ftandard  of  that  fimplicity  ;  and  a  place  conformable 
to  them  is  deemed  a  farm  in  its  utmoft  purity.  An  al- 
lufion  to  them  evidently  enters  into  the  defign  of  the 
Eeafowes  (a),  where  they  appear  fa  lovely  as  to  en¬ 
dear  the  memory  of  their  author  ;  and  juftify  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Mr  Shenftone,  who  inhabited,  made,  and 
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celebrated  the  place  :  it  is  a  perfect  piClure  of  his  Farm, 
mind,  fim pie,  elegant,  and  amiable;  and  will  always  — v~' J 
fuggeft  a  doubt,  whether  the  fpot  infpired  his  verfe,  or 
whether,  in  the  feenes  which  he  formed,  he  only  rea¬ 
lized  the  paftoral  images  which  abound  in  his  fongs. 

The  w  hole  is  in  the  iame  tafte,  yet  full  of  variety  ;  and, 
except  in  two  or  three  trifles,  every  part  is  rural  and 
natural.  It  is  literally  a  grazing  farm  lying  round  the 
houfe  ;  and  a  walk,  as  unaffected  and  as  unadorned 
as  a  common  field-path,  is  conducted  through  the  fe- 
veral  tnclofures.  But  for  a  detail  of  the  plan  and 
feenery,  as  illuftrative  of  the  prefent  fubjeft,  the  read¬ 
er  is  referred  to  the  particular  defeription  of  the  Lea- 
fowes  publilhed  by  the  late  Mr  Dodlley.  We  (hail  only 
take  notice  of  one  or  t  wo  circumftances  independent  on 
the  general  delineation. 

The  art  with  which  the  divifions  between  the  fields 
are  diverfified  is  one  of  them.  Even  the  hedges  are 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  :  a  common  quickfet 
fence  is  in  one  place  the  feparation  :  in  another,  it  is  a 
lofty  hedge-row,  thick  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; 
in  a  third,  it  is  a  continued  range  of  trees,  with  all  their 
ftems  clear,  and  the  light  appearing  in  the  intervals 
between  their  boughs,  and  the  bufties  beneath  them  ; 
in  others,  tliefe  lines  of  trees  are  broken,  a  few  groupes 
only  being  left  at  different  diffances  ;  and  fometimes  a 
wood,  a  grove,  a  coppice,  or  a  thicket,  is  the  apparent 
boundary,  and  by  them  both  the  (hape  and  the  ftyle 
of  the  enclofures  are  varied. 

The  inferiptions,  which  abound  in  the  place,  are  an¬ 
other  ftriking  peculiarity  :  they  are  well  known  and 
juftiy  admired  ;  and  the  elegance  of  the  poetry,  and 
the  aptnefs  of  the  quotations,  atone  for  their  length- 
and  their  number.  But,  in  general,  inferiptions  pleafe 
no  more  than  once :  the  utmoft  they  can  pretend  to, 
except  when  their  allufions  are  emblematical,  is  to 
point  out  the  beauties,  or  deferibe  the  effefls,  of  the 
fpots  they  belong  to ;  but  thofe  beauties  and  thofe  ef¬ 
fects  muff  be  very  faint,  which  (land  in  need  of  the  af- 
fiftance.  Inferiptions,  however,  to  commemorate  a  de¬ 
parted  friend,  are  evidently  exempt  from  the  cenfure  ; 
the  monuments  would  be  unintelligible  without  them 
and  an  urn,  in  a  lonely  grove,  or  in  the  midft  of  a  field, 
is  a  favourite  embeliifliment  at  the  Leafowes  :  they  are 
indeed  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place  ; 
for  the  buildings  are  moftly  mere  feats,  or  little  root- 
houfes  ;  a  ruin  of  a  priory  is  the  largeft,  and  that  has 
no  peculiar  beauty  to  recommend  it:  but  a  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  obje&s  are  unneceffary  in  the  farm  ;  the  country 
it  commands  is  full  of  them  ;  and  every  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  place  within  itfelf  has  been  difeover- 
ed,  applied,  contrafted,  and  carried  to  the  utmoft 
perfection,  in  the  pureft  tafte,  and  with  inexhauftible 
fancy. 

Among  the  ideas  of  paftoral  poetry  which  are  here 
introduced,  its  mythology  is  not  omitted  :  but  the  al¬ 
lufions  aie  both  to  ancient  and  to  modern  fables  ; 
fometimes  to  the  fairies  ;  and  fometimes  to  the  naiads 
and  mufes.  The  objeCts  alfo  are  borrowed  partly 
from  the  feenes  which  this  country  exhibited  feme 
centuries  ago,  and  partly  from  thofe  of  Arcadia  :  the 

priory, 
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priory,  and  a  Gothic  feat,  ftiil  more  particularly  cha- 
raclerifed  by  an  infcription  in  obfoltle  language  and 
the  black,  letter,  belong  to  the  one  •,  the  urns,  Virgil’s 
obeliik,  and  a  ruftic  temple  of  Pan,  to  the  ether.  All 
thefe  alluaons  and  objects  are  indeed  equally  rural  : 
but  the  images  in  an  English  and  clafiical  eclogue  are 
not  the  fame  ;  each  fpecies  is  a  diftinct  imitative  cha¬ 
racter.  Either  is  proper  ;  either  will  raife  the  farm  it 
is  applied  to  above  the  ordinary  level ;  and  within  the 
compafs  of  the  fame  piace  both  may  be  introduced  ; 
but  they  fhouid  be  feparale:  when  they  are  mixed,  they 
counteraft  one  another  ;  and  no  reprefentation  is  pros 
duced  of  the  times  and  the  countries  they  refer  to.  A 
certain  diftricl  fhouid  therefore  be  allotted  to  each,  that 
all  the  fields  which  belong  to  the  refpective  characters 
may  lie  together,  and  the  correfponding  ideas  be  pre- 
ferved  for  a  continuance. 

2-  In  fuch  an  affortment,  the  more  open  and  polifhed 
feenes  will  generally  be  given  to  the  Arcadian  fliep- 
berd  ;  and  tliofe  in  a  lower  degree  of  cultivation,  will 
be  thought  more  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Britilh  yeomanry.  We  do  not  conceive  that 
the  country  in  their  time  was  entirely  cleared,  or  dif- 
timftly  divided  ;  the  fields  were  furrounded  by  woods, 
not  bv  hedges  ;  and  if  a  considerable  tract  of  improved 
land  lay  together,  it  ftiil  was  not  feparated  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inclofures.  The  fubiedts,  therefore,  proper  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  character,  are  thofe  in  w  hich  cultivation  feems 
to  have  encroached  on  the  wild,  not  to  have  fubdued 
it ;  as  the  bottom  of  a  valley  in  corn,  while  the  fides 
are  ftiil  overgrown  with,  wood  ;  and  the  outline  of  that 
wood  indented  by  the  tillage  creeping  more  or  lefs  up 
the  hill.  But  a  glade  of  grafs,  thus  circumftanced, 
does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fpecies  ;  that  may 
occur  in  a  park  or  paftoral  farm  j  in  this,  the  paftures 
fhouid  rather  border  on  a  wafte  or  common  :  it  large, 
they  may  be  broken  by  draggling  bufhes,  thickets,  or 
coppices  ;  and  the  fcattered  trees  fhouid  be  befet  with 
brambles  and  briars.  All  thefe  are  circumflances 
which  improve  the  beauty  of  the  place  ;  yet  appear  to 
be  only  remains  of  the  wild,  not  intended  for  embellifh- 
ment.  Such  interruptions  muft,  however,  be  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  arable  parts  of  the  farm  ;  but  there  the 
opening  may  be  divided  into  feveral  land?,  diftinguifh- 
ed,  as  in  common  fields,  only  by  different  forts  of  grain. 
Thefe  will  fufficiently  break  the  famenefs  of  the  fpace  ; 
and  the  tillage  does  not  furnifh  a  more  pleafing  feene, 
than  fuch  a  fpace  fo  broken,  if  the  extent  be  moderate, 
and  the  boundary  beautiful. 

As  much  wood  is  effential  to  the  charadler,  a  fpot 
may  eafily  be  found,  where  turrets  riling  above  the  co¬ 
vert,  or  feme  arches  feen  within  it,  may  have  the  re- 
femblance  of  a  caflle  or  an  abbey.  The  partial  conceal¬ 
ment  is  almnft  neceffary  to  both  ;  for  to  accord  with 
the  age,  the  buildings  mull  feem  to  be  entire  ;  the 
ruins  of  them  belong  to  later  days :  the  difguife  is, 
however,  advantageou-  to  them  as  objrdls  ;  none  can 
be  imagined  more  piclurefque,  than  a  tower  bofomed 
in  trees,  or  a  duller  appearing  between  the  ftems  and 
the  branches.  But  the  fuperftitions  of  the  times  fur¬ 
nifh  other  obje’dts  which  are  more  within  compafs : 
hermitages  were  then  real  ;  folitary  chapels  were  com¬ 
mon  ;  many  of  the  fprings  of  the  country  being  deem¬ 
ed  holy  wells,  were  diflinguiflied  by  little  Gothic  domes 
built  over  them  ;  and  every  hamlet  bad  its  crafs,  even 
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this,  when  perfeft,  fet  cn  a  little  ruftic  pillar,  and  that  Farm, 
raifed  upon  a  bafe  of  circular  lleps,  may  in  fume  feenes  *  -* 

be.  confiderable  :  if  a  fituation  tan  be  found  for  a  May- 
pole,  whence  it  would  not  obtrude  iifelf  on  every  view, 
that  alfo  might  not  be  improper-,  and  an  ancient  church, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be  when  it  breaks  into  the 
defign  of  a  park  or  a  garden,  in  fuch  a  farm  as  this 
would  be  a  fortunate  accident :  nor  would  the  old  yew 
in  the  church  yard  be  indifferent;  it  would  be  a  me¬ 
morial  of  the  times  when  it  was  ufeful. 

Many  other  objecls,  fignificant  of  the  manners  0?  our 
anceftors,  might  perhaps,  upon  recollection,  occur  ;  but 
thefe  are  amply  fufneient  for  a  place  of  confiderable 
extent ;  and  cottages  muft  abound  in  every  age  and 
every  country  ;  they  may  therefore  be  introduced  in 
different  forms  and  pefitions.  Large  pieces  of  water 
are  alfo  particularly  proper  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of 
rills  are  confident  with  every  fpecies  of  farm.  Irom 
the  concurrence  of  fo  many  agreeable  circumflances  in 
this',  be  the  force  or  the  effect  of  the  character  what  it 
may,  a  number  of  pleafing  feenes  may  be  exhibited  ei¬ 
ther  in  a  walk  or  riding,  to  be  contrafted  to  thofe 
which  in  another  part  of  the  place  may  be  formed  on 
Arcadian  ideas;  or  even  to  be  iubftituted  in  their  ftead, 
if  they  are  omitted. 

3.  A  part  may  alfo  be  free  from  either  of  thefe  imita- Ot  afimplw- 
tive  chara£ler=,  and  laid  out  in  a  common  fimple  farm. tartn* 

Some  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fields,  and  attend  an  ordinary  date  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  wood  and  water  may  there  be  exhibited  in  feve¬ 
ral  forms  and  difpofitions  we  may  enlarge  or  divide 
the  inclofures  ;  and  give  them  fuch  fhapes  and  bounda¬ 
ries  as  we  pleafe;  every  one  may  be  an  agreeable  fpot  ; 
together,  they  may  compofe  beautiful  views ;  the  arable, 
the  pafture,  and  the  mead,  may  fucceed  one  another  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  little  wild  may  be  intermixed  w  ith¬ 
out  impropriety  ;  every  beauty,  in  (hort,  which  is  not 
unufual  in  an  inclofed  country,  whether  it  arifes  from 
negleft  or  improvement,  is  here  in  its  place. 

The  buildings,  alfo,  which  are  frequent  in  fuch  a 
country,  are  often  beautiful  objects ;  the  church  and 
the  manfion  are  confiderable:  the  farm-yard  itfelf,  if 
an  advantageous  fituation  be  chofen  for  it ;  if  the 
ricks,  and  the  barns,  and  the  out-houfes,  are  ranged 
with  any  defign  to  form  them  into  groups,  and  if  they 
are  properly  blended  with  trees  ;  may  be  made  a  piClu- 
refque  compofition.  Many  of  them  may  be  detached 
from  the  group,  and  difperfed  about  the  grounds  : 
the  dovc-cot,  or  the  dairy,  may  be  feparated  from 
the  reft  ;  they  may  be  tlegant  in  their  forms,  and  pla¬ 
ced  w  herever  they  will  have  the  beft  effecl.  A  com¬ 
mon  barn,  accompanied  by  a  dump,  is  fometimes 
pleafing  at  a  diftance  ;  a  Dutch  barn  is  fo  when  near  ; 
and  a  hay-ftack  is  generally  an  agreeable  circum- 
ftance  in  any  pofition.  Each  of  thtfe  may  be  fingle  ; 
and  befides  thefe,  all  kinds  of  cottages  are  proper. 

Among  fo  many  buildings,  fome  may  be  convert'd  to 
other  purpofts  then  their  conftruftion  denotes  ;  and, 
whatever  be  their  exterior,  may  within  be  made 
agreeable  retreats,  for  refielhment,  indulgence,  or 
(belter. 

With  fuch  opportunities  of  improvements,  even  to 
decoration  within  itfelf,  and  with  advantages  of  prof- 
peft  into  the  country  about  it,  a  fimple  farm  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  delightful.  It  will  be  particularly  ac¬ 
ceptable 
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Farm.  ceptaMe  to  the  owner,  if  it  be  clofe  t-0  his  park  or  his 
v T*~'  garden  •  the  objedls  which  conftantly  remind  him  of 
his  rank,  impofe  a  kind  of  conftraint  ;  and  he  feels 
himfelf  relieved,  by  retiring  fometimes  from  the  fplen- 
dor  of  a  feat  into  the  fimplicity  of  a  farm  :  it  is  more 
than  a  variety  of  fcene  ;  it  is  a  temporary  change  of 
fituation  in  life,  which  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
eafe,  and  tranquillity,  to  recommend  it.  A  place, 
thereiore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  perfect,  which  is  not 
provided  with  fuch  a  retreat.  But  if  it  be  the  whole 
of  the  place,  it  feems  inadequate  to  the  manfion  :  a  vi- 
fitor  is  difappointed  ;  the  mailer  is  diflatisfied  ;  he  is 
not  fufficiently  dillinguilhed  from  his  tenants  ;  he  mifles 
the  appendages  incidental  to  his  feat  and  his  fortune  ; 
and  is  hurt  at  the  fimilarity  of  his  grounds  with  the 
country  about  them.  A  palloral  or  an  ancient  farm  is 
a  little  above  the  common  level  ;  but  even  thefe,  if 
brought  clofe  up  to  the  door,  fet  the  houfe  in  a  field, 
wbeie  it  always  appears  to  be  negledted  and  naked. 
Some  degree  of  polifli  and  ornament  is  expected  in  its 
immediate  environs ;  and  a  garden,  though  it  be  but  a 
fmall  one,  Ihould  be  interpofed  between  the  manfion 
and  any  fpecies  of  farm. 

mented™4'  ^  the  propriety  of  fuch  improvements 

form.  about  a  feat,  joined  to  a  talle  for  the  more  fimple  de¬ 
lights  of  t lie  country,  probably  fuggelled  the  idea  of 
an  ornamental  farm,  as  the  means  of  bringing  every  ru¬ 
ral  circum fiance  within  the  verge  of  a  garden.  This 
idea  has  been  partially  executed  very  often  ;  but  no¬ 
where,  perhaps,  fo  completely,  and  to  fuch  an  extent,  as 
at  Woburn  farm,  (near  Weybridgein  Surry).  The  place 
contains  150  acres  :  of  which  near  35. are  adorned  to  the 
Ingheft.  degree  ;  of  the  red,  about  two-thirds  are  in  pa- 
llure,  and  the  remainder  is  in  tillage.  J  lie  decorations 
are,  however,  communicated  to  every  part  :  for  they  are 
difpofed  along  the  fides  of  a  walk,  which,  with  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  forms  a  broad  belt  round  the  grazing- 
grounds  ;  and  is  continued,  though  on  a  more  cen¬ 
tred  fcale,  through  the  arable.  This  walk  is  pro¬ 
perly  garden  ;  all  within  it  is  farm  ;  the  whole  lies 
on  the  two  fides  of  a  hill,  and  on  a  flat  at  the  foot  of 
it  :  the  flat  is  divided  into  corn  fields  ;  the  paflures 
occupy  the  hill  ;  they  are  furrounded  by  the  walk, 
and  eroded  by  a  communication  carried  along  the 
brow,  which  is  alfo  richly  drefled,  and  which  divides 
them  into  two  lawns,  each  completely  encompaffed 
with  garden. 

i  In  fe  are  in  themfelves  delightful  ;  the  ground  in 
both  lies  beautifully  :  they  are  diverfified  with  clumps 
and  Angle  trees ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  walk  feem 
to  belong  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large 
o flagon  flruflure  ;  and,  not  far  from  it,  the  ruin  of  a 
chapel.  To  one  of  the  lawns  the  ruin  appears,  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  afeent,  backed  and  grouped  with 
wood  ;  from  the  other  is  feen  the  oftagon,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  fleep  fall,  and  by  the  fide  of  a  pretty  grove, 
which  hangs  down  the  declivity.  The  lawn  is  further 
embellifhed  by  a  neat  Gothic  building  ;  the  former  by 
the  houfe,  and  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  ;  and  in  both, 
other  objects  of  lefs  confequence,  little  feats,  alcoves] 
and  bridges,  continually  occur. 

The  buildings  are  not,  however,  the  only  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  walk  ;  it  is  (hut  out  from  the  countrv 
for  a  confiderable  length  of  the  way,  by  a  thick  and 
lofty  hedge-row,  which  is  enriched  with  woodbine,  jef- 
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famine,  and  every  odoriferous  plant  wbofe  tendrils  will 
entwine  with  the  thicket.  A  path,  generally  of  fand 
or  grave],  is  conduced  in  a  waving  line,  fometimes 
clofe  under  the  hedge,  fometimes  at  a  little  diftance 
from  it;  and  the  turf  on  either  hand  is  diverfified  with 
little  groups  of  flirubs,  of  firs,  or  the  fmalleft  trees, 
and  often  with  beds  of  flowers  :  thefe  are  rather  too 
profufely  firewed,  and  hurt  the  eye  by  their  little- 
nefles  ;  but  then  they  replenilh  the  air  with  their  per¬ 
fumes,  and  every  gale  is  full  of  fragrancy.  In  fome 
parts,  however,  the  decoration  is  mere  chafte ;  and  the 
walk  is  carried  between  larger  clumps  of  evergreens, 
thickets  of  deciduous  (hrubs,  or  Bill  more  confiderably 
open  plantations.  In  one  place  it  is  entirely  Ample, 
without  any  appendages,  any  gravel,  or  any  funk  fence 
to  feparate  it  from  the  lawn  ;  and  is  dittinguifhed  only 
by  the  richnefs  of  its  verdure,  and  t he  nicety  of  its 
prefervation.  In  the  arable  part  it  is  alfo  of  green 
(ward,  following  the  diredlion  of  the  hedges  about  the 
feveral  inclofures  :  thefe  hedges  are  fometimes  thicken¬ 
ed  with  flowering  flirubs;  and  in  every  corner  or  va¬ 
cant  fpace,  is  a  rofary,  a  clofe  or  an  open  clump,  or  a 
bed  of  flowers:  but  if  the  parterre  has  been  rifled  for 
the  emkellilhmcnt  of  the  fields,  the  country  has  on  the 
other  hand  been  fearched  for  plants  new  in  a  garden  ; 
and  the  flirubs  and  the  flowers  which  ufed  to  be  deem¬ 
ed  peculiar  to  the  one,  have  been  liberally  transferred 
to  the  other;  while  their  number  feem.-  multiplied  by 
their  arrangement  in  fo  many  and  fuch  different  difpo- 
fitions.  A  more  moderate  ufe  of  them  would,  however, 
have  been  better  ;  and  the  variety  more  pleafing,  had 
it  been  lefs  licentious. 

But  the  excefs  is  only  in  the  borders  of  the  walk  ; 
the  feenes  through  which  it  leads  are  truly  elegant, 
everywhere  rich,  and  always  agreeable.  A  peculiar 
clieerfulnefs  overfpreads  both  the  lawns,  arifing  from 
the  number  and  the  fplendor  of  the  objedls  with  which 
they  abound,  the  lightnefs  of  the  buildings,  the  inequa¬ 
lities  of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  the  plan¬ 
tations.  The  clumps  and  the  groves,  though  feparate- 
ly  fmall,  are  often  mailed  by  the  perfpedlive,  and  ga¬ 
thered  into  confiderable  groups,  which  arc  beautiful  in 
their  forms,  their  tints,  and  their  pofitions.  The  brow 
of  the  bill  commands  two  lovely  profpedls :  the  one 
gay  and  extenfive,  over  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the 
Thames,  and  broken  by  St  Anne’s  Hill  and  Windfor 
Caflle  ;  a  large  mead,  of  the  mod  luxuriant  verdure, 
lies  juft  below  the  eye,  fpreading  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  ;  and  beyond  it  the  country  is  full  of  farms,  vil¬ 
las,  and  villages,  and  every  mark  of  opulence  and  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  other  view  is  more  wooded  :  the  flceple 
of  a  church,  or  the  turrets  of  a  feat,  fometimes  rife 
above  the  trees  ;  and  the  bold  arch  of  Walton  bridge 
is  there  a  confpicuous  objedl,  equally  finoula'r  and 
noble.  The  inclofures  on  the  flat  are  move  retired 
and  quiet  ;  each  is  confined  within  itfelf ;  and  altoge¬ 
ther  they  form  an  agreeable  contrail  to  the  open  cx- 
pofure  above  them. 

With  the  beauties  which  enliven  a  garden  are  every¬ 
where  intermixed  many  properties  of  a  farm  :  both  the 
lawns  are  pallured  ;  and  the  lowings  of  the  herds,  the 
bleating  of  the  (hcep,  and  the  t inklings  of  the  bell-  we d- 
der,  refound  through  all  the  plantations:  even  t he 
clucking  of  poultry  is  not  omitted  ;  for  a  menagerie  of 
a  very  fimple  defign  is  placed  near  the  Gothic  building  ; 
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Farm,  a  fmall  Terpentine  river  is  provided  for  the  water-fowl  j 
Farmer,  while  the  others  ftray  among  the  flowering  fhrubs  on 

- * - -  the  banks,  or  ftraggle  about  the  neighbouring  lawn  : 

and  the  corn  fields  are  the  fubjedls  of  every  rural  em¬ 
ployment  which  arable  land  from  feed-time  to  barveft 
can  furnilh.  But  though  fo  many  of  the  circumflances 
occur,  the  fimplicity  of  a  farm  is  wanting  ;  that  idea 
is  loft  in  filch  a  profufion  of  ornament  ;  a  rufticity  of 
chara£ter  cannot  be  preferved  amidft  all  the  elegant 
decorations  which  may  be  lavilhed  on  a  garden. 

FARMER,  he  that  tenants  a  farm,  or  is  leflee 
thereof.  Alfo  generally  every  leflee  for  life,  years,  or 
at  will,  is  called  farmer.  As  this  word  implies  no  my- 
ftery,  except  it  be  that  of  hulhandry,  hulbandman  is 
the  proper  addition  for  a  farmer. 

Farmer,  Hugh ,  an  Englith  clergyman  and  a  man 
of  literature,  belonging  to  the  proteftant  noncortformifts, 
was  defcended  from  people  of  refpe&ability  in  North 
Wales,  and  drew  his  firft  breath  at  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
year  1714.  Dr  Charles  Owen  was  for  fiome  time  his 
tutor,  and  prior  to  that  period  he  was  educated  at  a  fchool 
in  Llanegrin.  His  parents  from  the  firft  having  de- 
figned  him  for  the  miniftry,  he  was  fient  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  under  the  juftly  celebrated  Dr  Doddridge  at 
Northampton,  in  1730.  Here,  by  the  re&itude  of  his 
conduct  and  wonderful  proficiency,  he  gained  theefteem 
of  that  great  man,  who  always  l'poke  of  him  in  the 
moll  refpedlful  terms.  Having  completed  his  academi¬ 
cal  ftudies,  Mr  Farmer  became  the  chaplain  of  William 
Coward,  Efiq.  of  Walthamftow,  in  the  county  of  Eflex, 
and  was  at  the  fame  time  chofen  minifter  to  a  diflent- 
ing  congregation  in  that  village.  Notwithftanding  the 
gratitude  with  which  Mr  Coward  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  for  his  charitable  inftitutions,  he  had 
certain  peculiarities  of  temper  which  rendered  him  a 
very  dilagreeable  domeftic.  His  doors  were  (hut  at  an 
uncommonly  early  hour  of  the  night,  and  neither  vifitor 
nor  conftant  refident  could  afterwards  obtain  admiflion. 
Mr  Farmer  having  one  evening  been  detained  a  little 
beyond  that  hour,  found  the  doors  (hut  againft  him, 
and  was  under  the  neceflity  of  applying  to  a  William 
Snell,  Efq.  folicitor,  a  man  of  eminence,  and  poflefled 
of  many  excellent  qualifications,  in  whofe  family  he 
remained  for  30  years,  living  in  the  greateft  friendftiip 
and  intimacy.  In  this  gentleman’s  houfe  he  gradually 
prepared  thofe  valuable  treatifes  and  diflertations  which 
were  afterwards  given  to  the  public,  and  acquired  him 
fo  much  celebrity  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  alfo  conti¬ 
nued  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  miniflerial  funftion 
to  the  people  of  Walthamftow. 

When  a  day  of  thanfgiving  was  appointed  for  the 
fortunate  fuppreftion  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  Mr  Far¬ 
mer  preached  a  fermon  on  that  occafion  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  the  following  year.  His  next  work  was  of  con- 
fiderably  greater  importance,  and  was  entitled,  “  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  our  Lord’s  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  wildernet,”  8vo.  In  this  work  it  was  the 
defign  of  Mr  Farmer  to  prove  that  the  whole  was  tranf- 
a£led  in  vi (ion,  the  different  ftagesof  which  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  point  out  to  him  the  difficulties  and  duties  of  his 
fubfequent  miniftry.  The  originality  of  thought  and 
profound  erudition  which  thi3  work  difplayed,  foon 
gave  it  a  very  extenfivc  circulation,  and  called  forth 
the  exertions  of  thofe  who  were  of  an  oppofite  opinion. 
It  received  one  reply  under  the  title  of  “  Chrift’s  temp- 
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tatioas  real  fafls,”  which  poflefled  confiderable  merit,  v- 
but  much  interior  to  Mr  farmers  for  energy  of  tx-  — j 
predion,  depth  of  thinking,  and  force  of  argument. 

But  the  moft  mafterly,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr  Farmer’s 
literary  productions,  was  his  “  Diflertation  on  Miracles, 
defigned  to  Ihew  that  they  are  arguments  of  a  divine  in- 
terpofition,  and  ablulute  proofs  of  the  million  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  prophet.”  Some  have  believed,  and  perhaps 
not  without  reafon,  that  this  work  has  no  proper  rival, 
notwithftanding  the  many  able  treatifes  upon  that  fub- 
jeeb  which  have  madetheirappearar.ee  in  different  ages. 

It  was  Grit  publiftied  in  the  year  1771.  But  as  great 
talents  are  frequently  envied,  and  as  this  infernal  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  prolific  i’ource  of  calumny  and  detraction, 
fo  this  fupereminent  work  of  Mr  Farmer  was  declared 
to  have  been  chiefly  borrowed  from  M.  le  Moine  on 
the  fame  fubjeCI  j  a  flander  which  Mr  Farmer  refuted 
in  a  very  able  and  fatisfaClory  manner.  In  the  year 
1775,  he  publiftied  his  celebrated  “  EiTay  on  the  De¬ 
moniacs  of  the  New  Teftament,”  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  mafterly  completion  of  the  defign  he  had 
in  view  by  his  diflertation  on  miracles.  The  bypothefis 
he  adopted  had  been  formerly  defended  with  great 
ability  by  Mede,  Sykes,  Lardner,  and  others ;  but  it 
was  referved  for  the  critical  acumen  of  Mr  Farmer  to 
free  it  completely  from  thofe  difficulties  which  ftill 
hung  around  it.  His  eflay  on  demoniacs  was  faccef- 
fively  attacked  by  Dr  Worthington  and  Mr  Fell,  both 
of  them  men  of  confiderable  erudition,  but  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  their  able  antagunift. 

Mr  Farmer  having  continued  for  feveral  years  the 
foie  paftor  of  the  congregation  at  Walthamftow,  an 
able  colleague  was  appointed  him  in  1761,  in  cor.fe- 
quence  of  which  he  became  the  afternoon  preacher  to 
the  congregation  of  Salter’s-hall,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  foon  after  the  Tuefday  lefturer  at  the  fame  place. 

He  religned  his  minifterial  employments  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  which  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  very 
much  regretted.  In  the  year  1785  his  eyes  gave  him 
very  much  trouble,  of  the  fight  of  which  fie  was  nearly 
deprived,  but  by  means  of  a  furgical  operation,  he  was 
for  fome  time  enabled  to  refume  his  ftudies.  But  mor¬ 
tality  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  men,  and  the  growing 
infirmities  of  Mr  Farmer  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
1 787,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  laft  will  he  had  ordered  all  his  manuferipts  to 
be  burnt  after  his  death,  a  circumSance  which  men  of 
letters  have  juft  reafon  to  lament.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
duty  of  executors  to  pay  attention  to  the  will  of  the  de 
ceafied  ;  yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chriftian  world  they 
would  have  been  juftified  in  taking  a  certain  latitude  in 
the  explanation  of  his  meaning  ;  as  it  does  by  no  means 
appear  probable  that  he  meant  to  confign  to  the  flames 
his  manufeript  entitled,  “  A  Diflertation  on  the  ftory 
of  Balaam,”  which  appeared  written  in  a  fair  hand,  as 
if  manifeftly  intended  fur  the  prefs.  When  we  fay  that 
Mr  Farmer  was  a  confummatc  fcholar,  we  truft  that 
his  numerous  and  able  works  will  fully  jullify  the  after - 
tion  ;  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher  wire  equally  con- 
fpicuou'.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for  its  clcarnefs 
and  harmony,  and  his  whole  manner  was  peculiarly  im- 
preflive.  His  piety  wa.  not  morofe,  his  cenverfation  was 
lively,  and  his  whole  deportment  was  a  beautiful  tranfi- 
cript  ot  his  moral  injunctions. 

Farmer,  Richard}  D.  D.  a  fcholar  and  critic  of 
4  confiderable 
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Farmer,  confiderable  eminence,  was  the  fon  of  a  hofier  at  Lei- 

— v— — 'cefter,  at  which  place  he  was  born  in  the  year  1735. 

Here  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and 
was  afterwards  a  fludent  at  Cambridge,  and  penfioner 
of  Emanuel  college.  He  was  confidered  as  a  young 
man  well  acquainted  with  books,  was  much  efteemed 
among  his  friends,  and  looked  upon  as  poffeffed  of  lively 
parts,  even  before  he  acquired  any  extraordinary  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  fcholar.  He  was  made  B.  A.  in  1757,  and 
M.  A.  in  1760.  Seven  years  after  this  period,  having 
been  for  fome  time  a  curate,  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  and  became  a  preacher  at  Whitehall.  Befides  the 
attention  he  paid  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  authors, 
be  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  books  in  his  own  language, 
printed  on  .black-letter,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
work  that  added  more  to  his  literary  reputation  than 
any  other  performance.  This  was  “  An  Effay  on  the 
learning  of  Shakefpeare,”  which  he  publifhed  in  17 66. 
Men  of  letters  had  long  turned  their  attention  to  the 
learning  of  Shakefpeare,  in  order  to  afcertain  its  real  ex¬ 
tent.  It  could  not  be  queftioned  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  and  mythology  of  the  ancients,  but  it  was 
Hill  a  matter  of  difpute  from  what  fources  that  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  derived.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr  Far¬ 
mer’s  knowledge  of  books  enabled  him  to  demonftrate, 
that  tranflations  of  the  far  greater  part  of  claffical  authors 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  dra- 
matift  ;  and  as  he  proved  that  Shakefpeare  had  even 
copied  the  blunders  and  errors  of  fuch  tranflations,  he 
made  it  manifeft  beyond  the  poffibility  of  a  rational 
doubt,  that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  confulting  the 
originals.  This  effay  paffed  through  three  editions  in 
a  very  ffiort  time  ;  was  much  admired  for  the  fprightli- 
nefs  of  its  compofition,  and  the  generality  were  perfuaded 
that  he  had  fully  eftabliffied  his  point. 

This  performance  brought  him  fo  much  into  notice, 
as  to  become  extremely  favourable  to  his  profeffional 
advancement.  By  the  influence  of  Bifliop  Hurd,  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  chancellorffiip  and  a  prebend  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Lichfield,  and  in  1775  he  was  elefted  mafter  of 
Emanuel  college,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He 
was  foon  after  conftituted  principal  librarian  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  ferved  in  turn  the  office  of  vice-chancellor. 
He  was  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury  by  Lord  North, 
at  that  time  prime  minifter,  and  Mr  Pitt  made  him 
twice  an  offer  of  a  biffiopric  j  but  the  conftraints  and 
l'olemnity  of  the  epifcopal  charafter  were  not  congenial 
to  his  natural  temper,  on  which  account  he  declined  the 
offer,  and  having  refigned  his  office  as  prebendary,  he.  ac¬ 
cepted  of  a  refidentiaryfhip  of  St  Paul’s.  This  obliged 
him  to  refide  three  months  annually  in  London,  which 
he  fpent  with  pleafure  and  advantage  in  the  company 
of  literary  characters.  From  nature  he  inherited  a  fund 
of  good  humour,  and  was  of  fuch  an  obliging  turn,  that 
he  buried  party  foirit  in  the  Satisfaction  which  he  found 
in  the  performance  of  beneficent  aCtions,  Though  in 
general  an  enemy  to  reforms  of  any  kind,  and  anxious 
to  preferve  things  as  they  were,  both  in  the  church  and 
Rate,  he  was  inftrumental  in  amending  the  police  of 
Cambridge,  efpecially  as  it  related  to  the  paving  and 
lighting  of  the  ftreets.  At  his  infiigalion  alfo,  monu¬ 
mental  fculpture  was  admitted  into  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul’s,  which  will  continue  to  exhibit  a  linking  proof 
of  national  gratitude,  and  ferve  to  cover  the  nakedncfs 
of  the  walls. 
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It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  Dr  Farmer  to  pub- 
lifli  a  hiftory  of  the  town  and  antiquities  of  I.eicefter, 
the  expences  to  be  defrayed  by  fubfcription  •,  but  either 
bis  independent  circumftances,  or  a  degree  of  native  in¬ 
dolence,  made  him  relinquiffi  the  defign,  and  the  few 
materials  he  had .  collected  were  given  to  Mr  John 
Nichols,  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  elaborate  work  on 
the  fame  fubjeCt.  After  a  painful  illnefs  of  fome  length, 
Dr  Farmer  died  at  Emanuel  college  in  the  month  of 
September,  1797,  in  the  62d  year  of  bis  age.  Dr  Parr 
wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  tombftone,  in  which  we  find 
the  following  teftimony  to  his  worth.  “  Vir  facetus  et 
dulcis,  feftique  fermonis,  Grsec^et  Latine  doCtus,  in  ex- 
plicanda  veterum  Anglorum  po£li  fubtilis  et  elegans.” 
He  had  a  confiderable  library,  in  which  were  a  vaft: 
number  of  books  purchafed  at  the  ftalls  of  London, 
and  afterwards  difpoftd  of  for  much  more  than  they 
coft. 

Farmer,  in  mining,  is  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one 
that  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  king. 

FARN  islands,  two  groups  of  little  iftands  and 
rocks,  17  in  number,  lying  oppofite  to  Bamborough 
caftle  in  Northumberland.  At  low  water  the  points 
of  leveral  others  are  vifible  befides  the  17  juft  mention¬ 
ed.  The  neareft  ifland  to  the  Ihore  is  called  the  Houfe~ 
ijland ,  and  lies  exactly  one  mile  and  68  chains  from  tha 
eoaft.  The  moll  diftant  is  about  feven  or  eight  miles. 
Their  produce  is  kelp,  feathers,  and  a  few  feals,  which 
the  tenant  watches  and  ffioots  for  the  fake  of  the  oil 
and  (kins.  Some  of  them  yield  a  little  grafs  that  may 
ferve  to  feed  a  cow  or  two  ;  which  the  people  trans¬ 
port  over  in  their  little  boats.  The  larged  or  Houfe- 
ifland  is  about  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  has  a  fort  and 
a  lighlhoufe.  It  contains  about  fix  or  feven  acres  of 
rich  pafiure  ;  and  the  (bore  abounds  with  good  coals 
which  are  dug  at  the  ebb  of  tide.  St  Cutbbert  is  faid 
to  have  paffed  the  two  laft  years  of  his  life  on  this 
ifland.  A  priory  of  BenediCtines  was  afterwards  efla- 
bliftied  here,  for  fix  or  eight  monks.  Subordinate  to 
Durham.  A  Square  tower,  the  remains  of  a  church, 
and  fome  other  buildings,  are  dill  to  be  feen  on  this 
ifland  •,  and  a  done  coffin,  which  is  pretended  to  be 
that  of  St  Cutbbert.  At  the  north  end  of  the  ifle  is 
a  deep  chafm,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rock,  communicating  with  the  Sea  ;  through  which, 
in  tempeftuous  weather,  the  water  is  forced  with 
great  violence  and  noife,  and  forms  a  fine  jet  d’eau  of 
60  feet  high.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oppofite  coaft,  the  Churn.  One  of  the  iflands  in  the 
moll  diftant  group  is  called  the  binnacles,  from 
fome  vaft  columnar  rocks  at  the  fouth  end,  even  at 
their  fides,  flat  at  the  tops,  and  entirely  covered  with 
guillemots  and  (bags.  The  fowlers  pals  from  one  to 
the  oilier  of  tliefe  columns  by  means  of  a  board,  which 
they  place  from  top  to  top,  forming  a  narrow  bridge 
over  fuch  a  dreadful  gap  that  the  very  fight  of  it  Strikes 
one  with  horror. 

FARNABIE,  Thomas,  fon  of  a  carpenter  at 
London,  born  in  1575,  (laid  a  ffiort  while  at  Oxford  ; 
where  being  enticed  to  abandon  bis  religion,  be  went 
to  Spain,  and  was  there  educated  in  a  college  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Jefuits.  Being  weary  of  their  Severe  disci¬ 
pline,  he  went  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  their  laft  voyage  in  I  ^95.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  a  Soldier  in  the  Low  Countries :  but  being  redu¬ 
ced 
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Farnabie  ced  to  great  want,  returned  to  England,  where  wan- 
II  dering  about  for  fome  time  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Farnovuns.  ^ainrafe,  the  anagram  of  his  name,  he  fettled  at  Mat- 

J  *  tock  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  taught  a  grammar-fchool 
with  good  reputation.  He  removed  to  London,  and 
opened  a  fchool  with  large  accommodations  for  young 
gentlemen.  While  he  taught  this  fchool,  he  was  made 
matter  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  incorporated  into  the 
univerlity  of  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1636, 
to  Seve'n-oaks  in  Kent ;  and  taught  the  fons  of  feveral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  boarded  with  him,  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  grew  rich.  His  works  gained  him 
reputation.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  com¬ 
motions  in  1641,  he  was  caft  into  prifon.  It  was 
debated  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  he  (hould 
be  fent  to  America  ;  but  this  motion  being  rejected,  he 
v'as  removed  to  Ely-houfe  in  Holborn,  and  there  he 
died  in  1647.  Mr  Farnabie  was  a  very  eminent  gram¬ 
marian  ;  and  many  writers  have  fpoken  with  great  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  labours.  Mr  Bayle  in  particular 
fays,  “  Hrs  notes  upon  moft  of  the  ancient  Latin 
poets  have  been  of  very  great  ufe  to  young  beginners  ; 
being  (hort,  learned,  and  defigned  chiefly  to  clear  up 
the  text.” 

FARNHAM,  or  Fernham  ;  a  town  of  Surry,  and 
capital  of  the  hamlet  of  its  own  name,  41  miles  from 
London  on  the  Winchefter  road.  It  is  a  large  popu¬ 
lous  place,  lituated  on  the  river  Wey,  and  fuppofed  to 
have  its  name  from  the  fern  which  abounded  here.  It 
was  given  by  the  Weft  Saxon  king  Ethdbald  to  the 
fee  ot  Winchefter  ;  the  bi [hops  of  which  have  general¬ 
ly  refided  in  the  caftle  here,  in  the  fummer  time,  ever 
fince  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  whofe  brother,  its 
then  bifhop,  firft  built  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture,  with  deep  moats,  ftrong  walls  and  towers  at  pro¬ 
per  diftances,  and  a  fine  park  ;  but  it  is  much  decayed. 
The  town,  which  contains  437  houfes,  and  2508  inha¬ 
bitants,  is  governed  by  1 2  matters  or  burgeffes,  of 
whom  two  are  bailiffs,  (chofen  annually).  They  have 
the  profit  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  affize  of 
bread  and  beer  ;  and  hold  a  court  every  three  weeks, 
which  has  power  of  trying  and  determining  all  a£tions 
under  40s.  From  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas  here  is  a 
good  market  for  oats ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  wheat 
markets  in  England,  efpecially  between  All-Saints  day 
and  mid-fummer.  The  toll-dilh  here  was  once  reckon¬ 
ed  worth  2ool.  a  year ;  but  ft  is  much  diminiflied, 
fince  the  people  about  Chichefter  and  Southampton  be¬ 
gan  to  fend  their  meal  to  London  by  fea.  But  this 
lofs  is  amply  made  up  by  the  vaft  growth  of  hops,  of 
which  there  are  300  or  400  acres  of  plantations  about 
this  town,  and  they  are  faid  to  excel  the  Kentifli  hop- 
yards  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  town  fent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
but  never  fince.  The  magiftrates  have  their  privi¬ 
leges  from  the  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  to  whom  they 
pay  an  acknowledgment  of  1  2d.  a  year.  The  market 
is  on  riiurfday  :  and  there  are  three  fairs  annually, 
and  a  great  market  for  Welfh  hofe. 

F ARNOVI ANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  fe£l  of 
Socinians,  fo  called  from  Staniflaus  Farnovius,  who  fe- 
parated  from  the  other  Unitarians  in  the  year  1568, 
and  was  followed  by  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  their 
learning.  I  his  fedl  did  not  laft  long ;  for  having 
loft  their  chief,  who  died  in  1615,  it  was  fcattered 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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abroad  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Farnovius  was  enga-  Farnoviam  f 
ged  by  Gonefius  to  prefer  the  Arian  fyftem  to  that  of  Farquhar. 
the  Socinians,  and  confequently  afferted,  that  Chrift  v“" "\r— ' 
had  been  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  before  the  creation  of  this  terreftrial  globe.  His 
fentiments  concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  not  certainly 
known  ;  however,  it  appears  that  he  warned  his  difei- 
ples  againft  paying  the  tribute  of  religious  worffiip  to 
the  Divine  Spirit. 

FARQUHAR,  qeorge^  an  ;ngen;ous  poet  ancj 
dramatic  writer,  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
was  born  at  Londonderry  in  1678.  He  was  fent  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  his  volatile  difpofition  not 
relifhing  a  college  life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage  ; 
where,  having  dangeroufly  wounded  a  brother  a£tor  in 
a  tragic  feene,  by  forgetting  to  change  his  fword  for  a 
foil,  it  (hocked  him  fo  much  that  he  left  the  Dublin 
theatre  and  went  to  London.  Here  he  procured  a 
lieutenant’s  commiftion  by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Or¬ 
rery  ;  which  he  held  feveral  years,  and  gave  many 
proofs  both  of  courage  and  condud.  In  1698,  he 
wrote  his  firft  comedy  called  Love  and  a  Bottle;  which 
for  its  fprightly  dialogue  and  bufy  feenes,  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  which  was 
the  jubilee  year  at  Rome,  he  brought  out  bis  Conftant 
Couple,  or  a  Trip  to  the  Jubilee  :  and  fuited  Mr  Wilks’s 
talents  fo  well  in  the  chara&er  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
that  the  player  gained  almoft  as  much  reputation  as 
the  poet.  Phis  tempted  him  to  continue  it  in  another 
comedy  called  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  or  The  fequel  of  the 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee;  in  which  Mrs  Oldfield  acquired 
great  applaufe.  In  1702,  he  publiftied  his  Mifcella- 
nies,  which  contain  a  variety  of  humorous  fallies  of 
fancy.  In  1703,  appeared  the  Inconftant,  or  the  Way 
to  Win  him  :  in  1704,  a  farce  called  the  Stage-coach; 
in  1705,  the  Twin  Rivals;  and  in  1706,  the  Recruit¬ 
ing  Officer,  founded  on  his  own  obfervations  while  on 
a  recruiting  party  at  Shrewffiury.  His  laft  comedy 
was  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  full  fuccefs.  Mr  Farquhar  married  in  1703. 

Before  that  time  his  manner  of  life  had  been  rather 
diffipated.  I  he  lady,  therefore,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  having  fallen  violently  in  love  with  him,  but 
judging  that  a  gentleman  of  his  humour  would  not  eafily 
be  drawn  into  the  trammels  of  matrimony,  contrived 
to  have  it  given  out  that  (he  was  poffeffed  of  a  large 
fortune  ;  and  finding  means  afterwards  to  let  Mr  Far¬ 
quhar  know  her  attachment  to  him,  intereft  and  vanity 
got  the  better  of  his  paffion  for  liberty,  and  the  lady 
and  he  were  united  in  the  hymeneal  bands.  But  how 
great  was  his  difappointment  when  he  found  all  his 
profpedts  overclouded  fo  early  in  life  (for  he  was  then 
no  more  than  24),  by  a  marriage  from  which  he  had 
nothing  to  expedl  but  an  annual  increafe  of  family,  and 
an  enlargement  of  expence  in  confequence  of  it  far  be¬ 
yond  what  his  income  would  fupport.  Yet,  to  his  ho¬ 
nour  be  it  told,  though  he  found  himfelf  thus  deceived 
in  a  moft  effentia!  particular,  he  never  was  known  once 
to  upbraid  his  wife  with  it  ;  but  generoully  forgave  an 
impofition  which  love  for  him  alone  had  urged  her  to, 
and  even  behaved  to  her  with  all  the  tendernefs  and  de¬ 
licacy  of  the  moft  indulgent  hulband.  Mrs  Farquhar, 
however,  did  not  very  long  enjoy  the  happinefs  (he  had 
purchafed  by  this  ftratagem  ;  for  the  circumllances  that 
attended  this  union  were  in  fome  rtTpc&s  perhaps  the 
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Farquhar.  means  of  (hortening  the  period  of  the  captain’s  life. 
— v*"—  For,  finding  himfelf  confiderably  involved  in  debt  in 
confequence  of  their  increafing  family,  he  was  induced 
to  make  application  to  a  certain  noble  courtier,  who 
had  frequently  profeffed  the  greated  friendftiip  for  him, 
and  given  him  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  his  intended 
fervices.  This  pretended  patron  repeated  his  former 
declarations ;  but,  exprefling  much  concern  that  he  had 
nothing  at  prefent  immediately  in  his  power,  advifed 
him  to  convert  his  commiflion  into  money  to  anfwer  his 
prefent  occafions,  and  affured  him  that  in  a  (hort  time 
he  would  procure  another  for  him.  Farquhar,  who 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  family  be¬ 
ing  in  didrefs,  followed  this  advice,  and  fold  his  com- 
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million  ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification  and  difappoint-  Farquhar 
ment,  found,  on  a  renewal  of  his  application  to  this  in-  Farrier/ 
human  nobleman,  that  he  had  either  entirely  forgotten, v »  y— 
or  had  never  intended  to  perform,  the  promife  he  had 
made  him.  This  diftra&ing  fruilration  of  all  his  hopes 
fixed  itfelf  fo  firongly  on  our  author’s  mind,  that  it  foon 
brought  on  him  a  fure,  though  not  a  very  fudden,  de- 
clenfion  of  nature,  which  at  length  carried  him  off  the 
ftage  of  life  in  1707,  before  he  arrived  at  30  years  of 
age. — His  comedies  have  fo  much  humour,  and  the 
charafters  are  fo  natural,  that  his  plays  dill  continue 
to  be  reprefented  to  full  houfes. 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  employment  is  to  Ihoe  hor« 
fes,  and  cure  them  when  difeafed  or  lame. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

rPHE  term  farrier  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ferrier , 
•*-  Fr .ferrans,  from  the  verb  ferret -,  to  Jhoe  a  horfe  ; 
all  thefe  words  being  derived  from  the  Latin  ferrum , 
“  iron."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  word  farrier  was 
at  firlx  ufed  to  denote  a  perfon  who  (hod  horfes,  but  as 
thefe  perfons  were  for  a  long  period  the  only  horfe - 
doBors,  the  term  was  foon  ufed  in  the  more  extenlive 
fenfe  of  horfe  doBor  or  horfe-leech ;  and  hence  far¬ 
riery  came  to  fignify  the  art  of  curing  the  difeafes  of 
horfes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  farrier  was 
originally  fpelt  ferrier  or  ferrer ;  as  we  meet  with  this 
latter  orthography  in  fome  of  our  older  writers.  Thus 
Blundeville,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  his  “  Addrefs  to  the  Gentlemen  of  England,”  book 
iv.  has  the  following  fentence. 

“  All  horfes,  for  the  mod  part,  do  come  into  their 
decay,  fooner  than  they  (hould  do,  by  one  of  thefe  four 
waies  j  that  is  to  fay,  either  for  lacke  of  being  well 
bred,  or  through  the  raflinefs  of  the  rider,  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  keeper,  or  elfe  through  the  unlkilfulneffe 
of  the  ferrer." 

Again,  the  fame  author  mentions  “  Martin  Ghelly 
of  Afton,  called  Martin  Alman,  chiefe  ferrer  to  the 
queen’s  magidie.” 

Farriery,  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the  word,  forms 
only  a  part  of  that  more  general  art,  which  has  been 
commonly  called  the  veterinary  art ;  by  which  is  under- 
dood  the  art  of  medicine  as  applied  to  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals,  which  has  been  long  called  by  the  French  /’  art 
veterinaire,  or  medicine  veterinaire.  This  word  veteri¬ 
nary  is  of  very  ancient  date,  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  veterinarius,  which  is  ufed  by  Columella  to  de¬ 
note  a  horfe-doBor  or  caltle-doBor.  The  term  veteri¬ 
nary,  being  derived  from  veterinus,  qu.  vehelerinus,  h 
vehendo ,  carrying,  is  properly  applicable  only  to  beads 
of  burden  •,  but  veterinary  medicine  is  now  commonly 
employed  in  a  more  comprehenfive  fenfe,  to  denote  the 
art  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  domefic  animals  in  general. 

The  French,  who  appear  to  have  firft  ufed  the  term 
in  this  general  fenfe,  ufually  didinguifh  that  part  of  the 
art  which  we  call  farriery,  by  the  appellation  of  Hip- 


piatrique  from  a  horfe,  and  phyfeiart . 

Thus,  they  have  a  Cours  </’ Mippiatrique,  a  DiBionaire 
d'Hippiatrique ,  &c. 

As  there  are  confiderable  advantages  attending  the 
confideration  of  the  difeafes  of  the  feveral  domefiic  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  fame  treatife,  we  propole,  in  the  prefent  ar¬ 
ticle,  not  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  horfe,  but  to  extend  our  views  to  the  difeafes  of 
fuch  other  of  the  domedic  animals,  as  are  of  the  mod 
importance  to  man,  particularly  the  ox,  (beep,  and  dog. 

The  difeafes  of  the  horfe,  as  they  are  better  known, 
and  more  intending,  than  thofe  of  the  other  domedic 
animals,  will  of  courfe  occupy  the  greated  (hare  of  our 
attention.  File  difeafes  of  the  dog  have  been  as  yet  too 
little  invedigated  for  us  to  give  a  very  fatisfa&ory  ac¬ 
count  of  them  but  as  the  fubjedf  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  has  of  late  been  much  cultivated,  it  is  probable 
that  thefe,  as  well  as  fome  other  obfeure  difeafes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  may  ere  long  receive  fome  elucidation.  If  any 
confiderable  improvements  or  difeoveries  diall  be  made 
before  the  completion  of  our  work,  we  (hall  notice  them 
under  Veterinary  medicine. 

It  may  be  thought,  that,  confidering  veterinary  medi-  objections 
cine  in  this  extenfive  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  ant'wered/ 
more  correct  to  defer  the  fubjedl  to  the  article  Veteri¬ 
nary  ;  but  mod  of  our  readers  who  have  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  fee  in  our  didlionary  the  article  Farriery, 
will  expeft  an  account  of,  at  lead,  the  difeafes  of  the 
HORSE,  under  this  article,  and  would  probably  not  be 
pleafed  to  have  this  delayed  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
work  j  befides,  it  is  of  little  importance  under  which 
article  the  difeafes  of  animals  are  treated  of,  as,  when 
we  have  once  defined  our  terms,  we  cannot  be  mifun- 
derdood,  provided  we  always  employ  them  in  the  fenfe 
of  the  definition.  Again,  as  the  term  veterinary  has 
departed  from  its  original  fignification,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  our  employing  the  word  farriery ,  a 
term  that  is  more  familiar,  in  the  fame  general  fenfe. 

In  fatt,  it  has  been  fo  employed  by  a  late  writer  on 
the  fubjeft,  Mr  Feron,  who  has  entitled  his  work,  “  A 
new  Sydem  of  Farriery,”  though  he  profefles  to  treat 
in  it  of  the  horfe,  ox,  and  (heep. 

In  this  article,  then,  we  (hall  ufe  farriery  as  fynony- 
mous  with  veterinary  art ,  and  (hall  confider  both  as 
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the  art  of  preferring  the  health  and  curing  the  difeafes  of 
domejlic  animals. 

The  ftudy  of  veterinary  medicine  muft  be  an  intereft- 
ing  objeft  to  every  perfon,  whofe  profeflion,  or  fituation 
in  fociety,  requires  him  to  attend  to  the  comforts  and 
difeafes  of  domeftic  animals. 

To  the  veterinary  praBitioner ,  the  ftudy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  art,  the  hiftorv  of  the  difeafes  which  he  is 
called  on  to  relieve,  and  the  methods  of  treating  them 
that  have  been  found  moft  fuccefsful,  are  as  effential 
as  the  ftudy  of  the  human  economy,  and  the  difeafes  to 
which  it  is  expofed,  are  to  the  medical  practitioner.  A 
farrier  who  has  ftudied  his  art  fcientifically,  is  as  much 
fuperior  to  the  ignorant  empiric,  to  whofe  mercy  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  horfes  and  cattle  are  ufuaily  intrud¬ 
ed  ;  as  the  regular  phyfician  to  the  illiterate  quack, 
who  puffs  off  his  pernicious  noftruras  in  every  newf- 
paper,  and  enriches  himfelf,  by  iinpoftng  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  and  folly  of  the  public.  The  necefiity  of  a  regular 
education  to  the  farrier,  as  well  as  to  the  furgeon  or  pby- 
fioian,  which  had  long  been  feen,  has  led  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  veterinary  fchools-,  at  firft  in  France,  and  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  years  in  England.  Of  thel'e  we  lhall  pre- 
fentlv  give  an  account. 

To  the  farmer  and  country  gentleman  this  fubject 
muft  be  highly  interefting.  They  will  find  their  ac¬ 
count  in  being  able  themfelves  to  fuperintend  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  horfes,  dogs,  Iheep,  and  cattle,  fo  as 
bell  to  preferve  their  health,  and  relieve  their  difeafes, 
without  relying  implicity  on  their  grooms,  huntfmen, 
and  farriers,  herdfmen  and  cattle-doftors,  who  are  pro¬ 
bably  either  notorioufly  ignorant,  or  are  induced  from 
interefted  views,  or  a  fellow-feeling,  to  prolong  the  cure, 
and  pick  the  pockets  of  their  mafters  (a).  Thefe 
gentlemen  therefore  cannot  employ  a  part  of  their 
leifure  time  to  greater  advantage  than  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  difeafes  of  domeftic  animals. 

The  medical  praftitioner  who  wifhes  to  derive  an 
advantage  from  analogy  in  fome  of  the  obfeure  difeafes 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  fubjeft,  and  which  would 
probably  receive  confiderable  elucidation  from  a  com- 
parifon  with  fimilar  difeafes  that  affeft  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals,  muft  engage  with  peculiar  intereft,  in  a  refearch 
that  promifes  fo  well  to  repay  his  labour.  “  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  (fay  the  editors  of  a  well-condufted 
medical  journal),  that  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  cattle,  and 
Iheep,  which  occur  fo  frequently,  and  are  fo  ferioufly 
lamented,  (hould  be  fo  imperfeftly  underftood.  No 
greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  phyfical  fcience 
than  a  complete  hiftory  of  the  difeafes  of  our  domeftic 
animals,  efpecially  if  given  by  any  one  endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  with  fuperior  acutenefq  and  a  talent  for  oblerva- 
tion,  improved  by  habit  and  experience  ;  who  could 
deferibe  the  fymptoms  and  appearances  of  the  different 
diforders,  point  out  the  analogies  with  thofe  incident  to 
the  human  body,  deleft  thofe  minute  circumftances 
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which  ferve  to  diftinguilh  them,  clafs  them  under  their  Introduc- 
proper  heads,  and  correft  all  the  confufion  in  which  tion. 
they  now  lie  involved.  Veterinary  medicine  has  lately  v~" 
occupied  fome  (hare  of  attention,  chiefly  as  relating  to 
horles,  and  as  a  diftinft  purfuit  from  the  general  ftudy 
of  all  the  difeafes  of  animals,  but  confidered  apart  from 
any  relation  or  inquiry  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
morbid  ftates  of  the  human  fyftem.  It  is  in  this  laft  «  g.din. 
point  of  view,  that  comparative  pathology  feems  to  offer  Med.  and 
fo  many  fubjefts  worthy  inveftigation  ;  and,  when  look-  Sur.Journ. 
ed  upon  in  this  light,  it  ftrikes  us  as  one  of  thofe  ftudies  v°1-  ** 
quee  ad  nos  pertinent ,  et  quz  nefeire  malum  ejl  *.  P‘ 

We  lhall  fee,  from  the  hiftorical  fketch  of  farriery,  Farriery 
which  will  immediately  be  given,  that  the  art  never  niuch  in- 
made  any  confiderable  progrefs,  or  affumed  any  thing  debte<1  t0 
like  a  fcientific  form,  till  it  attrafted  the  attention  of™^‘Cal 
men  who  had  made  the  human  economy  their  ftudy. 

Almoft  the  only  rational  improvement-,  that  have  been 
made  in  the  art,  were  either  fuggefted  or  carried  into 
effeft  by  medical  men  ;  and  nothing  will  contribute  fo 
much  to  its  perfection  as  the  intereft  which  the  profef- 
fion  has  lately  fhevved  to  it,  and  the  attention  that  has 
of  late  been  paid  to  the  ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  pathology.  IO 

The  healing  art  in  general  muft  profit  by  this.  Analogy 
There  is  not  only  an  intimate  conneftion  between  theb.etw^®nf 
ftrufture  of  man  and  that  of  the  inferior  animals  ;  but,  of  man  "and 
efpecially  in  thofe  that  have  been  domefticated,  .the  dif- of  animals, 
eafes  of  both  are  nearly  allied. 

The  murrains,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  fo  frequently  attacked  the  horned  cattle  through¬ 
out  almoft  all  Europe,  nearly  depopulating  moft  of  the 
farms,  are  very  analogous  to  fome  of  the  epidemic  dif¬ 
eafes  of  man  ;  and  peftilential  difeafes  among  cattle, 
have  not  unfrequently  been  the  forerunners  of  fimilar 
epidemics  among  the  human  race.  Homer,  in  de- 
feribing  the  plague  that  haraffed  the  Grecian  camp,  in 
confequence  of  the  affront  given  by  Agamemnon  to  the 
prieft  of  Apollo,  fays  that  the  domeftic  animals  were 
firft  affefted. 

O Vftjx;  flit  X(>Zrtt  KXl  XVtXf 
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“  On  mules  and  dogs  th’  infeftion  firft  began, 

“  And  laft  the  vengeful  arrows  fix’d  in  man.” 

Pope. 

The  plague  of  boils  that  raged  among  the  Egyptians 
(Exod.  ix.  10.)  affefted  both  man  and  beaft.  Similar 
inftances  are  related  both  by  facred  and  profane  hifto- 
rians. 

Almoft  the  whole  tribe  of  inflammations,  even  the 
gout  (according  to  Van  Swieten),  are  found  to  affeft 
the  domeftic  animals,  are  produced  by  the  fame  caufcs, 
3  G  2  and 


(a)  It  may  be  thought  by  fome,  that  we  have  gone  to  far  in  aocufing  the  farriers  and  grooms,  &c.  of  having 
a  fellow-feeling  ;  but,  when  it  is  known,  that  “  a  part  of  every  (hiling  paid  to  common  farriers,  is  in  fome 
ftiape  returned  to  the  groom,  as  a  fee  or  perquifite  j”  that  “  the  fervant  receives  at  leaft  five  per  cent,  from  the 
farrier  on  every  bill  paid  by  his  mafter  j”  and  that  “  if  a  horfe  dies  under  the  care  of  a  farrier,  he  generally  be¬ 
comes  the  property  of  the  groom  (See  Veterinary  Tranfaftions,  N°  1.  Introduction)  j  it  will  be  allowed  that 
there  is  fome  ground  for  the  furmife. 
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Introduc-  and  yield  to  the  lame  treatment  33  in  the  human 
tion-  fyftem. 

v  Domeftic  animals  are  firt>j e<£t  to  eruptive  difeafes, 

both  chronic,  and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  fever  j  and 
both  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  by  which  man  is  affe&ed. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  fmallpox  fometimes  rages 
among  fheep,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter  ;  and  a  com¬ 
plaint  very  like  the  mealies  often  attacks  fwine.  Some 
of  them  are  transferable  to  man  ;  and  to  this  trans¬ 
ference  in  the  cafe  of  the  cowpox,  a  bleffing  which  will 
render  immortal  the  name  of  Jenner,  we  owe  the 
probable  annihilation  of  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  pells 
that  ever  affeCted  the  human  race. 

Scrofula  and  confumption  attack  monkeys.  Apo¬ 
plexy,  epilepfy,  and  many  others  of  what  are  called  tter- 
vous  difeafes,  indigeltion,  and  even  mental  derangement, 
are  not  uncommon  among  domeftic  animals ;  fpafmcdic 
affections  are  very  frequent  among  them;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  for  one  cafe  of  tetanus  or  locked  jaw  among  the 
human  fpecies  in  thefe  climates,  there  are  ten  or  twenty 
among  horfes. 

The  analogy  might  be  purfued  much  farther  ;  but 
what  has  been  Hated  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  advantages 
that  medical  men  may  derive  from  the  ftudy  of  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine.  Many  obfcure  and  dangerous  difeafes 
may  thus  in  time  be  illuftrated  or  mitigated  ;  and  the 
effeCt  of  doubtful  remedies  may  be  afcertained  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  inferior  animals.  For,  though  there 
are  a  few  inftances  of  different  effeCts  following  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  fame  medicines  in  man  and  animals  $ 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  analogy  is  nearly  as  complete 
jj  with  refpeCt  to  remedies  as  difeafes  (b). 

A  farrier  It  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
thould  be  ^  reafoning,  and  much  of  the  treatment,  in  the  difeafes  of 
with2^^  an*ma^s  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  man,  and,  of 
sine.  '  c°urfe,  that  the  veterinary  practitioner  will  gain  much 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  medicine.  Were 
the  praftitioners  in  farriery  generally  inftruCted  in  the 
principles  of  medicine,  little  more  would  be  required 
in  a  treatife  on  farriery,  than  to  point  out  the  difference 
in  the  ftruCture  and  funClions  of  domeftic  animals,  tode- 
fcribe  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  thefe,  and  to  mark  the 
varieties  that  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve  in  the  treatment 
of  difeafe  and  the  adminiftration  of  remedies.  But,  as 
many  of  thefe  gentlemen  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
attending  medical  leClures,  and  moft  of  them  have  not 
received  an  education  that  would  enable  them  to  under- 
ftand  the  language  in  which  medical  writings  are  ufual- 
ly  compofed  ;  it  becomes  necelfary  in  a  treatife  of  this 
kind  to  accommodate  the  language  to  the  tafte  and 
capacity  of  general  readers,  and  to  introduce  much 
that  will  be  found  in  other  articles  on  fubjeCts  connect¬ 
ed  with  medicine.  To  prevent  repetition,  as  much  as 
poflible,  and  to  avoid  fwelling  this  article  to  a  greater 
length  than  is  necelfary,  we  (hall,  however,  where  the 
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fimilarity  of  the  fubjeCt  will  admit  of  ft,  occalionally  Introdat- 
refer  to  fome  of  the  medical  articles  in  this  dictionary.  tion. 

The  fuccefsful  pra&ice  of  farriery,  like  that  of  medi-  ' - v— ' 

cine  in  general,  requires  that  the  pra&itioner  (houldK  Iz,  , 
poffefs  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  fuf-req°^lte  fo* 
ficient  to  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  managingthe  veteri- 
horfes  and  cattle  ;  this  indeed,  to  a  perfon  of  a  ftrono-nary  prac- 
mind,  and  attentive  obfervation,  will  furnilh  a  confided  titioner* 
able  number  of  faCts,  with  refpeCt  to  the  fymptoms  and 
progrefs  of  the  difeafes  to  which  domeftic  animals  are 
fubjeCt.  But,  to  mark  the  minute  differences  between 
fuch  as  referable  each  other,  to  inveftigate  their  caufes, 
and  to  contrive  a  rational  mode  of  treatment,  requires 
a  much  greater  (hare  of  abilities,  and  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  information,  than  we  can  expeCt  to  find  among 
grooms  and  fhepherds,  or  falls  to  the  lot  of  moft  of 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  farriers  and  cattle-doCtors. 

It  muft  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  no  Anatomy 
praCtice  either  in  medicine  or  farriery  can  be  rational,  anffphyfi- 
but  fuch  as  is  founded  on  a  comprehenfive  knowledge 
of  the  ftruCture  and  fundtions  of  thofe  animals,  the 
treatment  of  whole  difeafes  is  the  objedt  of  that  prac¬ 
tice.  The  firft  thing,  therefore,  neceffary  to  the  vete¬ 
rinary  praftitioner  is,  to  acquire  fome  idea  of  the  ana- 
tomical  ftruCture  of  the  domeftic  animals.  We  have  al¬ 
ready,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the  article  Anatomy,  giv¬ 
en  a  general  account  of  the  ftruCture  of  quadrupeds  ; 
and  in  exemplifying  this,  in  the  chapter  on  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  a  dog ,  we  pointed  out  the  moft  ftriking  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  animal  ;  as  we 
have  done  with  refpeCt  to  ruminating  animals,  viz- 
the  cow  and  (heep,  in  the  fucceeding  chapter  of  that 
part.  To  that  article  we  muft  refer  our  readers  for  the 
anatomical  part  of  our  fubjeCt,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
ox,  the  fheep,  and  the  dog.  It  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pedted,  that  a  defeription  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  horfe 
ftiould  be  given  in  this  article  ;  but  this  defeription 
muft,  in  general,  be  concife,  as  the  nature  of  our  plan 
prevents  us  from  enlarging  on  the  fubjeCt,  excepting  in 
thofe  parts  where  a  pretty  minute  knowledge  appears 
to  be  neceffary. 

Thofe  who  vvifti  to  ftudy  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe 
minutely,  may  confult  Viter’s  Medicine  Veterinaire, 
tom.  i.  ;  Blaine’s  Outlines,  and  Stubb’s  elegant  work 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe. 

The  praditioner  ftiould  take  every  opportunity  of  in- 
fpeCting  the  bodies  of  thofe  animals  that  die  of  difeafes, 
which  are  very  important,  or  which  are  not  very  well 
underftood.  Morbid  diffedtions  often  throw  confider¬ 
able  light  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  difeafes  ;  and 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  with  refpeCt  to  domeftic 
animals,  thefe  diffeCtions  are  very  eafy,  and  are  not  ob- 
ftruCted  by  thofe  abfurd  prejudices  which,  efpecially  in 
this  country,  are  oppofed  to  the  diffeCtion  of  human  bo¬ 
dies.  In  treating  of  the  difeafes  of  domeftic  animals,  in 


(B)  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  cafes  of  anomaly  in  the  effedt  of  remedies  is  that  of  arfenic,  which,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  few  grains  will  prove  a  deadly  poifon  to  man  and  moft  animals,  but  may  be  given  with  impunity  to 
horfes  to  the  amount  of  two  drams  or  more.  The  ftory  of  the  different  tffedls  of  antimony ,  on  hogs  and  monkrf 
is  well  known.  See  Antimony.  As  to  the  example  of  white  vitriol (fulphate  of  zinc),  which  proves  emetic  in 
the  human  fubjeCt,  but  produces  no  fuch  effedt  in  the  horfe  ;  it  is  owing  to  the  different  ftruClure  of  the  ftomach 
in  this  animal,  by  which  he  is  incapable  of  vomiting.  Colocynthis,  or  bitter  apple ,  is  well  known  to  be  a  moll, 
violent  purgative  to  man ,  but  in  the  horfe  it  has  produced  no  effeCt,  in  the  enormous  dofe  of  four  ounces . 
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a  future  part  of  thfs  article,  we  fhall  give  a  concife 
view  of  the  appearances  on  diffeflion,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  afcertained,  whenever  they  tend  to  illuftrate 
the  nature,  caufes,  or  treatment  of  the  difeafe  under 
confideration. 

The  ftudy  of  the  functions  of  domeftic  animals  ought 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  their  ftru&ure  ;  and 
the  ftudent  will  find  it  of  confiderable  advantage,  to 
compare  the  funftions  of  thefe  animals  with  thofe  of 
man.  This  comparative  view  will  be  given  in  fome  fu¬ 
ture  article.  In  the  prefen t  treatife,  we  can  only  fpeak 
of  the  functions  of  demeftic  animals,  as  far  as  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  illuftrate  the  nature  or  the  treatment  of  their 
difeafes. 

The  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  animals  ought  to  form  a 
part  of  the  ftudies  of  the  veterinary  pra£litioner.  It  is 
a  fubjeft  that  is  not  only  highly  curious  and  intereft- 
ing,  but  extremely  ufeful.  We  find,  that  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  in  their  native  fields,  enjoy  a  ftate  of  health  and 
vigour,  which  is  interrupted  only  by  thofe  accidents  to 
which  a  life  of  liberty  and  wildnefs  may  expofe  them. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  received  under  the  prote&ion 
of  man,  that  they  become  fubjeft  to  difeafe.  It  is 
therefore  an  interefting  inquiry,  to  examine  into  their 
native  habits  j  as,  in  our  endeavours  to  preferve  their 
health,  we  Ihould,  as  nearly  as  is  compatible  with  conve¬ 
nience  and  economy,  imitate  the  habits  that  are  found  to 
prevail  amongft  thefe  animals  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  naturalift  todefcribethe  external  con¬ 
formation  of  thefe  animals,  and  the  advantages,  and  de¬ 
feats  dependant  on  it,  that  fit  or  difqualify  them  for 
the  various  purpofes,  for  which  they  are  deftined  under 
the  fervice  of  man  j  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  defcribe  the 
methods  of  breeding  thefe  animals  in  a  ftate  of  nature, 
and  how  far  this  may  be  improved  for  the  purpofes  of 
domeftication,  and  to  detail  the  method  of  training  and 
managing  them.  Many  of  thefe  circumftances  are 
treated  of  by  fome  of  the  writers  on  the  veterinary  art, 
in  a  complete  fyflem  of  which  they  ought  not  proper¬ 
ly  to  be  omitted.  We  (hall,  however,  not  treat  of  them 
in  this  article,  as,  according  to  the  plan  of  our  work, 
they  more  properly  fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Mammalia,  in  which  will  be  given  the  natural 
hiftory  of  all  quadrupeds. 

Chemiftry  muft  form  a  neceflary  part  of  the  ftudies 
of  every  man  who  engages  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
whether  human  or  veterinary,  as,  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  principles,  neither  the  functions  of  the  animal 
economy,  the  iptimate  ftructure  of  its  component  parts, 
nor  the  action  of  many  remedies,  can  be  properly  un- 
derftood.  In  the  article  Chemistry,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  abundant  matter  for  the  reader  to  make  himfelf 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  that  admirable  fci- 
ence. 

The  practitioner,  whether  of  human  or  veterinary 
medicine,  who  is  a  proficient  in  anatomy,  wants  but  a 
little  manual  dexterity,  and  fome  practical  experience, 
to  make  him  a  tolerable  furgeon.  The  operations  to  be 
performed  on  brutt9  are  few,  and  thefe  are  in  general 
very  clumfily  executed.  Humanity,  however,  as  well 
as  prudence,  will  readily  point  out  to  the  farrier  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  learning  the  belt  methods  of  performing  thefe 
operations  with  dexterity  and  defpatch,  fo  as  to  give 
the  leal!  pain  to  the  unfortunate  animals  that  are  placed 
under  his  caie.  We  (hall  defcribe  the  ufual  operations 


immediately  after 
horfe. 
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It  is  of  confiderable  confequence,  that  the  perfon  “ 
who  undertakes  the  management  of  domeftic  animals,  „  1^1 

Ihould  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  thofe  circumftan- ^e,0i0* 
ces  which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be  moft  favourable S> 
to  the  prefervation  of  their  health,  and  the  prevention 
of  their  difeafes.  This  fubjeft  forms  w  hat  may  be  cal¬ 
led  veterinary  htjgeiology  ;  and  will  be  confidered  at 
fome  length  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  article.  l8 

Before  the  praClitioner  can  attempt  to  remove  or  al- Materia 
leviate  the  difeafes  to  which  domeftic  animals  are  fub- medica, 
jed,  he  muft  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
medies  employed  for  that  purpofe,  their  nature,  ufes, 
and  dofes,  as  adapted  to  the  different  animals,  in  vari¬ 
ous  fituations,  and  various  difeafes  •,  with  the  methods 
of  preparing  and  compounding  them  into  the  feveral 
forms  that  are  ufually  employed  j  and  with  the  belt 
means  of  adminiftering  them.  This  comprehends  what 
is  called  the  veterinary  materia  medico,  and  will  form 
the  fubjeCt  of  our  fifth  part. 

With  this  previous  knowledge,  the  veterinary  ftu- Practice, 
dent  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  confideration  of  the 
difeafes,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  fixtb  part  of 
our  article.  He  muft  be  particularly  attentive  to  the 
fymptoms  of  each  difeafe,  as,  on  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  thefe,  will  depend  the  means  of  diftinguifhing  thofe 
complaints,  which  upon  a  fuperficial  view  bear  con¬ 
fiderable  refemblance  to  each  other,  but  which  require 
a  very  different,  and  perhaps  oppofite  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  He  muft  attend  to  the  greater  or  lefs  violence 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  to  the  nature  of  the  part  which 
they  attack,  and  to  the  greater  or  lefs  rapidity  of  their 
progrefs  ;  as  thefe  circumftances  muft  confiderably  in¬ 
fluence  the  judgment  he  is  to  form  of  the  danger,  and 
probable  termination,  of  the  difeafe.  He  mulf,  as  far 
as  poflible,  invertigate  the  caufcs,  that  appear  to  have 
produced  the  difeafe  in  queftion,  or  which  Item  to  ag¬ 
gravate  or  keep  up  the  morbid  fymptoms  ;  as  on  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  thefe  caufes,  muft  depend  the 
only  rational  and  fcientific  method  of  cure.  Laftly, 
he  muft  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  treatment 
that  experience  has  found  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  cure 
of  each  particular  difeafe,  as  well  as  with  that  which 
has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  little  or  no  advan- 
tage. 

As  the  proper  means  of  attaining  the  beft  informa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  we  lhall  here  give 
Mr  Blaine’s  inltrudlions  on  this  point. 

“  The  mode  in  which  any  art  is  attained,  muft  be  in 
a  great  meafure  direfted  by  the  future  views  of  the 
learners.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  three  diftinft. 
clafles  of  perfons,  who  are  likely  to  ftudy  this  branch  of 
ufeful  knowledge.  The  firft  are  perfons  of  enlarged 
minds,  and  extended  fortunes.  The  fecond  arc  l'ur- 
geons,  whofe  fituatien  in  country  villages  may  render 
their  fervices  in  this  art  highly  ufeful,  upon  occafions 
when  no  farrier  is  at  hand,  or,  in  the  end,  in  cafes  in 
which  farriers  of  the  common  clafs  are  unable  to  judge,. 

The  third  are  farriers  themfelves,  or  perfons  intending 
to  prnfefs  veterinary  medicine. 

“  Gentlemen  and  amateurs,  who  wifti  to  accumulate 
information  on  this  curious  and  interefting  fubjcA, 
within  the  reach  of  the  veterinary  college,  will  find 
their  account  in  attending  a  ccurfe  of  leisures  there  ;  if 

not. 
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IntrocUie-  not,  they  fhould  apply  themfclves  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
tion.  more  general  parts  of  the  body,  both  of  the  human  and 

v  animal  $  the  latter,  I  hope,  they  may  attain  by  the  fol¬ 

lowing  Iheets.  They  may  dired  the  collar-maker, 
huntfman,  or  tanner,  to  cut  up  their  dead  horfes  in 
their  prefence.  They  may  ftudy  phyfiology  in  a  plea- 
fant  and  interefting  manner,  from  the  ingenious  work 
on  this  fubjed  by  Mr  Saumarez.  The  lighter  parts  of 
the  veterinary  art  may  be  acquired  with  pltafure,  from 
the  elegant  publication  of  Mr  Richard  Lawrence  of 
Birmingham,  and  a  courfe  of  chemiftry  will  amply  re¬ 
ward  them  for  their  pains  in  acquiring  it. 

“  A  good  furgeon  has  travelled  three-fourths  of  the 
road  towards  making  a  good  veterinarian,  but  he  muft 
diligently  travel  the  remainder  to  arrive  at  excellence. 
He  muft  by  no  means  fit  down  contented  with  the  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  human  and  brute  ;  which,  if  he  does, 
will  lead  him  into  very  great  error  ;  for  though  this 
analogy  is  in  fome  cafes  very  ftriking,  yet  there  are 
others  in  which  the  fimilarity  fails,  and  he  is  left  to  aft 
upon  other  principles.  Hence  in  thofe  difeafes  that  are 
conquered  or  mitigated  by  vomiting  in  the  human  ;  in 
the  horfe  he  muft  purfue  another  mode  of  treatment. 
In  acute  difeafes  removed  by  purging  in  the  human,  his 
attempts  on  the  horfe  would  probably  fail  ;  as  before 
the  effeds  were  produced,  the  animal  might  be  paft  re¬ 
lief.  It  muft  be  remembered  that  the  operations  of  me¬ 
dicines  are  very  different  in  the  one,  and  the  other.  It 
is  not  fufficient  that  a  furgeon  has  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  human  frame  ;  he  muft  be  equally  conver- 
fant  with  the  animal  he  treats,  or  he  will  treat  in  vain  ; 
particularly  thofe  difeafes  originating  in  a  peculiarity  of 
form  from  the  human,  as  all  the  difeafes  of  the  feet. 
He  fhould  make  himfelf  particularly  converfant  with  the 
fpecific  difeafes  of  the  horfe,  which  bear  no  analogy  to  any 
thing  in  the  human  body  j  as  farcy,  glanders,  ftrangles, 
greafe,  &c.  From  the  great  ftrength  of  the  arterial 
fyftem,  he  muft  ever  be  aware  how  prone  the  difeafes 
of  the  horfe  are  to  a  rapid  termination,  and  hence  that 
his  treatment  muft  be  decifive  and  energetic  ;  therefore, 
in  all  cafes,  he  muft  be  very  attentive  to  diagnoftics. 
But  what  will  much  embarrafs  a  furgeon  in  pradifing 
the  veterinary  art,  will  be  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
general  ufages,  nomenclature,  and  idiom,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  it,  among  grooms  and  farriers  j  without  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  which,  thefe  people  at  once  deted  and 
defpife  the  praditioner.  It  Ihould  be  the  bufinefs  there¬ 
fore  of  the  furgeon,  with  his  other  acquifitions,  to  learn 
their  manners,  and  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
their  terms.  The  third  clafs  of  perfons,  either  farriers 
already  pradifing,  or  perfons  intending  to  pradife,  will 
eafily  gain  that.  When  it  is  in  their  power,  I  would  ad- 
vife  their  taking  the  advantage  of  the  veterinary  col¬ 
lege  ;  but  when  they  cannot,  I  would  recommend  the 
rofecution  of  their  ftudies  in  a  regular  manner.  Begin 
y  firft  reading  fome  general  defcription  of  the  human 
body,  fuch  as  Symond’s  Anatomy,  or  the  anatomical 
part  of  the  prefent  work,  carefully  ;  let  them  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fundions  and  ufes  of  the  parts,  particularly 
where  the  fame  ufes  are  brought  about  by  a  variation  in 
ftrudure  ;  this  enlarges  the  mind,  and  prepares  it  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefits  of  diffedion,  which  fhould  now  be 
proceeded  to.  Any  fmall  animal  may  be  firft  differed, 
to  enable  the  leafner  to  ufe  his  inftruments  properly. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  diffed  the  horfe  with  fome 
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authorities  by  him,  which  will  aflift  him  at  firft  to  make  Ir.troduc- 
out  parts,  but  too  fcrupulous  an  attention  to  numerous  tion. 
defcriptions  will  only  bewilder.  The  neceffary  inftruc-  V 
tions  for  diffedion,  and  the  prefervation  of  parts,  may 
be  gained,  by  a  recourfe  to  Poole’s  Anatomical  Inftruc- 
tor,  which  is  profeffedly  written  to  inftrud  the  pupil 
in  thefe  particulars.  When  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  animal  in  health,  he  fhould 
take  every  opportunity  of  examining  difealcd  appear¬ 
ances,  which  are  feldom  wanting  at  the  tan-yard  or  the 
kennel.  He  Ihould  now  make  himfelf  acquainted  more 
intimately  with  phyfiology,  for  which  purpofe  he  may 
read  Haller’s  works  ;  there  is  at  prefent  a  tranflation 
of  Cuvier’s  Treatife  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  which 
he  may  likewife  avail  himfelf  of.  When  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  pathology,  as  at  prefent  received,  he 
may  perufe  the  older  authors  on  farriery  ;  tothis  fhould 
fucceed  a  knowledge  in  chemiftry,  preceded  by  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  materia  medica  •,  the  proper  works 
for  which  he  may  fee  by  a  reference  to  that  article,  and  *  BIcii?ie'> 
nothing  will  now  be  wanting,  but  experience  and  prac-  0li*l\neh 
tice  to  perfed  him  '°  ‘  'j0 

Since  the  eftablifhment  of  a  veterinary  fchool  in  Bri-  Means  of 
tain,  little  is  wanting  to  promote  the  progrefs  and  im- promoting  a 
provement  of  the  veterinary  art,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ^ 

difeafes  of  horfes.  But  the  art,  with  refped  to  the  me-0  amery” 
dical  treatment  of  other  animals,  is  ftill  in  the  moft  de¬ 
plorable  ftate  of  imperfection.  Propofals  have  been 
made  for  improving  cattle  medicine  •,  and  among  thefe 
we  think  the  following  of  Mr  John  Lawrence, entitled 
to  attention  ;  though,  probably  the  propofer’s  lift  of 
works  may  be  much  improved  and  enlarged,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  account  of  authors  which  will  be  immediate¬ 
ly  given.  _  .  2 1 

Mr  Lawrence’s  propofal  is  limply,  “  that  the  affair  of  Mr  Law¬ 
providing  the  country  with  regular-bred  furgeons,  forrel,ce’sPr°- 
the  pradice  of  cattle  medicine,  be  immediately  under- P0^’ 
taken  by  the  agricultural  focieties  ■,  at  leaft,  that  the 
experiment  be  made  by  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable, 
each  fociety  engaging  a  gentleman  of  that  defcription, 
at  a  fufficient  and  refpedable  annual  ftipend.  The  con- 
trad  may  run  in  fuch  form,  that  fhould  the  furgeon’s 
annual  emolument  from  pradice  come  ffiort  of  the  fti-  > 
pulated  fum,  the  deficiency  fhould  annually  be  made 
up  by  his  patrons  the  fociety.  No  perfon  to  be  engaged 
on  any  pretence,  but  who  fhall  have  received  the  ufual 
education  of  a  furgeon,  and  have  attended  the  hofpitals 
the  ufual  length  of  time.  A  feledion  of  Veterinary 
text-books  to  be  made,  and  the  books  purchafed  for  the 
ufe  of  the  furgeon,  but  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
fociety.  This  may  confift  of  Gibfon’s  laft  edition,  two 
vols.  Bracken,  Bartlett,  Ofmer,  Layard,  with  our  late 
writers ;  and  Lafoffe  and  Bourgelat  from  the  French, 
with  whatever  may  have  been  publiffied  fince  their  time, 
bv  authority  of  the  French  veterinary  fchools.  All  the 
members  of  the  fociety  and  their  connedions,  as  far  as 
their  influence  may  extend,  to  entruft  the  care  of  their 
difeafed  animals  to  the  furgeon  appointed,  at  a  fair  and 
liberal  charge  for  his  attendance  and  medicines.  The 
furgeon  to  keep  a  regular  hiftory  of  all  the  cafes  which 
fhall  come  under  his  infpedion,  including  the  prefumed 
caufes  and  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  with  the  probable 
methods  of  prevention,  his  mode  of  treatment,  a  particu¬ 
lar  detail  of  the  medicines  preferibed,  their  operation, 
with  every  relative  and  ufeful  remark  which  may  occur. 
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Hiftory.  A  clear  written  copy  of  fuch  veterinary  tranfa&ions,  to 

v -  be  delivered  annually,  and  on  a  certain  day,  to  the  fo- 

*  Law-  ciety,  to  remain  at  their  difpofal*.” 
rente  on  js  0f  confidtrable  conftquence  for  the  pra&itioner 

Cattl*i  to  be  informed  of  the  rile  and  progrefs  of  the  art 
Importance  which  he  profeffes,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
of  being  ac- cipal  authors  that  have  written  on  the  fubjeCh  We 
(hall  here,  therefore,  give  a  brief  (ketch  of  the  hiftory  of 
Farriery,  with  a  concife  view  of  the  writings  that  have 


qua  in  tea 
with  the 
hiftory. 
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appeared  from  the  earlieft  authentic  records  to  the  pre- 
fent  time  (1806). 

Though  we  ftiall  enumerate  all  the  authors  that 
have  written  profefledly  on  this  fubjeCt,  who  appear 
deferring  of  notice,  we  (hall  here  characterize  only 
the  general  treatifes,  referving  our  remarks  on  fuch 
works  as  have  appeared  on  individual  difeafes,  &c.  to 
that  part  of  our  treatife,  in  which  we  (hall  confider  thefe 
fubjeCts. 


Hiftory. 


PART  I.  HISTORY. 


Early  ^hi-  THE  early  hiftory  of  farriery,  as  of  every  other  art 
Itory  of  the  and  fcience,  is  involved  in  great  obfcurity.  We  (hall 
art  very  ob  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  the 
fcure‘  ancient  ftate  of  the  art,  or  to  fupply  the  want  of  faCts, 
by  conjedfures,  which,  however  rational,  can  lead  to  no 
certain  or  ufeful  conclufions. 

There  feems  no  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  probably  long  before,  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  exercifed  his  office  in  favour  of  the  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals,  as  well  as  of  man  }  and  Galen  feems  to  have  been 
well  (killed  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  fome  of 
14  the  difeafes  of  animals. 

Columella.  Perhaps  the  earlieft  authentic  writings  on  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  veterinary  art,  now  extant,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Columella,  the  celebrated  Roman  author  on 
hufbandrv,  who,  in  his  work  De  Re  Rujiica ,  has  given 
many  fenfible  directions  for  the  management  of  horfes 
and  cattle.  Columella  lived  about  the  fecund  century, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius,  or,  as 
fome  fay,  of  Claudius  Caefar. 

Gclfus.  It  is  undcrftood  that  Celfus,  the  elegant  imitator  of 

Hippocrates,  who  lived  fome  time  before  Columella, 
wrote  much  on  the  difeafes  of  animals  j  but  none  of  his 
writings  on  this  fubjeCt  have  furvived  the  general  wreck 
of  fcience  and  literature  that  accompanied  the  fall  of 
zg  the  Roman  empire. 

Vegetius.  We  have  no  certain  accounts  of  any  author  who 
wrote  exprefsly  on  this  fubjeCt  earlier  than  Vegetius, 
who  flourifhed,  as  is  fupooled,  fome  time  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  probably  during  the  reign  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Valentinian  the  third.  The  work  of  Vegetius,  De 
Arte  Veterinaria,  is  (till  confidered  as  extremely  valu¬ 
able,  as  it  has  handed  down  to  us  the  only  certain  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opinions  and  praCtice  of  the  early  practi¬ 
tioners  in  this  art.  The  body  of  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  compiled  from  the  moft  celebrated  Greek 
writers  on  the  fubjeCt.  It  is  divided  into  four  books ; 
the  prefaces  or  introductory  chapters  to  which  are 
■written  in  very  elegant  language. 

An  edition  of  Vegetiu3  was  publiftied  at  Bafil,  in 
1574;  and  the  work  has  been  tranflated  into  fevcral 
modern  languages.  Such  of  our  readers  as  with  for  a 
particular  account  of  the  contents  of  Vegetiui’s  treatife, 
will  find  a  copious  analyfis  of  it,  in  the  third  volume  of 
M.  Vitet’s  Medicine  Veterinaire. 

RueUfti  A  collection  of  fragments  of  ancient  writers  on  the 
collection.  veterinary  art,  was  made  by  Ruellius,  phvfician  to 
Francis  I.  king  of  France.  It  was  firft  publilhed  in 
Latin,  in  the  year  1530;  and  afterwards,  in  1637,  the 
original  Greek  was  publilhed.  The  writers  who  con¬ 


tributed  to  this  collection  were  chiefly  Ablyrtus,  Eu- 
melus,  Hierocles,  Petagonius,  and  Theomeftus.  Some 
part  of  this  collection  is  tolerably  good  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  be  a  ftrange  jumble  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  collected  without  judgment,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  without  tafte.  ,  28 

It  is  faid  that  Xenophon,  who  lived  three  or  four  Xenophon, 
hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  wrote  a  fmall 
treatife  in  twelve  chapters,  on  the  training,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  external  figure  of  horfes  5  but,  as  he  fays 
little  or  nothing  with  refpeCt  to  their  difeafes,  he  cannot 
properly  be  ranked  among  the  writers  on  veterinary 
medicine.  39 

A  blank  of  more  than  a  thoufand  years  now  occurs  Dark  ages, 
in  the  hiftory  of  farriery.  During  this  long  period  of 
darknefs,  ignorance,  and  barbarity,  the  veterinary  art, 
like  moft  others,  rather  went  back  than  advanced. 

During  fome  part  of  this  gloom,  however,  the  art  of 
(hoeing  horfes  with  iron  appears  to  have  been  invented  ; 
an  art  which  feems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
throw  the  management  of  this  noble  animal  into  the 
hands  of  a  fet  of  errant  blockheads,  who  were  now  firft 
called  farriers.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  a  difeuffion 
of  the  medical  pretenfions  of  thefe  guardians  of  the 
health  of  horfes.  They  have  been  amply  commented 
on,  by  fome  of  the  belt  writers  on  the  fubjeCt  of  far¬ 
riery,  as  Gibfon,  Bracken,  Lafofle,  and  particularly 
Mr  John  Lawrence,  to  whofe  ufeful  and  humane  trea¬ 
tife  on  horfes  we  refer  our  readers  for  fome  very  fpirited 
remarks  on  the  fubjeCt. 

The  firft  modern  writer  on  farriery,  whom  we  can  Ruioi. 
mention,  is  Carlo  Ruini,  an  Italian,  who,  in  1618,  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  Venice  his  Anatomia  del  Cavallo.  1  his  work, 
of  which  very  few  copies  are  now  to  be  found,  is  em- 
bellifhed  with  many  copperplates,  which,  for  the  time, 
when  they  were  engraved,  are  very  elegant.  It  is  faid 
that  many  fucceeding  writers  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
liorfe  have  been  indebted  to  them  for  moft  of  their 
figures.  #  3, 

We  now  come  to  a  period  at  which  the  veterinary  progrcf,  ot- 
art  began  to  aflume  foraething  of  a  fcientific  form,  farriery  in 
Many  writers  of  eminence  began  to  appear  both  in  France. 
France  and  England,  countries  which  have  been  the 
moft  diftinguifhed  for  their  attention  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  difeafes  of  domeftic  animals.  As  the  French 
writers  were  the  firft  who  did  any  thing  confiderable 
towards  the  improvement  of  farriery,  we  (hall  trace  the 
progrefs  of  the  art  in  that  country,  before  we  examine 
the  improvements  it  has  received  in  England.  51 

In  1698  Solleyfel  publilhed  bis  grand  work,  “  Zr  Solleyfel. 

par/aii 
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parfait  Marechalf  the  complete  Horfeman ,  a  work, 
■which  gained  its  author  a  high  reputation,  and  was 
long  the  only  guide,  as  well  in  farriery  as  in  the  ma¬ 
nege. 

M.  Solleyfel  was  principal  riding-mailer  in  France, 
and  this  fituation  led  him  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
difeafes  of  horfes ;  and  being  a  man  of  confiderable 
abilities,  and  enlightened  undemanding,  he  faw  the 
errors  that  prevailed  in  his  time  ;  and  his  genius  and 
experience  led  him  to  expofe  and  correct  them.  His 
pradlical  obfervations  and  remarks,  which  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  particularize  in  this  early  part  of  our  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  general  merit  confiderable  attention.  His  ob¬ 
fervations  on  the  external  figure  of  the  horfe,  and  of 
his  blemifhes  and  defers,  are  alfo  very  valuable.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  ingenious  author  had 
not  ftudied  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  as  he  would  then 
have  avoided  many  errors  and  much  falfe  reafoning, 
into  which  his  ignorance  of  anatomy  betrayed  him. 
Solleyfel’s  work  pafled  through  many  editions,  and  was 
tranflated  into  moll  of  the  modern  languages.  A  ver- 
fion  of  it  into  Englilh  was  executed  by  Sir  William 
Hope,  one  of  his  pupils,  early  in  the  x  8th  century. 

The  dreadful  havock  committed  by  the  murrains  or 
epidemic  difeafes  among  horned  cattle,  that  ravaged 
Europe  during  the  firft  half  of  the  i8th  century,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  medical  men,  and  thus  led  the 
way  to  a  greater  improvement  in  the  veterinary  art, 
than  it  had  ever  before  experienced.  Thefe  epidemics 
were  firft  defcribed  by  two  Italian  phyficians,  Ramaz- 
zini,  in  a  treatife  De  Contagione  Epidemica  ;  and  Lan- 
cifi,  phyfician  to  the  pope,  in  a  treatife  De  Bovina  Bejle. 
But  the  moll  celebrated  works  on  the  prevailing  epi¬ 
demic  feem  to  have  been  written  by  the  faculty  in 
France.  Among  the  firfl  appeared  a  memoir  by  M. 
Hermant,  phyfician  to  the  king. 

In  1746  was  publilhed  a  memoir  Sur  la  Maladie  Epi- 
demique  des  Boeufs  du  Vivarais,  by  the  celebrated  nofo- 
logift  Sauvages. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  firfl  Heps  were 
taken  towards  the  ellablifhment  of  fchools  for  the 
public  inftrudlion  of  praClitioners  in  farriery.  One  of 
the  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  was  the  veterinary  college 
of  Lyons. 

Over  this  inllitution  prefided  the  famous  Bourgelat, 
a  name  that  will  be  ever  refpeClable  in  the  hiltory  of 
farriery.  Befides  his  office  of  profeffnr  at  Lyons,  he 
was  infpeftor  general  of  the  veterinary  fchools  in 
France  ;  commiffary  general  to  the  royal  llables  ;  ho¬ 
norary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  M.  Bour¬ 
gelat  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  moll  of  his  works 
are  Hill  in  much  repute.  In  1752,  he  publilhed  Ele- 
tnens  d'Hippiatnque ,  “  Elements  of  Farriery,”  in 
3  vols.  The  firft  volume  is  divided  into  eight  chapters, 
comprehending  the  knowledge  of  the  horfe,  as  far  as 
regards  his  external  form.  The  firft  chapter  treats  of 
■the  denomination  and  divifion  of  the  parts  thatcompofe 
the  body  of  this  animal  ;  the  fecond  treats  of  the 
beauties  and  defefis  of  the  fore  part  of  the  horfe,  or 
what  the  French  writers  call  /’ Avant  Main  ;  the  third 
■treats  of  the  beauties  and  defeCls  of  the  feveral  parts 
■of  the  body  ;  the  fourth  of  the  beauties  and  defeCls  of 
the  hind  part  of  the  horfe,  or  I'Arricre  Main  ;  the  fifth, 
of  the  different  marks  of  horfes  j  the  fixth,  of  the  means 
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of  afcertaining  the  age  of  horfes  ;  the  feventh,  of  the  Hiftory. 
geometrical  proportions  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  eighth, "v 
of  Ihoeing. 

The  fecond  volume  defcribes  the  anatomy  of  the 
horfe,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  bones,  the  integuments, 
the  mufcles,  and  blood  veffels  ;  and  the  third  volume 
concludes  the  anatomy  with  a  defcription  of  the  parts 
that  compofe  the  head  and  cheft. 

In  1765,  M.  Bourgelat’s  materia  medica,  fortheufe  of 
the  veterinary  pupils,  came  out.  Soon  after  was  publilhed 
his  Elementary  Treatife  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horfe, 
which  is  the  moll  complete  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  yet  appeared.  In  1766  he  publilhed  his  Element¬ 
ary  Botanical  Demonllrations,  for  the  ufe  of  the  pupils 
of  the  veterinary  college.  He  likewife  gave  to  the 
world  a  treatife  on  bandages  applicable  to  the  horfe. 

M.  Bourgelat  alfo  furnilhed  many  of  the  bell  articles 
on  farriery  for  the  French  Encyclopedie.  ^ 

About  this  time  appeared  a  number  of  works  on  theEuffon  and 
manege,  and  on  natural  hiftory,  particularly  a  work  by  Daubenton. 
M.  de  la  Guerincere,  entitled  Ecole  de  Cavalerie,  and 
the  celebrated  natural  hiftory  by  M.  de  Buffon  and 
Daubenton  ;  but  as  thefe  works  have  little  connexion 
with  the  difeafes  of  animals,  which  they  mention  only 
incidentally,  we  lhall  not  here  particularize  their  con¬ 
tents. 

Contemporary  with  Bourgelat,  and  equal  to  him  in  Lafoffe  the 
celebrity,  flouriflied  Lafoffe  the  Elder,  a  member  of  Elder, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  farrier  to 
the  king  of  France.  He  made  many  difcoveries,  and 
introduced  feveral  valuable  improvements  in  the  art  of 
farriery,  particularly  an  improved  method  of  Ihoeing, 
and  a  treatife  on  the  glanders.  Thefe  were  at  firft 
communicated  in  the  form  of  memoirs  to  the  French 
academy,  and  publilhed  in  their  annals.  They  were 
afterwards  collected  in  1754  into  one  volume,  under 
the  title  of  Obfervations  et  Decouvertes  Faites  fur  des 
Chevaux  ;  “  Obfervations  and  Difcoveries  on  Horfes.” 

We  lhall  have  occafion,  in  future  parts  of  our  article, 
to  confider  the  merits  of  thefe  memoirs,  which  were 
well  received,  and  have  contributed  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  farriery. 

The  elder  Lafoffe  alfo  wrote  fome  of  the  articles  on 
farriery  in  the  Encyclopedie.  39 

He  was  foon  followed  by  his  fon  Lafoffe  the  Lafoffe  the 
Younger,  who  occupied  the  fame  poll  as  his  father, Younger, 
and  has  acquired  much  reputation,  by  following  his 
Heps,  and  extending  his  improvements.  He  publilhed 
in  1 7 66,  his  Guide  de  Marechal ;  or  “  Farrier’s  Guide;” 
a  work  well  known  in  this  country,  though  it  has 
never,  we  believe,  appeared  in  an  Englilh  drefs.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  treating,  ift,  Of  the  means  of 
afcertaining  the  age  cf  horfes,  and  a  fuccindt  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  parts  ;  2d,  Of  the  blunders  and 
tricks  of  farriers ;  3d,  Of  the  internal  difeafes  of  the 


horfe  ;  4th,  Of  the  external  difeafes,  and  the  moll  im¬ 


portant  operations ;  and,  5th,  Of  Ihoeing.  This  work 
is  charafterized  by  M.  Vitet,  as  one  of  the  moll  accu¬ 
rate,  fimpleft,  and  moll  precife ,  that  had  ever  appeared. 
The  anatomical  part  of  the  work  is  Ihort,  but  compre- 
henfive,  and  is  illuftrated  by  fome  tolerably  good  plates. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  fort  of  text-book  to  a  courfe 
of  leisures  on  farriery,  which  were  afterwards,  in  1772, 
publilhed  in  a  fuperb  form,  with  65  coloured  plates, 
under  the  title  of  Cours  de  Hippiatnque ;  or  11  Courfe 
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Hiltory,  of  Farriery.”  This  work  is  extremely  fcarce  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  where,  according  to  Mr  Blaine,  there  are  only 
three  copies  of  it ;  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Woolwich  ;  another  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Mr  Mathaifa,  ci-devant  pupil  of  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  ;  and  he  believes  Mr  Morecroft  has  a  third. 

But  the  principal  work  of  the  younger  Lafoffe  is  his 
Diciionaire  d'  Hippiatrique,  in  four  volumes,  which  is 
little  known  in  this  country,  and  which  we  have  not 
feen.  Mr  Blaine  calls  it  “  the  belt  practical  fyftem 
of  farriery  that  had  ever  appeared.” 

In  1803  was  publilhed  an  abridgement  of  M.  Lafoffe’s 
Guide,  of  which  an  Englifh  tranflation  has  lately  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  of  The  Veterinarian’s  Pocket 
Manual.  It  is  a  ufeful  little  book,  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  author  or  tranflator  had  not  obferved  a  more  metho¬ 
dical  arrangement. 

Though,  for  the  fake  of  uniformity,  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  younger  Lafoffe  immediately  after  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  there  were  many  works  publilhed  in  France  be¬ 
tween  the  Memoirs  and  the  Guide. 

In  17 55,  M.  Garfault  publilhed  his  Nouveau  parfait 
Marechal ,  an  improvement  on  the  Parfait  Marechal  of 
Solleyfel.  It  is  divided  into  feven  treatifes  •,  on  the 
Conformation  of  the  Horfe  ;  on  Haras,  or  on  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Breeding  ;  on  Stables  ;  on  the  Difeafes  of 
Horfes  ;  on  Operations  •,  on  Shoeing  ;  and  on  Horfe 
Medicines.  This  work  is  not  without  defedls,  but,  for 
the  mod  part,  it  is  very  good,  and  by  no  means  de- 
ferves  the  brief  charadler  given  of  it  by  Mr  Blaine  in 
his  Hillory  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  that  it  “  does  not 
feem  to  merit  any  diflinflion  in  this  place.” 

The  articles  on  farriery  in  the  Encyclopi  die  that 
had  been  written  by  Bourgelat  and  Genfon,  called  forth 
a  work  from  M.  Ronden,  fenior,  farrier  to  the  larger 
{tables  of  the  king  ;  who,  in  1759,  publillied  Obferva- 
tions  fur  les  Articles  de  l'  F.ncyciopedie  concernatit  hi 
Marechal/erie.  They  appear  to  be  ingenious,  and  con¬ 
tain  much  practical  information. 

In  1763  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  work  on  agricul¬ 
ture  in  two  volumes  4to,  entitled,  La  Nouvelle  Maifon 
Rvfique ,  which  contains  much  ufeful  matter  refpe<fting 
the  breeding,  management,  and  difeafes  of  dometlic 
animals,  as  well  fowls  as  quadrupeds. 

The  contagious  epidemics  among  horned  cattle  dill 
appeared  occafionallv  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  and  many  effays  were  written  on  them  by  va¬ 
rious  phyficians,  particularly  by  M.  Bovand  of  Befan- 
gon,  in  17 66;  by  M.  Leclerc  and  M.  Barbaret,  of 
Paris,  in  the  fame  year. 

In  1768  Daubenton,  the  celebrated  naturalid,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  publilhed  a  memoir  on  the  mechanifm 
of  rumination  in  fheep  ;  and  in  1769,  appeared  a  (mall 
volume  entitled  La  Medicine  des  Betes  a  L.aine  ;  “  the 
Medical  Treatment  of  Sheep.” 

Between  1776  and  1782,  M.  Vitet,  a  pbyfician  at 
Lyons,  publiliu d  his  Medicine  Velerinaire,  in  3  vols 
8vo.  of  which  the  fird  contains  a  pretty  full  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe  and  ox,  with  fome  judici¬ 
ous  remarks  on  the  beauties  and  defedls  of  both,  and  on 
fome  of  the  more  important  operations  to  which  they 
are  expofed  ;  the  fecond  tn  ats  of  the  difeafes  ot  horfes, 
Iheep,  and  cattle  ;  and  the  third  gives  an  account  of  the 
remedies  employed  in  veterinary  medicine  ;  and  ends 
with  a  copious  analylis  of  moll  of  the  continental  writ- 
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ings,  and  a  few  Englifh,  that  had  happened  on  the  Tub 
jeft,  from  Vegetius  to  1770. 

M.  Vitet’s  work  is,  for  the  mod  part,  a  compilation 
from  the  bell  writers  who  have  gone  before  him  ;  but 
as  he  had  read  much,  and  appears  to  have  fele&ed  with 
judgment,  his  book  is  one  of  thofe  which  may  be  con- 
fulted  with  advantage.  We  know  that  it  bears  a  high 
character  in  France,  and  is  often  quoted  with  rtfpeft. 

We  are  therefore  difpofed  to  rate  it  at  a  higher  value 
than  a  late  writer  has  done  •,  and  are  inclined  to  fufpttfl 
that  fome  of  thofe  who  affcdl  to  think  lightly  of  it  are 
indebted  to  it  for  much  more  than  the  “  names  of  many 
of  thofe  who  have  written  on  this  fubje£l.” 

Much  about  this  time,  but  in  what  precife  year  we  Rozier. 
cannot  fay,  the  abbe  Rozier,  well  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfque,  publilh¬ 
ed  his  Cours  d'  Agriculture  et  de  Medicine  Velerinaire  ; 
a  work  of  much  reputation  in  France,  but,  we  believe, 
little  known  on  this  fide  the  water.  ^ 

Another  work  appeared  about  this  time  on  the  epi- Paulet. 
demies  among  cattle,  entitled  Recherches  Hforiques  et 
Phijfques  fur  les  Maladies  Epizootiques  ;  “  Hidorical 
and  Philofophical  Refearches  refpefling  Epizootic  Dif¬ 
eafes,”  by  M.  Paulet.  It  contains  an  abridgement  of 
almoll  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  fubjeft,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  for  the  account  of  the  morbid  ap¬ 
pearances  that  were  difeovered  on  diffeflion. 

We  dull  finilh  our  account  of  French  writers  in  the 
words  of  Mr  Blaine.  4 6 

“  After  the  death  of  Bourgelat  and  Lafoffe,  we  hear  Hazard 
of  no  charadler  of  any  great  eminence  for  fome  years  Cha- 
but  it  appears,  that  firice  the  revolution,  the  fubjcdl  hasbert" 
again  been  more  diligently  lludied,  and  the  names  of 
Chabert  and  Huzard  Hand  forward.  Soon  after,  or 
about  the  time  above  alluded  to,  there  appeared  a  con- 
fiderable  work,  called,  The  Rational  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Farriery,  in  fix  volumes  ;  and 
very  foon  after,  a  Veterinary  Dictionary,  by  Buchon  ; 
but  it  has  no  merit  fuperior  to  that  of  Lafoffe.  In 
1787,  M.  Chabert  publilhed  a  Treatife  on  the  Mange 
of  Horfes  ;  fince  which  he  has  likewife  publillied  upon 
the  peripneumonia  of  black  cattle.  There  has  alfo  an- 
peared  an  Effav  on  tbe  Greafe  of  Horfes,  which  gained 
the  prize  medal  of  the  fociety  for  the  promoting  the 
health  of  animals;  to  which  is  joined  a  report  on  thick 
wind  and  on  broken  wind;  but  we  are  not  aware  who  is 
the  author.  In  1788,  there  came  out  a  treatife  on  the 
barns,  with  the  method  of  lh>eing,  cutting,  and  all  the 
leffer  operations,  tranflated  from  the  Spanitli  of  Hart¬ 
mann,  by  Huzard.  Likewife”  InllruCtions  and  Obfer- 
vations  on  Domeftic  Animals,”  with  remarks  on  the 
breeding,  rearing,  buying  and  felling  ;  with  an  analyfis 
of  previous  authors,  by  Chabert,  Handrin,  and  Huzaid. 

The  above  authors  have  alfo  publillied,  conjointly,  a 
Veterinary  Almanack,  containing  the  hillory  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  animal  medicine,  fince  the  eltablifhraent  of  the 
veterinary  fchools.  In  1791,  M.  Lampagieu  Lapole, 
veterinary  furgron,  publilhed  obfervatiuns  on  the  health 
of  the  animals  of  St  Domingo,  dcdicati  d  tn  the  veteri¬ 
nary  college  at  Alfort.  In  1797,  M.  Chabert  and 
M.  Huzard  publillied,  by  order  of  government,  a  treatife 
on  afeertainirg  the  exiflence  of  the  glanders,  the  means"'1- 
of  preventing  it,  and  defiriying  the  infection.  *”  p|o 

Before  we  detail  what  has  been  done  in  Biituin  for f.,rri 
the  advancement  of  the  art,  we  mud  take  a  curfory  il.e 
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view  of  the  principal  writings  that  appeared  during  the 
i8th  century  in  the  reft  of  Europe. 

In  1730,  Goelicke,  a  German,  publiftied  a  treatife 
in  4to,  De  Lue  Contagiofn  Bovium “  On  the  Contagi¬ 
ous  Difeafe  of  Cattle  in  which  the  fymptoms  of  the 
murrain  that  raged  in  Flanders  about  that  lime  are  well 
defcribed  }  and  there  are  added  the  appearances  on  dif- 
feXion. 

In  1734,  appeared  at  the  Hague  a  work  entitled 
La  parfciite  Connojjfance  des  Chevaux  ;  “  The  Complete 
Knowledge  of  Horfes  j”  by  John  Saunier,  and  Gafpard 
his  fon.  The  latter  boafts  of  this  work,  that  it  was 
drawn  up  from  the  leXures  of  his  father,  an  experi¬ 
enced  man  ;  and  that  it  contains  the  refult  of  numerous 
experiments  on  fubjeXs  of  every  defcription,  and  dif¬ 
eafes  of  every  fpecies  ;  that  it  is  the  labour  of  the  life  of 
two  men,  the  offspring  of  their  continual  application 
and  ftudy.  After  all  their  boafting,  however,  the  work 
of  Mynheers  Saunier  is  little  worth. 

In  174$  and  1746,  appeared  two  other  treatifes  on 
the  epidemic  of  cattle  by  Mauchard  and  Ens. 

In  1749,  the  illuftrious  and  indefatigable  Linne 
publilhed  at  Uplal  his  Pan  Suecicus ,  in  which  there  is 
little  that  relates  to  our  fubjeX,  if  we  except  a  table  of 
fuch  plants  as  are  eaten  or  refufed  by  the  domeftic  ani¬ 
mals,  which  is  curious  and  ufeful. 

Some  time  before  1756,  Frederic  Haftfer,  a  Swede, 
publiftied  InftruXions  for  Improving  the  Breed  of 
Sheep,  which  was  in  much  repute,  and  was  tranflated 
intp  French. 

In  1762,  M.  Reynier  of  Laufanne  publiftied  a  trea¬ 
tife  on  a  contagious  inflammatory  diforder  that  raged 
among  horfes  and  cattle,  and  which  the  Genevefe  call¬ 
ed  la  louvet.  This  will  be  confidered  hereafter. 

In  the  fame  year  there  appeared  at  Vienna  a  work 
on  the  epidemic  of  cattle  by  Dr  Pleneiz  j  and  in  1 765 
Mich.  Sagard  of  the  fame  city  publiftied  a  work  on  a 
contagious  diftemper  that  the  year  before  attacked  the 
cattle  in  the  circle  of  Iglaw  in  Moravia  \  and  was  at¬ 
tended  with  an  appearance  of  aphthous  crufts  in  the 
mouth. 

Of  late  veterinary  medicine  has  been  much  cultivat¬ 
ed  in  Spain,  where  the  works  of  Hartmann  are  held  in 
much  efteem.  In  that  country,  it  is  faid,  a  work  on 
farriery  in  nine  volumes  has  been  lately  publiftied  ;  but 
of  this  we  know  nothing. 

We  muft  not  clofe  our  account  of  continental  writers 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  illuftrious  Camper, 
wliofe  works  were  lately  colleXed  and  publiftied  at  Paris, 
Belides  a  long  defcription  of  the  ftruXure  of  the  oran-ou- 
tang,  and  fome  leffer  effays  on  comparative  anatomy, 
thefe  volumes  contain  an  elaborate  hiftory  of  the  epi¬ 
zootic  difeafe  that  raged  among  the  cattle  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  the  middle  of  laft  century,  in  the  form  of 
leXures.  We  ihall  fpeak  of  this  work  hereafter. 

We  have  thus  brought  the  hiftory  of  this  art  on  the 
continent,  in  a  concife  manner,  down  to  the  prefent 
time  ;  and  from  it  may  be  learned  what  improvements 
have  originated  there,  and  at  what  periods.  It  would 
appear,  that  when  the  fcience  began  to  command  at¬ 
tention,  from  the  exertions  of  Francis  the  firft,  and 
Vegetius  became  ftudied,  had  it  progreflively  improved 
in  the  degree  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  placed  by  a 
converfance  with  this  author,  it  would  ere  this  have 
been  more  approximating  to  perfeXion  ;  but  inftead  of 
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proceeding  on  the  rational  fyftem  of  Vegetius,  it  dwind-  Hiftory. 
led  again  into  ignorance  of  barbarity  ;  and  the  recipes '■  —V—  1 " 
of  manege-mafters,  and  the  operations  of  blackfmiths, 
were  the  only  oftenGble  marks  of  its  affiftance.  From 
this  ftate  the  praXitioner  became  in  fome  degree  roufed 
by  the  improved  fyftem  of  Solleyfel ;  but  he  could  only 
combat  prefent  errors,  he  could  not  point  the  way  to 
future  improvement,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ground¬ 
work  whereon  to  build  it,  i.  e.  the  anatomy  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  This  defeX  was  only  in  a  fmall  degree  fupplied 
by  the  labours  of  Ruini,  and  in  fome  meafure  farther 
affifted  by  the  demonftrations  of  Bourgelat.  Many  of 
the  remaining  errors  were  combated  by  Lafofle  with 
great  advantage  \  and  his  experiments  and  difcoveries 
on  glanders,  the  rationality  and  improvements  of  his 
mode  of  fhoeing,  entitle  him  to  great  merit;  Yet, 
though  by  thefe  exertions,  and  by  the  eftabliftiment  of 
veterinary  feminaries,  the  art  affumed  a  more  regular 
and  fcientific  form,  its  attainments  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  its  opportunities  ;  which  was  almoft  wholly 
owing  to  an  obftinate  adherence  to  the  humoral  patho¬ 
logy,  by  which  the  treatment  of  internal  and  acute 
difeafes  continued  inert  and  unfuccefsful.  Their  pre- 
fcriptions  were  filled  with  decoXions  of  fimples,  and 
they  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  more  aXive  remedies  in  ufe  among  us.  Un¬ 
der  an  opinion  that  the  blood  and  humours  were  the 
conftant  feat  of  difeafe,  they  were  continually  wafhing 
them  fweet  with  correXors  ;  entirely  ignorant  or  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  derangement  of  the  folids,  and  of  the 
connexions  between  living  blood  and  living  veffels. 

Nor  did  this  influence  only  their  treatment  of  internal 
and  acute  difeafes  ;  but  even  of  local  and  chronic  affec¬ 
tions  :  hence  their  mode  of  treating  farcy,  greafe,  and 
other  complaints  of  a  fimilar  nature,  were  equally  inert, 
and  all  evinced  an  erroneous  pathology.  Upon  a  care¬ 
ful  and  unprejudiced  review  of  the  ftate  of  farriery  a- 
mong  ourfelves,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  think  it  had  any  advantages  cf  510- 
•  ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  their  favour  5 
though  it  muft  be  allowed,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
many  improvements,  and  for  the  firft  hints  towards 
the  eftabliftiment  of  a  regular  fchool  of  the  art  among 
us.'  Since  the  war,  our  means  of  communication  are 
fo  few,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  what  is  doing  among 
our  neighbours.  But  though  farriery,  as  a  branch  of 
veterinary  medicine  here,  has  kept  nearly  equal  pace 
with  its  continental  improvements,  I  do  not  think  (fays 
Mr  Blaine),  the  treatment  of  other  animals,  particular¬ 
ly  of  oxen ,  cows,  and  Jheep,  has  been  equally  attended 
to  j  and,  in  this  particular,  I  am  difpofed  to  think  we 
are  behind  hand  with  them.  Their  fevere  vifitations^  .  , 
of  the  epizootic  diftemper  have  made  them  more  atten  -Outline's* 
tive  to  this  branch  of  the  art*.”  55 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of  farriery,  or  vete-  Progrefs  of 
rinary  medicine  in  general,  in  our  own  country,  it  will^  m 
be  feen,  that  we  arc  much  longer  in  improving  the  art,  rl  al“* 
and  reducing  it  under  a  rational  and  fcientific  form, 
than  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.  Our  earlieft 
writers  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes  and  cattle,  were  deplor¬ 
ably  ignorant,  not  only  of  all  principles  of  general  me¬ 
dicine  and  found  praXice,  but  even  frequently  of  the 
common  appearances  of  the  difeafes,  which  they  profef- 
fed  to  cure.  SG 

Our  firft  writers  on  the  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of 
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liorfes,  were,  as  In  France,  chiefly  riding-mailers  ;  and 
of  thefe,  the  firft  that  feems  worthy  of  notice  is  Blun- 
deville,  who  lived,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  work  appears  to  have 
been  principally  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Vege- 
tius,  and  other  ancient  writers  ;  and  it  contains  little 
that  can  entitle  it  to  any  diftinftion,  as  a  work  of  uti¬ 
lity.  It  may,  however,  be  perufed  as  a  literary  curio- 
fity. 

The  names  of  many  writers,  after  Blundeville,  are 
mentioned  by  thofe  who  have  written  on  the  hiftory  of 
farriery  ;  but  they  are  ftill  inferior  to  Blundeville, 
except  perhaps  Burdon,  on  whole  work,  notes  were 
written  by  Dr  Bracken. 

About  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  lived  Gervafe 
Markham,  a  name  in  high  repute  amongft  grooms  and 
farriers  even  to  this  day.  He  publilhed  a  work  on 
Farriery,  which  is  called  his  Maijler  Peece ,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  ftrangeft  compounds  of  nonfenfe  and  ab- 
furdity  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Lawrence,  Markham  was  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  vulgar  and  illiterate  compiler  ; 
and  his  works,  fome  few  things  excepted,  are  fluffed 
with  all  the  execrable  tralh  that  had  ever  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  any  writer,  or  praflifed  by  any  farrier,  ancient 
or  modern,  on  the  fubjett  of  horfes.  It  is  neceffary, 
however,  that  we  do  juftice  to  the  character  of  Gervafe 
Markham  }  he  certainly  poffeffed  a  fpecies  of  merit 
which  has  not  defeended  to  all  his  fucceffors,  the  copy- 
ifts  and  plagiarifts  ;  he  very  honeftly  gives  the  names 
of  thofe  authors  from  whom  he  derives  his  know¬ 
ledge. 

Some  years  after  Markham,  Michael  Baret  publilh- 
ed  a  book,  which  he  called  the  Vineyarde  of  Horfernan- 
Jhip.  This  we  have  never  feen,  but  it  appears  to  be  of 
fome  repute.  The  next  writer  on  this  fubjeCl,  is  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  gave  to  the  world  a  moft  fu- 
perb  work  on  an  improved  method  of  breeding  and 
managing  horfes.  1  his  work  bears  a  very  high  cha¬ 
racter,  not  only  from  the  name  of  the  illuftrious  perf.m 
by  whom  it  was  compofed,  but  from  its  own  intrinfic 
merit.  The  duke  is  quoted  with  refpeCt  by  moft  fuc- 
ceeding  writers  ;  and  his  work  has  been  tranflaled  into 
French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian.  It  chiefly  relates 
to  horfemanfhip,  but  as  it  contains  fome  excellent  ob- 
fervations  and  maxims  on  the  breeding  of  horfes,  it  na¬ 
turally  comes  to  be  conlidered  here. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  Andrew  Snape, 
who  was  farrier  to  Charles  II.  publilhed  a  large  work 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  illuftrated  with  many  cop¬ 
perplates.  Theft:  plates  appear  not  to  have  been  taken 
from  his  own  difleftion,  but  are  moftly  copied  from  pre¬ 
ceding  author?,  efpecially  from  Ruini.  Mr  Blaine, 
however,  is  miftaken  in  afferting  that  fome  of  them  are 
copied  from  Saucier,  as  Snape’s  work  was  publilhed  in 
1683,  whereas  Saunier’s  did  not  appear  (according  to 
Vitet)  before  1734.  It  is  faid  that  §nape  had  propp¬ 
ed  a  larger  work  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  but  this  he 
did  not  live  to  execute. 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  farriery  experienced  a 
conliderable  improvement  from  the  writings  of  Mr 
William  Gibfon.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  lurgeon 
in  the  army,  but  relinquifhed  that  fituation  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  farriery,  which  he  probably  expeCted  to  find 
more  profitable.  Mr  Blaine  placts  this  writer  in  the 


middle  of  the  laft  century  ;  but  his  firft  work  entitled 
“  The  Farrier’s  New  Guide,”  was  certainly  publilhed 
previous  to  the  year  1721,  as  we  have  feen  a  fecond 
edition  of  it  advertifed  in  that  year.  This  was  the  moft 
feientific  work  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  Englith,  or  perhaps  any  language. 

The  detail  of  fymptoms  is  in  general  juft,  accurate,  and 
the  plan  of  treatment  advifed  is  for  the  moft  part  very 
judicious.  The  anatomical  part  of  Mr  Gibfon’s  work, 
is  not  fo  valuable,  being  frequently  incorreCt,  and  evi¬ 
dently  not  the  refult  of  his  own  obftrvation.  The 
Farriers  Guide  was  foon  followed  by  T.  he  Farriers  Dif- 
penfatory,  containing  an  account  of  the  remedies  em¬ 
ployed  in  farriery,  and  the  means  of  preparing  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  them.  This  work  is  far  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  is  now  of  little  ufe.  In  1721,  Mr  Gibfon  publilh¬ 
ed  a  fmall  work  on  The  True  Method  of  Dieting 
Horfes,  which  contains  fome  judicious  remarks  on  the 
means  of  preferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  animal  ; 
as  alfto  on  the  breeding  of  horfes  :  with  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  their  external  form,  their  fagacity,  and  habits. 

This  book  rauft  have  been  very  valuable  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  but  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  fuperfe- 
ded  by  Clark  and  other  later  writers. 

About  1750,  Mr  Gibfon  publilhed  a  larger  work, 

On  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  in  which  he  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  the  fubftance  of  his  former  works  on  farriery, 
with  fome  improvements.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  later 
edition  of  it  in  two  vols.  Mr  Gibfon  mull  be  conlider- 
ed  as  one  of  thofe  to  whom  farriery  is  moft  indebted 
for  its  improvements.  He  was  almoll  the  firft,  at  leaft 
in  this  country,  to  refeue  the  art  from  the  hands  of  the 
illiterate  empiric',  to  point  out  their  blunders,  and  cor¬ 
rect  their  errors.  Mr  John  Lawrence,  who  has  given, 
a  very  full  account  of  Mr  Gibfon  in  the  firft  volume  of 
his  treatife.  on  horfes,  perhaps  goes  too  far  in  ranking 
him  on  an  equality  with  fome  of  our  prefent  writers  j 
while  thefe  again  have  erred  as  much  on  the  other  fide, 
in  detracting  from  the  merits  of  a  man  to  whom  they 
are  all  more  or  lefs  indebted  for  much  of  their  moft 
valuable  matter.  63 

Gibfon  was  followed  in  his  plan  for  the  improvement  Bracken, 
of  farriery  by  Dr  Bracken,  a  phylician  at  Lnncaftrr, 
and  a  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  who  publilhed  a  work  called 
Farriery  Improved.  “  Bracken  (fays  Mr  Blaint)  was  a 
phylician  of  great  abilities  and  exU.ilive  knowledge  in 
his  profeflion  ;  a  man  of  conliderable  erudition,  a  fportf- 
man,  and  a  wit  of  a  peculiar  call.  His  works  have  by 
fome  been  as  much  admired  and  read  for  the  peculiar 
ftyle  in  which  they  are  written,  and  that  peculiar  free¬ 
dom  and  nnn-obfervance  of  rule  or  form,  as  for  the  real 
information  they  contain. 

“  Though  there  is  great  ingenuity  in  his  writings,  and 
though  in  many  rr  fpeCts  he  improved  upon  Gibfon,  yet 
as  a  praCtical  work  it  was  much  inferior  ;  nor  was  hu 
information  given  in  a  way  that  could  benefit  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  his  readers  :  independent  of  his  ftyle  being  too 
peculiar,  arid  his  reafoning  too  abftrufe  for  farriers,  his 
manner  of  purfuing  his  fubjeft  was  fo  delultory,  that 
few  readers  had  .patience  to  follow  him.  Neverthe'cfs 
his  works,  which  were  Irveral,  and  palled  through  many 
edition?,  have  raiftd  him  a  lame  that  can  only  die  with 
the  fcience.” 

Thefe  two  writers  may  juftlv  be  confid*rci!  a>  the 
fathers  of  Englilh  farriery  ;  thrv  eftablilhrd  their  ft  flem 
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oil  <.he  only  fore  foundation,  the  analogy  which  preva’l- 
-  ed  between  the  ftruSure,  economy,  and  difeafes  of  man 
and  of  brutes.  The  beft  practice  in  this  country  has 
been  derived  from  their  inftrucftions ;  and  their  works 
formed  an  example,  by  following  which,  later  writers 
have  greatly  improved  the  art. 

The  next  writer  of  reputation  was  Mr  John  Bartlet, 
alfo  a  medical  man,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  puo  ilhed  his  Gentleman’s  Farriery,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  Veterinary  Pharmacopeia.  Bartlet  had  for¬ 
med  himfelf  on  the  model  of  Gibfon  and  Bracken,  the 
belt  parts  of  whofe  writings  he  has  given  in  his  farriery, 
condenfed  into  a  more  compendious  view.  He  alfo  en¬ 
riched  his  work  by  the  mod  material  improvements  of 
Lafofle,  whofe  memoirs  on  (hoeing  and  on  glanders, 
he  tranflated  into  Englith. 

Soon  after  Bartlet,  appeared  Mr  William  Ofmer,  a 
furgeon  and  a  fportfman,  who  pradlifed  farriery  in  Ox- 
ford-ft  eet,  London.  He  was  the  principal  means  of  in- 
trod  i  i  ig.  into  this  country  the  French  mode  of  (hoe¬ 
ing,  nc.  ,  in  his  treatife  on  the  lamenefs  of  hirfes,  he 
adapted  to  he  Engl.  h  manners,  (h  as  to  render  of  ftr- 
vice,  whai  1  ad  been  before  nearly  ufelefs  and  imprafti- 
cable.  Mr  Ofmi  r’s  mode  of  (hoeing  will  be  mention¬ 
ed  hereafter.  From  the  above  works  many  compilations 
were  foon  made  ;  tliefe  were  generally  below  medio¬ 
crity,  amongft  which,  one  called  the  Farrier’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  though  a  very  wretched  compofition,  met  with 
a  very  rapid  file.  We  mull  except  from  tliefe  a  (mill 
treatife  by  a  Mr  Blount,  furgeon,  which  is  above  the 
common  clafs,  and  worthy  of  notice,  from  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  illuftrated  by  a  plate,  for  fecuring  a  frac¬ 
tured  limb. 

In  the  year  1746,  Dr  Richard  Brocklelhy,  a  friend 
of  Dr  Mead,  publiflied  a  pamphlet  on  the  dif>rder  that 
juft  before  raged  among  horned  cattle.  It  (Iiould  Teem 
that  this  book  is  very  little  known  beyond  the  circle  of 
medical  men,  as  we  have  not  feen  it  referred  to  by  any 
writer  on  the  difeafes  of  cattle. 

Brocklelhy  was  followed  on  the  fame  fubjeft  by  Dr 
Layard.  We  (hall  fpeak  particularly  of  tliefe  two 
authors,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  murrains. 

About  30  years  ago,  Mr  James  Clark,  farrier  to  his 
majefty  for  Scotland,  publilhed  an  ingenious  Treatife  on 
Shoeing,  and  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Feet  of  Horfes. 
This  was  foon  follol/ed  by  his  Treatife  on  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Difeafes  Incidental  to  Horfes.  By  this  latter 
work  Mr  Clark  has  acquired  much  reputation  as  a 
fcientific  farrier,  and  a  fenfible  writer.  It  contains 
fome  judicious  obfervationson  (fables,  diet,  and  exercife, 
on  blood-letting,  rowels,  and  fetons  ;  with  remarks  on 
the  ufes  and  adminiftration  of  the  more  common  reme¬ 
dies.  Mr  Clark’s  book  is  in  general  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  more  judicious  and  humane  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  horfes,  than  ufually  prevails.  But  it  would  have 
been  more  ufeful,  had  the  author  omitted  much  of  the 
theoretic  difeuflion,  into  which  he  has  entered  on  fome 
parts  of  the  animal  economy,  on  the  nature  of  difeafe, 
and  on  the  aCtion  of  remedies.  Mr  Clark  is  a  good 
praClical  writer,  but  his  theory  is  often  very  lame,  or 
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very  obfeore.  He  had  an  eafy  opportunity  of  attending 
the  medical  le  Chi  res,  which  were  taught  at 'Edinburgh 
in  his  youth,  when  the  humoral  pathology  and  the 
theory  ot  Boerhaave  were  in  full  vogue.  Mr  Clark 
has  ntre  and  there  interfperf  d  among  his  practical  re- 
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marks  much  of  this  old  leaven.  Bu*t  as  he  probably 


had  not  received  fuch  a  previous  liberal  education  as 
might  fit  him  for  the  judicious  application  of  what  he 
heard,  he  is  often  deficient  in  that  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  takes  f>  much  pains  to  difplay.  g0 

Some  years  before  the  publication  of  Mr  Clark’s  laft  Lord  Pem- 
mentioned  treatife,  viz.  in  1778,  Lord  Pembroke  fa-broke- 
voured  the  public  with  his  excellent  differtation  on  the 
management  of  dragoon  horfes,  with  fome  remarks  on 
(hoeing.  This  work  is  entitled,  Military  Equitation, 
or  a  Method  of  Breaking  Horfes.  Though  the  obfer- 
vatiur.s  contained  in  his  lordfhip’s  work  were  intended 
for  the  ule  of  the  Britifti  cavalry,  they  are  for  the  mod 
pirt  applicable  to  horfes  in  general,  and  well  merit  the 
attention  of  farriers  and  others  concerned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  horfes.  We  do  not  well  underftand  what  Mr 
Blaine  means  by  averting  that  Lord  Pembroke  derived 
the  principle  of  his  medical  hints  from  Mr  Clark.  If 
he  means  that  Ins  lordfhip  borrowed  any  thing  from 
TvL  Clark’a  treatife  on  preventing  the  difeafes  of  horfes, 
he  is  certainly  miftaken,  as  the  firft  edition  of  this 
treatife,.  which  we  believe  lias  not  been  reprinted,  ap¬ 
pealed  in  1788,  and  in  it  Mr  Clark  often  quotes  Lord 
Pembroke’s  work  (c). 

Much  about  this  time  Mr  Stubbs  publilhed  his  ele-Stul7b° 
gant  plates  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  of  which  work, 
a-  the  production  of  an  artift,  we  cannot  fpeak  too 
highly.  Mr  Stubbs  is  a  very  eminent  painter  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  much  profeflional  excellence  in  this  capa¬ 
city,  lie  has  added  a  confiderable  (hare  of  anatomical 
knowledge.  Hence  his  figures  are  in  general  extremely 
correct,  and  will  be  found  very  ufeful  to  tliofe  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  availing  themfelves  of  real 
fubjeCb.  . 

One  of  the  lateft  writers  on  the  fubjeCl  of  farriery  is  Taplin. 

Fir  1  a  pi  in,  who  for  fome  time  enjoyed  a  confiderable 
reputation,  both  as  a  practitioner  and  as  a  writer.  But 
this  reputation  has  been  materially  fullied,  fince  it  was 
difeovered,  that  Mr  Taplin  is  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  horfe,  but  has  liberally  copied  from 
thofe  very  writers  whom  he  takes  every  opportunity  to 
v>li*y  an(I  abufe.  As  from  his  flagrant  plagiarifm  and 
arrogance,  Mr  Taplin  has  well  deferved  the  drej/ing 
which  he  has  recently  received  from  feveral  late  writers, 
we  (hall  turn  him  over  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
rivals,  who  does  not  feem  difpofed  to  (how  him  any 
mercy. 

“  -I  his  gentleman  likewife  began  his  career  as  a  fur- 
genn,  but  turned  afide  to  the  then  more  profitable  track 
of  farriery.  Mr  Taplin  fet  out  by  decrying  all  that 
had  gone  before  him,  all  that  were  in  pra&ice  with  him, 
and  in  faCl  every  thing  that  has  been  done  by  any  one 
fince.  \  et  Mr  laplin’s  works  are  faid  to  be  compila¬ 
tions  from  thofe  very  authors  whom  he  abufes ;  and,  in 
fome  inftances,  after  abufing  egregioufly,  he  copies  liter¬ 
ally. 


(c)  We  find  that  Lord  Pembroke’s  work  wa3  firft  publilhed  about  1761. 
is,  we  believe,  the  fecond. 


The  edition  mentioned  in  the  text 
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ally.  Unfortunately  for  this  gentleman,  from  fome  late 
improvements,  the  people  of  this  country  have  learned 
to  dilfinguilh  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others,  between 
fcientific  inveftigation  and  verbnfe  quakery.  Had  Mr 
Taplin  fet  out  by  dudving  the  druddure  and  economy 
of  the  animal,  he  might,  and  undoubtedly  would,  have 
proved  an  ornament  to  the  profeffion  ;  but  when  he 
permits  his  works  to  go  through  fo  many  editions,  in 
the  face  of  criticifm  from  all  quarters,  with  a  chapter 
on  difeafes  of  a  part  that  has  no  exidence  in  the  horfe, 
i.  e.  the  gal!  bladder ,  we  mud  be  aware  that  he  is  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  that,  upon  which  every  pretenfion  to 
profelfional  merit  mull  be  grounded.  Mr  Taplin  in¬ 
dulges  himfelf  in  the  mod  unredrained  freedoms  in 
fpeaking  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him,  yet  copies 
verbatim  from  them  ;  he  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  has  been  treated  with  confiderable  feverity  by 
later  writers  ;  nor  can  he  be  furprifed  that  a  practice 
fo  begun  and  fo  continued  has  ended  as  it  has*.” 

Mr  Taplin  is  the  author  of  feveral  works  on  farriery. 
His  fird  publication  was,  we  believe,  The  Stable  Di- 
re£lory,  which  had  a  great  fale.  He  next  publidied  a 
larger  work,  in  two  volumes-,  and  lately  he  has  fent 
out  a  fmall  pamphlet  called  Multum  in  parvo ,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  merely  intended  to  advance  the  fale  of 
his  prepared  horfe  medicines. 

The  end  of  the  1 8th  century  will  ever  be  memora¬ 
ble  in  the  hidory  of  farriery,  for  the  eftabliflunent  of 
an  inditution  for  the  public  teaching  of  the  veterinary 
art  in  England,  in  imitation  of  thofe  fchools  in  France 
of  which  we  have  already  fpoken. 

The  veterinary  college  owe3  its  origin  to  M.  St  Bel, 
a  French  gentleman,  born  at  Lyons,  and  who  was  firlt 
junior  alfidant  to  the  profeffor  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  there,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of  anatomy  at 
the  veterinary  college  of  Montpelier.  This  gentleman 
came  to  Britain  in  1788,  and  publifhed  propofals  for 
eftablifhing  a  veterinary  fchool  in  this  kingdom.  Thefe 
propofals  did  not,  at  that  time,  meet  with  encourage¬ 
ment  •,  but  two  years  after,  when  M.  St  Bel,  driven 
from  his  native  country  by  the  horrors  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  again  vifited  England,  his  propofals  were  taken 
again  into  confideration  by  an  agricultural  fociety  at 
Ockham  in  Hampfhire.  It  had  been  the  intention  of 
this  fociety,  to  fend  two  young  men  to  France,  to  dudv 
the  veterinary  art  fcientifically  ;  but  on  hearing  the 
propofals  of  M.  St  Bel,  they  abandoned  this  idea,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  confult  with  him  on  the  bed 
means  of  forming  a  fchool  for  teaching  the  art  in  this 
kingdom.  To  this  fchool  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Veterinary  College  of  London  ;  and  M.  St  Bel  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  fird  profeffor. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  this  inditution. 

O 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Prefident. 

Earl  Grofvenor, 

Earl  Morton, 

Earl  of  Oxford, 

Lord  Rivers, 

Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.  f  Vice  Prefid. 

Sir  T.  C.  Bunburv,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Sir  W.  Fordyce, 

John  Hunter,  Efq. 


Dircftors. 


Treafurers. 


Sir  John  Ingleby,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Sir  H.  P.  St  John  Mildmay,  Bart. 

G.  M.  Afcougb,  Efq. 

Mr  John  Baynes, 

Mr  J.  Burgefs, 

Rev.  T.  Burgefs, 

Rev.  J.  Cook, 

Dr  Adair  Crauford, 

John  Gretton,  Efq. 

Dr  Hamilton, 

Mr  Rennet, 

Dr  D.  Mapleton, 

Granville  Penn,  Efq. 

Mr  William  Slone, 

Richard  Tophane,  Efq. 

Dr  Williams, 

J.  Wolladon,  Efq. 

Meffrs.  Ranfom, 

Moreland, 
and  Hammerfly, 

A  houfe  was  taken,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  inditution, 
and  pupils  were  admitted  to  board  in  the  houfe. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  inditution,  at  fird,  by  no  means 
anfvvered  the  expedtations  of  the  founders.  It  appears 
that  M.  St  Bel  was  prevented,  by  the  embarraffed  date 
of  his  circumdances,  from  executing  the  office  of  pro- 
feffor,  with  that  ardour  and  a£livity  which  was  necef- 
fary  to  the  reputation  of  the  infant  fchool  ;  and  indeed 
it  feems,  from  the  fpecimen  he  has  left  us  of  his  pro- 
fedional  abilities,  that  thefe  were  not  adequate  to  the 
office  he  had  undertaken.  He  poffeffed  confiderable  in- 
dudry,  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  fucceeded  better  than  his  outfet  had  promiled. 
But,  in  the  year  1793,  he  was  attacked  with  an  illnefs, 
which  proved  fatal  in  about  fortnight. 

M.  St  Bel  left  behind  him  feveral  works,  viz.  An 
Effay  on  the  Geometrical  proportions  of  Eclipfe.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Elements  of  Farriery.  The  Art  of  Horfe- 
fhoeing,  with  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Feet. 
And  a  volume  of  pod  humous  works. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  our  own  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  thefe  works,  as  we  have  not  feen  them. 
But  it  is  faid  that  the  Effay  is  merely  an  application  of 
the  proportions  long  ago  laid  down  by  Bourgelat  in  his 
Element  d'Hippiatrique,  to  a  particular  cafe  ;  and  that 
many  of  his  meafurements  are  incorreft.  Mr  Blame 
roundly  taxes  him  with  tranflating  I.atoffe  to  furnifh 
matter  for  his  Elements,  and  refers  for  proof  of  this  to 
the  defeription  and  treatment  of  quittor  in  St  Bel’s 
Elements,  and  Lafoffe’s  Di&ionaire  d’Hippiatrique. 

Mr  Blaine  brings  many  other  indances  of  M.  St 
Bel’s  want  of  information  and  fcience,  for  which  we 
mud  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Blaine’s  Outlines  of  the 
Veterinary  Art. 

On  the  death  of  M.  St  Bel,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  competition  for  the  vacant  chair,  between  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  both  well  qualified  to  fill  it,  Mr 
Edward  Coleman  and  Mr  Morecroft.  Both  of  thele 
gentlemen  had  been  bred  to  furgery,  and  the  former 
had  acquired  mucli  reputation  by  an  ingenious  Effay 
on  Sufpended  Rcfpiration.  The  latter  was  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  France,  where  he  had  been  lludying  the 
veterinary  art.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  parti¬ 
culars 
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,  Hiftory.  culars  of  this  competition  ;  but  the  choice  of  the  fub- 
u  icnbers  fixed  on  Mr  Coleman,  under  whole  manage¬ 
ment  the  college  has  acquired  confiderable  reputation. 

T  he  eleclion  of  I\lr  Coleman  was  followed  by  fome 
new  regulations.  An  anatomical  theatre  was  fitted  up, 
with  diffe'cting  rooms  for  the  ufe  of  the  lludents.  A 
medical  committee  was  alfo  appointed  for  the  purpofe 
of  examining  the  pupils,  who  had  completed  their 
,  education  at  the  college,  previoufly  to  their  receiving 
jixamining  a  diploma  as  veterinary  furgeons.  This  committee,  in 
sommittev..  jgoi,  was  COmpofed  of  the  following  gentlemen. 

Dr  Fordyce,  fenior  phyfician  to  St  Thomas’s  hofpital. 
Dr  Relph,  phyfician  to  Guy’s  hofpital. 

Dr  Babington,  Do. 

Dr  Bailie,  phyfician  to  St  George’s  hofpital. 

Mr  Cline,  furgeon  to  St  Thomas  hofpital. 

Mr  Home,  furgeon  to  St  George’s  hofpital. 

Mr  Aflley  Cooper,  furgeon  to  Guy’s  hofpital. 

Mr  Abernethy,  furgeon  to  Bartholomew's  hofpital. 
Mr  Wilfon,  leflurer  on  anatomy  and  furgery,  and 
^  Mr  Coleman,  profeffor  of  the  college. 

Regulations  The  following  are  the  regulations  of  this  ufeful  indi- 
of  the  col-  tution  as  publifhed  in  the  year  1801. 

The  fubferibers  of  the  veterinary  college  pay  two 
guineas  per  annum,  or  twenty  guineas  for  life.  For 
this  fubfeription  each  fubferiber,  is  entitled  to  fend, 
when  fick  or  lame,  any  number  of  herfes  to  the  vete¬ 
rinary  flables,  where  no  charges  are  made  for  medi¬ 
cines,  attendance,  or  operations.  The  fublcriber  pays 
only  for  the  keeping  and  (hoeing  of  his  horfe,  which  is 
generally  lefs  than  the  adtual  expence  incurred  by  the 
•college.  A  committee  of  (lablcrs  is  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  quality  of  the  forage,  and  to  regulate  the 
price  of  the  keep  of  horfes.  For  fome  years  pad,  the 
lubferibers  paid  only  2S.  6d.  per  night  ;  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  great  advance  in  hay,  corn,  and  draw, 
and  the  college,  by  this  moderate  charge,  having  fuf- 
tained  a  condderable  lofs,  the  keep  of  horfes  is  now  fix¬ 
ed  at  3s.  per  night.  A  feparate  committee  infpcfls  the 
accounts  of  the  college,  and  »hree  times  in  the  year 
reports  to  the  general  meeting  the  date  of  the  finances 
of  the  college.  No  horfes  but  thofe  the  property  of 
fubferibers  are  admitted  into  the  veterinary  (tables  :  but 
the  profeffor  is  allowed  private  practice,  and  horfes  not 
belonging  to  fubferibers  may  be  fent  to  the  college  for 
the  profeffor’s  opinion. 

The  horfes  not  intended  to  be  left  in  the  dables  of 
the  college  may  be  fent  for  the  profeffor’s  advice  on 
Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  from  twelve  to 
two  o’clock.  Where  medicines  are  requifite,  they  are 
prepared  for  fubferibers  horfes  at  very  reduced  prices  ; 
and  the  college  receives  all  emoluments  which  may 
arife  from  the  fale  of  horfe  medicines. 


The  expences  incurred  by  fubferibers.  for  (hoeirm,  for 
the  keep  of  horfes,  nr  for  medicines,  mult  be  paid  for 
before  the  animal  be  taken  from  the  college.  And  as 
fome  Ioffes  have  been  fudained  from  the  Ariel  letter  of 
this  regulation  not  having  been  always  attended  to,  the 
clerk  has  now  received  pnfilive  orders  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  not  to  allow  anv  horfe,  before  all  the  expences  are 
paid,  to  be  taken  from  the  college.  The  horfes  are  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  direftion  of  the  profeffor,  who  refides*  on 
the  fpot,  and  the  medicines  he  preferibes  are  compound¬ 
ed  by  a  proper  perfon  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
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As  the  great  objedl  of  the  veterinary  eftablKhment 
is  to  form  a  national  fchool  for  the  improvement  of  far- 
rierv,  pupils  paying  twenty  guineas  are  admitted  into 
-the  college  to  It'arn  the  veterinary  art. 

.  Leflures  are  given  by  the  profeffor  on  the  forma¬ 
tion,  economy,  and  dileafes  of  horfes,  and  other  do- 
meftic  animals ;  and  mod  of  the  eminent  medical 
teachers  in  London,  with  a  liberality  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  have  allowed  the  veterinary  pupils  to  hear  their 
ledlures  without  any  fee  or  reward.  The  veterinary 
fludents  attend  ledlures  on  human  anatomy  and  phyfio- 
logy,  .on  the  principles  and  pradtice  of  furgery,  on  the 
-materia  me.dica,  and  chemidry,  and  pradlice  of  phyfic. 

The  period  requifite  for  obtaining  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  veterinary  art,  is  regulated  by  the  talents, 
previous  information,  and  indudry  of  the  individual  pu¬ 
pil.  The  dudents  continue  to  attend  the  college  until 
they  are  examined  and  approved  by  the  medical  com¬ 
mittee.  J.  hofe  pupils  wno  are  duly  qualified  receive  a 
diploma  ;  but  thole  who  are  found  on  examination  to  be 
deficient,  are  rejedled.  There  are  four  general  exa¬ 
minations  in  the  year.  When  examined  and  approved, 
if  no  objections  ate  made  to  their  conduct,  during  their 
dudy  at  the  veterinary  college,  they  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  any  regiment  of  cavalry,  not  already  provi¬ 
ded  with  a  veterinary  (urgeon. 

No  fees  of  any  kind  are  allowed  by  the  college  to 
any  of  the  fervanls  of  fubferibers  ;  neither  are  the&  fer- 
vants  of  the  college  permitted  to  receive  any  perqui- 
fites  from  the  fubferibers. 

A  veterinaiy  college  has  alfo  been  edablifhed  near 
Birmingham,  and  it  is  faid  that  others  are  in  contem¬ 
plation  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  advantages  that  have  already  accrued  from  this 
edablifhment,  to  veterinary  medicine  in  general,  and 
to  our  national  cavalry  in  particular,  are  very  confider¬ 
able.  Aimed  every  regiment  of  cavalry  has  been  fup- 
plied  from  the  college,  with  a  veterinary  furgeon  ;  and 
many  of  thefe  gentlemen  have  publiflied  works  which, 
for. the  mod  part,  do  much  credit  to  themfelves  and 
their  academy. 

In  1798,  Mr  Coleman  publilhed  the  fird  volume, 
and  in  1802,  the  fecond,  of  Obfervations  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture,  Oeconomy,  and  Difi  afes  of  the  Foot  of  the  Horfe. 
This  is  a  mod  ufeful  and  valuable  work,,  but  it  is  too 
fplendid  and  codly,  efpecially  the  fecund  volume,  for 
general  circulation.  J  he  fird  volume  contains  a  very 
full  account  of  the  method  of  (hoeing  praftifed  at  the 
veterinary  college,  of  which  we  ftiall  give  an  abdraft 
hereafter. 

About  this  period,  appeared  alfo  a  pamphlet  by  Mr 
Coleman.  On  the  Formation  and  Ufes  of  the  natural 
Frog  of  the  Horfe,  with  the  defeription  of  an  artificial 
Frog. 

In  1801,  appeared  the  fird  number  of  the  Veterinary 
Tranfaftions,  publidied  by  order  of  the  fubferibers. 
This  pamphlet  commences  with  a  long  introduflion, 
dating  the  objeft  of  the  inditution,  the  progrefs  which 
it  had  made,  and  the  caufes  that  tended  to  prevent  its 
complete  fuccefs.  Thefe  originate  partly  in  the  party 
oppofition  of  the  common  farriers,  who  deem  it  t  licit* 
intered  to  do  all  in  tin  ir  power  to  circumvent  the  views 
of  the  fubferibers  :  but  they  have  dill  more  been  derived 
from  the  underhand  malic  of  grooms  and  fervants,  with 
whofe  intered  the  inditution,  from  the  liberal  manner  in 
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which  it  is  conducted,  mud  certainly  clalh.  The  body 
of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  a  very  neat  view  of  the 
confequences  and  treatment  of  wounds  of  joints,  and 
other  circumfcribed  cavities,  and  it  is  concluded  by  an 
account  of  the  regulations  of  the  college  (fee  N°  77), 
the  lift  of  the  medical  committee,  a  lift  of  the  examined 
and  approved  veterinary  furgeons  that  had  at  that  time 
paffed  at  the  college,  and  lifts  of  the  then  managers 
and  fu’ofcribers  to  the  inftitution. 

The  firft  pupil  of  the  college,  as  we  believe,  who 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  an  author,  was  Mr  Bracey 
Clarke;  who,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnsean 
Tranfaclions,  publilhed  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  the 
bolts  in  horfes  and  cattle,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  here¬ 
after. 

About  the  fame  time  appeared  a  fmall  volume  on 
Veterinary  Pathology,  by  Mr  Riding,  veterinary  fur- 
geon  to  the  18th  regiment  of  dragoons. 

In  1802,  Mr  John  Denny  of  the  10th  dragoons 
publifned  a  fmall  volume  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes. 
In  this  work  Mr  Denny  has  in  general  given  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  veterinary  college,  and  has 
illuftrated  and  confirmed  thel'e  by  his  own  attentive 
obfervations  and  long  experience. 

In  the  fame  year  appeared  a  very  neat  Compendium 
of  the  Veterinary  Art,  by  Mr  James  White,  of  the 
1  ft  dragoons.  This  is  only  a  pocket  volume,  and  of 
courfe  is  very  concife ;  but  the  author  has  given  a  very 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  dif¬ 
eafes,  and  of  the  late  improvement  in  the  art  of  fhoeing 
introduced  in  the  veterinary  college  ;  and  the  work 
will  be  found  an  ufeful  companion  to  the  young  prac¬ 
titioner.  This  volume  alfo  contains  the  fubftance  of  a 
former  work,  by  the  fame  author,  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Phyfiology  of  the  Horfe’s  Foot.  In  the  year  1804,  Mr 
White  publilhed  the  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  con¬ 
taining  *  brief  aeicripticn  of  the  various  fubftances  em¬ 
ployed  in  farriery,  with  an  account  of  ttiew  particular 
effedls  on  the  body  of  the  horfe.  He  occanonally  in¬ 
troduces  fotne  pertinent  remarks  on  the  difeafes  of  the 
horfe  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  comprifing 
the  veterinary  pharmacopeia,  he  has  given  a  number  of 
the  beft  and  molt  fcientific  recipes  that  he  had  feen. 
This  work  may  be  confidered  as  the  fecond  volume  of 
Mr  White’s  compendium  ;  and  the  author  confidered 
the  two  volumes  a3  forming  a  complete  fyftem  of  the 
veterinary  medicine.  Though  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
very  favourably  of  thefe  volumes,  as  a  pradfical  com¬ 
pendium,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  White 
might  have  contented  himfelf  with  that  modeft  title 
without  afluming  the  more  pompous  one  of  a  fyftem. 
We  muft  alfo  remark,  that  the  materia  medica,  which 
Is  not  large,  is  unneceffarily  fwelled  by  the  admiflion  of 
many  articles  that  feem  to  have  been  introduced  mere¬ 
ly  to  tell  us,  that  they  are  never  ufed  in  the  veterinary 
pradlice. 

Mr  White  is  alfo  the  author  of  an  Addrefs  to  the 
Royal  Firft  Devon  Yeoman  Cavalry  refpedting  the 
management  of  their  horfes,  when  employed  on  adlual 
fervice. 

In  the  year  1802,  or  we  believe  a  little  earlier,  a 
work  of  confiderable  elegance  was  publilhed  by  Mr 
Richard  Lawrence,  veterinary  furgeon  at  Birmingham. 
As  we  have  not  feen  this  work,  we  muft  copy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  it  from  Mr  Blaine.  “  It  is  much 
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to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  who  poffeffes  fo  much  Hiftory. 
ingenuity,  Ihould  pafs  over  fubjecls  of  fuch  importance  » —  ' 
in  fuch  a  light  curfory  manner.  The  defeription  and 
treatment  of  fome  difeafes  occupy  fewer  lines  than  (to 
treat  the  fubjedl  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prove  ufeful) 
they  would  require  p3ges.  The  plates  are  elegant,  and 
extremely  well  defigned,  particularly  thofe  that  regard 
the  proportions  and  paces  of  the  horfe  ;  thofe  that  re¬ 
gard  the  internal  ftrudture  and  difeafes  are  not  fo  happy. 

The  didlion  is  very  fuperior.  As  a  cabinet  work,  it  is 
moft  certainly  elegant  and  interefting  ;  but  as  a  ufeful 
afiiftant  to  the  art  itfelf,  it  does  not  rank  fo  high.”  g3 

In  the  fame  year  was  publilhed  the  firft  part  of  aBoardma*- 
diclionary  of  the  veterinary  art  by  Mr  Thomas  Board- 
man  of  the  third  regiment  of  dragoons.  This  work 
was  intended  to  be  completed  in  fixteen  parts.  The 
author  feems  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  lateft  and 
beft  information  on  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  his 
work  ;  and  he  has  introduced  into  it  a  variety  of  fub- 
jedlson  the  principles  of  general  medicine.  $/ 

One  of  the  lateft  publications  by  pupils  of  the  veteri-Feror. 
nary  college,  is  a  new  fyftem  of  farriery  by  Mr  John 
Feron,  veterinary  furgeon  to  the  thirteenth  regiment  of 
light  dragoons.  This  work  is  printed  in  quarto,  and 
affords  a  good  inftance  to  what  extent  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  may  be  carried  by  the  modern  typogra¬ 
phical  improvements  of  large  type,  broad  margins, 
wide  fpaces,  and  frequent  breaks.  The  work  is  indeed 
very  elegant  both  in  type  and  in  plates.  It  alfo  con¬ 
tains  fome  ufeful  information  on  the  external  ftrudlure 
of  the  horfe,  with  a  view  to  point  out  and  illuftrate 
what  appeared  to  the  author  to  be  the  moft  perfeft 
form  of  a  blood  horfe,  with  the  blemilhes  and  defedls 
which  appeared  moft  likely  to  impede  his  velocity. 

This  appears  to  be  the  beft  p3rt  of  the  work,  and  is 
well  illuftrated  by  the  plates.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  the  confideration  of  difeafes;  and 
here  we  are  led,  from  the  author’s  title  page,  to  expert 
an  account  not  Ottiy  pfth$  difeafes  of  horfes,  but  of  the 
principal  epidemics  to  which  cattle,  Iheep,  &c.  are 
iubjedf.  Thefe  epidemics  are  however  difeuffed  in  the 
courfe  of  feventeen  pages  ;  but  we  are  given  to  un- 
derftand  that  the  author  intends  in  a  future  publica¬ 
tion  to  give  a  full  comparative  defeription,  with  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment  of  every  difeafe  that  affedls 
domeftic  animals.  Mr  Feron’s  obfervations  are  render¬ 
ed  of  ltfs  utility  than  they  would  otherwife  have  been, 
by  the  want  of  a  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  the 

work.  _  4  85 

Thefe  are,  we  believe,  the  principal  publications  Freeman, 
that  have  proceeded  from  the  pupils  of  the  veterinary 
college.  A  few  other  works  on  veterinary  medicine 
ftill  remain  to  be  confidered.  In  1796,  a  very  elegant 
work  on  horfes  was  publilhed  by  S.  Freeman,  Efq.  whofe 
character  is  given  by  Mr  Blaine  as  an  amateur  in  the 
manege,  and  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  learning,  and  great 
ingenuity.  This  publication  confided  in  a  defeription  of 
the  frutiure  and  economy  of  the  foot,  accompanied  with 
a  ftt  of  plates  highly  finilhed  in  Skelton’s  beft  flyle. 

The  fubjedfs  were  difft  died  under  the  infpedtion  of  Mr 
Home,  or  an  affiftant  ;  and  except  fome  flight  errors  in 
the  ligaments  of  the  navicular  bone,  appear  very  cor- 
redl.  This  publication,  for  the  elegance  of  its  engra¬ 
vings,  and  the  general  fpirit  of  the  whole,  will  be  long 
without  a  competitor.  It  recommends  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous 
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ous  mode  of  (hoeing,  and  the  economy  of  the  foot  is 
likewife  very  ingenious. 

About  the  fame  time  Mr  John  Lawrence  publi(hed  a 
fmall  volume  on  horfes,  chiefly  compofed  of  extrads 
from  St  Bel,  Ofmer,  Clarke,  and  Lord  Pembroke  j 
and  in  1798,  this  gentleman  brought  forward  his  phi- 
lofophical  and  practical  treatife  on  horfes,  a  work  which 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  good  fenfe  and  humanity  of 
the  author,  as  for  the  whimfical  eccentricity  and  angry 
irritability  which  he  occafionally  difplays.  The  work 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  fubjeds.  It  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  principal  former  writers  on  far¬ 
riery,  in  which  high  eulogies  are  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Gibfon  and  Bracken,  and  a  very  violent  attack  is  made 
on  the  ill-ftarred  Mr  Taplin.  The  latter  part  of  the 
work  contains  Mr  Lawrence’s  fyftem  of  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice,  which  is  chiefly  taken  from  his  favourite  authors, 
as  Mr  Lawrence  feems  at  that  time  not  to  have  had 
much  pradical  experience.  The  work  alfo  contains 
fome  remarks  on  the  difeafes  of  horned  cattle,  on  the 
treatment  of  cows,  and  en  calving. 

Mr  Lawrence  has  fince,  in  1805,  publifhed  a  fepa- 
rate  treatife  on  cattle,  in  which  the  management  of  neat 
cattle,  (heep,  and  fvvine,  are  handled  in  a  mafterly  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  a  much  fuller  account  of  difeafes  and  their 
treatment  is  given  than  could  be  expeded  in  his  former 
treatife.  We  venture  to  recommend  Mr  Lawrence’s 
works  as  amongft  the  mod  inftrudive  and  mod  enter¬ 
taining  we  have  met  with. 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  a  work  on  the  de- 
fcription  and  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of  cattle,  by  a 
Mr  Downing,  a  profeffor  of  cattle  medicine  ;  which, 
though  very  expenfive,  fold  very  faft,  and  was  very  ge¬ 
nerally  efttemed  amongft  farmers  and  graziers.  We 
have  not  feen  this  work  ;  but  from  the  account  of  it 
that  is  given  by  Mr  Blaine  in  his  outlines,  it  (hould 
feem  that  it  ab<  unds  with  importanterrors,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  inculcates  a  dangerous  mode  of  practice.  We  can¬ 
not  here  enumerate  the  particular  examples  brought  by 
Mr  Blaine  in  proof  of  his  affertions,  but  we  (hall  notice 
the  moft  important  of  them  under  their  proper  heads. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  veterinary  medicine  has  been  fo 
little  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  that  which  confiders 
the  difeafes  of  cattle.  There  is  fcarcely  a  work  on  this 
fubjed  in  the  Englifh  language,  that  is  worth  perufal. 
We  cannot  give  a  belter  idea  of  the  little  value  that 
mull  be  placed  on  thefe  works  than  by  the  following 
extract  from  Mr  Lawrence’s  treatife  on  cattle. 

“  I  have  never  yet  feen  any  of  thefe  cattle-doBor- 
ing  boobs ,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  written  bona  fide. 
Well-intentioned  ignorance,  if  not  entitled  to  relped. 
is  at  leal!  venial  j  but  the  flighted  examination  of  moft 
of  thefe  printed  guardians  of  the  health  of  cattle,  by  a 
perfon  qualified  to  judge,  will  evince,  that  t hey  are  pre¬ 
meditated  impofiures,  goods  merely  varnifhed  up  for 
dale.  They  have  either  the  names  of  living  men  tack¬ 
ed  to  them,  who,  in  the  ftrongeft  probability,  never  ei¬ 
ther  did,  or  could  write  a  line  of  them,  or  they  are 
publifhed  in  the  name  of  fome  one  of  the  mighty  dead, 
among  cow-dodors,  who  moft  unfprtunalelv  died  at  lafl, 
after  fixty  years  pradice.  One  would  exped  to  find 
fomething  original  and  valuable,  from  this  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  extenfive  pradice  ;  but  the  difappointment 
is  always  complete.  The  chief  of  that  which  we  meet 
with,  confifts  of  tranferiptions  from  former  writers,  in¬ 


terlarded  with  learned,  medical,  and  phyfical  differta-  Hiftorv. 
tions,  perhaps  fuund  and  good  enough  in  their  place,  to  '  — -v-  .j 
which  are  loofely  and  clumtily  tacked  the  moft  nonfenfical 
and  burlefque  appendages  by  Mr  Editor.  The  medi¬ 
cinal  forms  in  thefe  books,  are  frequently  the  ftrangeft 
jumble  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Articles  of  a 
diredly  oppofite  nature  and  intention,  are  blended  in 
one  niais,  which  muft  inevitably  ad  upon  the  animal 
fyftem  with  an  effed  fimilar  to  that  of  two  men  pulling 
at  oppolite  ends  of  a  cord.  We  find  balfam  of  Peru 
and  Glauber’s  falts  married  together,  the  intent  of 
which,  no  doubt  muft  be,  as  a  Suffolk  farrier  once  de¬ 
ferred  to  the  late  Mr  Ru(h,  “  a  kind  of  heater,  and  a 
kind  of  cooler.”  Indeed  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
preferiptions  wear  rather  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fabricated  for  the  ufe  of  the  book,  than  of  having  ever 
been  ufed  and  approved  in  real  pradice.  One  truly 
laughable  cuftom  was  introduced  by  the  book  publifhed 
under  the  name  of  Topham’s  old  one.  It  was  to  fub- 
join  to  every  prefeription  of  note,  a  fet  charader,  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  mod  high  founding  terms  of  panegyric,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  a  choice  of  words,  at  once  fo  droll, 
and  fo  gravely  profeflional,  with  fo  formal  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  that  he  muft  be  a  man  far  furpaffing  me  in  gravity, 
grave  as  I  naturally  am,  who  can  perufe  them  without 
burfting  into  laughter.  It  muft  not  be  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  thefe  books  contain  a  number  of  ufeful  hints, 
relative  to  the  management  and  dieting  of  cattle,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  fuch  may  have  originated  with  the  dodor, 
or  have  been  introduced  by  the  editor.  They  may  al¬ 
fo,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  confulted  as  to  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  although  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  re¬ 
lied  on  even  in  that  refped.  So  far  they  have  their 
ufe.  With  regard  to  dodoring,  as  it  is  termed,  or 
preferibing  medicines  to  cattle,  they  are  moft  truly 
blind  guides ;  and  when,  unfortunately,  they  are  fet  to 
lead  the  blind,  the  fate  of  both  parties  may  be  very 
readily  anticipated.  I  am  fpeaking  of  books,  which 
have  been  publiflied  within  the  laft  half  century.  As 
to  the  ancient  veterinary  writers,  none  of  them,  not 
even  the  celebrated  Vegetius,  were  medical  men,  and 
their  medical  pradice  is  utterly  beneath  modern  notice. 

The  fame  kind  of  books  of  our  old  Englifti  writers, 
confift  of  a  ftrange  medley  of  ancient  pradice  with  va¬ 
rious  fage  additions  of  their  own.  A  rational  man  can¬ 
not  read  over  fome  of  their  preferiptions  without  a- 
mazement,  nor  a  humane  one  without  extreme  pity  for 
the  haraffed  vidim  of  fuch  monftrous  pradice.  By  the 
wav,  they  who,  for  interefted  purpofes,  fabricate  pre- 
tendtd  cattle  medicines,  of  the  eft'eds  of  which  they  are 
carelefs  or  ignorant,  commit  an  ad  of  grofs  inhumani¬ 
ty  and  crime,  in  too  probably  adding  to  the  load  of  fuf- 
ferings  of  a  helplefs  animal  already  tortured  by  difeafe. 

One  of  the  greatefl  curiofities  we  meet  with  in  the  old 
books,  is  their  grand  univerfal  fpeciflc.  It  feems  as 
though  they  judged  by  a  kind  of  compound  aritbmeti- 
co-medicnl  logic,  that  all  medicines  being  conjoined  *  Laws* 
and  multiplied  one  into  the  other,  the  produd  muft  n 
ceffarily  be  the  prevention  or  cure  of  all  difeafes*.” 

Mr  Lawrence  has  excepted  from  the  above  general  Culley. 
condemnation,  a  work  lately  publiflied  by  Mr  Culley, 
of  Northumberland  •,  which,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  Great  Britain.  He  confiders 
it  as  the  only  original  work  in  our  language,  and,  as 
containing  in  a  fmall  compafs,  a  moft  valuable  fund  of 

information, 
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Hiftory.  information,  chiefly  from  the  author’s  own  experi- 
— v  ■'  '  ence. 

90  In  the  year  1800,  Mr  Morecroft,  the  rival  candidate 

Morecroft.  -with  Mr  Coleman  for  the  profeflorftiip  of  the  veterinary 

college,  ^ubliftied  a  fmall  pamphlet  containing  a  cur- 
fory  account  of  the  various  methods  of  (hoeing  horfes, 
with  incidental  obfervation=.  This  work  difplays  confi- 
derable  ingenuity.  We  fnall  notice  Mr  Morecroft’s 

91  method  of  (hoeing  by  and  by. 

Blaine.  In  1802,  appeared  Mr  Blaine’s  Outlines  of  the  Vete¬ 

rinary  Art,  or  the  Principles  of  Medicine  as  applied  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  ftruifture,  funftions,  and  economy 
of  the  horfe,  the  ox,  the  (keep,  and  the  dog ;  and  to  a 
more  fcientific  and  fuccefsful  manner  of  treating  their 
various  difeafes ;  in  two  volumes.  Mr  Blaine  is  well 
known  as  a  pradlitioner  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  as 
the  advertifer  of  a  fpecifie  againft  the  diftemper  in  dogs. 
In  his  Outlines,  Mr  Blaine,  after  giving  a  (ketch  of 
the  hiftory  of  medicine  in  general,  enters  on  the  hiftory 
of  veterinary  medicine  in  particular,  which  he  details 
at  confiderable  length  ;  not,  however,  without  feveral 
errors,  fome  of  which  we  have  already  pointed  out. 
He  next  proceeds  to  lay  down  very  briefly  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  proper  means  for  the  attainment  of  the 
veterinary  art.  Then  follows  a  long  feftion  on  a  fub- 
je£l  which  we  fhould  fcarcely  expert  to  find  in  a  work 
of  this  kind,  the  hiftory  of  chemiftry.  The  firft  part 
concludes  with  a  (ketch  of  comparative  anatomy,  in 
whicirthe  ftrudlure  and  economy  of  the  ox,  (heep,  and 
dog  are  paffed  over  much  too  lightly.  The  fecond 
part,  which  occupies  the  reft  of  the  firft  volume,  and 
one-half  of  the  fecond,  is  taken  up  with  a  very  minute 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  with  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  economy  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts. 
We  confider  this  as  the  belt  part  of  Mr  Blaine’s  book  ; 
but  we  think  that  he  has  made  it  unneceffarily  prolix, 
as  by  carrying  it  tofuch  an  extent,  he  has  not  left  room 
for  a  fatisfadlory  account  of  difeafes,  which  occupy  the 
reft  of  the  fecond  volume.  Here  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
fider  the  author  as  very  defective.  Neither  the  fymp- 
toms  nor  the  treatment  are  given  with  that  accuracy  or 
precifion,  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  expedl  from 
a  practitioner  of  Mr  Blaine’s  long  experience.  Many 
of  the  difeafes  of  cattle,  (heep,  and  efpecially  of  dogs, 
are  pafled  over  in  a  manner  that  is  by  no  means  fatisfac- 
tory.  The  work  is  written  in  a  very  (lovenly  manner, 
and  is  everywhere  filled  with  an  oftentatious  parade  of 
medical  phrafeology  that  mull  render  it  nearly  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  In  his  receipts, 
Mr  Blaine  has  for  the  mod  part  adopted  the  new’  no¬ 
menclature,  which,  however  we  may  approve  in  medi¬ 
cal  formulae,  we  cannot  think  calculated  for  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  farriers.  We,  however,  by  no  means  intend  to 
infinuate  that  Mr  Blaine’s  work  is  without  merit :  it 
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certainly  contains  much  valuable  matter  ;  but  we  muft  "Hiftory. 

repeat  that  it  is  not  what  we  (hould  have  expected  from - v~ — 1 

the  advantages  of  information  and  experience  which 
Mr  Blaine  appears  to  have  poffefled. 

In  the  fallowing  year,  Mr  Blaine  publilhed  a  fmaller 
work,  W’hich  he  calls  a  Domenic  Treatife  on  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  horfes  and  dogs,  which  appears  to  be  chiefly  an 
abridgement  of  the  Outlines,  with  a  fort  of  advertife- 
ment  for  the  fale  of  Mr  Blaine’s  patent  medicine.  92 

In  1802  appeared  a  General  View  of  the  Agricul-  Ficdlater. 
ture  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Find- 
later,  minifter  of  the  pari fh  of  Newlands,  in  that  coun¬ 
ty.  This  work,  though  intended  merely  as  a  local  fur- 
vey  of  the  (late  of  agriculture  and  improvements  in  a 
fmall  diftri£t,  abounds  with  much  excellent  matter  that 
muft  prove  of  general  utility.  Befides  the  obfervations 
which  the  ingenious  author  has  made,  on  the  general 
management  of  live  (lock,  in  the  body  of  bis  work,  he 
has  added  in  one  of  his  appendices  fome  valuable 
information  refpe&ing  fome  of  the  mod  important  dif¬ 
eafes  of  (beep,  which  are  partly  furnifhed  from  the  com¬ 
munications  of  Dr  Gillefpie,  late  phyfician  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Dr  Coventry  profeflor  of  agriculture  in  that 
univerfity,  and  partly  derived  from  his  own  experience.  9-j 
In  1805  was  publilhed  an  elegant  work  on  pra&ical  Dickfo*. 
agriculture  by  Dr  R.  W.  Dickfon  ;  the  fecond  volume 
of  which  contains  much  ufeful  inftruftion  refpefting  the 
choice,  breeding,  feeding,  &c.  of  all  the  fpecie3  of  live 
flock  employed  on  a  farm  ;  with  a  few  very  concife  re¬ 
marks  on  the  difeafes  of  each  fpecies.  But  as  thefe  are 
merely  praftical  hints,  they  cannot  be  of  much  ufe,  ex¬ 
cept  to  thofe  who  are  already  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  fubjeft.  94 

In  the  fame  year,  the  Rev.  William  Daniel  perform- Daniel, 
ed  a  ta(k,  which,  however  ill  fuited  to  thecharafter  and 
avocation  of  a  clergyman,  muft  be  highly  grateful  to 
every  lover  of  the  (ports  of  the  field,  in  the  publication 
of  his  Rural  Sports,  which  contains  perhaps  the  mod  com¬ 
plete  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  dogs  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Englifli  language.  Among  other  fub- 
je£ts  connefted  with  the  management  of  this  favourite 
companion  of  man,  the  reverend  author  takes  occafion  to 
treat  pretty  fully  of  his  difeafes.  On  this  fubjeift,  Mr 
Daniel  has  not  only  colle&ed  matter  from  what  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  beft  fources,  but,  what  is  more  ufeful, 
as  well  a>  more  to  be  depended  on,  he  has  added  much 
from  his  own  obfervation  and  experience.  9$ 

One  of  the  lateft  works  on  the  difeafes  of  domeftic  HarriCoa, 
animals,  which  we  have  feerv,  is  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Rot  in  Sheep,  and  other  animals,  by  Dr  Edward  Harri- 
fon,  a  refpedtable  phyfician  of  Horn  caftle,  in  Lincoln- 
(hire.  Of  this  pamphlet  we  fnall  fpeak  at  large,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  difeafe,  whofe  nature  and  caule* 
it  is  intended  to  illuftrate. 


PART  II.  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HORSE. 


IN  the  (ketch  which  we  are  to  give  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  horfe,  wc  muft  very  lightly  pafs  over  fuel)  parts 
as  appear  not  to  be  of  immediate  importance  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  farriery,  in  order  to  dwell  more  minutely  on  thofe 
organs  that  are  of  greater  cunfequence.  Thus  we  (hall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  tabular  view  of  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


bones  and  mufcles  j  we  (hall  entirely  omit  the  brain  and 
nerves ;  but  we  (hall  deferibe  fome  of  the  other  vifeera, 
as  the  ftomach,  and  the  bowels,  fomewhat  more  mi¬ 
nutely.  We  (hall  be  mod  particular  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  extremities,  efiwcially  of  the  feet,  as  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  them  parts  depend  the  principles  of  fhoe- 
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ing ;  which,  without  i'uch  knowledge,  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  underftood,  or  rationally  praftifed. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  we  Ihall 
be  particularly  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Mr  Cole¬ 
man  •,  and  we  cannot  ihew  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
jeft  in  (hoeing  better  than  by  the  following  remarks  of 
that  gentleman. 

“  The  organization  and  funftions  of  the  foot  of  the 
horfe  will  be  found  rather  complicated  ;  but  it  is  of 
confiderable  importance  to  thofe  who  wi(h  to  invedigate 
the  principles,  as  well  as  the  pradlice  of  (hoeing,  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  that  organ. 
The  practical  part  of  (hoeing  is  often  well  executed, 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
hoof.. 

“  But,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  very  neceffary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  dru&ure  and  funftions  of  the  deep¬ 
er  feated  parts,  and  is  mod  particularly  ufeful  for  the 
removal  of  many  difeafes  incident  to  the  foot.  The  im- 
menfe  weight  fupported  by  the  feet  of  the  horfe,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  great  animal  is  conveyed 
from  place  to  place,  without  violence  to  the  external  or 
internal  parts  of  the  foot,  naturally  excite  a  defire  to 
afcertain  the  caufe  of  fo  wonderful  an  effeft.  If  the 
human  foot  fupported  the  fame  weight  as  the  foot  of  the 
horfe,  the  fenfible  parts  would  be  dedroyed.  Without 
fprings,  no  external  covering  could  effe&ually  fupport 
the  weight,  and  prevent  the  foot  from  being  fmadi- 
ed.  The  phyfiologid  will  receive  infinite  fatisfa61ion 
in  the  invedigation  of  the  functions  of  this  complicated 
organ  ;  he  will  find  as  much  order  and  beauty,  as  much 
wifdom  and  utility,  in  the  formation  and  economy  of  the 
foot,  as  ever  was  difplayed  in  the  drufiure  and  ufes  of 
any  animal.  It  will  be  Jeen  in  many  indances,  that 
the  fame  part  performs  various  funftions,  and  all  of  thefe 
functions  well 

In  our  defcription  of  the  druflure  of,  the  horfe,  we 
(hall,  as  far  as  poflible,  employ  Englifh  names  to  de¬ 
note  the  parts  defcribed  or  enumerated,  as  we  think  the 
writers  on  the  fubjeft  have  done  wrong  in  giving  to 
the  parts  of  the  horfe  the  Latin  names  that  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  human  anatomy  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  generality  of  veterinary  dudents  mud,  from  this  cir- 
cum dance  alone,  be  in  a  great  meaftire  deterred  from 
paying  the  neceffary  attention  to  fo  important  a  fubjefl. 
But,  that  we  may  avoid  affedlation,  we  (hall,  wherever 
it  appears  neceffary,  add  the  correfponding  Latin  name, 
and  fome  fynonyms  of  Lhe  more  refpeftable  writers  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  horfe. 

Chap.  I.  A  Sketch  of  the  Bones  of  the  Horfe. 

When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  (keleton  of  the 
horfe,  fuppofed  to  dand  before  us,  we  (hall  obferve.  that, 
excepting  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  fkele- 
ton  forms  nearly  a  fquare,  and  approaches  more  nearly 
to  this  form,  as  the  body  of  the  animal  is  more  exaflly 
proportional.  We  remark  this  for  the  fake  of  painters 
and  fculptors,  who  commonly  err  confiderably  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  their  proportion  of  length  and  breadth  in  their 
figures  of  the  horfe. 

We  (hall  divide  the  (keleton  into  the  head,  the  fpine, 
the  trunk,  and  extremities.  See  Plate  CCXI.  fig.  x. 
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I.  Bones  of  the  Head.  A.  Anatomy 

of  the 

a,  c,  Half  of  the  frontal  bone ,  which  in  the  horfe  is  al-  _  Horfe- 
ways  compofed  of  two  pieces.  v 

e,fO  ne  of  the  two  parietal  bones, 
g,  h,  i,  k,  The  occipital  bone ,  with  a  procefs  at  l,  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  horfe. 

/,  m,  The  temple ,  or  temporal  bonet  of  one  fide;  «,  the 
cheek-bone  of  one  fide. 

o,  One  of  the  fmall  bones  within  the  focket  of  the 
eye,  that  anfwers  to  the  os  unguis  in  man. 
pfp,  Bones  of  the  nofe. 
q,  r,  s,  The  upper  jaw-bone. 

t.  The  intermaxillary  bone,  or  what  is  ufually  called 
by  veterinary  writers  the  inferior  jaw-bone.  This  is  not 
found  in  the  human  (keleton. 

u,  v,  The  poderior  maxillary  bone,  which  anfwers  to 
the  lower  jaw-bone  in  man. 

Bones  of  the  Spine.  B. 

i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  The  feven  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
a,  The  atlas;  b,  the  fecond  vertebra,  called  in  human 
anatomy,  dentata  ;  d,  e,f  its  tranfverfe  procefs;  e ,  its 
oblique  procefs;  f,  its  ridge,  anfwering  for  a  fpinous  pro¬ 
cefs  ;  g,  h,  i,  k,  /,  m,  n,  third  cervical  vertebra;  g,  its 
body  ;  above  the  letter  is  the  hole  for  the  tranfmiffion 
of  the  vertebra]  arteries  and  veins  ;  i,  k,  anterior  and 
poderior  tranfverfe  proceffes  ;  /,  a  protuberance  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  body. 

8 — 2  The  eighteen  vertebrae  of  the  back  ;  a,  thebody 
of  each;  b ,  the  tranfverfe  proceffes  that  articulate  with  the 
ribs  ;  c,  the  oblique  proceffes ;  d,  the  fpinous  proceffes. 

26  to  30,  The  five  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  which  have 
very  long  tranfverfe  proceffes,  though  thefe  are  not  very 
eafily  didinguidied  in  the  figure,  from  its  having  a  fide 
view. 

x,  x,  The  facrum  bone,  compofed  of  five  pieces,  as  in' 
man. 

From  31  to  43,  the  13  bones  compofing  the  tail,  an¬ 
fwering  to  the  os  coceygts  in  man. 

Bones  of  the  Trunk.  C. 

a,  b,  I,  9,  The  true  ribs  ;  10  to  18  the  falfe  ribs 
a,  the  head  articulating  with  the  tranfverfe  procefs  o£ 
the  fird  dorfal  vertebra  ;  under  is  feen  the  lower  branch 
of  the  head  that  unites  with  the  feventh  cervical  and  fird 
dorfal  vertebra;  c,  the  end  that  unites  will)  the  dernum 
or  bread-bone;  a ,  b,  c,  d,  e,f  g,  the  two  hip  bones,  an¬ 
fwering  to  the  offa  innominuta  in  the  human  anatomy  ; 
a,  b,  c,  the  ilium,  with  its  tuberofity  a,  forming  the 
haunch  or  hip;  e,f  the  ifcbium  ;  g,  g,  the  pubis  with 
its  jun&ure  or  fympbyfis  between  the  two  letters. 

Bones  of  the  Fore  Extremity.  D.  D. 
e,f  g ,  h,  i,  /,  m ,  The  fcapula  or  blade-bone  ;  e,  its 
neck,  below  which  is  feen  its  glenoid  cavity  ;  f  ante- 
fpinatus  foffa  ;  h,  its  fpine,  which  in  the  human  ends  in 
the  proctffus  acromion,  but  as  there  is  no  clavicle  in  the 
horfe,  it  ends  by  a  tuberofity  ;  /,  coracoid  procefs ;  be¬ 
tween  m  and  i,  the  anterior  coda;  /,  between  this  and 
e,  poderior  coda  ,  between  m  and  /,  is  its  bafe,  and  the 
line  above  it  marks  the  extent  and  fituation  of  the  car¬ 
tilage  of  the  fcapula;  «,  0,  p,  9,  humerus  or  arm  ;  «,  its 
neck,  above  which  is  iecn  its  head  ;  0,  its  anterior 
head,  forming  the  point  of  the  (houlder,  as  it  iscommonly 

called. 
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Anatomy  called  in  the  horfe  ;  p ,  its  tuberofity  ;  q,  its  lower  head, 
of  the  behind  is  feen  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  olecra- 
.  Horfe'  .  non  ;  r,  r,  ulna  •,  the  upper  part  forms  the  olecranon 
or  elbow,  the  lower  part  is  united  by  ligamentous 
fibres  to  the  radius  ;  s,  s ,  the  radius  ;  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
the  carpus  or  knee-,  1,  1,  pifiform 2,  2,  fcaphoid  ; 

з,  3,  lunar;  4,  unciform  ;  5,  magnum  ;  6,  cuneiform  ; 
7,  trapezoid  ;  t,  u,  metacarpus  ;  t,  canon  ;  u,  two  froall 
metacarpals  ;  v,  w,  x,  y,  z,  phalanges  ;  v,  firft  pha¬ 
lanx  or  pattern ;  w,  fefamoids ;  x,  coronet-bone,  or 
little  pattern  ;  y ,  coffin  ;  z,  navicular  or  nut-bone. 

Bones  of  the  Hind  Extremity.  E.  E. 

//,  1,  k,  /,  m,  Thigh-bone  ;  //,  the  neck,  above  which 
is  the  head  received  into  the  focket  of  the  pelvis ;  1,  great 
trochanter  ;  k,  the  outer  trochanter  ;  /,  /,  the  inner  tro¬ 
chanter  ;  m,  m,  the  anterior  condyles  ;  n ,  n,  the  potte- 
rior  ditto;  p,  p,  femilunar  cartilage  ;  0,  0,  knee-pan  or 
patella ;  g,  tibia  or  leg-bone,  commonly  called  the 
thigh  ;  r,  fibula  ;  the  tibia  is  feen  terminating  in  its 
maieoli,  to  articulate  with  the  tarfus;  1 ,  2,  3i  4’  5»  6,  7> 
tarfus  or  hock ;  I,  2,  1,  2,  calces,  forming  the  point  of 
the  hock,  in  man  the  heel ;  3,  4»  aftrsgalus ;  5,  5> 
cuneiform  bene  ;  6,  cuboid  bone  ;  q,  middie  cunei¬ 
form  bone  ;  8,  fmall  cuneiform  bone  ;  j,  j-,  l,  t,  meta- 
tarfus ;  j,  s,  canon  or  thank  ;  t,  t,  two  fmall  metatarfals  ; 

и,  paflern  ;  v,  fefamoids  ;  w,  coronet-bor.e  or  letter 
paffern  ;  x,  x,  coffin-bone  ;  y,  navicular  or  nut-bone. 

Of  the  Teeth. 

100  A  male  horfe  has  40  teeth,  when  he  has  completed 
Teeth.  ],;s  number.  The  mare  has  ufually  but  36. 

They  are  divided  into  three  kinds  ;  the  cutting  teeth 
or  nippers  ;  the  cufpidatse  or  tufhes,  and  the  molares  or 
grinders.  A  knowledge  of  the  horfe’s  teeth  and  of  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  from  their  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  is  of  the  greateft  confequence,  as  from  it  we  de¬ 
rive  the  fureft  marks  of  the  age  of  the  horfe  ;  at  leaf!, 
till  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  (hew  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  from  their  firft  cutting  to  the  age  of  eight  years. 

Fig.  2.  (hews  the  appearance  of  the  colt’s  teeth  at 
the  age  of  three  weeks;  fig.  3.  that  of  the  colt’s  teeth 
at  three  months.  Fig.  4.  fhews  the  ftate  of  the  teeth 
from  three  months  to  about  four  or  five  years,  where 
a,  a,  are  the  pincers  or  nippers ;  b,  b,  what  are  called 
the  feparators  ;  c ,  c,  the  corners,  or  the  laft  of  the  front 
teeth  at  that  age  ;  d,  <?,  the  tufks.  Fig.  5.  fhews  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  their  appearance  at  the  refpe&ive  ages 

101  of  fix,  feven,  and  eight  years. 

Means  of  The  age  of  a  horfe  is  eafily  known  by  his  mouth,  till 
ascertaining  he  comes  eight,  after  which  the  ufual  marks  wear  out. 
the  age  of  ^  horfe,  like  many  other  brute  animals,  has  his  teeth 
a  horfe.  divided  into  three  ranks;  viz.  his  fore-teeth  which  are 
flat  and  fmooth,  his  tufhes,  and  his  back-teeth.  His 
back  teeth  or  jaw-teeth  are  called  his  grinders,  being 
thofe  by  which  a  horfe  chews  and  grinds  his  provender, 
and  are  24  in  number,  1  2  above  and  1  2  below  :  they 
are  ftrong  double  teeth,  with  (harp  edges  ;  but  when  a 
horfe  grows  old  they  wear  much  fmoother. 

The  firft  that  grow  are  his  foal-teeth,  which  begin  to 
appear  a  few  months  after  he  is  foaled  :  they  are  I  2  in 
number,  fix  above  and  fix  below  ;  and  are  eafily  dif- 


tinguifhed  from  the  teeth  that  come  afterwards  by  their 
fmallnefs  and  whitenefs,  not  unlike  the  fore-teeth  of  a 
man. 

When  the  colt  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  old 
he  cafts  the  four  middlemoft  of  his  foal-teeth,  viz.  two 
above  and  two  below  :  but  fome  do  not  caft  any  of  their 
foal-teeth  till  they  are  near  three  years  old.  The  new 
teeth  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  foal-teeth,  being 
much  ftronger,  and  always  twice  their  fize,  and  are  call¬ 
ed  the  incifors  or  gatherers,  being  thofe  by  whicli  a 
horfe  nips  off  the  grafs  when  he  is  feeding  abroad  in 
the  fields,  or  in  the  houfe  gathers  his  hay  from  the  rack. 
When  a  horfe  has  got  thefe  four  teeth  complete,  he  is 
reckoned  three  years  old. 

When  he  is  about  three  and  a  half,  or  in  the  fpring 
before  he  is  four  years  old,  he  cafts  out  four  more  of  his 
foal- teeth,  viz.  two  above  and  two  below,  one  on  each 
fide  the  nippers  or  middle  teeth  :  fo  that  when  you  look 
into  a  horfe’s  mouth,  and  fee  the  two  middle  teeth  full 
grown,  and  none  of  the  foal-teeth  except  the  common 
teeth  remaining,  you  may  conclude  he  is  four  that  year 
about  April  or  May.  Some  indeed  are  later  colls,  but 
that  makes  little  alteration  in  the  mouth. 

The  tufhes  appear  near  the  fame  time  with  the  fout 
laft  mentioned  teeth,  fometimes  fooner  than  thofe,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  a  horfe  is  full  four  years  old  :  they 
are  curved  like  the  tufhes  of  other  beads  ;  only  in  a  young 
horfe,  they  have  a  (harp  edge  all  round  the  top  and  on 
both  fides,  the  infide  being  fomewhat  grooved  and  flat- 
tifh,  inclined  to  a  hollownefs. 

When  a  horfe’s  tufhes  do  not  appear  for  fome  time 
after  the  foal  teeth  are  caft  and  the  new  ones  come  in 
their  room,  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  foal-teeth  having 
been  pulled  out  before  their  time  by  the  breeders  or 
other  dealers  in  horfes,  to  make  a  colt  of  three  years 
old  appear  like  one  of  four,  that  he  may  be  the  more 
faleable  ;  for  when  any  of  the  foal-teeth  have  been  pul¬ 
led  out,  the  others  foon  come  in  their  places  ;  but  the 
tufhes  having  none  that  go  before  them,  can  never  make 
their  appearance  till  their  proper  time,  viz.  when  a  horfe 
is  about  four  or  coming  four  ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 
fureft  marks  to  know  a  four  years  old  horfe  is  by  his 
tufhes,  which  are  then  very  fmall  and  (harp  on  the  top 
and  edges. 

When  a  horfe  comes  five,  or  rather  in  the  fpring  be¬ 
fore  he  is  five,  the  corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  and  at 
firft  but  juft  equal  with  the  gums,  being  filled  with  flefh 
in  the  middle.  The  tufhes  are  alfo  by  this  time  grown 
to  a  more  diftinff  fize,  though  not  very  large  ;  they 
likewife  continue  rough  and  (harp  on  the  top  and  edges. 
But  the  corner  teeth  are  now  moll  to  be  remarked  ; 
they  differ  from  the  middle  teeth  in  being  more  flelhy 
on  the  infide,  and  the  gums  generally  look  rawifh  upon 
their  firft  (hooting  out  ;  whereas  the  others  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  way.  The  middle  teetli  arrive  at  their  full 
growth  in  lefs  than  three  weeks  ;  but  the  corner  teeth 
grow  leifurely,  and  are  feldom  much  above  the  gums 
till  a  horfe  is  full  five  :  they  differ  alfo  from  the  other 
fore-teeth,  in  this,  that  they  fomewhat  refemble  a  (hell; 
and  thence  arc  called  the  ftiell-tceth,  becaufc  they  en¬ 
viron  the  flefh  in  the  middle  half  way  round  :  and  as 
they  grow,  the  flefh  within  difappears,  h  aving  a  dillind 
holfownefs  and  opennefs  on  the  infide.  When  a  hoife 
is  full  five,  thefe  teeth  are  generally  about  the  thick  nets 
of  a  crown-piece  about  the  gums.  I'xom  five  to  five 
3  I  2  »nd 
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and  a  halt  they  will  grow  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
high,  or  more  y  and  when  a  horfe  is  full  fix,  they  will 
be  near  half  an  inch,  and  in  fome  large  horfes  a  full 
half  inch,  about  the  gums. 

The  corner  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  fall  out  before 
thofe  in  the  under,  fo  that  the  upper  corner  teeth  are 
feen  before  thofe  below  5  on  the  contrary,  the  tulhes  in 
the  under  gums  come  on  before  thofe  in  the  upper. 

When  a  horfe  is  full  fix  years  old,  the  holiownefs 
on  the  infide  begins  vifibiy  to  fill  up,  and  that  which 
was  at  firft  fleihy,  grows  into  a  brownifn  fpot,  not  un¬ 
like  the  eye  of  a  dried  garden  bean,  and  continues  fo 
till  he  is  feven;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tooth 
is  more  filled  up,  and  the  mark  or  fpot  becomes  faint, 
and  of  a  lighter  colour.  At  eight,  the  mark  in  moll 
horfes  is  quite  worn  out,  though  fome  retain  the  vefliges 
of  it  a  long  time-,  and  thofe  who  have  not  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience,  may  fometimes  be  deceived  by  ta¬ 
king  a  horfe  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  for  one  of  eight. 
It  is  at  this  time  only,  when  a  horfe  is  paft  mark,  that 
one  ean  eafily  err  in  knowing  the  age  of  a  horfe  ;  for 
what  pradlices  are  ufed  to  make  a  very  young  horfe  or 
colt  appear  older  than  he  is,  by  pulling  out  the  foal- 
teeth  before  their  time,  may  be  difcovered  by  feeling 
along  the  edges  where  the  tulhes  grow,  for  they  may 
be  felt  in  the  gums  before  the  corner  teeth  are  put 
forth  ;  whereas,  if  the  corner  teeth  come  in  fome 
months  before  the  tulhes  rife  in  the  gums,  we  may  rea- 
funably  fufpeft  that  the  foal-teeth  have  been  pulled  out 
at  three  years  old. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  needlc-fs  to  mention  the  tricks 
that  are  ufed  to  make  a  falfe  mark  in  a  horfe’s  mouth, 
by  hollowing  the  tooth  with  a  graver,  and  burning  a 
mark  with  a  fmnll  hot  iron  •,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  marks,  will  eafily  difcover  the 
cheat  by  the  fize  and  colour  of  the  teeth,  by  the  round- 
nefs  and  bluntnefs  of  the  tulhe9,  by  the  colour  of  the 
falfe  marks,  which  is  generally  blacker,  and  more  im- 
preffed  than  the  true  mark,  and  by  many  other  vifible 
tokens,  which  denote  the  advanced  age  of  a  horfe. 

After  the  horfe  has  paffed  his  fixth  year,  and  fome¬ 
times  at  feven,  nothing  certain  can  be  known  by  the 
mouth.  It  muff,  however,  be  remembered,  that  fome 
horfes  have  but  indifferent  mouths  when  they  are  young, 
and  foon  lofe  their  mark  ;  others  have  their  mouths 
good  for  a  long  time,  their  teeth  being  white,  even, 
and  regular,  till  they  are  16  years  old  and  upwards, 
together  with  many  other  marks  of  frelhnefsand  vigour ; 
but  when  a  horfe  comes  to  be  very  old,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
covered  by  feveral  indications,  the  conflant  attendants 
of  age,  viz.  his  gums  wear  away  infenfibly,  leaving  his 
teeth  lone  and  naked  at  their  roots.  The  bars  of  the 
mouth,  which,  in  a  young  horfe  are  always  flefhy,  and 
form  fo  many  diftinft  ridges,  are,  in  an  old  horfe,  lean, 
dry,  and  fmooth,  with  little  or  no  riling.  The  eye-pits 
in  a  young  horfe  (except  thofe  come  of  old  ftallions)  are 
generally  filled  up  with  flefh,  look  plump  and  fmooth  •, 
whereas  in  an  old  horfe,  they  are  funk  and  hollow,  and 
make  them  look  ghallly,  and  with  a  melancholy  afpeft. 
There  are  alfo  other  marks  which  difcover  a  horfe  to 
be  very  old,  viz.  gray  horfes  turn  very  white,  and  many 
of  them  all  over  flea  bitten,  except  their  joints.  This, 
however,  happens  fometimes  later  and  fometimes  foon- 
er,  according  to  the  variety  of  colour  and  conftitution, 
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Black  horfes  are  apt  to  grow  gray  over  their  eye-brews,  Anatomy 
and  very  often  over  a  good  part  of  their  face,  efpecially  of  the 
thofe  who  have  a  ftar  or  blane  fringed  round  with  gray 
when  they  are  young.  All  horfes,  when  very  old,  fink  ' 
more  or  lefs  in  their  backs ;  and  fome  horfes,  that  are 
naturally  long-backed,  grow  fo  hollow  with  age,  that 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  fit  them  with  a  faddle.  Of  this_ 
kind  are  feveral  Spanifh  and  Barbary  horfes,  and  many 
Daniflr  and  Flanders  breed.  The  joints  alfo  grow  ftiff 
with  old  age,  and  their  knees  and  hocks  bend  fo,  that 
they  are  apt  to  trip  and  flumble  upon  the  lead  defcent, 
though  the  way  be  fmooth  and  noways  rugged.  After 
which  they  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  owner 
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We  lliall  here  only  enumerate  the  mufcles  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk,  as  being  of  lefs  importance  than 
thofe  of  the  extremities.  Of  thefe  latter  we  (hall  give 
a  table,  exprefling,  befides  their  ufual  names,  their  ori¬ 
gin,  infertion,  and  ufes. 


Mufcles  of  the  Eyelids  and  Eye. 

Orbicular  of  the  eyelids. 

Elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  a,  b,  fig.  io. 
Elevator  of  the  eye. 

Depreffor  of  the  eye. 

Addudlor  of  the  eye. 

Abduflor  of  the  eye. 

Trochlear  rnufcle  of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  major. 

Leffer  oblique. 

Retradlor  of  the  eye. 

Mufcles  of  the  Mouth  and  Jaws. 


Orbicular,^,  i,  fig.  9.  0,  fig.  10. 

Buccinator,  r ,  fig.  9.  s,  fig.  10. 

Elevator  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  tn,  n,  fig.  10. 
Long  nafal  of  the  upper  lip,  /,  tn,  n,  0,  fig.  9. 
Maffeter,  p,  q,  fig.  9. 

Ciliares,  u ,  w,  fig.  9. 

Temporal,  2,  3,  fig.  9. 

Canine,  6,  7.  fig.  9.  m,  n,  fig.  10. 

Deprefl.br  of  the  lower  lip,  9,  10,  fig.  9.  p,  q,  r , 
fig.  XO. 

Elevator  of  the  chin,  12.  fig.  9. 

Dilatators  of  the  noilrils,  a ,  b,  c ,  d,  g,f  fig.  9.. 


Mufcles  of  the  Neck. 

Sterno-maftoid  ;  a,  b,  c,  fig.  9. 

Coraco-hyoideus  y  f  f  fig.  9.  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  er 

fig.  10. 

Sterno-hyoideus  5  g,  fig.  <p.fg,  fig.  10. 
Sterno-thyroideus ;  h,  i,  k,  fig.  10. 

Tranfverfals  j  li,  i ,  fig.  9.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
fig.  10. 

Trachelo-maftoid  ;  M,  O,  P,  £),  S,  fig.  10. 

Retdus  internus  major  capitis ;  tn,  n,  fig.  9.  and  w,  x, 
y,  fig.  10. 

Intertranfverfales  minores  colli  $  0,  fig.  9. 

Long 
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Anatomy  Long  mufcle  of  the  neck  5  />,  y,  fig.  9*  X,  \ , 
of  the  fig.  10. 

Hoile<  Splenius  ;  r,  s,  t,  fig.  9. 

Hyothyroidaeus  ;  y,  fig.  9. 

Cricothyroidaeus  ;  %,  fig.  9. 

Lower  conftri&or  of  the  pharynx. 

Re£lus  capitis  pofticus  major  ;  t,  u,  fig.  II. 

minor  ;  x,  w,  fig.  IT. 

Superior  oblique  of  the  head  ;  u,  U,  fig.  10. 

Inferior  ditto  ;  W,  W,  fig.  10. 

Intertranfverfales  pofteriores  colli  ;  L,  &c.  M,  &c. 
fig.  IX. 

Intervertebral  mufcles. 

Multifidae  fpinae  ;  c,  d,  fig.  12. 

Spinales  cervicis  ;  R,  T,  U,  fig.  ii. 


I  E  R  Y. 

Mufcles  of  the  Trunk. 

External  oblique  ;  I,  K,  L,  M,  fig.  9. 

Obliquus  internus ;  s,  t,  u,  w,  x,  y ,  fig.  10. 

Reflus  abdominis;  z,  fig.  10. 

Tranfverfalis  abdominis;  f>,  q,r,  fig.  11. 

External  intercoftals ;  1,  2,  &c.  fig.  11. 

Internal  ditto  ;  3,4,  &c.  fig.  11. 

Semifpinalis  and  fpinalis  dorfi  ;  a ,  b,  c ,  d}  e,f  fig.  1 1. 
Longiflimus  dorfi  ;  g ,  h ,  i,  i,  fig.  1 1. 

Sacrolumbal ;  /,  m,  n,  &c.  fig.  II. 

Elevators  cf  the  ribs ;  a,  b,  fig.  12. 

Lateral  of  the  tail ;  e,f  fig.  12. 

Intertranfverfals  of  the  tail ;  g,  &c.  fig.  12. 

Elevator  of  the  tail ;  t,  fig.  12. 

Depreffor  of  the  tail ;  k,  fig.  1 2. 
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Table  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Extremities. 

1.  Mufcles  of  the  Fore-leg  and  Foot- 


Name. 

Trapezius. 


Larger  rhomboid. 
Rhomboideus  major, 
a,  b,  fig.  9. 
Triangulaire  Vitet. 
Leffer  rhomboid. 
Levator  fcapulce. 

Leffer  pe&oral. 
Deprejfor  fcapulce. 

c,  d,  e,f  fig.  9. 
Triangular. 


Anterior  ferrated. 
Serratus  anticus. 

g,  hf  t,  k ,  /,  o}p,  fig.  9. 

Ante-fpinatus. 

at  b ,  c,  e,f  fig.  9. 

Poft-fpinatus. 

h,  k,  /,  n ,  fig.  9. 
Extenfor  of  the  ligament. 


Latiflimus  dorfi. 
r,  s,  t,  u ,  w,  fig.  9. 


Common  mufcle. 
Levator  humeri. 


Subfcapular. 
a,b,6g.  XI. 


Origin  and  Infertion. 

From  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cervical  vertebrae  ; 
from  the  firft  12  or  13  dorfal  vertebrae;  and 
from  the  cervical  ligament,  into  the  fpine 
of  the  blade-bone. 

From  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  dorfal  verte¬ 
brae,  below  the  cartilage  of  the  blade-bone, 
into  the  whole  length  of  that  cartilage. 

From  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  at  about  the 
2d  vertebra,  into  the  cartilage  of  the  blade- 
bone. 

From  the  lateral  part  of  the  breaft-bone,  into 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  blade-bone. 

From  the  4th  and  5th  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
into  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  blade- 
bone,  above  the  pe&oral. 

From  the  true  ribs,  and  from  the  6th  and  7th 
cervical  vertebrae,  into  the  laft  cervical  ver¬ 
tebra. 

From  the  ante-fpinatus  foffa,  by  two  tendons, 
into  the  two  tuberofities  of  the  head  of  the 
{houlder-bone. 

From  a  foffa,  fo  called,  into  the  outer-fide  of 
the  {houlder-bone. 

From  the  coracoid  procels  of  the  blade-bone, 
into  the  whole  of  the  capfular  ligament. 

From  all  the  dorfal  vertebrae  connefted  with 
the  mufcles  of  the  back,  and  with  the 
flefiry  pannicle,  into  the  inner  tuberofity 
of  the  (houlder-bone,  below  the  blade- 
bone. 

From  the  tuberofity  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  from  the  four  firft  cervical  vertebra, 
into  the  upper  and  outward  part  of  the 
arm. 

From  the  hollow  of  the  blade-bone,  into  the 
inner  fide  of  the  (houlder-bone. 


Ufe. 

To  raife  and  draw  backwards 
the  blade-bone. 


To  raife  the  blade-bone,  and 
draw  it  a  little  forwards. 


To  draw  the  blade-bone  for¬ 
ward  when  the  neck  is  fix¬ 
ed,  or  vice  verfa. 

To  draw  the  blade-bone  down¬ 
wards. 

To  draw  the  blade-bone  for- 
Avards. 

To  connect  the  blade-bone  with 
the  cheft,  and  to  draw  it 
downwards,  and  fometimes 
to  affift  other  mufcles. 

To  extend  the  fore-leg  and 
move  it  forwards. 

To  move  the  fore-leg  outward, 
and  away  from  its  fellow. 

To  prevent  the  ligament  from 
being  pinched  between  the 
bones. 

To  draw  the  fore-leg  back¬ 
ward,  and  towards  the  cheft. 


To  raife  the  arm,  and  when 
that  is  fixed,  to  draw  the 
head  and  neck  downwards. 

To  move  the  arm  towards  its 
fellow. 

Larger 
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Name. 

Larger  pe&oral. 

1  2  3  4  5  6,  fig.  9. 


Sterno-brachial. 


Coraeo-brachial. 


Addudtor  of  the  fhoulder. 
Teres  major. 

d,  e,f  fig-  ir. 

Long  abdu&or  of  the  fhoulder. 
Teres  minor. 

°>  A  7.  fig-  9. 

Short  abdu&or  of  the  fhoulder. 

Anterior  radial  flexor. 

Flexor  longus. 

Biceps  in  human  anatomy, 
i,  k,  /,  m,  n,  fig.  10. 

Oblique  brachial  flexor. 


Fafcialis  cubiti. 

Extenfor  longus. 

Biceps  extenfor  cubiti. 

N,  O,  P,  fig.  9. 

Internal  brachial, 
a,  b,  c ,  fig.  ir. 

Intermediate  extenfor. 

Large  extenfor  of  the  canon. 

Radial  extenfor  of  the  canon. 
a ,  b ,  c,  d,  fig.  10. 

External  flexor  of  the  canon. 

/,  m,  fig.  11. 

Inner  flexor  of  the  canon. 

A  0,  p,  fig.  11. 

Flexor  of  the  carpus. 

Anterior  long  extenfor  of  the 
foot. 


The  lateral  extenfor  of  the  foot. 


Perforated  flexor  of  the  foot. 


Perforating  flexor  of  the  foot. 


FARRIERY. 

Origin  and  Infection. 

From  the  fide  of  the  breaft-bone,  and  the  car¬ 
tilages  of  the  fix  laft  true  ribs,  into  the  in¬ 
ner  fide  of  the  fhoulder  bone. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  breaft-bone,  into 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  (houlder- 
bone,  and  connected  by  expanfion  with  the 
radius. 

From  the  coracoid  procefs  of  the  blade-bone 
into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  pofterior  edge  of 
the  blade  bone,  into  the  infide  of  the  ftioul- 
der-bone. 

From  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  blade-bone 
into  the  outer  tuberofity  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone. 

Below  the  laft  mufcle,  between  the  laft  and 
the  fubfcapula. 

From  the  tuberofity  of  the  blade-bone,  above 
the  glenoid  cavity,  into  the  inner  tuberofity 
of  the  radius. 

From  the  neck  of  the  fhoulder-bone  into  the 
inner  tuberofity  of  the  radius. 

From  the  pofterior  edge  of  the  blade-bone  in¬ 
to  the  olecranon,  or  elbow. 

From  the  whole  length  of  the  pofterior  edge 
of  the  blade-bone  into  the  olecranon. 

Below  the  inner  fide  of  the  head  of  the 
fhoulder-bone,  into  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  olecranon. 

From  the  neck  and  fome  part  of  the  fhoulder- 
bone,  into  the  olecranon. 

From  the  outer  condyle,  and  tuberofity  of  the 
Ihoulder-bone,  into  the  anterior  tuberofity 
of  the  canon-bone. 

From  the  fide  of  the  radios  downwards  from 
the  middle  into  the  fmall  inner  metacarpal 
bone. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  the  Ihoulder-bone, 
at  its  back  part,  into  the  pifiform,  and 
fmall  outer  metacarpal  bones. 

From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  Ihoulder-bone, 
into  the  back  part  of  the  canon. 

From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  fhoulder-bone, 
at  its  back  part,  into  the  pifiform  bone. 

From  the  lower  and  outer  head  of  the  {houl¬ 
der-bone,  and  upper  part  of  the  radius, 
into  the  anterior  protuberance  of  the  coffin- 
bone. 

From  the  outer  head  of  the  radius,  palling 
over  the  knee  through  an  annular  ligament, 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bone 
down  to  the  foot. 

From  the  inner  condyle  of  the  fhoulder-bone 
pafling  behind  the  knee,  into  the  arch  of 
the  coffin-bone. 

From  the  olecranon  and  the  fhoulder-bone  at 
the  back  part,  into  the  arch  of  the  coffin- 
bone. 
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lo  draw  the  fore-leg  down-  of  the 
wards  and  backwards.  Horfe. 

To  draw  the  forf-legs  together, 
and  to  aflift  the  laft  in  re¬ 
spiration,  when  the  fore-leg 
is  fixed. 

To  draw  the  arm  forwards  and 
outwards. 

When  the  blade-bone  is  fixed, 
to  draw  the  fore-leg  up¬ 
wards  and  inwards,  and  vice 
verfa. 

To  draw  the  fhoulder-bone  up¬ 
wards  and  outwards. 

To  turn  the  arm. 

To  bend  the  arm. 


To  turn  the  fore-arm,  and 
aflift  the  former  in  bending 
it. 

To  bind  down  the  mufcles, 
and  aflift  in  extending  the 
arm. 

To  extend  the  arm. 

To  oppofe  the  oblique  flexor. 

To  aflift  in  extending  the  arm. 

To  extend  the  canon. 


To  aflift  the  former,  and  turn 
the  foot  outwards. 

To  bend  the  canon. 


To  aflift  the  former. 

To  bend  the  carpus,  and  extri¬ 
cate  the  ligament. 

To  extend  the  foot. 


To  aflift  the  former. 


To  bend  the  foot. 


To  aflift  the  former. 


2.  Mufcle  s 
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Name,  is'C. 

Pofterior  gluteus,  m,  «,  o,  p , 

fig-  9- 

Tenfor  vaginae  femoris. 

Fafcia  lata. 

a,  b ,  c,  c,  D,  e,f  g,  h,  fig.  9. 
Semimembranofus.  17,18,19, 
fig.  9. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris.  3,  4,  5 
—11,  fig.  9. 

Pofterior  flexor  of  the  leg. 

The  large  gluteus,  q ,  Q,  r,  x, 

*,  fig-  9- 

Capfular.  a,  b ,  c ,  fig.  12. 

Gracilis,  r,  y,  fig.  9.  u,  w, 
fig.  11. 

Sartorius. 

JldduElor  longus. 

P ,  q ,  r,  J,  fig-  214-  /,  w, 

fig.  12. 

Large  pfoas. 


Larger  internal  iliac,  e,  fig.  10. 
Leffer  internal  iliac. 

Pe&ineus.  x,  fig.  1 2. 

Triceps  adduflor  femoris. 


Vaftus  externus.  ft,  0,  p,  r ,  x,  f, 
fig.  10. 

Straight  mufcle  of  the  leg. 
Rulus  cruris, 
g,  h,  i,  b,  fig.  10. 

Vaftus  internus.  b ,  c,  fig.  10. 

Crural.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  fig.  1 1. 

External  obturator. 

Square  mufcle  of  the  thigh. 
^uadratus  femoris. 

Gemini,  fg,  fig.  10. 


2.  Mufcles  of  the  Hind  Leg  or  Foot. 

Origin  and  Infertion. 

From  the  interior  and  pofterior  angles  of  the 
ilium,  into  the  little  trochanter  of  the 
thigh-bone. 

From  the  anterior  angle  of  the  ilium,  into  a 
tendinous  expanfion  over  the  thigh. 

From  the  tuberofity  and  lower  angle  of  the 
ifchium,  into  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  into  the  tibia. 

From  the  tuberofity  of  the  ifchium,  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tail,  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  fpine  of  the  tibia. 

Like  the  former,  into  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  thigh-bone  and  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 

From  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  from  the 
facrum,  into  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
thigh  bone. 

Rifes  from  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum,  into 
the  outer  fide  of  the  thigh-bone. 

From  the  pubis  and  ifchium,  into  the  fafcia 
of  the  thigh  and  the  inner  fide  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

From  the  inner  edge  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
into  the  inner  head  of  the  tibia. 


From  the  three  laft  dorfal,  and  four  firft 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  two  laft 
falfe  ribs,  into  the  inner  trochanter  of  the 
thigh  bone. 

From  the  inner  furface  of  the  ilium,  into  the 
leffer  trochanter  of  the  thigh-bone. 

From  the  inner  furface  of  the  ilium,  into  the 
ltfftr  trochanter  of  the  thigh-bone. 

From  the  fymphyfis  pubis,  inferted  below  the 
laft. 

From  the  inner  edge  of  the  pubis,  from  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  ifchium,  and  from 
its  tuberofity,  into  the  back  of  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  tuberofity  of  the  thigh  bone. 

From  the  great  trochanter,  and  the  outer  fide 
of  the  thigh-bone,  into  the  fide  of  the  knee- 
pan.  , 

From  the  ilium  above  the  focket,  and  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  knee-pan. 

From  the  neck,  inner  tuberofity,  and  whole 
inner  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  into  the  inner 
fide  of  the  knee-pan. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  into  the 
inner  fide  of  the  knee-pan. 

From  the  inner  part  of  the  ifchium,  into  the 
hollow  of  the  great  trochanter. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium,  into  the  thigh-bone  below  the 
great  trochanter. 

From  the  ifchium  and  pubis,  one  above  the 
other,  inferted  into  the  thigh  with  the  laft. 
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Ufe. 

To  extend  the  thigh,  and  draw 
it  outwards. 

To  ftretch  the  fafcia  of  the 
thigh,  and  draw  it  inwards. 

To  draw  the  thigh  outwards. 

To  bend  the  leg,  and  draw  it 
inwards. 

To  bend  the  leg. 

To  extend  the  thigh,  and  draw 
it  backwards  and  outwards. 

To  extricate  the  capfular  liga¬ 
ment. 

To  make  one  thigh  approach- 
its  fellow. 

Tu  aflift  the  former. 


To  bend  the  thigh. 


To  aflift  the  former. 

To  aflift  the  former. 

To  bend  the  thigh. 

To  draw  one  thigh  towards  its 
fellow. 


To  extend  the  leg. 

To  extend  the  leg  ftrongly. 

To  aflift  the  vaftus  externus, 
and  laft  mufcle. 

Ditto. 

To  roll  the  thigh-bone. 

Aflifts  the  former. 


Oppofc  the  laft. 


Inner 
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of  the  Inner  obturator,  i,  2,  3,  fig. 
Horfe.  j  2, 

Pyriform. 

Popliteus.  28,  29,  fig.  11. 
Tibialis  anticus.  14. 

Gaftrocnemius. 

Plantar.  40,  fig.  9. 
Perforated  flexor  of  the  foot. 


Larger  perforating  flexor  of 
the  foot. 

Lefler  perforating  flexor  of  the 
foot. 

The  long  extenfor  of  the  foot. 
Lateral  extenfor  of  the  foot. 


Lefler  extenfor. 


FARRIERY. 

Origin  and  Infertion. 

From  the  edge  of  the  thyroid  hole,  into  the 
thigh  with  the  preceding. 

From  the  facrum  within  the  pelvis,  inferted  as 
the  laft. 

From  the  external  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone, 
into  the  tibia. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  external  condyle  of 
the  thigh-bone,  into  both  canons  by  two 
portions. 

From  each  condyle  of  the  thigh-bone,  into 
the  hock. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  fpine  of  the  tibia, 
inferted  as  the  former. 

From  the  hollow  between  the  condyles  of 
the  thigh-bone,  into  each  fide  of  the  paf- 
tern-bone. 

From  the  back  and  outer  part  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia,  into  the  arch  of  the  coffin-bone. 

From  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
inferted  with  the  preceding. 

From  the  tendon  of  the  extenfor  of  the  ca¬ 
non,  in  the  anterior  protuberance  of  the 
coffin-bone. 

From  the  outer  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  inferted  with 
the  laft. 

From  the  tendon  of  the  long  extenfor  to  the 
lateral  extenfor. 


\ 


Ufe. 

To  aflift  the  gemini. 
Ditto. 
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To  draw  the  leg  inwards. 
To  bend  the  leg  ftrongly. 


To  extend  the^canon. 


To  bend  the  pattern  and  foot. 

To  bend  the  foot. 

To  aflift  the  former. 

To  extend  the  foot. 

Ditto. 


To  draw  the  tendons  of  the 
long  and  lateral  extenfors  to¬ 
gether. 


The  four  figures  to  which  we  have  referred  alfo  re 
prefent  the  following  parts. 

The  broad  ligaments  of  the  eyelids  ;  s ,  t ,  fig.  9. 

Alae  narium  ;  %,  fig.  9. 

Angular  vein  ;  14,  fig.  9. 

Angular  artery  ;  15,  fig.  9. 

Parotid  gland  ;  26,  fig.  9. 

In  the  Neck. 


In  the  Hind  Extremity. 

Vena  faphsena  ;  2r,  fig.  9. 

Capfular  ligament  of  the  knee  j  3,  4,  fig.  10. 
Sciatic  artery  ;  34,  fig.  11. 

Gluteal  artery  j  35,  35,  fig.  11. 

Crural  vein  ;  38,  fig.  11. 

Popliteal  artery  ;  39,  52,  fig.  II. 

- vein  ;  53,  fig.  11. 

Crural  nerve  ;  35,  fig.  12. 


Common  jugular  vein  ;  1,  fig.  9. 

External  anterior  jugular  ;  2,  fig.  9. 

Pofterior  external  jugular  j  3,  fig.  9. 

Part  of  the  carotid  artery  ;  4,  fig.  9. 

Branches  of  the  cervical  arteries  and  veins ;  1,  2,  fig.  10. 
Thyroid  gland  ;  «,  fig.  II. 

Gullet ;  i,  fig.  11. 

Windpipe  ;  k,  fig.  II. 

Cervical  nerves  ;  2,  fig.  II. 

Ligament  of  the  neck  ;  5,  fig.  n.j  7,  8,  fig.  12. 
External  carotid  artery  ;  1,  fig.  12. 

In  the  Trunk. 

Epigaftric  artery  •,  w,  fig.  II. 

External  iliac  ;  y ,  fig.  11. 

The  diaphragm  •,  m  m,  fig.  1 2. 

Intercoftal  artery  ;  p,  fig.  12. 

In  the  Fore  Extremity. 

Internal  plantar  vein  ;  r,  fig.  9. 

Coronary  ligament  of  the  foot;  13,  fig.  p. 

Cartilages  of  the  coffin-bone  ;  r,  /,  II. 


Chap.  III. ,  Of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels. 


In  the  horfe  there  is  but  one  ftomach,  which  is  very 
fmall  in  proportion  to  his  general  bulk ;  and  is  partly 
membranous,  partly  cuticular,  and  partly  mufcular. 
It  is  fituated  immediately  behind  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  in  part  of  the  epigaftrium, 
with  its  expellent  orifice  extending  acrofs  the  fpine  to 
the  right,  which  is  the  reafon  that  lying  on  that  fide  is 
judged  more  wholefome  than  fleeping  on  the  left.  It 
has  two  furfaces,  which  may  be  called  its  fides,  though 
one  is  pofterior,  and  the  other  anterior;  and  two  ex¬ 
tremities,  a  large  and  a  fmall ;  the  fuperior  furfaee  of 
which  receives  the  gullet,  and  is  called  its  cardiac  ori¬ 
fice  ;  while  the  former  ends  in  the  duodenum,  and  is 
termed  the  pyloric  orifice ;  this  extremity,  when  the 
ftomach  is  diftended,  is  the  moft  pofterior  of  the  two. 
The  hollow  part  fituated  fuperiorly,  only  forms  its 
leffer  curvature ,  as  the  lower  portion  forms  its  great 
curvature. 

Thus  when  the  ftomach  is  moderately  diftended,  it 
lies  in  an  obliquely  tranfverfe  direction,  with  its  great 
extremity  a  little  forwards,  and  its  two  orifices  fuperi- 
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or,  but  the  cardiac  the  moft  fo,  with  the  leffer  extre¬ 
mity  rather  pofterior  to  the  other,  and  the  great  curva¬ 
ture  inferior.  It  is  evident  that  the  fituation  of  the 
ftomach  muft  vary  much  with  its  difterifion  :  the  fore¬ 
going  defcrip'ion  anfivers  to  it  when  moderately  dif¬ 
tended  only  ;  but  where  it  is  very  much  filled,  the  left 
extremity  will  prefs  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
right  will  be  carried  more  pofteriorly.  In  oxen  and 
(heep,  where  the  firft  ftomach  is  large,  it  is  found,  w  hen 
diftended,  to  have  its  left  extremity  carried  quite  into 
the  left  iliac  regioti  j  in  which  part  it  is  ufually  punflu- 
red,  when  they  are  hoved  :  but  fuch  an  idea  of  the 
ftomach  of  the  horfe  would  prove  very  erroneous  $  for 
this  animal  has  a  very  fmall  one,  and  therefore  its  fitu¬ 
ation  can  never  be  fuch  *. 

From  a  diftended  ftomach  prefting  upon  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  we  are  at  no  lofs  to  underftand,  why  breaching 
is  impeded  after  a  full  meal,  when  a  horfe  appears  to 
labour  for  breath  ;  for  he  is  forced  to  ufe  the  intercaftal 
mufcles,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  fhoulder  and  fore  ex¬ 
tremities,  to  open  the  cheft,  the  pofterior  enlargement 
being  prevented  from  the  diaphragm  being  fixed  by  the 
preffure  of  the  ftomach  ;  hence  we  fee  the  great  impro¬ 
priety  of  galloping  horfes  after  watering,  to  warm  it  in 
their  bellies,  as  it  is  foolifhly  termed.  Horfes,  when 
grazing,  if  they  drink,  are  never  obferved  to  do  this  ; 
if  it  was  neceffary,  nature  would  dictate  it  to  them. 
How  hurtful  it  is  likewife  to  ride  hard,  after  a  horfe 
has  been  full  fed,  is  equally  evinced.  The  ftomach 
has  externally  a  covering  from  the  peritoneum,  which 
adheres  clofely  to  it,  by  means  of  its  cellular  portion  j 
and  which  portion  is  dipping  in  between  the  mufcular 
fibres.  Its  middle  portion  is  made  up  of  mufcular  fibres, 
which  are  more  numerous  in  tb i>  animal,  than  in  the 
ruminant  j  making  this  kind  of  ftomach  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  membranous  one  of  fome  animals,  and  the 
true  mufcular  ftomach  of  others.  The  direflion  of 
thefe  fibres  is  various ;  but  they  may  principally  be 
referred  to  a  longitudinal  and  a  tranfverfe  order, 
though  neither  of  them  are  regularly  fo,  and  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  others,  whofe  direction  is  very  oblique,  and 
interlaced  with  each  other.  The  longitudinal  plane  is 
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the  muft  external  of  the  two,  and  appears  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  external  plane  of  the  cefophagus,  with 
fome  original  fibres,  which  fpread  over  the  leffer  cur¬ 
vature,  being  carried  obliquely  round,  and  likewife 
over  the  great  extremity,  forming  themfelves  into  a 
kind  of  vertex,  whofe  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  that 
extremity.  The  inner  plane  is  by  much  the  larger, 
and  is  not  quite  circular,  but  (lightly  oblique,  crofting 
the  obliquity  of  the  longitudinal  plane.  This  circular 
plane  is  very  thick  and  flrong  round  the  cardia,  or 
that  extremity  into  which  the  cefophagus  terminates. 
They  are  here  fo  very  thick  as  to  form  a  true  fphinc- 
ter  ;  and  to  this  it  is  in  fome  meafure  owing,  that  a 
horfe  cannot  vomit  ;  for  when  the  circular  and  longi¬ 
tudinal  fibres  are  afting  from  the  pylorus  to  the  cardia, 
by  any  irritation  that  reverfes  the  ufual  motion,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  effort  to  vomit,  the  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  cardia  being  infinitely  ftronger  and  more 
numerous,  are  contrafling  this  orifice  (efpecially  the 
circular),  as  the  others  are  contrafling  the  other  parts  y 
for  as  the  mufcular  fibres  txift  equally  throughout  t!:e 
ftomach,  by  which  the  motions  are  effefled,  it  cannot 
be  fimplv  from  the  exirtence  of  the  circular  covering  to 
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the  firft  portion  of  his  ftomach,  that  he  cannot  vomit  ; 
for  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  fibres  afl  throughout 
the  ftomach  by  the  common  confent  of  part;  ;  n  r  do 
they  of  aflual  neceffity  want  an  immediate  ftimuius  to 
their  furfaces  ;  for  were  this  the  cafe,  the  fibre-  ot  t  3 
cefophagus  would  not  by  the  prefence  of  the  mafticat;  : 
bolus  be  ftimulated  to  contrafl  through  the  cu  r 
coat,  which  equally  here  lies  over  the  fibres;  nev  :  - 

lefs,  the  cuticular  coat  of  the  ftomach  is  probably  : 
ing  in  this  difficulty  to  regurgitate  :  it  does  it  by  ielien- 
ing  the  liability  to  naulea,  w  hich  feldom  takes  place  in 
the  horfe  ;  and  as  vomiting  is  only  an  effort  to  remove 
naufea  or  its  caufe,  fo  nature  not  having  given  the  dil- 
eafe,  has  not  provided  the  means  for  its  removal.  As 
likewife  vomiting  appears  to  be  a  reverfing  of  the  peri- 
llaltic  motion  of  the  ftomach  ;  which  motion,  in  its  na¬ 
tural  ftate,  begins  from  the  cardia,  and  ends  at  the  py¬ 
lorus  ;  fo  in  this  reverfed  ftate,  it  commences  at  the 
pylorus,  and  ends  at  the  cardia,  thus  regurgitating  its 
contents  ;  fo  it  is  very  probable  that  the  cuticular  co¬ 
vering  may  leffen  this  inverted  periftaltic  motion  in  the 
upper  portion,  though  it  cannot  wholly  deftroy  it ;  and 
hence  cannot  be  the  only,  or  the  principal  reafon  of  the 
impoffibilily,  or  rather  of  the  difficulty  with  which  this 
animal  vomits  ;  for  inftances  have  occurred  where  it 
has  taken  place.  A  horfe  in  Suffex  was  feen  to  regur¬ 
gitate  a  large  quantity  of  grains,  and  we  have  heard  of 
one  or  two  other  inftances  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  regardtd 
as  very  rare  occurrences. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  that  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe 
cannot  be  irritated  to  make  an  attempt  to  vomit,  that 
no  fuch  tff.  A:  generally  takes  place  ;  for  though  it  is 
but  very  feldom  that  naufea  occurs,  and  perhaps  never 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  yet  it  may  be  excited  by  means  of 
aconite,  hellebore,  and  fome  other  fubftances,  which 
have  caufed  fruitlefs  efforts  to  vomit.  But  the  true 
and  principal  reafon  that  a  horfe  may  be  faid,  naturally 
not  to  be  able  to  vomit,  arifes,  in  that  nature  has  whe- 
ly  fo  conftrufted  the  parts,  that  the  very  cft">rt  to  it 
increafes  the  refiftance  by  the  very  ftrong  lphinfler 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  cardia.  Had  this  refiftance 
not  been  placed,  and  every  means  taken  to  inercafe  the 
almoft  imp  iflibility  of  vomiting  in  a  horfe,  it  is  evident 
that  from  the  curtain  of  the  palate  flopping  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  mouth,  this  aflion,  had  it  taken  place,  would 
have  occafioned  fuffocation.  The  inner  coat  of  the 
llmnach  is  compofed  of  two  portions,  the  one  cuticular 
and  the  other  villous.  This  fpecies  of  cuticuLir  cover¬ 
ing  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  ftomach,  is  peculiar  to 
fuch  animals  as  appear  deftined  to  live  on  grain,  as 
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horfes,  affes,  rats,  and  mice  ;  and  this  forms  a  third 
fpecies  of  ftomach  between  the  true  membranous  one  of 
graminivorous  animals,  and  the  mufcular  of  the  carni¬ 
vorous  tribes,  and  it  may  be  confidered  in  a  flight  de¬ 
gree,  as  a  fpecies  of  gizzard,  refembling  the  ftruAure 
of  thofe  animals,  as  fowls,  who  have  organs  to  m'.ke  up 
for  the  want  of  teeth.  For  a  horfe  ha->  not  the  means 
of  re-maflication,  as  in  oxen  or  fheep,  nor  does  he  ufu¬ 
ally  mafticate  his  food  at  firft  fufficienlly  to  comminute 
it  ;  for  the  wants  of  the  conflitution  ft  i  rouble  him  to  a 
hatly  deglutition  of  bis  food,  which,  if  there  was  not 
fume  other  ftruflure  than  that  common  to  ftomachs  in 
general,  would  not  be  fufficiently  digelled  :  tor  the  food 
is  folid,  and  the  ftomach  fmall ;  therefore  this  cuticular 
coat  may  be  ufaful,  as  its  infenGbility  allows  it  to  pn  is 
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■e-natomy  in.  a  fmali  degree  upon  the  food,  and  perform  a  flight 
Hsrfe  trituration  upon  it.  This  cuticular  coat  is  fpread  over 
<■  |  -  the  firft  portion  of  the  ftomach,  taking  in  all  the  great 
extremity,  and  forming  between  a  third  and  half  of  its 
extent.  It  is  formed  into  folds  at  the  cardia  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  the  internal  part  of  the  oefopbagus  ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  has  paffed  this  orifice,  tbefe  folds  take 
an  irregular  direflion,  but  are  lefs  than  thofe  formed  on 
the  villous  furface. 

The  villous  or  fenfible  portion  of  the  ftomach,  though 
it  occupies  more  of  the  length  of  the  ftomach,  yet  per¬ 
haps  in  real  extent  is  little  more  than  half  of  its  furface. 
It  unites  with  or  is  connected  to’  the  cuticular.  Its  ex¬ 
ternal  furface  is  firm,  and  appears  as  it  were  a  diftindl 
portion,  but  is  only  denfe  cellular  fubftance,  which  has 
given  rife  to  the  defcription  of  four  tunics  to  the 
ftomach.  The  tunica  villcifa  is  fo  called  from  its  re- 
femblanee  to  the  pile  of  velvet  ;  its  fine  villi  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  extreme  fine  ends  of  veffels  fecreting  the  gaf- 
tric  juice.  'I  he  villous  coat  being'  much  larger  in  ex- 
tent  than  tne  mufcular,  is  thrown  into  folds  which  are 
more  confiderable  than  thofe  of  the  cuticular  coat. 
Thefe  are  iargeft  at  the  portion  toward  the  great  extre¬ 
mity,  and  are  irregularly  waving  :  towards  the  duode¬ 
num  they  become  lefs,  and  when  at  the  pylorus  they 
form  a  toid  that  makes  a  kind  of  valve  to  this  part  of 
the  a  nnacii,  preventing  the  return  of  the  food,  and  its 
too  fpeedy  paftage  out.  The  folds  not  only  hinder  the 
too  fni_edy  p:  ft’age  of  the  food,  but  by  this  means  apply 
*  B in ^ie  °a^r‘c  jmce  nacre  certainly  to  all  the  parts;  but  the 
Outlines,  principal  end  is  to  increafe  the  fecreting  furface,  which 
107  is  here  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  the  human*. 

Bowels.  The  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  continued 
from  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  to  the  anus,  or 
end  of  the  paftage,  forming  a  long  canal  of  different  di- 
menfions,  called  inte/lines.  They  are  ufually  divided 
into  fmali  and  large.  In  fome  animals  they  hardly 
merit  this  diftinffion,  there  being  but  little  difference 
in  point  of  fize  :  but  in  the  horfe,  the  proportion  is  very 
different ;  the  fmali  inteftines  being  not  much  larger 
than  the  human,  but  the  large  of  an  immenfe  bulk. 
This  canal  is  connefled  through  its  whole  extent  to 
membranous  productions  of  the  peritoneum,  efpecially  to 
thofe  called  mefentenj  and  mefocolon.  The  wnole  canal 
varies  in  point  of  length  in  different  fubje&s  ;  but  is 
feldom  lefs  than  24  yards,  and  often  more.  The  in¬ 
teftines  are  contained  within  a  prolongation  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum,  which  arifes  in  moll  inftances  from  the  mefen- 
tery  :  the  two  folds  of  this  membrane  feparate  and  fur- 
round  the  inteftines,  forming  their  external  coat.  The 
next  coat  is  mufcular,  and  formed  of  two  layers  of  fibres, 
a  longitudinal  and  a  circular  ;  the  latter  are  in  greater 
proportion,  and  by  the  contraflion  of  thefe  the  vermi¬ 
cular  motion,  called  perijhiltic,  is  performed,  from  the 
longitudinal  fibres  ftightly  fhortening  them,  and  the 
circular  diminilhing  their  fize.  Within  this  mufcular 
coat  there  is  a  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  rather 
more  denfe  than  in  fome  other  parts  ;  and  this  ufed  to 
be  regarded  as  a  coat,  and  was  called  the  nervous,  but 
is  only  a  layer  of  cellular  membrane.  The  third  and 
inner  coat  of  the  inteftines  is  the  villous,  which  is  very 
vafcular  and  fenfible.  There  are  no  confiderable  folds 
of  the  inner  tunic  of  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  human.  In 
this  animal  thefe  are  rendered  unneceffary  by  the  great 
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length  of  his  inteftines,  and  the  flow  paftage  of  the  ali-  Anatomy 
ments  through  them  by  this  length  and  his  pofition.  efthe 

The  firft  portion  of  the  bowels,  which  anfwers  to  the  Horf*. 
duodenum  in  man,  though  in  the  horfe  it  is  nearer  20  v_  J 
inches  than  12,  is  attached  to  the  ftomach,  having  itspjrg°yr. 
pyloric  orifice  ending  in  it;  its  courfe  in  the  horfe  istion. 
rather  different  from  that  in  the  human,  and  by  this  it 
acquires  a  more  complete  covering  from  the  peritoneum. 

It  hangs  loofe  and  pendulous,  being  attached  to  the 
concave  furface  of  the  liver,  where  making  a  turn,  it 
is  fixed  to  the  vertebra  :  it  then  takes  the  name  of  jeju¬ 
num.  It  appears  rather  larger  in  circumference  than 
the  other  fmali  inteftines,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  pancreatic  and  biliary  dudls  penetrating  it,  fome- 
times  entering  it  obliquely  clofe  together,  and  fometimes 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  , 

Th a  jejunum  and  ilium  differ  very  little  from  the  fame  Jejumim. 
bowels  in  the  human  fpecies. 

The  great  inteftines  are  very  properly  fo  called  in  Large  in- 
the  horfe;  and  as  they  have  very  little  refemblance  toteftir.es. 
the  human  large  inteftines,  they  require  a  particular  de¬ 
fcription.  Iir 

1  he  ccecum  is  fituated  in  the  back  part  of  the  belly,  Caecum, 
ana  is  a  very  large  canal,  which  is  entered  abruptly 
by  the  ilium.  The  fore  part  of  this  canal  projects  for¬ 
ward  two  or  three  feet,  into  a  fort  of  bag  of  the  fame 
fize  of  the  colon  ;  but  the  back  part  terminates  in 
what  is  called  a  blind  end.  The  caecum  ufually  occu¬ 
pies  the  right  fide  of  the  belly,  and  appears  imme¬ 
diately  on  opening  the  peritoneum,  with  its  commence¬ 
ment  from  the  colon  and  ilium  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
extending  forwards  to  the  right  fide,  with  its  blind 
end  clofe.  to  the  diaphragm  and  liver.  This  termi¬ 
nation  is  not  furnilhed,  as  in  fome  animals,  with  an 
appendix  vermiformis,  but  terminates  by  a  fimple 
blind  end.  Through  the  peritoneal  covering  are  feen 
four  mufcular  longitudinal .  bands,  extending  from  the 
extremity  along  the  mufcular  coat,  and  dividing  the 
gut  into  four  longitudinal  portions.  One  or  two  of 
thefe  are  ufually  covered  with  fat,  and  are  not  fo  re¬ 
gularly  longitudinal  as  the  others.  The  internal  mem¬ 
brane  is  folded  up  between  the  longitudinal  bands,  and 
by  interfering  them  forms  numerous  cavities  called  the 
cells. 

On  the  flighted  infpe&ion  we  fee  a  great  peculiarity 
in  the  form  of  the  caecum  of  the  horfe  ;  and  in  a  more 
accurate  view,  are  ftruek  with  the  importance  of  the 
ftruCtureto  this  animal, and  are  led  to  confider  the  caecum 
as  little  lefs  than  a  fecond  ftomach.  This  is  in  faff  the 
cafe;  for  the  food  coming  in  a  macerated  mafs  from  the 
fmali  inteftines,  is  mixed  in’  the  caecum,  with  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice,  and  here  undergoes  a  farther  change, 
to  which  the  flruflure  of  the  caecum  is  evidently  favour¬ 
able,  as  it  is  fitted  to  retain  the  mafs  for  a  confiderable 
time  within  it,  and  to  circulate  it  through  all  its  parts. 

It  has  two  blind  ends,  one  forming  its  bafis,  and  near 
this  enters  the  ilium  ;  the  other  forming  its  point,  and 
extending  up  towards  the  diaphragm.  From  one  part 
of  the  bafe  the  colon  commences  by  a  very  contracted 
portion,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the  entrance 
of  the  contents  of  the  ilium,  till  they  have  paffed 
through  the  caecum.  In  many  animals  the  caecum  is  a 
very  ineonfiderable  tpart ;  in  fome  it  has  one  or  more 
appendicles  ;  in  others  it  is  almoft  entirely  wanting  ; 
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Anatomy  and  In  all  but  the  horfe  its  ufe  is  obfcure,  and  apparent- 
ot  the  Jy  not  very  important  ;  but  in  the  horfe  it  is  certainly 
little  lefs  than  a  fecond  ftomach,  for  its  whole  Itruflure 
proves,  that  it  is  purpofely  defigned  that  ali  ihe  food 
taken  in  (hall  be  poured  into  the  bafe  of  this  gut,  by 
the  contraction  of  which  it  (hall  be  forced  towards  the 
apex,  and  either  in  its  paffage  or  return  (hall  be  de¬ 
tained  in  the  cells  to  be  in  fome  way  farther  adted  upon, 
and  to  undergo  fome  change  neceffary  to  the  fyftem. 
Having  undergone  this  change,  whatever  it  is,  it  is' 
forced  into  the  colon. 

The  colon  commences  fmall  from  the  fide  of  the  bafe 
of  the  caecum  •,  and  as  the  ilium  cannot  be  faid  to  enter 
it  together  with  the  caecum,  as  in  fome  animals,  there  is 
in  the  horfe  no  fuch  part  as  the  valve  of  the  colon  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called.  The  ilium  has,  however,  a  fort  of  pro- 
trufion  with  its  inner  membrane,  bv  which  in  fome  mea- 
fure  it  prevents  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the 
cascum.  As  the  colon  paffes,  it  is  farther  contradled, 
and  then  enlarges  into  a  very  long  and  large  canal, 
which,  after  having  made  nearly  the  whole  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  belly,  i-  again  (lightly  contracted.  It  then 
again  enlarges,  paffes  again  round  the  belly,  and  is  a 
third  time  contracted,  juft  where  it  ends  in  the  redtum 
or  (traight  gut.  The  fmall  inteftines  reft  on  the  turns 
of  the  colon  and  on  the  caecum.  The  colon  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  four  ligamentous  bands  in  its  large  portion,  but 
there  are  only  two  in  the  fmall  portions  ;  thefe  form 
'  longitudinal  frtena,  which  are  interfered  again  by  in¬ 
ternal  folds,  fo  as  to  form  the  cells  of  the  colon.  It  is 
connedled  and  fupported  in  its  fituation  by  that  portion 
of  the  mefentery  termed  mefocolon.  This  inteftine  is 
very  different  in  the  horfe  to  what  it  is  in  molt  other 
animals  in  confequence  of  its  variations  in  fize,  being  in 
moft  other  inftances  of  one  general  fize  ;  it  is  likewife 
this  gut  and  the  caecum  that  are  the  principal  feat  of 
the  inflammation  arifing  from  violent  purging  medicines. 

The  reElum  is  the  continuation  of  the  colon,  and 
paffes  backwards  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  anus. 
Its  mufcular  coat  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  other  in¬ 
teftines,  and  it  is  thrown  internally  into  cavities  by  the 
Inner  membrane,  in  fome  manner  fimilar  to  the  cells  of 
the  colon,  though  lefs;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  inteftines 
might  be  too  conftantly  ftimulated  to  expel  its  contents, 
but  by  this  means  the  faeces  are  received  and  retained 
till  they  are  colledled  in  a  confiderable  quantity,  when 
they  are  expelled.  The  redlum  is  attached  to  the  fpine 
and  facrum  by  the  peritoneum,  is  here  called  meforec- 
tum  ;  but  the  true  fold  of  peritoneum  does  not  invert: 
its  whole  portion,  but  leaves  it  as  it  approaches  the  rec¬ 
tum,  which  is  at  this  place  only  covered  with  the  cel¬ 
lular  part  of  it.  The  mefentery  bands  of  the  redlum  are 
very  ftrong,  and  terminate  at  the  anus  in  a  kind  of  li¬ 
gamentary  expanfion  attached  to  the  os  cocajgis. 

The  anus  is  the  termination  of  the  redlum,  and  is 
opened  by  the  force  of  the  perillaltic  motion  and  the 
confent  of  the  parts,  and  (hut  by  the  mufcular  band 
round  the  extremity  of  the  gut,  called  the  fphincier.  It 
is  likewife  elevated  and  retraced  by  two  pair  of  mufcles. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Foot. 

In  our  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  it 
Will  be  neceffary  to  defcribe  only  one  foot,  as  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  both  extremities  are  fimilar  in  llruclure. 
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The  bones  which  compofe  the  foot  of  the  horfe  are  An:? 
fix  in  number,  confidering  the  foot  as  commencing  at 
the  fetlock  joint.  Of  thefe  fix  bones  two  are  included  ( 
within  the  hoof,  viz.  the  coffin-bone,  and  the  navicular- 
bone  ;  and  four  are  fituated  above  the  hoof,  viz.  the  Eones. 
large  paftern-bone,  the  fmall  paftern-bone,  and  the  two 
fefamoid  bones. 

We  (hall  begin  from  above,  with  the  large  paftern- 
bone,  as  this  contributes  to  form  what  is  called  the  large 
paftern  joint. 

The  large  paftern-bone,  (i,  fig.  13,  14,  and  15.)  is  Large  paf- 
of  an  oblong  cylindrical  form,  and,  as  is  the  cafe  with  tern-bone 
all  fuch  bones,  is  fmaller  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity.  It  articulates  above  with  the  lower  head  uf 
the  canon-bone,  and  below  with  the  upper  head  of  the 
fmall  paftern-bone.  At  its  upper  extremity  there  are 
three  depreffions,  one  on  each  fide,  large  and  fupcrficial 
(nr,  c,  fig.  13.)  to  receive  the  outer  and  inner  convexi¬ 
ty  of  the  lower  head  of  the  canon-bone,  and  one  in  the 
middle,  b,  for  receiving  the  middle  narrow  convexity  of 
the  fame  bone.  The  fore  part  of  this  bone  is  (lightly 
rounded,  and  rough  towards  its  upper  extremity,  as  at 
it,  it,  for  the  firmer  attachment  of  ligament-.  Behind,  at 
its  back  part,  it  is  flatter;  and  here  there  is  a  rough  de- 
preffion  (C,  fig.  14.)  alfo  for  the  attachment  of  a  liga¬ 
ment  that  is  deep  feated,  and  is  fixed  to  the  two  fefa¬ 
moid  bones.  At  the  lower  extremity  the  large  paftern- 
bone  is  convex  on  each  fide  (D,  E,  fig.  14.)  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  two  concavities  of  the  fmall  paftern-bone  ;  and 
there  is  a  depreffion  (f,  fig.  13.)  for  the  attachment  of 
a  tendon.  At  the  lower  extremity  there  is  alfo  a  rough- 
nefs  on  each  fide  at  e  e,  for  the  infertion  of  ligaments. 

Both  extremities  are  covered  with  very  fmooth  elaftic 
griftle,  which  is  kept  conftantly  moift  by  the  fynovia 
or  joint  oil. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  large  paftern-bone,  towards  Sefamoid 
the  back  part,  are  placed  the  two  fefamoid  bones,  A  A  bones. 

(fig.  14.).  Thefe  are  of  an  irregular  wedge-like  form, 
and  are  covered  with  cartilage,  articulating  both  with 
the  canon-bone,  and  on  the  back  part  they  3re  very 
fmooth  to  admit  of  a  tendon  readily  Aiding  over  them. 

The  upper  edges  of  thefe  bones  on  each  fide  have  a 
rough  irregular  furface,  into  which  is  ir.ferted  a  ftrong 
ligament  that  comes  from  the  upper  and  back  parts  cf 
the  canon-bone,  is  fafiened  feparately  to  each  of  the 
fefamoid  bones,  from  which  it  proceeds  downward-  and 
obliquely  forward  to  be  inferted  into  the  tendon  of  the 
large  extenfor  mufcles,  (fee  ana,  fig.  16.)  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  large  paftern-joint.  Thefe  fefamoid  bones  are 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  mechanifm  of  the  large 
paftern-joint.  “  In  confequence  of  their  forming  the 
back  part  of  the  large  paftern-joint,  and  articulating 
with  the  lower  and  pofterior  part  ot  the  canon,  they 
contribute  very  effentially,  by  always  receding  when¬ 
ever  the  foot  comes  in  contafl  with  the  ground,  to  nft 
as  a  fpring  to  the  animal,  and  to  prevent  concuffion. 

All  the  weight  received  by  the  upper  head  of  t he  largo 
paftern-bone  i3  conveyed  to  bom  %  below;  but  a  con¬ 
fiderable  portion  of  the  burden  i-  received  by  the  fefa¬ 
moid  bones.  While,  the  animal  is  at  reft,  and  alio  dur¬ 
ing  motion,  tlufe  bones  fufiain  part  of  the  weight  ;  and 
where  the  paftern-bones  are  long  and  oblique,  the  f«  l  a- 
moids  often  receive  fo  much  of  the  weight  ns  to  pul  the  "ff'fif', 
ligaments  violently  on  the  flretch,  and  occafion  lame-  ii 
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Anatomj  The  Tm all  paftern-bone  (2,  fig.  13,  14, 13.)  Is  about 

Hji-ft6  *^e  ^arge  one,  and  i«  as  broad  as  it  is 

. _ e’  ior,g‘  S  lides  the  two  concave  depreffions,  {/, \ ,  h,  fig. 

117  T3-)  mentioned  before,  there  is  a  ridge  between  them,  ;, 
Sxn?.!l  oaf-  that  enters  a  correfpondent  depreffion,  g,  in  the  lower 
tern-bone,  head  of  the  large  paftern-bone.  The  fmall  paftern- 

bone  has  at  the  back  and  upper  part  (F,  fig.  14.)  a 
fmall  projection,  for  the  infertion  of  a  long  ligament, 
that  comes  front  the  fefamoid  bones.  The  lower  arti¬ 
culating  furface  is  more  extenfive  than  the  upper,  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  upper  furface  of  two  confiderable 
bones,  viz.  the  navicular  and  c<  flan-bone.  It  is  of 
great  confequence  to  underltand  the  mechanifm  of  the 
joints  that  are  formed  by  this  connection,  as  it  is  on 
this  part  that  the  principal  ftrefs  of  the  animal  falls. 
The  union  of  the  lraall  paltein-bone  with  the  navicular 
and  coffin-bones,  forming  what  is  called  the  coffin-joint , 
is  one  of  the  principal  methods  provided  by  nature  to 

118  prevent  concuffion. 

U>ne!CUlar*  nav,cular-b"ne  (3,  fig-  1 3,  14,  15.)  is  connect¬ 

ed  above  with  the  back  part  of  the  fmall  paltern-bone, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  this  bone  is  attached  by  a  large 
ligament  to  the  back  part  of  the  coffin-bone.  The  na¬ 
vicular-bone  is  llightly  concave,  to  receive  the  back 
part  of  the  lower  head  of  the  fmall  paftern-bone.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  navicular-bone  behind  is  rough  (jr, 
fig.  1 4.)  and  thick,  for  the  attachment  of  the  upper  liga¬ 
ment  :  and  the  loweredge  of  the  navicular  bone  receives 
at  the  back  part  a  llrong  flat  ligament  from  the  coffin- 
bone,  immediately  above  the  infertion  of  the  flexor  ten¬ 
don.  The  lower  furface  of  (lie  navicular-bone  is  cover¬ 
ed  by  cartilage,  and  has  a  fmall  ridge  in  its  centre,  (/, 
fig  13.)  to  be  received  into  a  correfponding  depreflion 
in  the  long  flrxor-tendon.  This  bone  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  forming  two  diltinCI  joints,  one  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  by  the  connexion  of  one  part  of  the  bone  with 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor-mufcle,  and  the  other  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  connection  of  another  furface  of  the.  navicu¬ 
lar-bone. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  animal,  fupported  by  the 
fmall  paftern-bone,  is  thrown  upon  the  coffin  and  navi¬ 
cular  bones.  Of  this  weight  the  coffin  bone  receives 
the  greater  (hare  ;  but  the  navicular-bone  receives  a 
confiderable  portion  of  it,  though  this  bone  does  not 
contribute  to  prevent  concuffion  fo  much  as  Mr  Freeman 
has  endeavoured  to  prove.  The  navicular-bone,  when 
the  hoof  touches  the  ground,  defeends  a  little,  and  thus 
prevents  that  concuffion  which  the  horfe’s  body  would 
have  received  if  this  bone  had  been  immoveably  fixed  j 
and  when  the  hoof  is  again  raifed  from  the  ground,  the 
elafticity  of  the  parts  below  the  navicular-bune  lifts  up 
this  bone  into  its  former  pofition,  thus  aCting  as  a  fpring 
in  facilitating  the  motion  of  the  animal,  As-  the 
weight  fupported  by  the  navicular-bone  of  the  hind 
feet  is  lefis  than  that  fupported  by  the  fame  bone  of  the 
fore  feet,  their  defeent  in  the  former  is  lefs  than  in  the 
latter.  The  organs  connected  with  the  nayicular-bone 

T9  of  the  hind  feet  are  2lfo  lefs  fi..bj»  Cl  to  difeafe. 

'Soffio-bone.  The  coffin-bone  (4,  fig.  13,  14,  It;.)  is  fo  named 
from  its  being  concealed,  or  as  it  were  buried  within  the 
fioof.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  called  the  foot-bone.  On 
its  fore  part  it  is  rounded,  having  very  nearly  the  fhape 
of  the  external  hoof.  Its  upper  furface  is  flightly  hol¬ 
lowed  (m,  m,  fig.  13.)  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the 
(mail  paftern-bone,  with  the  fore  part  of  which  it  arti- 
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culates,  as  it  does  behind  with  th^  fore  edge  of  the  na¬ 
vicular-bone.  At  the  back  part  the  coffin-bone  ends 
in  two  precedes  on  each  fide,  the  upper  of  which 
are  tipped  with  cartilage.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
front  of  the  coffin  bone  there  is  a  fmall  protuberance, 
(m,  fig-  r3-)  extending  upwards  above  the  joint,  and 
ftrving  for  the  infertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  muf- 
cles  that  extend  the  foot.  Eelow  this  the  coffin-bone 
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is  extremely  porous,  for  the  paffage  of  nerves  and 


blood- vefleb  5  and  towards  the  lower  part  in  particular 
there  are  about  13  holes,  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  con¬ 
fiderable  arteries,  which  go  to  fupply  the  fenfible  foie. 

At  t lie  heels  and  quarters  the  coffin-bone  is  ftill  more 
porous,  and  is  fupplied  with  a  greater  number  of  ar- 
teris,  but  tliefe  are  proportionally  fmaller.  The  low¬ 
er  furface  of  the  heels  of  this  bone  is  alfo  very  porous, 
where  it  unites  with  the  fenfible  foie,  but  the  reft  of  the 
lower  furface  is  generally  fmooth.  There  are  here  two 
hollow  furfaces,  which  receive  two  correfponding 
rounded  parts  of  the  fenfible  foie.  They  are  unequal, 
the  foremoft  being  the  larger.  Into  the  hollow  on  the 
back  part,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor-mufcle  is  inferted. 

(A,  fig.  16.) 

.  There  arefeven  ligaments  belonging  to  the  coffin-  Ligaments, 
joint,  of  which  there  are  three  pairs,  and  one  fingle.  ° 

The  fir  ft  pair  of  ligaments  take  their  origin  from  the 
heels  of  the  coffin-bone  on  each  fide,  and  pafs  obliquely 
upwards  as  high  as  the  middle,  to  which  they  are  at¬ 
tached,  and  at  which  part  of  the  lmall  paftern-bone 
(B,  fig.  16.)  they  are  blended  with  the  fibres  of  the  la¬ 
teral  ligaments  of  the  fmall  paftern-joint.  The  fecond 
pair  of  ligaments  on  each  fide  arife  from  the  edge  of 
the  coffin  bone,  near  the  heels,  and  pafs  obliquely  for¬ 
ward  to  be  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  fmall  paftern- 
bone  (C,  fig.  16.)  near  the  attachment  of  the  extenfor- 
tendon.  The  third  pair  take  their  origin  from  the 
lateral  edgt-s  of  the  anterior  protefs  of  the  coffin-bone, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  edges  of  the  cartilages.  The 
ufe  of  thefe  ligaments  is  to  unite  the  cartilages  more 
firmly  to  the  coffin-bone.  The  extenfor-tendon  being 
inferted  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  anterior  procefs  of 
the  coffin-bone,  prevents  the  neceffity  of  a  ligament 
at  this  part.  The  fingle  ligament  of  the  coffin-bone  is 
connected  with  the  pofterior  and  inferior  concave  fur¬ 
face  of  the  coffin-bone,  immediately  above  the  infertion 
of  the  flexor-tendon,  and  alfo  with  the  lower  edge  of 
the  navicular-bone.  Btfides  this  ligament  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  attached  to  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  navicular-bone,  by  which  means  that  bone  is  en¬ 
abled  to  fupport  a  greater  ffiare  of  the  weight  that  refts 
upon  it.  Ey  means  of  thefe  ligaments  this  important 
joint  is  rendered  very  ftrong,  while  by  the  elafticity 
of  the  cartilages,  and  the  conftant  fupply  of  lubricating 
fluid  within  the  joint,  all  the  motions  of  the  animal  are 
rendered  fafe  arid  eafy.  » 

The  fmall  paftern-joint  is  alfo  well  fecured  by  means 
of  ligaments,  and  by  the  (heath  of  the  flexor-tendon. 

There  are  alfo  ligaments  proceeding  from  the  fefamoid 
bones,  which  enter  the  (heath  of  the  flexor-tendon,  and 
are  attached  to  the  fmall  paftern-joint  («,  a,  a,  fig.  1,6.). 

“  The  weight  which  the  fefamoid  bones,  by  means 
of  ligaments  furtain,  is  very  different  in  different  horfes  ^ 
and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
animal.  The  paftern-joints  of  large  horfes  deftined  for 
flow  motion,  are  confliu&ed  very  differently  from  thefe 
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of  blood  horfes.  Their  paftern  bones  are  fliort,  and  the 
joints  nearly  llraighl  ;  but  thorough-bred  horfes  of 
light  weight  have  long  and  very  oblique  paftern  joints  ; 
and,  as  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  the  large 
pallern,  or  fetlock  joint,  the  canon  conveys  more  of  the 
weight  to  the  fefamoid  bones,  the  ligaments  that  fup- 
port  the  fefamoids  are  neceffarily  put  into  motion,  and 
more  on  the  ftretch,  as  the  weight  prefles  down  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  canon  on  the  fefamoid 
bones.  Short  paftern  joints  are  as  much  adapted  to  the 
frame  of  heavy  horfes  as  longer  joints  are  to  that  of 
lighter  horfes.  The  ligaments  that  fupport  the  fefa- 
moids  above  alfo  contribute  to  aflift  the  flexor  muicles 
and  tendons  in  preferving  when  at  reft,  and  in  motion, 
the  large  paftern  joint  in  its  proper  place*.1’ 

Before  we  proceed  in  defcribing  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
foot,  it  will  be  proper  to  (hew  how  the  hoof  is  formed, 
and  how  it  is  conne&ed  with  the  parts  within. 

The  hoof  of  the  horfe  forms  a  fort  of  organized  (hoe, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  foot  with  the  greateft  nicety  ; 
fo  that  every  part  of  the  cavity  is  completely  filled, 
without  the  foot’s  being  fubje&ed  to  any  unequal  pref- 
fure. 

A  corred  knowledge  of  the  natural  form  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  this  part  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  and  of  the  deformi¬ 
ties  produced  in  it  by  improper  treatment,  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  ;  as  on  this  muft  depend  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous  method  of  (hoeing,  and  the  only  rational 
means  of  correcting  the  unnatural  deviations.  It  will 
be  obvious,  that  in  order  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  (hape  of  the  hoof,  we  muft  examine  it  before  any 
(hoe  has  been  applied  to  it  ;  for,  unlefs  this  (hoe  has 
been  fo  conftruded  and  fitted  to  the  foot,  as  to  preferve 
unaltered  the  original  form  of  the  hoof,  this  will  be  fo 
changed,  that  we  cannot  recognife  from  it  wbat  was 
the  original  lhape.  That  the  methods  of  (hoeing  ufual- 
ly  employed  are  calculated  rather  to  deform  the  hoof, 
than  to  preferve  its  original  figure,  will  appear  pre- 
fently. 

A  vertical  fedion  of  the  hoof  (hows  it  to  be  nearly 
conical ;  the  broadeft  part  ef  the  cone  being  next  the 
ground.  This  inferior  furface,  in  a  hoof  that  has  not 
been  (hod,  efpecially  in  the  fore  foot,  appears  nearly 
circular;  or  the  diameter,,  from  fide  to  (jde,  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  diameter  from  toe  to  heel,  (fee  fig.  17). 

The  hoof  is  compofed  of  a  horny  fubftance  that  is 
entirely  without  fenfation.  It  is  divided  into  cruft, 
foie,  frog,  and  barc. 

The  cruft  furrounds  the  foot  on  the  fore  part,  and 
on  the  fides,  like  a  wall  (A,  A,  fig.  17).  It  grows 
obliquely  downwards  from  the.  coronet,  and  becomes 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  ground.  It  is  thicker  at 
the  toe  than  at  the  quarter  ;  and  the  outer  quarter  is 
thicker  than  the  inner.  On  the  outfide  it  is  fmoo'h  and 
rounded,  but  within  hollow  and  laminated  (B,  B,  fig. 
15.)  to  unite  with  the  coffin-bone.  The  cruft  is  the 
only  part  into  which  nails  can  with  fafety  be  driven  in 
(hoeing. 

The  horny  foie  (B  B,  fig.  17.)  unites  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  cruft,  and  is  fituated  below  the  coffin-bone  ; 
but  between  it  and  the  coffin-bone,  there  is  a  vafcular 
fubftance,  to  beprefrntly  deferibed,  called  the  fenfible foie, 
from  the  blood- w  dels  of  which  the  horny  foie  is  form¬ 
ed.  On  the  outfide  next  the  ground,  the  horny  foie  is 
hollow,  but  rounded  within  next  the  coffin-bone.  Ihe 
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horny  foie  protects  the  fenfible  foie  from  injury,  and  in  Anatomy 
the  horfe’s  motions  it  embraces  the  ground,  acling  as  a 
flop.  When  the  laminated  fubftances  of  the  hoof  length-  , 
en,  the  horny  foie  delcends,  and  thus  affifts  in  prevent¬ 
ing  coneuflion.  *  124 

The  bar.-,  or  binders,  (CC,  fig.  17.)  are  two  horny  Bars, 
fubftances  placed  between  the  foie  and  the  frog,  and- 
forming  at  the  heels  a  clofe  folid  union  with  the  cruft. 

The  fmall  part  of  the  bars  called  the  toe ,  fometimes 
reaches  almofl  as  far  as  the  toe  of  the  frog.  Within 
the  frog,  the  bars  are  laminated  like  the  inner  part  of 
the  cruft,  and  are  clofely  united  to  the  horny  foie.  The 
bars  on  the  outfide  keep  the  horfe’s  foot  extended,  and 
within,  they  tend  to  prevent  the  feparation  of  the  fen¬ 
fible  foie  from  the  horny  foie.  In  the  natural  (late  of 
the  hoof,  there  is  a  confiderable  cavity  between  the  bars 
and  the  frog  on  each  fide.  Il; 

The  frog  (DD,  fig.  17.)  is  that  hard  rounded  pro- Frog, 
tuberance,  which  we  obferve  in  the  middle  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  hoof,  pointed  towards  the  toes,  and  expand¬ 
ed  towards  the  heel  like  a  wedge.  In  the  middle  of 
this  broad  part,  there  is  a  fiffure  (E,  fig.  17).  The  ex¬ 
ternal  frog  is  united  within  the  hoof  to  a  narrow  fub¬ 
ftance  of  a  fimilar  (hape,  but  of  a  more  elaftic  ftrudfure, 
and  poflefling  fenfation,  and  therefore  called  the  fenfible 
frog.  This  fubftance  is  conne£led  above  with  the 
navicular  bone,  towards  the  back  part  ;  and  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  heels,  it  is  united  with  cartilages  on  each 
fide.  The  toe  of  the  fenfible  frog  is  united  to  the  cof¬ 
fin-bone,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  behind  this  bone. 

The  back  part  of  the  frogs  being  united  with  elaftic 
and  moveable  fubftances,  admit  of  confiderable  motion, 
the  frog  rifing  when  the  hoof  touches  the  ground,  and 
defeending  when  the  foot  is  raifed.  By  the  afeent  of 
the  frog,  the  heels  are  prevented  from  contracting,  and 
the  cartilages  are  expanded,  fo  as  to  afford  the  horfe  a 
confiderable  fpring,  whilft  the  form  of  this  part  fits  it 
for  embracing  the  ground,  and  thus  prevents  the 
horfe  from  flipping.  The  convex  form  of  the  frog  clear¬ 
ly  (hows  that  it  was  always  intended  to  touch  the  ground, 
and  experience  has  fully  proved,  that,  unlefs  this  con¬ 
tact  takes  place,  the  healthy  ttale  of  this  organ  cannot 
be  preserved.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  frog  is  in¬ 
tended  to  defend  the  principal  tendon  or  back  finew  ; 
but  Mr  Coleman  has  fhown  that  this  is  a  miftake.  l2g. 

The  weight  of  the  horfe  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Weight  ef 
cruft,  and  not  by  the  foie  or  frog  ;  for  when  thefe  parts  the  hone 
have  been  removed,  or  by  being  difeafed,  become  foftnoC 
and  fungous,  and  thus  incapable  of  refillance,  it  is  found  £ole 
that  the  cruft  is  dill  competent  to  bear  the  whole  of  tl>efrog. 
weight.  If  the  foie  and  frog  really  fupported  the 
weight,  it  is  evident  that  when  thefe  parts  are  removed 
or  difiafed,  the  foot  would  flip  through  the  cruft.  ls- 

The  union  of  the  fenfible  frog  with  the  horny  frog,  Importance 
and  the  connexion  thus  formed  between  the  fides  ofof  the  iro,; » 
the  fenfible  frog  and  the  lower  cartilages,  effectually 
prevents  ditlocation.  When  the  horny  frog  touches  the1 
ground,  botb  that  and  the  fenfible  frog  afeend  ;  but 
when  by  any  means  the  horny  frog  is  prevented  from 
prefling  on  the  ground,  its  proper  fundions  are  fulpend- 
ed.  The  cartilages  partake  of  the  motion  of  the  frog  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  this  receives  preflure,  they  recede 
from  each  other,  and  allow  the  fenfible  frog  to  afernd 
between  them.  But  when  the  cartilages  arc  rendered 
immoveable  by  becoming  bony,  or  by  contraction  of 
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tlie  foot,  the  fenfible  frog  is  much  confined  in  its  mo¬ 
tion.  By  this  immobility  of  the  cartilages,  the  horfe 
is  deprived  of  a  powerful  lpriiig.  When  the  frog  does 
not  prefs  on  the  ground,  and  confequently  the  carti¬ 
lages  are  deprived  of  motion,  the  moifture  of  the  cruft 
evaporates  ;  and  hence  the  quarters  and  heels  of  the 
hoof  become  contract’d  much  more  than  the  fore  part 
of  the  cruft,  and  this  contraction  is  inereafed  by  the 
frog  not  being  allowed  to  rife  between  the  cartilages. 
Thus,  the  natural  circular  ftiape  of  the  hoof  is  deftroyed 
by  the  frog  not  receiving  preffure. 

Fig.  18.  reprefents  the  lower  part  of  a  horfe’s  hoof, 
as  it  is  ufually  lengthened  or  contracted  by  improper 
{hoeing. 

We  have  not  yet  defcribed  the  fenfible  foie.  This  is 
fituated  between  the  horny  foie  and  the  coffin-bone, 
and  is  united  to  the  lower  cartilages  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  latter  (CC,  fig.  15.).  Its  lower  edge  is  firm¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  fenfible  laminae,  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  coffin-bone  ;  but  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heels,  the  laminae  are  continued  for  about  an  inch, 
forming  what  are  called  the  fenjible  bars.-  The  fenfible 
foie  is  well  fupplied  with  blood- veffels,  but  when  thefe 
are  emptied,  it  appears  of  a  ligamentous  texture.  From 
the  veffels  of  this  part,  the  horny  matter  of  the  horny 
foie  and  bars  is  formed  and  renewed. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  foot  that  we  (hall  defcribe, 
is  an  important  ligament,  which  furrounds  the  junCtion 
of  the  coffin-bone  with  the  hoof,  and  is  called  the  co¬ 
ronary  ligament ,  (DD,  fig.  i6.)  This  ligament  is  at¬ 
tached  at  its  upper  part,  to  the  anterior  protuberance  of 
the  coffin-bone,  and  to  the  lateral  cartilages  ;  and  ex¬ 
tends  a  little  above  the  coffin  joint,  being  united  on  its 
outfide  to  the  (kin.  Below  it  is  united  to  the  fenfible 
laminae,  at  their  origin.  On  its  outfide  it  is  convex, 
and  is  received  into  a  correfpondent  hollow  in  the  cruft, 
called  the  coronary  ring.  It  is  ultimately  inferted  into 
the  heels  of  the  lenfible  frog.  The  ufes  of  this  liga¬ 
ment  are  very  important.  By  its  union  with  the  fen- 
iible  laminae,  lateral  cartilages,  fenfible  frog,  and  cof¬ 
fin  bone,  it  affifts  the  aCtion  of  all  thefe  parts,  increafing 
their  ftrength  and  connection  ;  and  in  particular,  pre- 
ferves  the  proper  fituation  of  the  cartilages,  and  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  diflocated,  to  which  they  would  other- 
wife  be  liable,  by  being  feparated  by  the  rifing  of  the 
fenfible  frog  between  them,  when  the  horny  frog  touches 
the  ground. 

We  have  thu3  defcribed  the  ftrufture  and  funftions  of 
the  foot  and  hoof,  as  far  as  appeared  to  us  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  underftanding  the  principles  and  praftice 
of  (hoeing.  The  names,  inferlions,  and  ufes  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  foot,  have  been  already  concifely  given 
in  the  table  of  the  mufcles  of  the  extremities  (fee  page 
437  )  The  blood -veffels,  nerves,  and  abforbents  are 
well  defcribed,  and  mod  beautifully  figured  in  Mr 
Coleman’s  elegant  wnrk  on  the  ftrufture,  economy, 


Part  II 

and  difeafes  of  the  foot  of  the  horfe  ;  to  which,  and  to  Anatoms 
Mr  Freeman’s  work  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  we  refer  fuch  *  or  the J 
of  our  readers  as  with  for  a  complete  and  accurate  ac-  Horfe. 

count  of  that  curious  and  important  piece  of  median-  * - 

ifm,  the  foot  of  the  horfe. 

Wre  (hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  afummary  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  the  more  important  circumltances  that 
have  been  mentioned,  as  we  (hall  immediately  apply 
them  in  deferibing  the  mod  approved  method  of  (hoe¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  will  be  the  better  underftood,  and  the 
more  eafily  remembered,  by  being  brought  together  in 
a  comprehenfive  point  of  view.  It  appears  then, 


“  That  the  natural  form  of  the  hoof  of  the  fore  feet Recapkuli 
of  horles,  before  any  art  has  been  employed,  approaches  tion. 
to  a  circle ;  and, 

“  That  the  internal  cavity  of  the  hoof,  when  cir¬ 
cular,  is  completely  filled  by  the  fenfible  parts  of  the 
foot. 

“  That  the  hoof  is  compofed  of  horny  infenfible 
fibres,  that  take  the  names  of  cruft,  foie,  bars,  and  frog. 

“  That  the  cruft  is  united  with  the  laft  bone  of  the 
foot,  by  a  number  of  laminated  elaftic  fubftances. 

“  That  the  ufes  of  the  laminae  are  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  and  from  their  elafticity  to  pre¬ 
vent  concuflion. 

“  That  the  horny  foie  is  externally  concave,  inter¬ 
nally  convex,  and  united  by  its  edge  with  the  inferior 
part  of  the  cruft. 

“  That  the  ufes  of  the  horny  foie  are  to  aft  as  a 
fpring,  by  defeending  at  the  heels;  to  preferve  the  fen¬ 
fible  foie  from  preffure,  and  (with  its  concavity)  to  form 
a  convexity  of  the  earth. 

“  That  the  external  bars  are  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  cruft,  forming  angles  at  the  heels. 

“  That  the  internal  bars  are  a  continuation  of  the 
laminae  of  the  cruft,  attached  to  the  horny  foie  at  the 
heels  within  the  hoof;  and  that  thefe  infenfible  laminae 
are  intimately  united  with  fenfible  laminated  bars,  con- 
nefted  with  the  fenfible  foie. 

“  That  the  ufe  of  the  external  bars,  is  to  preferve 
the  heels  expanded ;  and  the  ufe  of  the  internal  horny 
bars,  to  prevent  reparation  and  dillocation  of  the  horny 
foie  from  the  fenfible  foie. 

“  That  the  external  frog  is  convex,  and  of  an  in¬ 
fenfible  horny  elaftic  nature. 

“  That  the  internal  fenfible  frog  is  of  the  fame 
form,  very  highly  elaftic,  and  united  with  two  elaftic 
cartilages. 

“  That  the  frogs  are  not  made  to  proteft  the  ten¬ 
don,  as  Mr  St.  Bel  and  other  writers  have  fup- 
pofed. 

“  That  the  ufe  of  the  frog  is  to  prevent  the  horfe 
from  (lipping,  by  its  convexity  embracing  the  ground  ;  *  Coleman 
and  from  the  elafticity  of  the  fenfible  and  horny  frogs  071  the^ 
they  aft  as  a  fpring  to  the  animal,  and  keep  expanded  v°r(e'y0i  i, 
the  heels  *  ”  00  . 
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PART  III. 


OF  THE  OPERATIONS  USUALLY  PERFORMED  ON  DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS. 


We  (hall  firft  briefly  defcribe  the  mode  of  (hoeing 
commonly  pra&ifed  by  the  fmiths  of  this  country,  and 
(hall  then  give  a  fliort  account  of  the  mod  important 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  art,  from  the 
time  of  Lafoffe  to  the  prefent  method  employed  at  the 
veterinary  college. 

In  the  common  mode  of  (hoeing,  the  bars  are  totally  Common 
cut  away,  and  the  frog  is  confiderably  pared  down,  by  method  of 
means  of  a  cutting  inftrument  called  a  butteris.  The  &oeing’ 
reafon  afligned  for  cutting  away  the  bars,  or  opening 
the  heels,  as  it  is  called,  is,  that  the  heels  may  not  con- 
traft,  and  that  the  (hoe  may  not  prefs  upon  the  foie, 
and  occafion  corns.  The  hoof  being  thus  prepared,  the 
(hoe  is  to  be  applied.  The  common  form  of  this  (hoe 
is  nearly  elliptical,  being  broader  at  the  fore  part,  and 
growing  narrower  towards  the  heels,  where  it  is  thick¬ 
er  than  at  the  toe.  It  is  convex  on  its  outer  furface 
where  it  is  to  touch  the  ground,  and  concave  on  its  in¬ 
ner  part,  which  is  applied  next  the  hoof.  It  is  faften- 
ed  to  the  hoof  by  means  of  eight  nails,  four  in  each 
quarter  ;  and  the  heads  of  thefe  nails  are  nearly  cubi¬ 
cal,  (landing  out  a  little  beyond  the  (hoe.  This  (hoe 
is  commonly  applied  nearly  red  hot,  in  order,  as  we 

fuppofe. 


(d)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  ancients  underflood  the  ufe  of  iron  (hoes,  and  paffages  have 
been  quoted  both  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  fupportthis  afiertion.  But  we  think  that  the  learned  Beck¬ 
mann  has  fully  demonftrated  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  has  (hown,  that  although  leathern  (hoes  were  fome- 
times  employed  on  the  feet  of  horfes  and  other  beads  of  burden,  the  ufe  of  iron  horfe-flioes  was  entirely  unknown 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Indeed,  if  fuch  (hoes  were  in  ufe  among  them,  the  ancient  authors  who  have 
treated  on  horfemanfhip,  hufbandrv,  and  the  veterinary  art,  as  Xenophon,  Julius  Pollux,  Columella,  and  Vege- 
tius,  could  not  poflibly  have  omitted  to  notice  them.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  writers  would  have  been 
filent  with  refpeft  to  the  (hoeing  of  horfes,  when  they  treat  fo  particularly  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  thefe 
animals,  and  prefcribe  remedies  for  the  accidents  and  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjefl. 

Beckmann  is  of  opinion  that  iron  horfe-lhoes  were  ufed  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  for  in  the  works 
of  the  emperor  Leo,  who  lived  about  that  period,  they  are  expre&ly  mentioned  by  the  name  of  rO.uxuc 
The  emperor  alfo  fpeaks  of  horfe-lhoe  nails  by  the  appellation  of  zxepix,  and  mentions  that  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  of  iron  (hould  be  given  out  from  the  imperial  (lores  to  make  nMixix,  and  other  horfe  furniture.  The  an¬ 
tiquity  of  horfe-fhoes  is  alfo  confirmed  by  their  being  fpoken  of  in  the  writings  of  Italian,  French,  and  Englilh  au¬ 
thors  of  the  fame  century.  “  When  Boniface  marquis  of  Tufcany,  one  of  the  richeft  princes  of  his  time,  went  to 
meet  Beatrix,  his  bride,  mother  of  the  well-known  Matilda,  about  the  year  1038,  his  whole  train  were  fo  magni¬ 
ficently  decorated,  that  his  horfes  were  not  (hod  with  iron,  but  with  filver.  The  nails  were  even  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal  ;  and  when  any  of  them  dropped  out,  they  belonged  to  thofe  who  found  them.  The  marquis  feems  to  have 
imitated  Nero ;  but  this  anecdote  may  be  only  a  fiction.  It  is  related  by  a  cotemporary  writer,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  his  account  is  in  verfe  ;  and  the  author,  perhaps,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  make  his  fubjeft  lufhciently  intereft- 
ing  by  poetical  ornaments,  availed  himfelf  of  the  licence  claimed  by  poets  to  relate  fomething  (ingular  and  uncom¬ 
mon.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  (hoes  of  the  horfes  muft  have  been  fattened  on  with  nails,  other- 
wife  the  author  could  not  have  mentioned  them. 

“  Daniel  the  hiflorian,  feems  to  give  us  to  underfland,  that  in  the  ninth  century,  horfes  were  not  (hod  always, 
but  only  in  the  time  of  frofl,  and  on  other  particular  occafions.  The  praftiee  of  (hoeing  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  We  are  informed  that  this  fovereign  gave  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
thampton  as  a  fief,  to  a  certain  perfon,  in  confideration  of  his  paying  a  dated  fum  yearly  for  the  (hoeing  of  horfes; 
and  it  is  believed  that  Henry  de  Ferrers,  or  de  Ftrriers,  who  came  over  with  William,  and  whofe  defendants 
flill  bear  in  their  arms  fix  horfe-(hoe3,  received  that  furname,  becaufe  he  was  entruikd  with  the  infpeftion  of  the 
farriers.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  horfe-lhoes  have  been  found  with  other  riding  furniture,  in  the  graves  of 
fome  of  the  old  Germans  and  Vandals  in  the  northern  countries;  but  the  antiquity  of  them  cannot  be  afeertain- 
ed.”  Beckmann  on  Inventions ,  vol.  ii. 


Chap.  I.  Of  Shoeing. 

131  THE  principles  and  pra&ice  of  (hoeing  are  ufually 
explained  at  the  end  of  treatifes  on  the  veterinary  art, 
immediately  after  deferibing  the  ufual  furgical  opera¬ 
tions.  We  think  it  better,  however,  to  treat  on  the 
fubjectof  (hoeing  in  this  part  of  our  article,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  having  deferibed  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe’s  foot ; 
the  neceflity  of  underftanding  which  has  been  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  laft  chapter. 

It  is  very  uncertain  at  what  period  mankind  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  (hoe  their  horfes  with  iron  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  praflice  commenced  as  foon  as  they  were  fuf- 
ficiently  civilized,  to  have  fuch  roads  as  were  compofed 
of  folid,  hard  materials,  fitted  fur  the  purpofes  of  con- 
flant  traffic.  In  many  countries  where  l'uch  kind  of 
roads  are  not  required,  as  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia,  and 
in  many  eattern  countries,  we  know  that  to  this  day  the 
horfes  are  not  (hod  ;  and  we  have  been  allured,  that 
fome  years  ago,  when  the  roads  in  moft  of  the  Lhiited 
Provinces  of  America  were  not  fo  hard  as  they  are  at 
prefect,  horfes  were  (hod  only  on  the  fore-feet  (d). 
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FARE. 

fuppofe,  to  adapt  it  better,  and  make  it  fit  clofer  to  the 
hoof. 

1  he  confequences  of  this  method  of  (hoeing  muft  be, 
I.  That  the  function  of  the  bars,  'whatever  it  may  be, 
(and  we  have  (hewn  that  they  are  intended  to  prevent 
contraftion  of  the  feet),  muft  be  deftroyed.  2.  That 
cutting  away  the  frog,  expofes  this  part  to  injury,  and 
is  produdlive  of  many  difeafes.  3.  That  the  heels  of 
the  (hoe  being  higher  than  the  toe,  will  prevent  the 
frogs  from  embracing  the  ground,  for  which  we  have 
(hewn  they  were  naturally  intended.  4.  That  by 
making  the  (hoe  concave  at  the  quarters,  and  placing 
the  nails  near  the  heels,  the  growth  of  the  cruft  in  thefe 
parts  is  impeded,  and  thus  the  foot  is  contracted,  and 
its  proper  lhape  deftroyed.  5.  That  by  fattening  the 
(hoe  near  the  infenfible  frog  at  the  heels,  the  proper 
aflion  of  the  frogs  and  foie,  as  a  fpring  to  aflift  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  animal,  is  deftroyed.  6.  That  by  putting 
on  the  (hoe  hot,  the  moifture  of  the  crufts  is  dried  up, 
and  thus  the  contraction  of  the  foot  is  ft  ill  further  in- 
creafed  3  and,  7.  That  by  making  the  (hoes  rounded 
next  the  ground,  the  fure  footing  of  the  horfe  is  greatly 
leffened,  much  to  the  danger  of  his  rider. 

The  firft  modern  writer  who  attempted  to  reform  the 
common  mode  of  (hoeing,  appears  to  have  been  La¬ 
foffe.  It  is  true  that  an  excellent  mode  of  (hoeing  was 
recommended  about  300  years  ago  by  Caefar  Fiafchi,  an 
Italian  writer  on  horfemanftfip  ;  but  his  plan  never  came 
into  general  ufe,  and  Lafoffe  appears  to  have  all  the 
merit  of  the  improvement,  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  had  never  feen  Fiafchi’s  work.  The  (hoe  re¬ 
commended  by  Lafoffe  was  what  he  called  the*  half¬ 
moon  Jhoe ,  being  nearly  femicircular,  and  reaching  little 
further  than  to  the  middle  of  the  foot 3  the  nails  being 
placed  round  the  toe.  Lafoffe’s  (hoe  was  never  very 
generally  employed  in  this  country,  even  though  the 
improvement  was  rendered  familiar  by  Bracken  and 
Bartlet,  who,  as  we  have  faid,  tranflated  Lafoffe’s 
treatife  into  Englifti.  It  has  been  confidered  as  ufeful 
in  fome  cafes  of  difeafed  feet,  and  for  ftrong  feet  which 
have  begun  to  contraft,  or  appear  likely  to  do  fo,  pro¬ 
vided  fuch  horfes  are  not  employed  on  very  hard,  rough 
roads  3  but  it  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  majority 
of  our  horfes.  Its  principal  difadvantages  appear  to  be, 
that  the  heels  wear  too  faft,  and  that  in  running,  horfes 
are  apt  to  (lip  with  it. 

Mr  William  Ofmer,  whofe  work  on  (hoeing  we  have 
mentioned  in  N°  65.  improved  confiderably  on  the  (hoe 
of  Lafoffe.  He  forbade  the  frogs  and  bars  to  be  cut 
away,  except  when  they  were  ragged.  He,  however, 
remarks,  that  the  feet  of  all  horfes  (hould  be  pared  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  length  ;  the  cruft  being  made  perfectly 
fmooth  by  paring  or  rafping.  His  (hoe  was  every  where 
of  an  equal  thicknefs,  rather  narrower  behind  than  be¬ 
fore,  of  a  flat  furface  next  the  ground,  and  bevilled  away 
from  about  the  middle  of  its  breadth  inwards,  leaving  a 
flat  furface  for  the  cruft  to  reft  on. 

The  next  improver  of  (hoes  was  Lord  Pembroke, 
■though  Mr  Blaine  mod  unaccountably  places  him  after 
Mr  Clark.  Lord  Pembroke’s  remarks  on  (hoeing  are 
exceedingly  ingenious.  He  obferved  that  the  weight 
of  (hoes  muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  depend  on  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  hardnpfs  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very  good 
it  will  not  bend,  and  in  this  cafe  the  (hoes  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  too  light  3  care,  however,  muft  be  taken,  that 
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they  be  made  of  a  thicknefs  fo  as  not  to  bend,  for  Operations, 
bending  would  tear  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the  hoof. 

That  part  of  the  (hoe  which  is  next  the  horfe’s  heel, 
muft  be  narrower  than  anywhere  elfe,  that  (tones  may¬ 
be  thereby  prevented  from  getting  under  it,  and  (lick¬ 
ing  there,  which  otherwife  would  be  the  cafe,  becaufe 
the  iron  when  it  advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bearing 
of  the  foot,  makes  a  cavity,  wherein  Hones  being 
lodged,  would  remain,  and  by  prefling  againft  the  foot, 
lame  the  horfe.  The  part  of  the  Ihofe  which  the  horfe 
walks  upon,  (hould  be  quite  flat,  and  the  infide  of  it 
likewife  3  and  only  juft  room  enough  (hould  be  left  next 
the  foot,  to  put  in  a  picker,  (which  ought  to  be  ufed 
every  time  the  horfe  comes  into  the  liable,  and  often  on 
marches),  and  alfo  to  prevent  the  (hoe’s  prefling  upon  the 
foie.  Three,  or  at  mod  four  nails  of  a  fide,  hold  better 
than  a  greater  number,  and  keep  the  hoof  in  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  (late.  He  advifes  that  the  toe  of  the  horfe  be  cut 
fquare  and  (liort,  and  that  no  nails  be  placed  in  that 
part.  By  thefe  means  narrow  heels  are  prevented,  and 
many  good  effedls  produced.  His  lordfliip  advifed  the 
hinder  feet  to  be  (hod  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fore¬ 
feet,  except  in  hilly  and  (lippery  countries,  where  the 
(hoes  on  the  hinder  feet  may  be  a  little  turned  up  be¬ 
hind. 

The  utmoft  feverity,  (fays  Lord  Pembroke),  ought 
to  be  inflidted  on  all  thofe  who  clap  (hoes  on  hot.  This 
unpardonable  lazinefs  of  farriers  in  making  feet  fit  (hoes, 
inftead  of  making  (hoes  fitting  feet,  dries  up  the  hoofs 
and  utterly  deftroys  them.  Frequent  removals  of.lhoes 
are  detrimental,  and  tear  the  foot,  but  fometimes  they 
are  very  neceffary.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which 
half  (hoes  are  liable  to  (though  excellent  in  feveral 
other  refpedts),  for  the  end  of  the  (hoe  being  very  (liort, 
is  apt  to  get  foon  into  the  foot,  and  confequently  then 
muft  be  moved. 

The  (hoe  recommended  by  Mr  Clark  did  not  differ  Mr  Clark’s 
very  much  from  that  of  Ofmer.  He  does  not,  how- meth°d* 
ever,  recommend  the  hollowing  of  the  furface  of  the 
(hoe  next  the  foot.  Mr  Clark  recommended  that  the 
hoof  and  frog  (hould  not  be  pared  or  cut  away  without 
neceffity,  and  was  much  againft  railing  the  heels  with 
calkins ;  to  the  ufe  of  which  he  preferred  that  of  an  ica 
nail.  He,  however,  admits,  that  (harp  calkins  may  be 
neceffary  in  hilly  countries.  t 

The  (hoe  originally  ufed  at  the  veterinary  college  by  Method  of 
the  firft  profeffor,  was  very  fimilar  to  that  of  Ofmer  j tlle  veteri- 
but  when  Mr  Coleman  fucceeded  to  the  profefforfhip,  !'aTy  co^' 
he  adopted  the  half-moon  (hoe  introduced  by  Lafoffe.  e^e‘ 

This  was,  however,  foon  given  up,  as  experience  (hew¬ 
ed  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  generality  of  horfes  in 
this  country.  Within  thefe  few  years,  a  method  of 
(hoeing  has  been  introduced  by  Mr  Coleman,  which 
appears  in  mod  inftances  preferable  to  any  former  me¬ 
thod.  We  (hall  therefore  eonfider  it  pretty  much  at 
large. 

Mr  Coleman  has  laid  down  two  genera!  principles, 
by  which  the  pradlice  of  (hoeing  for  all  horfes,  in  every 
country,  muft  be  invariably  followed.  “  So  long  as 
naik  and  iron  are  employed  to  proteft  the  hoof,  the 
cruft  is  the  part  that  (hould  .receive  the  nails,  and  the 
preflure  of  the  (hoe  3  and  the  foie  of  every  horfe  em¬ 
ployed  for  every  purpofe,  is  a  part  that  (hould  not  be 
in  contadl  with  the  (hoe.”  Thefe  are  Mr  Coleman’s 
general  rules,  and  to  thefe  it  muft  be  added,  that  the 
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Operations,  frog  (bould,  in  almofl  every  cafe,  be  allowed  to  come 
s— -v— ■  ‘  in  contact  with  the  ground,  where  this  is  pradticable, 
whenever  the  horfe  fets  down  his  foot. 

Two  general  circumftances  are  to  be  obferved  in 
{hoeing  j  the  cutting  of  the  hoof,  and  the  application 
of  the  flioe.  Some  parts  of  the  hoof  require  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  before  the  (hoe  can  be  applied  ;  while  others 
nmft  be  carefully  preferved.  Tbefe  circumftances  are 
at  lead  of  as  much  confequence  as  the  form  of  the  lhoe, 
but  are  not  in  general  fo  fully  attended  to. 

In  Mr  Coleman’s  method  of  lhoeing,  he  firft  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  part  of  the  horny  foie  between  the  whole 
length  of  the  bars  and  cruft,  be  pared  away  with  a 
drawing  knife,  as  the  heels  of  the  foie  cannot  receive 
the  preffure  of  the  (hoe,  without  corns  being  produced. 
The  foie  muft  therefore  be  laid  hollow,  that  it  may 
not  come  in  contaft  with  the  fhoe.  This  he  confiders 
of  the  greateft  confequence.  The  heels  of  the  (hoe 
muft  be  made  to  reft  on  that  part  of  the  hoof  where 
the  bars  unite  with  the  cruft.  See  fig.  19.  If  the  heels 
have  been  previoufly  lowered  by  means  of  the  butteris, 
there  may  perhaps  not  be  left  fufficient  foie  to  admit  of 
the  application  of  the  drawing  knife,  without  penetra¬ 
ting  to  the  fenfible  foie  ;  fo  that  it  is  better,  firft  to  cut 
the  foie,  as  it  may  then  be  eafily  determined  how  far 
the  heels  may  be  lowered,  and  the  toe  (hortened,  with 
propriety.  When  the  hoof  is  cut  in  this  way,  the  foie 
readily  defcends  when  the  hoof  touches  the  ground, 
without  being  obftru&ed  by  the  (hoe  ;  and  (tones,  or 
other  foreign  bodies  that  have  gotten  between  the  flioe 
and  the  hoof,  are  thus  readily  pufhed  out.  It  is  found 
by  experience,  that  the  foie  never  fuffers  from  (tones 
and  gravel,  when  there  is  fufficient  fpace  left  between 
the  bars  and  the  cruft.  The  cavity  between  the  foie 
and  (hoe  fhould  alfo  be  left  fafficiently  wide  after 
the  flioe  is  applied,  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a 
large  horfe-picker,  efpecially  between  the  bars  and  the 
cruft.  If  the  foie  lliould  be  naturally  concave,  a 
lhoe  that  has  a  flat  furface  next  the  hoof  will  not  touch 
any  part  of  the  foie  when  applied  to  the  cruft  ;  and 
even  fhould  the  foie  be  flat,  or  rounded  in  the  middle 
or  towards  the  toe,  ytt  the  quarters  and  heels  may 
generally  be  made  fufhciently  hollow  by  the  drawing 
knife,  to  avoid  preffure  on  a  flat  (hoe. 

*41  If  it  is  found  that  a  flioe  with  its  upper  furface  flat, 

does  not  leave  a  fpace  large  enough  to  admit  the  picker 
between  it  and  the  foie,  it  is  neccffary  to  make  either 
the  foie  or  the  (hoe  a  little  hollow.  Sometimes  the 
foie  appears  ragged  and  in  flakes,  and  of  confiderablc 
thicknefs.  It  is  then  proper  to  make  the  whole  of  the 
foie  hollow  with  the  drawing  knife,  before  attempting 
to  lower  the  heels  or  (horten  the  toe.  When  the  foie 
is  made  hollow,  the  flioe  will  reft  only  on  the  cruft  ; 
but  if  we  cannot  hollow  the  foie,  we  muft,  to  prevent 
preffure,  make  the  upper  furface  of  the  (hoe  hollow. 
As  the  hoof  is  always  growing,  and  is  preferved  from 
friClion  by  the  flioe,  it  is  neceffary  to  pare  the  toe  of 
the  cruft  about  once  in  every  month.  The  more  we 
can  remove  from  the  toe  of  the  cruft,  in  hoofs  that  are 
not  well  ftiaped,  the  fooner  we  (ball  be  able  to  apply  a 
flioe  of  the  proper  form  and  thicknefs. 

Bars  and  “  J  he  bars  and  frog  fliould  never  be  removed. 
J>og  not  to  Where  there  are  ragged  and  detached  parts  of  the  frog, 
w.‘ut  it  i*  better  that  they  fliould  be  cut  with  any  fmall  knife, 
by  the  groom,  than  by  the  farrier )  for  if  the  latter  is 
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once  allowed  to  touch  the  frog,  the  found  parts  are  Operations. 

generally  deltroyed.  Where  the  frogs  are  not  large  - / - - 

and  projecting,  and  the  heels  are  higher  than  the  frogs, 

then  it  is  advifeable  to  lower  the  heels,  which  may  be 

done  by  a  rafp,  or  the  butteris  $  for  in  every  cafe  we 

are  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  frog  in  contaCl  with  the 

ground.  We  fliould  never  lofe  fight  of  this  principle, 

that  the  frog  muft  have  preffure,  or  be  difeafed.  If  the 

frog  does  not  touch  the  ground,  it  cannot  perform  its 

ufe  ;  and  no  organ  can  be  preferved  in  health,  that 

does  not  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  was  made.  * 

Neverthelefs,  where  the  frog  has  been  difqualified  for  °fjorje’t 

its  functions  for  a  confiderable  period,  and  becomes  foft,  foof,  vol.  t, 

it  muft  be  accuftomed  to  preffure  by  degrees*.” 

When  it  is  neceffary  for  the  horfe  to  work,  though  J43 
his  frog  is  foft  and  difeafed,  it  muft  be  gradually  accuf¬ 
tomed  to  preffure,  by  cutting  down  the  hoof  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  at  every  fre(h  (hoeing,  that  the  frog 
may  become  hard,  and  equally  protuberant  with  the 
heels.  If  the  horfe  be  not  required  to  labour,  much 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  allowing  him  to  (land 
in  the  liable  without  (hoes.  744 

The  feet  of  mod  horfes  have  been  deformed  by  bad^^oet°h« 
management.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  ufe 
particular  ftioe  to  each  particular  form  of  hoof.  Any 
one  form  employed  indifcriminately  for  all  feet,  can¬ 
not  be  alike  fuccefsful  for  all.  It  is  from  not  having 
fufhciently  attended  to  this  fimple  faCl,  that  the  (hoe 
recommended  by  the  veterinary  college  has  not  been 
more  generally  adopted.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to 
vary  the  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  of  the  (hoe, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  hoof  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied.  If  the  heels  or  fore-feet  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  or  more  in  depth  j  if  the  frog  be  found 
and  prominent,  and  the  roads  dry,  the  toe  of  the 
hoof  only  requires  to  be  (hortened,  and  afterwards 
covered  by  a  (hort  (hoe,  which  may  be  made  of  the 
ufual  thicknefs  at  the  toe,  but  muft  b^.  thinner  gra¬ 
dually  towards  the  heel.  The  proportional  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  (hoe  of  this  kind  for  a  common  (addle  horfe,  as 
recommended  by  Mr  Coleman,  is  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  at  the  toe,  and  one-eighth  at  the  heel.  By  means 
of  fuch  a  (lioe  the  frog  is  completely  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground  ;  the  heels  are  expanded  ;  and 
corns,  thrulhes,  and  canker  are  prevented.  The  horfe 
inay  continue  to  wear  fuch  a  (hoe  as  long  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm,  and  the  ground  dry. 

Race-horfes,  who  generally  have  the  heels  high,  and  r45 
the  cruft  thicker  and  ftronger  than  heavy  horfes,  may 
generally  wear  (hort  (hoes,  at  leaft  on  the  fore-feet. 

But  fuch  as  have  weak  legs,  bent  knees,  long  patterns, 
or  low  heels,  muft  not  wear  fuch  a  (hoe. 

A  long  (hoe  is  neceffary  in  wet  weather,  and  even  in  Changes  to 
fummer,  when  the  heels  of  the  hoofs  are  low.  In  win-bc 
ter,  when  the  heels  are  too  high,  they  (hould  be  lower-  ***  U1 
ed  by  means  of  a  rafp,  rather  than  fuffered  to  wear 
down,  by  being  expofed  to  the  ground  with  a  (hort 
(hoe  ;  for  moifture  is  very  deftruftive  to  the  hoof ;  and 
thus  as  great  a  part  of  it  may  be  removed  as  is  necef¬ 
fary.  Befides,  when  a  horfe  has  been  accuftomed  to 
high-heeled  (hoes,  if  he  was  fuddenly  made  to  wear 
thofe  with  thin  heels,  the  frog  might  be  bruited  or  in¬ 
flamed,  and  the  mufcles  and  tendons  of  the  leg  confi- 
derably  drained.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  bring  the 
heels  of  the  flioe  to  the  proper  degree  of  tbinnefs  gr«- 
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dually,  obferving  that  the  heels  of  each  fucceeding 
fhoe  be  made  fomewhat  thinner  than  thofe  of  the  laft. 
In  general,  as  much  as  poffible  of  the  horny  part  of  the 
hoof  next  the  toe  is  to  be  removed,  and  as  little  iron 
employed  next  the  heels  every  time  of  (hoeing,  till  the 
feet  be  brought  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  their  natural 
(hape. 

In  horfes  that  have  been  accuflomed  to  wear  (hoes 
of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  round,  and  where  the  frog  is 
healthy,  we  may  in  general  apply  a  (hoe,  much  thicker 
at  the  toe  than  the  heel,  by  paring  down  the  toe,  and 
taking  nothing  from  the  heel ;  and  if  a  horfe  appear  to 
fuffer  no  inconvenience  from  a  thin-heeled  (hoe,  during 
the  firft  month  after  it  is  applied,  it  may  be  continued 
with  fafety,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  hoof.  In 
young  horfes,  however,  that  have  never  been  (hod,  and 
in  horfes  juft  taken  up  from  grals,  the  toe  feldom  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  pared  down,  and  a  thin-heeled  (hoe  can¬ 
not  be  applied  at  once. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  frog  does  not  embrace  the 
ground  with  a  thin  (hoe,  the  heels  muft  be  lowered  ; 
and  if  the  horfe  has  been  accuflomed  to  wear  high- 
heeled  (hoes,  both  the  fhoe  and  the  hoof  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually  lowered,  till  the  frog  can  fafely  and  eafily  per¬ 
form  its  proper  fundtion. 

A  few  horfes  require  to  be  (hod  in  a  manner  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  we  have  defcribed,  but  dill  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  fame  principles. 

Different  weights  of  (hoes  are  required  for  different 
horfes.  Mr  Coleman  lays  down  the  following  propor¬ 
tions,  for  horfes  of  various  defcriptions. 

A  moderate-fized  coach-horfe  will  require  a  weight 
of  (hoes  and  nails,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ounces;  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  toe,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  one-fixth  of  an  inch  thick 
at  the  heels. 

An  ordinary  faddle-horfe  will  require  only  from  12 
to  14  ounces  ;  and  the  fhoe  m3y  be  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  wide  at  the  toe,  and  half  an  inch  at  the  heel,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  outfide  of  the 
toe,  but  only  one-eighth  at  the  infide  of  the  toe,  and  at 
the  heel. 

The  (hoe  moft  recommended  by  Mr  Coleman,  is 
concave  on  its  upper  furface,  where  the  foie  is  flat  or 
convex,  but  it  is  flat  on  the  reft  of  the.  upper  furface  ; 
but  if  the  foie  admits  of  being  hollowed,  the  whole  up¬ 
per  furface  may  be  flat.  It  is  regularly  concave  on  its 
lower  furface  next  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  fattened  to  the 
cruft  by  means  of  eight  nails  placed  round  from  the  toe 
backwards,  fo  as  to  leave  a  part  of  the  (hoe  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  heel.  Hunting-horfes  ufually 
require  an  additional  nail  on  each  fide,  next  the  quar¬ 
ter.  The  nail-holes  are  made  with  a  punch  of  a  wedge¬ 
like  form,  and  to  correfpond  to  this  the  heads  of  the 
nails  are  made  conical,  fo  that  as  long  as  any  part  of  the 
head  of  the  nail  remains  in  the  hole,  the  (hoe  cannot 
eafily  come  off. 

For  hunters,  and  fuch  horfes  as  run  in  (hafts,  it  is  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr  Coleman  to  turn  up  the  outer  heel  ; 
but,  as  in  this  way  there  is  often  fome  inequality  of  po- 
fition,  the  outer  heel  of  the  foot  is  to  be  lowered,  while 
the  inner  heel  of  the  (hoe  is  fomewhat  thickened.  By 
thefe  means  cutting  is  avoided. 

In  fuch  horfes  as  have  weak  low  heels,  Mr  Cole¬ 
man  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  bar-flioe,  as  the  bar  af- 
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fords  a  fupport  to  the  frogs,  without  wearing  out  the  Operations, 
heels.  When  the  bar-fhoe  has  been  employed  long  ’ 
enough  to  admit  of  the  heels  growing  to  the  proper 
fize,  the  ordinary  thin-heeled  (hoe  may  be  adopted. 

The  method  recommended  by  Mr  Coleman,  as  de¬ 
fcribed  above,  has  been  for  fome  time  followed  with 
confiderable  fuccefs  by  the  board  of  ordnance,  whofe 
horfes,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Britifh  cavalry  in  gene¬ 
ral,  are  now  (hod  after  this  manner.  The  method  has, 
however,  met  with  confiderable  oppofition,  partly  from 
fuch  as  do  not  underftand  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  partly  from  its  having  been  too  baftily 
adopted,  in  cafes  to  which,  as  Mr  Coleman  himfelf  al¬ 
lows,  is  not  generally  applicable. 

Fig.  19.  and  20.  illuftrate  Mr  Coleman’s  method  of 
(hoeing. 

Fig.  19.  reprefents  the  hoof  turned  upwards  to  (hew 
the  manner  in  which  the  (hoe  is  applied.  It  may  be 
feen  from  this  figure  that  the  wreb  of  the  (hoe  is  hollow  y 
that  the  heels  at  a  a  are  narrower  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  (hoe,  and  that  the  nail?  are  placed  all  round  from 
the  toe  backwards.  Fig.  20.  (hows  that  the  heels  of 
the  (hoe  are  much  thinner  than  the  point,  and  alfo  (hews 
the  manner  in  which  the  nails  are  rivetted  or  clinched 
on  the  outfide  of  the  hoof  round  the  toe  and  cruft, 

The  only  remaining  method  of  (hoeing  that  we  (hall  Mr  More- 
here  mention,  is  that  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Morecroft.  croft’s  me- 
This gentleman  has  acquired  much  celebrity  by  his  inven- tllod■ 
tion  of  cajiing  (hoes,  by  finking  them  in  dies,  by  which 
means  horfes  may  be  fitted  with  any  (hoes  beft  adapted 
to  their  hoofs.  Mr  Morecroft’s  (lioe  differs  from  Of- 
mer’s,  in  being  concave  within  for  more  than  half  its 
width.  He  condemns  the  ufe  of  calkins,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  public  roads  are  now  much  more  folid 
than  wrhen  calkins  were  in  general  ufe  ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  inflead  of  finking  them  into  the  ground, 
they  rather  tend  to  raife  the  heels  above  it,  and  thus  the 
frog  is  prevented  from  receiving  the  neceffary  preffure. 

Mr  Morecroft,  however,  allows  calkins  to  heavy  draught- 
horfes,  for  whom  he  recommends  two  on  each  (hoe  ; 
but  in  lighter  horfes  of  the  fame  defcription,  one  on  the 
outfide  of  each  (hoe.  The  latter  is  alfo  recommended 
for  hunters,  but  for  other  riding  horfes  he  forbids  the 
ufe  of  calkins.  The  number  of  nails  in  Mr  Morecroft’s. 
ftioe  is  ufually  eight,  but  in  heavy  draught  horfes  they 
are  not  to  be  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  (hoe,  but  all 
round  at  equal  diftances,  leaving  a  fpace  at  the  heels  of 
about  two  inches  or  two  inches  and  a  half.  In  frofty 
weather,  Mr  Morecroft  recommends  nails  with  a  lo¬ 
zenge  head,  or  a  double  counterfink,  terminating  in  an 
edge  inftead  of  coming  to  a  point,  which  greater  breadth 
of  furface  prevents  its  being  rubbed  away  fo  fall  as 
a  point.  The  thicknefs  in  the  middle  gives  it  ftrength, 
and  the  regular  taper  to  the  (hank  caufes  it  to  apply 
exaftly  to  the  fide  of  the  hole  in  the  (lioe,  by  which 
it  is  equally  fupported,  and  prevented  from  bending  or 
breaking. 

Mr  Coleman  confidering  preffure  as  neceffary  to  the  Coleman’s 
healthy  aftion  of  the  frog,  has  contrived  a  method  of  artificial 
affording  this  preffure  in  thofe  cafes  in  which,  from  dif- tl °S- 
eafed  feet,  or  bad  management  in  (hoeing,  it  cannot 
naturally  receive  it  ;  and  where,  if  the  heels  were 
lowered,  in  order  to  bring  the  frog  in  contadl  with  the 
ground,  there  would  be  danger  of  (training  the  tendons. 

Mr  Coleman’s  patent  artificial  frogs  are  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce 
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Operations.  duee  pfcffure  on  the  natural  frog?,  while  the  horfes  are 
»— v—  Handing  in  the  liable,  and  thus  to  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  the  heels,  and  to  avoid  the  evils  that  would 
arife  from  lowering  thefe  too  fuddenly,  or  from  allow- 
ingthe  frog  to  remain  elevated  above  the  ground.  For 
the  particulars  of  this  ingenious  invention,  we  muft  re- 
157  fer  to  Mr  Coleman’s  pamphlet. 

Shoes  for  Where  oxen  are  worked  in  farming  bufinefs  like 
*xea‘  horfes,  it  is  generally  thought  neceffary  to  defend  their 
hoofs  in  a  fimilar  manner  by  means  of  iron  (hoes.  The 
form  and  manner  of  fitting  thefe  do  not  appear  to  be 
univerfally  the  fame  in  all  places  ;  nor  are  we  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  methods  ufually  praflifed.  We  know  that 
M.  St  Bel  recommended  the  following  methods ;  either 
to  (hoe  the  ox  with  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  having  fix  or 
feven  nail  holes  on  the  outer  edge,  accompanied  with  a 
projeflion  of  four  or  five  inches  of  iron  at  the  toe,  which 
palling  the  cleft  of  the  foot,  is  bent  over  the  hoof :  or 
with  eight  Ihoes,  one  under  each  nail  ;  otherwife  with 
four,  one  under  each  internal  nail;  or  only  two,  one  un¬ 
der  the  external  nail  of  each  fore-foot. 

Chap.  II.  Of  Cajling. 

c*&ing!  There  are  feveral  tedious  and  painful  operations 
that  we  are  fometimes  obliged  to  perform,  and  which 
it  would  be  difficult  or  impoffible  to  execute,  were  the 
animal  left  at  full  liberty  to  refill  us.  It  is,  therefore, 
neceffary  to  render  ourfelves  completely  mailers  of  him, 
by  throwing  him  down  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  fituation,  fo  as  not  to  expofe  him  or  ourfelves  to 
injury.  This  operation  is  called  cajling ,  and  is  ufually 
thus  performed. 

The  firfl  objeft  is  to  prepare  a  thick  bed  of  llraw  or 
litter,  not  lefs  than  eight  feet  fquare,  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  being  hurt  in  the  fall.  If  the  liable  be 
fufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  bed  being  made  there, 
it  is  to  be  preferred,  as,  during  the  operation,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  which  calling  is  neceffary,  the  parts  operated 
on  will  fuffer  lefs  from  expofure  to  the  air  in  the  liable, 
than  without  doors. 

But,  if  there  is  not  room  in  the  liable,  the  bed  mull 
be  made  in  the  liable-yard,  or  rather,  if  poffible,  in  fome 
field  or  park  adjoining. 

The  animal  is  now  to  be  brought  to  one  fide  of  the 
bed  ;  a  llrong  leather  (trap,  with  a  buckle  at  one  end, 
and  having  an  iron  ring  fixed  to  it,  at  a  convenient  dif- 
tance  from  the  buckle,  is  to  be  fixed  round  the  pallern 
of  each  of  the  four  legs,  in  fuel)  a  way,  that  the  rings 
of  the  flraps  that  are  round  the  fore-feet  ihall  be  di¬ 
rected  backwards,  and  thofe  of  the  Itraps  on  the  hind- 
feet  Ihall  be  oppofite  to  thefe  ;  while  the  buckles  point 
outwards,  to  prevent  hurting  the  animal.  A  pretty 
llrong  cord,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  is  to  be  fattened 
to  the  ring  of  that  Itrap  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
fore  foot  on  that  fide  of  the  animal  which  is  farthell 
from  the  bed  :  from  this  ring  it  is  to  pafs  through  the 
ring  on  the  hind  foot,  on  the  fame  fide,  from  which  it 
paffes  through  the  ring  on  the  other  hind-foot,  then 
through  the  ring  on  the  other  fore-foot,  and  laftly, 
through  that  to  which  it  was  firfl  faflened.  The  a- 
*  nimal  being  thus  fettered,  a  number  of  men  are  to  place 
themfelves  befide  him,  fo  that  he  may  be  between  them 
and  the  bed,  while  others  are  to  Hand  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  litter.  Now,  the  men  that  are  befide  the 
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animal,  laying  hold  of  the  end  of  the  rope,  are  to  pull  Operations, 
gradually  with  confiderable  force,  fo  as  to  bring  the  — ~v 
four  feet  of  the  animal  as  near  as  poflible  together. 

When  this  is  done,  the  men  on  the  other  fide,  (landing 
in  a  row,  one  at  the  head  of  the  animal,  another  at  his 
cheft,  a  third  at  his  haunches,  a  fourth  at  his  tail,  &c. 
pull  the  animal  toward  them  and  complete  his  fall. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  men  who  pull  the 
rope,  and  thofe  who  receive  the  animal  on  the  bed,  mult 
not  act  at  the  fame  time  ;  as  in  this  cafe  the  (bock 
would  be  fo  great  and  fudden,  as  probably  to  occalion 
fome  accident,  either  to  the  men  or  to  the  animal.  It 
is  alfo  proper  to  remark,  that  the  animal  mult  be  cad 
in  fueh  a  manner,  that  the  part  to  be  operated  on  may 
be  fully  in  the  view  and  reach  of  the  operator. 

When  the  animal  is  once  on  the  bed,  his  head  muft 
be  held  down  by  a  man,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  cover 
his  eyes.  Another  aflillant  muft  (land  by  the  cord, 
which  for  greater  fecurity,  fhould  be  faflened  with  a 
knot  at  the  firft  ring. 

There  are  fome  little  niceties  to  be  obferved  in  call¬ 
ing  an  animal,  according  to  the  operation  that  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  performed  on  him  ;  but  of  thefe  we  (hall 
fpeak,  when  we  deferibe  the  operations  themfelves. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Bleeding. 

Bleeding  is  diftinguiffied  into  general  and  local.  Bleeding, 
General  bleeding  is  performed  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
away  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  general  mafs,  and 
confifts  in  opening  fome  large  vein,  or  fome  confider¬ 
able  branch  of  an  artery.  The  vein  ufually  opened,  in 
horfes  and  cattle,  is  the  vein  that  runs  along  the  neck, 
and  which  is  called  the  jugular  vein.  This  vein  may 
be  eafily  felt,  as  it  is  generally  confiderably  raifed  above 
the  mufcles. 

The  vein  is  ufually  opened  by  means  of  a  fleam,  which 
is  forced  into  the  vein,  by  linking  it  with  a  fmall  wooden 
mallet,  called  by  farriers  a  blood-flick.  There  are  many 
obje&ions  to  this  mode  of  bleeding.  In  the  firfl  place, 
it  is  extremely  clumfy  ;  and,  if  the  vein  happens  to 
roll,  which  is  very  commonly  the  cafe,  a  large  wound 
may  be  made  in  the  (kin,  without  drawing  blood. 

Again,  thefe  animals,  efpecially  horfes,  are  eafily  fright¬ 
ened  by  any  fudden  motion  of  the  hand  ;  and  fome  per- 
fons  have  a  way  of  ffiaking  the  blood-flick  before  they 
give  the  ftroke;  and,  in  doing  this,  they  often  ufe  more 
exertion  than  is  neceffary.  The  animal  alarmed  al 
thefe  ftrange  motions,  toffes  up  his  head,  and  thus  ren-  , 

ders  the  ftroke  uncertain. 

Many  prefer  the  ordinary  lancet  ufed  by  furgeons ; 
and,  in  feveral  caffs,  particularly  of  local  bleeding, 
this  is  the  mod  convenient  inftrument.  But  in  open¬ 
ing  the  jugular  vein,  we  do  not  confider  it  as  much 
fuperior  to  the  common  fleam.  When  this  latter  is 
employed,  the  back  of  it  (hould  be  made  of  confider¬ 
able  thicknefs,  as,  w  hen  it  is  too  narrow,  as  is  commonly 
the  cafe,  when  the  inftrument  is  flruck  with  the  flick,  it 
finks  into  the  channel  of  the  vein,  which  is  often  not  open¬ 
ed,  as  the  prominent  mufcles  of  the  neck  receive  the  ftroke. 

For  mod  purpofes  of  bleeding,  we  would  recommend 
the  fpring-rttam,  as  bting  eafily  applied,  and  much 
more  certain  in  its  eflvfl.  ul-in({  ,  jj. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  grooms  and  farriers, gltui0 
to  tie  a  rope  or  other  ligature  about  the  neck  of  iho»t>v>'t 
j  L  a  animal, nctk* 
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Operations,  animal,  previous  to  the  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein. 

- -  They  do  this  from  a  fuppofition  that  the  vein  will  thus 

fwell  the  more  readily,  and  that  it  will  be  opened  with 
greater  certainty.  But  this  ligature  is  in  moft  cafes 
unneceffary,  and  will  at  fome  times  be  highly  dangerous. 

Where  exercife  is  not  improper  before  bleeding,  it 
will  be  fufficient  that  the  animal  be  gently  trotted  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  operation,  as  thus  the  circulation  will  be 
promoted,  and  the  fuperficial  veins  will  be  fufficiently 
filled  with  blood.  Where  general  exercife  is  improper 
or  inadmilTible,  the  filling  of  the  vein  may  eafily  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  brilkly  rubbing  the  neck  for  fome  time  with 
a  wifp  of  11  raw  or  hay  ;  and  juft  before  applying  the 
fleam,  it  will  be  proper  to  prefs  with  one  finger  upon 
that  part  of  the  vein  that  is  between  the  fhoulder  and 
the  place  where  the  fleam  is  applied. 

The  danger  of  a  ligature  will  appear  both  from  rea- 
fon  and  experience.  When  the  ligature  is  faftened 
round  the  neck,  it  produces  a  fwelling  of  the  vein 
on  each  fide  j  and  thus  the  circulation  being  in  a  great 
meafure  impeded,  and  the  return  of  much  of  the  blood 
from  the  head  prevented,  an  accumulation  of  blood 
takes  place  in  the  veffels  of  the  brain.  If  the  ligature 
be  continued  round  the  neck,  which  muft  happen  when, 
by  want  of  dexterity  of  the  operator,  or  by  the  horfe 
being  frightened,  the  vein  has  not  been  opened  at  the 
firft  attempt,  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  head 
goes  on  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  the  horfe  not  un- 
Irequently  falls  down  in  an  apopledlic  fit.  “  In  fuch 
cafes,  (fays  Mr  Clark),  I  have  obferved  the  operator 
greatly  dilconcerted,  and  defift  from  any  further  at¬ 
tempts  to  draw  blood  at  that  time,  being  prepoffeffed 
with  the  idea  that  the  horfe  was  vicious  and  unruly, 
although  the  very  treatment  the  horfe  had  juft  under¬ 
gone  rendered  bleeding  at  this  time  the  more  necelfary, 
in  order  to  make  a  fpeedy  revulfion  from  the  veffels  of 
the  head  ;  therefore  a  ligature  or  bandage  ought  never 
to  be  ufed  till  fuch  time  as  the  opening  is  made  into 
the  vein,  and  even  then  it  will  not  be  neceffary  at  all 
times,  if  the  horfe  can  Hand  on  his  feet,  as  a  moderate 
preffure  with  the  finger  on  the  vein  will  make  the  blood 
flow  freely  ;  but  if  the  horfe  is  lying  on  the  ground,  a 
ligature  will  be  neceffary.” 

But  further,  the  concuflion  or  (hock  the  horfe  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  falling  down,  in  the  above  lituation, 
which  will  always  happen  if  the  ligature  is  too  long 
continued,  may  caufe  a  blood-veffel  in  the  head  to  burft, 
and  death  may  be  the  confequence. 

The  place  where  the  vein  is  to  be  opened  is  of  fome 
vein  is  to  confecluence>  asj  when  the  opening  is  made  too  far  from 
be  opened.  l'le  head,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  among  the  mufcles, 
both  the  vein  is  not  fo  eafily  opened,  and  the  wound  is 
not  fo  readily  healed.  The  moft  proper  place  for  open¬ 
ing  the  jugular  vein  is  about  an  inch  below  the  joining 
of  the  fmall  branches  that  come  from  the  lower  jaw. 
This  is  generally  about  a  hand-breadth  from  the  head, 
but  it  may  be  eafily  feen  by  the  fwelling  of  the  vein 
when  preffure  is  made  on  its  trunk. 

Before  opening  the  vein,  it  is  ufual  to  wet  the  hairs 
that  lie  above  it,  and  to  ftroke  them  in  the  direftion 
of  the  intended  orifice.  This  is  a  good  practice,  as 
the  inftrumentthus  paffes  through  the  fkin  more  readily, 
not  having  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  hair.  In 
mentioning  the  direction  of  the  orifice,  it  is  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  this  fhould  neither  be  longitudinal  nor 
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direftly  acrofs  the  vein,  but  rather  oblique  ;  as  the  flow  Operations, 
of  blood  from  an  oblique  orifice  is  moft  eafily  flopped.  - , _ 

When  the  vein  is  opened,  it  is  highly  proper  in  all 
cafes  to  catch  the  blood  in  fome  convenient  veffel.  jt  The  blood 
is  a  very  abfurd  praftice,  although  it  is  commonly tobe  fav*d' 
adopted,  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  at  random  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  dunghill,  by  which  means  no  precife 
eftimate  can  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
away.  This  may  either  be  fo  fmall,  as  to  be  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  or  it  may  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  produce 
fainting,  before  the  operator  thinks  of  flopping  the  ori¬ 
fice. 

For  the  purpofe  of  meafuring  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken  away,  Mr  White  recommends  a  graduated  tin 
veffel,  capable  of  containing  five  quarts  •,  every  pint 
being  marked  on  the  infide  of  the  veffel,  fo  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  off  may  be  exactly 
known.  The  blood  fhould  always  be  preferved,  that 
we  may  judge  from  its  appearance  of  the  nature  of  the  ' 
difeafe,  and  whether  it  is  proper,  or  not,  to  repeat  the 
operation.  If  the  blood  continues  fluid  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time,  it  fliows  that  there  is  an  inflammatory  flate 
of  the  body  ;  and  if  a  jelly-like  fubftance,  of  a  whitifh 
or  light  buff  colour,  and  rather  firm  eonfiftence,  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  furface  after  the  blood  has  cooled,  and 
efpecially  if  the  furface  is  hollowed,  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  animal’s  complaint  is  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  that  the  bleeding  has  been  proper,  and  muft  be 
repeated,  if  the  fymptoms  continue  or  increafe  ;  but  if 
the  blood  coagulates  quickly,  is  uniformly  of  a  dark 
liver  colour,  loofe,  and  eafily  broken,  with  a  confider¬ 
able  quantity  of  water  upon  its  furface,  it  denotes  de¬ 
bility,  and  (hews  that  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  weaknefs 
of  the  fyftem  ;  that  inftead  of  bleeding ,  tonic  and  cordial  *  White' t 
medicines  are  to  be  employed,  with  every  thing  that  Materia 
may  tend  to  reftore  the  animal’s  ftrength  *.  MecUca. 

When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  Securing 
away,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  neceffary  to  fecure  theori-the  orifice, 
fice,  in  order  to  prevent  future  accidental  bleeding. 

This  is  ufually  done  by  thrufting  a  common  pin  through 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  twining  about  it  a  little 
horfe  hair.  As  in  this  way  the  wound  often  rankles, 
and  becomes  a  fore  difficult  to  heal,  which  we  are 
difpofed  to  attribute  to  the  brafs  pin  employed,  as  often 
as  to  any  other  caufe  ;  we  would  recommend  a  pin  of 
filver,  or  at  lead  of  polifhed  fteel.  The  pin  need  not  pafs 
through  more  than  the  fkin,  and  in  fome  cafes  when  the 
horfe  can  conveniently  be  faftened  to  the  rack  after 
bleeding,  the  pin  may  be  entirely  difpenfed  with. 

As  it  is  often  required  to  bleed  on  either  fide  of  the 
neck,  or  on  both  (ides,  it  is  proper  that  the  operator 
fhould  be  able  to  bleed  with  either  hand.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  not  quite  fo  neceffary  in  bleeding  horfes  and  cattle, 
as  in  the  human  fubjeft  ;  but  it  will  be  often  found 
very  convenient  in  both.  I(j^ 

In  fome  cafes,  efpecially  in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  Opening 
where  a  fudden  and  copious  lofs  of  blood  is  required,  it  the  tempo, 
becomes  neceffary  to  open  the  temporal  artery.  Thisral  arteiy‘ 
is  eafily  effected,  as  the  artery  is  fituated  very  fuperficial- 
ly,  about  an.inch  and  a  half  backwards  from  the  upper 
and  outer  corner  of  the  eye.  It  is  moft  conveniently 
opened  with  a  lancet,  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  drawn,  the  flow  is  in  general  very  eafily 
flopped  by  making  continued  preffure  upon  the  artery  $ 
or,  if  this  fhould  not  fucceed,  and  a  dangerous  effafion 

of 
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Operations,  of  blood  ffiould  be  apprehended,  this  may  be  effeftual- 
v— -v— ' '  ly  prevented  by  completely  dividing  the  artery. 

,<s5  General  bleeding  is  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  re- 

Cafes  re-  mej;es  jn  Gf  the  acute  difeafes  to  which  horfes 

bleeding,  and  cattle  are  fubjett.  “  When  a  horfe  appears  dull  and 
°  heavy,  (fays  Mr  White),  and  indifferent  about  his 
food,  by  bleeding  we  often  prevent  a  fever.  If  a  horfe 
is  bled  at  the  commencement  of  a  cold,  the  complaint 
generally  proves  moderate,  and  of  ffiort  continuance. 
In  all  cafes  of  internal  inflammation,  or  fymptomatic 
fever,  bleeding  is  the  mod  effential  remedy,  provided 
the  operation  be  performed  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
blood  drawn  in  fufficient  quantity.  In  fuch  cafes  I 
have  often  taken  away  five  quarts,  and  repeated  the 
operation  the  following  day,  when  it  appeared  necef- 
fary.  By  bleeding  copioufly  at  firft,  thefe  formidable 
difeafes  are  crulhed  at  once ;  while  by  fuffering  them 
to  proceed,  or  become  at  all  violent,  which  they  will 
•  White  s  uniefs  tffig  praflice  is  adopted  (or  if  only  a  fmall 
Mdiea.  quantity  of  blood  is  drawn)  they  generallv  prove  fatal ; 

166  nor  will  bleeding  then  be  of  any  fervice 
Cautions.  Mr  Clark  very  juftly  remarks,  “  that  although  the 
cafes  which  may  require  bleeding  are  numerous,  yet 
there  is  one  general  caution  to  be  obferved,  viz.  never 
to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfolutely  neccffary  5 
as  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily  taken  away,  but  can¬ 
not  be  fo  eafily  replaced  j  befides,  that  the  pra&ice  of 
bleeding  frequently,  or  at  dated  times,  is  exceedingly 
improper,  as  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become  lax,  weak, 
and  plethoric. 

“  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a  due  regard  mud  always 
be  had  to  the°  conditution,  age,  drength,  &c.  of 
horfes,  and  the  date  or  habit  of  body  they  are  in  at 
the  time. 

“  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  taking  away  a  little 
blood  from  horfes,  even  when  they  are  in  health,  or 
when  they  are  in  the  lead  indifpofed,  will  do  no  barm  : 
this  in  one  fenfe  may  be  allowed  to  be  literally  true  } 
but  why  draw  blood  from  them  on  every  trifling  oc- 
cafion,  'uniefs  there  may  be  fuch  fymptoras  attending 
as  may  require  it  ?  I  have  obferved  in  many  horfes 
who  have  been  very  frequently  blooded,  and  which 
may  be  eafily  known,  from  the  cicatrices  or  marks  on 
the  neck  veins,  that  their  blood  had  lod  much  of  its 
tenacity,  together  with  a  confiderable  portion  of  its 
florid  and  red  colour.  Butchers  who  daughter  calves, 
may  find  their  account  in  bleeding  them  frequently,  as 
it  renders  their  fleffi  white,  by  taking  away  the  red 
particles  of  the  blood.  But  in  horfes  it  is  quite  other- 
wife  ;  as  they  are  dedined  for  hard  labour  and  active 
exercifes,  it  impairs  their  conditutions,  fubjefts  them 
to  difeafe,  and  hadens  a  premature  old  age. 

“  As  the  blood  of  horfes,  more  efpecially  thofe  who 
are  condantly  employed  in  hard  labour,  or  in  active 
exercifes,  when  drawn  from  a  vein,  appears  of  a  dark- 
iffi  or  deep  red  colour,  even  in  the  highed  date  of 
health,  it  is  commonly  faid  to  be  bad  blood,  and  more 
fo,  when  a  thick  yellow  or  buff-coloured  crud  forms  on 
the  furface  after  it  is  cold  ;  hence  thefe  appearances 
are  faid  to  require  repetition  of  bleeding  3  for  it  very 
unluckily  happens,  that  mod  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
horfes  are  fubjeft  are  thought  to  proceed  from  fomo  im- 
t  Clark  purities  or  humours,  a9  they  are  called,  in  the  blood, 
^ag  Difeafes  which  require  to  be  drained  off  by  bleeding,  and  other 
u  Horfes.  evacuations  f.” 
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Topical  bleeding  is  ufeful  in  feveral  cafes,  as  in  in- operations, 
flammatory  affeftions  of  the  feet,  which  are  often  re-  l~— v—  * 
lieved  by  opening  the  coronary  veins,  or  the  vein  that  i67 
encircles  the  coffin-bone  $  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  bleeding, 
in  which  blood  may  be  often  drawn,  from  the  angular 
with  confiderable  fuccefs  j  and  in  affections  of 


veins. 


the  mouth,  where  it  is  fometimes  ufeful  to  draw  blood, 
by  fcarifying  the  bars  of  the  mouth,  or  even,  in  fome 
urgent  cafes,  by  opening  the  veins  of  the  palate.  To¬ 
pical  bleeding  is  bed  performed  with  a  lancet. 

Almod  the  only  method  that  is  pra&ifed  for  bleed¬ 
ing  ffieep,  or  dogs,  is  to  cut  off  a  joint  or  two  of  the 
tail  ;  and  this  is  certainly  often  productive  of  good  con- 
fequences,  as  the  flow  of  blood  is  fometimes  pretty  con¬ 
fiderable.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  can  leldom  have 
recourfe  to  this  mode  of  bleeding  more  than  once  or 
twice,  whereas  cafes  often  occur  in  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  repeat  the  bleeding.  It  is  alfo  a  cruel  method, 
and  we  fee  no  reafon  why  the  veins  in  thefe  animals 
may  not  be  opened  like  thofe  of  horfes  and  cattle.  In 
the  ffieep,  indeed  the  thicknefs  of  the  wool  will  com¬ 
monly  prevent  bleeding  in  the  neck,  but  the  temporal 
artery  and  the  veins  of  the  foot  may  be  opened  without 
difficulty  •,  and  in  mod  dogs  we  may  bleed  in  the  ju¬ 
gular-vein  with  nearly  as  much  eafe,  as  in  the  horfe  or 


cow. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  making  Rowels  and  Setons. 

16S 

Rowels  in  horfes  and  cattle  are  much  the  fame  as  Rowelling 
iffues  in  the  human  body.  The  operation  confids  in  delcribed. 
opening  the  fkin,  fu  as  to  infert  between  it  and  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  fome  foreign  body,  which  is  kept  there, 
in  order  to  produce  and  keep  up  a  fuppuration,  or  run¬ 
ning  of  purulent  matter.  The  operation  is  ufually  per¬ 
formed  in  the  following  manner.  An  incifion  is  made 
through  the  fkin  by  means  of  a  very  ffiarp  pair  of  lcif- 
fars,  or,  what  appears  better,  a  fliarp  knife.  The  finger 
is  then  introduced  below  the  fkin,  fo  as  to  feparate  it 
from  the  fleffi  all  round,  as  far  as  the  finger  will  reach. 

A  piece  of  leather  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  and 
of  a  circular  form,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  is 
then  inferted  between  the  fkin  and  the  mufcles,  having 
been  firfl  anointed  with  fome  flimulating  ointment.  A 
fmall  piece  of  tow  or  caddice  fpread  with  the  fame  oint¬ 
ment,  is  put  over  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  leather  ; 
the  fkin  is  laid  down  over  all,  and  the  part  is  covered 
with  a  pledget,  alfo  covered  with  ointment,  to  keep  out 
the  external  air. 

The  leather  is  left  in  this  fituation  for  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  the  parts  adjoining  the  rowel  fwell, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  there  appears  a  difcharge  of 
a  yellowiffi  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker 
and  whiter.  In  three  days  at  farthelt  the  part  mult  be 
examined,  and  the  plug  removed  from  the  centre  hole, 
to  allow  the  matter  to  flow  out.  1  he  rowel  is  now 
complete,  and  may  be  continued  as  long  as  fliall  bo 
found  neccffary.  The  aflion  of  the  rowel  is  eafily  ex¬ 
plained  ;  the  leather  introduced  excites  a  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation  between  the  fkin  and  the  flelh,  and  no 
means  being  taken  to  check  this,  it  goes  on,  like  molt 
other  inflammations  of  flefliy  parts,  to  fuppuration. 

Thus  a  difcharge  is  produced  from  the  part,  which  is 
found  to  have  confiderable  effect  in  checking  inflam¬ 
mation  of  fome  more  important  organ  near  which  tho 
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rotvel  has  been  inferted.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the 
'  lungs,  after  copious  bleeding,  a  rowel  in  the  cheft,  like 
a  bliffer  in  the  human  body,  is  found  to  have  confider- 
able  effea  in  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 

Rowels  may  be  placed  in  moll;  of  the  deftly  parts  of 
the  body  ;  but  they  are  moll;  commonly  inferted  in  the 
belly,  the  bread,  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  the  outfide 
of  the  fhoulders,  and  the  hips.  They  are  fometimes 
placed  between  the  jaw-bones,  below  the  tongue  ;  but 
this  is  very  improper,  as  a  good  fuppuration  can  feldom 
be  brought  on  in  this  place. 

It  is  fometimes  found  neceffary  to  make  feveral  rowels 
at  the  lame  time  ;  but  they  Ihould  always  be  placed,  as 
nearly  as  pofiible,  to  the  feat  of  the  affeftion  which  they 
are  intended  to  relieve. 

Befides-  dangerous  inflammations,  rowels  are  found 
ferviceable  in  large  fwellings  of  the  hind  legs,  in  ob- 
fiinate  cafes  of  greafe,  and  in  (trains  of  the  (houlder. 

Though  rowels  are  thus  found  extremely  ufeful  in 
many  caies,  they  are,  like  many  other  operations  per¬ 
formed  on  brute  animals,  fometimes  made  where  they  are 
unneceffary  or  improper.  Where  there  is  confiderable 
debility,  the  infertion  of  a  rowel  would  be  very  injudi¬ 
cious,  as  it  would  not  fuppurate  kindly,  and  as  the  dif- 
charge  produced  would  tend  (till  farther  to  increafe 
the  debility.  The  difcharge  in  thefe  cafes  is  ufually 
thin  and  ichorous  •,  fometimes  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  mortification  is  produced. 
When  a  rowel  is  found  to  be  attended  with  any  of 
thefe  effe&s,  it  mud  be  immediately  removed,  and  the 
parts  mult  be  fomented  with  a  warm  decoftion  of  the 
chamomile-flowers,  and  fome  flimulating  herbs ;  or 
mull  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

If  gangrene  (hould  have  come  on,  it  will  befides  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  adminifter  cordial  and  (lengthening  reme¬ 
dies. 

Setons  are  inferted  through  an  opening  made  in  two 
oppofite  parts  of  the  lkin,  and  the  extraneous  body  in¬ 
troduced  is  a  cord. 

The  opening  is  made  by  means  of  a  (harp-pointed  in- 
(Irument  with  an  eye  at  the  other  end  for  receiving  the 
cord.  The  fides  of  the  inftrument  mud  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  opening  to  be  made,  and  the  fize  of  the  cord 
to  be  inferted. 

Setons  are  particularly  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  gpa- 
dually  draining  off  matter  from  abfceffes  or  fuppurating 
tumours,  that  are  either  fo  deeply  feated  as  not  to  be 
eafily  opened  in  any  other  way,  or  fo  large  that  the 
fudden  difcharge  of  matter  from  them  while  opened  by 
the  knife,  would  be  attended  with  bad  confequences. 
They  are  bed  employed  in  large  abfceffes  of  the  back 
withers,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  behind  the 
ears.  .  Setons  are  alfo  attended  with  the  advantage  of 
draining  off  the  matter  without "expofing  the  infide  of 
the  abfcefs  to  the  air. 

■  The  method  of  inferting  the  feton  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  an  abfcefs  is  this.  When  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  confiderable  accumulation  of  matter,  the  needle, 
ffurnidied  with  a  cord  of  the  proper  fize,  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  highed  part  of  the  tumour,  and  brought 
out  towards  its  lowed  part,  fo  that  the  matter  may  more 
eafily  drain  off.  The  cord,  which  mud  previoufly  be 
rubbed  with  ftimulating  ointment,  is  now  to  be  cut 
from  the  eye  of  the  needle,  and  then  fadened  together 
at  both  ends,  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  out ;  but  if 
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the  cord  (hould  not  admit  of  being  thus  tied,  a  fmall  Qperatior 
button  of  wood  may  be  fadened  on  each  end.  It  is ' 
better,  however,  if  podible,  to  tie  the  ends  together,  as 
every  time  the  fore  is  dreffed,  the  feton  requires  to  be 
drawn  a  little  round.  When  the  difcharge  appears  to 
be  nearly  flopped,  except  what  evidently  arifes  from  the 
prefence  of  the  cord,  this  may  be  gradually  removed, 
by  drawing  out  a  (ingle  thread  of  it  at  every  drefling. 

In  introducing  the  needle,  great  care  mud  be  taken 
to  avoid  large  blood-veffels  and  nerves  5  and  where 
there  is  a  danger  in  encountering  thefe,  it  is  better  to 
pafs  the  needle  through  a  (heath.  This  may  eafily  be 
done,  by  firfl  making  a  fmall  opening  wdth  a  lancet  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  ;  and  through  this  intro¬ 
ducing  the  (heath,  which  is  to  be  pufhed  down  till  it 
reaches  the  part  at  which  the  needle  is  intended  to 
come  out.  The  needle  in  this  way  will  pafs  through 
the  flieath  without  danger  of  wounding  any  important 
nerve  or  veffel. 


Chap.  V.  Of  Firing. 

This  operation  confifls  in  applying  to  the  (kin,  or  Firing? 
other  parts  of  the  body,  a  metallic  indrument  heated 
to  a  greater  or  leffer  degree  of  rednefs.  The  inflru- 
ment  is  called  a  cautery,  and  the  operation  was  well 
known  among  the  ancient  furgeons,  by  the  name  of  the 
a£tual  cautery. 

The  inflruments  employed  for  firing  are  ufually  made 
ef  iron,  fometimes  of  copper  ;  but  iron  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red.  They  are  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  part 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  purpofe  for 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed.  Thefe  will  be 
confidered  in  defcribingthe  cafes  to  which  firing  is  ap¬ 
plicable. 

L  C 

The  operation  is  found  of  ufe  on  feveral  occafions  :  its  ufes. 

id,  In  order  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  mortification. 

With  this  view  a  cautery  (haped  like  a  knife,  with  a 
blunt  edge  and  a  thick  back,  is  to  be  employed.  This 
form  will  alfo  anfwer  for  many  other  cafes.  There 
(hould  be  feveral  inflruments  of  the  fame  kind,  that 
when  one  becomes  too  cool,  another  may  be  ready  of 
the  proper  degree  of  heat.  The  heat  of  the  iron  in¬ 
tended  for  the  prefent  caft!  (hould  be  that  of  a  cherry- 
red.  In  applying  the  iron,  the  parts  adjoining  to  the 
mortified  place  are  to  be  pafled  over  with  the  edge  of 
the  indrument  in  fucceflive  parallel  lines,  fo  as  the  heat 
may  penetrate  to  the  living  parts,  and  thus  produce 
fuch  a  degree  of  healthy  adlion  as  may  enable  them  to 
throw  off  the  mortified  (lough.  When  the  iron  has 
been  applied  for  a  fufficient  time,  which  mud  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  nature  of  the  part,  and  the  extent  of  mor¬ 
tification,  the  wound  is  to  be  covered  with  a  pledget 
fpread  with  fome  flimulating  ointment. 

2d,  Firing  is  employed  to  brace  the  (kin,  and  to 
flrengthen  the  finews.  The  indrument  above  deferibed 
is  ufed  on  this  occafion,  but  its  heat  mud  be  fomewhat 
greater.  The  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  pafs  the  edge 
lightly  and  quickly  over  the  (kin,  deferibing  parallel 
lines  from  one  end  of  the  part  to  the  other.  When  one 
iron  has  been  ufed  in  this  way,  a  frelh  one  is  to  be 
taken,  and  made  to  retrace  the  lines  firfl  formed,  be¬ 
ginning  where  the  lad  iron  left  off  5  and  this  is  to  be 
repeated  as  often  as  appears  neceffary,  taking  care  not 
to  deftroy  the  texture  «f  the  (kin.  It  is  recommended 

by 
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Operations,  by  fome  to  apply  the  hot  iron,  fo  as  to  burn  away  the 
v— ■’ hair,  for  fome  time  previoufly  to  firing  the  (kin;  as 
much  time  is  otherwife  loft  before  the  proper  impreffion 
can  be  made  by  the  iron.  After  firing,  a  blifter  is  fome- 
tiraes  applied,  as  this  is  thought  to  increafe  the  good 
effeft  produced  by  the  iron.  When  firing  is  employed 
on  the  hind  legs,  or  on  any  part  where  the  operator 
would  be  expofed  to  danger  from  the  horfe’s  kicking, 
it  is  neceffary  to  confine  the  legs  by  means  of  fetters. 

3d,  This  operation  has  been  found  ufeful  in  fpaving, 
ring-bones,  old  callous  fwellings  of  the.  back  finews, 
and  in  wind-galls.  For  this  purpofe  the  irons  are  ufed 
as  already  directed.  It  is  the  cuftom  with  fome  far¬ 
riers  to  apply  a  blifter  in  thefe  cafes  before  firing,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  fwelling  ;  as  they  fuppofe  that  fir¬ 
ing  employed  without  this  precaution  would  tend  to  fix 
the  fwelling,  and  render  it  incurable.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  little  foundation  for  fuch  an  idea. 

4th,  Firing  is  very  frequently  had  recourfe  to  by 
way  of  a  ftyptic  in  flopping  or  checking  profufe  bleed¬ 
ings,  from  accidental  wounds,  or  furgical  operations. 
The  iron  employed  with  this  view  has  generally  a 
rounded  extremity,  except  in  the  operation  of  docking, 
where  an  iron  in  the  form  of  a  ring  is  generally  em¬ 
ployed. 

5th,  Another  ufe  of  firing  is  in  wounds  of  the  joints, 
or  other  circumfcribed  cavities,  where  it  is  employed 
to  promote  a  kindly  circulation,  and  confequent  granu¬ 
lation  of  healthy  fled).  It  has  been  employed  in  thefe 
cafes  by  Mr  Coleman,  with  confiderable  fuccefs. 

6th,  Firing  has  been  found  one  of  the  moft  effectual 
remedies  in  thofe  fuperficial  ulcers  that  accompany 
farcy  or  glanders  in  the  horfe  ;  and, 

Laftly,  the  ufe  of  the  hot  iron  has  been  found  the 
only  certain  means  of  preventing  the  dreadful  effects 
arifing  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal,  when  properly 
applied  after  cutting  out  the  bitten  part. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Docking. 

176 

Docking  The  honour  of  having  introduced  this  moft  ufeful 
firft  ufed  an(l  humane  practice,  belongs,  we  believe,  folely  to  this 
in  England. country.  It  appears  that  it  was  in  ufe  in  England,  fo 
long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  ;  for  at  a 
council  held  there  about  that  time  ( concilium  Calchtt- 
tenfe ,  or  council  of  Calchute),  there  was  a  canon  enaft- 
ed,  exprefsly  forbidding  this  practice  as  indecent  and 
abominable. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  operation  is  performed 
among  the  Arabians,  or  other  eaftern  nations  ;  or  at 
lead,  if  it  be,  it  is  not  intended  as  an  ornament  to  the 
animal,  but  either  from  neceflity  when  the  tail  is  dil- 
eafed,  or  by  way  of  mark,  to  diftinguifli  fome  particu¬ 
lar  horfe. 

Docking  has  been  praflifed  in  Germany  for  about 
300  years;  and  probably  much  longer  in  France.  It 
was  certainly  unknown  to  the  Italians  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  for  we  are  told,  that  when  the 
army  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  was  in  Italy  in  1497* 
the  Italians  were  much  furprifed  to  fee  his  cavalry 
,77  mounted  on  docked  horfes. 

Its  abfur-  It  is  ftrange  that  prejudice  and  falfe  tafte  ftiould  lead 
dhy.  mankind  to  deprive  their  horfes  of  a  part,  which,  to  the 
eye  of  reafon  and  unfophifticated  nature,  mud  appear 
not  only  an  ornament  to  the  animal,  but  as  defigned  by 
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the  Creator  as  a  protettion  againft  flies,  gnats,  and  in-  ©perations. 
numerable  other  winged  enemies,  which  harafs  them  in  ,  ■  < 

the  fummer  months.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Britain, 
where  the  fummer  heats  are  in  general  notfo  lading,  or 
fo  violent,  as  in  the  more  fouthern  countries  of  Europe, 
thofe  infefts  are  not  always  fo  troublefome  as  they  are 
found  in  thofe  climates.  But  even  here  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fo,  to  render  the  protection  of  the  tail  necef¬ 
fary  ;  and  when  our  cavalry  are  unhappily  fent  to  the 
continent,  the  lofs  of  the  horfes  tails  proves  a  very  fe- 
rious  obftacle  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  troops.  More  than 
one  inftance  of  this  has  occurred.  At  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  in  1743,  great  part  of  the  Britifh  cavalry 
were  abfolutely  difmounted,  from  the  death  of  the 
horfes,  occafioned  in  a  great  meafure  by  the  torment 
which  they  experienced  from  the  bite  of  gad-flies,  and 
other  infeCts;  and  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  in  the  feven 
years  war,  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  were  thrown  into  fo 
much  diforder  by  thefe  petty  enemies,  that  they  had 
nearly  loft  the  battle.  Lord  Pembroke  declares,  that 
he  has  feen  the  cavalry  horfes  belonging  to  our  army, 
fweating,  rufhing  againft  each  other,  refufing  their  food, 
and  abfolutely  devoured  by  flies  for  want  of  their  tails 
to  brulh  them  off ;  while  thofe  of  the  horfes  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  cavalry  that  had  not  been  deprived  of  this  necef¬ 
fary  defence,  were  cool,  tranquil,  fed  well,  and  were  in 
good  condition.  From  the  inconveniences  which  our 
cavalry  have  fuftered  from  the  want  of  the  horfes  tails, 
it  has  been  for  fome  years  the  cuftom  to  employ  long¬ 
tailed  horfes. 

The  principal  reafons  that  have  been  afligned  for 
this  abfurd  practice,  are,  that  a  long  tail  is  extremely 
inconvenient  to  both  horfe  and  rider,  when  travelling 
through  dirty  roads  and  bu(hy  forefts  ;  and  that  when 
the  tail  is  of  its  ordinary  length,  the  animal  cannot  car¬ 
ry  it  in  that  fine,  arched,  cocked-tail  direction,  which 
feems  to  form  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  modern 
racer. 

We  apprehend  that  few  horfes  enjoy  fuch  an  ample 
length  of  tail  as  that  of  the  redoubted  Hudibras  ;  of 
whofe  horfe  we  read,  that 

“  His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt, 

“  Which  on  his  rider  he  would  flirt, 

“  Still  as  his  tender  fide  he  prickt 
“  With  arm’d  heel,  or  with  unarmTd  kiekt.” 

As  to  the  beauty  of  a  cocked-tailed  horfe,  we  pro- 
fefs  ourfelves  not  competent  to  judge  ;  but  with  due  de¬ 
ference  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  and  the  refpeflable 
fraternity  of  jockies,  we  (hould  humbly  conceive  (we 
fpeak  with  fubmiflion)  that  a  horfe  with  a  long  tail  is  a 
much  finer  objeft  than  one  that  is  perpetually  perking 
and  wriggling  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  expofing  his  bare 
breech  to  the  broad  flare  of  open  day.  _  ,7g 

Docking  is  ufually  performed  on  horfes,  by  laying  the  „f 
tail  upon  a  block,  and  chopping  off  the  part  by  means  performing 
of  a  cleaver  or  hatchet  flruck  with  a  mallet.  Perhaps ‘he  opera- 
it  would  be  rather  lefs  bungling  to  perform  the  opera- uon* 
tion  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  it  would  not  take  up 
much  more  time.  When  this  is  done,  the  hair  mull  be 
previoufly  clipped  away,  that  the  knife  may  cut  more 
eafily  ;  and  previous  to  making  the  incifmn,  the  (kin 
(hould  be  drawn  up  forcibly  towards  the  rump.  1  be 
incifion  may  be  made  by  beginning  on  one  fide,  and 
cutting  round  from  below  upwards,  fo  as  to  perform  the 

whole 
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Operations,  whole  as  nearly  as  poffible  at  one  ftroke.  When  the 
v— fidn  and  mufcles  have  been  completely  divided,  the 
part  of  the  tail  is  to  be  cut  off  at  the  joining  of  two  of 
the  bones  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  ftill  keeping  the  Ikin  drawn  up.  When  the 
part  has  been  removed,  the  flefli  is  to  be  feared  all 
round  with  a  hot  iron,  to  flop  the  efFufion  of  blood. 
The  iron  employed  in  France  for  this  purpofe  is  formed 
like  a  ring,  fo  that  it  is  eafily  applied  to  the  flefti  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  bone.  The  wound  muft  be  covered 
from  the  air,  and  the  animal  rnuft  live  rather  low  to 
prevent  inflammation. 

The  practice  of  nicking,  or  cutting  acrofs  the  mufcles 
that  draw  down  the  tail,  fo  that  thofe  which  pull  it  up¬ 
wards  may  exert  their  full  power,  is  ftill  more  inhuman 
and  abfurd  than  that  of  docking  ;  and  as  we  will  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  towards  extending  this  abominable 
praftice,  we  fhall  omit  the  operation  altogether. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Cropping. 

*19 

Cropping.  Taste  and  fafhion  have  introduced  another  opera¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  ears  of  horfes  and  dogs  are  changed 
from  their  natural  (hape  and  fize,  to  thofe  which  are 
confidered  by  their  owners  as  more  handfome  or  agree¬ 
able.  The  ears  of  the  horfe  and  dog  are  feldom  of 
fuch  a  fhape  or  fize,  as  to  render  them  inconvenient  to 
the  animals,  or  to  unfit  them  for  the  purpofes  for  which 
nature  has  defigned  them.  This  may,  however,  fome- 
tiraes  happen  ;  and  there  are  fome  cafes  of  wounds  or 
difeafes  that  may  render  cropping  neceflary  :  but  in  per¬ 
forming  this  operation,  it  fhould  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  as  no  part  of  the  animal  is  made  in  vain,  no  more 
of  the  ears  fhould  be  taken  away  than  what  is  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary.  We  not  unfrequently  fee  horfes  and  dogs 
cropped  clofe  to  their  head,  a  practice  which  is  cruel 
and  abfurd,  and  which  is  always  followed  by  more  or 
lefs  deafnefs,  and  expofes  the  animals  to  much  incon¬ 
venience  from  the  weather.  In  thofe  dogs  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  rabbit  warrens,  or  for  fimilar  purpofes,  where 
they  are  required  to  enter  burrows,  cropping  is  attended 
V'ith  the  worft  effeCts,  as  the  ears  of  the  dog  are  una¬ 
voidably  expofed  to  the  particles  of  fand  and  earth  that 
he  brufhes  away  in  his  paffage  through  the  burrow. 

The  operation  of  cropping  fcarcely  requires  defcrip- 
tion.  In  the  dog  it  is  ufually  performed  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  fciffars,  but  thefe  fhould  be  very  fharp.  In  the 
horfe,  more  nicety  is  required  ■,  and  a  particular  inftru- 
ment  called  the  cropping  iron,  is  required,  and  a  fhape 
of  the  fize  of  which  it  is  intended  the  ear  fhall  be,  is 
applied  to  the  ear,  to  mark  the  line  of  feftion.  After 
the  ear  is  cut,  the  fkin  and  mufcles  recede  confiderably 
from  the  grifly  part  ;  but  this  feems  of  little  confe- 
quence,  and  the  wound  heals  in  a  few  days  without 
any  other  attention,  than  confining  the  animal  within 
doors,  and  keeping  him  on  a  moderate,  cooling  diet. 
Horfes  ears  are  fometimes  trimmed,  as  the  grooms  call 
it  •,  that  is,  they  are  deprived  of  the  fine  foft  hair  that 
lines  the  in  fide  of  the  cavity.  This  practice  is  equally 
abfurd  with  cropping,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
,g0  obfervations  of  Mr  Clark. 

Abfurdity  “  The  ears  of  horfes,  as  of  other  animals,  (fays  Mr 
of  trimming  Clark),  are  covered  on  the  infide  with  a  fhort  down, 
horfes  ears,  intermixed  with  long  hairs,  which  line  the  external  ca- 
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vity  of  the  ear,  which  feems  defigned  by  nature  to  pre-  Operations, 
vent  harfli  founds  from  making  too  great  an  impreffion  <4— 
upon  the  brain,  and  likewife  to  prevent  the  cold  air, 
rain,  duft,  flies,  &c.  from  annoying  the  internal  ear. 

The  means  commonly  ufed  to  remove  this  down,  &c. 
is  by  the  fciffars,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  that  of  a 
burning  torch.  Both  the  latter  are  cruel  and  barbar¬ 
ous,  and  caufe  a  deal  of  pain  to  the  animal,  not  only 
from  the  blifters  that  fometimes  rife  on  the  ears  after 
this  manner  of  finging  them,  but  likewife  from  the 
means  that  are  ufed  to  make  horfes  Hand  with  patience 
to  undergo  the  operation,  that  is  a  twitch  on  the  nofe  j 
and  perhaps,  if  he  is  troublefome  to  the  operator,  one 
put  on  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes  are 
very  much  guided  or  directed  by  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

This  is  obvious  in  thofe  that  hear  diftin&ly,  from  the 
motion  of  their  ears,  and  the  dire&ion  they  give  them 
to  whatever  quarter  any  found  comes  from,  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  pay  to  what  paffes  around  them,  or  to  what  is 
fpoke  to  them.  Many  of  them,  particularly  the  fineft 
kind,  as  they  only  are  liable  to  this  kind  of  treatment, 
have  the  fenfe  of  hearing  confiderably  blunted,  if  not 
rendered  quite  deaf  from  the  above  operation. 

As  this  operation  is  generally  firft  performed  on 
young  horfes  at  the  time  they  are  breaking,  it  is  the 
more  hurtful  $  as  the  uncommon  founds,  as  the  rattling 
of  carriages,  drums,  &c.  which  are  entirely  new  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  are  then  more  expofed  on  the 
roads  or  in  ftreets,  muft  make  the  greater  impreffion 
on  the  fenfe  of  hearing  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  owing 
to  the  above  caufe  only  that  many  horfes  are  timorous 
to  pafs  carriages,  and  remain  fo  ever  afterwards. 

Another  difadvantage  which  attends  this  operation 
upon  the  ears  of  horfes,  is,  that  they  will  not  go  on 
cheerfully  when  travelling  in  oppofition  to  the  wind, 
more  efpecially  if  it  rains ;  for  as  the  wind  and  rain 
get  free  accefs  into  the  ears,  they  are  continually  (bak¬ 
ing  their  heads  and  endeavouring  to  turn  from  it  j  and 
thofe  who  are  of  a  more  impatient  temper,  will  wheel 
fuddenly  round,  in  order  to  avoid  what  gives  them  fo 
much  uneafinefs.  They  are  then  faid  to  be  reflive  $ 
the  whip  and  fpurs  are  applied  by  way  of  cbaftifement 
for  a  fuppofed  fault  only. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  obvious,  from 
the  praCtice  of  taking  away  the  natural  covering  from 
the  infide  of  the  ears,  that  the  internal  ear  muft  be 
expofed  to  be  confiderably  injured,  particularly  from 
cold,  duft,  &.c.  which  blunts  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and 
perhaps  caufes  deafnefs ;  for  it  is  obferved  in  thofe 
horfes  who  have  been  much  ufed  to  this  treatment,  that 
they  lofe  that  lively,  aCtive  motion  of  the  ears,  and  ap¬ 
pear  dull  and  inattentive  to  what  paffes  around  them, 
and  even  to  the  voice  of  their  keeper  *.  #  Clark  on 

Preventio/it 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Cajlration. 

1S1 

It  is  found  of  ufe  to  deprive  the  males  of  feveral  ofCaftratiou. 
the  domeftic  animals,  efpecially  of  horfes  and  cattle,  of 
the  means  of  propagation,  either  to  render  them  more 
mild  and  traftable,  or,  in  the  cafe  of  cattle,  to  promote 
their  fattening,  and  render  their  flelh  lefs  rank.  It  has 
been  difputed  whether  the  caftration  of  the  ftallion  is 
productive  of  fuch  advantages  as  are  not  counterbalan¬ 
ced  by  the  lots  of  ftrength  and  fpirit,  which  the  animals 
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fuftain  by  the  operation.  It  is  net  our  intention  to  dif- 
1  cufs  this  point,  and  we  (hall  here  only  defcribe  the  ufu- 
al  modes  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  mod  prudent  mode  of  eaftrating  an  adult  or 
grown  horfe,  appears  to  be  the  following.  Let  him  be 
thrown  on  fome  convenient  fpot,  on  the  off  fide,  and 
when  down,  let  the  off  hind  leg  be  drawn  towards  the 
neck,  by  which  the  fcrotum  will  be  fairly  expofed. 
Holding  the  fcrotum  firmly,  make  a  cut  at  once  through 
it,  not  of  too  great  length,  but  fufficient  to  admit  the 
tefticle  being  preffed  out;  this  being  done,  apply  the 
clams  or  a  pair  of  nippers  on  the  cord  within  an  inch  of 
the  tefticle,  and  hold  the  clams  fufficientlv  tight  to  flop 
the  flow  of  blood,  but  not  to  bruife  the  cord  ;  the  ftone 
may  then  be  cut  off  with  a  fcalpel,  or  it  may  be  feared 
off  with  a  burning  knife.  If  it  is  cut  off  with  a  fcalpel, 
immediately  before  the  clams  let  go  their  hold,  fear  the 
end  of  the  cord.  Some  apply  a  little  powdered  refin 
on  it  before  fearing,  after  which  the  clams  may  be 
loofened.  When  this  is  finifhed,  proceed  to  remove 
the  other  in  the  fame  manner. 

After  both  are  removed,  a  pledgit  of  lint,  wetted  in 
warmed  fpirits,  may  be  introduced  juft  within  the  edges 
of  each  wound  ;  but  no  fait  (hould  by  any  means  be 
introduced,  as  is  the  practice  of  fome  farriers  ;  nor  will 
any  kind  of  bandage  be  eafily  retained,  and  if  any  thing 
of  this  kind  is  ufed,  it  Ihould  be  very  loofely  applied,  fo 
as  not  to  irritate. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  on  a  full  grown 
horfe,  if  he  is  at  all  fat,  he  (hould  be  previoufly  bled, 
and  kept  rather  low  ;  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  choofe 
mild  weather  for  the  operation  ;  and  the  place  likewife 
he  is  put  into  after  the  operation,  Ihould  be  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  temperature. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  confiderable  degree  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  by  no  means  pro¬ 
per  to  trot  the  horfe  about  as  is  commonly  done,  but  to 
bleed  and  purge,  and  apply  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead 
to  the  parts.  It  will  alfo  be  of  advantage  to  infert  a 
felon  fmeared  with  bliftering  ointment  into  the  infide 
of  the  thigh. 

Some  operators  feparate  the  epididymis  from  the  tef¬ 
ticle  and  fuffer  it  to  remain,  by  which  means  they  think 
that  a  portion  of  the  animal’s  fpirit  is  retained.  A  fimi- 
lar  cuftom  is  faid  to  prevail  in  France  ;  but  the  French 
operators  object  to  it,  on  the  idea  that  it  produces  fiftu- 
lous  fores  in  the  part.  The  fa6l  is,  that  when  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tefticle  is  fuffered  to  remain,  though  it  can¬ 
not  fecrete  femen,  yet  it  has  fome  a£lion  going  on  with¬ 
in,  by  which  it  produces  fome  influence  both  on  the 
mind  and  form  5  and  as  fuch,  the  future  growth  of  the 
animal  may  perhaps  be '(lightly  affe&ed  by  it,  and  per¬ 
haps  his  temper  too,  but  the  addition  to  the  latter  may 
probably  not  be  a  very  favourable  one  *. 

Where  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  bed 
time  is  probably  when  the  foal  is  about  three  months 
old,  though  fome  prefer  a  much  more  advanced  age,  as 
fix,  or  even  12  months,  and  more  in  fome  cafes.  In 
all  animals  there  is,  however,  the  leaft  danger  of  in¬ 
flammation  while  they  are  young,  in  performing  fuch 
operations.  Befides,  it  is  better  to  cut  colts  before  they 
have  any  propenfity  to  hanker  after  mares,  and  get  bad 
habits.  When  the  foals  are  early,  and  the  weather  is 
not  too  hot,  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June 
may  be  a  good  and  proper  feufon . 
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Some  of  the  Yorkftiire  breeders,  however,  think  that  Operations. 

they  find  advantage  in  deferring  the  operation  till  the  - v - * 

horfes  are  two  years  old,  as  they  fuppoftr  they  become 
the  ftronger  and  handfomer  for  it.  And  where  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  at  one  year  old,  they  find  that  the 
foals  have  not  recovered  the  check  they  fuftained  by 
weaning  before  they  experience  another  in  this  operation. 

They  experience  no  greater  difference  in  their  recovery 
at  two  years  old  than  one.  The  foals  (hould  be  kept  up 
fome  time  before  the  gelding  is  to  be  performed  *.  *  Diflfon's 

The  caftrating  of  male  lambs  is  performed  at  dif- 
ferent  periods  in  different  diftridts;  but  it  feems  the  mod 
proper  to  be  done  in  the  firft  fortnight  in  the  ftronger 
fort  of  lambs,  and  in  thofe  of  the  weaker  kind  from  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks,  or  a  month  old,  according  to 
ciroumftances.  Some,  however,  advife  its  being  done 
at  a  much  later  period.  When  done  early,  there  is, 
however,  the  leaft  danger  of  too  much  inflammation 
coming  on,  if  the  lambs  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

When  performed  while  very  young,  on  tender,  delicate 
lambs,  mortification  may  fometimes  be  apt  to  come  on 
and  deftroy  them  f .  f  Ibid. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  Spaying. 

Spaying  is  an  operation  performed  on  the  females,  s 
chiefly  on  cattle  and  dogs,  to  prevent  their  producing 
young.  It  confifts  in  taking  away  the  ovaries,  or  thole 
appendages  to  the  womb  in  which  are  formed  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  young.  It  is  fuppofed  that  it  is  attended 
with  confiderable  advantage,  in  cows  or  heifers,  as  it 
greatly  promotes  their  fattening.  In  bitches,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  employed  to  prevent  the  unpleafant  circumftances 
that  often  occur  in  the  time  they  are  in  heat. 

Spaying  is  ufually  performed  after  the  animal  has 
been  newly  impregnated,  as  at  that  time  the  ovaries  are 
larger  than  before  impregnation,  and  are  of  courfe  more 
eafily  difeovered.  In  performing  the  operation,  a  cut 
is  made  through  the  integuments  of  the  belly,  between 
the  haunch-bone  and  the  laft  ribs,  and  through  this 
opening  the  fingers  are  to  be  introduced.  If  the  animal 
has  not  been  impregnated,  a  roundilb  hard  fubftance 
will  be  felt  attached  to  the  loins.  This  is  to  be  drawn 
out  and  cut  off,  and  that  on  the  other  fide  is  now  to  be 
felt  for,  drawn  out,  and  cut  away.  The  ovaries,  as  has 
been  faid,  will  be  much  more  readily  found,  efpecially 
the  inmoft  one,  when  the  animal  is  impregnated,  as  the 
young  within  the  horns  of  the  womb  afford  a  good  di¬ 
rection  to  the  finger.  It  is  fometimes  neceffary,  when 
the  animal  is  not  in  a  (late  of  impregnation,  to  make  an 
opening  on  each  fide  of  the  belly,  one  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  each  ovary  ;  but  when  this  is  found  requifite, 
it  will  be  better  to  delay  the  fecond  operation  till  the 
animal  is  in  fome  meafure  recovered  from  the  firft. 

When  the  ovaries  have  been  cut  away,  the  openings 
muft  be  clofed  by  means  of  a  ditch  through  the  inte¬ 
guments  of  the  belly,  and  muft  be  carefully  covered 
with  (licking  plafter,  to  prevent  the  admillion  of  the 
external  air. 

Mr  Daniel  remarks,  that  this  operation  does  not  al-  iig 
ways  fucceed  in  bitches,  unlefs  done  by  a  ikiltul  perfon, 
who  can  be  relied  upon.  If  it  be  ill  done,  although 
the  bitches  can  have  no  puppies,  they  will  notwith- 
ftanding  go  to  heat,  which  defeats  the  purpofe.  1  here 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  whether  a  bitch  (hould  bo 
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fpayed  before  or  after  (he  has  had  a  litter  of  whelps  y 
Mr  Daniel,  however,  has  tried,  and  found  both  periods 
to  anfwer.  The  belt  time  is  14  or  15  days  after  Ihe 
has  taken  the  dog,  and  when  the  puppies  juft  begin  to 
be  knotted  within  her.  All  the  roots  of  the  veins 
fhould  not  be  taken  away  ;  her  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs 
will  be  injured  by  fo  doing.  They  fhould  be  kept  low 
for  feveral  days  before  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
fed  on  thin  meat  for  fome  time  after  *. 


Chap.  X.  Of  Delivery  in  Difficult  Labours. 


In  general,  Nature  is  all-fufficient  for  bringing  forth 
the  young  of  domeftic  animals,  and  man  has  little  to  do, 
except  to  take  care  that  the  females  be  not  in  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation  as  may  expofe  themfelves  or  their  young  to  injury. 
It  is  proper  always  to  watch  a  mare,  or  a  cow,  that  is 
near  the  time  of  bringing  forth  ;  and  to  be  at  hand,  to 
afford  aftiftance  where  neceffary.  Mares  do  not  often 
require  aftiftance,  as  with  them,  difficult  labour  is  un¬ 
common.  Where  this  does  occur,  the  dire£tions  we 
are  about  to  give  for  the  cow,  will  in  general  anfwer  for 
the  mare. 

Cows,  particularly  the  fhort-horned  fpecies,  often 
need  the  aftiftance  of  the  accoucheur.  The  natural 
prefentation  of  the  calf,  is  with  its  head  and  fore-feet, 
the  nofe  between  the  feet,  and  the  back  upwards. 
Downing  enumerates  feven  preternatural  pofitions : 
namely,  ift,  Reverfe  prefentation,  or  tail  firft.  2d, 
Fore-feet,  no  head  appearing.  3d,  Side-belly  upwards, 
head  reyerfed  over  one  (houlder,  legs  appearing.  4th, 
Fore-feet,  with  head  under  the  brifket.  5th,  Head 
alone,  or  one  fore-leg  only  with  it.  6th,  Head  and 
one  leg,  or  head  alone.  7th,  Calf  lying  on  its  back,  its 
four  legs  folded  nearly  together,  and  clofe  up  to  the 
cow’s  back  ;  the  head  appearing,  or  doubled  back, 
even  with  the  ribs,  on  one  fide  or  other;  one  hind-leg, 
perhaps,  appearing. 

The  following  general  rules  are  given  by  Mr  Law¬ 
rence. — Timely  aftiftance  before  the  cow  is  exhaufted. 
Extraction  never  to  be  attempted  in  an  improper  poll¬ 
ution.  Supple  the  hand  and  arm  with  warm  water  and 
frelh  lard.  Examination  belt  made,  the  cow  Handing, 
and  in  the  interval  of  pains.  In  pulling  at  the  feet,  in- 
clofe  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the  horn  may  not 
bruife  the  cow.  Navel  firing  burfting,  and  the  ufual 
flux  of  blood,  of  no  confequence.  Inftruments  to  be 
ufed  only  in  the  laft  refort,  and  by  experienced  and 
fteadv  perfons  only.  The  proper  hook  is  «f  hard  iron, 
four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the  cord  at  the  ftraight 
end. 

In  a  natural  pofition,  if  the  cow  Ihould  want  help, 
the  pofition  of  the  calf  may  be  afcertained  after  the  wa¬ 
ters  have  been  feen.  A  cord  ought  to  be  in  readinefs, 
to  attach  to  the  fore-legs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  aftift 
each  natural  exertion.  The  head  to  be  kept  clear  of 
obftruilion. 

Preternatural  pofition.  N°  I.  as  above.  No  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn  the  calf  (this  pofition  being  favourable  for 
extraftion),  but  ufe  expedition,  for  fear  it  be  fuffocated. 
Prefs  the  haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
take  hold  of  the  bend  of  the  hough  of  one  leg,  pull  at 
it,  and  reach  the  foot;  both  feet  may  thus  be  brought 
forth.  N°  2.  Reduce  the  head  to  its  proper  fituation, 
between  the  fore-legs,  either  by  hold  of  the  nofe,  or  the 
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face-bone.  A  long  arm  is  needful,  which  muft  be  kept  Operations, 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  body,  that  inltant  advantage  — v— * 

may  be  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  being  proper¬ 
ly  fixed.  N°  3.  Gently  move  the  calf  back,  and  bring 
the  head  forth  to  the  legs.  N°  4.  Pufti  the  caff  back 
to  find  the  head  ;  pull  at  the  nofe:  this  requires  ad- 
drefs,  but  it  is  ufelefs  to  employ  force,  until  the  head  be 
in  its  proper  place.  N°  5.  and  6.  Pufh  the  calf  back 
againft  the  (boulders  and  brilket;  the  feet  will  be  found 
folded  under  the  belly  ;  bring  the  feet  forward,  one  at  » 
time,  the  band  being  gently  placed  on  the  bend  of  the 
knee.  Should  the  head  be  too  much  fwelled  and 
bruifed,  to  be  returned,  it  muft  be  (kinned  and  ampu- 
tated.  Diffeft  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  poll  to  the- 
nofe,  force  the  (kin  back  over  the  firft  joint  of  the  neck, 
divide  the  head  from  the  body,  puftiing  the  latter  back 
to  obtain  hold  of  the  knees.  The  loofe  (kin  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  wrapped  over  the  ragged  bone,  and  an  afiiftant 
(hould  have  faft  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear  of  the 
haunch-bones  of  the  cow  ;  (hould  it  hitch  there,  put 
back  inftantly.  N°  7.  If  one  hind-leg  appear,  put  it 
back  ;  the  calf  cannot  be  brought  forth  with  a  hinder 
and  fore-leg  together,  and  the  difference  between  the 
knee  and  hough  will  be  immediately  difcovered.  The 
head  being  doubled  back,  muft  of  courfe  be  reduced  to 
its  proper  place.  The  cow  being  ftrong  and  quiet,  the 
bdfinefs  may  be  effected  with  care  and  patience  ;  but 
(hould  the  hook  be  pofitively  neceffary,  hold  muft  be 
taken  either  in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity  of  the 
ears,  or  in  the  jaw.  The  cafe  of  dropfy  in  the  calf  will 
be  diffidently  apparent  by  its  preternatural  fize  ;  ufe  Qn 
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the  knife  carefully,  (hould  that  be  neceffary,  to  pierce  Vol.  ii 
the  belly  of  the  calf*.  .  4 88 

There  is  a  very  material  obftrudlion  which  frequent-*0 Preter* 
ly  happens  to  the  calving  of  cows.  It  is  called  a  horn- contradtion 
ing  of  the  lye  or  calf-bed,  when  the  paffage  of  it  is  con-0fthe  paf. 
trafted  into  a  very  fmall  circumference,  infomuch,  thatfage. 
at  the  full  time  of  geftation,  it  will  not  admit  fo  much 
as  the  fmalleft  hand,  and  grows  fo  finewy  or  horned,  as 
renders  it  utterly  impoflible  for  the  cow  to  calve  with¬ 
out  aftiftance,  and  many  cattle  have  died  under  this 
dreadful  inconvenience,  when  it  might  have  been  eafily 
prevented;  but  fo  little  has  been  known  hitherto  of  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  black  cattle,  that  many  thoufands 
have  fallen  victims  to  untimely  death,  that  a  fimple 
remedy  or  operation  might  have  faved. 

In  the  cafe  before  obferved,  it  muft  take  a  confider- 
able  length  of  time,  before  it  is  contracted,  as  it  is  often 
found ;  but  no  fufpicion  or  dread  can  reafonably  take 
place,  until  near  the  time  when  the  bead  has  arrived 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  her  full  time  of  bearing 
young ;  when  they  generally  make  a  regular  prepara¬ 
tion,  or  falling  of  the  parts  of  generation,  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  before  calving  ;  but  in  cafes  of  this 
hornednefs  of  the  calf-bed,  it  is  obferved  that  they  are 
backward  in  making  thefe  neceffary  alterations,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  approaching  change;  and  when  this  is. 
noticed,  more  than  ufual  obfervation  ought  to  be  taken, 
for  when  they  do  not  prepare  in  a  regular  manner,  they 
feldorn  have  the  efforts  of  nature  in  due  courfe,  for  the 
delivery  of  their  burthen. — But  when  the  bead  is  ob¬ 
ferved  fick  for  calving,  and  has  reached  the  end  of  her 
time,  and  any  dread  of  this  is  apprehended,  there  is  no 
danger  or  impropriety  in  fearching  with  the  hand,  ip 
order  to  be  fatisfied,  whether  that  part  is  open,  or 

grown  . 
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Hvgeio-  grown  up,  as  prevtoufly  defcribed  ;  yet  the  greateft  care 
l°gy-  is  neceffary,  that  the  inquiry  be  made  with  judgment, 
and  the  hand  that  is  introduced  muft  be  well  lathered 
with  foap  and  water,  or  greafed  with  tallow,  freth  but¬ 
ter  or  Tome  fuch  thing,  that  will  not  caufe  irritation  in 
the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Now,  if  it  be  found  in  the  (fate  defcribed  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  and  a  certainty  of  the  bead  being  at  its  full  time, 
with  the  common  ficknefs  and  fymptoms  for  calving,  no 
time  (hould  be  loft  until  the  animal  be  relieved.  The 
difficulty  greatly  depends  on  knowing  to  what  degree 
it  is  grown  up  ;  it  is  fometimes  fo  ftrait  as  not  to  admit 
the  end  of  a  finger,  but  withfome  exertion,  it  may  give 
fo  much  way  as  that  a  fmall  knife  may  be  introduced, 
whofe  blade  (hould  not  be  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  very  (harp,  with  a  hollow  on  the  back  part 
of  the  point,  for  the  end  of  the  fore  finger  to  guide  the 
knife  when  cutting,  and  to  cover  the  point  and  edge, 
when  introduced,  which  muft  be  covered  as  much  as 
poflible  with  the  hand.  Its  handle  ought  to  be  (hort, 
and  the  fore-finger  of  the  operator  (hould  always  be 
kept  forward  on  the  knife,  to  prevent  any  danger  that 
might  arife  from  the  edge  of  it.  The  horny  circle  is 
fometimes  fo  hard  and  griftly,  that  it  takes  more  exer¬ 
tion  than  may  have  been  expefted  from  the  nature  of 
the  place  j  but  as  foon  as  it  is  cut  through,  the  bead 
will  find  a  very  material  difference,  and  drive  to  void 
her  burden,  if  poflible,  when  every  exertion  of  art 
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ought  to  be  ufed  for  her  relief.  Many  people  have  fuf-  Hvgeio- 
fered  the  bead,  fo  difordered,  to  die  a  miferable  death  logy- 

before  their  eyes,  without  offering  to  render  her  any  1  v  'J 

afliftance,  and  feme  have  attempted  to  take  the  calf  out 
at  the  fide  of  the  animal,  a  praftice  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Caefarean  operation  ;  but  the  other 
method  is  to  be  preferred,  when  the  obftruflion  is  the 
refult  of  hornednefs.  But  operations  of  this  kind  in 
general  fail,  from  neglefting  the  attempt  until  every 
natural  hope  is  gone,  and  the  patient  fo  much  weaken¬ 
ed,  as  to  die  under  the  hands  of  the  perfon  who  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  ta(k.  It  is  therefore  recommended,  that 
no  time  be  loft  in  afcertaining  the  caufe  of  any  delay  in 
calving,  and  that  every  exertion  be  ufed,  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  ftrength  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  to  feccnd 
the  attempt.  When  the  bufinefs  is  happily  over,  the 
wounded  parts  within  muft  be  taken  care  of,  by  pro¬ 
viding  one  pint  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  camphorated, 
to  anoint  the  wound,  and  any  other  parts  which  may 
have  been  expofed  to  the  air,  bruifed,  or  over  diftended. 

This  may  be  conveyed  up  the  neck  of  the  womb  by  a 
fyringe,  fponge,  or  linen  rag  filled  with  it,  and  carried 
thither  by  a  fmall  hand,  well  fomented  with  fome  of  the 
foregoing  articles  for  that  purpofe.  Let  the  bead  be 
kept  moderately  warm,  and  in  a  comfortable  (ituation, 
allowing  her  at  all  times  a  plentiful  fupply  of  good,  dry, 
and  fweet  litter.  We  have  taken  the  above  from  Row- 
lin’s  Complete  Cow-do£tor. 


PART  IV.  HYGEIOLOGY ;  OR,  THE  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  THE 

HEALTH  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


jgp  BEFORE  we  enter  on  the  confideration  of  the  dif- 
eafes,  that  affeft  domeftic  animals,  whofe  medical  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  form  the  fubjeft  of  the  remaining  part  of  this 
article  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  down  fome  inftrudlions 
for  the  management  of  thefe  animals  in  a  date  of  health, 
with  a  view  to  that  moft  important  obje£I,  the  avoiding 
of  the  caufes  of  difeafe.  The  prefervation  of  health 
muft  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  principal  objefts 
of  the  medical  praftitioner,  and  has  exercifed  the  pens 
of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  in  all  ages.  But 
the  confideration  of  thisfubjeft  is  dill  more  neceffary  in 
the  treatment  of  the  inferior  arumals,  than  in  that  of 
man.  In  the  former  the  cure  of  difeafe  is  rendered 
much  more  difficult  and  precarious,  on  account  of  the 
obfcurity  in  which  the  fymptoms  are  often  hid,  and  the 
difficulty  which  we  frequently  experience  in  inveftigat- 
I90  ing  the  caufes  of  morbid  affeffions. 

Habits-  The  management  of  domeftic  animals  in  a  (late  of 
tions.  health,  chiefly  refpefts  the  habitations  in  which  they 

are  placed,  when  taken  from  their  native  fields ;  their 
food  and  drink  j  cleanlinefs,  and  exercife. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Stables ,  Conv-houfes  and  Kennels. 

In  a  date  of  nature,  all  the  animals  at  prefent  under 
our  confideration,  are  conftantly  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  and  only  feek  for  (heller  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather  under  woods  and  thickets.  The  young  of 
all  thefe  animals  when  domefticated,  except  the  dog, 
are  for  a  long  time  left  in  a  fimilar  (late,  till,  for  the 


convenience  of  their  mafters,  it  is  found  neceffary  ta 
place  them  in  habitations.  The  ftrudlure  of  thefe,  that 
is  of  (tables,  cow-houfes,  and  kennels,  and  the  method  of 
treating  the  animals  confined  in  them,  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  ;  as  on  thefe  the  animals  health  and  com¬ 
fort  muft  in  a  great  meafure  depend. 

I.  Of  Stables. 

Stables  (hould  be  built  on  a  dry  foil,  that  is  fome-  Should  be 
what  elevated ;  or,  at  lead,  they  muft  not  be  built  in  a^“lItJ^  a 
hollow,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  boggy  or  marfhy  cijVatc<t 
land.  The  damp  cold  air,  arifing  from  moift,  low  fitua- place, 
tions,  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  particularly  horfes,  and,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter, 
to  (heep.  It  renders  them  fubjeift  to  colds,  rheumatifm, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  fever.  Stables  built  in  thefe 
fituations  are  therefore  always  dangerous ;  and  more 
particularly  fo,  when  the  animals  return  to  them  after 
having  been  heated  by  violent  exercife  or  labour. 

Stables  (hould  be  roomy  in  proportion  to  the  number  Should  be 
of  horfes  that  it  is  propofed  they  (hould  contain.  Per-roun>y- 
haps  no  ftable  (hould  be  made  to  hold  more  than  five  or 
fix  horfes,  as  many  inconveniences  arife  from  keeping 
too  many  of  thefe  animals  in  the  fame  apartment.  Not 
only  is  the  air  thereby  much  more  vitiated,  but  the  reft 
and  deep,  fo  neceffary  to  repair  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
are  thus  prevented  or  dillurbed.  Some  horfes  will  not 
deep,  or  even  lie  down,  if  not  perfectly  at  their  cafe  j 
and  hence,  in  large  (tables,  that  are  made  to  contain  a 
dozen  or  more  horfes,  as  is  often  the  cafe  i«  livery  fta- 
3  M  2  bles, 
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bles,  and  fuch  as  are  attached  to  large  inns,  the  frequent 
entrance  of  grooms,  oftlers,  and  other  perfons  with 
lights,  into  the  liable,  and  even  the  reftlefs  noife  of 
fome  of  the  horfes,  who  are  more  watchful,  or  have 
been  lefs  fatigued  than  others,  mull  be  a  great  diftur- 
bance  to  thefe  latter.  Where  neceffity  requires  a  long 
range  of  {tables,  it  is  better  to  have  them  divided,  by 
thick  partition  walls,  into  feparate  apartments,  each 
made  to  contain  not  more  than  fix  horfes.  The  addi¬ 
tional  expence  of  this  would  be  trifling,  compared  to 
the  greater  eafe  and  comfort  of  the  animals. 

It  is  ufual  in  large  Itables,  for  the  fake  of  keeping 
more  horfes  conveniently  under  the  fame  roof,  to  make 
them  double  headed,  as  it  is  termed  •,  that  is,  to  have  a 
range  of  Halls  along  each  wall,  with  a  fpace  between, 
for  perfons  to  pafs  to  and  fro.  Stables  of  this  kind  are 
very  improper  ;  the.  fpace  between  the  two  ranges  is 
often  fo  narrow,  that  when  the  oppofite  Halls  are  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfes  can  reach  each  other 
with  their  hind  feet,  efpecially  when  Handing,  as  they 
often  do,  at  the  full  length  of  their  halter.  Hence,  in 
the  contefls  that  often  arife  betw'een  quarrelfome  or  met- 
tlefome  horfes,  very  fevere  bruifes,  and  even  lamenefs, 
are  not  unufually  the  confequences  of  the  animals  being 
within  each  other’s  reach.  The  danger  that  threatens 
paffengers  in  thefe  narrow  fpaces  is  alfo  not  fmall  ;  we 
have  often  trembled  when  obliged  to  pafs  betw'een  two 
rows  of  horfes,  kicking  and  wincing  under  the  curry¬ 
combs,  where  the  intermediate  fpace  did  not  exceed 
three  or  four  feet.  If  double-headed  Hables  muH  be 
tiled,  the  fpace  betw'een  the  ranges  of  flails  fliould  be  at 
leafl  eight  feet. 

The  roof  of  Hables  lliould  not  be  low  ;  for,  as  the 
foul  and  vitiated  air,  generated  by  refpiration  and  the 
exhalations  of  animal  bodies,  naturally  afcends  to  the 
highefl  parts,  the  horfes,  who  ufually  carry  their  heads 
very  high,  are,  when  the  ceiling  of  the  Hable  is  low,  ful¬ 
ly  expofed  to  the  noxious  influence  of  this  vitiated  at- 
mofphere.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  the 
vitiation  that  the  air  undergoes  from  the  action  of  the 
animals  that  are  confined  in  it;  this  fubjed  has  been  al¬ 
ready  fully  confidered  in  the  article  Chemistry  when 
fpeaking  of  refpiration  ;  and,  from  what  has  been  there 
delivered,  the  reader  will  fee  the  neceflity  of  pure  air 
to  horfes  and  other  animals  as  well  as  man,  and  will  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  above  maxim,  and 
fome  others  which  we  fhall  prefently  lay  down. 

The  walls  of  the  Hable  fliould  be  of  Hone  or  brick, 
and  by  no  means  of  wood  ;  they  fliould  alfo  be  left 
bare,  or  at  leafl  only  covered  with  plaifter.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air,  in  buildings  of  ftone  or  brick,  is 
much  more  equable  than  in  thofe  built  of  wood,  they 
are  not  fo  eafily  penetrated  by  the  heal  of  fummer,  or 
the  cold  of  winter,  and  they  are  alfo  attended  with 
another  important  advantage,  that  they  refill  the  fpread- 
ing  of  fire. 

The  flails  in  which  the  horfes  are  to  Hand  fliould  be 
divided  from  each  other  by  flrong  wooden  partitions, 
that  fliould  rife  fufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  horfe 
from  flepping  over,  but  not  fo  high  as  to  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  admiflion  of  light  from  one 
flail  to  another.  The  breadth  of  each  Hall  fliould  be 
fuch  as  will  freely  admit  of  the  horfe  turning  himfelf, 
and  llretching  at  his  full  length  when  he  lies  down  ; 
but  they  fliould  not  be  fo  wide  as  to  allow  of  his  kick- 
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The  floor  of  the  flail  fliould  Hygeio- 


ing  againfl  the  partition; 

have  a  gentle  declivity,  from  the  manger  backwards.  logy. 
This  allows  the  urine  and  water  to  run  eafily  off;  it  al-  Y— 
fo  relieves  the  fore  quarters  of  the  horfe,  and  adds 
much  to  the  grace  of  his  appearance  behind.  Too 
great  a  Hope,  however,  mull  be  avoided,  as  when  the  de¬ 
clivity  is  too  rapid,  all  the  weight  of  the  horfe  is  thrown 
on  his  hind  legs  ;  and,  as  it  is  extremely  uneafy  for  the 
animal  to  remain  long  in  this  pofition,  he  is  obliged  to 
prefs  his  body  forward,  which  he  cannot  accomplifli, 
without  keeping  the  hind  legs  always  on  the  firetch  ; 
the  pafiern-joint,  from  its  fituation,  receives  the  whole 
additional  weight,  and  the  ligament  which  corine£ls  it 
is  invariably  ftrained  in  all  horfes  which  are  kept  in 
this  fort  of  liable  for  any  length  of  time. 

A  Hope  of  one  inch  in  fix  feet  will  be  fufficient  to 
anfwer  every  purpofe. 

This  declivity  Ihould  terminate  in  a  hollow  fpaee  a 
few  inches  from  the  end  of  the  flail,  forming  a  fort  of 
gutter,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  liable,  and 
palling  out  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  where  iron 
bars  fliould  be  placed,  to  admit  of  the  water,  &c.  paf- 
fing  out  of  the  Hable,  which  is  the  intention  of  this 
gutter,  but  preventing  the  intrufion  of  rats,  and  other 
noxious  animals. 

The  floor  of  flables  is  commonly  paved  with  flone,ploor^ 
or  hard  bricks  made  for  that  purpofe.  This  kind  of 
flooring  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  durable  than 
any  other  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  inconveniences. 

The  Hones  or  bricks  become  fmooth  by  wearing,  and, 
when  the  Hable  is  wet,  the  horfe,  efpecially  if  he  be 
very  frilky,  is  apt  to  flip,  and  endanger  draining  or 
otherwife  injuring  bis  limbs.  Again,  by  the  pawing, 
or  flamping,  to  which  thefe  animals  are  often  fubjedl, 
the  pavement  may  be  loofened  or  broken.  For  thefe 
reafons,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  that  at  leafl  the 
flails  fliould  be  floored  with  flrong  oaken  planks  well 
feafoned,  and  laid  acrofs  the  flail,  with  their  extremi¬ 
ties  below  the.  partitions,  and  having  their  joining  edges 
accurately  adapted  to  each  other,  A  flooring  of  this 
kind  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  elaftic,  and  of 
preferving  a  more  equable  temperature  than  pavement; 
and  it  is  not  liable  to  the  inconveniences  which  we 
have  mentioned,  as  attending  this  latter.  A  wooden 
flooring  is  indeed  expenfive,  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  to  the  horfe.  It  is 
of  little  confequence  how  the  reft  of  the  Hable  is  cover¬ 
ed  ;  fome  gentlemen  floor  their  Hables  with  a  fort  of 
cement,  which  in  courfe  of  time  becomes  as  hard  as 
ftone,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  fmooth 
and  even.  The  gutter  Ihould  of  courfe  be  well  paved. 

The  manger  for  receiving  the  horfes  corn  fliould  be  Manger,, 
about  a  foot  broad,  and  five  or  fix  inches  deep.  The 
manger  is  ufually  made  of  wood,  and  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  boards  compofing  it  fliould  be  fo  clofely  join¬ 
ed,  that  the  corn  cannot  get  through  between  them. 

The  front  of  the  manger  Ihould  rife  about  three  feet, 
or  a  little  more  from  the  ground  ;  fliould  dope  a  little, 
and  fliould  terminate  above  by  a  flrong  rounded  border. 

This,  if  the  manger  be  made  of  wood,  -fliould  be 
covered  with  tin  plate,  or  white  iron,  as  horfes  are  very 
apt,  when  without  food,  or  when  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  the  flail,  to  bite  the  front  of  the  manger,  and 
thus  acquire  a  very  bad  habit,  which  farriers  call  cnb- 
biting.  Some  choofe  to  make  the  manger  of  Hone,. 

which. 
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Hyseio-  which  has  the  advantage  of  wood  in  being  more  durable 
logy.  and  cleanly,  wood  acquiring  by  ufe  an  unpleafant  fmell, 

* - y— '  and  being  foon  rotted  by  the  rooifture  of  the  food, 

which  it  often  receives.  The  bottom  of  the  manger 
fhould  flope  a  little  forward-. 

The  manger  is  fometimes  made  to  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  liable,  when  it  is  in  general  divided  into 
feveral  cavities,  one  for  each  horfe.  It  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  whether  it  be  one  continued  cavity,  or 
whether  there  be  a  feparate  manger  for  each  Hall  ■,  but 
the  manger  (hould  by  no  means  be  fupported  on  legs, 
fo  as  to  make  it  moveable,  as  is  fometimes  done-,  as 
this  prevents  the  litter  from  being  conveniently  flowed 
below  the  manger,  and  expofes  the  horfe  or  the  manger 
to  accidents.  It  Ihould  therefore  be  firmly  fixed  at  tire 
back  to  the  wall  of  the  liable,  and  to  each  partition  of 
the  Hall.  Sometimes  a  hollow  is  made  at  one  end  of 
the  manger,  or  at  one  end  of  each  divifion  of  it,  for 
the  purpofe  of  holding  water.  When  this  is  done, 
there  (hould  be  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  this  cavity 
fitted  with  a  plug,  to  draw  off  the  water  when  the 
horfe  has  done  drinking,  or  when  the  manger  has  been 
walhed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  manger,  in  its  thick 
edge,  there  is  ufually  fixed  an  iron  ring,  turning  eafily 
in  an  eye  bolt,.  for  the  purpofe  of  palling  through  the 
halter,  by  which  the  horfe  is  fallened.  Sometimes,  in- 
llead  of  this  ring,  a  hole  is  made  through  the  border  of 
the  m3nger  for  the  halter  to  pafs  through  -,  but  as  the 
halter  does  not  (lip  backwards  and  forwards  eafily  through 
fuch  a  hole,  and  wears  very  fall  by  rubbing  againd  the 
wood,  the  iron  ring  is  to  be  preferred.  The  horfe 
(hould  always  be  fallened  in  fuch  a  way,  as  that  the 
halter  (ball  llide  backwards  and  forwards  with  every 
motion  of  the  horfe’s  head  y  and  he  (hould  on  no  account 
be  tied  by  the  halter,  as  this  expofes  him  to  accidents, 
3  by  twilling  the  halter  about  his  neck  or  legs. 

Rack.  The  rack  {hould  be  placed  at  fuch  a  height  above 

the  manger,  as  that  the  horfe  can  eafily  reach  it,  to  pull 
out  the  h3y  it  Ihould  be  very  llrong  and  firmly  fixed, 
and  (hould  incline  a  little  outwards  from  the  wall  of 
the  liable.  The  bars  of  which  it  is  compofed,  Ihould 
not  be  above  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  that  the  hay 
may  not  fall  out  and  be  walled. 

One  circum (lance  particularly  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  condruCtion  of  llables  is,  to  preferve  a  free  circula¬ 
te  tion  of  air. 

Stables  The  generality  of  llables  are  by  much  too  clofe  and 

ihould  not  warm  j  not  a  chink  is  left  for  the  free  admiffion  of  air  ; 
ke  too  clofe.  ^  and  wjndows  (if  there  are  any),  are  made  fo 
clofe,  as  perfectly  to  exclude  the  air  j  or,  if  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  the  crevices  are  frequently  flopped  with  hay, 
under  the  idea  that  the  horfes  cannot  be  kept  too  warm. 
This  is  a  mod  abfurd  and  midaken  notion  and  is  con¬ 
tradicted  both  by  reafon  and  daily  experience.  When 
we  confider  that  horfes  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  or  even  in 
their  ufual  pallures,  are  perpetually  expofcd  to  the  open 
air,  and  that,  under  thefe  circumdances,  they  are  more 
vigorous  and  aClive  than  under  the  mod  attentive  care 
of  their  matters,  we  mud  be  convinced  of  the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  keeping  them  for  hours  together  in  the  foul  and 
heated  atmofphere  of  the  ordinary  clofe  llables.  Who¬ 
ever  enters  one  of  thefe  llables  when  t lie  dbor  is  firll 
opened  in  the  morning,  after  it  has  been  clofely  (hut  up 
all  night,  will  be  able  to  j.udge  from  his  own  fenfations, 
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whether  fuch  an  atmofphere  can  be  wholefome  to  the  Hygeio- 
animals  that  breathe  it.  Befides  the  great  heat  of  the  logy, 
dable,  which,  if  many  horfes  have  been  ftiut  up  in  it  all  "v 
night  is  nearly  intolerable,  the  air  will  be  found  highly 
impure  from  the  continued  refpiration  of  fo  many  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  lleams  arifing  from  the  exhalations  of 
their  bodies,  which  have  probably  fweated  profufely 
from  having  been  fo  long  confined  in  an  atmofphere  fo 
foul  and  heated.  Add  to  this  the  impregnation  of  the 
air  by  the  effluvia  arifing  from  the  litter.  Sec.  ;  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  a  more  unhealthy  fituation  for  an 
animal,  who,  to  perform  the  offices  required  of  him 
witli  aClivity  and  vigour,  Ihould  be  in  the  full  poffeffion 
of  all  his  drength.  Now  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  an  air  as  we  have  deferibed,  cannot  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  drengthen  the  body  of  the  horfes.  On  the 
contrary,  it  mud  be  in  a  high  degree  weakening  and 
relaxing.  In  this  relaxed  date,  the  horfe  is  probably 
taken  out  immediately  into  the  open  air,  whatever  may 
be  the  feafon  or  weather,  and  made  to  enter  on  his 
daily  talk.  The  effeCl  which  fuch  a  fudden  change 
mutt  have  on  the  conditution  of  the  dronged  horfe,  need 
not  be  deferibed.  The  fudden  aCtion  of  the  cold  and 
probably  moid  air  on  a  body  that  has  been  expofed  for 
fo  many  hours  to  the  heated  air  of  the  dable,  mud  be 
produdive  of  the  word  confequences  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  animal.  Accordingly,  fevers,  colds, 
rheumatifm,  adhma,  and  a  number  of  other  formidable 
difeafes,  may  be  traced  to  this  debilitating  fource. 

We  ffiouid  think,  that  the  analogy  of  nature  would 
have  taught  men  to  avoid  fuch  abfurdities.  We  learn 
from  thofe  authors  who  have  written  on  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  horfe,  that  the  Arabians,  who  live  in  tents, 
and  are  extremely  careful  in  the  management  of  their 
horfes,  allow  them  to  dand  all  day,  when  not  employ¬ 
ed,  at  the  door  of  the  tent ;  and  at  night  bring  them 
within  the  tent,  where  they  lie  down  in  the  fame  apart¬ 
ment  with  their  matter  and  family,  theltered  indeed 
from  the  dews  of  the  night,  but  freely  expofed  to  the 
circulation  of  air  that  mull  condantly  prevail  in  thefe 
temporary  dwellings. 

To  avoid  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  confined  ^Xc.tle'ot' 
air,  the  liable  fhould  be  made  high  and  roomy-,  the  veutila- 
door  and  windows  (hould  not  be  made  too  clofe  j  and  -ion. 
the  dable  Ihould  be  provided  with  proper  ventilators. 

Perhaps  a  good  method  of  preferving  a  free  circulation 
of  air  in  tire  liable  at  all  times,  would  be  to  carry  up  a 
flue  diagonally  through  the  wall  at  each  extremity, 
terminating  above  in  a  fort  of  chimney  ;  and  below, 
within  the  dable,  in  an  opening  diffidently  wide  in 
any  part  of  the  wall  that  is  not  immediately  within  the 
flail.  .  .  901 

The  free  admiffion  of  light  into  dables  is  nearly  °*  window--- 
as  much  confcquence  as  that  of  air.  It  is  a  very  errone¬ 
ous  opinion  which  is  maintained  by  fome  grooms  and 
liable-keepers,  that  horfes  feed  bed  in  the  dark.  I’hefe 
animals  naturally  love  t he  light,  and  arc  much  more 
cheerful  and  fpirited  in  llables  where  this  is  freely  ad¬ 
mitted,  than  in  the  dark  and  difiu.il  hovels  that  we 
fometimes  find  attached  to  inns  and  farm  lioufcs.  There 
is  one  bad  confequence  that  follows  keeping  horfes  in 
a  dark  dable,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  fuiliciently 
attended  to.  By  being  kept  fo  long  excluded  from  tho 
light,  the  horfes  eyes  become  weak,  and  unable  to  fup- 
port  the  full  glare  of  open  day.  The  pupils  being  fo 
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Hygeio-  long  habituated  to  an  unufual  degree  of  dilatation,  do 
logy.  not  readily  contrail  when  the  animal  is  brought  out  in- 
v  to  the  open  air  ;  hence  his  eyes  being  offended  with 
the  ftrong  light,  to  which  he  is  fo  little  accuftomed,  are 
perpetually  winking  and  watering  ;  the  horfe  appears  as 
if  half  blind,  and  darts  and  Humbles  at  almoft  every  (lep. 

The  liable  fhould,  therefore,  be  furniffed  with  glaz¬ 
ed  windows,  in  number  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the 
building.  In  general,  no  flables  fhould  have  fewer 
than  two  windows  ;  and  they  fhould  be  placed  in  fuch 
a  fituation,  as  that  the  horfes  may  not  receive  the  rays 
of  light  too  direilly  on  their  eyes.  Where  the  liable 
has  only  one  range  of  flails,  this  point  can  be  eafily  ef- 
fedled,  and  in  fuch  flables,  the  windows  fhould  always 
be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  horfes.  But  in  double 
flables  it  is  not  eafy  to  place  the  windows  fo  as  not  to 
incommode  fome  of  the  horfes,  fince,  on  whichever  fide 
of  the  liable  they  are  made,  the  horfes  en  that  fide  are 
expofed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  light;  another  argu¬ 
ment  againfl  double  flables.  The  windows  fhould  by  all 
means  be  faffed  ;  and  fhould  be  made  to  draw  down  from 
the  top,  as  well  as  to  be  thrown  up  from  below.  They 
fhould  not  be  made  too  fmall,  and  fhould  be  carried  up 
as  near  the  ceiling  of  the  liable,  as  is  compatible  with 
the  llrength  and  fymmetry  of  the  building.  Windows 
conflrufled  in  this  way  not  only  add  much  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  flables  and  to  the  comfort  of  the 
horfes ;  but  they  afford  one  of  the  bed  means  ef  pro¬ 
moting  a  free  circulation  of  freff  air  through  the  dable. 
For  by  throwing  one  of  them  up,  and  drawing  another 
down,  the  ventilation  becomes  nearly  as  complete  as 
poflible. 

Nothing  has  adoniffed  us  more,  when  viewing  the 
handfome  offices  attached  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen’s 
houfee  in  this  country,  than  to  fee  the  deficiency  of  the 
flables  in  the  article  of  windows.  When  viewing  them 
from  without,  we  have  congratulated  the  animals  con¬ 
fined  in  them  on  the  comfort  of  light  and  air,  which 
they  mud  enjoy  from  the  fine  faffi-windows,  which 
we  faw  on  each  fide  of  the  dable  door.  How  great  has 
been  our  adoniffment  on  entering  the  building,  to  find 
all  gloomy  and  dark  within  ;  and  that  the  fine  faff-win¬ 
dows  which  we  thought  to  havefeen  at  a  didance,  were 
nothing  but  efforts  of  the  painter  to  deceive  our  fenfes, 
and  to  prefent  an  appearance  of  what  certainly  ought 
to  have  been  a  reality  ! 

We  mud  be  permitted  here  to  draw  what  we  hope 
will  not  be  confidered  as  an  invidious  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  method  of  lodging  their 
horfes.  In  England  we  have  rarely  feen  fuch  miferable 
hovels  as,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  are  ufed  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  dables.  We  have  indeed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  country  feen  the  dables  fometimes  very  fmall,  or 
even  confiding  of  a  thatched  building  not  very  well  de¬ 
fended  from  the  weather  ;  but  they  are  for  the  mod 
part  tolerably  well  ventilated,  and  we  believe  fcarcely 
[joi]  ever  without  windows. 

Lofts  above  It  is  a  common  praflice  to  build  dables  of  two  fto- 
the  (table  rJeSj  the  upper  dory  forming  a  loft  for  the  purpofe  of 
improper.  japing  the  horfe’s  hay  and  corn  ;  and  in  gentlemen’s 
flables,  where  the  building  is  fufficiently  large,  it  is 
ufual  to  have  apartments  on  the  upper  dory  for  the 
grooms  and  other  fervants  employed  about  the  dables 
t-o  fleep  in. 

The  apartment  employed  as  a  hay  loft  has  ufually  a 
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vacancy  in  that  part  of  the  flooring  which  is  immediate-  Hygeio. 
ly  over  the  rack,  for  the  purpole  of  more  conveniently  logy, 
fupplying  the  horfes  with  hay.  This  mode  of  building  y— ^ 

flables  has  its  convenience  in  an  economical  [oint  of 
view,  and  thel'e  apartments  in  the  upper  dory  add  much 
to  the  ffowy  appearance  of  the  building  ;  but  there 
are  feveral  material  objections  to  this  condruClion. 

1.  The  hay  and  corn  being  kept  immediately  over 
the  flable,  are  condantly  expofed  to  the  foul  and  heat¬ 
ed  air  and  putrid  deains  ridng  up  from  the  dalls  through 
the  rack,  and  are  thus  rendered  liable  to  be  heated  and 
mildewed ;  while  the  dud  riling  from  the.  fhaking  of 
the  hay  into  the  rack  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  lungs  of 
the  horfes.  On  this  account  it  is  much  better,  where 
this  can  be  conveniently  done,  to  keep  the  hay  and  corn 
in  fome  place  didinft  from  the  liable,  and  bring 
from  time  to  time  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hay  nearly  to 
fill  the  rack,  into  which  it  might  be  put  while  the  horfe 
is  abroad. 

2.  Another  ferious  objeClion  to  having  lofts  and 
chambers  above  the  dable,  is  that  the  building  is  thus 
much  more  expofed  to  accidents  from  fire,  owing  to  the 
careleffnefs  of  the  fervants.  And, 

3.  Thefe  apartments  above  the  dable  render  the  latter 
much  too  dole  and  warm. 

Where,  from  convenience  or  fancy,  a  gentleman 
choofes  to  build  his  dables  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
jud  deferibed,  it  will  be  advifable  to  have  the  dooring 
above  the  dable  made  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  covered 
with  thin  bricks  or  flones  for  the  purpofe  of  checking 
the  progrefs  of  fire  ;  and  for  preferving  the  hay  and  corn 
as  much  as  may  be  from  the  fleams  of  the  dable,  a  parti- 
tition  wall  may  be  raifed  from  the  extremity  of  the  floor¬ 
ing  immediately  over  the  rack  all  the  way  to  the  roof 
of  the  loft,  witli  a  door  opening  over  the  rack  in  each 
Hall.  The  entrance  to  the  hay  loft  or  chambers  above 
the  liable  fhould  be  without,  and  by  no  means,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  by  a  trap  door  and  ladder  within 
the  dable.  If,  as  we  frequently  fee  in  gentlemen’s  of¬ 
fices,  the  dables  are  built  on  each  fide  of  the  coach- 
houfe,  the  entrance  to  the  rooms  above  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  made  by  a  dair  from  the  coach-boufe. 

The  building  of  which  the  dable  forms  a  part,  fhould 
be  as  much  as  poflible  detached  from  other  buildings, 
fo  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around. 

It  is  a  vile  pra£lice,  which  is  common  on  many  farms  stable 
and  in  fome  inns,  to  have  the  dung-hill  or  midden  (hould  be 
clofe  to  the  flable.  This  nuifance  fhould  be  removed  apart  frem 
as  far  as  poflible  from  the  door  and  windows  of  the  dung- 
ftable,  as  the  heat  and  noiforae  vapours  arifing  from 
the  fermenting  dung  impregnate  the  air  to  a  confider- 
able  extent.  203 

It  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  flable  be  kept Neceffity 
fweeped  and  cleaned.  It  fhould  therefore  be  regularly  of  eleanli. 
fwept  every  morning,  and  every  part  of  the  litter  thatnef5* 
is  wet.  and  dirty  fhould  be  removed  to  the  dunghill, 
while  what  is  clean  and  dry  fhould  be  put  up  clofe  be¬ 
low  the  manger,  unlefs  where  the  horfe  is  lame,  or  has 
any  affedlion  of  the  feet  or  limbs,  which  renders  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  Hand  upon  foft  litter.  Where  the 
horfe  is  perfe6lly  healthy,  no  litter  fhould  be  allowed 
in  the  day  time,  much  lefs  ffiould  the  flail  be  crammed 
with  litter,  as  is  often  done,  and'ls  differed  to  remain 
in  this  fituation  for  many  days,  for  the  purpofe  of  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  manure.  Nothing  injures  the 
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nefs  of  the  hoof,  canker,  and  greafy  heels,  than  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  Hand  night  and  day  on  hot  fermenting 
dung.  It  is  alfo  impoflible  for  the  horfe  to  lie  down 
in  comfort  in  fuch  a  hot-bed  ;  and  if  the  poor  animal 
is  obliged  to  recline  himfelf  for  a  time,  he  is  foon  com¬ 
pelled  to  rife  again,  and  repeatedly  making  the  fame 
attempt  to  reft,  and  finding  it  imprafticable,  he  is  for¬ 
ced  at  length  to  ftand  altogether,  perhaps  drifting  his 
legs  from  one  part  of  the  ftall  to  another,  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  dung. 

Lord  Pembroke  is  of  opinion  that  after  working, 
and  at  night  of  courfe,  as  alfo  in  lameneffes  and  fick- 
neffes,  it  is  good  for  horfes  to  ftand  on  litter  ;  it  alfo 
promotes  flaling,  &c.  At  other  times  it  is  a  bad  cuf- 
tom  *,  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  heats  and  makes  the  feet 
tender,  and  caufes  fwelled  legs.  Moreover  it  renders 
the  animal  delicate.  Swelled  legs  may  frequently  be 
reduced  to  their  proper  natural  fize  by  taking  away 
the  litter  onlv,  which,  in  fome  ftables,  where  ignorant 
grooms  and  farriers  govern,  would  be  a  great  faving  of 
phyfic  and  bleeding,  befides  ftraw.  “  I  have  feen, 
(fays  he),  by  repeated  experiments,  legs  fwell  and  un- 
fwell,  by  leaving  litter,  or  taking  it  away,  like  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  weather-glafs.” 

It  is  a  very  common  praftice  to  keep  horfes,  while 
in  the  ftable,  covered  up  with  warm  clothing.  This 
is  in  fome  cafes  neceffary,  efpecially  when  they  are  un¬ 
der  a  courfe  of  phyfic,  or  are  otherwife  fo  delicate,  as 
that  they  would  be  liable  to  injury  from  too  much  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air.  But  its  indifcriminate  ufe  is  highly 
improper,  as  it  tends  to  render  the  horfe  too  delicate, 
and  expofes  him  to  the  danger  of  catching  cold  when¬ 
ever  he  goes  out  into  the  air.  While  a  horfe  is  in  com¬ 
plete  health,  and  ftands  idle,  he  requires  very  little,  if 
any  covering,  unlefs  the  ftable  be  extremely  cold,  or  ill 
fheltered.  When  indeed  he  comes  into  the  ftable, 
much  heated  by  violent  exercife  or  hard  labour,  it  may 
be  proper  to  throw  over  him  a  fingle  cloth,  that  he  may 
cool  gradually.  Some  grooms  think  it  neceffary,  be¬ 
fides  enveloping  the  horfe  with  body  clothes,  to  gird 
them  faft  round  the  belly  with  tight  rollers  ;  and  this 
is  done  with  the  view  of  taking  up  the  horfes  belly,  as 
they  term  it.  The  pra&ice  is  exceedingly  abfurd,  for 
thefe  tight  rollers  impede  the  circulation  in  the  fuper- 
ficial  veins,  produce  difficult  breathing,  and  if  they 
be  applied,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  after  eating,  they  great¬ 
ly  obftrufl  digeftion. 

To  finifh  the  fubjeft  of  ftable  economy,  we  hare 
only  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  currying,  or  drefiing 
horfes. 

Friftion  employed  on  the  horfe’s  fkin  is  not  only  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  keep  him  clean,  and  to  promote  the  infenfi- 
ble  perfpiration,  by  freeing  the  fkin  and  hair  from  im¬ 
purities,  but  it  is  exceedingly  ufeful  when  confidered 
as  a  kind  of  exercife.  It  promotes  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood,  which  is  much  impeded  by  the  horfe 
Handing  long  idle  in  the  ftable  ;  and  it  much  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  horfe’s  coat.  Horfes  (hould 
therefore  be  regularly  dreffed,  at  leaft  twice  a-day. 

There  are,  however,  fome  cafes  in  which  general 
friftion  ought  not  to  be  employed  ;  fuch  are  cafes  of 
internal  inflammation,  efpecially  of  the  bowels ;  or 
when  there  is  a  difeharge  of  (harp  ichorous  matter  from 
any  part,  efpecially  the  legs  and  heels.  In  thefe  cafes 
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the  affefted  parts  (hould  not  be  rubbed,  as  it  would 
tend  to  increafe  the  pain  and  diftrefs  arifing  from  the 
inflammation. 

2.  Of  Cow-houfesy  or  Byres. 

After  what  we  have  faid  on  the  conftruftion  of  fta-  Cow-houfe* 
bles,  we  need  not  here  enlarge  on  that  of  cow-houfes or  byres, 
or  cattle  byres,  as  thefe  buildings,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  re- 
fpe£ls  their  outfides,  are  conftrufted  on  fimilar  princi¬ 
ples.  We  (hall  take  occafion,  when  treating  on  the 
manner  of  feeding  cattle,  to  deferibe  a  byre  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  afford  a  good  model  for  buildings  of  this 
kind. 

It  is  of  material  importance  in  the  wintering  of  young 
ftock,  to  keep  them  more  warm,  and  fheltered  from 
wet,  than  is  ufually  done,  as  by  this  means  they  thrive 
fafter,  with  a  lefs  confumption  of  food,  than  in  the  con¬ 
trary  circumftances.  This  may  be  effefted,  either  by 
tying  them  up  in  flails,  in  houfes  for  the  purpofe,  or 
by  keeping  them  in  good  fheds  in  well  inclofed  yards.  J0^ 

The  queftion  of  feeding  the  cattle  tied  up,  or  loofe  propriety 
in  the  yards,  in  winter,  has  not  been  yet  decided,  of  tying 
Each  method  has  probably  advantages.  In  the  firft,cattle- 
the  cattle  thrive  better  than  when  left  at  liberty  to  run 
about  the  yards.  Mr  Marfhall  found  that  in  ^  ork- 
fhire,  cattle  kept  tied  up,  and  regularly  fed  with  ftraw 
in  a  moderate  proportion,  did  better  than  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  ifland,  where  left  loofe  in  the  midft  of  greater 
plenty.  Whether  this  effeft  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the 
greater  warmth,  the  refting  better,  or  the  being  fed 
more  regularly,  and  eating  with  an  appetite y  he  cannot 
determine.  Some  experiments  of  Air  Young’s  alfo 
lead  to  the  conclufion  that  cattle  ftock  thrive  better 
when  tied  up.  They  likewife  fhow  that  the  pra&ice 
of  tying  up  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  had  recourfe  to, 
where  ftraw  is  not  in  great  plenty,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  ftock  very  inadequate  to  its  confumption. 

In  the  latter  method  there  is  the  advantage  of  a 
large  fupply  of  manure,  efpecially  where  the  farmer  has 
the  conveniency  of  litter.  Where  however  the  farmer 
has  convenience,  the  former  method  is  probably  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  moft  beneficial.  In  either  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment  much  attention  is  neceffary  to  keeping  the  ftock 
conftantly  fupplied  in  an  evenly  proportioned  manner,  *  Dick/oa’s 
as  in  this  way  there  will  be  great  advantage,,  both 
the  faving  of  food,  and  the  condition  of  the  animals  *. 

The  neceflfity  of  providing  (helter  for  cattle  in  bad  Ox-houfes. 
weather,  is  now  we  believe  pretty  well  underflood  by 
every  intelligent  farmer  ;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  proper  buildings  erefted  for  winter  feeding  are  at¬ 
tended  with  confiderable  advantages.  1  he  ereilion  for 
this  purpofe  at  Hafnd  in  Wales,  the  reGdence  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Johnes,  Efq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Cardigan, 
and  one  of  the  moft  eminent  improvers  of  the  prtfent 
time,  feems  to  be  calculated  upon  a  moderate  feale. 

The  whole  length  of  the  building  is  fifty  feet,  the  roof 
(helving,  its  chief  height  being  fourteen  feet,  the  lower 
extremities,  one  feven  and  a  half,  the  other  fix  feet. 

A  (tone  wall  running  up  to  the  fummit,  parts  the  feed- 
jng-houfe  from  the  other  and  fmaller  apartment,  which 
is  a  receptacle  for  dung.  Width  of  the  feeding-houfe, 
nineteen  feet  within-fide.  Stalls  each  twelve  feet  long 
by  four  feet  two  inches  wide.  Gangway  three  feet  and 
a  half,  at  the  heels  and  tails  of  the  cattle,  leading  from 
the  doors,  the  firft  door  being  for  the  cattle,  the  other 
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Hygeio-  for  the  attendants.  Similar  doors  at  the  oppofite  ends 
J°gy-  of  the  building.  Running  water  in  troughs,  with  racks, 

"  and  mangers.  The  cattle  lie  on  wooden  platforms, 

perforated  for  the  pafiage  of  the  urine.  The  urine 
runs,  and  the  dung  is  puffied  through  apertures  in  the 
wall,  each  of  which  is  two  feet  fauare,  and  one  be¬ 
tween  every  two  flails.  There  are  12  wooden  flaps  or 
-windows  to  give  light  and  air,  to  each  flail.  The 
dung  pit  is  about  twelve  feet  wide,  funk  fome  feet  deep 
in  the  earth,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  walls  are  built  partly  with  ftone,  and  in 
part  with  wood,  the  roof  with  larch  w'ood,  as  an  expe¬ 
riment  of  its  durability  in  that  expofure. 

According  to  Mr  Lawrence,  the  round  or  quadrangu¬ 
lar  form  might  perhaps,  either  of  them,  be  more  economi¬ 
cal  as  to  fpace  and  materials  for  a  building  to  contain  a 
confiderable  number.  The  oxen  would  moft  convenient¬ 
ly  (land  around  with  their  tails  toward  the  wall,  contrary 
to  the  ufiral  practice,  for  the  more  eafy  throwing  out 
the  dung  from  a  gangway,  through  apertures  purnofely 
tnade  in  the  wall,  into  a  pit,  under  cover,  funk  around 
the  building.  The  area  within  would,  of  courfe,  be 
for  feeding,  and  every  neceflary  purpofe  of  attendance. 
A  ftore-chamber  above  completes  the  building,  the  chief 
objection  to  the  form  of  which,  is  the  greater  expence 
attendant  upon  the  reverfed  pofition  of  the  cattle,  which 
perhaps  is  compenfated  by  the  great  faving  of  labour, 
in  the  more  eafily  getting  rid  of  the  dung.  The  gang¬ 
way  will  in  courfe  be  fufficiently  wide  to  admit  the 
Lawrence  hearts  to  and  from  their  flails ;  the  dung  aperture  in 
°n  2oi/'  *he  wall  may  be  clofed  in  cold  weather 
Sheep-cots.  Of  all  domeftic  animals,  (heep  are  the  moft  expofed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  This  arifes  chiefly 
from  their  numbers,  which  renders  complete  (belter 
very  difficult  ;  but  even  in  the  cafe  of  a  fmall  flock,  the 
prejudicesof  many  feeders  have  prevented  their  procuring 
proper  ffielter  for  their  (heep,  under  the  idea  that  it  would 
render  them  too  lazy  to  provide  for  themfelves.  Thefe 
prejudices,  however,  are  gradually  wearing  away,  and 
few  ffieep-farms  are  at  prefent  unprovided  with  ffielter, 
either  of  trees  or  buildings.  MrTindlater,  in  his  able 
furvey  of  Peebles,  ftrongly  recommends  flielter  for 
fheep.  “  It  would  be  (fays  this  gentleman)  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  every  proprietor  of  ftieep-farms,  to  encourage 
the  farmer  to  rear  flielter  of  trees,  by  allowing  him  the 
weedings  of  the  plantation,  and  becoming  bound  to 
pay  the  farmer,  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  eight-pence  or 
ten-pence  a  piece,  for  every  tree  left  (landing  at  fpecified 
diftances,  at  the  expiry  of  his  leafe ;  fuch  intereft 
communicated  to  the  farmer,  would  give  the  moft  ef- 
fedfual  fecurity  for  the  protedfion  of  the  trees.  Shel¬ 
ters  are  alfo  procured  by  building,  enclofing  a  fquare 
open  area  in  the  middle,  furniflied  with  (hades,  on  every 
fide.  Stalls  (that  is  circular  fpaces  of  area,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  fize  of  the  flock,  enclofed  by  a  five  or  fix 
feet  wall  of  (lone,  or  fod,  without  any  roof)  were  the 
primeval  (belters  invented  by  our  forefathers.  The  cir¬ 
cular  figure  of  the  building  caufes  the  drifting  wind  in 
fnow  (forms  to  wheel  round  it,  without  riling  over  it, 
and  depofiting  the.  fnow  in  the  calm  region  within. 
The  flitep  are  fed,  in  winter  (forms,  with  fuch  provi- 
fion  as  can  be  procured,  under  the  trees,  in  the  fheds, 
and  within  the  circles.  Even  where  no  feeding  is  ad- 
nainiflered,  much  advantage  refults  to  the  animals,  from 
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mere  defence  again!!  the  weather  ;  and  they  are  much  Hygeio. 
the  more  alert  in  fearching  for  natural  food,  fo  foon  as  logy, 

the  (form  ceafes.  The  mode  of  adling  of  the  (heep  ~Y~mm J 

gives  a  pretty  cerlain  indication  of  the  weather  to  be 
expedfed  :  Upon  the  near  approach  of  a  (form,  thofe  ac- 
cuftomed  to  (belters  are  obferved  to  make  for  their 
flielters.  Upon  the  near  approach  of  thaw,  their  pre- 
fentinient  leads  them  to  be  lefs  induflrious  in  digging 
the  (now  for  food,  as  if  confcious  that  fuch  labour  was 
no  longer  neceflary  *  Findla- 

According  to  Mordaunt,  who  wrote  about  the  mid-?fr’*  s> 
die  of  laft  century,  (heep  pens  and  houfes,  were  then P-  *54* 
not  uncommon  in  EiTex  and  Gloucefterffiire.  He  diredts 
the  pens  to  be  made  at  fome  convenient  corner  of  a 
pafture,  or  where  feveral  fields,  commons,  or  paftures 
meet,  fo  as  to  be  common  to  them  all.  They  ffiould 
alfo  be  eredted  on  a  dry  fpot  of  ground,  and  flones  laid 
at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  (heep  dry  and  clean,  whillt 
under  examination.  The  pens  to  be  divided  into  parti¬ 
tions  to  hold  about  forty  (heep. 

“  The Jheep  houfes ,  for  warmth  in  the  winter  feafon, 
are  made  low,  and  a  third  part  longer  than  broad,  and 
rather  large,  the  (ides  lined  with  furze  or  boards,  for 
warmth  ;  the  bottom  laid  with  large  ftone  (labs,  and 
very  level,  that  the  urine  run  not  away,  but  foak  into 
the  litter.  It  would  be  proper  to  have  the  funny  fide 
well  lined  with  moveable  hurdles,  that  when  the  fun 
fhines  it  may  be  laid  open  to  give  the  (heep  a  refreffi- 
ment,  by  letting  them  into  fome  clofe  or  croft,  where¬ 
in  the  (heep-houfe  (lands  :  the  houfe  to  be  well  cover¬ 
ed.” 

3.  Of  Dog-kennels. 

It  is  ufually  recommended  to  eredl  a  particular  Doo-ken. 
building,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  a  kennel  j  and  certain- nels. 
ly  where  the  proprietor’s  fortune  will  admit  of  it,  fuch 
an  appropriate  building  is  to  be  preferred.  A  com¬ 
mon  barn  has,  however,  often  been  employed  as  a 
kennel  :  and  Mr  Daniel  fays,  that  the  excellence  of 
the  hounds  kept  in  fuch  a  building  has  been  rivalled 
by  few  that  were  lodged  in  the  moft  fumptuous  edi¬ 
fices. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  or  original  intention  of 
the  building,  c/eanlinefs  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  both  to 
the  nofe  of  the  hound  and  the  prefervation  of  his 
health.  The  fenfe  of  fuelling  is  foexquifite  in  a  hound, 
that  every  flench  mud  be  fuppofed  injurious  to  it  ; 
upon  that  faculty  all  our  hopes  depend,  and  noftrils 
clogged  with  the  effluvia  of  a  dirty  kennel,  are  ill 
adapted  to  carry  the  feent  over  greafy  fallows,  or  guide 
one  through  the  foil  of  deer,  or  over  ground  tainted  by 
flieep.  Dogs  are  by  nature  cleanly  j  where  they  lie, 
if  they  can  avoid  it,  they  feldom  dung.  Air  and  freffi 
draw  are  eflential  to  preferve  them  healthy.  They  are 
fubjedt  to  the  mange ;  naftinefs  very  much  contributes 
to  this,  and  although  at  the  firft  appearance  it  may  be 
eafily  checked,  the  remedies  that  are  ufed  are  in  them¬ 
felves  ftrong  in  their  operation,  and  will  do  no  good 
to  the  hounds  conftitution.  Let  the  cleanhnefs  of  the 
kennel,  therefore,  be  carefully  attended  to  j  a  refort  to 
thefe  remedies  will  then  be  unneceffary,  and  all  injury 
to  hounds  from  this  fource  will  be  prevented. 

On  the  prefumption  that  a  kennel  is  to  be  eredled, 
its  fite  is  flrongly  pointed  out  by  Somerville. 

“  Upon 


kennel. 
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Hveeio-  “  Upon  fotne  little  eminence  ereft 

1  zy-  “  And  fronting  to  the  ruddy  dawn,  its  courts 

v-"  v  ’  “  On  either  hand  wide  opening  to  receive 

“  The  fun’s  all-cheering  beams,  when  mild  he  Ihines 
“  And  gilds  the  mountain  top?.” 

But  this  feledion  of  a  high  fi Ulation  is  incompatible 
with  a  running  brook  ;  and  as  tliele  two  advantages  ian- 
not  be  united,  water  is  to  be  preferred,  with  the  afpect 
to  the  morning  fun  as  much  attended  to  as  poflible. 

The  number  of  its  inmates  mull  determine  the  fize 
of  the  kennel;  and  the  architecture  thouid  be  neat,  with- 
SII  out  being  ufelefsly  expenfive.  The  moft  magnificent  is 

Duke  of  the  duke  of  Richmond’s  at  Goodwood,  which  o  ft 

Richmond’?  i  ^,0031.  and  is  fufficiently  extenGve  for  two  packs  of 
hounds.  The  building  comprifcs  five  kennels,  two  56 
by  1  3,  three  30  by  13,  and  two  feeding  rooms  23  by 
13  feet,  with  (loves  to  warm  the  air,  when  too  cold. 
The  huntfman  and  whipper-in  have  each  a  parlour, 
kitchen,  and  flee  ping-room. 

The  nearer  to  the  houfe  the  kennel  is  placed  the  bet¬ 
ter.  There  are  reafons  againft  its  too  clofe  approach, 
but  they  yield  to  others  which  forbid  a  great  diftance. 
To  mention  one,  derived  indeed  from  a  vulgar  laying, 
•*  that  the  mafler’s  eye  make3  the  borfe  fat  recoiled 
that  the  infpedion  of  the  kennel  is  even  more  netdiul 
than  that  of  the  liable  ;  for  in  both,  cleanlinefs  is  no 
lefs  effential  than  food. 

The  kennel  (hould  be  of  fufficient  dimenfions  at  its 
firft  building  ;  room  for  two  kennels  {hould  be  under 
the  fame  roof ;  when  there  is  but  one  it  is  feldom 
Tweet ;  and  when  wafhed  out,  the  hounds,  particularly 
in  winter,  not  only  fuflftr  during  the  time  of  cleaning, 
but  as  long  afterwards  as  it  remains  wet.  The  fecond 
kennel  affords  opportunity  for  drafting  the  hounds  in¬ 
tended  to  hunt  the  next  morning.  In  a  few  days 
they  will  be  drafted  with  little  trouble,  will  readily 
anfwer  to  their  names  ;  and  with  equal  eale  a4  a  fhepherd 
numbers  his  (beep,  you  may  count  your  hounds  into  the 
hunting  kennel. 

In  a  morning,  upon  the  feeder’s  firft  entering  the 
kennel,  he  (hould  let  the  hounds  into  the  outer  court ; 
the  door  of  the  hunting  kennel,  when  not  occupied  by 
the  drafted  hounds  for  that  day’s  hunting,  (hould  be 
opened  in  bad  weather  to  (belter  them  ;  the  lodging- 
room  thouid  then  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  windows 
and  doors  opened,  the  litter  well  (haken,  and  the  ken¬ 
nel  made  fweet,  before  the  hounds  are  again  (hut  into 
it.  Every  omiflion  prejudicial  to  the  hounds  (hould  be 
immediately  pointed  out  to  the  feeder,  w  ho  muft  be 
made  to  remedy  it ;  and  alfo  obferve  that  the  great 
court  and  the  other  kennels  are  equally  objeCls  of  his  at¬ 
tention. 

The  lodging-room  (hould  be  bricked,  and  (loped  on 
both  fides  to  the  centre,  where  (hould  be  a  gutter  to 
carry  off  the  water,  that  when  walked,  the  floor  may 
be  equally  dried  :  but  flag-ftnnes,  or  large  (quare  bricks 
termed  pammonds,  are  far  preferable  ;  there  are  fewer 
interftices,  and  confequently  lefs  filth  or  water  can 
there  accumulate;  and  the  furface  is  fooner  dry.  Let 
the  floor  be  kept  in  thorough  repair,  that  no  water  may 
remain  in  any  cavity,  until  the  mafnn  can  be  had,  when 
at  any  time  wanted  ;  let  th«-  flagnant  water  be  carefully 
flopped  up ;  for  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  hounds, 
Vo;..  VIII.  Part  II. 
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than  damp ,  cr  more  refreftiing  than  xvarrnth  after  hard  He  .eio- 
wurk.  losy 

The  kennel  (hould  have  three  doors  ;  -two  in  front  ' 

and  one  behind  ;  that  in  the  back  to  have  a  lattice  jqo^1  ' 
window  in  it,  with  a  wooden  (hutter,  which  is  to  oe 
kept  always  clofe,  except  in  tummer,  when  it  (hould 
be  left  open  the  whole  of  the  day.  This  door  has  a  two¬ 
fold  utility,  it  ferves  to  carry  out  the  dirty  draw,  ard 
being  oppofite  to  the  window,  will  admit  a  thorough 
air,  when  the  lodging-room  is  cleaned,  which  will 
Diuch  contribute  to  render  it  fweet  and  wholefome. 

The  front  doors  w  ill  be  uletul  in  drying  the  room  w  hen 
the  hounds  are  out ;  and  as  one  is  to  be  (hut  and  the 
other  h  Miked  back,  fo  as  to  allow  a  Angle  d  g  to  pafs, 
they  are  not  liable  to  any  objection.  Tut  large  centre 
window  (hould  have  a  folding  lliutter,  which  at  night, 
according  to  the  weather,  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
ciofed  ;  and  thus  the  warmth  of  tht  kennel  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  as  is  judged  moft  falutary.  The  two  great 
lodging  rooms  are  exactly  fimilar,  and  having  a  court 
belonging  to  each,  are  diftinct  kennels  fituated  at  the 
oppofite  ends  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  the 
boiling-houle  and  feeding-yard,  a  iefftr  kennel,  either 
for  hounds  that  are  drafted  off,  hounds  thai  are  fick 
and  lame,  or  for  any  other  required  pur  1  e,  is  on  each 
fide  ;  at  the  back  of  which,  it  being  but  fait  the  depth 
of  the  two  larger  kennels,  are  places  for  coals,  &<■ .  i  r 
the  ule  of  the  kennel.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall  bui.ding 
in  the  rear  for  hot  bitches.  g 

The  inner  court  floor  (hould  be  bricked  or  flagged,  [a{r  o _urt> 
and  fl  ^ped  towards  the  centre  like  tbofi  of  the  lodging- 
room  ;  and  water  brought  in  bv  a  leaden  pipe,  (hould 
run  through  the  channel  in  tilt  middle.  In  the  centre 
of  each  court  is  a  well  fufficiently  large  to  dip  a  bucket 
for  the  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  kennel.  To  keep  thtle 
from  wanting  repair,  they  lhouid  be  faced  with  (lone, 
and  to  that  of  the  feeding-yard  a  wooden  cover  (hould 
be  fixed.  The  benches,  which  muft  be  open  to  let  the 
urine  through,  (hould  have  hinges  and  hooks  in  them 
all,  that  they  may  fold  up  when  the  kennel  is  walked. 

They  lhouid  be  made  as  low  as  poffible,  that  when  a 
hound  is  tired,  he  may  have  no  diff.iuil'  in  jtrping 
up,  and  at  no  time  be  able  to  creep  under  iiem.  Re¬ 
coiled!  that  if,  owing  to  the  fmallnets  <>  n  '  “Und.  as 
in  beagles,  it  (hould  be  difficult  >0  make  th-  t>«  ,•  t-s 
fufficiently  low,  it  will  be  proper  to  r.  il  ..  i«dg<ng  pro- 
jecling  downwards  in  the  edge,  or  the  benc‘  rnav  be 
faced  with  boards  at  the  bottom,  to  pr<  vc  1  hounds 
from  creeping  under. 

A  large  bricked  court  in  front,  having  a  g'als  court 
adjoining,  and  a  brook  running  through  the  n  dd'e  of 
it,  completes  the  kennel.  Ibis  court  (hould  be  plant¬ 
ed  round,  and  alfo  have  fome  lime  trees  and  fotne  borfe 
cbefnuLs  near  the  centre  for  lhade.  Some  polls  bound 
round  with  draw,  rubbed  with  galbanum,  may  be  placed 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  hounds  trom  making  water  againlt 
the  trees.  The  brook  may  be  ufed  as  a  cold  bath  for 
hounds  lamed,  in  the  ftifle,  in  drains,  or  for  other  pur- 
pofes  for  which  the  cold  bath  is  required.  A  high  pal¬ 
ing  (hould  inclofe  the  whole,  and  which,  to  t lie  height 
of  four  feet,  lhouhl  be  dole,  the  remainder  being  open, 
with  an  interval  of  two  inches  between  the  pales.  At 
the  back  of  the  kennel  lhouid  be  a  thatched  houfe, 
fenced  at  the  fides,  to  contain  at  lead  a  load  of  draw, 
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Hygeio-  a  pit  for  receiving  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the 
logy.  flelh.  If  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  kennel  can 
conveniently  be  enclofed,  for  keeping  fuch  horfes  as 
may  be  brought  alive  for  the  ufe  of  the  hounds,  it 
would  be  of  great  fervice,  as  the  diforders  of  condemn¬ 
ed  horfes  are  not  always  afcertained  ;  and  an  opportu¬ 
nity  may  thus  be  offered  of  inveftigating  their  nature 
and  pregrefs,  which  may  prove  advantageous  in  future 
fimilar  cafes.  The  hounds  may  alfo  be  brought  into 
this  field,  to  empty  themfelves  after  feeding*,  and  the 
draught  for  the  next  day’s  hunt  can  be  here  made  with 
greater  accuracy  than  when  they  are  confined  to  the 
kennel. 

Stoves  are  ufed  in  fome  kennels  j  but  a  good  feeder, 
and  the  mop  properly  applied,  render  them  unneceffary. 
Should  ticks  prove  troublefome  at  any  time,  the  walls  of 
the  kennel  (hould  be  well  waffled  j  and  if  that  fliould 
fail  to  deftroy  the  ticks,  they  mud  be  white-waffied 
with  lime. 

217  "When  the  hunting  feafon  is  over,  one  kennel  will  be 
fufficient,  and  the  other  with  the  grafs-yard  adjoining  to 
it  may  be  allowed  to  the  young  hounds.  This  repara¬ 
tion,  which  (hould  continue  till  the  feafon  commences, 
is  neceffary  for  preventing  many  accidents  that  might 
otherwife  happen  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Should  there 
be  conveniences,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  dogs  fe- 
parate  from  the  bitches  during  the  fummer  months. 
When  hounds  are  very  riotous,  the  feeder  may  deep  in 
a  cot  in  an  adjoining  kennel  •,  if  the  dogs  are  well 
chadifed  at  the  fird  quarrel,  his  voice  will  afterwards 
*  Daniel's  be  fufficient  to  keep  them  quiet  *. 
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Chap.  II.  Of  Diet. 


In  preferving  the  health  of  domedic  animals,  much 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fupplied  with  it. 
This  fubjeft,  therefore,  requires  feme  (hare  of  our  at¬ 
tention.  We  have  already,  in  the  article  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  treated  pretty  much  at  large  on  the  different 
kinds  of  food  that  are  mod  proper  for  horfes,  (beep,  and 
cattle  •,  and  have  here  little  to  add  on  that  head.  Our 
principal  objedf  in  this  chapter  will  be,  to  confider  the 
bed  means  of  difpenfing  food  to  the  different  claffes  of 
domedic  animals,  and  to  deferibe  what  are  confidered 
the  mod  beneficial  methods  of  preparing  the  food  in 
thofe  cafes  where  its  preparation  appears  to  be  necef- 
215.  fary. 

F00J  of  The  natural  food  of  the  horfe  is  the  fimple  herbage 

horfes.  0f  the  field,  and  on  it  alone  he  can  be  condantly  kept 
in  a  high  date  of  health  and  vigour,  fo  long  as  he  (hall 
not  be  required  to  labour  j  and  whild  he  is  employed 
in  labour,  grafs  in  fome  form,  either  dried  or  green, 
feems  abfolutely  neceffary  to  his  maintenance  in  a 
healthy  date.  Hay,  draw,  and  corn  of  various  kinds 
have  been,  from  the  earlied  time,  the  common  food  of 
horfes  5  but  in  Britain,  and  indeed  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  during  the  later  periods  efpecially,  they  have  re¬ 
jected  all  other  fpecies  of  horfe  corn,  from  a  well- 
grounded  preference  in  favour  of  oats  and  beans  j  the 
latter  for  draught  horfes  chiefly,  or  as  fubdantial  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  the  oats,  imparting  as  drong  a  nouriffiment  as 
the  conditution  of  the  horfe  will  properly  bear,  and  at 
the  fame  time  of  a  cleanfing  nature  5  and  are,  moreover, 


the  bed  and  cheaped  in-door  fattening  for  aimed  all  Hygeio- 
domedic  animals.  logy. 

The  fpecies  of  corn  ufually  given  to  horfes  in  many  '  » 

countries  is  barley,  the  bulky  provender  is  draw,  both 
of  which  in  warm  climates,  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  nutriment  to  our  oats  and  hay.  With  us,  barley  is 
apt  to  fcour  horfes,  and  make  their  urine  red,  efpecially 
at  its  fird  being  given.  Wheat  is  often  given  to  horfes 
of  the  great  upon  the  continent  \  it  is  faid  when  Philip 
of  Spain  was  in  this  country,  his  jennets  were  fed  upon 
wheat  during  the  time  of  fcarcity,  and  this  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  people. 

There  feems  to  exid  no  particular  difference  of  qua* 
lity  between  the  white  and  the  black  oats,  they  being 
equal  in  weight  and  thinnefs  of  hulk  ;  thefe  criteria,  and 
their  being  lhort,  are  the  bed  marks  of  their  goodnefs. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  they  (hould  be  fome 
months  old  when  ufed,  as  new  oats  are  apt  to  fwell  the 
belly  and  produce  gripes.  22I 

New  beans  are  improper  for  horfes,  for  the  fame  rea-  Beans, 
fon.  The  bed  remedy  is  to  dry  them  in  a  kiln.  Old 
beans  (hould  be  fplit,  and  given  either  with  bran  or 
chaff ;  or  the  bed  way  would  be  to  break  them  in  a 
mill.  Mr  Lawrence  fed  cart-horfes  with  beans  for 
nearly  feven  years,  without  experiencing  any  ill  effeCl 
from  fuch  food  j  but  the  horfes  laboured  very  hard. 

Beans  contain  more  folid  nouriffiment  than  oats,  but  of 
a  lefs  falubrious  nature. 

Grains  condantly  loofen  a  horfe,  and  impoveriffi  his 
blood  \  bran  feours  and  weakens  the  entrails ;  both  of 
them  are  good  occafional  dietetic  alteratives.  222 

Carrots  are  faid  to  purify  and  fweeten  the  blood,  to  Carrots, 
amend  the  wind,  and  to  replenifli  after  the  wadings 
occafioned  by  difeafe  or  inordinate  labour.  Mr  Law¬ 
rence  informs  us  that  he  has  been  accuffomed  to  ufe 
them  for  years  in  all  forms,  and  to  all  deferiptions  of 
horfes.  They  are  either  given  in  fpring  or  autumn  to 
high-fed  horfes,  as  a  change  of  diet,  at  the  rate  of  one 
feed  per  day,  in  lieu  of  a  feed  of  corn,  or  as  full  fubfid- 
ence  to  others.  They  ought  to  be  waffied  clean,  and, 
if  large,  cut  into  flat  and  fizeable  pieces.  The  quantity 
of  carrots  for  a  feed  is  from  half  a  peck  to  a  peck. 

The  ufual  periods  of  feeding  with  corn  are  in  thisTiniesof 
country,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  quantities  feeding, 
each  time  either  a  quarter  or  half  a  peck,  with  or  with¬ 
out  about  two  handfuls  of  beans,  according  to  the 
horfe’s  date  of  body.  Much  greater  care  than  is  com¬ 
mon  ought  to  be  taken  in  lifting  the  oats  clean  from  dud, 
and  the  dung  of  mice.  Water  (hould  be  allowed  with¬ 
out  fail  twice  a  day.  There  is  an  error  not  unfrequent 
among  dable  people,  who  fuppofe  water  to  be  at  bed 
but  a  kind  of  neceffary  evil  to  horfes,  and  therefore 
think  it  a  point  gained  whenever  they  can  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  abridge  the  quantity.  But  how  well  fo- 
ever  a  horfe  may  (Lift  with  little  or  no  water  while  in 
the  field,  and  while  feeding  on  fucculent  meat,  much 
mifehief  may  enfue  from  its  being  withheld  ;  and  this 
may  produce  codivenefs,  gripes,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  perpetual  longing,  and  a  danger  of  drinking  to 
excels  on  every  opportunity.  22^ 

The  well  known  ufe  of  hay  is  to  dilate  the  body  of  Hay. 
the  horfe,  to  fatisfy  his  appetite  with  bulk  and  quanti¬ 
ty,  as  corn  does  with  compaff  and  folid  nourifliment. 

Britidi  hay,  the  bed  in  the  world,  contains  great 

nouriffiment, 
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Hygpio-  nouriftunent,  and  will  keep  a  horfe  and  even  fatten  him  j 
logy.  but  he  is  unable  to  labour  upon  hay  alone,  and  experi- 
'  -  v  '  ■  ’  ence  has  (hewn  that  Bracken’s  obfervation  of  the  con- 
11  ant  ufe  of  hay  injuring  the  fight  of  horfes,  particular¬ 
ly  if  fuddenly  put  on  fuch  food  after  good  keeping,  is 
very  juft.  Hard  upland  hay  is  the  beft  for  race  and 
coach  horfes  ;  and  it  Ihould  be  of  a  fine  greenidi  colour, 
fragrant  fcent,  and  full  of  flower.  It  is  faid  that  horfes 
and  cattle  prefer  fucli  hay  as  has  been  fweated,  or  which 
has  undergone  a  partial  fermentation  :  and  it  is  even 
thought  that  they  grow  much  fooner  fat  on  heated  hay 
than  on  fuch  as  has  been  gotten  up  dry  and  cool. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fweated  hay  contains  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fugar,  formed  during  its  ftate 
of  fermentation  ;  this  may  render  the  hay  mor6  pala¬ 
table  to  the  beads,  but  we  have  fome  doubt  whether  it 
be  fo  whole  fume  as  frelh  well  coloured  hay.  Clover-hay, 
and  hay  of  artificial  grades,  from  its  groffnefs,  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  cart-horfes.  Without  attempting  to  afcertain 
the  precife  quantity,  it  may  be  faid  that  hay  Ihould  be 
given  as  often  as  a  horfe  has  a  keen  appetite  for  it ; 
but  great  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  fo  much  be  never 
allowed  at  once,  as  that  he  ftiall  leave  it,  and  blow  up¬ 
on  it.  At  night  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hay  is  ufual- 
ly  left  in  the  rack,  and  this  is  no  doubt  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  horfes  who  are  hard  worked  during  the  day, 
as  night  is  their  mod  leifure  time  for  feeding  j  but  it 
*  Law-  admits  of  doubt  whether  horfes  who  live  in  a  ftate  of 
luxury,  and  are  but  little  worked,  Ihould  be  indulged 
in  much  hay  at  night*. 

It  will  obvioufly  occur  to  mod  people,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  a  norfe’s  food  Ihould  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  his  labour  ;  that  horfes  who  are  lightly  worked, 
will  not  in  general  require  fo  much  or  fo  nourifhing 
food,  as  thofe  who  are  conftantly  kept  to  hard  labour. 
It  is  evident  that  when  horfes  Hand  idle,  and  are  at  the 
fame  time  high  fed,  they  are  expofed  to  many  dangerous 
diftafes,  as  inflammation,  daggers,  arifing  from  a  too 
full  habit  of  body  ;  and  thefe  difeafes  will  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  come  on  when  a  horfe  that  has  been  thus  fed  is 
fuddenly  put  to  hard  labour,  or  obliged  to  make  any 
unufual  or  violent  exertion.  But  this  mud  not  be 
carried  too  far.  Horfes  fliould  not,  becaufe  they  have 
little  work  at  the  time,  be  entirely  confined  to  grafs,  or 
grals  and  hay,  unlefs  they  are  at  pafture,  and  are  never 
worked.  For  while  a  horfe  Hands  in  the  flable,  and  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  on  any  emergency,  his  diet 
ihould  be  fo  regulated,  as  that  he  Ihnll  neither  be  fo  fat 
and  full  of  blood,  as  not  to  perform  occafional  work 
without  difficulty  and  danger,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
io  poor  and  weak,  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupporting  ex¬ 
ertion  without  injury  to  himfelf  or  rider.  All  horfes 
that  are  fed  on  grafs  and  hay  alone,  are  too  weak  to 
perform  a  good  day’s  journey  without  flumbling.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  corn  or  other  hard  food,  fliould 
therefore  be  allowed  to  fuch  horfes  as  (land  conflantly 
in  the  flable,  oewho,  while  at  padure,  are  occafionally 
worked. 

Mr  Clark  obferves,  that  throwing  great  quantities  of 
clean  grain  before  horfes  at  one  time  is  very  improper  j 
as  they  eat  it  too  greedily,  and  fwallow  whole  mouth¬ 
fuls  of  it  alraoft  dry.  The  moidure  in  the  ftomach,  or 
water  drunk  immediately  after  eating,  caufes  the  grain 
to  fwell,  and  thus  the  domach  is  greatly  didrnded,  and 
lofes  its  contraiding  power  on  the  food.  By  the  predure 
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of  the  full  ftomach  on  the  intedines,  the  paflage  of  the  Hygeio- 
food  backwards  is  obftruffed,  and  the  confined  air,  1<  y. 

arifing  from  the  indigeded  food,  not  having  a  ready  v“—v - ' 

pailage  backwards,  and  horfes  not  podefling  the  power 
of  belching,  the  air  becomes  rarefied  to  a  great  decree, 
the  horfe  is  feized  with  colic  pains  j  as  thefe  increafe 
he  becomes  convulfed,  and  in  many  cafes  the  ftomach 
burfts.  Out  of  a  number  of  cafes  where  the  above  was 
difeevered  on  diffefling  the  bodies,  Mr  Clark  mentions 
the  two  following. 

“  A  young  draught-horfe  was  fed  in  the  morning 
with  too  great  a  quantity  of  barley  mixed  with  peafe, 
and  had  been  allowed  to  drink  water  immediately 
thereafter.  He  was  yoked  to  a  two-wheeled  chaife,  in 
order  to  travel  a  few  miles,  and  was  obferved  about  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  be  very  uneafy,  frequently  at¬ 
tempting  to  lie  down.  As  foon  as  he  was  unyoked  he 
lay  down  and  tumbled  about,  frequently  lying  on  hit 
back,  darting  up  fuddenly  and  turning  his  head  to¬ 
wards  his  belly.  He  continued  thus  in  great  agony 
till  towards  next  morning,  when  he  died.  Upon  open¬ 
ing  his  body,  the  domach  was  found  burd,  the  barley 
and  peafe  moftly  entire,  only  greatly  fwelled,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  ftomach  fprtad  through  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

“  I  he  other  cafe  was  a  horfe  who  had  been  fed  with 
too  great  a  quantity  of  oats  and  barley,  and  had  been 
allowed  to  drink  water  freely  afterwards.  He  was 
feized  with  griping  pains,  fo  that  he  frequently  lay 
down  and  tumbled,  leemingly  tortured  with  the  mod 
acute  pains.  He  died  next  day.  Upon  opening  his 
body,  the  ftomach  was  found  dillended  to  a  mod  enor¬ 
mous  fize,  but  was  not  burd.  Its  coats  were  fo  very 
thin,  from  the  great  diftention  it  had  undergone,  that 
its  cohefion  was  almoft  deftruyed,  and  had  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  coat  of  mucus  or  (lime,  than  the  domach. 

The  oats  and  barley  were  for  the  molt  part  entire  as 
they  were  fwallowed,  only  greatly  fwelled  from  the 
muiflure  they  had  imbibed. 

“  From  the  cafes  now  related,  it  will  appear  how  ne- 
ceflary  it  is  not  to  allow  horfes  to  eat  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  clean  grain  at  a  time,  but  to  give  it  in  (mail 
quantities,  and  repeated  the  more  frequently.  At  the 
fame  time,  it  will  (how  the  propriety  of  mixing  with 
it  a  little  chopped  draw,  or  hay,  in  order  to  make  them 
chew  it  the  more  thoroughly  before  they  fwallow  if. 

This  procefs  alfo  prepares  the  fond  for  being  properly 
digeded,  and  not  a  fingle  grain  of  it  »>"«*•”  .  *0,rkon 

I  he  method  of  feeding  horfes  with  bruiled  grain  Prevent  w;. 
and  cut  draw  is  recommended  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
in  his  excellent  treatife  on  horfes,  as  exceedingly  proper. 

“  Every  grain  (fays  he)  goes  to  nouridimcnt  :  none  is  Cut  tt.iw. 
to  be  found  in  the  dung  ;  and  three  feeds  of  it  go 
further  than  lour  as  commonly  given  which  have  not 
been  in  the  mill.  But  wheaten  draw,  and  a  little  hay 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  is  excellent  food.  To  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn,  put  the  fame  quantity  of  draw.  It  obli¬ 
ges  them  to  chew  their  meat,  and  is  many  other  ways 

of  ufe  f.”  \ ft nt 

Mr  Lawrence  difapproves  of  the  ufe  of  draw,  as 
containing  no  nouriftunent.  In  this  he  probably  gnrs 
too  far,  as  both  horfes  and  cattle  are  in  draw-yards 
often  fed  with  little  elfe.  He  prefers  chaff,  or  cut 
clover  hay  to  mix  with  the  corn,  efptcially  ft  r  cart- 
horfes.  Mr  Lawrence,  however,  allows  that  cutting 
3  N  2  up 
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up  unthrafhed  oats  for  food  is  a  good  pra&ice,  particu¬ 
larly  when  hay  is  fcarce  5  as  thrafhing  and  dreffing  of 
the  oats  are  thus  faved,  and  it  is  an  economical  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  oats,  which  are  moreover  very  freff,  and 
agreeable  to  the  horfe. 

It  has  of  late  been  recommended  to  bruife  the  corn 
in  a  mill,  before  giving  it  to  the  horle,  and  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  good  pradlice,  as  there  is  thus  little  danger  of  its 
paHing  through  the  bowels  undigested.  It  is  uiual 
only  to  bruife  the  corn,  but  Mr  Lawrence  thinks  that 
it  is  better  to  grind  them  as  line  as  poffible.  Whole 
corn,  with  whatever  it  may  be  mixed,  will,  much  oi  it,, 
be  fw allowed  in  that  Hate  ;  a  gieat  deal  only  half  mafti- 
cated,  which  will  elude  the  digeltive  powers  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  be  ejected  from  his  body  crude  and  unbroken. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  brood-mares  and 
young  flock,  the  bellies  of  which  are  full  of  flippery 
grafs  •,  fuch  fhould  ever  have  ground  corn,  and  mallies 
fliould  always  be  made  with  it.  Ground  buck-wheat 
agrees  well  enough  with  horfes,  but  that  fpecies  of  corn 
is  the  leaf!  fubftantial. 

Mr  Lawfon,  a  merchant  of  London,  has  lately  pub¬ 
lished  an  effay,  on  the  ufe  of  Mixed  and  Comprtffed 
Cattle  Fodder,  intended  as  food  and  fattening  for 
horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  and  hogs.  His  plan  is,  to  grind, 
cut,  mix,  and  comprefs,  all  the  articles  in  prefent  u!e, 
as  food  for  cattle,  with  feme  additional  ones  of  his  own 
recommending  ;  and  to  keep  the  mafs  flowed  in  cafks, 
or  other  clofe  (towage.  He  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  all  the  inllruments  neceffary  in  the  proctfs,  the  molt 
commodious  methods  according  to  his  praftice,  and  va¬ 
rious  tables  of  expence  and  quantities. 

With  refpeft  to  the  drink  of  horfes,  we  have  little 
to  remark.  Their  water  fliould  be  as  pure  as  poffible, 
as  muddy  and  hard  water  is  not  only  very  unpleafant 
to  the  horfe,  but  probably  lays  the  foundation  of  gra¬ 
velly  complaints.  It  is  a  very  abfurd  cuftom,  which  is 
how  ever  very  prevalent,  to  gallop  the  horfe  after  water¬ 
ing,  w  ill  tfie  view,  according  to  the  groom’s  idea,  of 
warming  the  water  in  his  belly  •,  for  it  the  horfe  has 
drunk  heartily,  a-  he  is  very  often  improperly  allowed 
to  do,  any  violent  exertion  immediately  after  cannot 
bu'  oecafion  great  uneafinofs.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
praftice  to  ride  the  horfe  moderately  before  watering; 
but  care  fh  uld  be  taken,  not  to  throw  him  into  a  per- 
fpiration,  as  drinking  cold  water  in  this  Hate  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  confiderable  danger. 

The  feeding  of  cattle  is  of  confiderable  importance 
to  the  farmer,  and  has  of  late  been  much  improved. 
Both  the  food  and  the  manner  of  adminiflering  it  mufl 
be  different  according  to  the  age  of  the  cattle,  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  the  cattle- 
are  fed. 

It  ha-  been  well  obferved  in  a  late  ufeful  praflical 
work,  that  in  the  winter  the  yearlings  fhould  “  be  ted 
•will)  hav  and  roots,  either  turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes; 
and  they  firm'd  be  thoroughly  well  fed,  and  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  by  means  of  litter.  At  this  age  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  cnnfequence  to  keep  fuch  young  cattle 
as  well  as  poffible  ;  for  the  contrary  practice  will  ine¬ 
vitably  (lop  their  growth,  which  cannot  be  recovered 
bv  the  be  ft  fummer  food.  If  hay  is  not  to  be  had, 
good  draw  mufl  be  fubllituted  ;  but  then  the  roots 
fli-  uld  be  given  in  greater  plenty,  and  with  more  at¬ 
tention.  To  fleers  and  horfes  two  years  old,  the  pro- 
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per  food  is  hay,  if  cheap,  or  draw,  with  baits  of  tur-  Hygeio- 
nips,  cabbages,  &c*.”  logy. 

Mr  Donaldfort  thinks  the  advantages  of  green  win-  ~ 
ter  food  for  live  ftot  k,  fo  great,  that  there  is  no  way  in  ; 

which  it  can  be  applied  with  greater  benefit  than  “  by  tlire>  vol.ii, 
giving  the  young  cattle  a  daily  allowance  during  the 
firil  two  or  three  winters.”  Whenever  ftraw  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  fodder  tor  young  lfock,  without  the  above 
forts  of  food,  if  it  be  not  very  good,  or  {lightly  mixed 
with  fume  graffy  material,  a  little  hay  fliould  always  be 
blended  with  it,  in  order  that  it  tnay  be  preferved  in 
proper  condition.  It  is  alio  of  Oonfequence  that  the 
animals  be  ferved  with  this  fort  of  fodder,  in  a  regular 
manner,  as  where  too  much  is  given  at  a  time,  Mr  Mar- 
fhall  has  remarked,  that  t hey  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 

'I  he  following  obfervations  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  me¬ 
rit  every  attention-  23r 

“  Some  intelligent  graziers  recommend  the  follow- Sir  John 
ing  mode  of  feeding  and  fattening  cattle.  Suppofe  there  Sjticlair’s- 
are  four  inclolures  of  from  fix  to  ten  acres  each,  onertmal^s* 
of  them  fhould  be  kept  quite  free  from  flock  till  the 
graf-  has  got  up  ;  and  then  the  prime  or  falling  cattle, 
fhould  be  put  into  it,  that  they  may  get  the  beft  of  the 
food  :  the.  fecond  beft  fhould  then  follow  ;  and  the 
young  lfore  alter  all,  making  the  whole  feed  over  the 
four  inclolures  in  fucceffion,  as  follows. 


ill  Inclofure. 

2d  ditto. 

3d  ditto. 

4th  ditto. 


Free  from  foci,,  till  ready  for  the  hef 
cattle. 

For  the  hef  cattle  till fent  to  N°  I. 

For  the  Jecond  bef  till  fent  to  N°  2. 

For  the  young  cattle  till  fent  to  N°  3 . 


N°  4.  is  then  kept  fiee  from  (lock  till  the  grafs  gets 
up,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  prime  cattle.  The  proper 
fize  of  inclolures  has  never  yet  been  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
periment  ;  probably  from  10  to  30  acres  is  the  beft; 
but  the  fize  fhould  be  various,  as  fmall  ones  are  better 
calculated  for  grafs,  and  large  ones  for  corn.  Probably 
the  beft  plan  to  adopt  is  to  feed  cattle  entirely  in  the 
houfe,  or  foiling  them  as  it  is  technically  called.  In 
that  cafe,  fmall  inclofures  mall  be  preferred,  as  the 
(belter  they  afford  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  hr  rbage. 

The  larger  a  bullock  is,  he  muft  take  the  more  food 
to  fupport  him.  It  is  defirable  to  change  his  food  of¬ 
ten,  and  to  give  him  frequently,  but  little  at  a  time, 
which  makes  him  more  eager  to  eat.  After  his  kid¬ 
neys  are  covered  with  fat,  he  will  take  lefs  meat  every 
week.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  afeertain  the  quantity 
he  eats,  by  the  week,  1  Iran  by  the  day. 

Fatting  cattle,  to  be  fold  immediately  from  the  far¬ 
mer’s  houfe,  and  not  fi  nt  to  market,  fliould  be  kept 
moderately  warm.  If  kept  too  hot  it  makes  them  per- 
fpire,  and  their  (kins  to  itch  :  this  vexes  them,  and  they 
rub  themfclves  againft  any  wall  or  poll  within  their 
reach,  which  is  much  againft  quick  feeding.  Currying 
and  combing  them  are  ufeful  pradlices  ;  and  wafhing 
them  at  leaft  once  a  week,  is  of  great  fervice.  Bleed¬ 
ing  is  now  exploded  as  an  old  and  unneceffary  pra&ice. 

In  fome  parts  of  t he  kingdom,  the  whole  attention 
of  the  farmer  is  dedicated  to  fuck  ling,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  feeding  calves,  for  (applying  the  market  with  veal. 
In  EiTex,  this  plan  is  reckoned  more  profitable  than 
the  dairy,  and  next  to  grazing.  But  the  profit  there 
m'uft  depend  much  upon  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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of  that  country,  to  fo  great  and  certain  a  market  as 
London. 

Tire  particulars  connected  with  this  branch  of  rural 
economy,  will,  it  is  probable,  be  rully  detailed,  in  the 
improved  Agricultural  Survey  of  Effex,  in  fo  far  as  re¬ 
gards  that  and  tire  neighbouring  diltricis.  But  as  the 
mode  of  luekiing,  adopted  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  is 
extremely  different,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a 
fhort  account  of  it  in  this  place.  As  foon  as  the  calf 
is  dropped,  it  is  put  into  a  box  made  of  coarfe  boards, 
four  feet  and  a  half  or  five  feet  long,  and  four  feet,  or 
four  feet  and  a  halt  high,  and  about  two  feet  wide,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lize  of  the  calf.  The  boards  are  not  put 
fo  clufe  but  that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  is  admitted; 
light  is,  however,  carefully  excluded  ;  and  the  box  has 
a  cover  for  that  purpofe.  The  box  Hands  on  four  feet, 
’which,  at  one  end,  are  four  inches  high,  but  at  the 
other,  only  two  inches;  and,  as  there  are  holes  at  the 
bottom,  all  wetnefs  is  drained  off.  The  bottom  is  alfo 
covered  with  draw  or  hav,  which  is  changed  twice  a- 
week.  For  feven  or  eight  days,  miik  is  but  cautioufty 
given,  for  unlefs  a  calf  is  fed  moderately  at  firft,  it  is 
apt  to  take  a  loathing  to  its  food.  It  ihould  be  bled  in 
about  ten  days  ;  and  afterwards,  as  much  milk  given  it 
frefli  from  the  cow,  either  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  it 
will  take.  The  bleeding  Ihould  be  repeated  once  a- 
week  ;  and  at  all  times  when  a  calf  loathes  its  milk,  and 
does  not  feed  well,  bleeding  ought  to  be  repeated. 
Tbefe  frequent  bleedings  prevent  difeafes  from  plethora, 
to  which  calves  are  fubjeft,  even  when  not  fed  fo  high, 
and  dill  more  fo  when  they  are.  A  large  piece  of  chalk 
Ihould  be  hung  up  in  the  box,  which  the  calf  will  lick 
occafionally  :  this  contributes  nothing  to  the  whitenefs 
of  the  veal  ;  but  it  amufes  the  animal,  and  corrects  that 
acidity  in  the  llomach  which  might  otherwife  be  en¬ 
gendered,  and  which  certainly  often  takes  place.  A 
cow  calf  is  reckoned  the  bed  veal ;  if  a  bull  calf  is 
fuckled,  he  ought  to  be  cut  when  about  a  week  old, 
otherwife  the  veal  will  neither  be  fo  good  nor  fo  white. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment  calves  are  kept  clean,  quiet, 
warm,  and  dry  ;  the  veal  they  furr.ith  is  excellent,  and 
they  are  foon  readv  for  the  market  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  feems  to  be  preferable  to  the  practice  of  ftupifying 
them  with  fpirits,  or  with  laudanum,  fo  common  in  other 
places  where  a  different  is  item  is  purfued. 

The  fuppofed  necefli’v  of  beginning  to  feed  oxen  at 
an  early  age,  is  a  great  objection  to  their  being  gener¬ 
ally  ufed,  as  they  are  hardlv  trained  properly  to  work, 
before  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  fatten  them,  after 
which  they  do  very  little  work  :  but,  in  confequence  of 
the  improved  mode  of  fattening  by  oil-cake,  &c.  there 
is  no  di.diculty  to  fatten  oxen,  tven  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  which  is  a  materia!  circumdance  in  their  fav.  ur 

It  is  now  very  generally  underdid,  that  the  more 
cleanly  and  comfortable  cattle  are  kept,  and  the  cleaner 
and  better  the  order  in  which  their  food  is  prefented  to 
them,  the  better  they  will  thrive,  and  conlequentlv  the 
fooner  they  will  lalten,  and  the  heavier  thrv  will  be. 
IV  ith  thefe  views,  and  with  the  additional  view  of 
faving  a  greater  proportion  of  the  dung  a’  d  urine  of 
the  cattle  than  is  ufaally  done,  fo  as  to  ir.creafe  the 
quantity  of  manure  as  much  as  poflible,  a  byre  has  been 
condrufled  by  Mr  Hunter  of  Black nefs  in  Forfar  (hire, 
which  has  been  found,  on  trial,  completely  to  anfwcr 
tL:  ends  propofed.  I  he  byre  confifts  of  two  apart¬ 
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ments,  an  inner  apartment  or  byre  for  feeding  the 
cattle,  and  an  outer  apartment  or  barn  for  containing 
the  turnips  and  fodder. 

At  the  proper  feafon  when  the  turnips  are  complete¬ 
ly  ripened,  and  the  turnip  feeding  commences,  the  tur¬ 
nips  are  gathertd  together  on  the  field  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  two  or  thrte  men  with  coarfe  turnip  knives 
made  from  old  feytbes,  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  roots, 
carefully  cleaning  the  turnips  at  the  fame  time,  from 
any  earth  which  may  adhere  to  them.  The  turnips  are 
then  carted  to  the  turnip  barn,  the  door  of  which  is 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  carts  to  back  in,  and  throw 
them  down.  Here  the  men  with  their  turnip  knives 
are  again  ready  immediately  to  cut  oil  the  whole  green 
tops  or  fhaws  of  the  turnips,  and  thefe  green  tops  are 
immediately  given  to  cows,  young  winterling  cattle, 
iheep,  &c.  who  readily  eat  them  when  frefli.  The  tur¬ 
nips,  now  quite  clean,  are  piled  up  in  one  end  of  the  barn 
like  cannon  balls,  and  will  keep  in  excellent  order  for 
months  together.  Should  the  winter  Ilorm  fet  in,  a 
fraall  quantity  of  clean  dry  ftraw  laid  over  them,  will 
effe£lually  preferve  them  from  being  injured  by  the 
froft.  The  other  end  of  the  barn  receives  the  ftraw 
and  litter  for  the  ufe  of  the  byre.  The  advantages  pro- 
pufed  to  be  derived  from  this  method  of  treating  the 
turnips  are,  1.  The  prefervation  of  a  great  many  cf  the 
beft  turnips,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  field 
during  winter,  are  unavoidably  fpoiled  by  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  and  the  alternate  operations  of  fnow,  rain, 
and  froft.  2.  The  green  tops  being  cut  off  frefh  and 
good,  are  immediately  confumed,  in  place  of  being  en¬ 
tirely  loft  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  field.  3.  It 
faves  much  labour  and  trouble,  both  to  men  and  horfes, 
to  lay  in  a  flock  of  turnips  at  once,  in  place  of  going 
to  the  field  every  day,  w  hether  good  or  bad,  and  when, 
as  the  fields  are  nectffarily  wet  and  foft,  the  horfes, 
carts,  and  harnefs,  are  feverely  ftrained,  and  the  fields 
poached  arid  cut  up. 

Laftlv,  By  having  a  couple  of  months  fupply  of  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  barn,  you  are  never  under  the  neceflity  of 
ufing  frotled  turnips,  which  are  often  little  better  than 
lumps  of  ice.  And  even  if  you  Ihould  not  incline,  or 
find  it  convenient,  to  lay  in  fo  large  a  ftock  ot  turnips 
at  once,  ft  ill  you  can  take  the  advantage  of  any  good 
frefh  day,  as  it  occurs,  to  add  to  your  ftock  of  turnips 
in  the  barn. 

At  right  angles  to  the  turnip  barn,  Hands  the  feed- 
ing  byre,  conftrucled  as  follows.  At  the  diflance  of 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  great  fide  wall 
of  the  byre,  there  are  conftru&ed  on  the  ground,  in  a 
flraight  line,  ten  troughs  for  feeding  ten  large  cattle  ; 
thefe  are  of  hewn  pavement  on  all  fides,  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  divifions 
or  bridges,  likewife  of  hewn  pavement.  1  hefe  troughs 
are  fo  conftrufled,  that  there  is  a  fmali  and  gradual  de¬ 
clivity  from  the  firil  or  inr.ermoft,  to  the  laft  and  outer- 
nioft  one;  and  the  bridges  feparating  them,  being  made 
with  a  1  m all  arch  at  l lie  bottom,  a  pail  or  bucket  ot 
water  poured  in  at  the  uppermoft,  runs  out  at  the  un- 
dermoft  one,  through  a  ftone  fpuut  palling  through  the 
wall,  and  a  fweep  with  a  broom,  carrits  off  the  whole 
remains  of  the  turnips,  &c.  rendering  the  whole  troughs’ 
quite  clean  and  futet.  The  whole  lood  of  the  cattle  is 
thm  kept  perfeflly  clean  at  all  times. 

In  a  line  with  the  feeding  troughs,  and  immediately, 
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over  them,  runs  a  large  ftrong  beam  of  wood,  from  one 
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end  of  the  byre  to  the  other,  which  is  ftrengthened  by 
two  ftrong  upright  fupporters  to  the  roof,  placed  at  e- 
qual  diftances  from  the  ends  of  the  byre,  and  the  mam 
beam  is  again  fubdivided  by  the  cattle  flakes  and  chains, 
fo  as  to  keep  each  of  the  ten  oxen  oppofite  to  his  own 
feeding  trough  and  flail. 

The  three  and  a  half  feet  of  fpace  betwixt  the  feed¬ 
ing  troughs  and  outer  wall  of  the  byre,  lighted  at  the 
farther  end  by  a  glazed  window,  is  the  cattle-feeder’s 
walk,  who  paffes  along  it  in  front  of  the  cattle;  and, 
with  a  bafket,  depolits  before  each  of  the  cattle  the 
turnips  into  the  feeding  trough  of  each. 

To  prevent  any  of  the  cattle  from  choking  on  fmall 
turnips,  or  pieces  of  large  ones,  as  they  are  very  apt  to 
do,  the  chains  at  the  flakes  are  contrived  of  fuch  a 
length,  that  no  ox  can  raife  his  head  too  high  when 
eating  ;  for  in  this  way,  it  is  obferved,  cattle  are  ge¬ 
nerally  choked.  However,  in  cafe  it  ftill  fhould  hap- 


of  the  Hates  on  the  outfide.  The  inlide  openings  of  Hyg^io 
thefe  are  about  13  inches  in  length,  feven  in  breadth,  locy. 
and  nine  in  depth  in  the  wall ;  and  they  ferve  two  good  ' ""  v— — 
purpofes.  1.  The  breath  of  cattle  being  fpecifically 
lighter  than  atmofpheric  air  ;  the  confequence  is,  that 
in  lome  byres,  the  cattle  are  kept  in  a  conflant  heat  and 
fweat,  becaufe  their  breath  and  heat  have  no  way  to 
efcape  ;  whereas,  by  means  of  the  ventilators,  the  air  of 
the  byre  is  kept  in  proper  circulation,  which  conduces 
as  much  to  the  health  of  the  cattle  as  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  walls  and  timber  of  the  byre,  by  drying  up 
the  moifture  produced  from  the  breath  and  fweat  of 
the  cattle,  which  is  found  to  injure  thofe  parts  of  theme's0* 
building*  P237* 

The  method  of  giving  cows  their  food  by  the  milk- London 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  this  bull-  'TI0'j? 
nefs  is  carried  on  upon  the  mod  extenfive  fcale,  is  thusc^vs'n^ 
fiated  in  the  valuable  Agricultural  Survey  of  that 
diftrid.  “  During  the  night,  the  cows  are  confined  in 


pen,  that  an  ox  chokes  on  a  turnip,  the  cattle-man,  or  flails  ;  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  each  cow 


feeder  is  provided  with  a  ramrod,  made  of  a  piece  of 
flrong  ftiff  rope,  with  a  fmall  round  polilhed  wooden 
head  at  the  end  of  it ;  this  he  introduces  into  the  mouth 
of  the  ox,  and  fo  gently  knocks  the  turnip  down  his 
throat  without  either  difficulty  or  danger  to  the  ani¬ 
mal.  That  the  cattle-feeder  may  be  always  at  hand  to 
attend  his  cattle,  a  fmall  apartment  with  a  window  in 
it,  in  which  his  bed  is  placed,  is  conflruded  immediate¬ 
ly  off  the  corner  of  the  byre,  fo  that  he  is  ready,  even 
in  the  night-time,  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening, 
to  give  affiftance. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  fix  feet  eight  inches  from 
the  feeding  troughs,  and  parallel  to  them,  is  the  dung 
groop  and  urine  gutter,  neatly  and  fubflantially  built 
with  hewn  ftone.  Here  too,  like  the  troughs,  there  is 
a  gradual  declivity  from  the  inner  and  upper  to  the  out¬ 
er  and  lower  end  ;  fo  that  the  moment  the  urine  paffes 
from  the  cattle,  it  runs  to  the  loweft  end  of  the  gutter, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  through  the  outer  wall  of  the 
byre  in  a  large  ftone  fpout,  and  depofited  in  the  urina- 
rium  outfide  of  the  wall.  At  this  place  is  a  large  in- 
clofed  fpace,  occupied  as  a  comport  dung-court.  Here, 
all  forts  of  fluff  are  collected  for  increafing  the  manure  ; 
fuch  as,  fat  earth,  cleanings  of  roads,  ditches,  ponds, 
&c.  rotten  vegetables,  &c.;  and  the  urine  from  the 
byre  being  caufed  to  run  over  all  thefe  collefted  toge¬ 
ther,  which  is  done  very  eafily  by  a  couple  of  wooden 
fpouts  moved  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  urinarium 
at  pleafure,  renders  the  whole  mafs,  in  a  fhort  time,  a 
rich  comport:  dunghill  •,  and  this  is  done  by  the  urine 
alone,  which  in  general  is  totally  loft.  The  dung  of 
the  byre  again  is  cleaned  out  feveral  times  each  day,  at 
the  two  front  doors  of  the  byre  oppofite  to  the  groop, 
and  depofited  in  the  dung-court ;  fo  that  in  this  way, 
too,  the  byre  is  kept  in  as  good  order  as  any  liable,  and 
the  cattle  as  clean  as  horfes.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
dung-court,  a  few  low  Iheds  are  conflrufled,  in  which 
young  beads,  ftieep,  or  fwine,  &c.  are  kept ;  and  thefe 
confume  the  refufe  and  remains  of  the  turnips  from  the 
great  feeding  byre. 

In  the  fide  wall  of  the  byre,  and  oppofite  to  the 
heads  of  the  cattle,  there  are  conflrufled  three  vents, 
or  ventilators;  thefe  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  feet  four  inches  from  the  ground  in  the  inlide  of 
the  byre,  and  come  out  immediately  under  the  eafing 
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has  a  half-buffiel  bafket  of  grains  ;  when  the  milking  is 
finilhed,  a  buftiel  baficet  of  turnips  is  given  to  each 
cow  ;  and  very  foon  afterwards  they  have  an  allotment, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  bufs  to  ten  cows,  of  the  moll 
graffy  and  foft  meadow  hay,  which  had  been  the  moft 
early  mown,  and  cured  of  the  greeneft  colour.  Thefe 
feveral  feedings  are  generally  made  before  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  cows  are  turned  into 
the  cow-yard.  About  twelve  o’clock  they  are  again 
confined  to  their  flails,  and  ferved  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  as  they  had  in  the  morning.  When  the  afternoon 
milking,  which  continues  till  near  three,  is  finiftied,  the 
cows  are  again  ferved  with  the  fame  quantity  of  tur¬ 
nips,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  with  the  fame  diftri- 
bution  of  hay,  as  before  defcribed.  This  mode  of  feed- 
ing  generally  continues  during  the  turnip  feafon,  which 
is  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  month  of  May. 
During  the  other  months  of  the  year  they  are  fed  with 
grains,  cabbages,  tares,  and  the  other  foregoing  pro¬ 
portion  of  fecond-cut  meadow  hay,  and  are  continued 
to  be  fed  with  the  fame  regularity  until  they  are  turned 
out  to  grafs,  when  they  continue  in  the  field  all  night ; 
and  even  during  this  feafon  they  are  frequently  fed  with 
grains.” 

As  the  grains  employed  in  feeding  cattle  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  procured  frelh  as  they  are  wanted,  it  becomes 
a  defirable  objedt  to  preferve  them  for  a  length  of  time. 
They  are  prefervcd  in  fome  places  by  putting  them  into 
pits  dug  in  the  earth,  into  which  they  are  trodden 
down,  and  afterwards  covered  to  a  moderate  depth 
with  dry  earth.  In  this  way  being  defended  from  the 
adlion  of  the  air,  and  thus  prevented  from  fermenting, 
they  may  be  kept  for  a  confiderable  time  during  the 
months  of  fummer,  when  brewing  is  not  carrying  on  ; 
they  may  alfo  be  kept  by  preffing  them  down  into 
calks  placed  upon  Hands,  fo  as  to  elevate  them  a  little 
from  the  ground,  and  having  their  bottoms  pierced 
with  holes,  to  carry  off  the  fupc-rabundant  moifture. 


Food  of  Dogs. 
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He  fhould  be  Food  oi 


A  good  feeder  is  very  effential. 
young,  adlive,  induftrious,  and  good  tempered,  for  the  dogs 
fake  of  the  animals  entrufted  to  his  care,  who,  however 
they  may  be  treated  by  him,  cannot  complain.  He 
mull  ftridlly  obey  any  orders  that  his  mafter  may  give, 
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both  with  regard  to  the  management  and  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  the  hounds,  and  he  muft  not  confider  himfelf  as 
folely  under  the  direction  of  the  huntfman.  This  is  a 
necefiary  hint,  as  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  a  pack 
of  hounds  apparently  belonged  entirely  to  the  huntf¬ 
man,  when  the  mailer  had  little  more  authority  over 
them  than  if  he  were  a  perfeft  ltranger. 

On  the  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmeliing,  fo  peculiar  to  the 
hound,  our  fport  entirely  depends  ;  care  mult  therefore 
be  taken  to  preferve  it,  and  the  furelt  method  of  doing 
fo  is,  to  obferve  the  utmoft  cleanlinefs;  to  keep  the  ken¬ 
nel  fweet,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  too  much  recom¬ 
mended,  and  which  mult  on  no  account  be  neglected. 
This  mult  therefore  be  inculcated  on  the  feeder,  and 
the  proprietor  fhould  fee  that  his  orders  in  this  refpedt 
are  carefully  obferved. 

Oat  meal  is  by  far  the  heartielt  and  belt  food  ;  for 
hounds  will  run  more  Itoutly  with  that,  than  on  any 
other  meal,  or  than  even  on  oat  meal  mixed  with  any 
other.  In  point  of  expence,  as  well  as  for  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  hounds,  the  molt  advantageous  method  is 
to  grow  one’s  own  oats,  and  have  them  properly  dried, 
and  broken  at  the  mill  into  meal  that  is  not  too  fine. 
A  fufficient  quantity  fhould  be  ground,  to  ferve  for  1  2 
or  18  months  confumption  ;  the  older  the  meal,  fo 
much  the  better  ;  but  unlefs  it  is  kept  by  one,  there  is 
Scarcely  any  mode  of  procuring  it  fufficiently  old.  It 
Ihould  be  kept  in  bins,  in  a  dry  granary,  and  the  meal 
Ihould  be  trodden  into  the  bins  as  clofely  as  poffible. 
Should  there  be  no  granary  near,  fugar  hogfheads  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  but  the  meal  mult  be  prefled  into 
them  very  firmly,  and  it  mult  be  kept  dry.  Thefe  hogf¬ 
heads  Ihould  be  placed  upon  Hands,  like  beer  Hands,  by 
which  means  vermin  will  be  prevented  from  getting  at 
the  meal  unobferved. 

Barley  meal  is  ufed  in  many  kennels,  being  cheaper 
than  oat  meal,  but  it  is  faid  to  be  much  more  beating 
and  lefs  nourilhing ;  or  as  the  huntfmen  exprefs  them- 
felves,  there  is  lefs  proof  in  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  principal  animal  food  giv¬ 
en  to  hounds,  is  the  flelh  of  horfes,  which  Ihould  be 
boiled.  The  boiler  employed  for  this  purpofe  Ihould  be 
made  of  call  iron,  and  its  fize  Ihould  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  hounds  in  the  kennel.  The  flelh  muft 
be  thoroughly  boiled,  and  muft  then  be  taken  out  of 
the  broth  with  the  ftrainer,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
oat  meal  muft  be  put  into  the  broth.  When  this  has 
been  boiled  fufficiently,  which  will  require  from  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  the  fire  may  be  with¬ 
drawn.  As  it  cools,  it  thickens  into  a  pretty  firm  jelly, 
and  for  hunting  hounds  it  cannot  be  too  ftrong.  Five 
or  fix  pecks  of  good  oat  meal  will  be  fufficient  to  make 
a  boiler  of  broth  that  will  furnilh  30  couple  of  hounds 
for  two  feeds  fufficiently  thick.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  oat  meal  and  barley  meal  in  equal  quantities  make 
the  belt  food  for  hounds.  The  oat  meal  is  to  be  firft 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  the  fire  is  then  to  be  extinguilli- 
ed,  and  the  barley  meal  put  into  the  copper,  and  both 
mixed  together.  The  reafon  for  not  putting  both  kinds 
of  meal  into  the  boiler  at  the  fame  time  is,  that  the 
boiling  which  thickens  the  oat  meal,  makes  the  barley 
meal  thin.  When  barley  meal  alone  is  ufed,  it  ftiould 
not  be  put  into  the  boiler  at  all,  but  Ihould  be 
fcalded  with  the  hot  liquor,  and  mixed  up  in  a  large 
tub,  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  half  a  hogfhead. 
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We  muft  however  remark,  that  barley  meal  Ihould  Hyceio- 
never  be  given  by  itfelf  to  hunting  hounds  during  the  logy, 
hunting  fealon,  as  its  heating  quality  renders  them  ex-  "  »  ' 

ceedingly  thirity  ;  and  when  out,  they  take  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  lap  water. 

The  meat  Ihould  never  be  given  to  the  dogs  too  hot, 
and  fhould  be  mixed  up  to  as  thick  a  confiftence  as  may 
be.  The  feeding  troughs  fhould  be  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  have  wooden  covers,  and  they  fhould  not  be 
made  too  long;  five  or  fix  troughs  that  are  eafily  moved, 
are  better  than  two  or  three  that  are  unwieldy. 

The  boiling  for  the  hounds,  mixing  of  the  meat,  and  ' 
preparing  it  for  them  at  proper  hours,  will  of  courfe  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  huntfman.  He  muft  conftantly 
attend  the  feeding  of  the  hound?,  who  fhould  be 
draughted  according  to  the  ftate  they  are  in  at  the 
time.  Some  hounds  are  better  feeders  than  others,  and 
fome  require  lefs  meat  than  others;  a  nice  eye  and  great 
attention  are  required  to  keep  them  all  in  equal  fleffi. 

This  is  what  conftitutes  the  merit  of  the  huntfman,  and 
fhews  him  to  be  well  qualified  for  his  office  ;  but  few 
are  fufficiently  attentive  to  this.  The  hounds  are  fed 
in  a  hurry,  without  examining  them  before  they  begin. 

To  afcertain  properly  the  condition  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
requires  no  fmall  circumfpeftion. 

The  huntfman  fhould  call  each  hound  by  name,  let-  ot 
ting  him  in  to  his  food  as  he  is  called;  thisufes  them  toadminifter* 
their  name,  and  teaches  them  obedience.  A  hound  ing  it. 
fhould  always  approach  him  who  calls  on  him  ;  and  if 
he  touches  him  with  a  ftiok,  he  fhould  follow  wherever 
he  is  led. 

The  thin  and  tender  feeding  hounds  being  firft  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  the  feeding  room,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
picking  where  they  choofe.  Such  hounds  as  are  in  low 
condition,  had  better  be  drafted  off  into  a  feparate 
kennel.  Thus  fele&ing  thofe  that  are  poor,  we  proceed 
to  the  feeding  of  the  reft  with  lefs  trouble  and  more 
accuracy ;  but  thofe  that  are  drafted  off,  when  more 
fleffi  is  mixed  with  the  meat,  muft  be  let  in  to  feed  one 
by  one  as  they  anfwer  to  their  names  ;  or  they  m3y  be 
better  fed  than  taught.  Thus  the  hounds  who  want 
fleffi,  will  all  have  a  ffiare  of  it ;  and  if  any  of  them  be 
much  poorer  than  the  reft,  they  fhould  be  fed  again,  as 
fuch  hounds  cannot  be  fed  too  often.  Unlefs  peculiarly 
good,  a  foft  waffiy  conftitutioned  hound  will  fcarcely 
ever  be  worth  the  attention  that  is  given  him  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  a  hard  day  is  frequently  unlerviceable  for  fome  time. 

It  muft  be  recollefled,  however,  that  fuch  bounds  as  are 
tender,  or  lean  feeders,  cannot  be  fed  too  late,  or  with 
too  rich  meat.  Should  any  hounds  appear  to  get  too 
fat,  they  muft  not  be  fuffered  to  cat  their  fill,  but  the 
reft  may  eat  as  much  of  the  meat  as  they  pleafe. 

Once  a  week,  or  fortnight  at  muft,  during  the  hunt¬ 
ing  feafon,  the  hounds  fliould  have  a  pound  of  fulphur 
given  them  in  their  meat ;  and  when  the  feafon  is  over, 
they  fliould  have  half  a  pound  of  antimony  added  to  the 
fulphur,  and  well  mixed  with  the  meat.  On  thefe  days, 
the  hounds  fliould  all  be  let  in  to  feed  together,  and 
fuch  as  require  fleffi,  have  it  given  to  them  afterwards. 

Greens  boiled  in  their  meat  once  a-week,  is  likewife 
proper.  A  horfe  killed  and  given  to  hounds  whilft 
warm,  after  a  very  hard  day’s  hunting,  will  make  an 
excellent  nical,  but  they  fliould  not  hunt  again  till  three 
days  after  it.  The  bones  broken  are  good  food  for 
poor  bounds,  as  there  is  conGdcrablc  oourilhmcnt  in  them. 

Sheeps 
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Sheeps  trotters  are  alfo  very  fweet  fuod,  and  in  a  fcar- 
city  of  horfe  flelh,  bullocks  paunches  may  be  employed 
with  advantage. 

It  is  cudomary  with  fome  to  {hut  up  the  hounds  for 
two  hours  after  they  have  returned  from  hunting,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fed,  and  the  other  hounds  are  fliut  up  with 
them  to  lick  them  clean  ;  but  probably  this  practice 
-does  more  harm  than  good,  as  the  idle  hounds  will  dif- 
turb  the  tired  dogs  more  by  their  licking,  than  this  will 
make  amends  for.  Befides,  hounds  (hut  up  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  hunting,  will  not  afterwards  readily  quit 
their  benches,  as,  if  much  fatigued,  they  will  ftek  re- 
pofe  rather  than  food.  It  fs  therefore  a  better  way  when 
the  hunt  is  nearly  over,  to  fend  forward  a  fervant  to  fee 
the  meat  prepared,  that  the  dogs  may  be  fed  immediate¬ 
ly  on  their  return.  If  they  have  had  a  fevere  day,  they 
■diould  be  fed  again  afterwards.  When  hounds  are  fed 
twice,  they  diould  be  kept  feparate  from  the  hounds  that 
were  left  at  home,  till  after  the  fecond  feeding,  and  it 
■will  be  dill  better  if  the;y  are  not  put  together  till  the 
next  morning.  It  is  the  bed  plan  to  feed  the  hounds 
that  have  been  out  twice.  Some  hounds  will  feed  bet¬ 
ter  the  fecond  time  than  the  fird,  and  befides,  the  turn¬ 
ing  them  out  from  the  lodging  houfe  refredies  them, 
and  allows  them  to  dretch  their  limbs  ;  and  if  the  ken¬ 
nel  is  cleaned  out,  and  the  litter  well  ihaken  up,  they 
will  afterwards  fettle  themfelves  better  on  their  benches. 
It  is  at  all  times  proper,  after  feeding,  to  turn  out  the 
dogs  into  the  grafs  court,  as  this  contributes  very  much 
to  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  kennel. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Exercife. 

Nature  diftates  the  necedity  of  exercife  to  almod 
every  animal,  and  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  it  is 
neceffiary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  functions  with 
health  and  activity.  The  proportion  requifite  for  this 
purpofe  is,  however,  not  the  fame  in  all  animals.  Sheep 
and  cattle  require  but  little  exercife,  much  of  which,  in¬ 
deed,  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  manner  of 
their  eating  ;  for,  as  they  require  a  fecond  madication  of 
their  food  by  rumination,  a  confiderable  time  is  necef- 
fary  for  this  procefs,  which  cannot  be  properly  perform¬ 
ed  unlefs  the  animal  be  entirely  at  its  eafe.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  fuch  of  thefe  animals  as  are  kept  without 
exercife,  or  are  wholly  cooped  up  in  houfes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fattening  them  more  fpeedily,  are  neither  fo 
healthy,  nor  afford  fuch  fine  and  wholefome  meat,  as 
thofe  which  are  permitted  to  rove  at  large  in  their  na¬ 
tive  padures.  It  is  to  the  horfe  and  dog  that  exercife 
fsems  the  mod  effential.  Thefe  animals  require  the 
greated  proportion,  and  are  mod  injured  by  the  want 
of  it.  The  obfervations  we  are  about  to  make  will 
chiefly  apply  to  the  horfe. 

Such  horfe*  as  are  condantlv  employed  in  active  la¬ 
bour  have,  of  courfe,  diffident  exercife ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  thofe  which  are  kept  by  gentlemen,  for 
their  pleafure,  or  convenience,  are,  when  their  labour  is 
not  required,  permitted  to  dand  whole  days  in  the. 
dable,  without  any  other  exercife  than  being  ridden 
perhaps  twice  a-day  to  a  neighbouring  pond.  In  cities 
and  large  towns,  even  this  exercife  is  often  not  permit¬ 
ted  them.  They  are  in  the  mean  time  plentifully  fed 
with  rich  hard  iood,  and  thus  pampered,  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  acute  difeafes  j  and 
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when  their  exertions  are  required,  they  cannot  perform  Hvj.eio- 
tbeir  ufual  labour  with  their  ufual  eafe.  It  is  therefore  logy, 
necefiary  that  fuel)  horfes  as  are  not  regularly  worked 
diould  receive  daily  a  moderate  proportion  ot  exercife, 
and  fhould  be  accudomed  to  fuch  a  degree  of. labour  as 
may  counterbalance -the  effedl  of  high  feeding,  and  en¬ 
able  them  to  undergo  occafional  exertion.  A  horle  who 
is  kept  in  the  date  of  regular  labour,  is  laid  to  be  in  wind . 

2  he  exercife  of  a  horfe  that  is  not  condantiy  work¬ 
ed  diould  not,  however,  be  excedive,  or  be  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  commencement  of  fatigue,  as  this  would  wear 
out  the  horfe  without  necedity.  It  is  an  abfurd  prac¬ 
tice  which  feme  people  purfue,  to  fend  out  their  horfes 
every  day  to  be  galloped  and  rattled  along  the  roads, 
or  perhaps  over  the  dreets,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping 
them  in  wind.  2  his  is  wrong,  even  where  the  horfe  is 
in  good  health  and  found  condition;  but  when  it  is 
prablifed  with  finew-drained,  or  foundered  horfes,  as  is 
not  uncommon,  it  mud  be  produdive  of  confiderable 
mifehief. 

In  general,  two  hours  a-day  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  purpofe  of  preferving  the  health  of  the  horfe,  and 
this  may  be  taken  at  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  as  may 
be  mod  convenient.  If  poffible,  the  owner  diould  ride 
his  own  horfe  on  thefe  exercifing  jaunts,  for  the 
groom  will  probably  do  the  horfe  more  injury  than 
benefit. 

Some  horfes  require  more  exercife  than  others. 
Gentlemen’s  horfes  that  are  merely  kept  for  light  riding, 
will  do  with  but  little;  but  hunters  and  lacers  require 
a  greater  proportion,  and  diould  feldom  have  lefs  than 
three  hours  a-day.  This,  however,  mud  depend  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  food, 
as  the  food  and  exercife  mud  in  general  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  each  other  ;  but  in  all  cafes  care  mud  be  taken 
that  the  horfe’s  labour  do  not  exceed  his  drength. 

Young  horfes  are  not  equal  to  much  exertion,  and 
Ihould  therefore  be  exercifed  but  lightly.  Many  horfes 
have  been  dedroyed  by  the  negled  of  this  precaution, 
efptcially  in  the  army,  where  it  is  not  unufual  to  re¬ 
ceive  horfes  as  recruits  of  four  or  even  three  years  of 
age.  2'liefe  horfes,  when  they  reach  the  regiment,  to 
which  they  are  probably  brought  from  a  confiderable 
didance,  are  in  general  weak  and  in  low  condition, 
and  are  probably  {offering  from  feme  acute  difeafe, 
brought  on  them  by  expofure  to  cold  and  wet  during 
their  journey.  2  hey  are  of  courfe  very  unfit  for  labour, 
and  require  at  lead  three  or  four  weeks  red,  before 
they  can  with  propriety  be  brought  to  go  through  their 
exercifes  in  the  riding  fchool.  According  to  Mr 
White,  however,  they  are  feldom  allowed  the  half  of 
that  time,  but  are  brought  too  had i ly  into  the  fchool, 
without  receding  that,  as  they  are  unaccudomed  to 
fuch  exercifes,  or  indeed  at  that  early  age  to  any  kind 
of  work,  it  nmd  become  exceedingly  fatiguing  to  them  ; 
and  to  young  horfes  in  a  date  of  debility,  efpecially  if 
they  are  not  immediately  attended  to,  when  brought 
fweating  from  the  riding  fchool,  fuch  labour  mud  often 
be  followed  by  the  word  confequences. 

Where  a  horfe  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  out  to 
the  fields  or  roads,  for  the  purpofe  of  exercife,  ex¬ 
pedients  have  been  thought  on  to  exercife  them  within 
the  dable,  or  in  a  )ard  adjoining.  The  dable  can 
anfwer  for  this  purpofe  only  when  it  is  very  large,  and 
be  may  then  be  made  to  trot  backwards  and  forwards 

till 
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Materia  till  lie  begins  to  fweat,  with  Come  advantage.  We  have 
Medica.  heard  of  the  governor  of  a  certain  town,  who  fell  on  a 
good  expedient  to  exercife  the  horfes  of  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  that  had  been  received  into  the  town,  juft  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  laid  liege  to  it.  As  there  was  no  pofli- 
bility  of  riding  out  the  horfes,  he  caufed  a  number  of 
the  troopers  to  ftand  about  the  horfes,  two  or  three  at 
each  horfe,  and  whip  them  fo  as  to  make  them  fly  from 
one  fide  of  the  ftall  to  the  other,  till  both  men  and 
horfes  were  fufficiently  heated.  It  is  faid  that  by  this 
means  the  horfes  were  kept  in  a  pretty  good  ftate  of 
health,  whereas  they  would  otherwife  have  been  much 
difeafed. 

When  a  horfe  comes  in  from  work  in  a  profufe  per- 
fpiration,  he  (hould  not  be  fuffered  to  ftand  to  cool  at 
the  liable  door,  but  fhould  rather  be  walked  gently  a- 
bout  if  the  weather  will  permit  of  it,  or  elfe  be  tied  up 
in  his  ftall  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  him.  If  he  is  in  a 
violent  fweat,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  ftroke  olf  the 
fweat  with  a  lharp-edged  flick,  as  is  ufually  performed 
on  race  horfes  immediately  after  running  the  courfe.  If 
he  is  much  fatigued,  it  will  alfo  be  not  amifs  to  give 
him  a  little  ftrong  beer,  a  fmall  draught  of  which  will 
confiderably  refrelh  him.  The  French  commonly  give 
wine  in  thefe  cafes  $  but  their  wine  is  very  weak,  and 
is  probably  not  fo  wholefome  for  horfes  as  our  ale. 

It  is  very  common  with  the  drivers  of  coaches,  and 
many  grooms,  to  throw  cold  water  over  the  legs  of 
horfes,  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  journey, 
fweating  and  fatigued.  Some  even  ride  them  into  the 
water  on  thefe  occafions,  or  throw  it  over  a  great  part 
of  their  body.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  praftice,  and 
gives  occafion  to  feveral  difeafes  of  the  legs,  joints,  and 
feet.  It  is  more  efpecially  to  be  avoided  when  the 
horfe  has  been  long  fweating,  as  when  in  this  ftate  he  is 
too  much  weakened  to  bear  the  fliock  of  the  cold  water 
with  impunity.  When  a  horfe  is  overheated  without 
much  fweating  or  fatigue,  the  praflice  would  probably 
not  be  attended  with  danger,  and  bathing  him  with 
cold  water  at  that  time  would  perhaps  be  even  bene¬ 
ficial,  efpecially  if  he  were  immediately  rubbed  dry, 
and  covered  with  a  light  cloth.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to 
hit  this  nice  point,  this  pra&ice  mud  be  employed  with 
"caution,  and  fhould  never  be  trufted  to  the  indiferimi- 
Tiate  prudence  of  a  groom  or  coachman.  The  inftances 
of  horfes  having  been  plunged  into  cold  water  when 
overheated,  without  fuftaining  any  injury,  are  eafily 
■explained  from  the  above  remark. 

M.  Lafofle  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  ex¬ 


ercife  of  horfes.  “  A  horfe  on  a  journey  may  travel  Materia 
five  hours  at  a  time,  if  not  hurried  onwards  ;  a  manege'  Med  ea, 
horfe  one  hour  ;  a  cavalry  horfe  may  manceuvre  two  » 
hours  ;  a  coach  horfe,  at  a  flow  pace,  fix  hours.  But  it 
is  proper  that  faddle  horfes  (hould  not  be  overloaded, 
and  that  the  load  of  a  horfe  in  harnefs  (hould  be  in 
proportion  to  his  ftrength,  in  order  to  perform  thofe 
proportions  of  labour,  to  eftablifh  which  is  a  difficult 
point ;  all  depends  on  quicknefs.  ,  We  will  fay  general¬ 
ly,  that  a  faddle  horfe,  well  formed,  and  mufcular,  may 
thus  carry  at  a  flow  rate,  two-thirds  of  his  own  weight, 
and  run  in  a  chaife,  with  double  and  one-half  of  his 
weight.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  from  this,  that  the  load  of  a 
faddle  horfe  (hould  be  lefs  if  he  is  put  on  the  trot,  and 
le.fs  dill  if  he  is  made  to  gallop.  The  draught  horfe, 
on  the  contrary,  lightens  his  load  by  fpeed,  which, 
however,  he  cannot  long  continue  without  tiring,  and 
being  out  of  breath. 

“  The  diforders  which  proceed  from  hard  wor  kare, 
founder,  fret,  and  mod  inflammatory  difeafes.  There 
are  others  that  proceed  from  fudden  tranfitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  or,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  colds,  glanders,  rheumatifms,  and  dropfy 
of  the  bread.  Thefe  are  particularly  frequent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  cavalry  horfes.  They  have  exifted  at  all  times  •, 
but  the  prefent  fyftem  of  manoeuvres  renders  them  much 
more  common  than  formerly  •,  they  are  a  fpecies  of  en- 
demial  diforders,  which  alarm  many  regiments,  and 
make  them  dread  the  confequences.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  they  may  be  avoided  in  a  great  degree, 

1.  By  taking  no  horfe  into  a  regiment  under  four 
years  old,  and  thofe  only  which  are  well  formed. 

2.  By  giving  them  forage  of  good  quality. 

3.  By  airing  them  in  the  liable,  and 

4.  By  avoiding  to  put  them  in  a  fweat,  which  is  a 
ftate  contrary  to  nature.  This  forced  perfpiration  drie3 
up  and  impoveriffies  the  blood,  fpoils  the  finer  fibres, 
the  veffels  lofe  their  re-a61ion  ;  hence  the  ftagnation  of 
the  humours,  which  produce  tumours  and  farcy.  It 
would  be  advifable  then  to  avoid  accidents  after  a  re¬ 
petition  of  military  exercifes  by  walking  the  horfes 
quick,  and  afterwards  (lowly,  until  they  have  regained 
their  natural  warmth.  By  this  means  a  rrpercuffion  of 
the  humours  may  be  avoided.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a 
horfe  (hould  neither  be  watered,  fed,  or  dreffed  while 
fweating  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  mud  be  put  into  the 
liable,  take  off  the  faddle,  rub  him  down  with  draw, 

and  cover  him  with  a  cloth  *  Veterina¬ 

rian's  Poc¬ 
ket  Manual, 
p.  11. 
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IN  treating  of  the  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure 
of  the  difeafes  that  affeft  domeftic  animals,  we  (hall 
firft  deferibe  the  ufual  forms  in  which  they  are  adminif- 
tered,  with  the  moll  approved  methods  of  exhibiting 
each,  in  the  various  cafes  to  which  they  are  applicable. 
"We  (hall  then  enumerate  the  remedies  themfelves,  ar¬ 
ranged  under  certain  heads  or  claffes,  as  is  ufually  done 
by  writers  on  the  materia  medica  ;  for  the  fake  of 
bringing  together  under  one  view,  thofe  articles  which 
are  fuited  to  the  fame  purpofes.  We  (hall  not  at  pre- 
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fent,  however,  deferibe  the  articles  made  ufe  of,  as 
mod  of  them  are  employed  in  general  medicine,  and 
a  particular  account  will  be  given  of  them  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Materia  Medica.  Our  objtfl  here  will  be  to 
point  out  the  dc  fes  required  for  the  animals  of  whole 
difeafes  we  are  about  to  treat ;  and  the  particular  cafes 
to  which  they  are  adapted.  To  each  clafs  we  (hall  lub- 
join  a  number  of  receipts  to  which  w-e  (hall  have  oc¬ 
cafion  to  refer,  when  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  the 

difeafes.  _ 
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1  be  mod  ufual  forms  in  which  medicine  is  exhibited, 
to  horfes  and  cattle,  are  thofe  of  powder,  ball,  drench, 
clyfter,  ointment,  poultice,  and  fomentation. 

Powders. 

There  are  not  many  fubftances  which  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  adminiftered  in  form  of  powders;  for  as  it  is 
neceffary  to  mix  thefe  with  the  food  of  the  animal,  they 
mull  of  courfe  be  compofed  of  fuch  articles  as  do  not 
impart  to  the  food  any  very  flrong  or  difagreeable  tafte, 
Thefe  fubilances  chiefly  given  in  the  form  of  powders 
are  antimony,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  fome  of  the  aromatic 
feeds,  &c.  They  Ihould  be  reduced  to  the  fined 
powder,  and  Ihould  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  corn 
or  bran  that  is  placed  before  the  animal.  Thofe 
powders  which  do  not  readily  diffolve  in  water,  fuch  as 
antimony,  fulphur,  and  the  powder  of  feeds,  Ihould  be 
moiftened  before  mixing  with  the  food,  as  in  this  way 
lefs  of  the  medicine  will  be  wafted.  Emetic  tartar, 
and  all  articles  that  require  to  be  given  in  a  fmall  de¬ 
terminate  dofe,  cannot  properly  be  adminiftered  in 
this  form. 

In  giving  powders  mixed  with  the  food  of  horfes, 
much  will  depend  on  the  delicacy  of  the  animal’s  tafte, 
and  on  the  (late  of  his  flomach  at  the  time.  Some 
horfes  will  readily  take  their  food  mixed  with  medi¬ 
cinal  powders,  while  others  refufe  every  article  offered 
to  them  in  this  form.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  or  when 
the  medicine  thus  adminiftered  appears  to  difagree  with 
the  animal’s  ftomach,  this  mode  of  giving  it  muft  not 
be  repealed  ;  but  the  medicine  muft  be  adminiftered 
in  fome  other  form. 

Powders  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed  externally  either 
to  fores  and  ulcers,  or  blown  into  the  eyes. 

Balls. 

The  form  of  ball  or  bolus  is  one  of  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  in  which  internal  medicines  are  adminiftered  in 
farriery.  It  is  txtremely  convenient,  as  there  are  very 
few  articles  that  do  not  admit  of  being  given  when 
mixed  up  into  a  ball ;  as  they  are,  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  animal’s  throat,  more  eafily  admi¬ 
niftered  than  any  other  form  that  can  be  given  by 
the  mouth.  Some  articles,  however,  efpecially  fuch  as 
eafily  evaporate  at  the  ufual  temperature  of  the  air,  as 
ether  and  volatile  alkali,  and  fuch  as  fpeedily  liquefy 
or  deliquefce  by  expofure  to  a  moift  atmofphere,  are 
not  fo  properly  given  in  the  form  of  balls.  Subftances, 
too,  which  require  a  very  large  dofe,  do  not  eafily  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  form,  and  are  beft  given  in  infufion,  or  mix¬ 
ed. with  water  in  the  form  of  a  drench. 

It  is  bell  to  prepare  balls  as  they  are  required,  or  at 
leaf!  not  many  days  before  they  are  needed,  as  by  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air  they  become  hard,  and  do  not  eafily 
diffolve  in  the  ftomach  ;  they  may  even  pafs  through  the 
bowels  nearly  unchanged.  But  what  is  of  ftill  more 
confequence,  giving  a  hard  ball  may  endanger  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  life,  by  its  (licking  in  bis  throat.  Mr  White  fays, 
that  he  has  known  feveral  inftancesof  horfes  being  de- 
ftroyed  in  this  way.  Sometimes  the  horfes  jaws  are  fo 
narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  introducing  the  hand  between 
them.  In  this  cafe,  the  ball  may  be  fi'ed  lightly  on 
the  end  of  a  flick  or  cane,  moderately  pointed  ;  or,  what 
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is  ftill  better,  placed  loofely  in  a  kind  of  cup  fixed  on  Materia 
fuch  a  (lick  or  cane  ;  and  thus  thruft  to  the  back  of  the  Medica. 
throat.  1  - — v— — / 

The  ball  Ihould  be  made  not  round,  but  nearly  of  Mode  of 
the  fhape  of  an  egg,  and  rather  lefs  in  fize.  The  mode  adminifter, 
of  adminiftering  balls  to  horfes  requires  fome  dexteri-  ing  balls, 
ty.  To  give  a  ball  with  eafe,  the  operator  Ihould  ex¬ 
tend  his  fingers  fo  as  to  furround  one  end  of  it,  while 
the  whole  hand  and  the  thumb  oppofite  to  the  finger 
that  furround  the  ball  muft  be  contra&ed  into  as  fmall 
a  fpace  as  poflible,  as  the  fmaller  the  hand  the  greater 
will  be  the  eafe  with  which  the  operation  is  performed, 
both  to  the  farrier  and  the  horfe.  The  animal’s  mouth 
is  ufually  kept  open  by  means  of  an  inftrument  called  a 
balling  iron,  that  is  formed  like  a  ring,  with  an  opening, 
fufficiently  large  to  admit  the  hand,  and  which  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  cloth,  and  placed  between  the  horfe’s  jaws ; 
thus  preventing  him  from  (hutting  his  mouth,  or  hurt¬ 
ing  the  operator  with  his  teeth.  When  the  ball  is 
held  in  this  way,  in  the  right  hand,  the  tongue  of  the 
animal  is  to  be  drawn  out  with  the  left  hand  towards 
the  left  fide,  and  the  ball  is  to  be  adroitly  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  immediately  on  quit¬ 
ting  the  ball,  the  tongue  is  to  be  let  go,  and  the  horfe 
allowed  to  raife  his  head.  The  ball  is  now  in  fuch  a 
fituation  that  it  cannot  be  thrown  back,  and  will  be 
gradually  fwallowed.  In  holding  the  tongue,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  keep  it  pretty  firmly  againft  the  lower  jaw,  as 
this  pofition  greatly  facilitates  the  operation.  Balls 
are  ufually  wrapt  up  lightly  in  paper,  to  prevent  their 
difagreeable  tafte,  but  the  paper  (liould  be  very  thin 
and  delicate,  that  it  may  eafily  give  way  when  the  ball 
enters  the  ftomach.  Wafer  paper,  which  is  employed 
for  adminiftering  bolufes  in  the  human  fubjefl,  would 
be  an  improvement  in  farriery,  which  may  be  eafily 
adopted,  as  it  is  by  no  means  expenfive. 

When  the  balls  are  compofed  of  very  hot  or  ftlmu- 
lating  ingredients,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  horfe  drink 
before  adminiftering  them.  It  is  beft  to  give  the 
drink  firft,  as  horfes  in  particular  will  not  readily 
drink  after  receiving  a  ball.  If  the  ball  has  been  com- 
pofed  of  any  medicine  that  poffeffes  a  corrofive  quali¬ 
ty,  or  is  otherwife  very  irritating,  as  arfenic,  corrofive 
fublimate,  blue  vitriol,  or  the  like,  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  the  animal,  previous  to  the  operation,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fome  mucilaginous  drink,  as  of  water- 
gruel,  or  linfeed  tea. 

When  a  ball  is  properly  adminiftered,  it  gives  the 
animal  very  little  fatigue,  and  may  be  repeated  much 
more  frequently  than  any  other  form  of  medicine.  It 
is  therefore  extremely  convenient. 

The  ingredients  compofing  a  ball  (liould  be  mixed 
up  with  fome  fugary  fubftance,  as  molaffes,  honey,  or 
extraft  of  liquorice  foftened  in  water,  rather  than  with 
any  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubftance,  as  thefe  latter 
foon  become  hard  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

When  a  number  of  balls  of  the  fame  kind  are  made 
at  once,  great  care  (hould  be  taken  in  mixing  the 
ingredients  in  the  mod  accurate  manner,  other- 
wife  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the  aflive  part  of 
the  medicine  will  be  found  in  fome  of  the  balls  than 
in  others. 

Though  we  have  mentioned  the  ufe  of  the  balling 
iron,  in  adminiftering  balls  to  horfes,  fome  grooms  and 
farriers  are  very  expert  in  giving  the  ball  without  this 

iaftrument0 
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Where  this  can  be  done,  it  is  certainly 
Meilica.  preferable,  as  the  ufe  of  the  iron  is  very  apt  to  alarm  a 
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Msttrii  mftrument. 
horfe. 


Drenches. 


Of drufches  This  form  is  chiefly  fuited  to  thofe  remedies  that  are 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  or  which  readily  mix  with  that 
fluid,  and  which  have  not  any  very  difagreeable  tafle. 
Hence  all  mucilaginous  fubftances,  fome  refins,  and 
many  of  the  aromatics,  may  be  given  in  this  form.  It 
is  proper,  in  compounding  a  drench,  that  the  fubftances 
compofing  it  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  each  other. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  oils  or  balfams  are 
given  by  way  of  drench,  without  any  pains  having  been 
taken  to  combine  them  fully  with  the  watery  part  of 
the  medicine  ;  and  when  fubftances  that  would  admit 
of  being  finely  powdered,  are  adminiftered  in  this  way, 
the  careleffhefs  of  grooms  or  farriers  is  too  often  fuch  as 
to  give  them  in  a  very  coarfe  ftate.  In  the  former  cafe 
the  oil  or  balfam  fwimming  in  the  liquid  hangs  about 
the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  animal,  and  by  its  unplea- 
fant  tafte  renders  him  averfe  to  the  repetition  of  the 
medicine  ;  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  re¬ 
medy  is  not  reduced  to  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting  its  full  effeft. 

Mode'of  Drenches  are  ufually  adminiftered  by  means  of  a 
adrainifter-  horn,  which  is  that  of  an  ox  or  cow,  with  the  larger 
ing.  end  cut  into  the  form  of  a  fpout.  Sometimes  when  a 

horn  is  not  at  hand,  a  bottle  is  employed  ;  but  this  is 
very  improper,  as  in  the  horfe’s  ftruggling,  which  of¬ 
ten  happens  in  adminiftering  a  drench,  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  may  be  broken,  and  occafion  much  mifchief. 

In  giving  a  drench  by  means  of  the  horn,  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  tongue  is  to  be  held  down  with  the  left  hand,  as 
in  giving  a  ball  j  and  when  his  head  is  fufficiently 
raifed,  the  drench  is  to  be  poured  cautioufly  into  his 
mouth.  Every  liable  lliould  be  provided  with  a  drench¬ 
ing  horn. 

In  preparing  drenches,  farriers  almoft  always  make 
ufe  of  ale  or  beer,  as  the  menftruum  or  diluent  •,  but 
this  is  often  very  abfurd,  and  can  be  proper  only  in  the 
preparation  of  cordial  drenches.  Thofe  of  a  cooling 
nature  Ihould  be  mixed,  either  with  common  water,  or 
with  fome  mucilaginous  infufion. 

Drenches  are  feldom  given  with  dexterity,  and  thus 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  medicine  is  frequently  fpilt. 
This  circumftance  renders  them  often  very  inconveni¬ 
ent,  particularly  in  cafes  where  there  is  any  fwelling  or 
painful  affeftion  either  of  the  mouth  or  throat.  Under 
fuch  circumftances  it  is  fcarcely  advifable  to  adminifter 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  drench  j  as,  independently 
of  the  refiftance  given  by  the  horfe,  which  will  certain¬ 
ly  wafte  much  of  the  medicine,  the  forcing  of  a  drench 
down  his  throat,  when  it  is  in  an  inflamed  or  irritable 
ftate,  may  be  followed  by  very  unpleafant  confequences. 
Mr  Clark  fays  that  he  has  frequently  obferved  a  Ample 
folution  of  nitre  in  water,  fweetened  with  honey  or 
molaffes,  when  given  in  cafes  fuch  as  we  have  deferibed, 
to  occafion  violent  coughing,  trembling  and  panting, 
infomuch  that  the  poor  animal  was  like  to  drop  down, 
merely  from  the  acute  pain  he  fuffered,  from  a  medicine 
being  adminiftered  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  drench  at 
fuch  a  critical  period. 

Even  the  pofition  in  which  the  horfe’*  head  is  placid 
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to  receive  a  drench  may,  in  thefe  cafe3,  excite  the  moft 
violent  pain,  from  the  diftention  which  the  mufcles  of 
the  throat  undergo,  when  the  head  and  tongue  are  held 
in  fo  awkward  a  fituation. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  drench  is,  that  remedies 
exhibited  in  this  form  produce  their  effeCl  much  more 
fpeedily  than  when  given  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  which 
may  take  a  confiderable  time  to  be  diffolved  in  the 
juices  of  the  ftomach.  Drenches  are  therefore  particu¬ 
larly  fuited  to  urgent  cafes,  in  which  it  is  neceflary  to 
give  immediate  relief. 

Clysters. 
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This  form  is  fuited  to  a  great  variety  of  purpofes,  of  cfyften. 
and  is  not  adminiftered  fo  often  as  with  propriety  it 
might  be  given.  Not  only  purges,  which  are  very 
commonly  adminiftered  in  this  way,  but  alfo  every  clafs 
of  remedies,  may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter. 

The  clyfter  Ihould  be  compofed  of  no  fubftances  that 
are  not  either  entirely  foluble  in  water,  or  may  be  fo 
thoroughly  mixed  with  any  watery  fluid,  as  to  pafs  rea¬ 
dily  through  a  flender  tube. 

The  inftrument  employed  for  adminiftering  a  clyfter 
is,  as  in  the  human  fubjeCl,  a  pipe  and  bladder,  but 
the  bladder  Ihould  be  that  of  an  ox,  and  of  the  largeft 
fize  j  to  the  extremity  of  which  muft  be  fitted  a  pewter 
pipe  about  a  foot  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  having  the  extremity  which  is  to  enter  the  gut 
made  completely  fmooth,  that  it  may  not  injure  the  in¬ 
ternal  coat  of  the  bowel.  1 57 

Previous  to  adminiftering  a  clyfter,  it  is  often  necef-  Back-r»k> 
fary  to  free  the  great  gut  from  a  quantity  of  hardened  lnK* 
excrement  which  it  may  contain.  This  is  belt  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  the  hand,  and  the  operation  is  call¬ 
ed  raking ,  or  bach-raking.  The  hand  is  eafily  intro¬ 
duced,  as  the  diameter  of  the  great  gut  is  in  the  horfe 
very  large.  Care  muft  be  taken  before  introducing  the 
hand,  to  greafe  it  well  with  oil  or  hogs  lard,  and  to 
have  the  nails  cut  perfe&ly  clofe,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  gut.  This  mode  of  extracting  the  hardened  excre¬ 
ment  is  frequently  required,  and  will  fucceed  when 
medicine  would  probably  only  ferve  to  increafe  the 
animal’s  diftrefs. 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  employed  for  the  pur-  *5* 
pofe  of  adminiftering  clyfters;  but  fuch  inftruments  are 
exceedingly  improper,  as  their  tubes  are  very  (hort, 
and  they  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  efpecially  if  the 
animal  Ihould  prove  reftlefs  from  pain,  as  frequently 
happens  in  cafes  of  colic ;  where,  as  we  (hall  fee,  cly- 
fters  are  very  frequently  required. 

Clyfters  are  peculiarly  requifite  in  thofe  cafes  where 
medicine  cannot  be  conveniently  given  by  the  mouth  ; 
as  in  locked  jaw,  or  when  there  is  any  obltruCtion  in 
the  throat,  or  wound  of  the  tongue.  In  fuch  circum¬ 
ftances  horfes  may  frequently  be  kept  alive  for  many 
weeks,  by  the  frequent  exhibition  of  nouriflung  clyfters. 


Ointments. 

Ointments  are  employed  in  farriery,  merely  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  fores,  or  in  fome  cafes  of  eruptions  of  the 
fkin.  They  cannot  be  employed  as  in  the  human 
body,  to  introduce  remedies  into  the  fyftem  ;  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hair  that  covers  the  body  of  quadruped*, 
3  O  2  long- 
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long-continued  friction  in  this  way  cannot  eafily  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Poultices. 
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1.  Emetics. 
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It  will  have  appeared  from  our  defcription  of  the 
ftomach  of  the  horle,  that  this  animal  is  in  general  in¬ 
capable  of  vomiting.  Emetics,  therefore,  as  calculated 
for  him,  form  no  part  of  the  veterinary  materia  medica. 

We  do  not  know  that  emetics  are  given  either  to  fheep 
or  cattle,  but  to  dogs  they  may  be  often  given  with 
advantage.  A  few  fubftances,  however,  will  anfwer 
this  purpofe,  as  in  general  a  little  grafs,  or  a  little 
muftard  mixed  with  warm  water,  will  be  fufficient  to 
vomit  a  dog.  The  following  fubftances  may  be  rank, 
ed  in  this  clafs  for  dogs. 


Poultices  are  frequently  employed,  either  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  maintaining  a  long-continued  heat  and  moifture 
about  a  part  in  which  we  are  defirous  to  produce  fup- 
puration,  or  for  correcting  the  unpleafant  fmell  that 
fometimes  arifes  from  foul  ill-conditioned  ulcers  ;  or 
laftly,  they  are  applied  to  check  inflammation.  In  the 
flrft  cafe  they  are  always  applied  warm,  and  (hould  be 
renewed  repeatedly,  till  the  proper  efFt  is  produced  ; 
as  if  old  poultices  are  fuffered  to  remain  long  on  a  fup- 
purating  part,  they  tend  to  check  the  fuppuration  in- 
Head  of  affifting  it.  In  the  twro  latter  cafes  poultices 
are  ufually  applied  cold. 

Poultices  fhould  always  be  compofed  of  fucb  fub¬ 
ftances,  as  admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  foft  mafs,  either 
by  boiling  or  pounding,  as  otherwife  they  would  fret 
and  irritate  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  This 
mud  be  particularly  attended  to  in  fuch  poultices  as 
are  laid  over  large  open  ulcers,  or  any  part  that  is  high¬ 
ly  fenfible. 


Fomentations. 


Thefe  are  intended  to  relax  and  foften  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  in  this  circumftance  they 
nearly  refemble  the  firft  kind  of  poultices,  only  that 
fomentations  are  always  in  a  liquid  form,  being  compo¬ 
fed  of  fome  infufion  or  decoCtion  of  herbs.  The  mode 
of  applying  a  fomentation  is,  by  wetting  a  large  flan¬ 
nel  cloth  in  the  warm  liquor,  wringing  it  flightly,  and 
then  applying  it  as  warm  as  can  eafily  be  borne  over 
the  part  to  be  fomented. 

In  the  following  lift  of  the  articles  of  the  veterinary 
materia  medica,  we  (hall  call  the  fubftances  by  thofe 
names  by  which  they  are  ufually  known  to  the  common 
people  ;  but  we  (hall  add  by  way  of  fynonyms  the 
fcientific  names,  as  derived  from  the  modern  fyftems  of 
natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry.  In  fixing  the  dofes  of 
each  article,  we  (hall,  unlefs  particularly  mentioned  to 
the  contrary,  only  fpecify  the  dofe  proper  for  horfes 
and  cattle  ;  but  it  would  be  proper  for  the  reader  to 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  the  dofe  for  a  (heep  or  a 
dog  will  be  about  one-half  or  one-third  of  that  for  a 
horfe  or  cow. 

In  claffing  the  remedies  we  (hall  adapt  the  arrange¬ 
ment  given  in  a  late  compendium  of  the  materia  medi¬ 
ca.  Mod  writers  on  the  materia  medica  of  horfes, 
have  arranged  their  articles  in  alphabetical  order.  Mr 
White  has  done  this,  in  his  excellent  veterinary  mate¬ 
ria  medica  and  pharmacopeia.  Such  an  arrangement 
does  very  well,  if  intended  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a 
dictionary  j  but  for  practice,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
articles  clafled  according  to  the  fenfible  effeCts  which 
they  appear  to  produce  in  the  fyftem  ;  as  in  this  way 
the  praCtitioner  has  before  him  all  thofe  remedies  that 
are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  may  feleCt  from  among 
them  fuch  as  he  thinks  will  belt  fuit  the  particular  cafe 
that  he  has  in  hand. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  weight  in¬ 
tended  in  this  part  is  troy  weight  divided  according  to 
the  apothecaries,  and  the  meafure  Englifh  wine  mea- 
fure. 


a.  Antimony.  Sulphur  et  of  Antimony. 

Emetic  Tartar.  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and 
Potafh . 

Dofe  from  two  to  four  grains. 

b.  Antimonial  Powder.  Oxide  of  Antimony  with 
Phofphate  of  Ltme.  James's  Powder. 

Said  to  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  dif- 
temper. 

Dofe  from  eight  to  ten  grains,  repeated  every  three 
or  four  hours,  according  to  the  evacuation  produced. 

c .  Mercury. 

Turbith  Mineral.  Yellow  Sulphate  of  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Ufed  alfo  for  the  diftemper,  and  in  cafes  of  recent 
poifoning. 

Dofe  about  half  a  drachm.  Alfo  recommended  in 
canine  madnefs. 


Receipt. 
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1.  Take  of  turbith  mineral,  five  grains 
And  emetic  tartar,  one  grain. 
Give  in  a  little  milk  after  bleeding. 


2.  Expectorants. 


255 


Thefe  are  remedies  that  are  calculated  to  produce  or  Expedler- 
keep  up  a  difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  or  wind- ants, 
pipe,  and  are  thus  fuited  to  relieve  coughs  and  thicknefs 
of  wind  or  afthma. 


a.  Ammoniac.  Gum  Ammoniac. 

A  gum-refin.  Dofe  from  three  to  five  drachms,  in 
the  form  of  a  ball.  Commonly  combined  with  fquill,  or 
fome  other  powerful  expeCtorant,  preceded  by  a  pur¬ 
ging  medicine.  Particularly  fuited  to  chronic  coughs. 

b.  Asafoetida.  Ferula  Afafatida.  Lin. 

A  gum  refin  ;  dofe  about  half  a  drachm,  in  a  ball. 


c.  Balsam  of  Peru.  Myroxilon  Peruiferum.  Lin. 
Dofe  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  combination  in  a 
ball,  afiifted  with  other  expectorants.  In  chronic 
coughs. 


d.  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  Copaifera  bafamum.  Lin. 
Dofe  about  an  ounce,  in  the  fame  form  and  cafes  as 
the  laft. 


e.  Balsam  of  Sulphur. 

Dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 


/  Barbadoes 
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Materia  f  BaRBADOES  Tar.  "Petroleum  Barbadenfe.  Lin. 
Medica.  Employed  fometimes  in  chronic  cough  ;  but  not  fo 
good  as  other  expe&orants. 

^.Garlic.  Allium  fativum.  Lin. 

The  cloves  of  the  root  beaten  to  a  pafle  ;  dofe  from 
one  to  two  ounces  ;  made  into  a  ball  with  liquorice 
powder,  or  boiled  in  water  into  a  drench.  In  fimilar 
cafes.  . 

h.  Squill.  Scilla  maritima.  Lin. 

Dried  root  powdered  ;  dofe  about  a  drachm,  in  a 
ball,  with  other  mild  expectorants. 

i.  StoraX.  Stijrax  officinale.  Lin. 

Strained  ftorax.  Dofe  two  drachms,  in  a  ball.  As 
a  fubftitute  for  balfam  of  Tolu,  in  obltinate  coughs. 

Receipts  for  Expectorants. 

Beceipts.  2.  Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  three  drachms  ; 

Caftile  foap,  two  drachms ; 

Powdered  fqulll,  a  drachm. 

Mix  with  honey  or  molaffes  into  a  ball. 

3.  Take  of  camphor,  powdered  fquill,  each  a 

drachm  ; 

Balfam  of  copaiva,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  two  drachms. 

With  honey,  mix  into  a  ball. 

4.  Take  of  balfam  of  fulphur,  4  ounces ; 

Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  anifeed,  two  drachms  ; 

Powdered  liquorice  root,  enough  to  make  a  mafs, 
to  be  divided  into  balls,  each  weighing  about 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  for  a  dofe. 

5.  Take  afafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Powdered  ginger,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 
Prepared  ammonia,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Honey,  8*c.  enough  to  make  a  ball. 


3.  Sudorifics. 

Sudorifics.  Thefe  are  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended,  either  to 
keep  up  or  bring  back  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  or  to 
excite  profufe  fweating.  They  are  alfo  called  diapho¬ 
retics.  See  Materia  Medica. 

Few  medicines  are  employed  in  farriery  with  a  view 
to  excite  fweat.  In  the  dog,  it  is  well  known  that 
this  effect  can  fcarcely  be  produced  by  any  means;  and 
in  the  horfe  it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  produce 
any  fenfible  fudorific  effect  by  means  of  medicine. 
This  may  indeed  be  excited  by  violent  exercife  and 
warm  clothing;  but  thefe  are  ill  fuited  to  the  cafes  in 
which  fweating  would  be  mod  defirable.  The  infen¬ 
fible  perfpiration  may,  however,  be  gently  encouraged 
by  feme  powerful  fweating  medicines  ;  and  in  cattle 
thefe  may  not  unfrequently  be  given  with  advantage. 

a.  Ammonia. 

Mindererus’s  Spirit.  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

Recommended  by  Mr  White  as  a  gentle  diaphore¬ 
tic.  Dofe  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  in  form  of  a  drench. 
In  febrile  complaints. 

b.  Camphor.  Laurus  camphora.  Lin. 

Dofe  from  one  to  two  drachms,  in  form  of  a  ball. 
In  fevers. 
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c.  Antimony.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  Materia 

Very  commonly  given  to  horfes  for  the  purpofe  of  Medica, 

improving  the  finenefs  of  their  coat.  Dofe  about  an  v 
ounce,  in  powder,  mixed  with  the  food. 

d.  Emetic  Tartar.  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Pot- 
ajh. 

Dofe  from  one  to  two  drachms  ;  in  a  ball  or  drench. 

Antimonial  Powder.  Oxide  of  Antimony  with 
Phofphate  of  Lime. 

Dofe  about  two  drachms. 


e.  Unwashed  Calx  or  Oxide  of  Antimony. 
Dofe  two  or  three  drachms ;  in  compofition  as  below. 


f.  Nitre.  Nitrate  of  Potufb. 

Dofe  about  one  ounce  in  a  ball,  with  one  or  two 
drachms  of  camphor  ;  or  alone  in  a  drench. 

g.  Opium.  Papaver fomniferum.  Lin. 

Seldom  given  alone,  though  it  might  probably  be 
adminiftered  with  great  propriety,  in  dofes  of  two 
fcruples  to  a  drachm. 


Receipts  for  Sudorifics. 

6.  Take  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Camphor,  a  drachm  and  a  half  ; 

Calomel,  powdered  opium,  a  fcruple  ; 
Molaffes,  enough  to  make  a  ball.  In  fever. 
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Receipts. 


7.  Take  of  unwaffied  calx  of  antimony,  two  drachms ; 

Camphor,  a  drachm  ; 

Opium,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  two  drachms  ; 
Honey  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

In  fever.  To  be  repeated  occafionally. 

8.  Take  of  emetic  tartar,  from  one  drachm  to  two  ; 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  three  drachms; 
Honey  enough  to  make  a  ball. 


9.  Take  osmetic  tartar,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 

Ginger,  two  drachms  ; 

Camphor,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Opium,  a  fcruple  ; 

Oil  of  caraway,  ten  drops. 

Molaffes  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

For  horfes  that  are  hide-bound,  and  have  unhealthy 
looking  coats. 

10.  Take  of  antimonial  powder,  two  drachms ; 

Caraway  feeds  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  a  drachm  ; 

Oil  of  anifeeds,  twenty  drops  ; 

Honey  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

11.  Take  of  unwaffied  calx  or  oxide  of  antimony,  two 

drachms  ; 

Prepared  ammonia,  ginger,  of  each  a  drachm  ; 
Opium,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Powdered  anifeeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Molaffes,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 


4.  Diuretics. 

*dp 

Thefe  are  remedies  that  are  intended  to  produce  a  Diumi« 
more  than  ordinary  difeharge  of  urine.  Sec  Materia 
Medica. 
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Diuretics 
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Diuretics  are  frequently  given  to  horfe?,  not  only  in 
cafes  of  dropfical  fwellings,  efpecially  of  the  legs,  but 
in  greafe,  and  in  many  eruptive  difeafes ;  in  running 
thrulhes,  crack,  or  ulcers  about  the  heels  ;  in  baldnefs 
of  different  parts  of  the  body  •,  and  in  fome  cafes  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  flaling. 

They  are  ufually  given  in  the  form  of  balls,  but 
fome  of  them  by  way  of  powder  mixed  with  the  food. 
Before  exhibiting  diuretics,  bleeding  is  fometimes  re- 
quifite.  Thefe  cafes  will  be  dated  in  their  proper  place. 
It  is  alfo  proper,  during  the  ufe  of  diuretics,  that  the 


animal  ffiould  take  regular  exercife  5  and  occafional 


drink  ffiould  be  given  to  promote  their  operation, 
ufe  of  them  ffiould  not  be  continued  too  long,  as 
are  found  to  produce  confiderable  weaknefs. 


The 

they 


a.  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  See  Expectorants. 

This  medicine,  when  given  as  direfled  under  expec¬ 
torants,  frequently  a£ls  as  a  diuretic. 

b.  Camphor.  See  Sudorifcs. 

Dofe  about  two  drachms,  mixed  with  nitre  in  a  ball. 
In  fpafmodic  difficulty  of  ftaling. 

c.  Nitre.  Nitrate  of  Rotafh. 

Dofe  about  one  ounce,  in  the  form  of  powder,  ball, 
or  drench.  In  fevers  and  ftrangury. 

d.  Potash.  Subcarbonate  of  Rotafh,  or  Vegetable 
Alkali. 

Dofe  a  drachm  or  two. 


e.  Rosin. 

Dofe  from  two  to  four  drachms  repeated  occalionally, 
in  the  form  of  powder,  with  the  food. 

Rofin  is  a  good  diuretic  in  cafes  of  fwelled  legs  and 
greafy  heels,  but  is  feldom  given,  except  to  cart-horfes. 

f  Soap.  Cofile  Soap. 

Dofe  from  two  to  fix  drachms,  in  compofition. 

^.Tobacco.  Nicotiana  tabacum.  Lin. 

Sometimes  given  by  grooms  for  fining  a  horfe’s  coat. 

h.  Turpentine. 

{a.  Common  turpentine. 

b.  Venice  turpentine.  Dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  ;  in  the  form  of  emulfion. 

i.  Oil  or  Spirit  of  Turpentine. 

Dofe  from  one  ounce  to  two. 


Receipts  for  Diuretics. 


12.  Take  of  Caftile  foap,  powdered  rofin,  of  each 
three  drachms  $ 

Nitre,  half  an  ounce  j 
Oil  of  juniper,  a  drachm. 

Firft  beat  the  foap  and  oil  of  juniper  together,  and 
then  add  the  other  ingredients,  to  make  a  ball. 


,13.  Take  of  nitre  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  j 

Camphor,  oil  of  juniper,  of  each  one  drachm  j 
Caftile  foap,  three  drachms. 

Rub  the  camphor  and  oil  together,  then  add  the 
foap  and  nitre,  and  as  much  flour  as  is  fufficient  to 
make  it  into  a  ball. 


Take  of  rofin  and  nitre,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  into  a  powder,  to  be  taken  with  the  food. 
3 


5.  Purges. 


Thefe  medicines  are  well  known.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  confidered  of  two  kinds ;  laxatives,  or  fuch  as 
gently  move  the  bowels,  and  are  intended  merely  to 
empty  them  of  excrement ;  and  purges,  or  fuch  as,  be- 
fides  this  effect,  are  intended  to  ftimulate  the  exhalent 
veffels  of  the  inteftines,  and  produce  a  confiderable  dif- 
charge  of  liquid  ftools,  (fee  Materia  Medica).  As 
either  order  may  in  general  be  given  fo  as  to  produce 
either  of  thefe  effefts,  according  to  the  quantity  in 
which  it  is  adminiftered,  we  ffiall  confider  them  to¬ 
gether. 

Purgative  medicines  are  given  with  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  all  the  domeftic  animals,  in  many  cafes  of 
difeafe,  wffiich  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter.  They  are 
very  commonly,  however,  given  to  horfes,  by  grooms 
and  ordinary  farriers,  by  way  of  alterative  or  preven¬ 
tive  of  difeafe  $  or  in  order,  as  they  think,  the  better  to 
prepare  them  for  fome  unufual  exertion.  The  reafon 
given  for  this  praflice  is,  that  the  horfe  is  foul  in  the 
body,  or  full  of  humours,  and  the  purgatives  are  given 
to  expel  this  morbid  accumulation  of  humours. 

“  This  fort  of  evacuation  (fays  Dr  Bracken,  who  is 
one  of  the  firft  that  pointed  out  the  abfurdity  of  this 
praflice),  fetms  very  much  to  quadraLe  with  the  out¬ 
ward  fenfes,  and  makes  the  ignorant,  part  of  mankind, 
whofe  heads  are  fuller  of  humours  than  their  horfes, 
imagine  that  purging  medicines  carry  off  the  offending 
matter  in  moft  diforders  ;  never  confidering  the  general 
ufe,  which  ought  ftill  to  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.  that  in 
proportion  to  any  one  evacuation  being  heightened  or 
increafed,  moft  or  all  of  the  natural  evacuations  are 
proportionally  diminiftied. 

It  mull  be  remembered  that  the  inteftines  of  the 
horfe  are  exceedingly  long,  and  the  large  inteftines  are 
fo  conftru61ed  as  in  many  cafes  to  retain  the  food  or  ex¬ 
crement  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  Purgative  medi¬ 
cines  given  to  a  horfe  are  often  retained  for  24  or  30 
hours  ;  and  if  thefe  have  been  of  an  irritating  quality, 
it  is  evident  that  the  unneceffary  exhibition  of  them 
may  often  produce  confiderable  mifehief.  Mr  Blaine 
fays,  that  when  horfes  die  after  the  exhibition  of  ftrong 
purges,  which  according  to  him  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cafe,  he  has  always  found  the  large  inteftines  more  or 
lefs  inflamed. 

It  is  found  that  after  giving  a  horfe  a  ftrong  purge, 
he  is  often  incapable  of  returning  to  his  ufual  work  for 
many  days ;  it  is  even  faid  for  a  month.  Hence  it  will 
eafily  appear  how  abfurd  is  the  pradlice  of  thofe  who 
phyfic  their  horfes  without  neceffity.  Mr  John  Law¬ 
rence  is,  however,  ftill  an  advocate  for  purging  horfes 
now  and  then,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  mifehief  done 
by  purges  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coarfenefs  of  the 
medicine,  rather  than  to  its  purging  effefl.  He  de¬ 
clares,  that  after  30  years  experience,  he  has  never 
known  purging  do  harm,  if  the  aloes  employed  was  of 
the  finer  fort. 

Veterinary  praftitioners  differ  with  refpeiff  to  the 
time  of  adminiftering  a  purge.  Mr  Blaine  recommends 
it  to  be  given  in  the  morning,  when  the  horfe  is  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  from  9  or  10  o’clock  to  12  or  I.  1  hen 
a  lock  or  two  of  hay,  or  about  two  handfuls,  is  to  be 
given  him,  and  after  this  he  is  to  have  the  ball,  with  a 
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horn  full  of  warm  ale,  or  water-gruel,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  it.  He  is  then  to  fa  ft  for  another  hour,  when  he  is 
to  be  allowed  the  moderate  ufe  of  hay.  He  Humid 
have  all  his  drink  a  little  warm  ;  ftiould  be  walked  a- 
bout  gently  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
ftiould  have  a  warm  math  at  night.  Next  day  he  is  to 
be  again  moderately  exercifed  at  intervals,  till  the  purge 
begins  to  operate  ;  but  if  the  weather  is  fevere,  he  mult 
be  covered  with  body  clothes,  and  care  mull  be  taken 
not  to  have  the  liable  too  warm  when  he  returns.  Mr 
Clark  recommends  a  math  of  bran  to  be  given  about 
an  hour  before  the  ball,  and  fays  that  in  this  way  he 
has  always  found  the  medicine  to  operate  in  a  gentle 
and  eafy  manner. 

It  is  a  common  pra&ice  with  many  people  to  ride 
their  horfes  very  hard  before  giving  them  a  purging 
medicine,  with  the  view,  as  they  term  it,  to  ftir  up  the 
humours,  which  being  thus  fet  afloat,  will  more  eafily 
be  carried  off  by  the  purge.  To  fay  no  more  with  re- 
fpeel  to  the  abfurdity  of  the  do&rine,  we  may  remark 
that  the  pradlice  itfelf  is  highly  dangerous  as  a  purge 
adminiftered  after  fuch  violent  exercife,  will  feldom  fail 
to  produce  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  fevers,  or  fome 
other  diforder,  which,  though  it  may  not  at  the  time 
prove  fatal,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  bljndneb,  in¬ 
curable  lamenefs,  or  fome  other  diforder  that  may  ren¬ 
der  the  horfe  ufelefs.  Violent  exercife,  after  admini- 
ftering  a  purge,  is  equally  to  be  avoided,  as  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  fweating,  and  thus  countera£l  the  purgative  ef- 
fedl  •,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  it  will  tend  to  increafe  the 
weaknefs  that  feldom  fails  to  be  brought  on  by  pur¬ 
ging 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  obferva- 
tions  on  purging  horfps,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  confidera- 
ble  confequence,  and  as  the  effect  of  indiferiminate 
purging  in  this  animal  is  little  underftood. 


*73  a.  Aloes.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Lin. 

{a.  Socotorine  aloes.  Dofe  from  live  to  nine  drachms, 
b.  Barbadoes  aloes.  Dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce.  • 

Of  thefe  the  latter  is  commonly  employed  for  horfes. 
It  is  belt  given  in  form  of  a  ball,  mixed  with  foap,  as 
preferibed  at  prefent.  In  moft  cafes  where  purges  are 

required. 

b.  Castor  Oil.  Ricinus  communis.  Lin. 

Dofe  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  In  fevers 
and  worms.  Though  Mr  White  fays,  he  has  given  it 
in  the  latter  cafe  without  effefl. 


Chiefly  ufed  to  combine  aloes  and  other  purgatives  Materia 
into  a  ball.  Medica. 

t 

'  i  >  -  ^  " 

h.  Mercury,  or  ^uicljilver. 

i.  Calomel.  Sub-muriate  or  mild  muriate  of  mer¬ 
cury. 

Dofe  from  one  to  two  drachms,  ufually  mixed  with 
other  purgatives. 

In  liver  complaints,  obftinate  cafes  of  greafe,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  dropfical  fwellings  of  the 
hind-legs. 

k.  Glauber’s  Salt.  Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Dofe  about  a  pound.  Bell  given  in  the  form  of  a 
clyfter.  In  fevers,  and  inflammatory  complaints. 

/.  Epsom  Salt.  Sulphate  of  Magnefia. 

As  the  laft. 


Receipts  for  Purges. 

14.  Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  five  drachms  ; 
Caftile  foap,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  caraway,  ten  drops  ; 

Molaffes  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

A  moderate  dofe  for  young  or  delicate  horfes. 
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15.  Take  of  Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  j 
Caftile  foap,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Calomel,  a  drachm  and  a  half  5 
Oil  of  mint,  twenty  drops  ; 
Molaffes  enough  to  make  a  ball. 


16.  Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  two  drachms ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 

Syrup  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

This  is  given  as  a  laxative  by  Mr  White,  who  de¬ 
clares  that  he  never  faw  any  ill  refult  from  giving  Bar¬ 
badoes  aloes,  though  Mr  Blaine  and  Mr  Lawrence  are 
of  opinion,  that  Socotorine  aloes  is  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 


17.  Take  of  water-gruel,  a  gallon  ; 

Glauber’s  fait,  half  a  pound  ; 

Oil  of  olives,  or  linfeed  oil,  a  pint. 

To  be  given  warm  by  way  of  clyfter.  In  fevers  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. 


18.  Take  of  powdered  jalap,  a  drachm  ; 

Powdered  ginger,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
For  dogs. 


c.  Epsom  Salt.  See  Sulphate  of  Magnefia. 

8.  Gamboge.  Stnlagmitis  cambogioides.  Lin. 
Seldom  employed  in  horfes,  though  recommended  by 
Mr  White  as  a  ufeful  medicine  in  worms. 

Dofe  from  two  to  three  drachms,  in  a  ball  with  Caf¬ 
tile  foap. 

e.  Jalap.  Convolvulus ja/apa. 

Dofe  in  the  dog  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

f  Common  Salt.  Muriate  of  Soda. 

Dofe  from  four  to  fix  ounces  in  a  drench,  or  in  a 
larger  dofe  by  way  of  clyfter. 

g.  Soap. 


6.  Errhines. 

Thefe  remedies  are  fuited  to  produce  a  confiderable  Errhmri. 
difeharge  from  thenoftrils,  and  with  this  view  are  fome- 
times  preferibed  to  horfes  in  cafes  of  daggers  or  violent 
headaches.  They  mull,  however,  be  given  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  not  till  after  bleeding  and  other  evacuating 
means  have  been  ufed.  They  are  always  adminiftered 
in  the  form  of  powder,  which  is  blown  up  the  noflrils, 
ufually  through  a  quill. 

a.  AsaraB.vcca.  /Ifarum  F.urojucum.  Lin. 

The  dried  leaves  in  powder. 

The  fnuff,  ufually  fold  by  the  name  of  cephalic 
fnuff,  is  chiefly  compofed  of  afarabacca  mixed  with  f«me 

aromatic 
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Materia  aromatic  herbs,  and  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an 
Medica.  errhine  pretty  well. 

b.  Tobacco. 

Common  fnuff. 

In  affeftions  of  the  eyes. 
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Sialo- 

gogues. 


7.  SlALOGOGUES. 

Thefe  remedies  are  given  with  a  view  of  increafing 
the  flow  of  faliva  or  Haver.  They  are  feldom  employ¬ 
ed  in  veterinary  medicine,  though  it  is  probable  that 
falivation  might  be  produflive  of  good  effefls  in  the 
locked  jaw,  fo  fatal  to  horfes,  and  in  the  difemper  in 
dogs. 


Part  V. 

i.  Olive  Oil.  Materia 

A  principal  ingredient  in  ointments  and  liniments,  Medica. 
and  alfo  frequently  given  by  way  of  drench  or  clyfter. 

t.  Starch. 

Very  ferviceable  by  way  of  clyfler  diffolved  in  warm 
water,  either  to  obviate  acrimony  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  fcouring  ;  or  by  way  of  nourilhment,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  little  opium,  in  cafes  where  food  cannot 
be  given  by  the  mouth. 

/.  Warm  Bath. 

Seldom  employed,  on  account  of  its  inconvenience, 
although  it  would  be  probably  one  of  the  bed  remedies 
in  fpafmodic  complaints. 


a.  Ginger.  Amomum  zingiber. 

Sometimes  tied  about  a  horfe’s  bit  by  way  of  a  maf- 
ticatory,  as  it  is  called. 

b.  Mercury. 

Calomel  is  the  only  mercurial  that  can  properly  be 
employed  to  excite  falivation  in  the  horfe  and  dog-,  and 
it  will  fcarcely  produce  this  effedl,  if  given  by  the 
mouth.  It  is  bed  to  rub  the  gums  with  it  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  till  the  proper  effeft  is  produced.  See 
Stimulants. 


8.  Emollients, 
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Emollients.  Thefe  are  fuch  remedies  as  are  calculated  either  to 
relax  the  body,  or  to  abate  acrimony.  The  former  are 
fometimes  divided  into  diluents  and  relaxants  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  ufually  called  demulcents,  although  diluents  are 
alfo  commonly  given  to  obviate  acrimony. 

a.  Barley.  Hordeum  dijlichon.  Lin. 

The  ufe  of  barley  as  an  article  of  food,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  A  decoflion  of  it  forms  a  part  of  mod 
emollient  drenches  and  clyflers. 

b.  Chamomile.  Anthemis  nolilis.  Lin. 

The  dried  flower.  In  infufion  or  decodtion  by  way 
of  fomentation. 

c.  Gum  Arabic.  Mimofa  nilotica.  Lin. 

In  powder.  Dofe  two  or  three  ounces  or  more,  by 
way  of  a  drench. 

d.  Gum  Dragant.  Ajiragalus  tragacantha. 

In  infufion,  fo  as  to  form  a  mucilage.  In  inflamma¬ 
tory  affedlions  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  or  bladder. 

e.  Hog’s  Lard. 

An  ingredient  in  mod  ointments  and  liniments. 

f.  Linseed.  Linurn  uflatifimum .  Lin. 

In  infufion,  by  way  of  drench  or  clyfler.  In  purging 
or  fcouring. 

g.  Liquorice.  Ghjcyrrhiza  glabra.  Lin. 

The  root  in  infufion,  or  powder. 

Seldom  employed  except  to  render  drenches  more 
palatable,  or  in  powder  to  mix  up  balls. 

h.  Marshmallows.  AftJiea  officinalis.  Lin. 

The  dried  root  in  decodlion,  by  way  of  drench  or 

clyfler.  In  internal  inflammations,  or  irritation  from 
ftrong  purges. 


Receipts  for  Emollients. 
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19.  Take  of  linfeed,  four  ounces  ;  Receipts. 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Infufe  for  l'ome  hours,  and  add  to  the  drained  liquor, 
of  nitre  an  ounce,  honey  fufficient  to  make  a  pa¬ 
latable  drench.  For  two  dofes. 


20.  Take  of  marfhmallow  root  fliced,  four  ounces  ; 

Water  three  pints. 

Boil  together  till  the  liquor  be  reduced  to  a  quart, 
and  to  the  drained  decodlion  add  of 
Powdered  gum  arabic,  an  ounce  ; 

Linfeed  oil,  two  ounces  ; 

Honey  fufficient  to  make  it  palatable.  For  two 
dofes. 

The  above  decodlion,  before  the  other  ingredients 
are  added,  forms  a  good  emollient  fomentation. 

21.  Take  of  flarch,  two  ounces  ; 

Water-gruel,  two  quarts; 

Mix  for  a  clyder. 

To  be  given  frequently  in  fcouring  or  purging. 

If  they  are  not  kept  up  for  a  fufficient  time,  two  or 
three  drachms  of  laudanum  mud  be  added. 


9.  Cooling  Remedies.' 
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Thefe  are  called  refrigerants  by  medical  writers,  and  Cooling  re. 
it  is  fuppofed  that  they  adl  by  diminifhing  the  tempe-me(^‘es- 
rature  of  the  body.  See  Materia  Medica.  They 
are  peculiarly  fuited  to  cafes  of  fever  and  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

a.  Nitre. 

Frequently  employed  in  fevers  and  inflammations, 
except  thofe  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  catarrh.  Dofe 
about  an  ounce,  diffolved  in  water-gruel,  or  fome  mu* 
cilaginous  decodlion,  by  way  of  a  drench. 

b.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Externally,  as  a  lotion,  againd  inflammation. 

c.  Spirit  of  Salt.  Muriatic  Acid. 

May  be  employed  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers,  when 
largely  diluted  with  water  or  water-gruel. 

d.  Sugar  of  Lead.  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Employed  externally,  diffolved  in  foft  water;  byway 

of  lotion  or  embrocation,  for  drains  or  bruifes  ;  and  in 
the  form  of  a  poultice  with  oat  meal,  to  check  inflam¬ 
mation. 


e .  Goulard’s 


Part  V. 
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Materia  e.  Goulard’s  Extract,  or  Vegeto-mineral  water . 
t  Medica.  Is  merely  another  form  of  the  fame  remedy. 

f  Vinegar.  Acetous  acid. 

Employed  externally  in  fimilar  cafes. 

g.  Vitriolic  Acid.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Ufeful  in  fimilar  cafes  with  the  muriatic  acid,  but  re¬ 
quires  to  be  largely  diluted. 

iSo 

Receipts.  Receipts  for  Cooling  Remedies. 


The  root  in  powder,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  •, 
or  in  a  larger  dofe,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  for  a 
drench. 

A  powerful  aftringent  in  cafes  of  purging,  and  re¬ 
commended  in  hemorrhages. 

c.  Galls,  ^uercus  cerris.  Lin. 

Nut  galls. 

In  powder,  infuled  in  boiling  water  as  an  external 
application. 


22.  Take  of  nitre,  an  ounce  ; 

Emetic  tartar,  two  drachms. 

Diffolve  it  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water-gruel,  for 
a  drench. 


d.  Iron.  Muriate  of  Iron. 

A  powerful  aftringent,  though  rarely  employed  in 
veterinary  pra#ice.  It  may  be  given  in  cafes  of  obfti- 
nnte  purging,  or  diabetes,  in  dofes  of  a  drachm  or  two, 
by  way  of  drench. 


4^1 

VTrreria 
Med  ca. 


23.  Take  of  fugar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  j 

Vinegar,  two  ounces  5 
-  Rain-water,  a  quart. 

Diffolve  for  a  lotion. 

24.  Take  offal  ammoniac,  an  ounce  j 

Vinegar,  four  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces ; 

Soft  water,  half  a  pint. 

Diffolve  for  a  lotion. 

Both  thefe  lotions  are  employed  in  external  inflam¬ 
mation. 

25.  Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  two  drachms  j 

Nitre,  an  ounce  ; 

Water-gruel,  a  quart. 

For  a  drench  in  fevers. 

26. *  Take  of  emetic  tartar,  a  drachm  ; 

Glauber’s  fait,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water-gruel,  a  quart. 

In  fimilar  cafes  attended  with  coflivenefs. 

To  be  repeated  every  fix  hours. 

27.  Take  of  extra#  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diftilled  vinegar, 

Olive  oil,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Mix  well  together,  into  a  liniment. 

For  fore  backs. 

28.  Take  of  marlhmallow  ointment,  half  a  pound  ; 

Sugar  of  lead  rubbed  fine,  an  ounce. 

Mix  for  an  ointment. 
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Aftringents  10.  ASTRINGENTS. 


e.  Japan  Earth.  Mimofa  catechu. 

Improperly  called  an  earth,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  ex¬ 
tra#.  Given  in  powder,  from  two  drachms  to  four,  in 
purging  and  diabetes. 

/.  Kino. 

An  extra#  fimilar  to  the  former,  and  adapted  to  fi¬ 
milar  purpofes. 

g.  Logwood.  Hcematoxylon  Campechianum.  Lin, 

Extra#  of  logwood.  Dofe  from  two  to  four  drachms, 

in  a  ball. 

h.  Oak  Bark.  Quercus  robur.  Lin. 

In  powder.  Dofe  about  two  ounces,  in  the  form  of 
a  ball.  Externally  by  way  of  deco#iun. 

r.  Pomegranate.  Punica  granatum.  Lin. 

The  dried  fruit  in  powder.  Dofe  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce.  Chiefly  given  in  the  fcouring  incident  to 
horned  cattle. 

h.  Tormentil.  Tormentilla  ercBa.  Lin. 

The  root  in  the  form  of  deco#ion,  by  way  of  a 
drench.  An  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  in  three 
pints  of  water,  boiled  to  a  quart.  In  fimilar  cafes  with 
the  laft. 

l.  Vitriolic  Acid.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Diluted  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Ufed  externally  by  way  of  lotion,  in  obftinate  cafes 
of  greafe,  and  to  foul  ulcers.  Not  given  to  the  horfe 
internally. 

m.  Zinc. 

White  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


Aftringents  are  fuch  medicines  as  are  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  mufcular  fibres,  and 
thus  to  increafe  its  power  of  a#ion,  or  to  prevent 
morbid  difcharges.  Such  as  are  intended  to  prevent 
unufual  difcharges  of  blood  are  called  ftyptics.  For 
the  a#ion  of  aftringents,  fee  Materia  Medica. 

a.  Alum.  Superfu/phate  of  Alumina  and  Potafh. 

In  powder,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  the 

form  of  drench  or  ball. 

In  purging,  diabetes,  &c.  Externally  by  way  of 
lotion,  or  in  a  fine  powder  fprinkled  on  the  part.  In 
greafe. 

b.  Bistort.  Polygonr/tn  biforta,  Lin. 
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Chiefly  employed  externally,  in  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  and  as  a  lotion  to  foul  ulcers,  and  to  check  inflam¬ 
mation.  Seems  to  have  little  effe#  on  the  horfe,  but 
may  probably  be  given  to  cattle  with  fome  advantage 
in  cafes  of  debility.  , 


Receipts  for  AJIringents. 
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Receipts. 


29.  Take  of  powdered  oak-bark,  an  ounce  j 
Powdered  ginger,  two  drachms  $ 

Opium,  a  drachm ; 

Solution  of  glue,  enough  to  make  the  mat  into 
a  ball. 

In  prnfufe  ftaling,  with  a  drench  of  oak-bark  decoc¬ 
tion  after  it. 

3  p  3«» 
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Part  V. 


Materia  30.  Take  of  kino,  two  drachms ; 

Aledica.  Alum,  half  an  ounce  ; 

““~i  Ginger,  a  drachm ; 

Caftile  i'oap  foftened  with  water,  two  drachms  ; 
Powder  of  oak-bark,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

In  fcouring  or  purging. 
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Strength¬ 
ening  re¬ 
medies. 


31.  Take  of  white  vitriol, 

Sugar  of  lead,  each  one  drachm  ; 

Soft  water,  half  a  pint. 

Mix. 

For  eye-water,  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

xi.  Strengthening  Remedies. 

Thefe  are  commonly  called  tonics  by  medical  wri¬ 
ters.  Many  of  them  are  allringents,  and  have  been 
already  enumerated. 


a.  Galangal.  Maranta  galanga.  Lin. 

The  root  in  powder ;  dofe  about  an  ounce.  In  weak* 
nefs  of  the  ftomach. 

b.  Gentian.  Gentiana  /utea.  Lin. 

The  root  in  powder  ;  dofe  from  half  an  ounce  to  fix 
drachms. 

Extract  or  Gentian.  Dofe,  a  drachm  or  two, 
in  a  bail  in  compofition.  In  indigeftion  and  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach. 

c.  Horse  Chesnut.  Efculus  hippoenfanum.  Lin. 
The  bark  in  powder,  or  its  decoftion.  Dofe  of  the 

powder  about  an  ounce. 

el.  Iron. 

Salt  of  Steel.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Dofe  about  half  an  ounce.  Generally  in  compofitioti. 
In  fimilar  cafes. 


e.  Myrrh. 

A  gum  refin.  Dofe  in  powder,  from  two  to  four 
drachms,  in  a  ball.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and 
general  debility. 

f.  Oak  Bark.  Quercus  robur.  Lin. 

Dofe  in  powder  about  an  ounce. 

In  general  debility,  fucceeding  to  violent  difeafes. 

g.  Peruvian  Bark.  Cinchona  officinalis .  Lin. 

Dofe  of  the  powder  from  one  ounce  to  two.  Sel¬ 
dom  employ  td  in  veterinary  practice  on  account  of  its 
expence.  Said  to  be  inferior  to  many  other  tonics  in 

the  horfe. 

h.  Quassia.  Raffia  excelfa.  Lin. 

The  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  root.  Dofe  in  pow¬ 
der  two  or  three  drachms,  in  a  ball,  or  infufed  in  water 
by  way  of  a  drench. 


32. 


33- 


•34- 


35- 


36. 


Receipts  for  Tonics. 


Materia 

Medica. 


Take  of  powdered  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  two  drachms; 

Honey  or  molafies,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

Take  of  powdered  horfe  chefnut  bark,  an  ounce;.. 
Myrrh,  in  powder  ; 

Caftile  foap,  each  a  drachm  ; 

Water,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

Take  of  powdered  caflia  buds,  a  drachm  ; 

Extraft  of  gentian,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 

Honey,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

Take  of  powdered  oak  bark,  an  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  a  drachm  ; 

Molafies,  enough  to  form  a  ball. 

Take  of  fait  of  ft  eel,  two  drachms  ; 

Infufion  of  quaflia,  (2  drachms  to  a  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter)  a  quart  ; 

DiflTolve  for  a  drench. 

12.  Stimulants. 
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Receipts. 
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Stimulants. 


Thefe  are  fuch  remedies  as  are  fuited  to  increafe  the 
a£fion,  either  of  the  whole  circulating  fyftem,  or  of  fome 
particular  part  or  organ.  They  are  at  prefent  ufually 
divided  into  cliffufble  and  permanent ,  the  former  being 
fuch  as  produce  a  confiderable  ftimulating  effeft,  which 
is  foon  followed  by  a  degree  of  quietnefs  or  torpor,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  that  had  been  adminiftered  ; 
as  wine,  alcohol,  ether,  and  probably  opium  ;  the 
other  fort  being  fuch  as  produce  no  very  confiderable 
effefl,  unlefs  repeatedly  exhibited  for  fome  confiderable 
time. 

Mod  of  the  fiimulants  are  called  cordials  or  aroma - 
tics;  and  under  this  clafs,  we  rank  thofe  medicines 
which  have  been  called  carminatives ,  or  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  expel  wind  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
epifpafics  or  bliftering  fubftances  ;  and  under  this  clafs 
we  may  alfo  reckon  mod  of  thofe  remedies  that  are  call¬ 
ed  alteratives ,  or  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  produce  fome 
change  in  the  conftitution  or  habit  of  body.  The  ftimu¬ 
lating  remedies  employed  in  farriery,  as  in  human  me¬ 
dicine,  are  very  numerous. 


a.  AMMONIA,  or  Volatile  Alkali.  Prepared  Ammonia. 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Dofe  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  in  a  ball 
newly  prepared.  In  the  latter  ftages  of  fever,  attended 
with  great  debility. 

b.  - Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  Water  of  Car¬ 

bonate  of  Ammonia. 

Chiefly  ufed  externally. 

Caufic  Volatile  Alkali.  Water  of  Ammonia. 

tiled  externally  mixed  with  oil  into  a  liniment,  in 
cafes  of  ftrains,  bruifes,  and  fwellings  “of  the  back 
finews. 


i.  Blue  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Recommended  as  a  powerful  tonic,  but  requires  cau¬ 
tion  in  its  life.  Dofe  about  half  a  drachm,  gradually 
increafed  according  to  its  efFeifcs.  A  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  drink  fhould  be  given,  either  before  or  after  it. 
In  cafes  of  debility  that  refill  other  tonics. 


c.  ANISESEED.  Pimpinella  ar.ifum.  Lin. 

The  feed  in  powder.  Dofe  about  an  ounce,  in  a 
ball. 

EJfential  oil  of  anifefeed. 

Dofe  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in  the  fame 
form.  In  flatulency  and  indigeftion. 

d.  Balsam 
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d.  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  See  ExpeSJorants. 

In  flatulent  colic  or  gripes. 

e.  Barbadoes  Tar. 

Externally  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  fweet  oil 
into  an  embrocation.  In  drains  and  bruifes. 


f.  Cantharides,  or  Spanijh  Jlij.  Lytta  vefcatoria. 

Tin&ure  of  cantharides.  Externally  by  way  of  em¬ 
brocation  in  fimilar  cafes. 

Blifters  are  well  known  to  be  thofe  remedies  that  ir¬ 
ritate  the  Ikin  to  which  they  are  applied,  fo  as  to  raife 
the  fcarf-fkin  into  a  bladder  containing  a  watery  fluid, 
which  is  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood.  By  abftra£ting 
this  from  the  general  mafs  of  ciiculation,  they  produce 
an  evacuation,  proportioned  to  their  extent,  from  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  are  thus  extremely 
ufeful  iiT  producing  a  determination  of  blood  from  fome 
neighbouring  and  more  important  part. 

Blifters  are  of  confiderable  ufe  in  veterinary  practice. 
According  to  Mr  White  they  are  very  efficacious  in 
difperflng  callous  fwellings,  the  effects  of  ftrains,  bruifes, 
&LC.  Their  beneficial  effects  are  very  great  in  removing 
the  inflammation  of  fuch  parts  as  are  remote  from  the 
furface.  In  inflammations  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
foot,  they  generally  give  relief  when  applied  to  the 
paftern,  efpecially  if  the  auxiliary  remedies  are  not  ne¬ 
glected,  fuch  as  rafping  the  hoof,  paring  the  foie,  fork¬ 
ing  the  horny  part  of  the  foot  in  warm  water,  or  by  the 
application  of  a  poultice  to  it,  and  adminiftering  a 
purging  medicine.  For  curbs,  wind-galls,  fpavins,  &c. 
no  remedy  is  more  efficacious  than  bliftering.  It  is  alfo 
productive  of  falutary  effects  in  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs.  For  inftance,  wben  the  lungs  are  in¬ 
flamed,  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  difeafed  part 
is  leffened  by  extenfive  bliftering  of  the  tides,  and  con- 
fiderable  relief  is  afforded  in  this  way. 

By  the  unfkilful  treatment  of  broken  knees,  a  callous 
fwelljng  is  often  left  in  the  part,  for  the  removal  of 
which  it  is  always  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  blifter¬ 
ing.  If  blifters  are  freed  from  all  cauftic  ingreoionts, 
and  properly  made,  no  injury  to  the  hair  will  relult 
from  their  application  ;  and  if  one  fhould  fail  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  defined  effect,  the  practice  may  be  followed 
without  danger  till  that  object  is  attained. 


g.  Blue  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Employed  externally  to  foul  ulcers,  either  in  folu- 
tit*n,  or  by  touching  their  edges  with  a  crvftal  of  it  j  to 
produce  healthy  granulations.  Alfo  in  fome  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  eye  by  way  of  lotion. 


h.  Burgundy  Pitch. 

As  an  ingredient  in  ltimulatingointments  and  plafters. 


»'.  Capsicum,  or  Cayenne  Pepper.  Cap.  annuum. 

Lin. 

The  dried  pod  in  water. 

Dofe  about  a  drachm,  in  a  ball,  with  milder  ftirau- 
lants.  In  flatulence  and  indigeftion. 


h.  Caraway.  Canon  carui.  Lin. 

The  feejs  and  their  etfential  oil. 

Dofe  of  the  oil  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in 
a  ball,  as  preferibed  prelently.  In  weakneb  of  the 
ftomach,  flatulence,  and  indigeftion. 


/.  Cassia.  Lnurus  cajfia.  Lin. 

The  bark  and  flowering  buds  in  powder. 

Dofe,  from  one  to  three  drachms.  Ufed  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  many  cordial  medicines.  Chiefly  for  affeclions 
of  the  ftomach. 

m.  Cloves.  Eugenium  caryophyllata.  Lin. 

The  flowering  buds. 

n.  Oil  of  Cloves. 

Dofe,  20  or  30  drops.  In  gripes  and  ficknefs  of  the 
ftomach. 

0.  Cummin.  Cuminum  cyrninum.  Lin. 

The  feeds  and  their  effential  oil. 

In  a  dofe  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  in  fimi¬ 
lar  cafes. 

p.  Oil  of  Cummin. 

Dofe,  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  In  flatulent 
colic. 

q.  FENNEL.  A nelhum  feenicuixm.  Lin. 

The  feeds  in  powder. 

Dofe,  an  ounce  or  two. 

r.  Ginger.  Amomum  zingiber.  Lin. 

The  root  in  powder.  One  of  the  raoft  ufeful  ftimu- 
lants,  and  preferable  to  moll  others  in  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice. 

Dofe,  a  drachm  or  two.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
indigeftion,  and  flatulent  colic. 

s.  Grains  of  Paradise.  Amomum  grana  paradift. 
Lin. 

The  feeds.  Chiefly  employed  as  a  ftimulant  for  cat¬ 
tle,  as  a  cordial. 

Dofe,  from  three  to  fix  drachms. 

/.  White  Hellebore.  Veratrum  album.  Lin. 

The  root  in  powder.  Chiefly  ufed  externally  in 
blifters,  and  for  difeafes  of  the  fliin.  Formerly  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  purge  for  horfes,  but  now  defervedly  exploded, 
as  by  far  too  violent. 

u.  Horse  Radish.  Cochlearia  nrmcracia.  Lin. 

The  frefli  root  in  infufion  or  diililled  water.  In  fla¬ 
tulence  and  indigeftion. 

v.  Mercury. 

Calomel.  Dofe,  from  15  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  In 
farcy,  glanders,  &c. 

Wherever  calomel  or  other  mercurial  preparation* 
are  given,  the  animals  lliould  be  kept  warm,  ftiould 
drink  their  water  a  little  warmed,  and  ftiould  take  re¬ 
gular  exercife  in  dry  weather. 

w.  Corrosive  Sublimate.  Muriate  of  Mercury. 

Employed  internally  in  fnlution,  in  doles  of  about 

15  grains,  gradually  increafed.  In  farcy  and  glanders. 
Externally  by  way  of  lotion,  to  foul  ulcers  and  eruptions 
of  the  (kin. 

No  preparation  of  mercury  feems  to  produce  fo  great 
a  degree  of  weaknefs  in  the  liorfe  as  thi~.  It>  tfftiffs 
mull  therefore  be  carefully  watched  ;  and  betides  the 
regulations  laid  down  above  ;  the  horfe  mull  be  kept 
on  a  more  nourifhing  diet  than  ufual. 

x  Red  Precipitate,  Nitrated  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Externally  to  ulcers,  either  fprinkled  on  their  furface, 
3  p  1  or 
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Materia  or  mixed  into  an  ointment  ;  in  which  latter  form  it  is 
Medic  a.  very  ufeful  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

y.  Nitrate  or  Mercury.  See  Receipts,  N°  49. 

2.  Mint.  Mentha  fitiva.  Lin. 

The  effbntial  oil. 

Dole,  about  a  drachm.  In  weaknefs  of  the  ftoiuach, 

&c. 

a  a.  Mustard.  Sinapi  nigrum.  Lin. 

The  feed  in  powder. 

Externally  mixed  with  water  into  a  pafte,  or  finapifm, 
in  cafes  of  internal  inflammation. 

b  b.  Peppermint.  Mentha  Piperita.  Lin. 

The  eftential  oil. 

Dole,  about  half  a  drachm.  In  fimilar  cafes  with 
mint. 

c  c.  Pepper.  Piper  nigrum.  Lin. 

Dofe,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in  powder. 
In  flatulent  colic. 

d  d.  Spirits.  Whifky ,  Gin ,  or  Brandy. 

Dofe,  from  a  gill  to  half  a  pint.  To  cattle  in  the 
flatulence  proceeding  from  eating  too  much  green 
fuod. 

e  e.  Salt.  Muriate  of  Soda. 

Given  with  good  effedt  to  llieep  in  the  rot. 

ff  Tar. 

Commonly  given  by  country  farmers  to  cattle  when 
hoven  from  clover. 

g  g.  Turpentine. 

Oil  of  Turpentine , 

Dofe,  an  ounce  or  two.  In  flatulent  colic.  Exter¬ 
nally  by  way  of  embrocation.  In  cafes  of  indurated 
fwellings,  flrains,  and  bruifes  ;  and  for  cattle  after  the 
bite  of  the  gad  fly. 
sSd  . 

Receipts.  Receipts  for  Stimulants. 

Cordial  Balls. 

37.  Take  of  caraway  feeds  powdered,  fix  drachms  5 

Powdered  ginger,  two  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  cloves,  15  drops  ; 

Treacle  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

38.  Take  of  powdered  anifefceds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Turmeric,  an  ounce  ; 

Po.vdertd  caffia,  two  drachms ; 

Treacle  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

39.  'l'ake  of  caraway  feeds,  and  grains  of  paradife,  each 

in  ponder,  three  drachms; 

Ginger,  a  dr'chm  ; 

Oil  of  mint,  30  drops  ; 

Honey  enougn  to  form  the  ball. 

Stimulating  Ointments  and  Liniments. 

40.  Take  of  yellow  bahlicon,  half  a  pound  ; 

Red  precipitate  finely  ground,  two  ounces. 

Mix  well  together. 

For  foul  ulcers. 

41.  Take  of  hog’s  lard,  four  ounces  y 

Oil  of  turpentine,  an  ounce. 

Melt  together  on  a  flow  fire. 

In  fimilar  cafes. 


42.  lake  of  oil  of  turpentine, 

Oil  of  olives,  each  two  ounces. 

Mix  for  a  1  iniment. 

For  flrains  and  bruifes. 

43.  Take  of  verdigrife  finely  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Olive  oil,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  turpentine  and  oil  together,  and  whea 
nearly  cold,  add  the  verdigrile. 

For  foul  ulcers. 

44.  Take  of  hog’s  lard,  four  ounces  y 

Bees  wax,  an  ounce  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  three  ounces  ; 

Red  precipitate  finely  ground,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  three  firft  together,  and  whtn  nearly 
cold,  fprinkle  in  the  powder. 

This  is  Mr  White’s  receipt  for  the  digeflive  ointment,, 
commonly  employed  by  farriers  for  drefling  rowels  and 
ulcers. 

45.  Take  of  camphor,  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  ; 

Rectified  ipirit,  four  ounces. 

Difiblve.  For  old  flrains. 

Stimulating  Lotions. 

46.  Take  of  blue  vitriol,  an  ounce; 

Water,  four  ounces  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  10  drops. 

Mix. 

For  fimilar  cafes,  and  for  the  mange. 

47.  Take  of  blue  vitriol,  half  a  drachm  ; 

Water,  half  a  pint. 

Diffolve  for  a  lotion. 

In  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

48.  Take  of  tindlure  of  opium,  two  ounces  ; 

Water,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  for  an  eye  water. 

In  fimilar  cafes. 

49.  Take  of  aquafortis,  two  ounces; 

Quickfilver  one  ounce. 

Diffolve  in  a  gentle  heat,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
fumes. 

This  forms  a  nitrate  of  quiclflver,  and  when  diluted 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  is  one  of  the  belt  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  foot-rot  in  flieep. 

2S7 

13.  AnTISPASMODICS.  •  Antifpaf- 

modies. 

Thefe  are  fuch  re  me  dies  as  are  calculated  to  remove 
fpafmodic  affe£tion«  of  the  mufcles,  or  convulfive  affec¬ 
tions,  and  are  therefore  frequently  employed  in  cafes  of 
locked  jaw,  epilepfy,  &c.  Few  remedies  of  this  clafs 
are  ufed  in  veterinary  pradtice.  Such  as  are  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  below.  They 
generally  confifl  of  ftimulants  or  of  anodyne  remedies. 

a.  Camphor. 

Dofe,  about  two  drachms,  in  a  ball  combined  with 
opium  and  ftimulants.  In  locked  jaw. 

b.  Ether.  Sulphuric  Ether. 

One  of  the  molt  powerful  antifpafraodics. 

Dofe, 
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Ma'eria  Dofe,  about  an  ounce,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water. 
Medica.  This  (hould  be  given  as  expeditioufly  as  poffible,  other- 
— —  wife  much  of  the  ether  will  evaporate.  In  obftinate 
cafes  of  flatulent  colic. 

c.  Ofium. 

Doi'e  a  drachm  or  two.  The  latter  quantity  general¬ 
ly  in  clyfters. 

Tincture,  of  Otium. 

Dole,  fmm  haif  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  repeated  oc- 
cafionally.  In  moft  fpafmodic  complaints. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Dofe,  about  two  ounces.  In  flatulent  colic. 

tS8 

Receipts.  Receipts. 

50.  Take  of  camphor,  a  drachm  ; 

EiTence  of  peppermint,  two  drachms. 

Grind  together,  and  add 
Of  water,  a  pint  ; 

Ether,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix. 

To  be  given  immediately. 

In  violent  cramp  of  the  ftomach. 

51.  Take  of  tin&ure  of  opium,  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  of  juniper,  two  drachms  ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  a  drachm  ; 

Water  a  pint. 

Mix. 


52.  Take  of  tinflure  of  opium,  two  ounces; 
Cold  water  gruel,  a  quart. 

For  a  clyfter. 

To  be  repeated  frequently. 

In  locked  jaw. 
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Anodynes.  1 4.  ANODYNES 


Are  thofe  remedies  which  are  given  for  the  purpofe 
of  procuring  deep,  or  alleviating  pain.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  called  narcotics,  and  many  of  them  are  by  mod 
medical  writers  denominated  fedatives. 

a.  Fox  Glove.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Lin. 

Leaves  in  powder. 

Dofe,  half  a  drachm,  increafed  gradually  according 
to  it'  effefL  In  violent  internal  inflammations  and 
dwelling  of  the  leg'. 

b.  Hemlock.  Conium  niaculatum,  Lin. 

Leaves  in  powder. 

D  pfe,  about  a  drachm,  gradually  increafed. 

F.xtracl  of  Hemlock. 

Dofe,  about  a  drachm. 

In  obflinate  coughs  attended  with  irritability, 

c.  Henbane.  Fhjofcyamus  niger.  Lin. 

The  leaves  in  powder,  or  the  feeds. 

Dofe,  about  a  drachm. 

F.xtracl  of  Henbane. 

Dofe,  about  a  drachm. 

A  folution  of  this  f  xtraft  has  been  found  ufcful,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  eye,  in  chronic  inflammation. 

rf.  Hop.  Humulus  lupulus.  Lin. 

The  dried  cones  in  powder. 
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Dofe,  a  drachm  or  two,  in  a  ball.  Materia 

The  hop  has  been  (hewn  to  be  a  powerful  narcotic,  Medica. 
and  has  fucceeded  in  producing  fleep  in  fome  cafes  v 
where  opium  has  failed.  It  has  not  yet  been  introdu¬ 
ced  into  veterinary  practice  ;  but  we  think  it  deferves 
a  trial,  as  being  much  cheaper  than  opium. 

e.  Opium. 

Dofe,  about  a  drachm  by  the  mouth,  and  two  drachms 
in  a  clyfter. 

f.  Poppy.  Papaver fomniferum.  Lin. 

The  dried  heads  boiled  in  water,  by  way  of  fomen¬ 
tation. 
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Receipts.  Receipt*. 


53.  Take  of  opium,  a  drachm  ; 

Powdered  anifefeeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Caftile  foap,  two  drachms  ; 

Molalfes,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

54.  Take  of  camphor,  a  drachm  and  a  half  ; 

Opium,  a  drachm  ; 

Ginger,  two  drachms; 

Honey,  enough  to  form  the  ball. 

55.  Take  of  tindlure  of  opium,  two  drachms ; 

Decoftion  of  poppyheads,  a  quart. 

Mix  for  a  clyfter. 

36.  Take  of  extraft  of  hemlock,  two  drachms ; 
Peppermint  water,  half  a  pint ; 

Ether,  half  an  ounce. 

DiiTolve  the  extract  in  the  water,  and  add  the  ether 
at  the  moment  of  exhibition. 

For  a  drench. 

In  putrid  fever,  or  gangrene. 


57.  Take  of  bruifed  poppyheads,  four  ounces  ; 
Hemlock  leaves  green,  a  large  handful. 

Boil  gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  about  an  hour, 
and  ftrain  the  decodlion. 

In  wounds  and  bruifes  attended  with  confiderable  ir¬ 


ritability. 


15.  Worm  Medicines. 
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Worm  me¬ 
dicine*. 


There  are  few  cafi  s  in  which  worm  medicines  are 
given  in  veterinary  praflice.  In  the  horfe  they  are  fel- 
dom  required,  and  do  not  often  prove  effectual.  In  the 
dog,  indeed,  they  have  been  applied  more  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  may  be  ufed  with  more  probability  of  fuccefs. 
The  remedies  of  this  clafs  are  generally  of  two  kinds, 
either  fuch  as  are  violent  purgatives,  and  in  this  way 
expel  the  worms  by  the  violence  of  their  operation;  or, 
they  are  fuch  as  act  mechanically  on  thefe  animals,  ir¬ 
ritating  and  tearing  their  tender  bodies,  and  thus  for¬ 
cing  them  to  rtlinquifti  their  fituation. 


a.  Castor  Oil. 

Dofe,  about  half  a  pound. 


b.  Gamboge. 

Dofe,  two  or  three  drachms  in  a  ball. 


c.  Mercury.  Calomel. 

Dofe  for  a  horfe,  two  or  three  drachms  ;  for  a  dog, 
about  half  a  drachm,  in  a  ball  with  purgatives. 

d.  Salt. 

Dofe, . 
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Qiemical 

remedies 


Dofe,  from  four  to  fix  ounces,  in  a  drench,  or  double 
the  quantity  by  way  of  clyfter. 

Said  to  have  proved  frequently  fuccefsful  in  expelling 
worms,  when  followed  by  a  brilk  purgative. 

e.  Sal  Indus. 

A  fait  lately  procured  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  faid  to 
be  fuccefsful  in  expelling  bots  from  horfes ;  but  Mr 
W  hite  thinks  that  other  worms  have  been  miftaken  for 
bots,  in  the  cafes  where  it  has  been  fuccefsful. 

Dofe,  about  four  or  five  ounces  in  a  drench. 

f  Tin.  Powder  rf  Tin. 

Dofe,  abotit  an  ounce,  mixed  with  honey. 

This  promifes  to  be  one  of  the  mod  effectual  medi¬ 
cines  in  cafes  of  tape-worm,  that  are  fo  common  to 
dogs. 

Receipts . 

58.  Take  of  calomel,  jalap,  each  half  a  drachm  ; 

Honey  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

For  dogs. 

-59.  Take  of  tin  powder, 

Quickfilver,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Grind  together  till  they  be  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then 
add  enough  of  fugar  to  form  a  powder,  to  be  made 
up  into  a.ball  with  eaftile  foap,  foftened  with  water. 

60.  Take  of  fai  T.dus,  four  ounces  ; 

Alum,  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  a  pint. 

Difiolre  for  a  drench.  For  the  bots  in  horfes.. 

16.  Chemical  Remedies. 

Many  remedies  are  given  internally,  or  applied  ex¬ 
ternally,  which  feem  to  aft  merely  chemically,  either 
by  combining  with  an  acid  or  alkali,  and  thus  neutra¬ 
lizing  it,  by  checking  putrefaftion,  or  correfting  the 
ill  fmell  that  is  produced  by  it ;  or,  in  external  appli¬ 
cations,  by  deftroying  or  corroding  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  This  clafs  will  therefore  compre¬ 
hend, 

1.  All  thofe  medicines  that  have  been  called  antacids 
or  abforbents ,  which  are  given  to  correft  acidity  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels. 

2.  Anta/kalines ,  or  thofe  acid  fubftances  that  are 
given  more  rarely  to  correft  alkalefcence. 

3.  Antifeptics ,  or  thofe  that  are  fuppofed  capable  of 
obviating  putrefaftion. 

4.  Caujlics  or  efcharotics,  which  are  intended  to  cor¬ 
rode  the  Ikin,  or  to  take  down  fungous  or  proud  fifth  jn 
ulcers. 

a.  Alum. 

Burnt  Alum. 

Sometimes  applied  to  ulcers,  to  wear  down  proud 
fifth. 

b.  Ammonia. 

Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  Water  of  Ammonia. 

Dofe,  a  drachm  or  two,  in  a  drench,  for  acidity  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

c.  Antimony. 

Butter  of  Antimony.  Muriate  of  Antimony. 

Sometimes  applied  to  foul  ulcers.  A  violent  cauftic. 

a.  Charcoal. 
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Given  internally  in  powder,  to  correft  the  bad  fmell  Materia 
in  violent  purging  ;  and  when  powdered  fine,  may  be  Medica. 
fprinkled  on  large  (linking  fores,  with  the  fame  inten- ' 

;  tion. 

e.  Lime. 

Lime-water.  Dofe  about  a  quart,  in  acidity  of  the 
Itomach. 

f  Chalk. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 

Dofe,  an  ounce  or  two. 

In  violent  purging  attended  with  acidity. 

g.  Silver. 

Lunar  Cauf  ic.  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Employed  to  eat  down  proud  flefh,  or  dftlroy  horny 
excrefcences. 

h.  Spirit  of  Salt.  Dofe  about  two  drachms, 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  water  by  way  of  drench. 

i.  Vinegar. 

Given  internally  as  an  antifeptic,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  or  ufed  externally  to  wafh  foul 
ulcers. 

1.  Vitriolic  Acid: 

Dofe,  a  drachm  or  two,  as  under  fpirit  of  fait. 

/.  Yeast  or  Barm. 

Employed  to  make  fermenting  poultices  in  cafes  of 
fiinking  ulcers. 

Receipts. 

61.  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  an  ounce  ; 

Powdered  ginger,  two  drachms; 

Honey  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

In  purging  attended  with  griping. 

62.  T.  ake  of  purified  foda  in  powder, 

Powdered  gentian  root,  each  two  drachms; 

Powdered  caflia,  a  drachm  ; 

Treacle  enough  to  form  a  ball. 

In  indigeftion,  with  acidity  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

63.  Take  of  charcoal  in  powder, 

Powdered  oak  bark,  each  an  ounce  ; 

Treacle  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

In  violent  purging,  producing  very  fetid  ftoole. 

64.  Take  of  oat  meal, 

Powdered  charcoal,  of  each  four  ounces  ; 

Thin  yeaft,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  a  poul¬ 
tice. 

To  be  applied  to  foul  ulcers. 

65.  Take  of  aquafortis,  an  ounce, 

Filings  of  copper,  half  an  ounce. 

Dilfolve  in  a  gentle  heat,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
fumes. 

For  a  cauftic,  in  cancer  of  the  foot.  It  mav  be 
made  into  an  ointment  for  the  lame  purpofe,  by  mixing 
with  hogs  lard. 

66.  Take  of  frelh  burnt  quicklime  powdered, 

Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  a!  the  time  of  ufirg. 

A  mild  cauftic^  ufeful  in  deftroying  parts  of  the  Ikin 
where  neceflary, 
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Materia  67.  Take  of  corrofive  fublimate,  half  a  draclmi  j 
MeJica.  Ardent  fpirits,  two  ounces. 

- v - '  Diffolve  for  a  lotion. 

Ufeful  as  an  application  to  the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 


29S 
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17.  Miscellaneous  Remedies. 
a.  Eggs.  The  Yolk. 

Sometimes  employed  among  the  common  farriers  as 
a  remedy  for  broken  wind,  but  appear  to  be  ufeful  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  combining  oily  fubftances  with  water. 


b.  Elecampane,  Enu!a  helenium.  Lin. 

The  root  in  powder.  In  the  form  of  ointment  for 
the  itch  or  mange. 

c.  Glass. 

Powdered  glafs  is  fometimes  blown  into  the  eyes  of 
horfes,  to  remove  {peeks  on  the  cornea. 


d.  Lead. 

White  Lead.  While  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Sometimes  ufed  by  way  of  ointment  in  fome  difeafes 
of  the  lkin. 


e.  Diachylon  Plaister.  Litharge  P/aifler. 
Employed  in  making  charges  or  {Lengthening  plan¬ 
ters. 


f.  Bays.  Laurus  nobi/is.  Lin. 

Oil  of  Bay. 

Sometimes  ufed  in  ointments  for  the  mange. 

g.  StaVESACRE.  Delphinium faphifagria.  Lin. 
The  feeds  in  powder.  Employed  to  deftroy  vermin, 

being  fprinkled  on  the  lkin. 

h.  Zinc. 

White  flowers  cf  Line.  While  Oxide  of  Line. 

In  ointment,  to  (ores  and  ulcers. 

Calamine.  Impure  Carbonate  of  Line. 

Employed  to  make  the  common  brown  cerate. 

Receipts.  Receipts. 

68.  Take  of  fulphur  vivura  finely  powdered, 

Powdered  elecampane  root,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Hogs  lard,  enough  to  form  an  ointment. 

For  the  mange. 

69.  Take  of  fulphur  vivum  pow’dered,  four  ounces ; 

Salt  butter,  fix  ounces  ; 

Train  oil, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  each  one  ounce. 

Mix  well  together  into  an  ointment. 

Thefe  two  ointments  are  ufeful  applications  in  the 
mange. 

70.  Take  of  hogs  lard,  four  ounces  j 

Tar,  two  ounces. 

Melt  together  into  an  ointment. 

Employed  to  anoint  the  backs  of  (keep  or  cattle, 
when  bitten  by  the  gad-fly. 

71.  Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  four  ounces  $ 

Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces  j 
Bees  wax,  two  ounces  j 
Red  lead,  four  ounces. 

Melt  the  pitch,  tar,  and  wax  together,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  nearly  cold,  ft ir  in  the  red  lead,  and 
continue  ftirring  till  it  is  firm. 

This  is  Mr  White’s  receipt  for  making  charges,  or 
flrengthening  plaifters. 

In  cafes  of  wind-galls  and  old  ftrains. 


Before  concluding  this  part,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  Mateiia 
a  few  obfervations,  on  the  cuftom  that  prevails  fo  much  Mcdica. 
among  grooms  and  farriers,  ot  adminiftering  medicine 
to  horfes,  by  way  of  prefer vatives  of  health,  or  prevent-.™*., 
ives  of  difeafe.  It  is  very  common  among  thefe  gentle-  o{  ^ving 
men  to  bleed  or  phyfic  a  liorfe  at  leaf!  twice  a-year,  viz.  medicines 
in  the  fpring  and  fall,  though  he  be  in  never  fuck  tohorfesun* 
good  health,  or  good  condition  ;  to  give  him  fulphur  r*ece^ar‘1)r’ 
and  antimony  now  and  then  to  keep  his  coat  fine  ;  and 
to  adminifter  a  cordial  ball,  or  a  dofe  of  diapente  oc- 
cafionally  to  improve  his  appetite.  If  he*  is  to  undergo 
any  unufual  exertion,  as  riding  or  hunting,  it  is  judged 
neceffary  by  thefe  fagacious  pra&itioners  to  prepare  him 
for  the  work,  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  fweating  be¬ 
low  a  load  of  body  clothes  in  a  clofe,  hot  liable.  In 
purfuingthis  cuftom,  they  indeed  only  imitate  what  they 
pradlife  on  themfelves  on  fimilar  occafions.  As  they 
deem  it  neceffary  to  have  themfelves  bled  every  fpring 
and  fall,  or  once  a-quarter,  to  take  phyfic  once  a-month, 
and  to  fweat  themfelves  to  make  them  ride  or  run  more 
lightly  in  a  jockey  match,  they  naturally  conclude 
that  their  horfes  {hould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  fhould  undergo  the  fame  preparation. 

If  an  animal  is  in  a  perfedl  Hate  of  health,  nothing 
more  is  required  to  render  him  capable  of  performing 
the  functions  for  which  he  is  intended.  It  is  only  when 
there  appears  fome  derangement  of  the  fyltem,  or  when 
the  Hate  of  the  body  is  fuch  as  to  threaten  the  attack  of 
fome  dangerous  difeafe,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  call  in 
the  afiiftance  of  medicine.  We  {hall  foon  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  to  fhew  how  the 
threatened  danger  is  to  be  avoided.  It  mud  be  re-, 
membered  that  thofe  fubftances  that  are  called  medi¬ 
cine,  are  fuch  as  produce  fome  effect  on  the  body,  that 
is  in  general  either  unnatural,  or  is  greater  than  what 
commonly  takes  place  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  health.  It 
then  we  give  medicines  to  an  animal  in  this  healthy 
ftate,  we  either  excite  the  organs  to  fome  unufual  exer¬ 
tion,  or  we  check  thofe  exertions  that  are  natural  and 
healthy  ;  and  in  either  cafe,  we  muft  do  harm.  Befides 
the  cuftom  of  giving  medicines  when  they  art  unnecef- 
fary,  renders  them  lefs  efficacious  when  they  areabfolute- 
ly  required,  to  ward  off  or  obviate  any  diliaft.  It  is 
found  that  mod  remedies,  when  employed  habitually, 
require  to  be  increafed  in  quantity  in  order  to  produce 
the  fame  effeft,  and  if  continued  too  long  they 
fometimes  ceafe  to  produce  their  iffe&atall.  With 
refpeft  to  fome  remedies,  it  is  found  that  their  habitual 
ufe  is  attended  with  dangerous  confequences.  Frequent 
bleeding  tends  to  produce  fatnefs,  and  a’ plethoric  ftate 
of  the  body  ;  the  frequent  ufe  of  cordials  and  aftringents 
ftimulates  the  circulation  too  much,  and  produces 
fuch  a  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  as  lays  the  foundation  of 
apoplexy,  palfy,  and  other  dangerous  diforder-.  It  is 
well  known  too,  that  when  the  aftion  of  the  flomaih  is 
too  much  excited  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  ftirmnants, 
it  in  time  lofes  its  tone,  and  becomes  incapable  of 
healthy  digeftion,  unlefs  roufed  by  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  accuftomed  ftiroulus.  It  is  thereiore  ob¬ 
vious  that  when  an  animal  is  in  perfeft  health,  all 
that  is  required  to  keep  him  fo,  is  the  proper  regula¬ 
tion  of  diet,  exercife,  cleanlinef.,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  fourth  part  of 
this  article.  apE 

We  cannot  betUf  illuft rate  the  abfurdity  of  the  ulual  c.u*. 
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Difeafes,  methods  of  preparing  horfes  for  a  race,  than  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cafe,  which  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  Mr 
Clark  of  Edinburgh.  “  Two  military  gentlemen  bet¬ 
ted  their  horfes  to  run  againft  each  other  on  the  fands 
of  Leith  for  a  confiderable  fum,  and  this  was  to  take 
place  three  weeks  after  the  bet.  The  horfes  were  to 
be  ridden  by  their  own  grooms.  Captain  R’s  was  a 
poney  about  134  hands,  Captain  M’s  was  a  gelding 
about  13  hands  high.  Both  grooms  were  bred  at 
Newmarket,  ar.d  were  keen  advocates  for  bleeding 
and  purging,  though  both  the  horfes  bad  been  kept  on 
dry  tood,  and  in  the  bed  order,  and  the  interval  of  time 
for  fuch  treatment  was  very  fhort.  This  bleeding  and 
purging  was  in  order  to  prepare  them  the  better  for 
running.  Captain  M’s  horfe  was  bled  once,  and  pur¬ 
ged  twice.  Captain  R’s  was  bled  once  and  purged 
once.  Both  were  fweated  in  the  liable  with  a  great 
load  of  clothes  ;  and  their  llables,  though  feparate,  were 
kept  uncommonly  hot,  and  clofely  lhut  up  day  and 
night,  though  it  was  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  From 


this  treatment  the  horfes  foon  loft  their  appetite,  and 


in  the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  days  their  ftrength  was  fo 
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much  exhaufted,  that  they  were  fcarcely  able  to  o-o 
through  their  ufual  exercifeon  the  fands.  In  this  fixa¬ 
tion  Captain  R.  confidered  his  bet  as  loft,  and  expeft- 
ed  nothing  lefs  than  the  lofs  of  his  poney,  on  which  he 
fet  a  high  value.  Luckily,  however,  the  groom,  who 
was  rather  corpulent,  had  put  bimfelf  under  a  courfe  of 
phyfic,  to  bring  hirofelf  down  to  the  proper  weight 
and  was  unable  to  proceed  in  his  plan  of  purging  and 
fweating  the  horfe.  The  poney  was  therefore  provid- 
ed  with  another  groom,  and  was  put  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Clark,  who,  feeing  the  abfurdity  of  the  plan  which 
had  hitherto  been  obferved,  ordered  bis  clothing  to  be 
reduced  to  a  fingle  rug,  and  the  liable  windows  to  be 
thrown  open,  to  admit  the  frelli  air.  The  poney  foon 
recovered  his  appetite  4  and  his  activity,  ftrength  and 
fnints  were  in  a  great  meafure  reftored.  Captain  M’s 
horfe  in  the  meantime  was  continued  under  the  debi¬ 
litating  regimen.  When  the  race  came  to  be  decided, 
though  at  ltarting  the  odds  were  confiderablv  in  favour 
of  Captain  M’s  horfe,  yet  his  opponent  won  the  race 
with  confiderable  eafe. 


PART  VI.  OF  THE  DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 
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IN  treating  of  the  difeafes  of  domeftic  animals,  we 
fhall  clafs  them  in  two  great  divifions  :  in  the  firft  of 
which  we  fhall  confider  moft  of  thofe  morbid  affections 
which  are  ufually  called  local  and  fymptomalic ,  or  in 
general  thofe  fimpfe  affections  of  the  feveral  functions, 
that  are  moft  eafily  underftood,  and  require  the  leaft 
complicated  mode  of  treatment.  In  the  fecond  of  thefe 
divifions  we  fhall  treat  of  the  more  complicated  difeafes, 
or  thofe  in  which  the  whole  fyftem  is  more  or  lefs  af- 
feCted,  and  of  which  the  treatment  is  more  difficult, 
and  in  general  more  precarious. 

When  an  animal  is  difeafed,  he  is  afieCted  with  fome 
or  other  of  the  following  fymptoms. 

I .  Of  Senfation. 

He  labours  under  too  acute  fenfibility  ;  or, 

He  is  affeCted  with  pain  or  itching. 

His  fenfibility  is  unufually  diminilhed. 

His  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  more  or  lefs  impaired. 

He  hears  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

His  vifion  is  more  or  lefs  impaired. 

He  is  unufually  watchful. 

His  fleep  is  dirturbed  ;  or, 

He  is  unufually  heavy  and  drowfy. 


3°* 
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2.  Of  Motion. 

He  is  either  affeCted  with  irregular,  involuntary  mo¬ 
tions  or  fpafms  ;  or, 

His  moving  powers  are  impaired. 

3.  Of  Digeflion. 

His  digeftive  organs  perform  their  functions  too  quickly. 
His  digeftion  is  impaired  ;  or, 

He  does  not  digeft  at  all. 

He  is  affeCted  with  ficknefs, 

with  flatulence,  or  wind  in  the  ftomach. 
and  bowels. 


4.  Of  Abforption. 

He  is  unufually  fat ;  or, 
unufually  lean. 

He  is  affeCted  with  fome  watery  fwelling. 

5.  Of  Circulation. 

His  circulation  is  too  rapid  ;  or, 

It  is  too  flow  j  or. 

It  is  irregular. 

He  has  fome  effufion  of  blood. 

6.  Of  Refpiration. 

His  breathing  is  harried  5  or, 

It  is  difficult. 

He  is  affeCted  with  cough  ; 

with  breezing, 
hickup. 

His  breath  is  hot  ;  or, 

It  is  cold. 

His  fkin  is  unufually  hot ;  or, 

It  is  unufually  cold. 

7.  Of  Secretion  and  Excretion.  of  fg°7et;on: 

r  •  j  •  .  and  excre- 

riis  iecretions  and  excretions  are  either  unufually  co- tion.  - 
pious. 

He  ltales  profufely. 

He  has  a  purging  ;  or, 

His  fkin  is  unufually  moift. 

The  fecretions  and  excretions  are  morbidly  diminifti- 
ed. 

He  {tales  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

He  is  coftive. 

His  fkin  is  unufually  dry, 

8.  Of 
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3o5 

Of  genera-  jjjs  venereaj  appetite  is  excefiive  ;  or, 

It  is  morbidly  impaired. 

He  is  impotent. 

When  a  pra&itioner  comes  to  examine  one  of  thefe 
animals  whofe  health  is  deranged,  he  will  naturally  in¬ 
quire  into  all  or  moft  of  the  above  particulars,  and  they 
will  in  general  apply  to  all  the  four  animals  of  which 
we  are  treating.  There  are  fome  other  queftions 
which  peculiarly  relate  to  horfes,  and  which  it  more 
efpecially  becomes  a  farrier  to  alk  j  as, 


Enquiries  Whether  his  flanks  work. 

proper  to  Whether  his  ears  are  cold,  or  are  in  conftant  motion. 

be  made  Jn  what  manner  he  walks. 

br  a  tarner.  [le  l00ks  earneftly  at  his  fides. 

Whether  his  eyes  appear  drowfy. 

In  what  manner  he  carries  his  head.  , 

Whether  he  kicks  his  belly. 

Whether  he  appears  delirous  to  lie  down,  but  afraid  to 
do  fo. 

Whether  he  fometimes  lies  down  on  one  fide,  and  then 
immediately  turns  to  the  other. 

Whether  he  lies  down  and  flies  up  again  repeatedly. 
Whether  he  leans  upon  the  manger. 

Whether  he  Hands  off  from  the  manger. 

Whether  he  paws  his  litter. 

Whether  his  nofe  runs. 

Whether  or  not  he  paffes  much  wind. 

It  will  alfo  frequently  be  of  confequence  to  afcertain 
the  following  particulars. 

Whether  the  horfe  is  ufually  in  a  poor  condition. 

How  did  the  diforder  begin  ? 

How  long  it  has  continued. 

How  long  it  is  fince  he  ate  or  drank. 

O 


Has  he  ever  had  the  diforder  before  ? 

If  he  has,  What  was  ufually  given  him  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  ? 


Does  the  diforder  come  on  at  any  particular  times  ? 
Has  he  been  obfereed  to  pafs  any  worms  ? 

How  long  has  he  been  bought,  and  what  price  was  paid 
for  him. 

W  as  he  bought  of  a  horfe-dealer,  or  of  a  private  per* 
fon  ? 

Of  a  friend,  or  at  the  public  market  ? 


310  Having  afcertained  the  neceffary  particulars,  it  is 
proper  to  confider  whether  the  difeafe  is  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture  as  has  in  general  been  eafily  removed  •,  or  whether 
the  expence  and  time  of  cure  will  be  fufficientlv  com- 
penfated  by  the  value  of  the  horfe  •,  for  it  mull  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  general  a  horfe  or  other  domeftic  ani¬ 
mal  is  worth  no  more  than  the  price  he  would  fitch  at 
the  public  market.  Unlefs,  therefore,  the  animal  is  a 
favourite,  or  has  fome  particular  good  quality  which 
greatly  enhances  his  value,  it  may  happen  that  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  of  cure  may  amount  to  more  than  t he 
animal  is  worth.  In  fuch  a  cafe  it  would  be  both  pru¬ 
dence  and  mercy  to  kill  him,  unlefs  we  wilh  to  attempt 
his  cure  for  the  fake  of  experience.  Thefe  obfervations 
of  courfe  equally  apply  to  cafes  thut  arc  generally  deem¬ 
ed  incurable. 

Having  found  that  the  difeafe  is  of  fuch  a  nature  a* 
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to  give  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  or  perfect  cure,  it  will  next  Difeafes. 
be  proper  for  the  practitioner  to  confider  what  is  the  w— 
fpeedieft,  fafeft,  and  cheapeft  method  of  treatment.  In 
particular,  he  ought  to  confider  whether  any  immediate 
remedy  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  check  the  violence 
of  the  diflemper;  more  efpecially  whether  any  imme¬ 
diate  evacuation  is  required,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
blifters,  rowels,  &c. 

He  muft  alfo  be  particular  in  examining  whether  the 
difeafe  be  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  nature,  that  the 
affeCted  animals  may  be  kept  in  a  ieparate  place  from 
thofe  which  have  not  been  attacked. 

As  the  general  nature  and  theory  of  difeafe  will  be  31 1 
confidered  at  large  under  the  medical  department  of 
this  work,  we  have  only  in  this  article  to  detail  the 
fymptoms  as  they  occur  in  the  domeftic  animals  j  to 
point  out  the  caufes  and  feat  of  the  difeafe,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  afcertained  by  obfervation  and  diffec- 
tion  ;  and  to  lay  down  the  moft  approved  methods  of 
treatment  adapted  to  thefe  animals.  Obfervations  with 
refpeCt  to  the  theory  of  difeafes  would  here  be  out  of 
place,  and  we  (hall  feldom  hazard  them,  except  in  fome 
of  thofe  fpecific  complaints  which  appear  to  attack  fole- 
ly  the  animals  of  which  we  are  treating. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  difeafes,  like  Olaflifioa- 
the  objects  of  natural  hiftory,  have  been  arranged  in tion  ot  the 
two  methods.  One  of  thefe  is  the  natural  method,  jn  difeafes. 
which  they  are  claffed  according  to  their  feat  or  caufes. 

The  caufes  of  difeafes  are  the  foundation  of  Dr  Dar¬ 
win’s  fyftem.  In  the  firft  fe&ion  of  this  part  we  fhall 
attempt  to  clafs  the  morbid  fymptoms  according  to 
their  feat,  or  the  functions  which  they  attack.  The 
other  method  of  arrangement,  or  the  artificial  method,  is 
that  in  which  difeafes  are  arranged  according  to  fome 
obvious  and  remarkable  fymptoms  This  is  beft  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  purpofe  of  recognizing  the  difeafe  when 
feen,  and  is  the  method  employed  by  moft  nofologifts. 

The  difeafes  in  the  fecond  feftion  of  this  part  will  be 
arranged  in  this  way. 

SECT.  I. 

Chap.  I.  Of  Morbid  AjfeElions  of  Senfation. 

Most  animals  are  occafionally  (ubjeCt  to  a  morbid  in-  Morbid  fen= 
creafe  of  fenfibility,  either  of  the  whole  nervous  fyf-  fibility. 
tem,  or  of  fome  particular  organ.  This  morbid  fenfi¬ 
bility  is  generally  called  by  medical  writers,  irritabi- 
lity  ;  but  this  name  is  improper,  as  it  implies  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  mufcular  parts ;  whereas  the  fymptom  we 
are  now  confidcring  is  an  affeCtion  of  the  nervous  fyf¬ 
tem. 

Some  horfes  naturally  poffefs  a  morbid  degree  of 
fenfibility,  which  appears  by  their  ftarting  on  the  hidden 
approach  of  any  objeft,  by  the  peculiar  tendernefs  of 
their  (kin  that  makes  them  wince  and  tremble  under 
the  currycomb,  and  by  the  extreme  fenfibility  that 
they  evince  at  the  lead  touch  of  the  whip  or  fpur.  Such 
horfes  are  in  general  very  aflive  and  fpirited  ;  but  they 
require  a  cautious  and  prudent  rider,  who  mud  rather 
endeavour  to  foothe  and  encourage  them,  than  ufe  any 
harfh  or  violent  means. 

This  increafed  fenfibility  is  not  eafily  removed  by  art, 
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but  generally  decreafes  as  the  borfe  grows  older.  It 
is  bell  counteracted  by  living  in  a  large  well-aired 
liable,  by  being  kept  on  hard  coarfe  food,  and  by  lying 
with  as  little  litter  below  him,  as  isfufficient  to  prevent 
him  from  injuring  himfelf  againfl  the  pavement  of  the 
liable.  In  drefling  him,  the  currycomb  Ihould  not  be 
too  (harp,  and  fhould  not  be  employed  too  freely. 

When  exceflive  fenfibiiity  arifes  from  a  delicacy  and 
weaknefs  of  habit,  (Irengthening  medicines  will  be  of 
ufe,  and  cordials  may  occafionally  be  employed. 

There  is  a  fymptom  nearly  allied  to  this,  which  fome- 
times  appears.  The  animal  affefted  gathers  himfelf  to¬ 
gether,  and  brings  his  four  legs  as  clofe  as  poffible  be¬ 
low  him,  and  creeps  as  it  were  all  on  a  heap.  This 
fymptom  often  attends  nervous  difeafes,  and  fevere  af¬ 
fections  of  the  bowels.  It  is  generally  confidered  as  a 
fign  of  great  danger,  and  is  not  unfrequently  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  mortification. 

At  the  commencement  of  feveral  acute  difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  brain,  animals  betray  an  unufual 
fenfibility  to  the  effe&s  of  light  and  found.  When 
this  happens,  the  place  where  they  are  kept  (hould  be 
darkened,  and  they  (hould  be  as  little  as  poffible  diflurb- 
ed  with  noife. 

There  is  a  peculiar  rcjlleffnefs  and  anxiety  with  which 
animals  are  fometimes  affe&ed.  This  is  not  unfrequent¬ 
ly  their  only  complaint,  or  at  lead  we  cannot  perceive 
that  they  are  affefted  with  any  obvious  or  well-marked 
difeafe,  but  it  is  mod  commonly  a  fymptom  attending 
violent  diforders,  efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ; 
and  generally  preceding  the  fatal  termination  of  dan¬ 
gerous  chronic  difeafes.  Animals  thus  affeCted  are  con- 
tinually  moving  about,  and  often  lie  down  ;  if  they  are 
at  liberty,  they  feek  out  the  mod  fequeflered  and 
gloomy  parts  of  the  paflure,  and  frequently  change 
their  place  :  if  they  are  tied  up,  they  appear  to  liden 
to,  or  obferve,  every  thing  that  paffes  round  them  ; 
they  are  redlefsly  attentive  to  the  various  objefls  near 
them  ;  but  although  their  eyes  appear  fixed,  and  wide 
open,  they  do  not  fledfadly  regard  any  objedl ;  they 
are  perpetually  turning  from  fide  to  fide,  and  if  they 
feel  pain  in  any  part,  they  often  turn  their  heads 
mournfully  towards  it,  fometimes  groaning  or  pant¬ 
ing.  If  this  date  has  continued  long,  the  animals  be¬ 
come  dill  more  redlefs,  are  perpetually  (hifting  about, 
fcraping  with  their  feet,  or  pawing  the  litter  ;  their 
ears  become  cold,  and  their  hairs  bridle  up. 

Thefe  latter  fymptoms  are  confidered  as  denoting 
great  danger,  efpecially  when  the  animal  looks  fled¬ 
fadly  at  his  fides,  or  dares  with  his  eyes  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  take  particular  notice  of  anv  objeft. 

When  anxiety  appears  tube  the  only  fymptom,  with¬ 
out  any  figns  of  inflammation  or  convulfive  affeClion, 
it  is  generally  a  mark  of  nervous  weaknefs,  and  requires 
cordial  and  flrengthening  remedies,  nourifhing  diet,  and 
gentle  exercife  without  labour  :  but  if  it  is  a  fymptom 
of  fome  violent  difeafe  •,  it  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
general  treatment  of  that  difeafe;  and  in  this  view,  will 
come  to  be  confidered  hereafter. 

Animals  are  fometimes  affeCted  with  deje&ion  or 
lofs  of  fpirit.  This  is  not  unfrequently  the  attendant 
of  fatigue  brought  on  by  exceflive  labour  or  unufual 
exertion;  and  is  therefere  mod  commonly  feen  in  horfes. 
It  appears  by  the  animal’s  leaning  his  head  on  the 
manger,  (landing  dill  in  the  fame  place,  and  appearing 


to  move  with  pain  or  difficulty.  His  limbs  are  fiiff,  Difeafes. 
his  (kin  hard  and  dry,  his  eyes  look  fad,  he  hasnoappe-  -y— • 
tite  for  meat  ;  if  he  lies  down,  he  remains  immoveable, 
or  if  obliged  to  rife,  immediately  falls  again  when  left 
to  himfelf. 

In  general,  if  the  fatigue  produced  be  not  extreme¬ 
ly  great,  it  gradually  goes  off  with  red  and  quiet,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  employ  the 
means  that  are  prefently  to  be  recommended  ;  but  if 
the  exertion  to  which  the  animal  was  expofed,  has  been 
too  great  for  its  drength,  the  confequent  depreflion  may 
prove  highly  dangerous,  or  even  fatal.  In  this  date 
his  urine  is  crude  and  watery,  and,  if  a  male  horfe,  he 
feems  fcarcely  to  have  the  power  of  drawing  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  water  ;  and  his  excrements  are  dry 
and  fcanty.  If  taken  out  in  this  condition,  he  moves 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  trots  (low,  or  lifts  his  feet  very 
little  above  the  ground,  carries  his  head  very  low  and 
his  ears  depreffed  over  his  forehead  ;  he  often  flumbles, 
and  not  unfrequently  falls  on  his  knees,  and  appears 
very  little  fenfible  of  the  whip  or  fpur.  If  a  horfe  in 
this  date  has  any  fores  or  ulcers  about  him,  they  become 
hard,  or  flabby,  affume  a  dull  appearance,  and  the 
matter  proceeding  from  them  becomes  thick  and  vifcid. 

Rowels  very  frequently  dry  up  ;  and  if  he  is  affeCled 
with_ any  eruption  of  the  (kin,  this  commonly  difap- 
pears. 

To  prevent  the  bad  confequences  that  are  likely  to^ 
follow  the  date  which  we  have  now  defcribed,  it  is  pro¬ 
per,  as  foon  as  we  find  a  horfe  much  fatigued,  to  fpread 
a  bed  of  litter  fur  him  to  red  on  :  and  as  foon  as  pof¬ 
fible  give  him  a  cordial  ball,  or  drench.  The  drength 
of  this  mud  not,  however,  be  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  fatigue  or  depreffion,  as  experience  has  (hown, 
that  when  a  powerful  cordial  is  given  in  a  date  of  ex¬ 
ceflive  weaknefs,  it  proves  too  much  for  the  animal,  and 
frequently  excites  fevers  or  inflammation.  The  horfe’s 
limbs  (hould  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  then  rub¬ 
bed  thoroughly  dry.  After  this  he  fhould  be  left  to  his 
repofe,  and  if  it  be  not  too  late  at  night,  he  may  in  a 
few  hours  have  a  warm  bran  math.  When  a  little  re¬ 
covered,  he  mull  be  gently  rubbed  all  over,  but  efpeci¬ 
ally  his  limbs,  without  currying;  he  (hould  be  put  upon 
a  nourifhing  diet,  and  exerciled  but  little.  Thefe 
means,  varied  according  to  circumflanccs,  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  bring  the  horfe  round,  unlefs  the  fymptoms  are  ex¬ 
tremely  violent  ;  when  they  will  commonly  terminate 
in  fever,  or  in  fome  chronic  difeafe,  efpecially  dropfy. 

The  train  of  fymptoms  which  we  have  been  defcrib- 
ing,  are  mod  commonly  the  effect  of  fatigue  ;  but  they 
may  arife  from  other  caufes.  They  are  more  or  lefs 
the  attendants  of  decay,  and  they  are  generally  the 
forerunners  of  fever  or  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

Sometimes  thefe  animals  are  affefted  with  a  great  de-  infenfibili- 
gree  of  infenfibility  or  torpor  ;  they  are  heavy  and  lid-ty,  drowfi* 
lefs;  lie  much;  are  not  eafily  didurbed ;  are  inattentive  nefs. 
to  the  obje&s  around  them  ;  feem  to  be  infenfible  to 
pain,  and  move  heavily  and  unwillingly.  Thefe  fymp¬ 
toms  require  particular  attention,  as  in  mod  cafes  they 
denote  fome  dangerous  affeCtion  of  the  brain  and  are 
very  commonly  followed  by  apoplexy  or  flaggers ;  or 
by  epilepfy  ;  or  they  are  the  attendants  (efpecially  in 
(heep)  of  water  in  the  head.  Wherever  they  are  ob- 
ferved  to  take  place  in  an  animal'  that  has  been  full  fed, 
with  little  exercife,  efpecially  if  he  appear  fat  and  full 
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Difeafes.  of  blood,  and  the  pulfe  be  found  full  and  ftrong,  the 
-y— eyes  red  or  heavy,  there  is  danger  of  apoplexy  ;  and  the 
animal  (hould  immediately  be  bled  and  purged,  be 
gradually  put  on  a  lower  diet,  and  ufe  gradually  more 
exercife.  Thefe  changes  mult  be  made  by  degrees,  be- 
eaufe  too  fudden  changes  may  produce  the  very  effects 
sgainft  which  we  are  guarding. 

A  great  degree  of  torpor  and  infenfibility  is  often 
produced  by  exceffive  cold,  or  by  being  kept 'long  in  an 
impure  atmofphere.  Where  they  have  taken  place  from 
either  of  thefe  caufes  to  a  dangerous  degree,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  mult  not  be  too  fudden,  as  it  will  tend  to 
extinguilh  the  fmall  remaining  fpark  of  life,  and  pro¬ 
duce  apoplexy,  or  mortification,  where  any  external 
part  has  fuffered  from  cold. 

Giddinefs,  The  head  may  be  affected  with  dizzinefs,  or  giddinefs, 
or  turn-  commonly  called  turn-Jich ,  from  various  caufes.  It  may 
arife  from  great  weaknefs,  or  it  may  be  the  confequence 
of  plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  blood.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it 
is  a  pretty  fure  mark  of  approaching  apoplexy  or  dag¬ 
gers  ;  and  the  animal  muff  immediately  be  bled,  and 
put  on  a  lower  diet,  with  gentle  exercife.  In  (heep, 
dizzinefs  is  a  common  fymptom  of  ffurdy,  or  water  in 
the  head,  a  complaint  which  will  be  confidered  hereaf¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  evident  that  when  this  affection  appears 
in  animals  that  are  lean,  meagre,  and  in  low  condition, 
it  (hows  the  neceflity  of  a  more  full  and  nourilhing 
diet. 

The  only  morbid  affection  of  the  external  fenfes, 
that  we  (hall  here  confider  is  blindnefs,  a  defeat  which 
is  of  mod  confequence  in  the  horfe,  though  it  may  oc¬ 
cur  in  all  the  domeftic  animals. 

Marks  of  a  The  eyes  of  a  horfe,  when  perfectly  found,  have  the 
found  eye.  cornea  or  outer  covering,  and  the  humours  that  are  feen 
through  it,  perfeCtly  clear  and  tranfparent ;  there  (hould 
be  no  fpecks,  or  dragons  as  they  are  called,  in  either  ; 
no  greennefs  or  glaffy  appearance  of  the  pupil,  and  this 
(hould  readily  contract  when  fuddenlv  expofed  to  a 
clear  light.  Buffon  obferves,  that  in  a  found  eve,  two 
or  three  foot-coloured  fpots  appear  through  the  cornea 
3ji  above  the  pupil. 

Partial  When  a  horfe  has  a  defied  in  his  vifion,  without  be- 

Mimlnefs.  jng  perfeCtly  blind,  he  appears  dull,  fearful,  and  reffive, 
darts  at  fuddenly  approaching  any  objeft,  carries  his 
head  high,  or  to  one  fide  ;  moves  his  ears  alternately, 
or  turns  one  forwards,  while  the  other  is  turned  back¬ 
wards,  and  ufually  hangs  back  on  his  bridle  or  halter, 
and  lifts  his  legs  up  very  high. 

Partial  blindnefs  is  a  fymptom  of  feveral  difeafes  in 
the  horfe  :  it  ufually  attends  great  weakneff,  efpecially 
when  this  has  been  brought  on  by  hard  work  and  low 
feeding  ;  it  is  a  common  attendant  on  locked  jaw,  and 
generally  precedes  the  daggers.  It  of  courfe  is  one  of 
the  effefts  of  old  age. 

When  proceeding  from  debility,  it  generally  goes  off 
in  proportion  as  the  ftrength  is  reftored  by  reft  and  pro¬ 
per  nourifhment;  when  it  is  a  fymptom  of  other  difeafes, 
it  goes  off  when  they  are  removed.  The  blindnefs  of 
eld  age  is  incurable,  and  in  the  horfe  we  believe  no 
method  has  yet  been  difcovered  of  relieving  the  defed 
by  art. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
horfe  totally,  than  partially  blind  j  as  when  quite  blind, 
be  is  not  liable  to  ftart,  or  be  fhy  ;  and  when  fure  foot- 
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ed,  well  (hod,  and  managed  by  a  careful  rider,  there  is  Difeafes. 
little  danger  of  his  Humbling  or  falling. 
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Total  blindnefs  either  proceeds  from  a  defeft  in  the  322  ( 
optic  nerve,  by  which  this  is  rendered  incapable  of  re-r°£3  ir~ 
ceiving  the  impreflion  of  light,  or  from  an  opacity  or 
muddinefs  in  the  cornea  or  humours,  by  which  the 
tranfmiflion  of  light  through  them  is  obftruded.  323 

The  firft  fpecies  of  blindnefs,  cr  that  depending  on  a  Glafs  eye;, 
defect  in  the  optic  nerve,  is  generally  called  by  farriers 
glafs  eyes,  and  by  medical  writers,  it  is  termed  amauro- 
Jts,  or  gut! a  ferena. 

It  is  known  by  the  peculiar  glaffy  appearance  of  the 
eye,  which  feems  perfectly  clear,  fo  that  an  ordinary  ob- 
ferver  would  not  fuppofe  that  there  was  any  defeat  in 
the  horfe’s  eye.  On  examining  the  eye  however  more 
attentively,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pupil  is  confider- 
ably  dilated, and  preferves  the  fame  fize  in  every  change 
of  light  ;  not  contrafling,  as  ufual,  when  the  light  to 
which  it  is  expofed  becomes  ftronger.  There  is  alfo  a 
greeni(h  appearance  of  the  eye  in  this  difeafe. 

The  caufes  of  glafs  eyes  are  not  well  afcertained.  It 
has  followed  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  inflammatory  af¬ 
fections  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  j  but  it  has  come 
on  fometimes  imperceptibly,  and  where  thefe  difeafes, 
or  any  other  evident  caufe  has  not  appeared. 

This  difeafe  in  the  horfe  has  hitherto  proved  incurables  3*4 

The  moft  common  caufe  of  blindnefs  in  the  horfe,  is  OsUraA. 
an  opacity  of  the  lens,  or  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye. 

This  difeafe  is  known  by  the  name  of  cataract,  and  is 
fometimes  called  by  farriers,  moon  blindnefs ,  or  a  horfe 
that  has  a  cataraCt  is  faid  to  be  moon-eyed. 

It  is  in  general  eafilv  difcovered  that  a  horfe  labours 
under  a  cataraCt,  as,  when  the  difeafe  is  confirmed,  an 
obfeurity  or  muddinef>  roav  be  feen  in  the  centre  of  the 
pupil,  occupying  more  or  lefs  of  the  opening,  according 
as  the  cataraCt  is  more  or  lefs  extended.  The  opaque 
fpot  is  generally  of  a  dull  white  or  yellowi(h  colour. 
Sometimes  the  cryftalline  humour  is  fo  fixed  to  the  iris, 
or  that  moveable  coloured  part  in  the  middle  of  the 
eye,  as  to  obftruCl  its  motion,  and  then  the  pupil  re¬ 
tains  the  fame  fize  in  every  light-,  or  if  the  adhefion  is 
partial,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  affumes  a  regular  fliape. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  difeafe,  the  iris  is  not 
always  fo  immoveable  as  in  glafs  eyes  ;  though  when 
the  cataraCt  is  fully  formed,,  the  pupil  is  generally  en¬ 
larged,  and  contrails  very  little  on  the  approach  of  a 
ftrong  light.  Sometimes  the  lens  comes  through  the 
pupil  altogether,  and  floats  in  the  watery  humour,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  eye. 

The  cataraCt  in  horfes  is  faid  to  be  always  a  confe¬ 
quence  of  inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  will  be  con¬ 
fidered  in  the  fecond  feCtion  of  this  part. 

The  only  method  that  appears  likely  to  remove  the 
cataraCt,  is  an  operation  by  which  the  opaque  lens  roav 
be  thruft  down  below  the  pupil  or  entirely  extracted 
from  the  eye  ;  but  neither  couching  nor  extraction  can 
be  recommended  in  the  horfe,  as  the  removal  of  the 
lens  would  dill  be  attended  with  a  defeCt  of  vifion  that 
would  render  the  animal  of  lefs  ufe,  than  if  he  were  to¬ 
tally  blind.  ^  t 

Another  caufe  of  blindnefs,  and  alfo  a  confequence  Opacity  of 
of  inflammation,  is  opacity  of  the  cornea.  There  may  the  come* 
be  either  a  diffufe  whitenefs  or  muddinefs  in  the  cornea, 

(hat  ii  more  or  leEs  extenfive  ;  or,  there  may  be  fpeck* 
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or  warts  growing  on  the  outfide  of  this  coat,  fo  as  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  paffage  of  the  rays  of  light.  Sometimes  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea  is  only  flight,  producing  partial 
blindnefs ;  but  frequently  it  is  univerfal,  and  then  the 
horfe  cannot  fee  at  all.  This  univerial  opacity  of  the 
cornea  is  fometimes,  though  improperly,  called  cataraB. 
It  fometimes  difappears  for  a  time,  and  the  eye  feems 
nearly  as  clear  as  ever  ;  but  it  generally  returns  in  no 
long  time. 

General  opacity  diffufed  through  the  fubflance  of  the 
cornea,  does  not  readily  yield  to  remedies.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  by  fcarifying  the  veffels  on  the  white 
of  the  eye,  or  by  ftimulating  applications  to  the  cornea, 
to  roufe  into  action  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  eye,  and 
thus  remove  the  opacity  :  but  thefe  attempts  feero  to 
have  been  attended  with  little  fuccefs.  Specks  or  warts 
on  the  cornea,  if  they  are  not  too  large,  may  generally 
be  removed  by  the  knife,  or  by  repeatedly  blowing  into 
the  eye  a  powder  compofed  of  powdered  glafs  and  white 
vitriol.  But,  if  thefe  fpecks  are  attended  with  any  ge¬ 
neral  opacity  of  the  cornea,  little  benefit  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  thefe  operations. 

As  the  fkin  is  fo  intimately  connefted  with  fenfation, 
we  fhall  here  confider  fume  of  the  more  fimple  affeCtions 
of  that  organ,  that  are  not  generally  attended  with  fe¬ 
ver.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  excrefcences  or  warts  to 
grow  on  the  fkins  of  domeftic  animals,  particularly  on 
horfes  and  oxen.  Sometimes  they  are  hard  and  firm  j 
at  others  they  are  foft  and  fprouting  :  in  fome  their  root 
is  fmaller  than  their  head  ;  in  others  the  bafe  is  the  lar- 
geft  part.  The  fprouting  kind  of  w'arts  are  called  by 
the  farriers  anger-berries ,  ambury  or  ambery,  and  are 
not  uncommon  among  oxen.  As  thefe  are  largelt  at 
the  bafe,  they  can,  like  all  of  that  delcription,  be  re¬ 
moved  only  by  touching  them  daily  with  fome  cauftic, 
as  lunar  cauftic,  or  butter  of  antimony.  Where  the 
wrart  has  a  fmall  root,  it  may  be  beft  removed  by  tying 
a  ftrong  waxed  thread  round  the  root,  tightening  it  now 
and  then  as  it  gets  loofe  till  the  wart  drops  off.  It  is 
in  general  not  proper  to  remove  warts  by  the  knife,  un- 
lefs  they  are  of  fuch  a  firm  confidence  as  not  to  bleed 
on  being  cut,  and  to  admit  of  the  application  of  cauftic 
after  cutting. 

There  fometimes  appears  on  the  fkin  of  the  horfe,  a 
fcurfy  eruption  at  the  bending  of  the  knee,  or  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  hock.  The  eruption  generally  appears  in 
both  places  at  once,  and  is  called  by  farriers,  the  Mal¬ 
lenders  and  Sal/enders  ;  a  term  which  they  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French.  When  confidered  feparately, 
the  eruption  of  the  knee  is  called  the  mallenders ,  and 
that  of  the  hock  the  fallenders. 

Thefe  eruptions  may  generally  be  traced  to  want  of 
cleanlinefs,  and  are,  in  moft  cafes,  eafily  removed,  by 
waftiing  the  parts  with  foap  and  water,  and  applying  an 
ointment,  compofed  of  mercurial  ointment  and  camphor  j 
or  either  of  the  ointments  marked  N®  41.  and  N°  70.  in 
the  receipts. 

When  a  horfe’s  Ikin  is  hard,  dry,  and  unufually  tight 
about  the  body,  the  animal  is  faid  to  be  hide-bound. 
This  tightnefs  about  the  Ikin  is  ufually  the  effe  ct  of  hard 
work  and  improper  food  \  and  commonly  attends  linger¬ 
ing  difeafe3,  in  which  the  fat  is  gradually  wafted  or  ab- 
forbed.  It  muft  therefore  be  confidered  rather  as  a 
fymptom  of  difeafe  than  as  a  difeafe  itfelf :  but,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  moft  remarkable  fymptoms,  it  has  often  been 
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regarded  as  a  primary  difeafe  ;  to  remove  which,  by  Difeafes. 

fweating  and  relaxing  remedies,  is  the  principal  objeft - — 

of  the  pradlitioner. 

The  proper  remedies  for  this  affeflion,  when  it  is  not 
a  fymptom  of  fome  lingering  diforder,  are  nourilhing 
diet,  with  plenty  of  green  food,  particular  attention  to 
cleanlinefs,  by  frequent  dreffing,  and  the  occafional  ufe 
of  boiled  barley  and  warm  malhes. 

Horfes  that  have  a  lean,  unthrifty-like  appearance,  Surfeit, 
with  their  coats  looking  rough  and  rufty,  are  faid  by 
the  grooms  to  labour  under  a  furfeit.  Whence  has 
a  rife  n  the  application  of  this  ftrange  term  to  an  appear¬ 
ance  that  feems  fo  oppofite  to  what  is  generally  under- 
ftood  by  a  furfeit,  we  are  not  aware  ;  but  an  affection  of 
the  ikin,  under  the  name  of  furfeit,  is  thus  deferibed  by 
Mr  Lawrence  :  Its  confirmed  ftate  is  attended  with 
eruptions,  and  fometimes  with  fwellings  of  the  legs  and 
joints,  and  in  the  latter  cafe  is  ufually  to  be  looked  up¬ 
on,  as  the  termination  of  lome  chronic  difeafe,  or  a  con- 
itquence  of  the  improper  ufe  of  mercurial  phyfic.  Sur¬ 
feits  are  ftyled  dry  or  1  vet ;  in  the  former,  the  Ikin  is 
covered  with  a  thick  dry  feurf,  with  fcabs,  and  fmall 
hard  tumours  like  warbles  j  in  the  latter,  a  (harp  briny 
ichor  i flues  from  the  poll,  neck,  withers,  quarters,  and 
hinder  legs,  in  the  bend  of  the  hock,  caufing  great  ftiff- 
nefs  and  inflammation  ;  this  is  probably  analogous  with 
feurvy  in  the  human  body,  and  will  often  attend  cart- 
horfes,  with  foul  and  unwholefome  blood,  at  Hated  pe¬ 
riods.  The  too  free  ufe  of  beans  will  produce  the  wet 
furfeit. 

“  The  cure  of furfeits  depends  almoft  entirely  upon 
internal  alteratives,  with  a  very  fmall  attention  to  exter¬ 
nal  applications.  As  to  the  latter,  perhaps,  frequent 
cleanfing,  with  a  good  ftrong  lather  of  foap,  is  generally 
fufficient,  but  where  the  eruptions  are  hard  and  fixed, 
and  the  fcabs  do  not  peel  off,  I  know  of  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  rub  them  frequently  with  the  ftrong  mer-  *  Law* 
curial  un£tion,  keeping  the  horfe  well  clothed,  and  giv-r‘’7Zff  on 
ing  warm  water  in  the  interim.  The  warm  bath  if  the lioYes> 
animal  is  ftrong  *.” 

One  of  the  moft  common  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  among  Man°eia 
domeftic  animals,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  mang e horfes. 
in  horfes,  cattle  and  dogs,  and  the  /cab  or  itch  in  (beep. 

Its  fymptoms  differ  but  little  in  the  different  fpecies  of 
animals,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  the  dif¬ 
order  well  deferibed  by  any  writer.  The  following  de- 
feription  of  the  mange  in  horfes  by  Mr  Feron,  is  per¬ 
haps  among  the  beft  that  have  been  publilhed.  “  The 
mange  is  a  contagious  chronical  diforder  which  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  on  the  fkin,  on  which  fenfible  eminences  of 
a  roundilh  figure  rife  up  ;  thefe  being  fcratched,  a  fluid 
oozes  out,  of  a  hot  and  corroding  quality,  that  excori¬ 
ates  the  found  fkin  wherever  it  runs,  in  a  little  time 
forming  a  dry,  fcaly,  crufty  eruption,  which  in  its  pro- 
grefs  fpreads  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  :  and 
the  fkin  becomes  unequally  thick,  thin,  hard,  and  foft. 

If  the  diforder  has  been  negle&ed,  or  ill-treated,  the 
animal  falls  off  from  his  food,  grow's  lean,  and  the  legs 
fwell  :  in  this  ftate  the  patient  has  frequent  fits  of  fhiver- 
ing  and  trembling,  and  a  flight  fever  arifes,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  farcy  or  the  glanders,  by  which  he  is  eafily  de-t  Feron  s 
ftroyed  f .”  ’  _  briery. 

A  dileafe  fimilar  to  this,  if  not  of  the  fame  kind,  af-  In  cattle. 
fe£b  cattle,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ill-fed,  and  not  kept 
clean.  It  is  commonly  called,  by  herdfmen,  the  /cab 
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Difeafes.  or  fcurf>  an^  's  thus  defcribed  in  a  popular  treatife  on 
t.-.y  -i  i  cow-doftoring. 

Skin  ftiff,  and  flicks  faft  to  every  part  of  the  carcafe, 
as  if  too  fmall  for  the  body.  It  makes  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  head  and  jaws  of  the  animal,  with  a 
fcurfy,  pale,  and  dry  texture  ;  and  the  beaft  begins  to 
fcratch  againft  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way  :  it 
then  (hews  itfelf  along  the  back,  and  behind  the 
(boulders ;  and  if  timely  aid  be  not  procured,  the  ani¬ 
mal  will  tear  its  (kin  till  it  bleeds  violently,  which 
ought  to  be  prevented,  if  poflible,  as  the  fcabs  which 
are  the  confequence  of  bleeding,  much  retard  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  ointment,  and  the  lofs  of  time  confirms  the 
diforder. 

In  fheep.  This  difeafe  is  incident  to  fheep  in  force  particular 
paftures,  fituations,  and  feafons,  more  than  to  others. 
The  predifpofing  caufe  feems  to  be  a  relaxed  habit  of 
body,  produced  by  poverty  or  leannefs,  though  fome 
(heep  are  fubjeft  to  it  that  are  fat,  and  otherwife  in 
*  Tinila-  g°°d  condition.  The  difeafe  feldom  feems  to  originate 
ter's  Sin-  with  fuch  (heep,  but  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  infec- 
tion  *. 

In  Ao«s  Dogs  are  exceedingly  fubjeft  to  the  mange,  and  rea- 
o:,‘  dily  catch  it  from  each  other.  The  appearance  of  the 
difeafe  in  dogs,  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as  there  are 
few  more  common  and  difgufting  fights  than  a  mangy 
dog.  A  dog  in  this  date  is  very  unfit  for  any  aftive 
exertion,  as  the  affeftion  of  the  (kin  renders  him  fliff 
and  fore  even  in  his  limbs.  A  friend  of  ours  had  a 
greyhound,  that,  when  he  was  clean,  was  one  of  the 
fwifteft  runners  in  the  country,  and  had  gained  the 
prize  in  many  a  courfing  match.  This  dog  caught  t he 
mange,  and  while  in  this  (ituation  was  feveral  limes 
fent  in  purfuit  of  a  hare  ;  but  now,  pufs  generally  ef- 
caped  him. 

This  difeafe  has  fometimes  been  attributed  to  ani¬ 
malcule,  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  fymptoms  of  the  itch 
upon  the  human  (kin  •,  and  analogy  feems  to  be  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  idea.  It  is,  however,  evidently  connected 
with  poor  living,  and  want  of  cleanlinefs. 

Treatment  1°  the  treatment  of  the  mange,  we  are  to  rely  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  ufe  of  external  applications,  fuch  as  ointment.-, 
compofed  of  fulphur,  of  fome  preparation  of  mercury, 
or  hellebore  roots.  The  receipts  marked  N°  68.  and 
69.  are  well  adapted  to  the  cure  of  this  difeafe.  Some¬ 
times  internal  remedies,  fuch  as  fulphur  and  gentle  lax¬ 
atives,  are  required  ;  and  the  greateft  attention  mull  be 
paid  to  cleanlinefi,  diet,  and  exercife.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceffary  in  fome  cafes,  efpecially  where  the  animals  that 
have  caught  the  difeafe,  are  very  full  of  blood,  to  bleed 
and  give  cooling  pbyfic  previous  to  the  application  of 
ointment  ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  (kin  (hould  be  thorough¬ 
ly  wafhed  with  foap  and  water,  both  before  and  after 
anointing.  The  animals  (hould  always  be  confined  till 
they  are  quite  free  from  the  difeafe. 

Mr  Feron,  who  confiders  the  mange  in  horfes  as  a 
general  affeftion  of  the  fyftem,  and  not  merely  a  local 
difeafe  of  the  (kin,  flrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  blif- 
ters,  which  he  has  feen  aft  as  a  fpecific.  “  The  local 
treatment,  and  the  only  one  to  be  depended  upon  (fays 
this  gentleman),  confifts  in  a  judicious  application  of 
bliflers,  ufed  after  the  following  manner  ;  viz.  if  the 
whole  body  is  affefted,  the  one  half  mud  he  bliflered 
one  day,  and  the  other  in  three  days  after.  This  muft 
be  done  at  different  times,  in  order  to  prevent  the  can- 
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tharides  from  operating  too  violently  upon  the  kidneys  Difeares. 
and  bladder  ;  but  if  this  happens,  let  the  animal  be  bled,  v  1 
and  clyiters  frequently  injefted.  But  the  bed  way  to 
avoid  this,  is  to  leave  off  all  kinds  of  internal  medicines, 
during  the  aftion  of  the  bfifters.  When  they  begin  to 
operate,  the  (kin  muft  be  fomented  with  warm  water 
three  times  a-day,  in  order  to  wa(h  out  a  quantity  of 
yellow  matter,  difeharged  by  the  aftion  of  the  bliflers, 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  hair.”  We  do  not 
pretend  to  difpute  the  efficacy  of  Mr  Feron’s  bliftering 
praftice  in  removing  the  mange,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  bliftering  one  half  of  the  body  with  cantharides 
may  not  be  produftive  of  more  ferious  confequences 
than  the  difeale  which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  At 
any  rate,  the  expence  of  the  method,  and  the  torment 
which  it  muft  occafion  to  the  poor  animal,  mull  great¬ 
ly  prevent  the  general  application  of  the  remedy. 

In  Mr  Findlater’s  furvey,  quoted  above,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  judicious  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of  (heep 
labouring  under  the  fcab. 

“  Sheep  that  are  regularly  tarred,  or  fmeared,  are 
feldom  infefted  with  this  difeafe.  If  the  difeafe  be 
partial,  perhaps  the  beft  remedy  would  be  to  clip  the 
affefted  parts  as  bare  as  poflible,  and  rub  them  occa- 
fionally  with  the  common  fmearing  ointment,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  Venice  turpentine.  They  (hould 
alfo  be  wafhed,  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  black  foap 
and  water.  But  if  this  prove  ineffeftual,  or  if  the  dif¬ 
eafe  has  gone  to  a  great  extremity,  the  animal  (hould 
firft  be  wafhed  as  clean  as  poflibie,  in  a  pond,  or  rill  of 
water,  to  purge  away  all  the  accumulated  virus,  or  in- 
fefting  matter,  from  the  wool.  A  little  black  foap  may 
be  of  great  ufe  in  waffling.  Then  the  whole  body  may 
be  fmeared  with  juice  of  tobacco  ;  and  after  the  animal 
becomes  dry,  may  be  rubbed  with  butter  mixed  with 
powdered  brimftone  ;  or  brimftone  mixed  with  the 
fmearing  ointment  would  anfwer  better.  A  little  of 
the  fulphur  may  meanwhile  be  thrown  down  it-  throat. 

If  this  treatment,  being  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  after 
an  interval  of  feveral  days,  (hould  prove  intffeftual,  re- 
courfe  muft  be  had  to  the  mercurial  ointment,  compo¬ 
fed  of  three  ounces  of  hogs  lard,  well  rubbed  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  with  half  a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  corrofive 
fublimate  ;  or  the  fame  proportion  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate,  well  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  the  common 
fmearing  ointment,  will  anfwer  equally  well.  I  he  ani¬ 
mal  being  fmeared  with  this  ointment,  will  foon  be  ef¬ 
fectually  cured.  Meanwhile  lire  difeafed  animal  (hould 
be  invigorated  or  put  upon  fubftantial  food.” 

In  a  note  Mr  Findlater  mentions  an  obfervation  of 
Mr  Loch’s  of  Radian,  that  the  matter  difeharged  in 
the  fcab  mixing  with  the  wool,  and  drying,  forms  a  hard 
impenetrable  cruft,  which  he  has  obferved  of  half  an 
inch  in  thicknefs  ;  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  curing  it 
by  any  external  application,  till  this  is  removed  j  and 
that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  cure  a  man  of  tho 
itch,  by  rubbing  butter  and  brimftone  upon  his  coat, 
inftead  of  his  naked  (kin  j  that  the  feurf  thus  formed, 
muft  be  removed  by  (baking  and  waffling  it  with 
warm  lime-water  and  foap,  and  (craping  it  clean  to  the 
quick  with  a  blunt  knife.  It  may  then  be  fuccilstully 
cured  by  the  ointment  ;  or,  what  is  more  cleanly  and 
more  eaiily  prepared,  by  means  of  a  lotion  made  by 
diffolving  half  a  drachm  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  a  quart 
(chopin)  bottle  of  w  hi  (key  and  water.  Mr  Loch  has 

always 
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Difeafes.  always  found  tills  lotion  effeftual,  after  two  or  three 
applications. 

It  has  been  propofed  by  a  correfpondent  of  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Magazine,  to  inoculate  (beep  for  the  fcab,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  it  milder.  Even  (hould  inoculation  have 
this  effeft,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  it  does  not 
appear  neceffary,  in  a  difeafe  that  is  fo  ealily  cured. 

Befides  the  feveral  applications  that  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  a  variety  of  ointments  and  lotions  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  writers  on  dogs.  Mr  Beckford  advifes  that 
as'foon  as  a  mangy  fpot  appears  on  a  hound,  it  fhould 
be  well  rubbed  with  a  liniment  compofed  of  a  pint 
(mutchkin)  of  train  oil,  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  ginger,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  gunpowder.  It  is  alfo  recommended 
that  the  dog  (hould  have  a  purging  ball  now  and  then, 
and  ihould  be  kept  from  flefh  meat.  There  is  a  variety 
of  the  mange  in  dogs,  called  the  red  mange,  which  it 
is  faid  is  belt  cured  by  mercurial  ointments. 

Mod  of  the  domeftic  animals,  efpecially  when  young, 
are  troubled  with  lice.  Calves  are  fometimes  loufy,  if 
they  have  been  hard  kept  during  winter,  by  being 
turned  out  in  fevere  weather,  fed  on  poor  diet,  and  not 
kept  clean.  The  beft  means  of  deftroying  thefe  ver¬ 
min  is  by  rubbing  their  hide  with  an  ointment  compo¬ 
fed  of  flaves-acre,  or  cayenne  pepper,  mixed  up  with 
hogs  lard. 

Young  whelps  are  very  fubjeft  to  lice  ;  but  they  may 
be  ealily  removed  by  walhing  with  a  lotion  formed  by 
fteeping  a  pound  of  tobacco  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
fmall  beer,  or  by  rubbing  the  fkin  well  with  train-oil. 

Fleas  are  beft  deftroyed  by  walhing  the  dogs  fre¬ 
quently  with  foft  foap  and  water. 

Sheep  are  often  infefted  with  vermin  of  various  kinds, 
which  harafs  the  animals  exceedingly  $  and  not  only 
do  much  mifchief  to  the  wool,  but  even  eat  into  the 
animal’s  lkin. 

The  Iheep  fly  abounds  moft  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  ifland,  and  is  chiefly  troublefome  to  lambs.  The 
moft  effectual  means  of  protecting  the  lambs  from  the 
infeft  appears  to  be  to  fmear  the  fleece  with  any  kind 
of  rancid  oil. 

Another  fpecies  of  infeft  that  infeft  Iheep  is  com¬ 
monly  called  tick,  or  kedd,  the  Ziippobofca  ovina  of  na- 
turalifts. 
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The  fmearing  ointment  generally  prevents,  or  kills 
this  infeft.  But  if  this  fhould  not  happen,  or  if  the 
Iheep  are  not  fmeared,  infefts  of  every  kind  may  be  ef¬ 
fectually  killed,  by  flightly  rubbing  the  parts  affeCted 
with  mercurial  ointment,  compofed  of  three  ounces  of 
hogs  lard,  rubbed  up  with  half  a  drachm  of  finely  pow¬ 
dered  corrofive  fublimate.  To  this  may  be  added,  a 
little  of  the  fpirit  of  turpentine.  Coal  oil  is  powerfully 
deftruCtive  to  infeCts  of  every  kind  j  but  whether  it  may 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  health  or  fleece  of  the  fheep, 
has  not  yet  been  afcertained  by  experiment.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  or  diftillation  from  the  gall-plant,  which  abounds 
in  many  moffes  and  muirs,  is  known  to  be  very  fatal  to 
infefts  of  every  kind  ;  and  a  Iheep  may  be  fafely  wafh- 
ed  with  this  juice.  The  juice  of  tobacco  is  alfo  much 
recommended  as  a  poifon  for  thofe  infeCts  which  infeft 
*  Find-  &eeP- 
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Among  the  infefts  which  prove  moft  troublefome  to  uife?.feS. 

horfes,  theep,  and  cattle,  are  thofe  of  the  genus  OeJ I  <■ - 

trus,  fome  fpecies  of  which  aie  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  gacl-fly.  The  beft  account  of  thefe  infefts  and 
their  effeCls,  that  we  have  feen,  is  that  of  Mr  Bracey 
Clark,  publilhed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnaean 
1  ranfaftions,  from  which  the  following  account  is 
chiefly  taken. 

Mr  Clark  defcribes  five  fpecies  of  OeJZrus,  .viz.  Oe. 
bovis ,  Oe.  equi ,  Oe.  ZicemorrZioidalis ,  Oe.  veterinus ,  and 
Oe.  ovis. 

We  (hall  at  prefent  defcribe  the  effefts  only  of  the 
firft  and  laft  fpecies.  ,^8 

The  Oe.  bovis ,  as  its  name  imports,  chiefly  attacks  Gad-fly,  or 
cattle,  through  the  (kins  of  which  it  pierces,  in  order  0e(!rus 
to  depofit  its  eggs.  The  pain  which  it  inflifts  in  de-bov‘S‘ 
pofiting  its  eggs  appears  to  be  much  more  fevere  than 
what  is  excited  by  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  When 
one  of  the  cattle  is  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  eafily 
known  by  the  extreme  terror  and  agitation  that  feizes 
the  whole  herd.  The  unfortunate  objeft  of  attack  runs 
bellowing  from  among  his  fellows,  to  fome  diftant 
part  of  the  pafture,  or  to  the  neareft  water,  holding 
his  tail,  from  the  feverity  of  the  pain,  extended  ftraight 
from  the  body,  in  a  line  with  his  back,  with  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion,  and  ftretching  out  his  head  and  neck  to 
the  utmoft.  The  reft  of  the  herd,  infefted  with  the  like  - 
fear,  though  not  attacked,  fly  alfo  to  the  water,  or  dif- 
perfe  to  different  parts  of  the  pafture.  “  Such  is  the 
dread  and  apprehenfion  of  the  cattle  for  this  fly,  fays 
Mr  Clark,  that  I  have  feen  one  of  them  meet  the  herd 
when  almoft  driven  home,  and  turn  them  back,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  ftones,  flicks,  and  noife  of  their  drivers  ; 
nor  could  they  be  flopped  till  they  reached  their  accuf- 
tomed  retreat  in  the  water.” 

When  one  of  thefe  flies  happens  to  attack  oxen  that 
are  yoked  in  the  plough,  there  is  often  confiderable 
danger,  as  the  animals  become  quite  ungovernable,  and 
will  often  run  direftly  forwards  with  the  plough, 
through  hedges,  or  whatever  oppofes  their  career. 

Heifers,  fleers,  and  the  younger  cattle,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  moft  frequently  attacked  by  this  fly,  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  healthy  beads  feem  conftantly  to  be  preferred 
by  it,  and  this  circumftance  is  faid  to  be  a  criterion  of 
goodnefs  held  in  much  efteem  by  the  dealers  in  cat¬ 
tle.  Tanners  alfo  have  remarked,  that  their  beft  and 
ftrongeft  hides  have  generally  the  greateft  number  of 
holes  in  them. 

The  larvae  of  this  fpecies,  as  of  moft  of  thofe  we 
are  to  mention,  are  generally  termed  bo/s,  but  this 
name  is  moft  frequently  applied  to  the  larvae  of  the  Oe. 
equi. 

The  complaint  produced  by  the  punfture  of  this  in- 
fe£l  in  the  (kins  of  cattle,  is  called  puckeridge,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  goat- 
fucker.  For  the  deftruftion  of  the  larvae  thus  depo- 
fited,  it  has  been  recommended  to  infert  a  red  hot  wire 
into  each  of  the  holes  made  in  the  (kin  ;  but  this  is  a 
formidable  remedy,  and  will  probably  do  as  much  harm 
to  the  (kin  as  the  bots  themfelves.  A  more  rational 
praftice  that  is  fometimes  in  ufe,  is  to  prefs  the  parts, 
and  rub  them  well  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
fome  other  (Emulating  application,  or  a  little  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  may  be  injefted  into  each  hole. 
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The  larvae  uf  the  Oe.  bonus  are  commonly  known  to 
the  country  people  by  the  names  of  wormi/s,  or  w or- 
muls ,  or  warbles. 

During  the  fummer,  (heep  are  often  obferved  to  gather 
together  in  clutters,  endeavouring  carefully  to  guard  their 
heads.  Mr  Blaine  fays  that  this  is  to  protect  them- 
felves  againft  the  attacks  of  this  infe£l,  which  attempts 
to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  nofe,  which 
when  it  has  effected,  thefe  eggs  become  larvae,  and 
creep  up  into  the  frontal  and  maxillary  finufes. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  manner  in  which  this 
infeft  depofits  its  eggs,  owing  to  its  obfcure  colour  and 
rapid  motions,  and  to  the  great  agitation  into  which 
the  (heep  are  thrown  by  its  attack;  but  the  fubfequent 
motion  of  the  Iheep,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  enemy,  leave 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  eggs  are  depofited  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  noftrils. 

The  moment  the  fly  touches  this  part  of  the  (heep, 
they  (hake  their  heads,  and  ftrike  the  ground  violently 
with  their  fore  feet,  at  the  fame  time  holding  their 
nofes  clofe  to  the  earth  ;  they  run  away,  looking  about 
them  on  every  fide,  to  fee  whether  the  fly  purfues:  they 
alfo  fmell  to  the  grafs,  as  they  go,  left  one  (hould  be 
lying  in  wait  for  them.  As  they  cannot,  like  horfes, 
take  refuge  in  the  water,  they  have  recourfe  to  a  rut, 
or  dry  dufty  road,  or  gravel-pits,  where  they  crowd  to¬ 
gether  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  their  nofes  held 
clofe  to  the  ground,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  the 
fly  conveniently  to  get  at  the  noftril. 

Obfervations  on  thefe  flies  are  beft  made  in  warm 
■weather,  and  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  by 
driving  the  (heep  from  their  retreats  to  the  grafs,  the 
attack  of  the  fly,  and  the  emotions  of  the  (heep,  are 
eafily  obferved. 

The  noftril  from  repeated  attacks,  and  the  confe- 
quent  rubbing  againft  the  ground,  becomes  highly  in¬ 
flamed  and  fore,  which  occafions  their  touch  to  be  fo 
much  dreaded  by  the  (heep. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fly  alfo  depofits  its  eggs  in  the 
Ikin  of  the  (heep,  but  we  are  not  certain  how  far  this 
has  been  proved  by  experience  ;  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  fometimes  found  in  the  (heep’s  (kin, 
maggots  that  rauft  have  been  produced  from  eggs  depofit¬ 
ed  by  feme  infeft.  They  prove  extremely  troublefome 
to  the  animal,  eating  into  the  (kin,  and  producing  ul¬ 
cers.  If  not  difcovered  in  time,  they  may  even  deftroy 
the  life  of  the  (heep.  The  remedy  is  to  clip  the  in- 
fefted  parts  bare,  wa(h  them  well  with  black  foap  and 
water,  and  apply  the  fmearing  ointment.  If  this  does 
Hot  fucceed,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  the  method  re¬ 
commended  in  N°  337. 

When  (heep  have  lain  about  for  a  long  time  in  wet 
and  marfhy  paftures,  or  have  been  kept  in  woods  or 
copies  in  a  ftarving  condition,  their  fleeces  become  fo 
completely  foaked  with  water,  that  the  wool  rots 
off  from  the  (kin.  This  is  what  is  called  the  pelt-rot. 
If  (heep  be  fuffered  to  continue  long  in  this  condition, 
they  become  heavy  and  low-fpirited,  and  will  fooner  or 
later  be  deftroyed.  If,  however,  they  be  attended  to 
in  proper  time,  they  may  be  faved  by  driving  them  to 
a  good  ftraw-yard,  pulling  off  their  ragged  and  rotten 
wool,  and  rubbing  on  a  good  coat  of  tar,  greafe,  and 
turpentine.  Care  muft  alfo  be  taken,  to  provide  them 
with  plenty  of  good  wholefome  nouriftiment. 
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The  (kin  of  all  animals,  efpecially  on  the  mod  Difeafes. 
delicate  parts  of  it,  is  fubjefl  to  excoriation  or  chafing.  •— v 
This  is  of  mod  confequence  in  the  backs  of  horfes  fret-  341 
ted  with  the  faddle,  and  the  udders  of  cows  by  rub-  5scorit’ 
bing  againft  their  thighs,  when  they  are  cat-hammed, 
and  go  clofe  behind.  Both  the  udder  and  thighs 
of  the  cow  are  fometimes  quite  raw,  and  ulcerated. 

The  beft  remedy  in  thefe  cafes,  is  to  wa(h  the  parts 
well  with  warm  foap  and  water,  and  afterwards  bathe 
them  frequently  with  a  mixture  of  Goulard,  and  cam¬ 
phorated  fpirits. 

The  teats  of  cows  are  fometimes  chapped ,  which  is 
commonly  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs  in  the  milkers. 

When  this  happens,  the  treatment  recommended  above 
for  chapping  may  be  followed,  or,  if  this  does  not  fucceed, 
the  teats  may  be  anointed  with  what  is  called  unguen- 
tum  nutritum.  If  the  teats  are  very  painful,  the  cracks 
may  firft  be  bathed  with  a  little  laudanum,  and  after¬ 
wards  filled  up  with  finely  powdered  prepared  chalk. 

There  are  many  other  difeafes  that  affeft  the  fkin 
of  thefe  animals  ;  but  feme  of  them  are  fo  trifling  as 
not  to  require  particular  notice,  and  others  being  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  feme  general  derangement  of 
the  fyftem,  fall  more  properly  to  be  confidered  in  the 
next  fection  of  this  part. 


Chap.  II.  Morbid  Affcblions  of  Motion . 

The  fun&ion  of  motion  may  be  morbidly  affedled  in  34a 
various  ways,  but  all  thefe  tend  more  or  lefs  to  impede 
or  difturb  the  natural  motions  of  the  animal. 

The  mufcles  are  often  affected  with  irregular  mo¬ 
tions,  producing  violent  involuntary  contractions,  called 
convulfions  or  fpafms.  Thefe  are  often  fymptoms  of 
fome  dangerous  derangement  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
fyftem,  as  locked-jaw,  epilepfy,  canine  madnefs,  &c. 
Convulfions  of  this  nature,  being  intimately  dependent 
on  the  primary  difeafe,  can  only  be  removed  by  fuch 
means,  as  are  calculated  to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  of 
which  they  are  fymptoms.  Irregular  aftion  of  the 
mufcles  commonly  attends  great  debility,  whether  it  be 
brought  on  by  hard  work  and  low  diet,  or  by  difeafe. 

In  either  cafe,  it  is  commonly  a  very  dangerous  fymp- 
tom.  We  cannot  properly  confider  the  treatment  of 
convulfion  here  ;  but  it  will  be  confidered  in  the  next 
feflion,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  convulfive  or  fpaf- 
modic  difeafes.  343 

The  affeCIion  that  we  are  chiefly  called  to  confider  lame- 
in  this  chapter  is  lamenefs,  a  very  comprehenfive  term,nc“‘ 
as  it  includes  almoft  all  the  local  affections  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Lamenefs  is  a  complaint  that  is  exceedingly 
common  among  horfes  and  dogs,  efpecially  the  form¬ 
er  ;  in  whom  it  more  particularly  demands  attention, 
as  it  fo  materially  affefls  the  value  of  the  animal.  A 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  lamenefs,  and  the  method 
of  treating  it,  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  inveftigation 
of  the  caufe  by  which  it  is  produced. 

The  caufes  of  lamenefs  are  extremely  numerous  and 
various.  We  (hall  endeavour  to  clafs  them,  fo  as  to 
render  our  inquiry  as  little  tedious  and  difficult,  as  may 
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iff,  Lamenefs  may  be  produced  by  a  fliffnefi  of  feme Stithicis 

parts  of  the  mufcles,  tendons,  or  ligaments,  arifing 
either  from  exceflive  labour,  from  bruife«,  wounds,  or 
feme  difeafed  affeftion  of  the  joints. 
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Difeafe?.  It  is  Well  known,  that  when  the  mufcles  of  an  animal 
are  exerted  for  any  unufual  length  of  time,  or  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree,  they  become  fatigued,  and 
cannot  for  fome  time  perform  their  fun&ions  with  their 
accuftome'd  eafe.  In  general,  after  proper  reft  and 
careful  treatment,  the  ftiffnefs  gradually  goes  off ;  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  animal  is  able  to  exert  himfelf  as 
ufual  'y  but  if  care  has  not  been  taken  to  rub  him  well 
down,  and  provide  him  with  a  well  littered  bed,  and 
efpecially  if  he  has  been  expofed  to  cold  while  fweat- 
ing  and  fatigued,  this  ftiffnefs  may  continue  for  many 
idays,  or  may  even  degenerate  into  permanent  lamenefs. 
Animals  that  have  acquired  this  permanent  ftiffnefs  of 
their  limbs,  always  move  with  confiderable  difficulty, 
when  firft  taken  out ;  but  in  general  when  they  have  been 
long  in  exercife,  and  are  become  warm,  the  ftiffnefs 
and  lamenefs  in  a  great  meafure  difappear,  but  they 
commonly  return  again  when  the  exertion  is  over. 

Where  the  ftiffnefs  has  not  continued  long,  it  may 
in  general  be  eafily  removed,  by  frequent  fri£lion  of  the 
limbs,  firft  with  a  wifp  of  hay  and  the  brufti,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  fome  warm  liniment  or  embrocation, 
fuch  as  has  been  defcribed  among  the  ftimulant  re¬ 
ceipts. 

If  it  does  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  recourfe  may 
be  had  to  warm  fomentations,  and  gentle  exercife  muft 
be  perfifted  in.  If  the  lamenefs  Ihould  ftill  continue, 
it  will  probably  be  occafioned  by  a  ftrain  of  fome  liga- 
^ .  ment,  or  an  injury  done  to  fome  part  of  the  limb. 

Bruifes.  Any  of  the  mufcular  parts  may  be  bruifed  by  falls 
or  blows  j  and  if  the  bruife  takes  place  on  the  limbs, 
or  in  their  neighbourhood,  lamenefs  may  be  the  confe- 
quence.  A  bruife  is  almoft  always  followed  by  a  fwell- 
ing  of  the  bruifed  part,  occafioned  by  the  rupture  of 
fmall  veffels,  that  pour  out  their  fluids  into  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane.  If  the  bruife  is  flight,  the  fwelling 
will  foon  fubfide  ;  but  if  the  injury  has  been  confider¬ 
able,  and  much  blood  has  been  poured  out,  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  confequent  fuppuration  will  take  place,  and 
the  part  will  become  an  abfcefs.  If  the  injury  has  been 
ftill  greater,  and  the  texture  of  the  parts  has  been  de- 
ftroyed,  mortification  will  probably  come  on,  and  if 
the  bruife  be  extenfive,  will  be  attended  with  confider¬ 
able  danger. 

The  treatment  of  bruifes  will  be  different  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  injury  produced.  In  flight  cafes 
the  object  will  be  to  promote  the  abforption  of  the  ef- 
fufed  blood  •,  and  this  will  be  beft  anfwered  by  bathing 
the  part  with  warm  vinegar  and  water,  or  camphorated 
fpirit.  If  there  is  confiderable  inflammation,  and  it  is 
not  judged  proper  to  encourage  a  fuppuration,  the  parts 
muft  be  frequently  bathed  with  a  folution  of  fugar  of 
lead,  with  a  little  vinegar  :  or,  where  the  part  admits  of 
a  bandage,  it  will  be  better  to  form  a  cold  poultice  of 
oatmeal  mixed  up  with  fuch  a  folution,  and  kept  con¬ 
stantly  applied  to  the  part  and  frequently  moiftened 
with  the  folution  to  prevent  its  becoming  hard  and  dry. 
If  a  fuppuration  Ihould  appear  unavoidable,  it  will  be 
proper  to  encourage  it  by  a  frequent  application  of 
warm  poultices  renewed  as  often  as  they  become  cool, 
or,  where  thefe  cannot  be  applied,  by  repeatedly  foment¬ 
ing  the  part  with  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water. 
When  the  fuppuration  is  complete,  the  fwelling  muft 
be  opened  with  a  lancet,  or  by  means  of  a  feton  j  and 
the  fore  muft  be  treated  as  we  lhall  prefently  defcribe 


with  refpeft  to  ulcers.  If  mortification  takes  place,  Difeafe?. 
the  part  muft  be  frequently  fomented  with  the  fomen-  1  ■■  — 

tation  dire&ed  in  N*  57.  of  the  receipts  •,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  ftrength  muft  be  fupported  by  nourilhing  food, 
and  the  occafional  ufe  of  cordial  and  ftrengthening 
remedies.  If  the  mortified  part  be  very  extenfive,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  make  incifions  towards  the  edges 
with  a  knife,  to  promote  the  fejvaration  of  the  flough  ; 
or  firing  may  be  employed,  as  directed  for  this  purpofe 
in  N°  175. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  after  the  inflammation 
which  attended  a  bruife  has  fubfided,  a  permanent  hard 
tumour  is  left,  that  prevents  the  free  motion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  part.  This  may  arife  either  from  a 
thickening  of  fome  ligament,  or  the  cellular  texture,  or 
it  may  proceed  from  an  excrefcence  formed  on  the 
bone,  in  confequence  of  the  bruife.  The  treatment  in 
fuch  cafes  will  be  prefently  defcribed,  when  we  come 
to  confider  fplents,  ring-bones,  and  other  tumours  that 
commonly  produce  lamenefs.  g 

Horfes  are  very  liable  to  receive  fevere  bruifes  in  the  Tread,  or 
back  part  of  the  foot,  either  from  the  tread  of  another  overreach, 
horfe,  as  often  happens  in  the  army,  by  a  horfe  in  the 
rear-rank  treading  on  the  heels  of  one  in  the  front- 
rank  ;  or,  by  a  horfe  overreaching  his  hind  foot,  and 
thus  bruifing  the  heels  of  the  fore  foot.  From  the 
manner  in  which  this  accident  is  produced,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  names  tread ,  and  overreach.  Sometimes 
the  bruife  is  fo  flight  as  to  be  productive  of  no  farther  ill 
confequence  than  a  temporary  lamenefs ;  but  if  the 
tread  has  been  very  violent,  the  edges  of  the  part  trod¬ 
den  on  may  be  fo  much  bruifed  as  to  produce  confider¬ 
able  inflammations,  or  even  a  mortification.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  cafes  it  is  fufficient  to  wall)  the  part  carefully  with 
warm  water,  to  clear  it  of  dirt  and  gravel,  then  apply 
a  pledget  dipped  in  fpirits,  and  bind  up  the  foot,  fo  as 
to  exclude  the  external  air ;  when  the  bruife,  if  flight, 
will  probably  foon  heal.  But  in  fome  cafes  matter  is 
formed,  which  makes  its  way  downwards  towards  the 
foie,  forming  what  is  called  a  quittor.  Quittor  may 
alfo  take  place  from  a  punClure  in  the  foot,  by  a  nail 
or  other  pointed  body,  the  effeCls  and  treatment  of 
which  will  be  prefently  defcribed. 

In  a  newly-formed  quittor,  it  is  of  confequence  to  af-  Quiitor. 
certain,  whether  it  has  been  produced  by  a  prick  or  a 
tread.  In  the  former  cafe  the  matter  ufually  makes 
its  way  upwards  from  the  punClured  part  towards  the 
coronet  j  and  here  the  praCtice  generally  followed  by 
farriers  is,  to  fear  the  upper  orifice  with  a  hot  iron, 
which  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  confine  the 
matter  within  the  wound,  where  it  muft  produce  ex- 
tenftve  ulceration  and  deftrufiion  of  important  parts  of 
the  foot.  In  the  latter  cafe,  where  quittor  is  produced 
by  a  tread,  and  when  the  finus  formed  is  very  fuperfi- 
cial,  the  ufe  of  the  cautery  may  be  very  proper  5  and 
if  it  can  be  fo  applied  as  to  inflame  the  whole  extent 
of  the  wound,  it  may  entirely  carry  off  the  difeafe. 
According  to  Mr  Blaine,  there  are  two  general  methods 
of  curing  quittor  j  one  by  removing  a  part  of  the  hoof, 
cutting  away  the  difeafed  parts,  or  fullering  them  to 
flough  off  or  exfoliate.  The  other,  to  apply  cauftic 
to  the  difeafed  furfaces,  introducing  it  within  the  finufes, 
thus  deftroying  the  ulcerated  parts,  and  allowing  the 
healthy  parts  to  throw  them  off.  The  latter  is  called 
by  farriers  cereing  out  a  quittor ,  or  as  they  fuppofe  that 
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Difeafes.  the  core  or  Hough  that  comes  away  formed  a  part 
of  the  compiaint.  Mr  Blaine  objects  to  removing  the 
hoof,  as  it  would  take  up  a  conliderable  time  before 
new  horn  can  be  formed  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
new  hoof  there  will  be  a  faife  quarter,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  the  horfe  unfound,  befides  that,  during  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  hoof,  frelh  finufes  may  be  produced. 
In  the  method  of  cure  by  cauftic,  he  thinks  that  the 
difeafe  may  be  completely  removed  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  whereas  the  other  method  may  require  as  many 
months.  Ihe  mode  of  applying  the  cauftic  is,  to 
examine  carefully  the  extent  and  diredtion  of  the 
finufes,  and  then  to  fill  them  up  with  powdered  blue 
vitriol,  verdigrife,  or  corrofive  fublimate.  Mr  Blaine 
has  found  that  a  pafle  made  of  corrofive  iublimate, 
mixed  up  with  flour  and  butter,  forms  a  very  good 
cauflic  for  this  purpofe.  Some  of  it  is  to  be  introduced 
by  means  of  a  probe,  to  which  a  piece  of  fponge  is 
faftened,  which  mull  be  carefully  introduced  in  every 
direction,  fo  as  to  touch  all  the  difeafed  parts,  after 
which  the  whole  foot  is  to  be  bound  up  ;  but  the  band¬ 
age.  mull  not  he  applied  too  tightly.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  dreflings  are  to  be  renewed,  and  this  is  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  till  the  (loughs  come  away,  when 
a  healthy  action  of  the  parts  will  take  place,  and  the 
cure  foon  be  completed.  Another  method  of  introdu¬ 
cing  cauftic,  by  which  the  finufes  may  be  completely 
filled,  is  to  mix  up  the  cauflic  with  hogs  lard,  and  roll 
the  mafs  into  fmall  pellets  within  gauze-paper,  which 
may  be  eafily  introduced  into  the  cavities. 

Many  farriers  have  fallen  into  a  miftake  with  refpedt 
to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  quitlor,  that  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  horfes.  They  luppofe,  that  during  the 
progrefs  of  this  difeafe,  a  bone  is  formed  which  they  call 
a  quittor  bone  ;  and  they  think  it  necefiary  to  remove 
this  bone,  before  a  cure  can  be  completed.  This  er¬ 
ror  feems  to  have  arifen  from  an  opinion  of  Lafofle, 
who  conceived  that  the  derangement  which  accompani¬ 
ed  this  difeafe  originated  in  the  cartilages  being  affect¬ 
ed  ;  which  he  affirmed  were  capable  of  being  thus  dif¬ 
eafed,  but  incapable  either  of  exfoliating  like  bone,  or 
Houghing  like  ligament;  and  therefore  that  to  promote 
a  cure,  the  whole  of  the  lateral  cartilage  on  the  affedt- 
ed  fide  muft  be  removed.  But  bis  firft  premifes  were 
erroneous,  for  cartilages  are  vafcular,  as  we  know  by 
their  being  tinged  with  bile,  and  by  their  being  at  times 
abforbed ;  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  lateral 
cartilages,  which  in  almoft  all  old  liorfes  are  partly 
abforbed.  As  they  are  vafcular,  they  muff  be  capable  of 
living  adtion;  though  it  is  How,  and  hence,  where  dif¬ 
eafe  exifts,  they  will  exfoliate  like  other  parts.  This 
praClice  of  BafoiTe  has  in  this  country  been  for  fome 
time  tried  among  many  of  the  more  intelligent  farriers, 
and  was  Hill  further  propagated  by  the  late  Profeifor 
St  Bel.  Many  horfes  b  ave  been  ruined  by  this  in¬ 
judicious  praClice  ;  for  the  future  elafticity  of  the  foot, 
which  is  in  a  great  meafure  dependent  on  tliefe  carti¬ 
lages,  muft  be  loft;  befides  the  neceflary  removal  of  tlie 
boof  to  get  at  the  cartilage,  a  faife  quarter  almoft  al¬ 
ways  remains*. 

Wounds  are  frequently  inflicted  in  the  foft  parts  of 
horfes  and  dogs,  and  thefe  are  more  common  in  the  legs, 
feet,  and  joints,  than  in  any  other  parts.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  wounds  muft  depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
part  where  they  are  infliCIcd,  and  the  form  of  the  in* 
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ftrument  that  produced  them.  A  clean  cut  made  in  Difeafe'. 
ihe  mufcular  parts  is  eafily  healed,  by  applying  Hips' of '  — 
flicking  plafter  as  foon  as  poflible,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
edges  of  the  wound  clofe  together ;  or  where  plafter 
cannot  readily  be  applied,  by  taking  a  flitch  or  two 
through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  tying  the  ((rings 
gently  together.  When  the  edges  are  found  to  adhere, 
the  firings  muft  be  cut  away,  and  the  holes  which  they 
made  will  foon  fill  up.  If  any  confiderable  blood- 
veffel  has  been  wounded,  it  will  be  proper  to  fecure  it, 
if  poflible,  by  means  of  ligature,  rather  than  by  apply¬ 
ing  any  flyptic  fubftarce.  All  wounds  fliould  be  made 
as  clean  as  poflible,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  heal 
them.  Sometimes  the  wound  is  fo  fituated  that  it  will 
not  admit  of  being  fevved  up  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  we 
may  in  general  pafs  filver  or  fteel  pins  from  the  edges, 
at  about  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other,  and  twift  a 
thread  croffwife  from  one  to  the  other,  fo  as  to  form 
what  is  called  the  twi/led-future.  In  all  cafes  where 
futures  are  ufed,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  flicking 
plafler  over  the  edges  of  the  wound.  If  the  wound 
(hould  not  heal  by  thefe  means,  a  formation  of  matter 
will  take  place,  and  then  the  fore  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  common  ulcer,  taking  care  that  its  edges  be  always 
kept  as  near  together  as  may  be,  by  flicking  plafter 
or  a  bandage. 

If  the  wound  is  very  large,  it  may  excite  confider¬ 
able  inflammation  and  fever.  In  thefe  cafes,  if  the 
animal  is  plethoric,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  him,  or 
at  any  rate  to  adminifter  cooling  remedies.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  lias  been  much  Iofs  of  blood,  or  if 
the  wound  (hews  no  difpofition  to  heal,  and  the  matter 
formed  is  thin  and  ichorous,  an  oppofite  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  required.  The  animal  muft  be  fupported 
by  nourifliing  food,  and  ftrengthening  remedies. 

The  moft  trouble  fome  wounds  are  tbofe  of  the  feet 
and  joints,  as  they  are  in  general  veiy  difficult  to  be 
healed. 
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Wounds  in  the  feet  are  not  uncommonly  produced  Wounds  of 

by  the  horfe  treading  on  (harp  (tones,  broken  glafs,  the  feet, 
(harp  bones  or  nails.  Thefe  are  generally  punctured 
wounds,  and  will  be  confidered  prefently.  Sometimes 
a  deep  wound  is  made  on  the  coronet,  by  a  (harp  part 
of  the  heel  of  the  (hoe  on  the  oppofite  foot,  or  any 
other  fubftance  penetrating  downwards  between  the 
coffin-bone  and  the  hoof,  or  between  the  lateral  carti¬ 
lages  of  the  coffin-bone  and  the  joint.  Wounds  of  this 
kind  are  attended  with  much  danger,  from  the  difficulty 
of  evacuating  the  matter  that  may  be  formed,  or  of 
producing  that  healthy  action  in  the  parts  that  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  make  them  heal.  Jn  fucli  cafes  Mr  Feron 
recommends  the  application  of  ablifter,  extending  from 
the  fetlock  to  the  foot,  fo  as  to  produce  external  irrita¬ 
tion,  which  may  relieve  the  internal  parts.  In  the 
mean  time  the  foot  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veflel  of  warm 
water  all  day,  and  a  large  warm  poultice  of  bran  and 
water  is  to  be  applied  round  it  at  night.  The  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  practice  is  to  prevent  fuppuration,  but  if 
this  fliould  neverthelefs,  take  place,  and  if  matter 
fliould  be  formed  between  the  hoof  and  the  fenfible  l.i- 
rnina:  ;  the  fuppuration  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  we 
are  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  formation  of  Gnufe«, 
by  rafping  the  hoof  very  thin,  juft  below  the  feat  of  the 
wound,  fo  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  an  orifice  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  matter  downwards.  Mr  Feron 
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advifes  to  delay  this  opening  as  long  as  poflible,  and 
when  it  is  performed,  to  take  care  that  the  laminse  be 
properly  preffed  after  the  operation,  to  prevent  coming 
out  through  the  hoof,  and  forming  an  incurable  fand- 
crack,  or  talfe-quarler.  The  bathing  the  foot  in  warm 
water,  and  the  application  of  the  bran  poultice,  muft  be 
continued  till  the  foot  is  perfeflly  healed.  If  proud 
flefh  fnould  appear  through  the  opening  that  has  been 
made  in  the  hoof,  it  is  to  be  pared  away  with  a  fharp 
knife,  then  fired,  and  covered  with  a  fmall  pledget 
Ipread  with  foft  ointment,  on  which  is  fprinkled  a  little 
powdered  blue  vitriol.  It  is  evident  that,  during  the 
cure,  the  horfe  muft  be  kept  perfectly  at  reft  y  and  it  is 
recommended  to  adminifter  diuretics,  and  now  and 
then  a  gentle  dofe  of  phyfic,  to  keep  the  bowels  mode¬ 
rately  open. 

Wounds  in  the  joints  are  commonly  attended  with 
very  ferious  confequences,  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  capfular  ligament  is  divided,  and  in  this  cafe 
the  fynovia  or  joint-oil  conftsntly  exfuding  through  the 
opening,  prevents  the  difpofition  to  heal.  A  wound 
in  the  joints  is  common  among  borfes  in  the  army,  and 
fuch  as  are  employed  in  hunting  ;  and  a  horfe  that  has 
received  fuch  a  wound  in  general  becomes  perfedlly 
ufelefs,  from  the  improper  method  of  treating  thefe 
wounds  that  has  in  general  prevailed  among  farriers. 
By  their  treatment,  either  an  incurable  finus  is  produ¬ 
ced,  or  a  fecretion  of  bony  matter  takes  place  within 
the  joint,  forming  what  is  called  an  atichylojis  or  fliff- 
joml.  The  method  generally  praflifed  by  ordinary 
farriers  is,  to  inje£t  within  the  joint  a  mixture  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  folution  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate  and  lime  water,  or  fome  other  corrofive  fub- 
ftance.  The  more  rational  of  them  content  themfelves 
with  an  injection  of  tindture  of  myrrh.  All  thefe  fub- 
ftances  produce  fuch  a  high  degree  of  inflammation 
within  the  joint,  as  not  unfrequently  to  deftroy  the  ani¬ 
mal. 

Of  late,  a  much  more  rational  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  adopted  by  Mr  Coleman,  and  is  defcribed  in 
the  firft  number  of  the  Veterinary  Tranfaftions. 

The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  Mr 
Coleman  for  treating  wounds  of  the  joints  and  capfules. 

“  Where  a  joint,  a  mucous  capfule,  or  the  (heath  of 
a  tendon  is  opened,  the  firft  application  neceffary  is  the 
a£lual  cautery.  The  inftrument  moft  proper  for  the 
operation  (hould  be  made  of  iron,  two  feet  in  length, 
rounded  at  the  extremity  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  but¬ 
ton,  with  a  wooden  handle.  The  temperature  of  the 
iron  (hould  be  moderately  red.  If  it  be  black,  the 
heat  will  not  be  fufficient  to  produce  a  proper  difcharge 
of  lymph,  to  clofe  up  the  wound  ;  and  if  it  is  white,  it 
will  deftroy  too  much  of  the  furrounding  parts,  and  per¬ 
haps  do  mifchief  to  the  ligament.  Although  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  itfelf  is  very  fimple,  yet  fome  knowledge  of  the 
ftrudture  and  economy  of  the  parts,  for  the  purpofe  of 
applying  the  cautery  with  the  beft  poflible  effedl,  is  ne¬ 
ceffary.  The  objedt  in  view  is  to  produce  a  glutinous 
fubftance  to  clofe  up  the  cavity,  and  before  the  (lough 
is  removed,  for  granulations  below  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  lymph  ;  but  if  the  ligament,  itfelf  be  deftroyed 
by  the  cautery,  it  muft,  like  other  dead  parts,  feparate 
from  the  living  and  come  away,  and  then  the  joint  will 
ftill  be  opened.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  not  to 
deftroy  the  ligament  of  joints  with  the  hot  iron,  but 
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confine  its  application  to  the  external  foft  part?.  In  Difeafes. 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  generally  proper  to  cauterize  the  whole  '  — "v— — / 
external  furfaee  of  the  wound  y  and  if  the  difcharge  is 
not  immediately  flopped,  the  iron  has  probably  not 
been  applied  fuflieiently  deep,  or  too  cold,  to  produce 
a  proper  difcharge  of  lymph.  Where  a  cure  is  poflible 
to  be  effected,  the  adtual  cautery  will  frequently  clofe 
the  cavity  and  flop  the  difcharge.  Sometime*,  however, 
in  the  courfe  of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  the  difcharge 
appears  again  by  the  fides  of  the  lymph,  and  then  the 
fame  operation  (hould  be  repeated.  In  fome  inftances 
Mr  Coleman  has  had  occafion  to  apply  the  hot  iron  five 
or  fix  times,  and  neverthelefs  fucceeded  ultimately,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  lamenefs.  The  fame  treatment  is  likewife 
to  be  recommended  for  penetrating  wounds  into  the 
cheft  and  abdomen.  The  lips  of  the  wound  (hould  be 
cauterized,  and,  if  requifite,  repeated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  recommended  for  wounds  of  other  cavities. 

When  th  e  cavities  of  veins  become  inflamed,  fome  little 
variation  is  neceffary  in  the  treatment,  as  accidents  of  that 
nature  are  frequently  attended  with  confequences  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  opening  of  other  cavities,  and  require  a 
trifling  alteration  in  the  treatment.  When  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  takes  place,  it  may  be  very  generally  ftopt  by  the 
application  of  the  cautery  ;  but  if  this  fails,  and  the 
parts  are  too  much  fuelled  to  admit  of  a  pin,  there  is 
no  other  remedy  than  to  take  up  the  vein  by  a  ligature 
above  the  difeafed  parts  •,  and  there  may  be  inflances  in 
which  it  may  be  advifable  to  tie  up  the  vein  below. 

In  general,  however,  the  adlual  cautery  will  prevent 
the  neceffity  of  a  ligature  ;  and  if  it  fails,  tying  up  the 
vein  will  lucceed  only  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  vein 
above  is  free  from  difeafe.  In  general,  the  vein  is  thick¬ 
ened  and  inflamed,  and  if  a  ligature  be  applied  on  a 
veffel  in  a  ffate  of  inflammation,  the  difeafe  will  be  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  vein  inflamed  above.  In  a  cafe,  that  occurred 
to  Mr  Goodwin,  veterinary  furgeon  at  Oxford,  where 
the  jugular  vein  was  tied,  an  abfeefs  took  place  over 
the  occipital  bone,  commonly  termed  the  poll  evil. 

That  difeafe,  however,  mod  probably  did  not  originate 
in  confequence  of  the  tube  being  obliterated,  for  in  moft 
fuccefsful  cafes  of  inflamed  veins,  the  fides  of  the  vein 
unite  and  deftroy  the  cavity.  After  the  orifice  of  the 
inflamed  vein,  from  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  is  clofed,  a  confiderable  degree  of  fwelling  fre¬ 
quently  remains,  and  this  may  be  removed  by  a  blifler. 

When  abfeeffes  form  in  the  adjacent  parts,  they  (hould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  abfeeffe?.”  35a 
A  punflure  of  fome  part  of  the  lower  furfaee  of  the PundhireA 
foot  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  may  arife  from  thewount'!’ 
prick  of  a  nail  in  (hoeing,  from  a  nail  picked  up  in 
travelling-,  or  from  glafs,  flint,  or  any  oilier  (harp  body. 

Injuries  of  this  kind  are  proportioned  in  their  effeifts, 
to  the  parts  punfturcd,  and  not  entirely  to  tiie  depth  of 
the  wound.  A  punefture  of  the  frog  penetrating  even 
to  the  flefliy  frog,  is  not  nfually  fa  ferious,  as  that  which 
penetrates  the  foie  ;  hence  a  wound  any  where  at  the 
hinder  part  may  penetrate  deeper  with  impunity  than 
towards  the  centre,  and  likewife  in  the  front,  though 
confiderable  inflammation  uhially  follows  from  this  laft. 

When  the  capfular  ligament  is  wounded  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  confequence  may  be  very  ferious,  as  a  fliff  joint  is 
commonly  produced.  When  it  is  found  that  the  cap¬ 
fular  ligament  has  been  wounded,  the  external  opening 
muft  be  enlarged,  and  a  hot  iron  muft  be  applied  to 
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Difeafes.  the  furface  of  the  Ikin  that  covers  the  wounded  part  of 
-vM  1  the  ligament,  in  order  to  heal  up  the  internal  opening. 
Confiderable  irritation  commonly  attends  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  tendon,  or  its  (heath  ;  and  it  is  bed  re¬ 
moved  by  enlarging  the  wound  that  is  made  through 
the  horny  part,  and  keeping  the  feet  for  fome  time  in 
warm  water.  When  matter  appears  in  either  of  thefe 
cafec,  it  mud  be  let  out,  and  the  wound  mud  be  healed 
in  the  ufual  manner. 

The  mod  ufual  cafe  of  pun&ures  is  that  which  aiifes 
from  a  nail  in  (hoeing  taking  a  wrong  direction,  when 
indead  of  penetrating  the  outer  furface  of  the  crud,  it 
turns  inwards,  and  thus  wounds  the  fenfible  lamina;. 
This  is  known  to  the  fmith  at  the  time  by  a  peculiar 
feel  in  the  droke  he  gives,  and  by  flinching  ;  when, 
if  the  nail  is  immediately  removed,  and  has  not  pene¬ 
trated  far,  the  wound  heals  by  the  fird  intention  ;  but 
if  it  is  differed  to  remain,  it  produces  inflammation  and 
fuppuration.  As  foon  as  this  is  difeovered,  a  depend¬ 
ing  orifice  (hould  be  made  for  the  matter,  by  making 
an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  hole  at  which  the  nail 
entered.  It  is  always  prudent,  when  a  nail  has  pene¬ 
trated,  and  lamenefs  follows  without  matter  appearing, 
to  remove  the  (hoe,  and  enlarging  the  opening,  to  apply 
a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine,  which  will 
frequently  prevent  any  future  effecls  :  but  whenever 
matter  has  formed,  it  is  indifpenfably  necefiary  ;  for 
utherwife  the  matter  will  proceed  upwards,  and  coming 
out  at  an  opening  on  the  coronet,  it  will  form  a  quittor. 
When  by  this  treatment  the  matter  has  gained  a  de¬ 
pending  fituation,  and  the  inflammation  has  fubfided, 
the  part  may  be  drefied  with  any  mild  ointment ;  but 
if  the  matter  (hould  increafe  in  quantity,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  pour  a  folution  of  white  vitriol  within  to  promote 
a  (loppage  of  the  difeharge,  and  of  the  extenfion  of  the 
ulcerative  procels.  In  every  puncture,  when  the  heat 
and  inflammation  appear  confiderable,  bleeding  at  the 
toe  is  a  prudent  meafure,  as  it  unloads  the  vefiVls. 

Dogs  are  frequently  wounded  with  thorns  in  their 
feet  or  knees,  and  the  thorn  may  be  fo  deeply  lodged, 
that  it  cannot  eafily  be  extradfed.  When  the  foot  is 
wounded  with  a  thorn,  the  bed  application  is  a  plafler 
of  black  pitch,  which  is  laid  to  have  fucceeded  when 
everything  elfe  has  failed.  If  there  is  much  inflamma¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  poultice  over  the 
plafter.  When  a  dog  is  wounded  in  the  knee,  if  there 
is  reafon  to  iuppofe  that  a  thorn  is  left  in  the  wound, 
the  fame  applications  will  be  proper  :  and  when  the  thorn 
comes  away,  if  there  is  dill  an  oozing  of  fluid  from  the 
orifice,  a  red-hot  iron  mud  be  applied,  as  in  the  wounds 
of  the  joints  in  borfes.  If  no  thorn  is  left  in  the  wound, 
a  little  digeftive  ointment  rubbed  upon  the  part,  and  a 
fubfequent  application  of  a  poultice  made  with  Goulard 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  with  proper  reft,  will  probably 
foon  effeft  a  cure. 

Lamenefs  is  not  unfrequently  produced  by  a  ftiiTjoint, 
or  what  the  furgeons  call  nnc/iy/ofis.  This  is  generally 
the  effect  of  an  injury  done  to  the  articulating  furfaces 
of  the  bones  that  compofe  the  joint,  caufing  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  bony  matter,  which  gets  between  the  bones, 
and  unites  them  together.  A  fliflf  joint  may  perhaps 
be  fumetimes  prevented  by  the  timely  ufe  of  bliflers 
snd  firing  ;  but  when  completely  formed,  the  lamenefs 
is  incurable. 
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2.  The  fecond  head  of  eaufes  that  produce  lamenefs  Difeafes. 
will  comprehend  (trains,  fra61ures,  and  luxations.  ■  — v-.  -t 

Strains  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  niufcular  parts  353 
or  ligaments,  but  they  mod  commonly  happen  in  theStrains‘ 
fie(hy  part  of  the  (houlder,  or  in  fome  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  feet. 

A  drain  in  the  mufcles  of  the  (houlder,  has  been  ge-  Shoulder 
nerally  called  a  (boulder-flip,  under  the  idea  that  the  flip- 
(houlder-bone  has  been  disjointed,  or  the  blade-bor.e 
pulhed  out  of  its  place ;  but  the  firudure  of  the  parts 
(hews  that  the  former  of  thefe  accidents  can  fcarcely 
happen,  on  account  of  the  great  ftrength  of  the  cap- 
fular  and  other  ligaments  that  furround  the  (houlder 
joint;  and  a  diflocation  of  the  blade-bone  is,  by  the 
extent  and  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  that  unite  it  with  the 
ribs,  nearly  impuffible,  unlefs  by  fuch  a  force  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  mufcles,  and  tear  the 
limb  from  the  body.  A  drain  of  thefe  mufcles  and  of 
the  ligaments  that  furround  the  (houlder  joint,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  eccurrtnce,  but  affec¬ 
tions  of  other  parts  are  often  miftaken  for  a  (houlder 
drain,  as  we  (hall  fee  prefently.  A  drain  in  the.  (houl- 
dtr,  when  firft  received,  is  generally  attended  with 
confiderable  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  part, 
which  are  ufually  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
affeflions.  When  the  drain  has  continued  long,  and 
the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  the  diftir.dtion  is  not  fo 
eafy. 

In  cafes  of  recent  (houlder  drains,  it  will  be  proper 
to  draw  blood  from  the  plate  vein,  and  if  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  extenfive,  to  adminifler  a  purge,  and  keep  the 
animal  rather  low,  to  keep  down  the  inflammation  as 
much  as  pofiible  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  bathe  the 
parts  frequently,  with  fome  adringent  lotion,  or  with  a 
warm  fomentation,  as  dire£led  under  bruifes.  A  rowel 
may  alfo  be  placed  in  the  ched,  or  a  feton  in  the  infide 
of  the  fore-leg.  Complete  reft  is  neceffary  ;  and  to  ren¬ 
der  this  the  more  perfect,  the  horfe  (hould  be  fitted  with 
a  patten  flioe,  and  diould  have  a  bed  of  litter  con- 
ftantly  below  him.  When  the  inflammation  lias  fub¬ 
fided,  gentle  fri&ion,  and  the  occafional  ufe  of  adringent 
lotions,  will  in  general  foon  reftore  the  ufe  of  the  limb ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  horfe  can  bear  it,  moderate  exercife 
may  be  employed.  355 

Injuries  done  to  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  are  alfo  Injuri. s  of 
ufually  called  drains;  but  if  we  underdand  by  this1*16 
term,  an  extenfion  of  the  drained  part,  the  appellation  ttn(]onj. 
is  improper,  fince  the  tendons  appear  to  be  entirely 
without  elafticity,  and  the  ligaments  nearly  fo.  Thefe 
parts  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly  drained,  though 
by  unufual  exertion,  their  texture  may  be  fo  far  injur¬ 
ed  as  to  produce  diffne-fs,  inflammation,  and  fwelling, 
but  will  have  the  fame  effect  in  caufing  lamenefs,  as  a 
drain. 

Injuries  of  this  kind  are  more  dangerous  than  mere 
mufcular  drains,  their  treatment  is  more  difficult,  and 
the  cure  more  tedious.  The  treatment  ufually  adopted 
by  ordinary  farriers,  is  to  apply  the  fame  adringent  and 
dimulating  lotions,  as  in  drains;  but  here  they  com¬ 
monly  do  harm,  as  they  generally  produce  a  greater 
fecretion  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  Hill  more  ob* 
ftrudls  the  motion  of  the  part,  and  renders  the  lamenefs 
permanent. 

One  of  the  word  cafes  of  thefe  injuries,  is  what  far- 
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riers  commonly  call  a  clap  or  ftrain  in  the  back  finews. 
When  a  horfe  trips  or  Humbles,  and  makes  an  unufual 
effort  to  fave  himfelf  from  falling,  or  when  the  heels 
are  lowered  in  (hoeing  too  fuddenly,  or  too  much  at 
once,  fo  as  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  upon  them, 
there  often  happens  fuch  a  fudden  or  violent  contraction 
of  the  flexor  mufcles  as  may  produce  a  partial  lacera¬ 
tion,  or  even  rupture  of  the  flexor  tendon,  or  its  fheath. 
This  injury  is  attended  with  confiderable  inflammation, 
and  the  confequent  lamenefs  is  of  the  word  kind.  A 
great  ftiffnefs  and  fwelling  is  produced,  and  there  is 
commonly  an  effufion  of  fluid,  which  is  at  firft  ferous, 
and  may  again  be  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  veffels  ; 
but  if  improper  applications  are  employed,  coagulable 
lymph  may  be  poured  out,  fo  as  to  obftrufl  the  motion 
of  the  part,  and  produce  that  fwelling,  or  permanent 
enlargement,  that  we  fometimes  fee  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  tendon,  after  what  is  called  a  ftrain  of  the 
back  finews. 

When  a  horfe  is  drained  in  the  back  finews,  he  puts 
forward  his  leg  and  foot  in  a  loofe,  faint,  and  faultering 
manner.  Mr  Lawrence  gives  the  following  directions 
for  afcertaining  whether  or  not  a  horfe  is  injured  in  the 
back  finews.  To  try  how  far  the  horfe  has  been  injured, 
let  him  be  walked  about  for  half  an  hour,  when  the 
fwelling  of  his  legs  will  in  all  probability  fubfide.  If 
you  then  obferve  the  tendo  acliillis ,  or  main  finew,  dif- 
tinct  from  the  thank  ■,  if,  on  preffing  it  with  the  finger 
towards  the  bone,  you  find  it  firm  and  tenfe  ;  if  you 
difcover  by  the  feel,  no  foft  fpongy  finews  between  the 
{hank  and  the  tendon,  no  extraordinary  pulfation,  but 
that  all  is  well  braced  and  wiry,  you  may  conclude  the 
fwellings  not  dangerous.  A  perfon  of  experience,  with 
a  nice  diferiminating  finger,  will  fcarce  ever  fail  to  de- 
ted:  lamenefs  in  the  back  finews'. 

Mr  Feron  is  of  opinion  that  the  injury  which  we  have 
deferibed  is  not  done  to  the  flexor  tendon,  but  to  the 
ligaments  of  the  neighbouring  joints.  Fie  fays,  that 
“  on  the  diffeflion  of  a  ftrain  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  back 
finews,  we  difcover  no  affection  in  the  fubftance  of  this 
part,  which  on  the  contrary  appears  perfectly  found. 
But  on  examining  the  ligaments  of  the  fetlock,  coro¬ 
net,  and  foot,  we  find  them  to  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  ; 
we  find  alfo,  that  if  the  accident  has  been  violent,  and 
of  long  duration,  the  whole  vafeuiar  fyftem  of  the  leg 
is  found  affe&ed,  but  never,  or  very  feldom,  the  back 
finews  ;  it  is  in  this  violent  date  that  we  oblerve  fome¬ 
times  one  or  two  fwellings  along  the  tendons.  It  is  al¬ 
fo  on  this  account  that  the  pain  is  fo  great,  and  fo  hard 
to  be  cured,  in  confcquence  of  the  confiderable  irrita¬ 
tion  Which  takes  place  in  the  furrounding  parts.  So 
the  increafe  of  thickncfs  of  the  leg,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  effrCt  of  the  difeafe  ;  but  not  the  difeafe  itfelf. 
as  farriers,  grooms,  &c.  fuppofe  it  to  be.  Neverthelefs, 
we  feid  before  that  the  back  finews  or  tendons  were 
void  of  feeling  in  a  ftate  of  health  and  incapable  of  ex- 
tenfion  It  may  be  very  true  that  this  injury  is  not 

commonly  feated  in  the  tendon  ;  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr  Feron,  that  this  part  is  never  the  feat  of  it, 
efpecially  as  he  himfelf  allows  that  a  rupture  of  the  ten¬ 
don  may  take  place,  of  which  he  has  feen  different  in- 
ftances.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  fame 
exertion  which  when  in  a  great  degree  is  capable  of 
rupturing  the  tendon,  may  in  a  fmaller  degree  produce 
z  partial  laceration  or  a  ftrain  in  the  back  finews. 
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A  horfe  labouring  under  this  injury,  even  after  the  Difeafe'. 
inflammation  has  lubfided,  is  extremely  weak  and  ftiff  in  ■  ■■  t  ■ 
the  joints  of  the  foot  ;  but  when  he  has  been  for  fome 
time  at  work,  the  lamenefs  in  fome  meafure  goes  off. 

This  has  led  fome  perfons  to  fuppofe  that  a  ftrained  horfe 
may  be  worked  iound  ;  but  this  is  a  very  erroneous 
opinion,  and  the  pra&ice  of  continuing  to  work  a  horfe 
that  has  been  newly  ftrained,  under  the  idea  of  're¬ 
moving  the  ftiffnefs,  is  equally  cruel  andffnjudicious. 

The  treatment  of  drains  or  injuries  of  the  ligaments 
or  tendons  muft  be  fuch  as  will  molt  effeCtually  prevent 
inflammation,  and  promote  the  abforption  of  the  effufed 
fluid.  Local  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  part,  and 
warm  fomentations  frequently  repeated,  feem  to  be  the 
moft  advifable  ;  and  a  bandage  (hould  be  always  ap¬ 
plied  where  the  nature  of  the  parts  will  admit  of  it,  and 
flrould  be  continued  till  the  lamenefs  is  removed.  Various 
ftimulating  applications  have  been  recommended  in  tbefe 
cafes,  as  foon  as  the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  fuch  as  oil 
of  turpentine,  camphorated  fpirit,  verjuice, &c.  but  thefe 
muft  not  be  employed  while  any  confiderable  inflamma¬ 
tion  remains.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  Mr  Fe¬ 
ron  recommends  aftringent  and  ftimulating  applications 
in  the  text  of  his  work,  and  fays  there  that  they  may 
be  employed  with  fafety  ;  but,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  he  fpeaks  of  having  inferted  thofe  aftringent 
preferiptions  for  the  purpofe  of  fatisfying  the  different 
opinions,  but  that  he  is  fully  convinced,  by  a  long  ex- 
perience,  that  warm  fomentations  and  warm  poultices 
of  bran  and  water,  are  infinitely  preferable  in  firains 
or  contulions,  to  thefe  expenfive  preferiptions,  and  are 
always  to  be  tried  firft. 

It  will  be  proper  to  elevate  the  heels  of  the  horfe ’s 
ffioe  by  calkins,  and  Mr  Blaine  recommends  that  the 
heels  of  the  hoof  be  encouraged  to  grow,  or  that  a  thick- 
heeled  fhoe  be  ufed.  If  there  ft  ill  remains  much  fwel¬ 
ling,  firing  will  prove  one  of  the  moft  effectual  remedies, 
as  it  will  both  promote  the  abforption  of  the  effufed  fluid, 
and  will  produce  fuch  a  degree  of  conftriftiun  of  the 
fkin  as  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  permanent  bandage. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  cautery  muft  be  applied,  fo  as  to  make 
perpendicular  lines  on  the  fkin.  ^ 

Dogs  are  very  fubjeCt  to  drains  ;  and  where  thefe  are  Strains  of 
flight,  a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  turpentine,^  uifle  i*, 
or  ftrong  Goulard,  applied  before  a  fire,  is  the  moft^°£s* 
ufeful  remedy.  Sometimes  from  blows  or  other  acci¬ 
dents,  fuch  as  flipping  their  hind-legs,  or  getting  them 
entangled  in  the  bars  of  a  gate,  hounds  are  lamed  in 
their  JiiJle ,  as  it  is  called.  In  general  the  above  appli¬ 
cations  and  long  reft  will  remove  the  lamenefs  j  but  when 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  has  been 
effufed,  it  is  not  eafily  re-abforbed,  and  the  lamenefs  con¬ 
tinues.  When  this  happens,  fome  butitfmen  recommend 
the  operation  of  cutting  for  the  ftifle,  and  Mr  Daniel 
fpeaks  of  a  huntfman  who  ufed  to  perform  this  operation 
very  dtxteroufly  in  the  following  manner.  The  bone 
is  laid  bare  by  a  tranfverfe  cut,  and  upon  it  is  found  a 
fubftance  like  a  ftiff  jelly,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
lamenefs,  and  is  in  faCt  the  coagulable  lymph  that  has 
been  effufed.  This  jelly  is  taken  away,  and  a  wire  is 
run  through  the  ball  of  the  hind  foot  on  the  contrary 
fide,  and  twifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  that  leg 
from  touching  the  ground,  fo  that  the  hound  may  be 
compelled  to  ufe  the  ftifled  leg.  In  this  way  the  dogi 
were  always  cured.  The  fame  huntfman  recommended 
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that  when  a  dog  had  been  ehtangled  in  a  gate  or  flile, 
he  fltould,  as  foon  as  releafed,  be  taken  by  the  hind- 
feet,  and  twitted  round  five  or  fix  times,  turning  with 
him  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  this  prevented  any  ill  confe- 
quence  from  the  bruifes  that  he  received  in  the  flifle, 
while  endeavouring  to  difengage  himfelf. 

Some  of  the  ligaments  or  tendons  of  the  extremities 
are  now  and  then  ruptured.  This  is  not  a  common  cafe, 
but  it  may  happen,  either  to  the  fufpenfory  ligament,  or 
the  back  finew. 

A  rupture  of  the  fufpenfory  ligament  is  found  mod 
likely  to  happen  to  young  horfes  while  breaking,  and 
to  cavalry  horfes  while  under  training.  The  accident 
is  generally  called  breaking  down,  as,  when  it  happens 
the  horfe  appears  unable  to  fupport  himfelf.  The  fet¬ 
lock  is  brought  almoft  to  the  ground,  and  the  limb  is  evi¬ 
dently  exceedingly  weak  ;  but  the  horfe  can  bend  his 
foot  when  he  raifes  it.  This  circumflance  diftinguifties 
a  rupture  of  the  fufpenfory  ligament  from  that  of  the 
flexor  tendon  or  back  finew  ;  as,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the 
power  of  the  flexor  mufcle  being  deftroyed,  the  horfe  is 
unable  to  bend  the  foot. 

It  appears  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Coleman,  and 
fome  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  Mr  Feron, 
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that  the  flexor  tendon  has  little  or  no  effeft  in  giving 
fupport  to  the  heels  ;  but  that  this  office  is  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  performed  by  the  fufpenfory  ligament.  Hence, 
when  this  is  ruptured,  the  horfe  lofes  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  flays,  and  the  foot  is  of  courfe  unable  to  fupport 
its  ufual  weight,  whence  the  horfe  breaks  down. 

A  perfeft  cure  of  this  accident  can  feldom  be  ex- 
pefled  ;  and  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  animal  will  be 
to  obviate  the  inflammation  as  much  as  poflible,  and  to 
elevate  the  limb,  and  efpecially  to  raife  the  heels,  in 
order  to  relax  the  injured  parts.  An  intermediate  fub- 
ftance  will  in  time  be  produced  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  broken  ligament,  that  will  enable  the  horle  to 
walk  and  perform  fome  of  his  functions,  but  he  can 
never  afterwards  be  depended  on  for  the  road  or  the 
field. 

When  it  is  afcertained  that  the  back  finew  has  been 
ruptured,  which  is  difcovered  by  the  inability  of  the 
he: fe  to  bend  his  foot  backwards,  it  is  generally  recom¬ 
mended  to  kill  the  horfe,  as  a  cure  is  by  moft  deemed 
impra£licable.  Mr  Blaine  recommends  to  bend  the 
limb  from  the  ancle  downwards,  and  to  keep  it  in  that 
fituation  by  throwing  the  animal,  when  he  thinks  that  a 
perfeft  cure  might  be  made.  There  would,  however, 
be  confiderable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  limb  in  fuch  a 
confined  fituation  for  fo  long  a  time  as  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  unite  the  ruptured  tendon  ;  and  after  all,  there 
is  the  greateft  probability  that  a  very  flight  exertion 
would  produce  a  frefh  rupture. 

Fra£lures  of  the  bones  may  take  place  in  any  part  of 
thefe  animals,  but  they  are  moft  common  in  the  feet  of 
horfes  and  the  legs  of  dogs. 

The  navicular,  coffin,  and  froall  pattern  bones  of  a 
horfe  are  not  unfrequently  fraiflured,  and  Mr  Feron 
fpeaks  of  a  fmall  paftern  bone  being  broken  into  feven 
pieces.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  thefe  bones  fhould  be 
broken,  when  we  confider  the  immenfe  weight  that  is 
generally  fuftained  by  them,  and  the  great  exertions 
which  a  horfe  fometimes  makes  to  recover  a  falfe 
flep. 

J  liefe  bones,  when  broken,  will  be  united  by  a  cal- 
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lus,  provided  that  the  limb  be  kept  in  fuch  a  fituation  Difeafes. 

as  to  prevent  motion;  but  this  can  rarely  be  effected,  *'-—v - 

even  in  cafes  where  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  fraftured, 
ftill  lefs  in  thefe  cafes  where  a  fradlure  of  the  larger 
bones  has  taken  place. 

One  of  the  moft  common  fraflures  of  the  bones  in  aFradture: 
horfe  is  that  of  the  ridge  of  the  ilium,  or  haunch-bone.0^1^ 
This  bone,  from  the  projefting  angle  formed  by 
ridge,  is  peculiarly  expofed  to  injury  ;  and  when  the 
ridge  is  unufually  prominent,  as  fometimes  happens,  or 
when  the  horfe  is  more  than  commonly  lean,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  fradluring  this  bone  is  ftill  further  in- 
creafed. 

Fraflures  of  the  haunch-bone  may  be  occafioned  by 
falls,  by  blows,  which  are  often  given  by  brutal  oftlers 
and  carters,  with  the  but  end  of  a  large  whip,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  broomftick,  and  they  are  very  commonly  produ¬ 
ced  by  ftriking  the  haunch  violently  againft  a  poll,  or 
the  edge  of  a  wall,  when  the  horfe  turns  too  fharply 
round  a  corner,  or  paffes  fwiftly  through  a  narrow  gate* 
way. 

It  may  be  afcertained  that  fuch  an  accident  has  taken 
place,  by  the  pain  the  horfe  feels  in  the  part,  and  where 
the  fradlure  is  confiderable,  by  the  cracking  of  the 
parts  of  the  broken  bone  againft  each  other,  but  ftill 
more  certainly  by  an  evident  cavity  of  the  haunch, 
from  the  depreffion  of  the  ridge.  The  mufcles  of  the 
belly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flank  will  appear  funk  in, 
efpecially  when  the  horfe  lies  down,  and  will  form  a 
fort  of  hollow  between  the  haunch  and  the  ribs.  The 
horfe,  when  he  attempts  to  move,  will  be  as  lame  as  if 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  were  broken,  owing  to  the 
extreme  pain  that  motion  excites  in  the  mufcles,  that 
befide  being  feverely  bruifed,  have  loft  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  attachments. 

When  an  accident  of  this  kind  has  happened,  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  animal  perfeftly  at  reft,  as  no¬ 
thing  but  repofe  can  produce  a  reunion  of  the  fraflured 
bone.  The  parts  may  be  gently  rubbed  with  fome  fti- 
mulating  liniment,  as  in  other  cafes  of  bruifes,  and 
fome  recommend  the  application  of  a  charge,  or  ftrength- 
ening  plafter.  It  fometimes  happens,  where  only  a 
fmall  part  of  the  bone  has  been  broken  off,  the  horfe 
completely  recovers  his  former  activity  ;  but  more  com¬ 
monly  fuch  a  deformity  is  produced  by  the  ridge  of  one 
haunch  remaining  lower  than  that  of  the  other,  and  by 
the  callus  that  forms  between  the  end  of  the  divided 
bone,  as  to  render  the  horfe  more  or  lefs  permanently 
lame. 

When  the  legs  of  a  dog  are  broken,  it  is  eafy  by 
means  of  fplints,  to  keep  the  limb  in  fuch  a  fituation  as 
to  effeiff  a  union  of  the  broken  bone  ;  and  we  have  not 
unfrequently  met  with  cafes  of  this  kind,  where  a  com¬ 
plete  cure  has  been  effected  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
weeks. 

The  ribs  of  a  horfe  are  fometimes  broken,  either  by 
falls,  or  from  the  brutality  of  their  keepers,  as  by  link¬ 
ing  them  with  the  heavy  handle  of  a  whip  or  cudgel. 

If  the  end  of  the  fraflured  rib  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  chtft,  fo  as  to  wound  the  lungs,  a  cure  may  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  readily  rfft  fled,  by  faftening  a  bandage  round 
the  body  over  the  feat  of  the  fraflured  rib,  and  keeping 
the  horfe  at  reft  and  on  a  low  diet. 

Luxations  or  diflocations  of  bones  are  exceedingly  Luxation*, 
uncommon  in  the  horfe,  owing  to  the  great  ftrength  of 
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the  ligaments  that  furround  the  joints.  Thefe  may, 
however,  fometimes  happen,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
of  Mr  Blaine’s  opinion,  that  the  immenfe  ftrength  of 
the  mulcles  in  a  horfe  would  prove  any  obftacle  to  the 
complete  reduction  of  fuch  a  luxation.  If,  indeed,  we 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  luxation  by  pulling  and  haul¬ 
ing  at  the  luxated  limb,  in  order  to  overcome  the  power 
of  the  mufcles,  and  thus  produce  a  counter  extenfion, 
which  is  Hill,  we  believe,  the  method  generally  employ¬ 
ed  by  furgeons  to  fet  a  diflocated  limb  in  the  human 
body,  we  (hall  moft  certainly  be  difappointed.  But  if, 
inftead  of  this  vain  attempt,  we  place  the  limb  in  fuch 
a  fituation  as  that  the  power  of  thofe  mufcles  which  are 
the  antagonifts  of  the  mufcles  that  keep  the  limb  in  its 
diilocated  place,  may  be  fairly  exerted,  there  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  little  difficulty  in  replacing  the  bone  in  its 
focket,  as  the  very  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  will  affift  us 
in  the  operation. 

3.  Lamenefs  is  very  commonly  the  effect  of  tumours 
of  the  mucous  bags  or  capfules,  or  of  excrefcences 
formed  on  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  feet,  or  on  the 
hoof. 

In  moft  of  the  joints  there  are  appendages  or  mem¬ 
branous  bags,  called  burfee  mucofee ,  or  mucous  bags,  that 
are  filled  with  a  mucous  fluid  fecreted  into  their  cavi¬ 
ties,  for  the  purpofe  of  affifting  the  motions  of  the 
mufcles  and  tendons  near  the  joint.  It  often  happens 
that  thefe  mucous  capfules  are  enlarged  either  from 
hard  work,  which  is  a  very  common  caufe  of  their  en¬ 
largement,  or  from  fome  injury  done  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts.  When  the  enlargement  is  but  fmall,  it  is  of 
little  confequence,  but  when  the  bags  become  unufual- 
ly  diftended,  their  fize  impedes  the  motion  of  the  joints. 
Thefe  tumours  have  received  different  names  among 
grooms  and  farriers,  according  to  the  place  where  they 
are  feated. 

When  the  mucous  bags  that  are  fituated  near  the 
patterns  become  enlarged,  the  tumours  are  called  ivind- 
galis. 

When  the  enlargement  takes  place  in  the  mucous 
bags  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  hock,  the  difeafe  is  called 
bog-fpavin. 

When  the  tumours  are  feated  in  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  hock,  between  the  gemelli  muffle  and  the 
tendons  of  the  great  flexor  muffle  of  the  foot,  the  af¬ 
fection  is  called  thorough-pin. 

When  the  fwelling  is  fituated  at  that  part  where  the 
tendon  of  the  gemelli  muffles  is  inffrted  into  the  point 
of  the  hock,  it  is  called  capulet  or  capped  hoch. 

Of  all  the  various  fwellings,  the  wind-galls  are  the 
moft  likely  to  produce  lamenefs,  and  next  to  them  the 
bog-fpavin.  The  capulet  and  thorough-pin  are  feldom 
of  much  confequence. 

In  the  treatment  of  wind-galls  and  fimilar  tumours, 
the  objed  is  to  remove  the  unufual  fwelling,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  fwelling  can  be  removed  only 
by  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  or  by  promot¬ 
ing  its  abforption,  The  former  was  recommended  by 
Dr  Bracken,  and  appears  to  have  been  fuccefsful  in  a 
few  caffs.  The  tumour  is  opened  with  a  (harp  knife  ; 
and  when  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  an  effharotic 
fubftance  compofed  of  burnt  alum,  xvhite  vitriol,  and  red 
precipitate,  is  applied  to  the  wound,  to  produce  fuch  a 
degree  of  inflammation  as  may  contraCl;  its  cavity.  Pro¬ 
bably  firing  would  have  a  better  effeft.  Mr  Coleman 
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and  the  eleves  of  the  veterinary  college,  are  much  a- 
verfe  to  this  operation,  and  certainly  where  it  can  be 
avoided  it  is  not  defirable.  Abforption  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  fluid  may  often  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
blifters,  and  other  ftimulating  applications  ;  but  this  is 
moft  certainly  effedled  by  producing  preffure  on  the 
tumour,  by  means  of  a  bandage  applied  round  the  part, 
with  a  bclf.er  or  comprefs  immediately  over  the  fwell¬ 
ing.  When  the  unufual  enlargement  has  been  reduced, 
its  return  is  beft  prevented  by  firing  the  fldn,  fo  as  to 
produce  a  confiderable  degree  of  ccnftridtion.  ^7* 

Horfes  are  fubjedt  to  various  excrefcences  on  theSplents, 
bones,  or  exnfofes ,  as  they  are  called,  which,  when  they 
form  near  the  joints,  or  below  the  tendons  of  the  muf¬ 
cles,  generally  produce  lamenefs.  Thefe  excrefcences 
have  received  various  names,  according  to  their  fituation. 

When  they  are  formed  about  fome  part  of  the  knee  or 
canon  bone,  they  are  generally  called  fplents,  though 
farriers  often  call  the  excrefcences  at  the  knee  ojfeletes  ; 
and  when  there  are  two  fmall  bony  enlargements  near 
each  other,  they  are  called  fuzes.  The  excrefcences 
at  the  knee  are  not  very  common,  and  when  they  oc¬ 
cur,  are  generally  the  effedl  of  a  wound  ;  but  fplents 
about  the  canon  bone  are  very  common,  efpecially  a- 
mong  young  horfes,  owing  to  the  blood-veffels  in  them 
being  larger  in  proportion  to  the  abforbents  than  in  old 
horfes  ;  and  hence  the  aepofition  of  bony  matter  may, 
in  certain  cafes  of  injury,  be  greater  than  what  the  ab¬ 
forbents  are  able  to  take  up  again.  Thefe  excrefcences 
are  eafily  produced  in  young  horfes,  by  any  blow  or 
other  injury  that  is  capable  of  producing  confiderable 
inflammation  ;  as  ftriking  part  of  the  canon  bone  which 
is  the  ufual  feat  of  fplents  in  what  is  called  the  fpeedy 
cut ,  or  by  producing  unufual  preffure  on  one  fide  more 
than  on  the  other.  Although  a  fplent  may  not  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  material  tendon,  it  may  ftill 
produce  lamenefs  by  the  pain  which  it  excites  ;  but 
when  it  interferes  with  a  tendon,  or  fome  important 
ligament,  lamenefs  muft  in  general  be  the  confe¬ 
quence. 

When  an  excrefcence  appears  on  any  of  the  bones  Bone-fpt» 


that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  hough,  it  is  called  v‘n« 


a  bone-fpavin.  It  is  moft  frequently  found  on  the  up¬ 
per  and  inner  part  of  the  fmall  metacarpal  bone,  or  on 
fome  of  the  wedge-like  bones  on  the  infide  of  the  hock. 

In  the  former  fituation  it  is  often  produced  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  outer  heel  having  been  raifed  by  calkins  •, 
and  in  what  are  called  cat,  cow,  or  fickle  hammed 
horfes,  it  is  often  brought  on  by  their  natural  de¬ 
formity,  though  in  thefe  latter  cafes  the  excrefcence 
is  moft  commonly  formed  on  the  infide  of  the  hock. 

An  excrefcence  fituated  on  the  back  part  of  the  Curb, 
hock  towards  its  point,  is  called  a  curb.  This  is  fome¬ 
times  formed  on  the  bone,  but  it  is  frequently  only  an 
unufual  hardnefs  and  fwelling  of  fome  of  the  liga¬ 
ments.  273 

When  an  exoftofis  forms  on  the  leffer  paftern  bone,  Ring. bone, 
producing  a  hard  fwelling  round  the  coronet,  it  is  called 
a  ring-bone.  A  depofition  of  bone  over  the  lateral  car¬ 
tilages  is  fometimes  alfo  called  by  the  fame  name.  374 

The  treatment  of  all  thefe  excrefcences  is  much  the  Treatment* 
fame,  and  our  objedl  muft  be,  either  to  excite  the  ab- 
forbent  veffels  to  increaffd  a£lion,  fo  as  to  remove  the 
bony  excrefcence,  or  to  take  this  away  by  means  of  an 
operation.  The  former  of  thefe  is  not  likely  to  be  fuc¬ 
cefsful. 
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Difeafes.  cefsful,  except  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when 

v— — v -  the  bony  matter  is  not  completely  hardened.  If  the 

excrefcence  be  difcovered  in  time,  bliflers  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  part,  and  repeated  frequently,  and  flrong 
mercurial  ointment,  or  an  ointment  compofed  of  corro- 
five  fublimate  and  bliftering  ointment,  is  to  be  applied 
over  the  part,  and  gentle  fri&ion  Ihould  be  frequently 
employed  on  thofe  parts  of  the  limb  that  are  above  and 
below  the  fwelling.  By  thefe  means  the  excrefcences 
may  fometimes  be  removed  5  but  when  they  have  become 
too  hard,  thefe  ftiroulating  applications  will  fcarcely  ex¬ 
cite  the  abforbents  to  fufficient  adtion.  The  only  me¬ 
thod  to  which  we  can  then  have  recourfe  is  an  operation 
long  ago  pradtifed  by  the  old  farriers,  apparently  with 
conflderable  luccefs.  I  he  bony  excrefcence  is  laid 
bare,  by  making  an  incifion  through  the  integuments, 
and  then  the  excrefcence  is  cut  off  by  means  of  a  (harp 
chiffel  (truck  by  a  mallet.  After  this  the  (kin  is  to  be 
laid  down  over  the  part,  and  we  are  to  endeavour  to 
heal  the  wound  as  foon  as  poffible,  by  flicking  plafter 
and  a  proper  bandage.  Firing  is  much  employed  by 
the  French  for  the  removal  of  ring-bones  and  other  ex¬ 
crefcences.  Mr  Lawrence  recommends  that  in  firing  a 
ring-bone,  the  inftrument  employed  fliould  be  thinner 
than  ufual,  and  that  the  lines  defcribed  fliould  not  be 
more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  diflant  from  each  other, 
37s  being  crofied  obliquely  like  a  chain. 

',<orn!‘  Sometimes  an  inflammation  takes  place  on  the  lower 

part  of  the  hoof,  between  the  fenfible.  and  horny  foies, 
or  between  the  outer  crufl  and  the  binders,  producing 
a  flight  efFufion  of  blood,  and  leaving  a  conflderable 
tendernefs  in  the  part.  When  the  hoof  is  examined 
after  being  perfectly  cleaned,  there  is  commonly  feen  a 
difcoloured  fpot,  fometimes  red,  but  more  ufually  blue, 
or  blackifh,  like  what  is  feen  below  one’s  nail,  when 
the  finger  is  jammed.  This  affe&ion  is  commonly  cal¬ 
led  by  farriers  a  corn ,  (in  Scotland,  we  believe  it  is 
called  a  Jlone-crefs'),  though  it  is  by  no  means  fimilar  to 
a  corn  in  the  human  foot.  Florny  excrefcences  which 
might  properly  be  called  corns,  are  fometimes  however 
produced  on  the  horfe’s  hoof ;  and  of  this  nature,  we 
fuppofe,  were  the  corns  on  the  feet  of  Ccefcir's  horfe. 

This  complaint  is  always  owing  to  an  improper  pref- 
fure  on  the  horny  foie,  by  which  the  fenfible  foie  is 
fqueezed  between  it  and  the  coffin-bone.  Hence  a 
quantity  of  blood  is  efFufed  from  the  veffels  of  the  fen¬ 
fible  foie,  which,  if  it  remains  for  any  length  of  time, 
produces  an  unufual  tendernefs  in  that  part  of  the  hoof. 
Corns  are  generally  produced  by  Aloes  that  are  too  hol- 
loiv  next  the  hoof,  fo  as  to  allow  a  flone  to  get  be¬ 
tween  the  (hoe  and  the  foie,  and  thus  prefs  upon  the 
latter  ;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  (hoe  being  made 
too  lhort  or  too  narrow,  and  thus  indenting  itftlf  upon 
the  file  between  the  binders  and  the  crufl. 

The  bed  manner  of  treating  a  corn  appears  to  be,  to 
remove  that  part  of  the  foie  which  is  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  feat  of  the  afFedtion  with  a  drawing  knife,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  cut  farther  than  the  feat  of  the  efFufed 
blood  ;  then  to  infert  a  pledgit  dipped  in  tindure  of 
myrrh,  into  the  opening.  No  preflure  mufl  be  applied 
upon  the  part,  and  a  piece  of  the  flioe  oppofile  the 
corn  fliould  be  cut  out,  to  prevent  preATure  from  taking 
place.  The  horfe  mufl  be  allowed  to  Aand  quiet,  on  a 
level  furface,  and  mult  not  be  worked  till  the  horny  part 
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of  the  foie  that  has  been  cut  aw3y  Aiall  be  renewed  ;  Difeafes. 
and  even  then  it  would  be  proper  to  turn  him  to  grafs '  -  '  v  1  ’ 
for  fome  time,  without  Aioes,  or  with  very  fmall  tips  of 
iron  at  the  toes. 

4.  Lamenefs  may  be  produced  by  many  injuries  of  376 
the  feet,  brought  on  by  hard  work,  bad  Aioeing,  or 
other  ill  treatment. 

When  borfes  are  ridden  hard  on  pavement,  or  hard 
dry  roads,  elpecially  if  the  frog  has  been  pared  down, 
or  even  the  cruA  cut  away  too  much  in  (hoeing,  the 
battering  produced  on  the  hoof  frequently  brings  on 
an  inflammation  of  the  fenfible  part  within.  This  may 
happen  alfo  to  cart  horfes  made  to  draw  heavy  loads, 
under  flmilar  circumftances.  3T7 

When  the  horfe’s  hoof  is  not  very  delicate  or  tender,  GroggineGs. 
this  battering  fometimes  only  produces  a  AilFnefs,  or 
fwelling  of  the  legs,  and  contraction  of  the  finews. 

I  his  Aate  is  commonly  called  grogginefs ,  or  a  horfe 
that  has  his  feet  thus  battered,  is  faid  to  be  groggy. 

If  inflammation  is  excited  within  the  hoof,  a  mod  f-ouncier. 
paintul  fpecies  of  lamenefs  is  produced  commonly  called 
founder ,  or  the  horfe  thus  lamed  is  faid  to  be  foundered. 

Fiie  complaint  is  alfo  called  foot  founder,  to  diftinguifli 
it  from  a  difeafe  which  we  (hall  deferibe  hereafter, 
and  to  which  farriers  fometimes  give  the  name  oi  body- 
founder.  This  inflammation  may  take  place  in  any  of 
the  feet,  or  in  all ;  but  it  is  moft  commonly  produced 
in  the  fore-feet :  and  as,  from  the  pain  which  the  horfe 
experiences,  lie  endeavours  to  throw  as  much  as  poflibl* 
of  his  weight,  upon  his  hind-feet,  and  appears  unable 
to  fupport  himfelf  on  his  fore-feet,  he  is  faid  to  be  down 
before. 

This  complaint  moft  commonly  takes  place  in  horfes; 
but  it  may  take  place  in  cattle  or  flieep,  brought  on  by 
hard  driving,  on  hard  (tony  roads,  when  fent  to  fairs, 
or  markets.  In  thefe  animals,  however,  the  complaint 
feldom  proceeds  to  fuch  a  height  as  in  horfes ;  and  it  is 
in  them  more  eafily  relieved.  ^ 

The  fymptoms  of  founder  are  thus  defcribed  by  Mr  Symptoms. 
Feron.  “  Foundered  horfes  have  a  general  flififnefs  of 
the  fore-hand,  attended  with  a  conflderable  acute  pain 
of  the  joints,  ligaments,  and  mufcles,  conne&ed  with  it. 

File  pain  which  the  animal  fufierson  moving  the  joints, 
obliges  him  to  keep  the  flexor  mufcles  in  a  conflant  re¬ 
laxed  date,  which  pofltion  ultimately  produces  an  entire 
debility  and  ftifFnefs  of  every  joint  which  compofes  the 
fore  extremity  of  the  animal.  If  the  horfe  has  been 
neglected,  or  the  difi-afe  fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs  that  it 
cannot  be  removed,  the  fymptoms  will  increafe  fo  rapid¬ 
ly,  that  in  a  very  little  time  we  may  obferve  the  cuticu- 
lar  veins  become  turgid  and  varicofe,  fimilar  to  the  lym¬ 
phatic  enlargement  in  farcy.  In  this  (late,  exercife 
conliderably  iticreafes  the  pain  and  violence  of  the 
fymptoms,  the  animal  falls  o(F  his  food,  his  health  be¬ 
comes  very  much  impaired,  and  a  general  decay  of  the 
whole  limbs,  particularly  obfirvable  in  the  extenfor 
mufcles  of  the  fore-arm,  foon  renders  the  animal  ufelefs 
for  activity  *  Feron'j 

When  the  complaint  affefts  the  fore-feet,  the  F“rrur)- 
horfe  throws  his  hind-feet  as  far  forward  as  poffible,  ^  1 l"" 
which  leads  thofe  who  do  not  underffand  t lie  nature  of 
the  complaint  to  fuppofe  that  the  horfe  is  afferted  with 
a  weaknels  in  his  loins.  When  it  is  feattd  in  the  hind- 
feet  the  horfe  throws  his  body  forward,  in  order  t<>  re¬ 
lieve 
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Difeafts.  lieve  the  hind-feet  of  their  weight.  In  this  cafe  the 
]lorfe  js  fUppofed  to  labour  under  an  afFeCtion  of  the 
cheft,  which  has  been  called  chef  founder. 

The  complaint  ufually  comes  on  very  rapidly,  and 
fometimes  appears  a  ferv  hours  after  hard  riding,  or  af¬ 
ter  the  application  of  other  caufes,  that  will  immediate¬ 
ly  be  mentioned. 

It  may  be  eafily  known  that  a  horfe  is  foundered,  as 
he  can  fcarcely  walk  on  firft  coming  out  of  the  liable, 
and  evidently  labours  under  great  pain.  Like  many 
other  affeCtions  that  produce  lamenefs,  the  horfe  appears 
to  be  relieved  by  exercife,  but  this  relief  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary  ;  and  exercife  only  tends  to  increafe  the  aifeafe. 

Mr  Feron  fays,  that,  on  difleCting  the  feet  of  found¬ 
ered  horfes,  he  has  frequently  found  the  membranes  of 
the  joints  thicker  than  in  their  natural  (late,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  difpofition  to  anchylofs ,  or  (tiff  joint ;  which  in 

350  fome  of  the  joints  was  evidently  obferved. 

Gaufes.  The  founder  is  very  commonly  produced  by  batter¬ 

ing  the  hoofs  on  hard  ground.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  any  caufes  that  are  capable  of  exciting  inflammation 
in  the  internal  fenfible  part9  of  the  foot.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  produced  by  walking  the  legs  of  a  horfe,  while 
fweating  ;  and  according  to  Mr  Feron,  this  is  fo  evi¬ 
dent,  that  if  we  obferve  the  horfes  belonging  to  public 
coaches,  in  whom  this  practice  is  very  common,  we 
lhall  fee  that  fixteen  out  of  twenty  labour  under  the 
torture  of  this  difeafe.  Founder  may  alfo  proceed  from 
allowing  the  horfe,  while  fweating  and  fatigued,  to 

351  Hand  long  in  a  cold,  damp  air. 

Treatment.  In  the  treatment  of  founder,  the  great  objeCt  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  inflammation,  which  is  beft  done  by  bleed¬ 
ing  in  the  veins  of  the  foot,  and  the  application  of 
blifters  about  the  joints.  The  (hoe  of  the  afFeCted  foot 
iriuft  be  removed,  and  the  toe  of  the  cruft  may  then  be 
pared  to  the  quick,  in  order  to  produce  a  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  veffels  of  the  afFeCted  part.  It  will  be 
proper  to  pare  the  whole  of  the  cruft  as  thin  as  poflible, 
efpecially  at  the  heels  and  quarters,  in  order  to  allow 
the  frog  to  come  in  contaCt  with  the  ground.  Blifters 
are  now  to  be  applied  round  the  fetlock,  down  to  the 
foot.  Mr  Feron  recommends  immerfing  the  feet  in 
warm  water  14  hours  after  bliftering,  keeping  them  there 
all  day,  and  applying  a  large  warm  poultice  of  bran  and 
water  at  night.  Mr  Blaine,  on  the  other 'hand,  advifes 
the  ufe  of  cold  aftringent  lotions,  as  Goulard  or  fal  am¬ 
moniac  in  vinegar.  Sometimes  the  pain  in  the  feet  is 
fo  violent,  that  the  horfe  can  fcarcely  bear  to  fupport 
himfelf  upon  them,  and  indeed  if  he  could  remain  quiet, 
it  would  be  better  to  let  him  lie  down.  But  if  he 
proves  reftlefs,  he  may  be  partly  fupported  by  means  of 
a  ftieet  drawn  round  him,  with  its  corners  pulled  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  ftable  by  pulleys,  fo  as  to  let  the 
horfe’s  feet  juft  touch  the  ground. 

The  horfe  rauft  be  kept  rather  low,  and  if  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  very  great,  or  if  there  is  any  fever,  it  will  be 
proper  to  adminifter  cooling  remedies,  fuch  as  the 
drenches  marked  22  and  25  in  the  receipts.  The 
belly  muft  be  kept  moderately  open,  and  all  exercife 
muft  be  avoided. 

Sometimes  after  the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  the 
lamenefs  ftill  continues.  This  may  be  owing  to  the 
-formation  of  horny  matter  between  the  fenfible  and 
horny  foie.  Mr  Blaine  recommends  that  this  be  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  away  the  horny  foie  $  but  we  much 
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doubt  whether  this  operation  would  be  attended  with  nifeafes, 
the  defired  effect.  1 _ — v 

Founder ,  properly  fo  called,  can  take  place  only  in  3s* 
thofe  animals  that  have  horny  hoofs  ;  but  a  fimilar  af-  d 

feftion  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  feet  of  hounds,  d^g,.'5 
after  a  long  and  fatiguing  chafe.  It  confifts  in  an  in¬ 
flamed  ftate  of  the  feet,  produced  by  long  running, 
efpecially  over  hard  or  ftony  ground.  When  the  dogs 
come  home,  their  feet  are  hurt  and  fwelled,  inflamed, 
and  fometimes  cracked  or  chopt.  The  dog  evidently  feels 
confiderable  pain,  and  if  he  lies  down  for  a  little,  he  can 
fcarcely  be  made  to  rife  again.  Dogs  in  this  ftate  are 
faid  to  be  flubbed  in  the  feet,  and  are  often  fo  much 
lamed,  that  they  cannot  be  taken  out  again  for  fome 
days. 

When  the  inflammation  is  but  flight,  it  requires  but 
little  attention,  as  the  dog  will  himfelf  allay  the  fwell- 
ing  and  pain  by  conftant  licking.  When,  however, 
the  feet  have  been  much  bruifed,  the  cracks  pour  out  a 
bloody  or  purulent  matter,  and  the  cafe  requires  greater 
attention.  The  feet  (hould  be  firft  bathed  with  warm 
water,  and  great  care  taken  that  no  dirt  or  gravel  be 
fuffered  to  remain  between  the  claws  or  in  the  cracks. 

After  bathing,  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  with  fome  di- 
geftive  ointment,  and  a  cold  poultice  compofed  of 
crumbs  of  bread  well  moiflened  with  vinegar  and  wa¬ 
ter,  (hould  be  tied  round  the  afFeCted  foot. 

The  hoof  of  the  horfe  frequently  becomes  lengthen-  Contracted 
ed,  and  contracted  at  the  heels  and  quarters.  This  un-feet, 
natural  (hape  is  commonly  the  effeCt  of  bad  (hoeing,  by 
which  the  frog  is  deprived  of  the  neceflary  preflure  on 
the  ground,  and  thus  the  heels  are  prevented  from  ex¬ 
panding,  while  the  nails  that  are  fixed  in  the  quarters 
contribute  to  prevent  expanfion  there,  and  thus  the 
hoof  is  unnaturally  lengthened  at  the  toe.  This  con¬ 
traction  is  confiderably  increafed  by  the  heat  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ftables,  and  by  the  evaporation  that  takes  place 
from  the  hoof  while  the  horfe  ftands  within  doors,  on 
account  of  the  vacancy  left  below  the  frog,  while  the 
heels  are  elevated  above  the  ground.  Contraction  of 
the  hoof  caufes  lamenefs,  by  producing  an  unnatural  de¬ 
gree  of  preflure  on  the  fenfible  parts  within,  efpecially 
on  the  fenfible  frog,  which  is  not  unfrequently  inflamed 
in  thefe  cafes. 

The  remedy  for  this  defeCt  is,  to  bring  the  frog  gra¬ 
dually  to  prefs  upon  the  ground,  by  lowering  the  heels  j 
but  as,  in  the  very  fenfible  ftate  to  which  the  feet  are 
commonly  brought  by  contraction,  it  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  apply  preflure  to  the  frog  at  once,  it  is  ad- 
vifable  to  lower  the  heels  gradually,  in  the  manner  di¬ 
rected  in  N°  146.  If  the  frog  is  much  difeafed,  as  fome¬ 
times  happens,  a  bar  (hoe  (hould  be  employed,  by 
which  means  flight  preflure  may  be  made  by  fixing  art 
iron  plate  from  the  heels  of  the  (hoe  towards  the  toe. 

The  beft  means  of  producing  preflure  in  thefe  cafes 
would  probably  be  to  employ  Mr  Coleman’s  artificial 
frog.  The  upper  part  of  the  hoof  (hould  be  rafped 
thin,  efpecially  at  the  quarters,  as  thefe  parts  of  the 
hoof  will  then  be  more  eafily  expanded  by  the  motion 
of  the  lateral  cartilages.  The  lower  part  of  the  hoof 
(hould  alfo  be  kept  moift,  efpecially  the  frog. 

Mr  Blaine  remarks,  that  dark  chefnut  horfes  are 
more  fubjeCt  to  contracted  feet  than  others,  and  he  re¬ 
lates  a  cafe  of  a  mare  belonging  to  himfelf,  who  had  all 
her  feet  contracted.  Thefe  he  endeavoured  to  expand 
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Difeafes.  by  means  of  jointed  (hoes,  furnifhed  with  a  (Tilling  bar, 
y~—  which  was  kept  in  its  fituation  by  means  of  pegs,  fo 
that  in  this  way  the  heels  of  the  (hoe  might  be  gra¬ 
dually  widened,  by  moving  the  crofs  bar  farther  on  to¬ 
wards  the  toe.  This  method  is  very  ingenious,  but 
Mr  Blaine  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  fully  anfwer 
his  purpofe. 

When  the  heels  have  been  gradually  lowered  fo  far, 
that  the  frog  can  bear  the  proper  prefl’ure,  the  horfe 
(hould  continue  to  wear  a  thin-heeled  time  ;  but  if  he  is 
not  required  to  be  worked,  it  would  be  better  to  fend 
him  out  to  grafs  without  (hoes,  where  the  paflure  is  not 
too  dry. 

It  often  happens  in  cafes  of  contra&ed  feet,  and  in 
fome  other  cafes,  when  the  frog  does  not  receive  the 
due  degree  of  preflare,  that  a  running  takes  place  from 
the  cleft  of  the  horny  frog,  occafioned  by  a  degree  of 
inflammation  which  is  followed  by  a  fecretion  ot  nuru- 
lent  matter.  This  complaint  is  commonly  called  a 
running  thrufh.  While  it  extends  no  farther  than  the 
horny  frog,  it  is  feldom  attended  with  any  lerii.us  con- 
fequences  ;  but  if  it  be  negleiffed,  the  mutter  extends 
through  the  horny  to  the  fenfible  frog  and  fenfible  (ole, 
and  produces  canker  or  quit  tor. 

Some  horfes  have  naturally  a  running  from  the  cleft 
of  the  frog  ;  and  fo  long  as  this  is  flight,  and  the  parts 
are  kept  clean,  it  is  of  little  confequence.  We  know 
.there  are  fome  perfons  who  conceive  a  flight  running 
thrujh,  as  rather  beneficial  to  a  hoife,  and  do  notelteem 
it  as  a  mark  of  unfoundnefs  j  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
thefe  gentlemen  in  either  particular,  as,  though  the 
complaint  does  not  in  itfelf  abfolutely  render  a  horfe 
lame,  fo  long  as  his  feet  are  properly  attended  to,  it 
will,  if  negle£led,  degenerate  into  a  foul  ulcer,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  may  eafilv  penetrate  into  the  internal 
parts  of  the  foot.  A  running  thrujh  is  very  commonly 
the  confequence  of  bad  grooming,  and  differing  dirt 
and  gravel  to  lodge  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog  ;  and  it  is 
flill  more  frequently  produced  in  the  common  method 
of  (hoeing,  by  cutting  and  paring  away  the  frog. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  running  thrufli,  the  principal 
obje&s  are,  to  remove  the  caufe  that  firfl  produced  it, 
and  to  flop  the  difcharge  of  purulent  matter.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  eafily  effected  by  applying  to  the  part  fome  Ai- 
mulating  liniment.  Mr  Blaine  recommends  for  this 
purpofe  a  compofilion  of  two  ounces  of  tar,  with  fix 
drachms  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  is  to  be  applied  hot 
every  day,  by  pouring  it  into  the  cleft  of  the  frog  from 
a  fpoon.  I  lie  difcharge,  though  eafily  (lopped  in  this 
way,  will  foon  return,  unlels  the  proper  degree  of  pref- 
fure  be  given  to  the  frog  ;  and  this  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  proper  attention  to  lhoeing  the  horfe  with 
thin  heeled  flioe«,  taking  care  that  the  heels  be  lowered 
gradually,  and  (light  artificial  preflure  be  made  on  the 
frog,  till  it  is  become  fulficiently  healthy  to  bear  tiie 
natural  preflure  of  the  ground. 

When  the  matter  of  a  running  thrufli  infinuates  itfelf 
upwards  to  the  fenfible  part  of  the  foot,  it  forms  what 
is  called  c tinker,  in  which  there  is  a  confidcrable  in- 
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flammation,  producing  a  luxuriant  unhealthy  fungus 
fpringing  up  from  all  the  difeafed  furface  that  is  ex- 
pofed,  and  producing  a  great  degree  of  tendernefs,  and 
what  may  be  called  a  rottennefs  of  the  hoof.  If  this 
difeafe  continues  for  any  conGderable  time,  it  attacks 
tlx-  whole  fubflance  of  the  foot,  extending  to  the  tin- 
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dons,  ligaments,  and  bones,  till  at  laft  the  foot  may 
abloluieiy  dropoff  with  difeafe.  Mi  Coleman  considers 
canker  as  generally  the  tflecl  of  too  much  moiAure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  loot  or  hoof. 

To  check  the  progrefs  of  a  canker,  the  whole  of  the 
excrefcence  that  appears  on  the  external  part  <»  the 
hoof,  is  to  be  cut  away  clofe  to  tht  lurraee  from  which 
it  Iprings,  and  iucli  parts  ot  the  horny  foie  as  appear  to 
be  detached  from  the  Irnfible  foie,  Ihouid  be  removed, 
to  prevent  the  matter  from  lodging  in  the  internal  parts. 
When  the  dileafed  part  is  fairly  expofed  to  view,  it  is  o 
be  waflied  with  a  filiation  of  fome  metallic  cai  ftic,  f  eh 
as  nitrate  of  mercury,  N°  49.  of  the  receipts,  or  a  fil¬ 
iation  of  lunar  eaultic,  in  the  proportion  ot  a  drachm 
to  two  ounces  of  foft  water.  This  is  be  It  applied  by 
moitlening  a  pledget  of  lint  or  two,  and  confi  ,ing  his 
upon  the  cankered  furface,  by  applying  a  teguitr  pref. 
fure  bv  means  of  crofs  bars  of  iron  introduced  benea’h 
the  (line.  A  continuance  of  thefe  applications,  while 
the  trog  is  gradually  expofed  to  preflure,  will  in  gene¬ 
ral  foon  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  and  when  this 
is  removed,  the  horny  parts  of  the  hoof  that  had  been 
cut  away  will  be  gradually  removed  ;  and  by  flioeir.g 
the  horfe  properly  afterwards,  the  difeafe  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  returning. 

Cattle  and  flieep  are  fubjedl  to  a  difeafe  very  firailar 
to  canker  in  the  horfe,  producing  a  difchaige  of  fetid 
matter  from  between  the  claws  of  the  hoof,  or  fome - 
times  from  only  one  claw. 

This  affection  in  cattle  is  commonly  called  the  fouls,  Fou 
or  the  cattie  are  faid  to  be  foul  in  the  foot.  Managers 
of  cattle  commonly  divide  this  difeafe  into  two  kinds, 
the  foft,  and  the  horny,  which  are  faid  to  require  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  treatment.  In  the  flft  fouls ,  a  running 
of  very  offt  nfive  matter  takes  place  from  the  heels,  or 
between  the  daws  of  the  hoof  \  and  the  animal  appears 
exceedingly  lame.  The  treatment  in  this  cafe  confifis 
in  cutting  away  all  the  foft  and  fpongy  parts,  and  then 
applying  a  cauflic  liquid,  fuch  as  will  prefently  be  de- 
feribed,  for  the  foot-rot  in  flieep.  The  parts  are  then 
to  be  covered  with  a  pledget  fpread  with  mild  oint¬ 
ment,  or,  what  is  very  common  among  farmer-,  a  piece 
of  fat  bacon  may  be  wrapt  round  the  part,  tied  on  the 
foot,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
the  mean  time  the  animal  thould  (land  very  clean,  and 
be  allowed  to  red  as  mucli  as  poflible. 

The  horny  fouls  feem  to  be  very  analogous  to  corns 
in  horfes.  The  animal  is  very  lame,  and,  on  examining 
the  foot,  the  hoof  feels  very  hot,  and,  when  hard  preffed, 
the  bead  evidently  feels  much  pain.  Tin  re  will  corv- 
monlv  be  found  fiune  part  of  the  horn  penetrating  into 
the  fofter  parts  of  the  foot,  either  at  the  heel,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  hoofs.  In  the  treatment  it  is  neceflary  to  cut 
away  thefe  parts  of  the  horn,  a'  well  as  aov  part  under 
which  there  appear-  much  infl  mimation.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  will  probably  be  neeeff *ry  to  call  the  animal, 
but  care  (hould  be  tak>  11  that  lie  be  thrown  on  a  foft 
place.  Alier  the  hoof  1ms  been  pared  auav,  a  rag 
moiltened  with  sinegar  and  ualtr  ihouid  be  thd  on, 
and  the  animal  mud  be  fent  to  grafs  in  a  foft  (mouth 
paflure.  If  the  inflammation  and  pain  are  very  great, 
it  may  be  neet  (Tiry  to  bleed  Irom  the  veins  of  the  foot. 

In  llin  p  it  is  called  the  foot-rot,  and  is  generally  pro-..  7 
1  j  1  .1  •  ,  ,  r  .,  *•  .  •  1  1  1  r>X)t-rot 

duced  by  their  being  kept  on  a  wet  (oil.  It  is  remark- 

>>blc  that  fait  martins  do  not  produce  it,  According 
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to  Mr  Lawrence,  frequent  travelling  to  and  from  the 
'  fold,  or  by  fuckling  ewes  from  the  hot  dung  of  a  ffieep- 
honfe,  will  occation  it.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
originates  from  the  fame  caufe  which  occafions  chil¬ 
blains  in  the  human  feet ;  and  this  opinion  is  maintain¬ 
ed  in  the  effay  on  the  difeafes  of  (heep,  affixed  to  Mr 
Findlater’s  Survey  of  Peebles,  where  it  is  (fated,  that 
the  remote  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  weaknefs,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  caufe  cold  and  wet,  as  (landing  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther  upon  wet  paflures,  with  the  feet  conlfantly  foaked 
in  water.  Dr  Wilkinfon  of  Enfield  confiders  moifture 
as  the  predifpofing  caufe,  and  has  found  the  difeafe  to 
be  produced  from  the  fheep  continuing  in  long  grafs 
during  a  mild  winter.  The  fame  caufe  generally,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  gradually,  operates  upon  the  whole  dock, 
and  then  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  difeafe  is  conta¬ 
gious.  The  late  Lord  Somerville  had  a  piece  of  paf- 
ture  which  always  produced  the  foot-rot  on  any  fheep 
that  were  put  into  it  •,  but  the  difeafe  was  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  or  rooted  out  by  a  careful  feleftion  of  the  (lieep 
in  order,  by  paring  the  hoofs  of  thofe  that  began  to 
be  affefted,  and  by  the  ufe  of  cauflics  not  too  corrofive. 
Thefe  appeared  to  be  the  mod  proper  means  of  flopping 
the  complaint,  and  the  bed  caudic  application  is  faid  to 
be  the  nitrate  of  mercury.  It  is  evident,  that  during  the 
application,  the  hoofs  of  the  fheep  fliould  be  kept  as 
clean  as  podible.  Whether  it*  greater  or  lefs  prevalence 
depends  on  the  lefs  or  greater  attention  paid  to  the  flieep, 
is  not  perhaps  fully  afcertained.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  fheep  of  fome  didrifts  are  entirely  free  from  it. 
We  are  informed,  that  in  Tweeddale  the  complaint  is 
fcarcely  known. 

There  Is  a  difeafe  in  the  horfe’s  foot,  in  which  the 
coffin-bone  is  forced  backwards,  and  made  to  prefs  un¬ 
naturally  upon  the  heeb,  by  which  its  edges  being  fub- 
jefted  to  unufual  preffure,  become  partly  abforbed. 
Hence  this  bone,  lofing  its  fupport,  becomes  preffed  in 
its  concave  part,  where  inllammation  is  produced,  and 
bony  matter  is  thrown  out,  rendering  the  lower  part  of 
the  coffin-bone  convex  indead  of  concave,  and  the  foie  is 
rendered  unufually  thin.  This  difeafe  is  called pummiced 
feet,  and  may  be  brought  on  in  three  ways  ;  from  im¬ 
proper  dioeing,  from  inflammation,  as  in  cafe  of  found¬ 
ers,  and  from  a  natural  defeft  in  the  foot  itfelf.  It  is 
faid  to  be  very  common  in  wet  foils.  It  is  very  common¬ 
ly  produced  by  applying  the  (hoe  red  hot  to  the  horfe’s 
foot.  Its  immediate  caufe  appears  to  be  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfible  laminae,  by  which  a  quantity  of  coa¬ 
gulated  lymph  or  of  bony  matter  is  thrown  out,  that 
forces  back  the  coffin  bone  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed.  When  the  diieafe  is  completely  formed,  it 
does  not  appear  capable  of  being  radically  cured,  but 
only  admits  of  palliation.  Mr  Blaine  recommends,  that 
the  growth  of  the  foie  fliould  be  encouraged  by  every 
means,  but  the  foot  fliould  not  be  kept  improperly  moifl. 
The  bed  means  would  be,  the  turning  the  horfe  out 
without  (hoes  in  a  dry  padure.  No  part  of  the  heels  or 
foie  (hould  be  removed  in  this  cafe,  as  the  parts  are  al¬ 
ready  too  flight.  A  flioe  (hould  be  formed,  if  poffible, 
that  prefents  a  hollow  furfac  to  the  foot,  and  a  plain 
one  to  the  ground.  This  may  be  done,  by  making  it 
of  rather  an  increafed  thicknefs,  which  will  admit  of  its 
being  hollowed  within,  and  bevilled  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  edge  cf  the  web. 

Sometimes  perpendicular  fiffures  or  cracks  are  feen  in 
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the  hoof  extending  between  the  fibres  in  a  parallel  di-  Difeafes. 
reftion  from  above  downwards,  Thefe  are  called  fand-  v — -*■' 

cracks,  and  generally  take  place  near  the  quarter,  more 
frequently  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  fide,  and  oftener 
in  the  fore  than  the  hind  foot.  Thefe  cracks  fometimes 
come  on  fuddenly,  and  then  generally  denote  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  hoof.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  have  arifen  from 
a  wound  in  the  veffel  or  part  of  the  coronary  ligament, 
bringing  on  a  fecretion  of  horny  matter,  which  gets  be¬ 
tween  the  fibres  of  the  hoof,  and  caufes  them  to  feparate. 

The  means  of  preventing  the  crack  from  extending, 
are  to  thin  the  hoof  where  the  crack  has  taken  place  as 
much  as  poffible,  and  to  make  a  tranfverfe  feftion  a  little 
way  acrofs  at  the  upper  part.  If  the  crack  fliould  (fill 
continue  to  gape,  it  mud  be  carefully  covered,  and  the 
hoof  bound  round,  fo  as  to  clofe  it  as  much  as  may  be, 
and  the  portion  of  the  crud  that  reds  on  the  (hoe  (hould 
be  chambered  away  a  little,  by  which  means  the  divid¬ 
ed  parts  will  be  more  likely  to  come  together.  350 

When  a  wound  has  been  inflifted  on  the  coronet,  Falfe  quar- 
the  coronary  ligament  commonly  becomes  injured,  and  ter* 
its  vafcular  part  does  not  fecrete  fo  much  bony  matter 
as  ufual .  Hence  there  is  a  fpace  left  between  the  old 
horny  matter  of  the  hoof,  and  the  new  that  is  formed 
from  other  parts  ;  and  this  produces  what  is  commonly 
called  a  falfe  quarter.  A  falfe  quarter  may  alfo  be 
produced,  in  confequence  of  a  quittor  extending  upwards 
through  the  coronet.  As  the  fenfible  laminse  within 
the  hoof  are  liable  to  be  preffed  in  this  vacant  fpace  be¬ 
tween  the  horny  edges,  thus  caufing  violent  pain,  the 
falfe  quarter  is  attended  with  a  lamenefs  of  the  word 
kind  ;  for  as  this  interference  of  the  lamina  fometimes 
takes  place  fuddenly,  while  the  animal  is  in  motion,  the 
pain  makes  him  flirink,  and  he  not  unfrequently  comes 
down. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  this  defeft  is,  to  excite 
fuel)  an  aftion  in  the  coronary  ligament  as  may  difpofe 
it  to  throw  out  new  horny  matter,  and  thus  fill  up  the 
vacant  fpace.  This  is  bed  effefted  by  removing  the 
furrounding  horn,  and  applying  bliflers  to  the  coronet, 
while  the  part  of  the  hoof  that  is  oppofed  to  the  (hoe 
(hould  be  hollowed  away  as  much  as  poffible,  to  admit 
of  the  feparated  parts  approaching  each  other. 

When  a  horfe  in  motion,  efpecially  in  trotting,  brings  Cutting, 
one  foot  fo  near  another  as  to  interfere,  and  thereby 
graze  or  wound  one  of  the  feet,  he  is  faid  to  cut.  Some¬ 
times  the  feet  of  a  horfe  are  in  this  way  feverely  wound¬ 
ed,  and  temporary  lamenefs  is  produced.  In  cutting, 
the  horfe  may  either  wound  the  heels  of  the  fore  feet, 
with  the  toe,  or  fide  of  the  hind  dioe,  which  is  the  mod 
common  cafe  ;  or  he  may  wound  the  fore  part  of  the 
hind-foot,  jud  above  the  hoof,  by  flriking  itagaind  the 
heel  of  the  fore  flioe  ;  or,  laflly,  he  may  bring  two  of 
the  feet  fo  clofely  together,  as  to  wound  the  inner  fide 
of  either. 

Cutting  may  arife  from  a  bad  habit,  or  from  a  natural 
deformity  of  the  feet,  but  it  is  very  commonly  the  con- 
fequence  of  bad  (hoeing.  When  horfes  cut  from  turning 
out  their  toes,  which  is  by  much  the  mod  common 
caufe,  they  are  obferved  to  have  the  inner  quarter  of 
the.  hoof  lower  than  the  outer,  and  the  fetlock 
joints  are  thus  nearer  each  other  than  thofe  of  horfes 
which  have  their  limbs  draight.  Thefe  fafts  led  far¬ 
riers  to  a  concludon,  that  if  the  inner  quarters  were 
raiftd  to  a  level  with  the  outer,  and  efpecially  if  made 

even 
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DifCafei.  even  higher,  the  fetlock  joints  would  be  thrown  further 
apart,  fo  that  the  foot  would  pafs  the  fupporting  leg 
without  ftriking  :  Accordingly,  it  has  been  ufual  to 
make  the  inner  quarter  of  the  ftu>e  higher  than  the 
outer,  and  this  has  been  the  common  practice  for  a  long 
time.  Mr  Murecroft,  by  making  trial  of  a  (hoe,  of  a 
(hape  the  reverfe  of  what  we  have  defcribed,  namely, 
having  the  outer  quarter  thick,  and  the  inner  thin,  com¬ 
pletely  prevented  cutting  in  the  horfe,  on  whom  thofe 
Ihoes  were  tried,  and  the  utility  of  the  improvement  has 
been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  trials.  According  to  Mr 
Blaine,  the  principle  on  which  this  is  fuppofed  to  aft  is, 
that  when  a  horfe  is  at  reft,  he  fupports  his  weight 
equally  on  both  feet  ;  but  having  his  inner  quarter 
much  railed,  in  the  common  mode  of  attempting  to  re¬ 
medy  the  deleft  of  cutting,  when  one  foot  is  elevated  he 
muft  be  fupported  obliquely  on  the  other,  and  hence 
have  a  tendency  to  fall  outwards  ;  to  prevent  which  he 
brings  the  moving  foot  nearer  the  fupporting  one,  by 
which  he  ftrik.es  it.  Confidering  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  our  author’s  mode  of 
reafoning  on  his  method,  which,  by  elevating  the  outer 
inftead  of  the  inner  fide  of  the  lupporting  foot,  muft  ne- 
ci  ffariiy  give  it  a  difpofition  to  lean  inwards,  and  fall  to 
the  iniide,  which  will  throw  the  moving  further  from 
the  fupporting  foot.  But,  ingenious  as  this  mode  of 
reafoning  may  be,  it  is  t  be  feared,  that  by  thus  throw- 
41  B’aine't  *nS  an  ’ncreafe  weight  on  the  inner  fide,  we  (hall 
Outlines,  fometimes  be  in  danger  of  producing  evils,  that  will 
vol.  ii.  counterbalance  the  prevention  of  cutting  *. 

3P*  Lamenefs  may  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the  caufes 

that  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  may  happen  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  of  thefe  caufes  takes  place  at  the 
fame  time  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  limb  :  thus  the 
foot  may  be  pricked  with  a  nail,  and  a  drain  may  take 
place  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  finews  of  the  leg, 
or  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  ;  for  the  pain  excited  by 
the  nail  firft  makes  the  horfe  trip  or  ftumble,  and  then, 
his  making  a  fudden  exertion  to  fave  himfelf,  or  eafe  the 
pained  foot,  a  ftrain  of  the  ligaments  or  finews  frequently 
takes  place.  A  fimilar  complication  is  often  produced 
in  a  horfe  that  is  affefted  with  fpavin,  or  other  bony 
excrefcences,  as  his  exertion  to  fave  the  limb  that  feels 
painful  from  the  rubbing  of  the  mufcles  or  tendons 
againft  the  fpavin,  may  produce  a  fevere  ftrain  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  fhoulder. 

As  the  caufes  of  lamenefs  are  fo  various,  and  the  real 
feat  of  it  frequently  very  obfcure,  a  praftitioner  lltould 
be  extremely  cautious  how  he  gives  a  dtcifive  opinion 
with  refpeft  to  either,  before  he  has  well  examined  the 
parts  where  lamenefs  may  take  place,  and  enquired  into 
every  circumftance  that  may  affift  him  in  forming  his 
opinion.  For  want  of  fuch  precaution,  and  from  a 
fuperficial  examination  of  the  part  that  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  feat  of  the  affection,  egregious  blunders  and  danger¬ 
ous  miftakes  are  not  unfrequently  committed  and  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  made  to  parts  that  are  really  found, 
when  it  is  afterwards  difcovered,  to  the  confufion  of  the 
praftitioner,  that  the  real  caufe  of  the  lamenefs  was  in  a 
different  place.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  or¬ 
dinary  farriers  to  apply  their  liniments  and  embrocations 
to  the  (h-ulder,  when  in  faft  the  affeftion  that  caufes 
the  lamenvf*  is  feated  in  the  feet. 

As,  perhaps,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  foot  is  the 
part  that  has  received  the  injury,  this  fhould  firft  be 
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examined  with  the  ftrifteft  attention,  the  hoof  (liquid  nif,  sfes. 

be  made  perteftly  clean,  tlpeciJly  in  its  under  lurtate,  - 

to  fee  whether  there  be  any  crack  or  fiffure,  any  dilco- 
loration,  any  particular  heat,  ike.  The  pattern  and  all 
round  the  coronet  diuuld  be  ail n  carefully  infpcCled  ; 
and,  if  nothing  is  found,  the  rxaminatii  n  thould  ce 
repeated  next  day,  or  even  a  third  time.  The  foot  is 
more  particularly  to  be  l'ulpefted  of  being  the  feat  of  he 
complaint,  when  the  lamenefs  makes  its  appearance 
foon  after  the  horfe  has  been  fhod,  or  has  had  hi>  ihoes 
fattened  ;  as  the  foot  may  be  lamed  by  a  naii  in  (h  .eing, 
though  the  point  of  the  nail  has  not  penetraitd  to  the 
quick.  The  nail  may  be  fo  thick,  or  rr  ay  paf-  fo  near 
the  quick,  as  to  prels  in  a  frrail  part  of  the  hoof  upon 
the  foft  parts,  thus  producing  exquifite  pain,  and  perhaps 
inflammation.  It  is  therefore  proper  alfo  to  remove 
the  lime  from  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb,  and  if  the 
caufe  of  lamenefs  is  not  very  evident,  to  wait  a  few  days 
to  lee  whether  the  removal  of  the  thoe  has  pioduced 
any  alteration  for  the  better. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  judging  of  the 
feat  of  lamenefs  from  the  motion  of  the  affefted  limb, 
though  tbi-  is  confidered  by  fome  as  one  of  the  furetl 
mark-.  1'he  deranged  motion  in  one  part  of  the  limb 
very  commonly  ariles  from  fympathy  with  another  part 
that  is  the  real  feat  of  the  affeftion. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  mentioned  all  the  import-,-.  „i. 
ant  cales  or  lamenels,  except  the  Jinn^-halt,  or  click- 
fpavin.  This  is  an  affeftion  of  the  hind  quarter-,  pr  )- 
ducing  a  fudden  jerking  of  the  legs  upwards,  when»the 
horfe  attempts  to  move.  It  appears  to  be  a  nervous 
affeftion,  and  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  to  the 
chorea,  or  St  Vilus's  dance,  in  children.  We  do  not 
know  that  this  affeftion  has  ever  been  cured,  but  it  is 
laid  that  it  may  be  palliated  by  allowing  the  horfe  to 
run  much  at  large,  and  letting  him  remain  untied  in  a 
large  ftable.  Mr  Lawrence  recommends  that,  after  a 
hard  day’s  work,  both  hind  legs  beimmerfed  in  a  warm 
bath  up  to  the  hocks,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  the 
water  continues  warm,  when  they  are  to  be  rubbed  per- 
feftly  dry,  and  the  fame  bath  and  rubbing  repeated  in 
the  morning.  He  alfo  adviles  anointing  the  back 
finews,  and  about  the  hocks,  with  ftrong  camphorated 
ointment. 

We  have  occafionally,  in  this  and  the  preceding  chap-  uicers; 
ters,  fpoken  of  abfeeffts  and  ulcers,  and  their  treatment  j 
and  we  can  add  little  here  on  that  fubjeft,  as  it  will  be 
fully  treated  of  in  the  article  Surgery  ;  and  the  in- 
ftruftion*  to  be  there  laid  down  will  apply  nearly  as 
^properly  to  the  inferior  animals  as  to  man.  We  may 
juft  remark,  that  foul  ulcers,  and  fuch  as  do  not  heal 
kindly,  are  perhaps  more  common  in  f>>roe  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals  than  in  man  ;  and  hence  they  require  in  the 
former  applications  of  a  more  ftimulating  nature,  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  proper  dtgree  of  healthy  action  in  the  ulcera'ed 
part.  There  are  a  few  particular  ulcers  which  call  for 
confideration  in  this  article,  and  we  cannot,  pci  baps, 
treat  of  thtm  in  any  part  of  the  treatife  more  properly 
than  under  the  morbid  aff<  ftions  of  motion. 

There  fometimes  takes  place  an  inflammation,  and  Toll-evil, 
confequent  fupnuration  in  the  mucou-  capfuls-,  at  the 
articulation  of  the  head  with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  near  the  infertion  of  the  < < rv»cal  ligament.  Thi» 
affeftion  is  commonly  called  the  poll-evil.  It  is  aim  oft 
3  S  2  always 
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^  Difeafe?.  always  the  confequerce  of  an  injury  done  to  the  back  of 
the  head,  by  a  horfe’s  hanging  back  in  his  collar,  by 
ftriking  his  head  againft  the  rack  or  manger;  and  is  very 
frequently  produced  by  a  blow  given  on  the  head  by 
brutal  coachmen  or  carters.  An  ulcer  in  this  part  is 
often  very  difficult  to  heal,  and  when  it  extends  beyond 
the  Ikin,  the  matter  fqmetiraes  infinuates  itlelf  below 
the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  produces  a  caries  or  rottenneis  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  cure  of  the  poll  evil  is  moft  eafiiy 
effected  when  the  inflammation  is  fir  It  difcovered,  before 
a  iuppuration  takes  place;  a^when  once  matter  is  formed, 
it  commonly  produces  finufes  in  the  loofe  cellular  fub- 
lfance  about  that  part  of  the  head,  and  thel’e  are  not 
eafiiy  healed.  When,  therefore,  we  have  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  inflammation  has  begun  in  the  Ikin  of  this 
part  of  the  neck,  every  means  mult  be  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  progrefs  towards  fuppuration.  A  blitter  fhotild 
be  immediately  applied  over  the  part,  and  when  this  has 
done  its  duty,  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  fhould  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
cloth  kept  conftantly  wet.  If  a  fuppuration  appears 
inevitable,  it  mull  be  encouraged  by  fomenting  the  part 
frequently  with  warm  water,  or  by  the.  repeated  appli¬ 
cation  of  warm  poultices;  and  when  the  fwelling  ap¬ 
pears  fufficiently  ripe,  it  mull  be  opened,  which  is  belt 
done  by  introducing  a  feton  from  the  higheft  to  the 
moft  depending  part  of  the  tumour,  as  directed  in  N° 
173.  The  cord  of  the  feton  mull  be  examined  every 
day,  wiped  dry,  and  rubbed  with  a  little  digellive  oint¬ 
ment,  and  the  fore  fhould  be  carefully  excluded  from 
the  air. 

If  the  fuppuration  has  proceeded  any  length,  before, 
it  is  difcovered,  there  will  probably  be  a  number  of 
finufes,  or  pipes,  as  they  are  called,  with  matter  ledging 
in  each.  If  it  can  be  eafiiy  effii  6fed,  it  would  be  proper 
to  lay  thefe  open,  and  make  them  communicate  with 
each  other,  or,  if  their  direction  can  be  alcertained,  a 
feton  may  be  palled  through  each.  When  a  proper 
opening  has  been  made  for  the  matter,  and  care  taken 
that  none  of  it  lodges,  the  fore  will  foon  heal,  by  the 
application  of  the  proper  ftimulating  ointments. 

It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  employ  the  knife  in  this 
cafe  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the  greateft  care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  wound  the  ligament,  or,  as  the  farriers  call 
it,  the  fix  fux  of  the  neck.  The  beft  method  of  avoid¬ 
ing  this  is,  to  have  the  animal’s  head  faftened  very  high 
to  the  rack,  by  which  the  ligament  will  be  more  flack, 
and  the  finger  can  be  eafiiy  introduced  below  it,  lo  as 
396  to  be  a  guide  to  the  knife. 

Fiftulous  We  mentioned  in  N°  341.  the  chafing  of  t lie  back 
wiibert.  -wi tli  the  faddle.  There  is  another  injury  of  a  fimilar 
kind,  that  is  often  fuffered  by  the  withers,  from  the 
faddle  being  allowed  to  prefs  on  them  too  long.  This 
preffure  and  rubbing  fometimes  produces  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  fwelling,  which,  if  it  be  not  foon  difeuffed,  goes  on 
to  fuppuration,  and  produces  a  fore  which  farriers  call 
fifiu/ous  withers,  or  a  fijlula  in  the  withers.  This  is 
alfo  a  very  troublefome  ulcer,  as  the  matter  fometimes 
penetrates  below  the  fhoulder,  and  makes  its  way  down 
the  bones  of  the  fore  leg;  or,  by  infinuating  itfelf  among 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  renders  them  carious.  The 
treatment  in  this  cafe  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  laft; 
the  inflammation  fhould  be  difeuffed  as  foon  as  poflible, 
and  if  matter  forms,  it  fhould  be  evacuated  by  means 
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of  fetons.  It  is  frequency  required  to  pafs  a  feton  Difeafes. 

through  the  tumour  on  each  fide  of  the  withers,  in  order  ' - y— J 

to  produce  a  proper  inclination  of  the  orifice,  to  carry 
off  the  matter.  When  finufes  form,  they  mult  be  open¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  poll-evil. 

There  is  fometimes  a  fpecies  of  ill-difpofed  ulcers  in  „  ?97  - 
the  external  part  of  the  ears  of  dogs,  very  difficult  to  the  ear  in 
heal.  It  is  generally  called  canker.  Thefe,  when  they  dogs, 
heal,  leave  hardened  edges,  which  frequently  break  out 
again  in  the  eourfe  of  a  few  months.  The  beft  appli¬ 
cation  in  this  cafe  is  lunar  cauftic  applied  to  the  edges, 
to  encourage  them  to  flougli  off;  but  if  this  fhould  not 
be  found  iufficient,  the  beft  remedy  will  be  to  fear  off 
the  difeafed  parts  with  a  red-hot  knife,  or  they  may  be 
cut  by  a  Ample  inciiion. 

Chap.  III.  Morbid  Affections  of  Digejlion. 

In  order  that  the  food  may  be  well  digefted,  when 
received  into  the  ftomach,  it  is  necefiaiy  that  it  undergo 
the  previous  operation  of  chewing;  unlefs  it  be  of  fuch 
a  nature,  as  to  be  eafiiy  ibluble  in  the  gaftric  juice, 
without  this  previous  preparation.  The  latter  is  the 
cafe  only  with  dogs,  whofe  food  confiding  almoft  entire¬ 
ly  of  animal  matter,  requires  little  or  no  chewing.  But 
the  food  of  horles,  flieep,  and  cattle  in  general,  requires 
to  be  well  chewed,  either  when  firft  fwallowed,  or  in 
fheep  and  cattle  by  fubfequent  rumination.  ^ 

The  mouth  in  thefe  animals  is  fometimes  fo  fwelled,  Sore mouth, 
or  otherwife  affefied  w  ith  fores  or  cracks,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  the  animals  can  chew  their  food.  Sometimes 
there  are  bloody  chinks  or  chops  in  the  palate,  occafion- 
ed  by  thirties  or  other  prickly  plants,  which  are  mixed 
with  the  hay,  or  grow  up  among  the  grafs.  Thefe 
fhould  be  walhed  on  their  firft  appearance  with  fait  and 
vinegar,  applied  by  means  of  a  rag  tied  to  a  flick.  If 
negle&ed,  thefe  chops  frequently  become  inflamed  and 
ulcerated.  If  pimples  arife,  they  mull  be  opened  when 
they  begin  to  fuppurate,  by  means  of  a  pointed  cautery. 

There  are  fometimes  found  within-fide  the  lip  of  cart 
horfes  and  other  ordinary  cattle,  foft  tumours,  or  puf- 
tules  with  black  heads,  which  are  called  giggs,  bladders , 
or  flips  in  the  mouth.  They  do  not  always  occafion 
much  inconvenience,  but  fometimes  they  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  fo  as  to  grow  troublefome,  and  prevent  chewing. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  removed,  either  by 
fattening  a  thread  about  their  roots,  as  directed  in  the 
treatment  of  warts,  where  they  are  of  fuch  a  form  as 
to  admit  of  a  ligature  ;  or  by  the  knife,  applying  after¬ 
wards  the  hot  iron  or  cautery.  In  performing  this  ope¬ 
ration,  care  muft  be  taken  to  draw  the  tongue  to  one 
fide,  fo  that  it  may  not  be  wounded.  After  removing 
thefe  excrefcences  with  the  knife  and  cautery,  the  mouth 
may  be  walhed  with  a  folution  of  white  vitriol  or  alum. 
Excrefcences  of  a  fimilar  kind,  called  barbs  or  paps , 
fometimes  grow  below  the  tongue,  and  muft  be  removed 
where  practicable  by  means  of  a  ligature,  as  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  employ  the  knife.  When  thefe  excrefcences 
are  neglected,  there  fometimes  arife  in  the  mouth  little 
ulcers  with  white  fpecks,  very  fimilar  to  the  aphthous 
crufts  that  form  in  the  human  mouth.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  fome  writers  to  life  the  cautery  on  thefe 
occafions  ;  but  probably  a  detergent  lotion,  fuch  as  we 
have  juft  recommended,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
moving  them. 

The 
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The  mouth  or  tongue  of  horfes  is  fometimes  wound- 
'  ed  with  the  bit  or  curb.  When  this  happens,  a  lotion 
made  with  alum  diffolved  in  water,  and  fweetened  with 
honey,  may  be  employed ;  and  the  bit  ihould  not  be 
ufed  again  till  the  mouth  is  healed. 

Many  veterinary  writers  have  defcribed  the  difeafe 
in  the  horfe’s  mouth  called  t he  lampas,  which  is  ltated 
to  be  an  inflammation  and  fuelling  of  the  fir  it  bar  of 
the  mouth  in  a  young  horfe,  fo  as  to  prevent  his 
chewing.  We  believe  that  Lafofl'e  and  Dr  Bracken 
were  the  firft  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  complaint, 
which  is  now  generally  difcredited  among  molt  of  our 
modern  writers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  fuch  a  fwelling 
may  take  place  ;  but  it  can  fcarcely  be  attended  with 
the  ill  confequences  commonly  attributed  to  it,  or  re¬ 
quire  fuch  vigorous  treatment  as  is  ufually  recommended, 

It  may  happen,  that  any  of  thefe  animals  (hall  have 
a  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  from  various  caufes  ;  either 
from  an  unufual  narrownefs  in  the  gullet,  or  from  the 
morfei  attempted  to  be  fwallowed  being  too  large. 
The  latter  very  frequently  happens  to  cattle  who  are 
fed  upon  turnips  or  potatoes;  and  the  choking  thus 
produced  fometimes  proves  very  dangerous,  as,  if  the 
obftruftion  is  not  fpeedily  removed,  the  animal  will  die 
for  want  of  breath.  The  method  commonly  employed 
among  country  farmers  for  unchoking  cattle,  as  they 
term  it,  is  to  thruft  down  the  throat  a  large  ftiff  rope, 
ravelled  at  the  end,  and  well  greafed.  This  often  fuc- 
ceeds,  but  it  is  a  clumfy  method  ;  and  if  the  rope,  by 
having  been  long  ufed,  or  becoming  dry,  (hould  lofe  its 
ftiffnefs,  it  will  be  bent  in  endeavouring  to  force  down 
the  ebftru£lion ;  or,  if  the  ravelled  end  be  not  pretty 
large,  or  the  obftrucling  morfei  of  an  irregular  lhape, 
the  rope  may  pafs  between  the  fide  of  the  gullet  and 
the  obftru&ion,  without  this  being  removed.  Several 
intelligent  farmers  have  therefore  laid  afide  the  ufe  of 
the  rope,  and  have  contrived  an  inftrument  fimilar  to 
the  probang  employed  by  furgeons.  An  inftrument 
of  this  kind  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Mr  Hunter’s  feeding  byre  in  N°  236.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  one  that  appears  to  us  to  be  more  ufeful  and 
ingenious,  has  been  communicated  tou-by  the  reverend 
Charles  Findlater,  minifter  of  Newlands  in  Tweeddale. 
It  is  the  contrivance  of  Mr  Charles  Alexander,  a  far¬ 
mer  in  Mr  Findlater’s  neighbourhood,  and  has  long  been 
employed  by  him  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  choked 
cattle.  The  following  is  Mr  Alexander’s  conftru&inn 
of  his  inftrument,  as  politely  defcribed  to  us  by  Mr 
Findlater. 

Take  three  fmall  canes,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  little 
finger,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  length  of  5]-  feet,  that 
they  may  reach  down  the  throat,  and  into  the  ftomach 
of  the  largeft  ox.  Thefe  canes  are  to  be  bound  toge¬ 
ther  by  ftrong  fmootli  twine  rolled  tightly  about  them 
(the  circles  of  the  twine  touching  each  other),  from  top 
to  bottom.  Bees  wax  is  then  to  be  rubbed  along  the 
twine,  to  fill  up  any  inequalities,  and  the  whole  rod  is 
to  be  well  oiled  before  it  is  ufed.  There  is  a  round 
knob  at  each  end,  the  larger  inches  in  diameter  for 
larger  cattle  ;  the  other  lefs  for  Idler  cattle.  Thefe 
knobs  are  formed  of  the  twine  rolled  hard,  and  when 
formed  may  be  (lengthened  in  their  pofition,  by  being 
fewed  by  means  of  a  (hoemaker’s  awl  or  brog ,  and  a 
wax  bridled  thread,  fuch  as  they  employ.  The  thread 
knobs  are  made  tapering  up  the  canes  from  their  broad 
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extremity  ;  but  it  muft  be  remarked  that  the  furface  of  Difeafee 
tois  extremity  is  not  rounded  like  a  clue,  but  hollowed 
into  the  form  of  a  cup.  The  intention  of  this  hollowed 
form  is,  to  make  certain  of  catching  hold  of  the  ob- 
llructing  body  ;  as,  if  the  knob  was  round,  it  might 
pafs  by  it.  After  the  knobs  are  formed,  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  foft  leather,  which  by  its  flexibility  will 
adapt  itielf  to  iht  hollow  end  of  the  knob  as  foon  as  it 
reaches  an  obftacle.  The  knobs  muft  be  feeurely  fixed 
to  the  canes,  for  if  they  fall  off,  they  leave  an  indigeft- 
ible  fubftance  in  the  ftomach.  Such  is  Mr  Alexander’s 
probang,  the  only  improvements  on  which  that  we 
would  advife  are,  to  make  the  knobs  of  fponge,  firmly 
failened  to  the  canes,  by  pafting  twine  through  holes 
bored  in  them,  and  adding  at  each  end  two  or  three 
bights  of  twine,  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  hold  of 
any  obftacle,  thus  making  the  inftrument  almotl  exaftly 
like  a  furgeon’s  probang.  We  think  the  fponge  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  twine,  as  it  will  not  be  fo  liable  to  injure 
the  animal’s  throat  by  its  hardnefs,  will  adapt  itfelf  more 
readily  to  the  form  of  the  obftacle,  and  may  be  more 
firmly  fixed  to  the  canes. 

When  cattle  are  put  into  a  field  of  young  clover,  or  Over-feed- 
rich  grafs,  efpecially  if  they  have  previoufly  been  kept  ‘.n£  or  {og~' 
on  poor  or  dry  fodder,  they  are  apt  to  eat  voracioufly  llckilcfs* 
of  their  new  repaft,  and  the  young  fucculent  food,  when 
received  into  the  ftomach,  foon  ferments,  and  produces 
fuch  a  quantity  of  air,  as  to  fwrll  the  ftomach  to  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  dangerous  degree.  Cattle  thus  affefled  are 
faid  to  be  over-fed ,  hove ,  or  blown  ;  or  the  affedtion  of 
the  ftomach  thus  produced,  is  called  overfeeding ,  or 
fometimes  fogfcknefs.  If  not  fpeedily  relieved,  the 
animal’s  ftomach  not  unfrequently  burfts,  from  the  ina¬ 
bility  to  evacuate  the  accumulated  air;  for  there  feems, 
in  thefe  cafes,  to  be  a  conftridlion  of  the  gullet,  fo 
that  the  air  cannot  elcape  upwards,  while  the  number 
of  ftomachs,  and  the  fpafmodic  contradlion  produced  by 
the  unufual  detention,  prevents  its  paffage  by  the  anus. 

The  neceifity  of  fpeedily  relieving  the  animal,  promp¬ 
ted  the  employment  of  what  muft  at  firlt  have  Seen 
confidered  as  a  very  defperate  remedy  ;  namelv,  ftabbing 
the  animal.  An  opening  is  made  with  a  (harp  pen¬ 
knife  into  the  paunch,  in  the  thin  part  between  the  laft 
rib  and  the  huckle  bone  ;  and  through  this  the  air  ra¬ 
pidly  efcapes.  Sometimes  the  barrel  of  a  quill  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  wound,  to  prevent  its  clofing  before  all 
the  air  that  is  produced  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
food,  has  efcaped. 

Scabbing  the  animal,  is  a  remedy  that  flwuld  not  be 
had  recourfe  to,  but  on  the  molt  urgent  neceftity  ;  as 
the  wound  can  feldom  be  made  with  fuch  nicety  as  not 
to  wound  fome  important  organ,  elpeoi.lly  fome  large 
blood-veffel.  Indeed  frequently  the  diftention  of  tlje 
ftomach,  and  confequently  of  the  (kin  and  muffles  of 
the  belly,  is  fo  great,  that  the  moment  the  knife  is  in¬ 
troduced,  a  dreadlul  ren'  takes  place,  producing  fueh  a 
wound  as  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 

Happily  this  operation  is  not  often  neceffary,  as  it  is 
found  that  the  r.dminiftration  of  fome  internal  ftimulat- 
ing  medicine  will  check  the  fermentation  of  the  green 
fodder,  and  promote  the  abforption  of  the  extricated 
air.  Many  farmers  have  for  fome  time  given  tar  with 
this  intention,  adminiftering  an  egg  (hell  full  to  each 
bt  aft  ;  of  late,  however,  the  ufe  of  ardt  nt  fpirits  has 
been  introduced,  and  it  is  found  that  a  pint  or  mutchkin 
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of  wbifky  or  gin,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
t  is  the  mod  efficacious  remedy.  Laudanum  lias  a'fo 
been  recommended,  but  probably  it  is  not  fuperior  to 
common  fpirits  (d). 

It  has  been  the  praffice  with  fome  farmers,  to  intro¬ 
duce  on  thefe  occasions,  the  common  rope  employed  in 
cafes  of  choking,  into  the  ftomach,  and  move  it  up  and 
down,  fo  as  to  produce  a  gradual  evacuation  of  the  air  ; 
but  we  fbould  i'uppofe  that  the  evacuation  produced  in 
this  way  muff  be  extremely  flow. 
s  Dr  Monro  fenior,  profeffor  of  anatomy  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  fome  years  ago  contrived  an  elallic 
tube,  that  might  be  introduced  down  the  throat  into 
the  ftomach  of  the  animal,  and  thus  fpeedily  and  effec¬ 
tually  evacuate  the  air.  A  defcription  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  and  the  manner  of  employing  it,  appeared  in  an 
Edinburgh  newfpaper,  we  believe,  with  the  dodfor’s  au¬ 
thority.  It  has  fince  been  publifhed  in  a  popular  trea- 
tife  on  the  difeafes  of  black  cattle,  entitled  “  Rowlin’s 
Complete  Cow-Doftor,”  from  which  we  have  taken  it. 

The  doctor  begins  by  obferving,  that  the  fwelling  of 
the  belly  is  owing  to  the  dilfention  of  the  ftomachs  by 
fixed  air,  difengaged  from  the  fucculent  grafs  in  confe- 
quence  of  fermentation,  the  difcharge  of  which  by  the 
mouth  feems  to  be  prevented  by  a  fpafmodic  contraction 
of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  He  concludes 
that  the  cattle  may  with  certainty  be  faved,  if  the  air 
be  drawn  off  m  due  time,  without  injuring  the  (lomaeli 
and  bowels  \  and  he  affirms  that  this  may  be  done  with 
great  eafe  by  paffing  a  flexible  tubs  down  the  gullet 
into  the  ftomach. 

The  tube  is  to  be  compofed  of  iron  wire,  33  large  as 
a  common  flocking  wire,  or  about  one-fixteenth  part  of 
an  inch  diameter,  tvvifted  round  afmooth  iron  rod,  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  in  order  to  give  it  a  cylin¬ 
drical  form  ;  and  after  taking  it  off  the  rod,  it  is  to  be 
covered  with  fmooth  leather. 

To  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  intended  to  be  paf¬ 
fed  into  the  ftomach,  a  brafs  pipe,  two  inches  long,  of 
the  fame  fize  as  the  tube,  and  pierced  with  a  number  6f 
large  holes,  is  to  be  firmly  conneCled. 

To  prevent  the  tube  from  bending  too  much,  within 
the  mouth  or  gullet,  in  time  of  paffing  it  down  into 
the  ftomach,  an  iron  wire,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  of  the  fame  length  as  the  tube,  is  put  within 
it,  which  isto  be  withdrawn,  when  the  tube  has  entered 
the  ftomach. 

He  has  found  that  the  fpace  from  the  fore  teeth  of 
the  under  jaw,  to  the  bottom  of  the  firft  ftomach  of  a 
large  ox,  meafures  about  fix  feet,  and  he  has  paffed  fuch 
a  tube,  five  feet  and  nine  inches  long  into  the  gullet  and 
ftomach  of  a  living  ox.  The  tube  ought  tiierefore  to 
be  fix  feet  long,  that  we  may  be  fure  of  its  anfwering 
in  the  largeft  oxen. 

After  the  tube  is  paffed  into  the  ftomach,  it  may  he 
allowed  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  ;  as  when  it 
is  preffed  to  one  fide  of  the  throat,  it  does  not  intercept 
the  breathing  of  the  animal.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
elaftic  and  condenfed  fixed  air.  will  be  readily  difehar- 
ged  through  the  tube  ;  and  if  it  be  thought  neceffary, 
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the  remainder  of  it,  or  the  fuperfluous  drink,  may  be  Difeafes 
fucked  out,  by  a  bellows  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  — y— 
tube,  with  a  couple  of  valves,  one  at  its  muzzle,  and  the 
other  at  the  fide  of  it,  fo  difpoled  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
pafs  in  the  direction  from  the  ftomach  upwards. 

By  means  of  fucli  a  tube,  the  air  is  not  only  more 
certainly  difeharged  than  by  ftabbing  the  animal  ;  but 
the  dangers  avoided  which  the  ftabbing  occafions,  not 
fo  much  by  the  irritation  which  the  wound  creates,  as 
that  the  air,  and  the  other  contents  of  the  ftomach,  get¬ 
ting  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  between  the  contain¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  bowels,  excite  fuch  a  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation  as  frequently  proves  fatal  to  the  animal. 

This  tube  may  be  alfo  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  intro¬ 
ducing  ftimulant  medicines  in  the  ftomach,  when  the 
contraction  at  the  upper  orifice  would  prevent  their  be- 
ing  given  without  fome  fuch  contrivance. 

An  inftrument  of  this  kind  is  fold  in  London,  at 
Macdougal’s,  N°  15,  Great  Wind-Mill  Street.  It 
ffiould  be  made  of  various  fizes,  for  fheep  as  well  as 
cattle.  According  to  Mr  Blaine,  MrEages  of  Graff  ham 
farm,  near  Guildford,  has  Amplified  this  mode  of  relief 
much,  by  the  invention  of  an  inftrument,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  with  fifty  guineas.  This  is  limply  a  cane  of  enn- 
fiderable  diameter,  and  fix  feet  in  length  for  oxen  ;  to 
which  is  affixed  a  knob  of  wood,  at  the  end  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  ftomach.  That  for  (heep  is  confiderably 
fmaller,  and  three  feet  long.  This  inftrument,  for  its 
fimplicity,  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  found  to  00 
cafion  the  evacuation  of  the  air  as  effectually  as  the 
other.  In  cafes  of  emergency,  and  in  a  judicious 
hand,  the  flexible  part  of  a  common  cart  whip  might 
anfwer  the  end. 

Flatulence  may  be  produced  in  horfes,  by  eating 
greedily  of  rich  food,  to  which  they  have  been  unaccuf- 
tomed,  or  after  having  faded  long  ;  cfpectally  if  they 
drink  much  water  immediately  after.  A  horfe  in  this 
ftate  (hould  not  be  taken  out  to  work,  as,  from  the  di- 
ftention  of  the  ftomach,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
horfe’s  wind,  or  even  in  fome  cafes  of  burfting  the  fto¬ 
mach.  If  the  diftention  has  not  proceeded  to  a  great 
length,  and  if  the  horfe  is  not  coftive,  gentle  friCtion 
on  the  belly,  and  adminiftering  a  ball  made  of  fome  of 
the  cordial  feeds,  will  generally  procure  relief ;  but  if 
the  complaint  proceeds  to  a  great  height,  and  there  is 
griping  pain,  attended  with  coftivenefs,  it  becomes  a  cafe 
of  flatulent  colic  ;  the  descriptions  and  treatment  of 
which  will  be  confidered  in  the  next  feCtion.  g 

When  this  flatulence  comes  to  a  great  height,  it  Acute  in¬ 
forms  the  difeafe  that  is  commonly  called  aewte  indigef- digeftion. 
tion.  It  very  commonly  arifes  from  the  horfe  eating 
voracioufly,  after  having  been  kept  without  food  for 
manyftiours  ;  efpecially  if  the  food  then  given  him  be 
of  a  flatulent  kind,  fuch  as  grains  or  draff,  young  fweet 
graft,  clover,  or  the  like.  The  horfe’s  ftomach  being 
naturally  fmall,  is  eafily  diftended  by  an  unufual  quantity 
of  food,  or  by  the  air  difengaged  from  fuch  as  eafilv  runs 
into  fermentation.  Hence  arife  fwelling  and  tiglitnefs 
of  the  ftomach,  and  acute  pain.  The  horfe  difeontinues 

eating, 


(d)  The  ufe  of  fpirits  in  thefe  cafe'-  was,  we  believe,  firft  introduced  by  Dr  Whytt  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  adminiftering  a  pint  (mutchkin)  of  gin  on  thefe  occafions. 
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eating,  hold'  out  his  head,  and  appears  exceedingly 
didreffed  ;  he  Iroks  anxioufly  and  mournfully  at  his 
fide,  damps  with  his  feet,  and  breaks  out  into  cold 
fweats.  If  he  is  not  foon  relieved,  the  head  becomes 
affected,  and  there  appear  evident  marks  of  preffure  on 
the  brain.  Symptoms  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  daggers 
follow,  and  the  horfe  commonly  dies  apople&ic,  or  the 
domach  burds. 

As  this  aff  ction  is  fo  dangerous,  immediate  relief  is 
neceflary.  S.imulant  medicines,  fuch  as  are  called  car¬ 
minatives,  as  oil  of  anifefeeds,  effence  of  peppermint, 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  fhould  be  immediately  adminilter. 
ed  ;  and  if  there  appears  much  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  which  may  be  known  by  a  fwelling  and 
beavinefs  of  the  eyes,  and  the  violent  throbbing  of  the 
arteries  of  the  temples,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  draw 
blood  pretty  largely  by  opening  one  of  thefe  arteries. 
If  the  horfe  is  bound  in  the  belly,  he  mud  be  raked, 
and  have  a  drong  purgative  clyder  with  fome  aromatic 
fubdance  in  it,  as  anifefeeds,  or  caraway  feeds. 

All  thefe  animals  may  occafionally  fwallow  poifon, 
and  the  treatment  in  thefe  cafes  mud  depend  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  nature  of  the  paifonous  fubdance,  where 
this  can  be  afcertained.  It  is  feldom  that  a  horfe,  cow, 
or  fheep  is  poifoned  ;  but  in  the  dog,  this  may  frequently 
happen,  either  from  accidents  or  defign.  Dogs  often 
pick  up  nux  vomica,  (which  is  the  poifon  moftly  ufed 
by  warreners),  and  which  ufually  caufes  convulfive  fits, 
and  foon  kills.  Apply  immediately  the  following  reme¬ 
dy.  As  much  common  fait  as  can  be  got  down  ;  hold 
the  head  upwards,  and  force  open  the  mouth,  and  by 
fixing  a  dick  acrofs,  prevent  its  (hutting,  whild  the 
throat  is  filled  with  fait  ;  a  fufficient  quantity  to  purge 
and  vomit  will  foon  diffolve,  and  be  fwallowed  •,  the 
domach  once  cleared  by  a  free  paffage  obtained  by  a  dool, 
warm  broth  (bould  frequently  be  given  to  prevent  the 
faintnefs  which  might  otherwife  prove  fatal.  Two 
table  fpoonfuls  of  cajlor  oil,  added  to  the  fait,  would 
very  much  accelerate  its  a£tion  downwards  *. 

Arfenic  is  frequently  given  to  dogs  by  defign,  or  it 
may  be  picked  up  by  them  in  places  where  it  has  been 
laid  for  rats.  If  the  accident  is  difcovered  foon,  the 
dog  may  fometimes  be  recovered  by  giving  him  a  vo¬ 
mit  of  white  vitriol,  and  drenching  him  well  with 
fweet  oil  and  milk  ;  and  when  mod  of  the  poifon  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  thrown  up,  the  red  m3y  probably  be 
rendered  harmlefs  by  repeated  dofes  of  liver  of  ful- 
phur. 

If  a  horfe  is  poifoned,  the  danger  is  very  great,  as 
from  hisjnability  to  vomit,  the  domach  cannot  be  clear¬ 
ed  of  the  poifon.  But  fortunately  this  accident  fcarcely 
ever  happens  ;  as  arfenic,  the  mod  common  poifonous 
fubdance,  will  produce  little  effefl  on  the  horfe,  unlefs 
givpn  in  a  very  large  dofe. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  all  thefe  animals  may  be 
infeded  by  worms,  but  thefe  are  mod  common  in  the 
horfe  and  dog. 

The  worms  that  mod  commonly  infed  the  horfe  are 
what  are  commonly  called  the  bets.  They  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  worms,  but  are  the  larvae  of  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
Oejlrus  or  Gadfly  mentioned  in  N°  33 y. 

The  horre  is  attacked  by  2  or  3  fpecies  of  Oeflrus,  but 
more  especially  by  the  Oe.  eyui,  w  hich  depofits  its  eggs 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  fliall  be  received  into  the 
animal’s  domach,  where  they  form  the  Lots. 

I 


The  method  purfued  by  the  parent  fly,  in  order  to  Difeafes. 
lay  its  eggs  in  the  mod  favourable  fituation  for  being  w— - - 
received  into  the  domach  of  the  horfe,  is  extremely  cu¬ 
rious.  It  is  thus  related  by  Mr  Bracey  Clark,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  witnefled  the  procefs. 

“  When  the  female  has  been  impregnated,  and  the 
eggs  are.  fufHciently  matured,  (lie  feeks  among  the  horfes 
a  fubjefl  for  her  purpofe,  and  approaching  it  on  the 
wing,  (he  holds  her  body  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  and 
her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for  the  purpofe,  carried  in¬ 
wards  and  upwards.  In  this  way  (he  approaches  the 
part  where  die  defigns  to  depofit  the  egg,  and  fufpend- 
ing  herfelf  for  a  few  feconds  before  it,  fuddenly  darts 
upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair,  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  liquor  fecreted  with  it.  She  then 
leaves  the  horfe  at  a  fmall  diflance,  and  prepares  a  fe- 
cond  egg,  and  poiling  herfelf  before  the  part,  depofits  it 
in  the  fame  way.  The  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  be-' 
comes  firmly  glued  to  the  hair.  This  is  repeated  by  va¬ 
rious  flies,  till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are  fometimes 
depofited  on  one  horfe.  The  (kin  of  the  horfe  is  al¬ 
ways  thrown  into  a  tremulous  motion  on  the  touch  of 
this  infe£I,  arifing  from  the  very  great  irritability  of  the 
(kin  and  mnfcles  at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  occafioned 
by  the  continual  teafing  of  the  flies.  The  infide  of 
the  knee  is  the  part  on  which  thefe  flies  feern  to  prefer 
depofiting  their  eggs,  and  next  to  this  the  fide,  and  back 
part  of  the  (houlder.  It  is  curious  that  thefe  parts  are  ■ 
what  are  mod  expofed  to  be  licked  by  the  animal.  In 
licking,  the  eggs  adhere  to  the  animal’s  tongue,  and  are 
carried  into  the  domach  with  the  faliva. 

“  The  bots  attach  themfelves  to  every  part  of  the 
horfe’s  domach,  but  are  ufually  more  numerous  about  its 
farther  orifice,  and  are  fometimes,  though  lefs  frequently, 
found  in  the  bowels.  Their  number  varies  confider- 
ably  j  fometimes  there  are  not  above  half  a  dozen  ;  at 
others  they  exceed  100.  They  mod  ufually  hang  in 
cluders,  fixed  by  the  fmall  end  to  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  domach,  to  which  they  adhere  by  means  of  two 
fmall  hooks. 

“  The  body  of  the  larva  is  compofed  of  eleven  feg- 
ments,  all  of  which,  except  the  two  lad,  are  furrounded 
with  a  double  row  of  thorny  bridles,  directed  towards  the 
truncated  end,  and  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  except  the 
points,  which  are  black.  Thefe  larvee  evidently  receive 
their  food  at  the  fmall  end  by  a  longitudinal  aperture 
which  is  fituated  between  the  two  hooks  or  tenlacula. 

The  lips  of  this  aperture  appear  fomewhat  hard,  horny, 
and  irregular. 

“  Their  food  is  probably  thechyle,  which  being  near¬ 
ly  pure  aliment,  may  go  wholly  to  the  competition  of 
their  bodies  without  any  excrementitious refidue,  though 
on  difledlion  the  intefline  is  found  to  contain  a  yellow 
or  greenifh  matter,  which  is  derived  from  the  colour  of 
their  food,  and  fhewsthat  thechyle  as  they  receive  it  is 
not  perfectly  pure. 

“  The  flownefs  of  their  fowth  and  the  purity  of  their 
food  mud  occafion,  what  they  receive  in  a  given  time 
to  be  proportionally  fmall  j  from  which  probably  arifi.s 
the  extreme  difliculty  there  is  found  in  deliroying  th«  01 
by  any  medicine  or  p«iif>n  thrown  into  the  domach. 

After  opium  had  been  adminidered  to  a  horfi-  labouring 
unJ.T  a  cafe  of  locked  jaw  for  a  week,  in  dofes  of  one 
ounce  every  day,  on  the  death  of  the  animal  1  have 
found  the  bots  in  the  domach  pcrfc&ly  alive.  Tobacco 
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has  been  employed  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  fame 
complaint,  and  has  been  alfo  longer  continued,  without 
deftroying  them.  They  are  alfo  but  rarely  affefled  by 
the  draftic  purgatives,  which  bring  away  in  abundance 
the  Tenice  and  A fcarides 

Mr  Clark  does  not  apprehend  they  are.  fo  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  horfes  as  is  generally  conceived.  When  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ftomach  a  deep  impreflion  remains  where 
they  adhered,  but  whether  they  ever  irritate  it  fo  as  to 
bring  on  a  fatal  fpafm  of  the  ftomach  itfelf,  or  of  the 
pylorus^  or,  by  colledling  round  this  paffage,  prevent 
the  food  from  entering  the  inteftine,  has  never  been  in- 
veftigated  with  fulhcient  accuracy.  The  ignorant  fur- 
prife  of  farriers  on  opening  the  ftomach  after  death,  and 
being  prefented  with  fo  Angular  an  appearance  as  the 
bots,  has  without  doubt  very  often  occafioned  the  death 
to  be  attributed  to  thefe,  though  it  is  certain  but  few 
horfes  on  our  commons  can  efcape  them. 

Inftances  have  occurred  of  violent  inflammation  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  ftomach  by  the  bots.  An  example  of  this 
is  related  by  Mr  James  Clark.  He  was  once  defired 
by  a  farrier  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  indifpofed, 
to  vifit  a  horfe  that  had  been  a  patient  of  his  for  fome 
days,  and  report  the  fituation  he  was  in.  When  Mr 
Clark  entered  the  liable,  the  fervant  was  giving  the 
horfe  a  drink,  which  he  was  afterwards  informed  was 
compofed  of  an  infulion  of  linfeed,  in  which  was  dif- 
folved  one  ounce  of  nitre,  with  honey  to  fweeten  it  •, 
and  in  the  laft  hornful  was  poured,  from  a  fmall  phial, 
about  half  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn. 
The  horfe  feemed  very  uneafy  after  the  drink,  he  was 
foon  feized  with  a  violent  trembling  and  (baking,  a  pro- 
■fufe  fweat  broke  out  over  all  his  body,  and  run  down 
his  fides,  as  if  water  had  been  poured  on  him  ;  at  the 
fame  time  his  legs  and  ears  were  quite  cold  ;  he  lay 


down  feemingly  in  great  agony  ;  he  was  foon  after  con- 
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vulfed  all  over,  and  died  in  about  half  an  hour  from  the 
time  the  drink  was  fwallowed.  Mr  Clark  obtained 
leave  to  take  out  his  ftomach  where  he  was,  on  condi¬ 
tion  he  (hould  few  up  the  Ikin  afterwards,  in  order  to 
-prevent  any  bad  fmell  in  the  liable,  till  he  could  be 
carried  oif.  On  infpefling  the  ftomach,  the  coats  of  it 
were  found  greatly  inflamed,  and  a  mortification  had 
taken  place  on  one  fide,  where  it  appeared  of  a  darke  r 
colour,  and  here  there  was  a  fmall  hole,  through  which 
a  lead  probe  paffed  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  from 
the  outfide  ;  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  were.conflderably 
thickened,  and  of  a  darkifh  red  colour  refembling  the 
liver  •,  at  the  fame  time  the  ftomach  was  confidcrably 
dilterrded  and  full  of  fond  :  on  turning  it  infide  out,  an 
incredible  number  of  lots  were  found  (licking  all  round 
the  fides  and  lower  part  of  it,  fo  that  it  appeared  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  them,  (licking  as  clufely  to  one  an¬ 
other  as  bees  in  a  honey-comb  ;  and  fo  firmly  were  the 
heads  of  thefe  vermin  fixed  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
that  endeavouring  to  pull  fome  of  them  off  when  alive, 
they  broke  in  two,  and  their  heads  remained  (licking  in 
•the  coats  ot  the  ftomach. 

The  great  irrbation  produced  bv  fuch  a  number  of 
■thefe  worms  (licking  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  had  no 
-doubt  occafioned  at  firft  an  inflammation  there,  and 
from  its  continuance  this  was  tending  to  a  mortification, 
before  the  drench  was  given,  and  would  have  occafion¬ 
ed  the  horfe’s  death  f. 

Another  fpecies  ol  Ocflrus,  viz.  the  hxmorrhoidatis , 
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alfo  produces  eggs,  which  when  received  into  the  ftos  Dtfeafes. 
mach  of  the  horfe  become  bots.  This  infefl  has  been  — y— « 
termed  luEtnorrhoidalis  from  the  appearance  of  the  bots 
when  coming  out  of  the  anus  of  the  horfe,  when  they 
are  very  like  the  fwelling  produced  by  the  piles  or  he¬ 
morrhoids.  It  was  fuppofed  by  Linnseus  and  fome 
other  naturalifts,  that  this  and  the  laft  fpecies  introdu¬ 
ced  their  eggs  into  the  bowels  of  the  horfe,  by  entering 
the  reflum,  mire  per  anum  intrans  ;  but  this  opinion  is 
now  fully  refuted. 

The  part  chofen  by  this  infefl  for  this  purpofe,  is  the 
lips  of  the  horfe,  which  is  very  dillrefling  to  the  animal 
from  the  exceffive  titillation  it  occafion*  ;  for  he  imme¬ 
diately  after  rubs  his  mouth  againft  the  ground,  his 
fore-legs,  or  fometimes  againft  a  tree  ;  or  if  two  are 
(landing  together,  they  often  rub  themfelves  againft  each 
other.  At  the  fight  of  this  fly,  the  horfe  appears  much 
agitated,  and  moves  his  head  backward  and  forwards 
in  the  air,  to  baulk  its  touch,  and  prevent  its  darting  on 
the  lips  ;  but  the  fly,  watching  for  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  continues  to  repeat  the  operation  from  time  to 


time  ;  till  at  length  finding  this  mode  of  defence  infuf- 


ficient,  the  enraged  animal  endeavours  to  avoid  it,  by 
galloping  away  to  a  dillant  part  of  the  field.  If  it  flill 


continues  to  follow  and  teafe  him,  his  laft  refource  is  in 
the  water,  where  the  Oejirus  is  never  obferved  to  follow 
him. 

The  teafing  of  other  flies  will  fometimes  occafion  a 


motion  of  the  head  fimilar  to  this  ;  but  it  fliould  not 


be  miftaken  for  it,  as  it  is  never  in  any  degree  fo  vio¬ 
lent,  as  during  t lie  attack  of  the  Oejirus. 

At  other  times  tire  Oejirus  gets  between  the  fore  legs 
of  the  horfe  while  he  is  grazing,  and  thus  makes  its 
attack  on  the  lower  lip;  the  titillation  occafions  the 
horfe  to  (lamp  violently  with  his  fore  feet  againft  the 
ground,  and  often  ftrike  with  his  foot,  as  aiming  a  blow 
at  (he  fly.  They  alfo  fometimes  hide  themfelves  in  t he 
grafs  ;  and  as  the  horfe  (loops  to  graze,  they  dart  on 
the  mouth,  or  lips,  and  are  always  obferved  to  poife 
themfelves  a  few  feconds  in  the  air,  while  the  egg  is 
preparing  on  the  point  of  the  abdomen. 

When  feveral  of  thefe  flies  are  confined  in  a  clofe 
place,  they  have  a  particularly  ftrong  fufty  fmell  ;  and 
I  have  obferved  both  flieep,  and  horfes,  when  teafed  by 
them,  to  look  into  the  grafs,  and  fmell  to  it  very 
anxioufly  ;  and  if  Lhey  by  thefe  means  difeover  the  fly, 
they  immediately  turn  afide,  and  haften  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  field. 

The  eggs  of  this  fpecies  appear  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  former,  and  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  their  paffage  to  the  ftomach. 

The  larvee  of  the  Oejirus  ) 'uemdrr/ioida/is ,  as  well  as 
the  former  fpecies,  appear  to  have  been  termed  among 
the  Romans,  coffiis ,  which  feems  to  have  be<  n  a  general 
expreflion  for  any  kind  of  foft  imperfe£l  animal,  and  to  *  Linnaan 
have  been  very  analogous,  and  as  <  vt'enfively  applied  as  l,a"I  vo*- 
the  word  grub  is  at  prefent  in  the  Englilh  language  *.  1U‘  1 

The  prefence  of  oots  in  the  horfe’s  ftomach  and  Symptoms 
bowels,  is  not  always  ea  fifty  afeertained,  it  is  certain  that  ol  bots. 
great  numbers  have  been  found  in  the  ftomach  after 
death,  without  appearing  to  have  produced  any  unufual 
fymptoms  in  the  animal  while  alive.  When,  however 
they  have  collefied  in  any  great  numbers,  or  when  the. 
animal’s  ftomach  is  peculiarly  irritable,  they  are  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  folio  .ring  fymptoms.  The  horfe  has  a  ftif- 

pofition 
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Difeafes.  pofition  to  rub  bis  tail  frequently,  without  any  apparent 
*mm— V'-  humour  or  eruption  that  ffiould  make  it  itchy  ;  he  eats 
heartily,  and  is  yet  always  lean  and  out  of  condition. 
His  coat  is  rough  and  flaring,  fuch  as  we  have  defcrib- 
ed  it  to  be  in  what  is  called  a  furfeit.  There  is  alfo  a 
fickly  palenefs  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  attended  with 
en  unwholefome  cadaverous  ftnell.  The  horfe  appears 
tucked  up  in  his  flanks,  which  often  heave  ;  he  turns 
his  head  now  and  then,  and  flrikes  his  belly  with  his 
hind  feet.  Thefe  latter  fymptoms  indeed,  as  they  only 
indicate  griping  pains,  and  often  occur  in  ordinary  co¬ 
lic,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  unlefs  accompanied  with 
the  former.  In  cafes  of  worms,  it  is  faid  that  the  dung 
is  yellowiflr,  like  melted  fulphur,  or  is  otherwife  dif- 
coloured  and  very  offenfive.  The  fureft  mark,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  prefence  of  bots  is  their  being  voided  by 
4n  the  anus,  where  they  are  fometimes  found  flicking. 
Treatment.  As  the  bots  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  expel  them,  and  where  they  do  not  occafion 
any  confiderable  irritation  or  other  bad  fymptoms,  it 
will  be  better  to  let  them  alone  till  they  come  away 
fpontaneoufly.  But  when  it  is  judged  neceffary  to  at¬ 
tempt  their  expulfion,  this  may  be  done  by  adminifter- 
ing  the  fal  indus,  as  direfled  in  N°  6 D.  of  the  receipts, 
and  after  it  a  ftrong  dofe  of  calomel  and  aloes. 

We  have  faid  the  bots  are  not  properly  worms;  but 
there  are  feveral  fpecies  of  worms  that  are  very  frequent 
in  dogs,  and  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  horfe. 
Thefe  are  the  lumbrici ,  or  long  round  worms ;  the 
afcartdes ,  or  thread  worms;  and  the  teen  ice,  or  tape - 
worms. 

Lumbrici.  The  long  round  worms  are  feldom  met  with  in  thefe 
animals  ;  but  when  they  occur  in  the  horfe,  they  pro¬ 
duce  much  uneafinefs,  and  fometimes  occafion  colic  and 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
pel  thefe  worms,  as  the  only  remedies  by  which  this 
could  be  properly  attempted,  fuch  as  powdered  tin  and 
ftrong  purgatives,  cannot  with  propriety  be  often  given 
to  a  horfe,  as,  from  the  ftruflure  of  his  ftoraach,  the 
former  might  produce  confiderable  injury,  and  the  latter 
are  extremely  debilitating. 

Afcarides.  /Ifcarides  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  great  guts 
of  the  horfe,  and  fometimes  prove  troublefome,  but 
are  feldom  or  never  dangerous.  They  are  bell  remov¬ 
ed  by  clyfters  of  lime-water,  followed  by  purgative 

414  clyfters. 

Tape-  The  tape-worm  is  feldom  found  but  in  dogs,  where 

worm.  they  are  fometimes  the  caufe  of  fatal  difeafes,  efpecially 
to  puppies.  The  fymptoms  of  worms  in  dogs  are,  an 
itchinefs  of  the  nofe  and  at  the  anus,  both  of  which  they 
are  perpetually  rubbing  againft  every  thing  ;  fwelling 
and  hardnefs  of  the  belly,  leannefs,  running  at  the  eyes 
and  nofe,  and  frequent  purging  of  a  flimy  or  ftringy 
matter.  There  is  alfo  a  peculiar  flaring  appearance  of 
the  hair,  which  points  the  wrong  way. 

Mr  Blaine  fays  that  the  bowels  of  dogs  are  fo  irri¬ 
table,  that  they  will  feldom  bear  ftrong  phvfic,  and 
that  he  knows  of  nothing  that  will  certainly  deflroy 
the  worms  in  their  inteftines.  He  has  tried  with  vari¬ 
able  fuccefs,  tin,  quickfilver,  pewter,  calomel,  and  fa- 
vine,  with  other  fubftances,  but  none  of  them  appeared 
fufficiently  certain  to  demand  his  confidence.  When 
the  worms  are  early  dete&ed,  he  thinks  that  purging 
dofe3  of  the  compound  powder  of  fcammony  with  calo¬ 
mel,  prove  the  moft  efficacious  means.  Mr  Daniel  re- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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commends  aloes,  hartlhorn,  the  juice  of  wormwood,  Difeafes. 

with  fome  flower  of  brimftone,  mixed  together  into  a  — - v - ' 

ball,  about  the  lize  of  a  hazel  nut,  which  is  to  be  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  butter,  and  given  three  or  four  times  a-week, 
letting  the  dog  faft  for  a  few  hours  each  time,  which, 
he  fays,  will  deflroy  the  worms.  He  alfo  fays  that 
they  may  be  deftroyed  by  giving  the  dog  as  qpuch  fine¬ 
ly  powdered  white  glafs  as  will  lie  on  a  fixpence,  for 
three  fucceffive  mornings,  mixed  up  with  butter  ;  and 
if  the  worms  are  not  voided  in  that  time,  the  dofe  of 
the  glafs  is  to  be  increafed,  and  it  is  to  be  repeated  for 
three  other  mornings,  by  which  time  it  will  fcarcely  fail 
of  producing  the  defired  effeft.  4^ 

There  is  a  fort  of  concretion  often  met  with  in  the  Concretions 
ftomachs  of  cattle,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  hoTfes,ln  t*ie  ^°* 
which  is  partly  compofed  of  a  chalky  fubftance,  andmach' 
partly,  or  fometimes  almoft  entirely,  of  hair  evidently 
arifing  from  the  animals  licking  off"  their  hair  and  fwal- 
lowing  it  with  their  faliva.  The  mafs  thus  received  in¬ 
to  the  ftomach,  being  wholly  indigeftible,  collects 
there,  and  forms  thefe  globular  concretions  which  fome¬ 
times  grow  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  prove  fatal. 

The  growth  of  thefe  concretions  is  thought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  long  ufe  of  dry  hard  food,  without  the 
animal’s  being  allowed  to  feed  from  time  to  time  on 
freffi  green  herbage.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  time¬ 
ly  ufe  of  freffi  grafs  may  prove  the  means  of  diflolving 
thefe  concretions.  Van  Swieten,  in  his  commentaries 
on  Boerhaave,  when  fpeaking  of  chalky  matters  found 
in  the  liver  and  other  organs,  remarks,  that  fometimes 
there  are  concretions  of  the  like  fort  found  in  this  or¬ 
gan,  but  of  a  more  friable  texture,  and  of  a  whiter  ap¬ 
pearance,  like  gypfum  or  plafter  of  Paris.  Such  incruf- 
tations  were  often  obferved  by  Gliflon  in  the  pori  bili- 
arii,  and  its  larger  branches  difperfed  through  the  livers 
of  oxen  that  had  been  fed  in  flails  with  hay  and  ftraw 
during  the  winter  feafon  and  without  exercife.  But 
then  thefe  concretions  are  very  friable,  and  they  after¬ 
wards  difiblve  again,  and  pafs  out  of  the  body  when  the 
cattle  come  to  feed  upon  the  freffi  grafs  of  the  mea¬ 
dows  ;  for  in  oxen  that  are  flain  in  the  fpring  or  fum- 
mer,  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  found. 

“In  differing  horfes,  (fays  Mr  Clark)  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  chalky  concretions  in  their  livers  and 
in  the  lungs,  efpecially  in  thofe  that  have  been  fed  long 
on  dry  food,  and  likewife  round  balls  in  their  ftomachs, 
fometimes  of  an  oval  ffiape.  The  latter  feem  for  the 
moft  part  to  be  compofed  of  the  dull  they  lick  from 
their  own  bodies  mixed  with  the  hair.  Whether  the 
freffi  grafs  diffolves  them  is  not  fo  certain  ;  but  that  it 
caufes  thefe  concretions  to  pafs  through  the  inteftines,  I 
have  had  a  full  demonftration.  In  May  1786,  a  horfe 
that  had  been  long  fed  on  dry  food  was  turned  out  to 
grafs  ;  in  about  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  he  was 
feized  with  violent  griping  pains,  which  lafted  for  about 
24  hours,  when  he  died.  As  the  horfe  was  very  fat, 
the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  him  wanted  to  make 
fomething  of  his  greafe.  In  fearching  for  it,  he  obferv¬ 
ed  a  large  fpace  of  the  inteftines  of  a  very  black  colour  ; 
and  on  feeling  it,  found  fomething  hard  and  weighty 
within  them.  Pie  immediately  cut  it  open  with  his 
knife,  and  took  out  a  large  oval  hard  ball,  which  mca- 
fured  four  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  and  which  I  have  now  in  roy  poflef- 
fion.  That  this  concretion  was  originally  formed  in  the 
3  T  ftomach, 
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Difeafes.  ftomach,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  frequently  upon 
^  direction  have  been  found  there,  and  nothing  but  its 
great  bulk  had  hindered  it  from  paffing  through  the  in- 
*  Clark  on  te (tines*.” 

Prevention,  j  he  belt  means  of  obviating  thefe  concretions,  is  to 
p.  Co.  allow  the  animal  to  feed  occafionally  on  frefti  green 
fodder  ;  and,  according  to  what  has  been  faid,  this  may 

^I(S  fometimes  remove  them  after  they  are  formed. 

Lot's  of  ap-  Horfes  and  ether  domeftic,  animals  fometimes  labour 
petite.  under  a  lofs  of  appetite.  Animals  may  eat  lefs  than 
ufual,  or  they  may  refufe  to  eat  at  all,  either  from  a 
want  of  that  fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  which  we  call 
hunger,  or  from  a  diflike  that  the  animal  takes  at  the 
food  that  is  fet  before  him.  Want  of  appetite  is  a 
fymptom  of  feveral  difeafes,  particularly  of  fevers  and 
internal  inflammations.  When  this  happens,  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  force  food  on  the  animal’s  ftomach,  as  it 
could  not  be  digefted,  and  would  only  aggravate  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Want  of  appetite  very  often  attends  very  great  fa¬ 
tigue.  It  is  alfo  very  frequently  the  effedLof  an  im¬ 
proper  ufe  of  cordial  and  (Lengthening  medicines.  It 
may,  however,  be  the  effeft  of  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
not  brought  on  by  thofe  means.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  cor¬ 
dials  and  tonics  are  very  proper,  and  their  ufe  (hould  be 
accompanied  with  gentle  exercife. 

This  lofs  of  appetite  in  the  horfe,  is  commonly  called 
chronic  indigefion,  and  is  ufually  accompanied  with  a 
roughnefs  and  flaring  of  the  coat,  the  (kin  having  the 
appearance  which  we  have  deferibed  in  N°  328.  under 
hide-bound. 

An  affection  of  a  fimilar  kind  takes  place  in  cattle, 
in  whom  it  is  called  lofs  of  the  cud ,  from  their  not  chew¬ 
ing  the  cud  as  ufual.  It  is  known  by  the  animal’s 
mourning,  having  no  inclination  to  eat,  or  dropping  his 
food,  without  fwallowing  it.  It  frequently  arifes  from 
the  ftomach  being  loaded  with  hard  food  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digeftion,  fuch  as  acorns,  or  coarft?  dry  ftraw. 
It  may  alfo  arife  from  a  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  hot  weather,  and  may  be  brought 
on  by  confinement  and  want  of  frelh  air.  The  treat- 

417  ment  is  much  the  fame  as  in  horfes. 

Foul  feed-  Horfes  are  fubjedl  to  an  aflfe&ion  of  the  ftomach,  in 
which  they  fometimes  eat  voracioufly,  or  greedily  fwal- 
low  fubftances  that  are  indigeftible.  Horfes  labouring 
under  this  complaint  are  called  foul feeders ,  as  they  eat 
clay,  mortar,  dirt,  foul  litter,  or  even  the  dung  of  other 
animals. 

This  is  properly  a  fymptom  of  indigeftion,  and  feems 
to  be  owing  to  a  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  gaftric  juice, 
and  in  moft  cafes  there  is  evidently  an  acid  upon  the 
ftomach.  The  beft  remedies  are  bitters,  and  other 
ftrengthening  medicines,  combined  with  fait  of  tartar, 
or  fome  other  antacid.  The  receipts  marked  61.  and 
62.  are  well  adapted  to  thefe  cafes.  Thefe  remedies 
fhould  be  aflifted  by  pure  air  and  regular  exercife  ;  and 
where  coftivenefs  is  prefent,  it  (hould  be  obviated  by 
the  ufe  of  warm  laxatives.  Care  (hould  alfo  be  taken 
to  keep  the  (table  clean,  and  to  have  a  quantity  of 
clean  ftraw  below  the  manger,  that  the  horfe  may  not 
be  tempted  to  eat  other  fubftances  that  are  more  in- 

418  jurious. 

Surfeit  in  A  furfeit  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  hounds  eating 
d°gs-  putrid  flefh,  or  that  of  horfes  that  have  died,  or  been 
killed  when  violently  affe&ed  with  the  farcy,  Arifing 
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from  the  former  caufe,  the  fatality  which  attended  the  Difeafe=. 
hounds  of  Mr  Finch  in  Kent,  is  a  curious  inftance.  y- W 

In  drawing  the  covers,  the  hounds  met  with  the  car- 
cafe  of  a  difeafed  bullock,  with  which  they  gorged 
themielves  •,  the  contamination  was  immediate  through 
the  pack  ;  they  were  generally  feized  with  daggering 
convulfive  fits,  operating  to  fo  violent  a  degree,  that 
eight  couple  of  hounds  died  in  the  field  in  lefs  than  two 
hours,  and  it  was  fuppofed  the  whole  pack  would  have 
fallen  vi&ims,  but  for  timely  application  of  oil  and 
other  medicines.  Mr  Daniel,  from  feeding  with  the 
flefh  of  horfes  fent  from  a  poft  ((able,  in  which  the  far¬ 
cy  and  the  glanders  had  fpread  their  ravages,  had  an 
opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  the  latter  $  the  hounds  broke 
out  all  over  in  blotches,  difeharging  a  watery  humour, 
fimilar  to  thofe  occafioned  by  the  farcy  ;  they  caufed 
great  ftiffnefs,  and  were  extremely  painful.  This  inocu¬ 
lation  took  place,  notwithftanding  moft  of  the  horfes 
were  fent  alive  to  the  kennel,  and  were  properly  (laugh- 
tered,  and  none  of  the  flefh  was  given  raw  to  the 
hounds.  Phyfic,  and  taking  them  frequently  to  the 
fait  water,  and  well  rubbing  the  fores  by  hand  with  it, 
at  length  recovered  them.  For  checking  a  common 
furfeit,  ox-gall  and  train-oil,  equal  quantities  ;  the  af-  *  BarneTs 
feifted  parts  to  be  well  rubbed,  and  fome  phyfic  taken 
inwardly  will  quickly  reftore  them*.  ^ 

There  are  two  difeafes  that  affedl  the  bowels,  which  Rupture, 
we  cannot  confider  more  properly  than  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter.  Thefe  are  rupture  and  falling  of  the  fun¬ 
dament.  Thefe  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  domeftic 
animals,  but  they  are  more  common  in  horfes,  as  they 
are  moft  frequently  the  efteft  of  great  exertion.  Bur- 
fennefs  or  rupture ,  commonly  proceeds  from  llrains  in 
labour,  kicks  on  the  belly,  high  and  difficult  leaps,  ef- 
pecially  when  heavy  laden.  It  may  be  produced  by 
the  gorging  of  oxen,  by  being  flaked,  and  by  various 
other  accidents.  Gibfon  fays  that  he  has  known  it  pro¬ 
duced  by  too  deep  an  incifion  being  made  in  inferting  a 
rowel. 

The  bowel  may  be  ruptured  either  at  the  navel,  or 
through  the  rings  at  the  back  part  of  the  belly  into  the 
ferotum  or  cod.  The  tumour,  when  not  too  large,  will 
return  on  being  prefifed,  as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent, 
and  the  rupture  or  chafm  may  be  felt.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  fuch  a  defefl  is  incurable,  excepting  pof- 
fibly  in  a  very  flight  cafe,  and  a  very  young  fubjedt  5 
the  intention  muft  be  to  palliate,  to  render  the  animal 
as  ufeful  as  poflible,  and  as  comfortable  to  itfelf.  In  a 
recent  cafe,  bleed,  and  give  emollient  and  oily  clyfters, 
boiled  barley,  malt  maflies,  nitrated  water.  Foment 
twice  a  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  and  vinegar 
warm  ;  and  poultice  with  oatmeal,  oil,  and  vinegar.  420 

Falling  of  the  fundament  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  a  Falling  of 
long-continued  loofenefs,  and  is  moft  likely  to  be  pro- tlle  fui'da- 
duced  in  fuch  animals  as  are  of  a  weak  and  delicate  mcnt* 
conftitution,  but  is  frequently  brought  on  by  hard  rid¬ 
ing  or  hard  driving.  Mr  Lawrence  fays  that  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  feen  it  in  hard-driven  pigs.  According  to  Soley- 
fel,  it  is  in  horfes  fometimes  the  confequence  o(  docking. 

When  this  complaint  is  firft  feen,  it  may  in  general 
be  eafily  cured.  The  gut  ftiould  be  returned  as  foon 
as  poflible,  by  puftiing  it  up  with  the  ends  of  two  or 
three  fingers  wrapt  round  with  a  piece  of  foft  linen  rag 
gently  greafed  ;  but  before  returning  the  gut  it  (hould 


be  bathed  with  fome  aftringent  lotion,  as  a 
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Difeafes.  of  alum  or  white  vitriol,  or  port  wine  and  water  ;  and 
v  a  little  of  either  of  tliefe  fliould  be  frequently  injefled. 
If  the  gut  (hould  become  inflamed,  it  mull  be  anointed 
with  fome  cooling  liniment,  fuch  as  receipt  N°  28.  Care 
muft  be  taken  to  keep  the  animal’s  bowels  open,  by 
frequent  bran  maflies.  If  the  complaint  continues 
obflinate,  nothing  will  effectually  remove  it,  but  cutting 
off  a  part  of  the  protruded  gut.  This  may  be  done 
with  a  common  furgeon’s  knife,  called  a  fcalpc /,  but 
it  is  fometimes  performed  with  a  (harp  red-hot  cau¬ 
tery.  The.  wound  commonly  foon  heals,  but  the 
animal  fliould  not  be  worked  for  fome  time  after  ;  but 
fliould  be  allowed  a  long  run  at  grafs,  or  in  a  ftraw 
yard. 

Chap.  IV.  Morbid  AffeRions  of  Abforption. 

4JI  The  abforbent  veffels  of  the  human  body  have  been 
defcribed  in  the  article  Anatomy  ;  and  the  (LuClure 
of  thefe  veffels,  in  the  animals  now  under  our  confidera- 
tion,  is  fufficiently  fimilar  to  render  a  particular  de- 
fcription  of  them  here  unneceffary.  The  function  of 
abforption,  and  the  derangements  produced  in  it  by  dif- 
eafe,  will  be  explained  under  t'nofe  medical  articles  that 
have  for  their  objeCt  phyfiology  and  pathology.  It  will 
be  fufficient  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  remark,  that  many 
of  the  diforders  of  the  animal  frame,  are  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  ltate  of  the  abforbent  fyftem  ;  and  that 
fome  complaints  feem  chiefly  to  depend  on  the  lofs  of 
the  proper  balance  between  the  fundlion  of  abforption, 
and  that  of  circulation.  Sometimes  the  abforbent  vef¬ 
fels  are  too  a&ive,  tvhile  the  circulating  fyftem  is  pro¬ 
portionally  languid  ;  at  others  the  abforbent  fyftem  is 
languid,  while  that  of  the  circulation  is  either  unufually 
aflive,  or  continues  in  its  natural  ftate.  The  former 
feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  leannefs,  coftivenefs,  and  fome 
other  morbid  affeftions  ;  to  the  latter  may  be  referred 
the  leveral  fpecies  of  dropfy.  We  (hall  here  only  con- 
fider  two  of  thefe  affedlions,  leannefs,  and  fwelled  legs, 
as  mod  of  our  readers  will  expedt  coftivenefs  treated  of 
as  a  morbid  affedlion  of  excretion ,  and  molt  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  dropfy  muft  be  confidered  as  general  affedlions  of 
the  fyftem  ;  and  therefore  to  be  explained  in  the  next 
fedlion. 

Leannefs.  An  unnatural  degree  of  leannefs  may  take  place  from 
many  caufes  j  as,  ill,  From  the  want  of  a  proper  fupply 
of  food,  whether  from  this  being  difpenfed  too  fparingly 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  of  the  animal,  or  from  its 
not  being  fufficiently  nourifhing.  Hence  we  fee  that 
fuch  horfes  and  dogs  as  are  hard  worked  and  ill  fed,  are 
extremely  lean. 

2d,  In  ftallions  leannefs  is  often  the  effedl  of  being 
fuffered  to  cover  too  often,  or  too  long  at  one  feafon. 

3d,  It  is  a  common  attendant  on  feveral  acute  difeafes, 
as  fevers,  fome  inflammations,  efprcially  dyfcntcry,  or 
what  has  been  commonly  called  molten  greufe. 

4th,  Leannefs  is  a  common  attendant  on  old  age. 

I  his  fymptom  requires  little  attention,  as  it  i-  feldotn 
dangerous,  except  when  it  comes  on  very  rapidly,  and  is 
attended  with  great  weaknefs,  and  manifeft  figns  of 
decay,  in  ftallions  that  are  too  hard  worked.  It  com¬ 
monly  foon  difappears  after  the  caufe  that  produced  it, 
Swelled  °r  conl plaint,  of  which  it  is  a  fymptom,  is  removed, 
kgs.  A  fuelling  of  the  legs  is  very  common  to  horfes  that 
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are  fuffered  to  ftand  long  in  the  liable,  without  being  Difeafes. 
worked,  or  in  fome  other  cafes  that  will  prefently  be  — v— ^ 
mentioned.  There  is  a  fwelling  of  the  legs  that  is  the 
confequence  of  hard  work,  drains,  or  other  caufes  that 
excite  inflammation  5  but  what  we  are  now  confidering 
is  a  dropfical  fwelling,  confiding  in  an  accumulation  of 
watery  fluid  below  the  fkin,  fimilar  to  the  fwelled  legs 
of  old  people,  and  chlorotic  girls.  It  may  affeft  all  the 
legs,  but  it  is  more  commonly  confined  to  the  hinder  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  fwelling  generally  takes  place  above  the 
pattern  and  fetlocks  ;  but  if  it  continues  long,  it  extends 
further  up  the  legs,  and  the  Ikin  fometimes  cracks,  and 
there  oozes  out  a  watery  fluid,  or  fometimes  a  purulent 
or  greafy  matter.  In  this  laft  cafe  it  has  degenerated 
into  greafe,  which  will  be  confidered  hereafter. 

Swelled  legs  frequently  take  place  in  horfes  that  are 
newly  brought  into  the  liable,  or  a  ftraw  yard  ;  efpecial- 
ly  if  they  are  not  regularly  worked,  and  their  legs  re¬ 
gularly  rubbed  down,  at  leaft  twice  a-day.  It  is  more 
certainly  produced,  if  the  horfe  fhould  be  fuffered  to 
Hand  long  on  hot  litter.  It  is  alfo  not  uncommonly 
the  effedl  of  wading  through  fnow  or  cold  water,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  legs  are  heated.  It  evidently  depends 
on  a  decreafed  aClion  of  the  abforbent  veffels  and  veins 
of  the  legs. 

It  may  in  general  be  prevented  by  regular  exercife, 
and  frequent  rubbing  :  but  if  it  fliould  occur  in  a  horfe 
that  is  too  full  of  blood,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  bleed 
and  pliyfic.  If  the  fwelling  (hould  continue  obflinate, 
it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  blifter  to  the  part,  or  to 
rub  the  legs  frequently  with  fome  ftimulating  liniment, 
and  if  the  complaint  is  of  long  (landing,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  infert  a  rowel  in  each  leg  ;  and  the  difperfion  of 
the  fwelling  may  be  aflifted  by  rolling  hay  bands  around 
the  legs,  by  way  of  bandage.  One  of  the  mod  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  preventing  a  return,  will  be  firing,  making 
perpendicular  lines  with  the  cautery  from  the  fetlock  to 
the  coronet.  Regular  exercife  and  fri&ion  muft  be  per- 
fifted  in  ;  and  if  the  complaint  is  accompanied  with  ge¬ 
neral  weaknefs  of  the  fyftem,  a  nourifhing  diet,  and 
(Lengthening  remedies  muft  be  added. 

Chap.  V.  Morbid  Affections  of  Circulation. 
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The  pulfe  in  the  inferior  animals  has  been  very  little  Pulfe  in 
attended  to  by  veterinary  praflitioners  ;  indeed  the  various 
common  farriers  and  cattle  doflors  fcarcely  know  whc-an‘mals* 
ther  their  patients  have  a  pulfe,  or  where  it  may  be  moil 
readily  felt. 

The  (Length  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe  in  its  natural 
ftate,  differs  very  much  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  do- 
meftic  animals.  It  is  in  general  (Longer  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  animal  $  but  its  frequency  diminifhes  in 
the  fame  proportion,  it  being  quicker  in  the  fmaller  than 
in  the.  larger  animals,  even  of  the  fame  fpecies.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  ftate  exactly  the  average  frequency 
of  the  pulfe,  in  the  feveral  animals,  and  the  accounts 
given  by  different  authors  vary  confiderably.  Mr  Clark 
fays  that  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe  in  health,  and  no  way 
terrified  or  alarmed,  is  from  36  to  40  beats  in  a  minute. 

According  to  Mr  Blaine,  it  ranges  from  45  to  55,  being 
generally  from  45  to  JO  in  large  horfes,  and  from  jO 
to  55  in  fmaller  horfes.  Dr  Hales  found  that  the  pulfo 
of  an  ox  in  health  did  not  exceed  38  beats  in  a  minute. 

3  T  2  Mr 
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Difeafes.  Mr  Blaine,  in  his  firft  volume,  ftates  the  medium  pulfe 
l"*  *  0f  a  dog  at  80  or  90  ;  but  in  his  fecond  volume,  p.  149, 

he  fays,  that  a  dog  has  ufually  from  90  to  100  or  1 10 
contradfions  in  a  minute,  fo  that  we  may  probably  take 
the  average  at  from  90  to  ISO.  Perhaps  the  pulfe  of  a 

425  {heep  is  flower  by  about  10  beats  than  that  of  a  dog. 

Feeling  the  The  pulfe  in  the  inferior  animals  may  be  moll  con- 
»a!fe.  veniently  felt  in  the  temporal  arteries,  which,  as  we  have 

faid  in  N°  164.  are  fituated  a  little  backwards  above 
the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  felt  alfo  at  the 
corner  of  the  lower  jaw,  on  each  fide  of  the  fetlock 
joint,  on  the  infide  of  the  hock,  and  at  the  heart. 

As  much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  pulfe,  refpedling 
the  nature  of  many  difeafes,  and  the  degree  of  danger 
which  they  indicate  j  we  earneftly  recommend  to  our 
pradlical  readers,  that  they  take  every  opportunity  of 
examining  the  pulfe  of  thefe  animals,  when  in  a  ftate  of 
difeafe.  We  cannot  here  enter  with  propriety  into  an 
explanation  of  the  morbid  varieties  of  the  pulfe,  as  it 
would  be  only  to  repeat  what  is  given  in  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  part  of  our  work,  to  which  we  refer  our  veterinary 
readers  ;  as  the  obfervations  there  delivered  can  be 
eafily  applied  to  the  particular  cafes  of  horfes,  cattle, 
{heep,  and  dogs,  by  keeping  in  view  the  natural  ftate  of 
the  pulfe,  in  each  fpecies,  as  above  laid  down. 

426  There  are  two  general  ftates  of  the  fyftem,  that  may 
take  place  in  all  animals,  and  which  are  chiefly  di- 
ftingui(hed  by  the  ftate  of  the  circulation,  as  afcertain- 
ed  by  the  pulfe.  Thefe  are  plethora,  or  fulnefs  of  habit ; 
and  debility,  weaknefs,  or  inanition.  The  former  is 
always  attended  with  a  fulnefs,  and  fometimcs  a  hard- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  $  while  in  the  latter,  the  pulfe  is  weak 
and  fmall,  eafily  compreffed  or  ftopt  by  the  finger,  and 
is  fometimes  flower,  but  oftener  much  more  frequent 

427  than  natural. 

Plethora.  When  an  animal  has  been  kept  for  fome  time  on  a 
full  nourifhing  diet,  while  he  is  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
fined  within  doors,  and  deprived  of  that  regular  exer- 
cife,  which  is  neceffary  to  carry  off  fuperfluities,  he  be¬ 
comes  fat,  corpulent,  and  full  of  blood,  or  what  we  call 
plethoric.  In  this  ftate  the  veins  below  the  {kin,  from 
their  being  greatly  diftended  with  blood,  are  very  pro¬ 
minent,  excepting  in  thofe  parts  where  they  are  bedded 
in  fat  j  the  pulfe  is,  as  we  have  faid,  full,  and  commonly 
ftrong,  but  in  fome  cafes  it  feels  oppreffed,  as  if  the 
quantity  of  blood  were  too  much  for  the  cavity  of  the 
artery.  The  pulfe  in  thefe  cafes  is  frequently  flower 
than  natural.  The  animal  becomes  dull  and  fluggifti, 
averfe  to  motion,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  exert  himfelf, 
evidently  does  fo  with  difficulty,  pants,  and  labours,  and 
becomes  foon  fatigued. 

This  plethoric  ftate  is  extremely  common  in  horfes 
and  dogs  that  are  pampered  with  high  living,  and  little 
or  no  work.  A  horfe  in  this  ftate,  though  he  may  look 
well,  is  far  from  being  in  good  condition,  and  is  by 
no  means  fit  for  adtive  labour.  In  fadt,  if  fuch  a  horfe 
is  put  to  hard  work,  before  he  is  properly  prepared  for 
it,  there  is  the  greateft  probability  that  he  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  ruined.  Inftances  occur  every  day  of  full  fed 
idle  horfes  knocking  up,  or  even  dying  on  the  road, 
and  a  long  lift  of  violent  difeafes  is  the  confequence  of 
this  plethoric  ftate  of  body.  It  lays  the  foundation  of 
broken  wind,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  phrenfy,  and 
above  all  of  ftaggers,  or  apoplexy.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  a  fat  well-looking  horfe,  fall  down  in  con- 
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vulfions,  while  drawing  a  heavy  load,  owing  to  the  de-  Difeafes. 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  from  fo  great  an  exer-  — y— — i 
tion,  while  the  veffels  are  too  much  diftended.  Moft 
lap  dogs  and  others  who  are  parlour  guefts,  commonly 
die  of  apoplexy.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  had  a 
fine  fat  lapdog,  who  feldom  quitted  the  cuftiion  that 
formed  his  bed,  befide  his  miftrefs’s  chair,  where  he 
was  fed  with  the  niceft  bits  from  the  dinner  table. 

Jack  had  been  unufually  heavy  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
one  morning  was  found  lying  dead  on  his  cuftiion  ; 
though,  he  had  the  night  before  eaten  a  hearty  /upper. 

To  prevent  the  ill  confequences  that  mult  arife  from 
this  plethoric  ftate,  thefe  animals  ftiould  be  regularly 
exercifed,  and  not  fuffered  to  eat  too  much.  Where 
the  plethora  has  already  taken  place,  and  where  no  dan¬ 
gerous  fymptoms  threaten  the  attack  of  fome  violent 
diforder,  the  beft  method  of  bringing  the  animal  into 
good  condition,  is  to  lower  his  diet  gradually,  and  as 
gradually  increafe  his  exercife  or  labour  ;  but  u'here 
the  fymptoms  are  fuch,  as  indicate  approaching  apo¬ 
plexy,  or  fome  other  dangerous  diforders,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
ceffary  immediately  to  bleed  and  purge,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  animal  be  not  put  to  any  violent  exertion, 
till  he  be  brought  into  good  condition. 

We  muft  here  remark,  that  frequent  bleeding  with  a 
view  to  obviate  plethora ,  is  extremely  improper,  as  it 
tends  to  produce  the  very  ftate  againft  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Bleeding,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  had  re- 
courfe  to,  except  in  cafes  of  imminent  danger. 

There  is  a  complaint  that  fometimes  appears  among  Hawkes  or 
cattle,  when  they  are  fuddenly  put  on  high  feeding,  hocks, 
after  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  a  poor  and  fparing 
diet.  It  is  called  by  the  graziers,  Hawkes  or  Hocks, 
and  is  probably  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  but  as  it 
feems  to  depend  entirely  on  a  fudden  diftention  of  the 
blood  veffels,  and  is  fpeedily  relieved  by  removing 
this  diftention,  it  may  properly  be  confidered  in  this 
place. 

The  complaint  is  faid  to  begin  with  an  uneafinefs  and 
fwelling  about  the  eyes,  and  about  the  glandular  parts 
of  the  throat,  which  extends  itfelf  gradually  over  the 
whole  body,  to  the  legs  and  joints  ;  and  in  cows  to  the 
barren  and  udder.  The  animal  appears  languid,  dull, 
and  heavy,  and  feems  unwilling  to  fiir  from  the  place 
where  he  is  ;  and  when  the  difeafe  has  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  he  will  not  lie  down  till  he  is  relieved.  The  legs 
become  cold  and  numb,  and  as  the  fwelling  advances 
towards  the  hind  parts,  a  copious  fecretion  of  faliva  com¬ 
monly  takes  place  from  the  mouth,  attended  often  with 
a  fwelling  about  the  tongue.  The  difeafe  is  extremely 
rapid  in  its  attack  and  progrefs,  and  if  it  be  not  fpeedily 
attended  to,  it  will  terminate  in'ftaggers,  or  fome  vio¬ 
lent  inflammatory  difeafe. 

The  cure  of  this  affedlion  feems  to  depend  entirely 
on  bleeding,  which  Ihould  be  performed  as  foon  as 
poflible,  taking  away  a  quart  or  two  of  blood  at  firft, 
and  repeating  the  operation  fome  hours  after,  if  the 
fwelling  is  not  diminilhed.  It  is  recommended  to  rub 
the  whole  body  well,  both  before  and  after  bleeding, 
and  if  the  mouth  is  much  affedted,  it  will  be  relieved 
by  waffling  it  frequently  with  fait  and  water.  If  there 
is  any  confiderable  heat,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
drench  with  nitre  every  four  hours. 

Inanition  is  a  ftate  of  body  diredtly  the  oppofite  Inant *ion. 
what  we  have  deferibed  j  and  is  produced  by  very  dif¬ 
ferent 
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Difeafes.  ferent  caufes  ;  from  ftarvation,  hard  work,  lofs  of  blood, 
« —  '  or  violent  or  long-continued  difeafes. 

An  animal  in  this  (late  is  lank  and  lean  ;  its  pulfe  is 
fmall  and  weak,  his  eyes  hollow,  his  Ikin  dry  and  hide¬ 
bound,  his  excrements  fmall  in  quantity,  hard,  dry,  and 
difcoloured,  his  urine  thick  and  turbid  ;  he  takes  every 
opportunity  of  grazing  by  the  road  fide,  pulling  at  the 
hedges,  or  eating  whatever  comes  in  his  way  ;  he  be¬ 
comes  mangy ;  and  if  this  flate  of  debility  continues 
long,  he  falls  into  what  is  called  an  atrophy,  which  com¬ 
monly  proves  fatal. 

The  above  defcription  is  chiefly  applicable  to  thofe 
animals,  who  either  from  accident  or  negledl,  are  half 
ftarved.  The  Hate  of  inanition  produced  from  this 
caufe,  is  frequently  feen  in  horfes  belonging  to  the  lower 
clafs  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  dogs  that 
have  been  turned  out  of  doors,  perifhing  in  the  ftreets 
in  this  condition.  Sheep  are  alfo  often  found  in  a  flate 
of  inanition  at  the  end  of  a  hard  winter,  after  having 
been  left  for  months  to  fhift  for  themfelves  among  the 
fnow. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  have  died  of  hunger, 
we  find  the  ftomach  and  bowels  much  contrafted,  and 
fometimes  in  the  former  there  will  be  a  fmall  quantity 
of  food,  fcarcely  mafticated  and  indigefted  :  Sometimes 
both  ftomach  and  bowels  contain  balls  of  earth  or  other 
indigeftible  matters;  the  large  inteflines  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  diminiflied  in  fize,  and  commonly  contain  a  quantity 
of  dry,  hardened  excrement  ;  the  caul  and  other  mem¬ 
branes  that  furround  the  inteflines  are  much  flirunk,  and 
for  the  moll  part  appear  completely  divefted  of  fat;  the 
heart  and  large  blood-velfels  are  flabby,  and  filled  with 
a  thin  watery  blood. 

Though  inanition  is  mod  frequently  the  effect:  of  ftarv- 
ing,  it  not  unfrequently  follows  great  lofs  of  blood,  or 
profufe  difcharges  from  the  bladder  and  inteflines.  It 
alfo  not  uncommonly  attends  an  obflruclion  in  the  gul¬ 
let;  in  which  cafe  the  animal  can  take  little  or  nothing 
by  the  mouth,  and  the  nourilhment  which  he  can  re¬ 
ceive  by  clyflers  is  little  more  than  fufficient  to  fupport 
his  exiftence. 

Inanition  from  the  laft  caufe  is  the  mod  hopelefs;  for 
when  it  arifes  from  ftarving,  lofs  of  blood,  or  profufe 
difcharges,  the  animal  may,  in  mod  cafes,  be  brought 
back  to  good  condition,  by  nourifhing  diet  and  ftrength- 
ening  remedies,  with  proper  attention  to  pure  air,  gen¬ 
tle  exercife  when  he  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  proper  (hel- 
430  ter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 

Wounds  of  It  is  not  uncommon,  either  from  injudicioufnefs  or 
arteries.  -want  of  (kill  in  bleeding,  or  from  accident,  for  an  artery 
to  be  wounded.  If  the  wound  be  large,  or  the  artery 
of  any  confiderable  fize,  fo  much  blood  may  be  poured 
out  as  to  deftroy  the  animal  in  a  fliort  time  ;  but,  if  t he 
artery  be  wounded  by  a  fmall  punfture,  fuch  as  may  be 
made  by  the  point  of  a  lancet  palling  through  a 
vein,  blood  is  gradually  tffufed,  and  infinuates  itfelf  in 
the  cellular  membrane  below  the  Ikin.  In  this  w  ay  a 
fwelling  is  formed  with  an  evident  pulfation  like  the 
beat  of  an  artery  ;  and,  as  this  enlarges,  the  (kin  be¬ 
comes  difcoloured  and  diftended,  fo  as  fometimes  to  burft 
and  occafion  death  by  a  fudden  lofs  of  blood.  The 
fwelling  produced  by  the  blood  effufed  from  a  wounded 
artery  has  been  commonly  called  a  falfe  aneurifm ,  to 
diflinguilh  it  from  what  we  are  immediately  to  mention. 
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The  artery  that  is  mod  liable  to  be  wounded  in  bleed-  Difeafes. 
ing  is  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  below  the  jugular  -v— 
vein,  or  fometimes  a  little  to  one  fide  of  it.  This  acci¬ 
dent  will,  however,  feldom  happen,  except  when  a  liga¬ 
ture  is  ufed ;  but  when  this  is  employed,  the  jugular  vein 
is  preffed  fo  clofely  on  the  artery,  that  the  point  of  the 
fleam  or  lancet  may  eafily  penetrate  through  the  vein 
into  the  artery.  M.  Huzard  alleges,  that  in  this  way 
even  the  wind-pipe  may  be  wounded,  together  with  the 
artery,  and  that  the  animal  may  be  choked  by  the  ef- 
fufion  of  the  blood  from  the  latter  into  the  former. 

When  an  accident  of  this  kind  has  taken  place, 
whether  from  bleeding,  from  wounds,  or  from  the  ero- 
fion  of  an  artery  by  the  acrid  matter  of  a  foul  ulcer, 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  fpeedy  means  for  preventing  the 
ill  confequences  that  may  enfue;  for,  though  the  wound¬ 
ed  artery  be  not  very  large,  fuch  an  effufion  of  blood 
may  take  place  from  it,  as  may  greatly  weaken  the 
animal,  if  it  (hould  not  prove  fatal.  If  the  artery  is 
very  fmall,  the  bleeding  is  eafily  flopped,  either  by 
applying  fuch  a  degree  of  preflure,  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  wounded  veflel,  or,  what 
is  often  more  convenient,  by  completely  dividing  it ; 
after  which  the  divided  ends  will  contrail:  fo  much  as 
to  prevent  the  further  effufion  of  blood.  If  the  wound¬ 
ed  artery  be  large,  it  can  be  fecured  with  certainty  only 
by  means  of  ligature.  For  this  purpofe,  preflure  mud 
be  made  on  the  artery,  between  the  wounded  part  and 
the  heart,  while  an  incifion  is  made  through  the  (kin 
and  mufcles  down  to  the  place  where  the  artery  has 
been  wounded,  fo  that  this  may  eafily  be  difeovered. 

Then  a  pretty  ftrong  thread,  doubled  and  w'axed,  is  to  be 
paffed  round  theartery  by  means  of  a  crooked  needle,  with 
a  blunt  point,  and  is  then  to  be  tied  faft  about  an  inch 
above  the  wounded  part.  A  fimilar  ligature  is  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  artery  at  about  the  fame  diflance,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  orifice,  and  the  artery  is  to  be  cut  acrofs  bet  ween 
the  two  ligatures.  Thus,  the  further  effufion  of  blood 
is  completely  prevented,  and  the  wound  may  be  healed 
in  the  ufual  manner.  The  part  that  was  fupplied  with 
blood  by  the  wounded  artery,  will,  if  the  veflel  was 
pretty  large,  be  colder  and  lefs  fenfible  than  ufual,  but 
it  will  in  general  be  fufficiently  fupported  by  the  fmall 
branches  of  other  arteries  that  join  with  the  wounded 
veffels  beyond  the  ligatures  ;  and  thefe  branches  will 
gradually  become  fo  diftended  as  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  divided  artery,  and  reftore  the  part  to  its  proper 
functions.  34 » 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  part  of  an  artery  be- Aneunfm. 
comes  onufually  dilated,  forming  what  is  called  a  true 
aneurifm.  This  dilatation  may  take  place  in  any  of  the 
arteries,  but  it  is  mod  common  in  the  aorta  or  great 
artery  within  the  body,  and  in  the  external  carotid  and 
popliteal  arteries  without.  An  aneurifm  of  the  external 
carotid  is  often  feen  in  dogs,  and  fometimes  in  horfes, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  accuflomed  to  draw  heavy  weights. 

An  aneurifm  of  an  external  artery  is  eafily  diftinguilhed, 
by  a  confiderable  pulfation,  which  may  be  felt  much 
more  fuperficially  than  the  ordinary  beat  of  the  artery, 
and  is  fometimes  fo  remarkable,  that  it  can  be  diflinftly 
feen  by  the  alternate  heaving  and  finking  of  the  (kin 
below  which  the  fwelling  is  fituated.  An  aneurifm  of 
the  aorta  is  not  fo  eafily  diftinguilhed  in  the  inferior 
animals.  The  diagnoftic  marks  by  which  it  may  bo 
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known  In  the  human  body,  will  be  given  in  the  article 
Surgery. 

Thofe  aneurifms  are  attended  with  confiderable  dan¬ 
ger,  and  thofe  of  internal  arteries  commonly  foon  prove 
fatal.  Aneurifms  of  external  arteries  are  attended  with 
a  wafting  of  the  bones  over  which  they  lie,  owing  to 
the  incresfed  abforption  of  bony  matter  produced  by  the 
pulfation  of  the  dilated  artery  ;  and  thefe  fwellings  com¬ 
monly  bur  ft  in  no  long  time,  efpecially  if  the  animal  be 
expofed  to  any  great  labour  or  exertion. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  aneurifms  is  exadlly  fimilarto 
that  of  a  wounded  artery  defcribed  above.  It  confifts 
in  fecuring  the  dilated  artery,  either  by  preffure  on  the 
tides  of  the  aneurifm  next  the  heart,  or  by  means  of  two 
ligatures,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  tumour. 

An  effufion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  fubftance  may 
take  place  from  a  vein,  the  orifice  of  which  has  not 
been  properly  clofed  after  bleeding;  or  it  may  happen 
from  the  orifice  in  the  vein  not  exaftly  correfponding 
to  that  in  the  Ikin,  fo  that  the  fkin  gets  over  the  orifice 
in  the  vein,  and  prevents  the  blood  from  flowing  out. 
In  this  latter  cafe  there  is  faid  to  be  a  thrombus  of  the 
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When  fuch  an  effufion  of  blood  is  obferved,  it  is 
neceffary  to  dilate  the  orifice  in  the  fkin,  and  to  take 
away  the  clotted  effufed  blood  from  below  it.  If  the 
vein  does  not  appear  likely  to  bleed  again,  it  will  be 
unneceffary  to  pin  it  up  ;  but  if  blood  (hould  fl ill 
flow  from  it,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fecure  it  by  a 
pin.  This,  however,  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  remain 
too  long,  as  it  may  produce  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  vein.  Sometimes  it  is  fo  long  before  the  effufion 
of  blood  is  obferved,  that  the  fwelling  is  become  confi¬ 
derable,  and  is  attended  with  inflammation,  or  even  fup- 
puration.  Where  inflammation  is  prefent,  but  has  not 
proceeded  to  fuppuration,  this  latter  may  in  general  bs 
prevented  by  keeping  the  part  moift  (after  taking  out 
the  effufed  blood),  with  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  in 
vinegar  and  water.  If  matter  is  already  formed,  the 
fwelling  muft  be  poulticed,  or  frequently  fomented  with 
warm  liquors-;  and  when  the  matter  is  let  out,  the  fore 
muft  be  treated  as  a  common  ulcer. 

Sometimes  the  infide  of  a  vein  that  has  been  opened 
in  bleeding  inflames,  fuppurates,  and  becomes  a  fiftulous 
fore  ;  and  if  this  be,  negledted,  the  matter  may  extend 
to  fome  important  organ,  as  to  the  head,  when  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein  has  been  opened,  and  produce  death.  When 
the  vein  is  not  very  large,  or  the  ulcerated  part  of  it  is 
inconfiderable,  it  may  commonly  be  healed  by  means  of 
the  adlual  cautery,  or  firing,  as  defcribed  in  N°  351.; 
but  if  the  wound  is  very  large,  or  the  ulceration  very 
extenfive,  it  may  be  proper  to  fecure  the  vein  by  means 
of  ligatures  applied  on  each  fide  of  the  ulcerated  part. 
Van 33 r  When  the  enlargement  of  any  part  of  a  vein  takes 

Wootl-°  place>  without  the  vein  having  been  wounded,  the  fwel- 
fpavin.  i'ng  *s  called  bv  medical  writers  varix,  or  the  vein  is 
faid  to  be  varicofe.  This  fwelling  feldom  takes  place 
in  any  of  the  domeftic  animals,  except  the  horfe,  in 
whom  fometimes  the  fuperficial  vein  that  paffes  over  the 
infide  of  the  hock  fometimes  becomes  varicofe,  and 
forms  wiiat  farriers  call  a  b/oodfpavin.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  vein  is  always  accompanied  by 
bog-fpavin ,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  mucous  capfules  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  hock,  and  the  former  feems  to  be  a 
confequence  of  the  latter,  being  produced  by  the  com- 


preflion  of  the  vein,  by  the  fwelling  of  the  mucous  cap- 
fule  below  it,  whence  an  obftrudtion  of  the  blood,  and  1 
a  confequent  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  vein. 

When  the  enlargement  of  the  vein  is  not  confiderable, 
it  requires  no  particular  attention  ;  but  if  it  {hould  in- 
creafe  fo  far  as  to  be  troublefome,  methods  muft  be 
taken  for  its  removal.  This  may  be  effedled,  either  by 
producing  fuch  a  preffure  on  the  vein  as  {hall  flop  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  it,  or  by  tying  up  the  vein 
with  a  ligature.  In  applying  preffure,  fuch  a  bandage 
{hould  be  adopted  as  may  furround  the  whole  hock, 
while  the  greateft  preffure  is  made  on  the  dilated  vein. 
Mr  Blaine  recommends  for  this  purpofe  a  bandage  in¬ 
cluding  feveralof  thofe  elaftic  tubes,  ladies  glove  braces 
or  tops  are  made  of,  which  would  occafion  permanent 
preffure,  and  yet  permit  motion.  But,  {hould  it  ftillbe 
found  to  refift  this,  its  removal  muft  be  attempted.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  opening  {hould  be  made  above  the  en¬ 
largement,  and  then  including  the  vein  within  a  liga¬ 
ture,  and  an  opening  below'  likewife,  including  the  vein 
alfo  at  that  part  ;  the  enlarged  part  may  then  be  punc¬ 
tured,  to  let  out  the  diftended  blood,  and  the 
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In  many  complaints,  efpecially  fevers  and  inflamma¬ 
tions  of  the  internal  organs,  the  breathing  becomes  hur¬ 
ried,  and  infpiration  and  expiration,  but  efpecially  the 
former,  are  performed  more  quickly  than  in  the  healthy 
ftate  of  the  body.  This  hurried  refpiration,  in  the  infe¬ 
rior  animals,  is  known  by  the  rapid  heaving  of  their 
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flanks;  and  when  it  is  attended  with  confiderable  heat 
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and  drynefs  of  the  fkin,  it  denotes  confiderable  danger. 

Any  particular  confederation  of  this  fymptom,  will, 
however,  be  more  proper,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
particular  cafes  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  principal  affeftions  of  breathing  which  we  (hall 
here  notice,  are  thofe  in  which  refpiration  is  rendered 
difficult,  without  being  attended  with  fever  or  inflam¬ 
mation.  Horfes  are  more  liable  than  other  domeffic 
animals  to  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  one  particular 
modification  of  it,  broken  wind,  is  peculiar  to  this  ani¬ 
mal. 

There  fometimes  takes  place  within  the  noftrils  a  Snores,  or 
gathering  of  thick  clotted  matter,  which,  when  it  comes  fnivels. 
to  any  confiderable  height,  very  much  obftrudfts  refpira¬ 
tion,  and  produces  a  fnivelling  noife  when  the  air  paffes 
through  the  nofirils.  This  affedlion  is  called  the fnores , 
or  fnivels,  and  is  almoff  peculiar  to  cattle.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  miftaken  for  a  diforder  of  the  throat,  where  it  is 
imagined  there  is  fome  obffru&ion  ;  but  when  this 
rattling  noife  is  found  to  attend  the  breathing  of  cattle, 
it  may  generally  be  difcovered  whether  or  not  it  be  the 
difeafe  in  queftion,  by  a  careful  infpeftion  of  the  noftrils. 

The  fwelling  thus  produced  in  the  noftrils  generally 
goes  on  to  fuppuration,  and  when  it  breaks  the  animal 
is  relieved.  The  objedt  of  our  treatment  muft  therefore 
be  to  haften  the  fuppuration  by  the  application  of  warm 
Simulating  fomentations  or  liniments.  A  very  com¬ 
mon  application  in  thefe  cafes  is  the  oil  of  bays  injedled 
up  into  the  noftrils  ;  but  perhaps  the  fleam  of  warm 
water  would  anfwer  every  good  purpofe,  and  might  be 
eafily  applied,  by  putting  a  warm  bran  mafti  into  a 
canvafs  bag,  and  tying  it  to  the  animal’s  head  ;  and  this 
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Difeafes.  may  be  repeated  till  the  impoflhume  breaks.  The  ani- 
— — v~— ■ '  mal  (hould  in  the  mean  time  be  kept  in  a  well-lheltered 
houfe,  and  Ihould  be  fed  on  nourilhing  diet. 

Cough  is  almoft  a  conftant  attendant  on  colds,  con- 
fumptions,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  other  pulmo¬ 
nary  complaints  ;  and  when  it  occurs  as  a  fymptom  of 
tliefe  difeafes,  no  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  it, 
as  our  principal  objeft  is  the  primary  affe&ion.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  however,  that  after  the  inflammatory 
affe6tion  is  removed,  an  obftinate  cough  remains;  and 
if  this  is  attended  with  no  confiderable  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  if  the  horfe  eats  well,  and  appears 
thriving,  the  cough  alone  requires  our  attention.  This 
kind  of  chronic  cough  is  generally  more  confiderable 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and  after  eating,  and  is 
generally  increafed  by  any  violent  exertion. 

Chronic  coughs,  though  generally  a  confequence  of 
previous  inflammation,  may  arife  from  a  peculiar  irritable 
Hate  of  the  top  of  the  wind  pipe  ;  and  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  the  ufe  of  fume  narcotic  fubllance,  as  opium  or 
hemlock,  may  be  proper.  A  very  obftinate  cough  is 
often  the  confequence  of  preceding  inflammation,  and  is 
attended  with  a  peculiar  noife,  as  if  the  aperture  through 
which  the  air  came  was  diminilhed.  This  kind  of  noife 
is  called  roaring,  and  it  is  found  on  diflfection  that  the 
wind-pipe  is  contrafted  by  a  quantity  of  coagulable 
lymph,  that  has  been  effufed  during  the  inflammation. 
Mr  Blaine  has  feen  a  preparation  where  the  diameter  of 
the  wind-pipe  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original 
dimenfions,  and  it  has  often  ftruck  him  as  not  improbable 
that  the  grafping  the  wind-pipe  hard,  as  is  fometimes 
done  to  try  the  wind,  may  bring  on  inflammation,  and 
occafion  this  affedlion. 

Thefe  chronic  cough«,  efpecially  the  roarer ,  fcarcely 
admit  of  a  complete  cure  ;  but  they  may  in  general  be 
mitigated,  by  keeping  the  animal  warm,  and  by  avoid¬ 
ing  violent  exertion.  The  food  (hould  be  fuch  as  is 
eafy  of  digeftion,  and  does  not  produce  much  diftention 
of  the  ltomach.  Tar  is  much  recommended  in  thefe 
cafes,  efpecially  for  the  cough,  or  hoofe,  that  fometimes 
occurs  in  cows.  An  ounce  of  tar,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  a  little  oil  of  anifeed,  is  to 
be  given  every  morning,  in  a  quart  or  chopin  of  warm 
ale. 

One  of  the  moft  common  defects  in  a  horfe’s  breath¬ 
ing  is  that  which  is  called  broken  wind ;  the  nature  of 
which  complaint  has  been  of  late  much  elucidated 
by  Mr  Coleman.  According  to  Mr  Lawrence,  broken 
wind  is  difcovered  by  the  quick  and  irregular  heaving 
of  the  flanks,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  dilatation  of  the 
noftrils;  fometimes  alfo,  by  a  confumptive  appearance  of 
the  body.  But  the  ufual  method  of  trying  the  foundnefs 
of  a  horfe’s  wind,  is  toccugh  him ;  which  is  performed  by 
preffing  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe  with  the  finger 
and  thumb.  Theftrong,  clear,  and  full  tone  of  the  cough, 
prove  his  wind  to  be  found  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
note  be  (hort,  whittling,  and  bulky,  the  horfe  is  afthmatic 
and  unfound.  Horfes  labouring  under  the  word  ftage 
of  this  difeafe,  are  ftyled,  in  the  language  of  the  repofi- 
tory,  roarers ;  from  the  noife  they  make  in  work,  of 
very  little  of  which  they  are  capable.  Broken-winded 
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mares  are  generally  barren,  although  we  have  heard  of 
one  which  bred  a  whole  team  of  horfes  after  (lie  became 
fo.  In  confirmed  broken  wind  there  is  fometimes  ob¬ 
served  a  palpitation  of  the  cheft,  with  conftant  contrac- 
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tion  and  dilatation,  and  now  and  then  a  confiderable 
cavity  or  depreffion  may  be  perceived. 

The  older  writers  had  many  ftrange 
refpeft  to  the  nature  of  this  complaint, 
buted  it  to  an  enlargement  of  the  contents  of  the  cheft, 
and  Dr  Lower  thought  it  proceeded  from  a  rupture  o)i 
the  phrenic  nerve.  A  friend  of  Bartlet  fuppofed  the 
difeafe  to  proceed  from  a  morbid  or  obftrufted  ftate  of 
the  glands  and  membranes  of  the  head  and  throat,  the 
enlargement  of  which  prevented  a  free  paflage  to  the 
wind.  According  to  Mr  Ofmer  certain  glands,  which 
are  placed  upon  the  air-pipe,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
lungs,  are  become  enlarged,  and  thereby  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  is  lefiened  ;  hence  the  received  air  cannot  fo 
readily  make  its  efcape,  nor  refpiration  be  performed, 
with  fuch  facility  as  before  ;  from  which  quantity  of 
contained  air  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  always  enlar¬ 
ged,  as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  dead  carcafes  of 
broken-winded  horfes. 

It  is  now  fatisfaflorily  afeertained,  that  the  immediate 
caufe  of  broken-wind  is  a  rupture  of  fume  of  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs.  The  caufe  that  meft  commonly  produces 
fuch  a  rupture  is  over  diftention  of  the  ftomach,  attend¬ 
ed  with  hard  and  violent  exertion.  The  horfe  being  an 
animal  that  is  always  eating,  will,  when  hungry,  eat  very 
voracioufly,  if  he  has-  an  opportunity,  and  foon  fills  his 
ftomach  ;  and  if,  in  this  ftate,  he  is  exercifed  violently, 
the  circulation  and  refpiration  will  be  increafed,  but  the 
lungs  cannot  expand  fufficiently,  becaufe  the  diaphragm 
cannot  defeend  from  the  preiTure  of  the  ftomach.  In 
this  cafe,  the  circulation  being  hurried,  the  lungs  do 
not  undergo  the  neceflary  change,  in  confequence  of 
their  now  being  comprtifed.  The  animal  then,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  take  in  more  air,  either  aftually  occafions 
the  cell  to  be  ruptured,  or  fomething  elfe  to  give  way. 
If  the  cells  are  ruptured,  the  air  efcapes  from  them  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  lung',  and  there  acls  as 
foreign  matter,  or,  at  lt'3ft,  it  cannot  then  produce  the 
neceflary  change  on  the  blood,  when  thus  difrufed  ;  in 
confequence,  difficulty  of  breathing  arifes  from  two 
caufes  :  ill,  From  the  blood  palling  through  the  lungs 
before  it  has  undergone  its  neceflary  alteration  ;  and, 
2dly,  from  the  rupture  of  the  air-veflels.  The  rtfuira- 
tion  is  rendered  flow,  as  is  feen  by  the  flanks  being  long 
in  riling  up,  becaufe  there  is  no  direct  communication 
with  the  bronchia,  as  in  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  lungs; 
infpiration  i«,  however,  in  a  third  of  the  time  of  expira¬ 
tion,  which  is  feen  by  the  fudden  defeent  of  the  flank. 
The  lungs,  from  containing  more  air,  are  fpecifically 
lighter  than  in  the  healthy  ftate. 

This  local  difi  afe  does  not  admit  of  a  permanent  cure, 
at  lead  no  medicine  has  yet  had  any  fuch  eflfeft  ;  but  a 
temporary  relief  may  be  obtained,  as  we  ftiall  fee  here¬ 
after.  But  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention  here  a  moft 
ridiculous  praflice  which  has  fometimes  been  tried  by 
common  farriers,  that  of  making  an  orifice  above  the 
rcdhirn,  and  then  introducing  a  machine  fimilar  to  a 
mufical  inftrument  called  a  fage:lei,  with  the  idea  of 
evacuating  the  fuperfluous  air,  nr  wind,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  to  have  produced  th*  difeafe. 

Blillering  the  wind-pipe,  rowelling  the  cheft,  and  a 
fmall  purgative  of  aloes  and  calomel  now  and  then,  have 
often  produced  a  good  effc'61. 

A  pound  or  two  of  (hot  has  been  ftrongly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  Mr  Coleman,  as  a  fpccific;  but,  upon  trial,  it  has 

been 
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Difeafes.  been  found  to  have  no  obvious  effect :  it  was  thought 
"v*"1-1  '  that  the  (hot  would  a£l  by  its  fpecific  gravity  inclining 
the  ftomach  further  back,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men. 

The  treatment  muff  be  nearly  confined  to  diet  and 
Exercife  •,  the  animal  (hould  have  little  hay,  and  water 
in  particular  muft  be  adminiftered  with  a  very  fparing 
hand.  Thefe  fubflances  which  affbrd  mod  nourithment 
in  the  leaft  compafs,  as  carrots,  corn,  fplit  beans,  &c. 
fhould  be  given  ;  the  horfe  fhould  always  be  worked 
upon  an  empty  ilomach  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  diet 
fhould  be  fmall  in  quantity,  but  nourithing.  By  ob- 
ferving  this  method,  a  broken-winded  horfe  may  do  a 
*  Feron's  great  deal  of  work,  and  be  ufeful  to  the  owner  *. 
Farriery.  According  to  Mr  Blaine,  internal  medicines  have 
fometimes  been  found  ufeful  in  this  complaint.  Lime- 
water  has  been  employed  with  advantage  •,  and  the  ufe 
of  tar  is  much  recommended.  Mr  Blaine  prefcribes  a 
mixture  compofed  of  two  gallons  of  lime-water,  four 
pounds  of  tar,  and  an  ounce  of  frefh  bruifed  fquillsq  or 
gafiic,  of  which  an  Englilh  pint  (or  mutchkin)  is  to  be 
adminiftered  every  morning. 

A  complaint  fimilar  to  the  foregoing  often  occurs  in 
the  horfe,  and  is  called  thick  wind.  It  proceeds  from 
a  very  different  caufe,  being  always  the  caufe  of  previous 
43S  inflammation,  during  which  coagulable  lymph  has  been 
Thick  effufed,  as  in  the  roarer.  Thick  wind  may  be  di fl in¬ 
wind.  guifhed  from  broken-wind,  by  the  infpirations  and  ex¬ 
pirations  being  equal  in  the  former  ;  while  in  the 
latter  the  refpiration  is  not  fo  frequent,  and  the  principal 
difficulty  confifts  in  expiration,  which  is  of  courfe  per¬ 
formed  in  longer  time  than  infpiration. 

Little  can  be  done  towards  a  cure  of  this  complaint. 
We  may  prevent  the  difeafe  by  good  management  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  aliments,  exercife,  &c.  Calomel 
has  been  employed  to  produce  abforption,  but  without 
any  great  effect  ;  a  rowel  under  the  jaw,  and  frequent 
applications  of  blifters  on  the  wind-pipe,  are  the  only 
methods  capable  of  producing  abforption  of  the  lymph. 
Half  a  drachm  of  the  digitalis,  or  fox-glove,  in  powder, 
twice  a  day,  makes  an  admirable  remedy  in  this,  and 
local  difeafes  of  the  lungs. 

439  The  breathing  may  be  completely  obftrudled,  either 
by  the  want  of  a  regular  fupply  of  frefti  air,  or  by  the 
animals  being  obliged  to  breathe  fuch  kinds  of  air,  as 
are  unfit  for  refpiration.  The  confequence  of  this  im¬ 
peded  breathing,  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  vital  powers, 
or,  if  the  obftrudlion  continues  long,  death  will  fome¬ 
times  be  produced.  As  fufpended  animation  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  lefs  of  an  apopledlic  ftate,  we 
fhall  defer  the  confideration  of  thofe  cafes  till  we  come 
to  treat  of  comatous  difeafes. 

Chap.  VII.  Morbid  dffeHions  of  Secretion  and 
Excretion. 

440  The  fluids  that  are  fecreted  or  feparated  from  the 
general  mafs  of  blood,  by  means  of  the  organs  called 
glands,  are  in  fome  cafes  fecreted  in  an  unufual  quan¬ 
tity  ;  in  others  their  fecretion  is  leffened,  or  their  ex¬ 
cretion  or  paffage  out  of  the  body  is  obftrufled.  Thus 
in  colds  of  the  head,  as  they  are  called,  in  glanders, 
and  in  fome  other  affedlions,  an  unufual  running  takes 

lace  from  the  nofe  ;  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes  the 
fecretion  of  tears  is  generally  increafed,  fometimes  di- 
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minified,  while  it  fometimes  happens  that  their  paffage  Difeafes 

from  the  lachrymal  gland  out  of  the  eye  is  obftrudled. - 1—  j 

Again  the  fecreted  fluids  may  undergo  various  changes 
in  their  colour,  fluidity,  and  compofition.  Thus  the 
urine  is  fometimes  yellow,  at  others  red,  or  blackith  ; 
it  is  fometimes  extremely  watery,  at  others  very  thick 
and  muddy,  and  in  one  particular  difeafe,  the  diabetes, 
it  feems  to  lofe  altogether  the  properties  of  urine,  and 
appears  like  a  folution  of  fugar,  or  honey. 

In  the  prefent  chapter,  we  (hall  confider  the  morbid 
affedlions  of  the  bile,  and  of  the  urine.  We  (hall  alfo 
make  fome  obfervations  on  coftivenefs  and  purging. 

The  principal  morbid  affedtion  of  the  biliary  fyf-  jaUndice  os 
tern  that  takes  place  in  the  inferior  animals,  is  the  yellows, 
obftrudtion  to  the  paffage  of  the  bile,  from  the  liver 
into  the  bowtb,  producing  the  difeafe  called  jaundice  in 
the  human  body,  and  commonly  known  to  farriers  and 
cattle-dodlors,  by  the  name  of  the  yellows. 

This  difeafe  feldom  takes  place  in  the  horfe,  for  as  it 
is  almoft  always  the  confequence  of  biliary  concretions, 
or  gall-ftones  formed  within  the  gall  bladder,  and  as 
this  animal  has  no  gall  bladder,  the  difeafe  in  queftion 
can  feldom  take  place.  It  may  however  happen  that 
an  obftruclion  may  take  place  in  the  common  dudl  or 
pipe,  that  conveys  the  bile  from  the  liver,  either  from 
concretions  formed  in  the  dudl,  from  a  fpafmodic  con- 
tradlion  of  the  dudl,  or  from  a  fchirrous  or  hardened 
ftate  of  the  liver.  The  difeafe  is  however  fufficiently 
common  in  cattle  and  flreep  5  and  a  defeription  of  the 
fymptoms  that  mark  the  complaint  in  thefe  animals 
will  almoft  equally  apply  to  the  difeafe  when  it  may 
take  place  in  horfes.  According  to  Mr  Denny,  young 
horfes  are  very  fubjedl  to  a  variety  of  jaundice. 

Its  firft  vifible  fign  is  a  yellowifh  tinge  in  the  white 
part  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  tongue  ■,  the  mucus  and 
faliva,  from  the  noftrils  and  mouth,  are  of  a  greenifh 
hue,  bordering  a  little  upon  the  yellow.  The  beaft  is 
dull,  and  heavy,  loathing  all  kinds  of  food,  eating  no 
more  than  a  bare  fufficiency  for  the  fupport  of  nature  ; 
the  Ikin  is  dry  and  itchy,  efpecially  behind  the  (boul¬ 
ders,  where  it  can  fcarcely  bear  the  touch.  The  beads 
have  an  utter  averfion  to  exercife,  or  ftirring  from  the 
place  where  they  are,  and  if  removed  with  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  precipitation,  will  break  into  a  cold  fweat. 

Their  urine  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  ufual,  which 
has  fometimes  led  to  believe  it  was  red  water,  or  bloody 
urine.  The  dung  undergoes  a  very  confiderable  alter¬ 
ation  in  all  llages  of  the  difeafe,  and  its  general  co¬ 
lour  is  blueifh  or  brown,  and  much  refembling  burnt 
clay  ;  but  it  varies  in  colour,  according  to  the  fubjedl, 
or  different  circumftances  and  feafons.  If  the  difeafe 
continues  long,  the  beaft  gradually  pines  away,  and  at 
laft  dies  of  a  decline. 

It  is  faid  that  horfes  have  fometimes  died  of  jaundice, 
in  two  or  three  days  5  and  in  thefe  violent  cafes  a  black 
fanious  difeharge  has  taken  place  from  the  mouth  and 
noftrils  a  little  before  death.  This  is  called  by  farriers 
the  black  jaundice,  and  after  death  the  liver  is  found 
totally  decayed.  Mr  Lawrence  fays  that  he  has  re¬ 
peatedly  feen  cafes  of  this  kind.  Gibfon  fpeaks  of  an 
inflammatory  fpecies  of  jaundice,  attended  with  delirium 
and  madnefs  5  but  this  was  probably  a  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver. 

We  have  faid  that  the  immediate  caufe  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  gall  pipe,  commonly  owing 

to 
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Difeafe*.  to  the  formation  of  gall-ftones.  The  formation  of 
*  thefe  concretions  is  moft  likely  to  take  place,  when  the 
animals  are  deprived  of  their  regular  exercife,  and  are 
at  the  fame  time  allowed  too  full  a  diet,  or  are  given 
food  of  an  improper  quality.  It  is  faid  to  be  very  com¬ 
mon  in  feme  of  the  cold  provinces  on  the  continent, 
where  the  cattle  are  ftall-fed  during  the  winter  ;  after 
which  the  moll  of  them  are  attacked  with  it  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  fometimes  be  brought  on  by  hard  la¬ 
bour  and  poor  living  ;  but  then  it  probably  depends  on 
a  difeafed  (late  of  the  liver. 

In  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  our  chief  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  ufe  of  purgative  medicines-,  and  of 
thefe  rhubarb,  calomel,  and  aloes,  feem  to  be  the  moft 
proper;  and  during  their  exhibition,  gentle  exercife 
thould  be  employed.  Mr  Denny  fays  that  much  re¬ 
lief  is  often  afforded  in  the  jaundice  of  young  horfes, 
by  giving  a  ball  compofed  of  an  ounce  of  aloes,  half 
an  ounce  of  Venetian  foap,  and  a  drachm  of  calomel  ; 
every  fecond  or  third  night,  and  giving  on  the  inter¬ 
vening  mornings  a  ball  of  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  pow-dered  rofin,  and  of  common  foap. 
Mafhes  and  warm  water  are  to  be  given  plentifully, 
and  the  horfe  muft  be  kept  warm  by  clothing,  and  ful¬ 
ly  exercifed. 

In  cattle,  a  vomit  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  tried  at 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe,  as  the  effort  of  vo¬ 
miting  may  affift  in  promoting  the  paffage  of  the  gall- 
ftone.  If,  however,  the  difeafe  fhould  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  previous  inflammation  of  the  liver,  vomits 
will  be  of  no  ufe,  and  the  beft  remedies  will  be  mer¬ 
curial  purgatives  with  foap.  The  food  fhould  confift 
of  fucculent  and  watery  fubftances,  efpecially  of  frefh 
grafs  ;  as  it  is  found  that  when  cattle  affe&ed  with  this 
difeafe  are  fent  to  pafture  they  commonly  foon  recover. 
Warm  mafhes  of  bran  or  malt  fhould  be  given  frequently, 
both  to  obviate  coftivenefs,  and  as  being  good  articles 
of  diet.  If  the  difeafe  fhould  continue  obrtinate,  and 
the  ufe  of  mercurial  medicines  fhould  be  found  necef- 
fary,  the  animal  muft  be  confined  within  doors,  during 
night  and  bad  weather;  and  a  horfe  fhould  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicines  be  covered  with  a  Angle 
cloth.  It  will  be  proper,  whenever  the  weather  and 
other  circumftances  permit,  to  give  the  animal  regular 
exercife  in  the  open  air  ;  but  if  neceflity  obliges  us  to 
keep  him  within  doors,  the  whole  body,  but  elpecially 
the  belly,  fhould  be  well  rubbed  for  a  confiderable  time, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  friction  will  be  proper, 
even  though  regular  exercife  can  be  taken  in  the  open 
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Horfes,  and  fometimes  cattle,  are  fubjeft  to  a  profufe 
difcharge  of  urine;  but  as  the  complaint  of  which  thi3 
is  a  principal  fymptom,  feems  not  to  be  feated  in  the 
urinary  organs,  we  fhall  not  confider  it  here,  but  fhall 
treat  of  it  among  the  general  and  more  important  dif- 
eafes. 

Inconti  It  often  happens  that  there  is  an  inability  in  thefe 
aence  of  animals  to  retain  their  urine  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
urine.  they  are  either  obliged  to  void  it  very  frequently,  and 
£  n  fmall  quantities,  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  it  drops 
away  imperceptibly  and  involuntarily,  forming  the  com- 
plaint  called  incontinence  of  urine.  This  complaint 
differs  from  diabetes,  or  profufe  Haling,  in  the  urine 
•oming  away  by  drops,  or  in  very  fmall  quantities  at  a 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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time,  whereas  in  diabetes  it  paffes  off  in  a  full  and  co-  Difeafcs. 
pious  ftream.  '  ■ 1  -  v . 1 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  extremely  common  to  dogs, 
and  often  arifes  in  thefe  animals  from  exceflive  venery, 
or  from  the  violent  efforts  which  they  are  fometimes, 
by  the  brutality  of  byftanders,  obliged  to  make  to  fe- 
parate  themfelves  from  the  females.  It  is  alfo  not  un¬ 
commonly  owing  to  the  prefence  of  a  ltone  in  the  blad¬ 
der.  M.  Barruel,  proftffor  of  the  veterinary  fchool 
of  Alfort,  had  a  little  Spanifh  bitch,  not  above  five 
inches  high,  and  about  feven  years  old,  who  was  troubled 
with  an  incontinence  of  urine,  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  fymptom  ;  fhe  was  fprightly  and  well,  and  was  in 
good  condition.  Not  knowing  to  what  to  attribute  the 
complaint,  M.  Barruel  tried  a  number  of  remedies, 
fuch  as  warm  bathing  and  clyfters  of  various  kinds, 
but  without  effecf  ;  at  laft  he  killed  the  bitch,  and 
found  in  her  bladder  a  Hone  that  weighed  an  ounce 
and  40  grains,  a  very  confiderable  bulk,  if  we  advert 
to  the  fmall  fize  of  the  animal. 

'I  his  complaint  is  lefs  common  in  the  horfe,  but  it 
may  arife  in  any  of  thefe  animals  from  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  fphincter  mufcle  at  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der;  which  is  fometimes  the  confequence  of  the  bladder’s 
being  unufually  diftended  with  urine.  When  there  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  owing  to  this  caufe,  the  belt 
remedy  is  a  blifter  applied  above  the  pubis,  or  the  fre¬ 
quent  application  of  Simulating  liniments  to  the  fame 
part. 

A  difficulty  of  making  water,  or  even  an  entire  fup-Supprcffiom 
prefiion  of  urine,  is  a  very  common  difeafe  among  horfes, of  urine, 
and  frequently  occurs  in  Iheep.  The  fymptoms  accom¬ 
panying  this  afftdlion,  differ  fomewhat  according  to  the 
caufes  which  have  produced  it;  we  (hall  therefore  confi¬ 
der  it  under  feveral  heads.  1.  One  of  the  moft  com-  taUfe4from. 
mon  caufes  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  is  fuffering  the  ani-0ver  tliften 
mal  to  travel  for  a  long  time  without  flopping  him  totion  of  th« 
allow  him  to  ftale  ;  a  circumftance  which  is  often  ne-k*a<feer. 
glefted  by  thoughtlels  people,  while  on  a  journey. 

From  the  urine  being  fo  long  retained,  the  bladder  be¬ 
comes  exceflively  diftended;  confiderable  irritation  takes 
place,  and  when  the  diftention  has  proceeded  to  a  great 
height,  the  animal,  though  conftantly  ftimulated  to  re¬ 
lieve  nature,  is  not  able  to  effeft  his  purpofe,  owing  to 
a  paralytic  affection  that  has  taken  place  in  the  mulcu- 
lar  coat  of  the  body  of  the  bladder,  attended  probably 
with  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  fphinCler.  If  the 
animal  be  not  foon  relieved,  a  confiderable  fwelling  ap¬ 
pears  above  the  pubis,  accompanied  with  great  uneafi- 
nefs;  the  urine  becomes  abforbed,  and  is  carried  through 
the  circulation  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  producing 
an  itching  of  the  (kin,  and  generally,  in  no  long  time, 
apoplexy  and  death. 

Sometimes,  however,  before  any  confiderable  abforp- 
tion  can  take  place,  the  bladder  either  becomes  inflam¬ 
ed,  or  burfts,  and  difcharges  its  contents  into  the  belly, 
producing  there  inflammation  and  mortification.  44* 

This  complaint  is,  as  we  have  faid,  very  common  Watery 
among  (heep,  conftituting  an  affeClion  which  in  Scot- hr**?* 
land  is  called  the  watery  braxy.  It  is  faid  that  young 
and  vigorous  (hecp  are  moft  liable  to  it;  and  according 
to  the  writers  of  the  ingenioc-  appendix  to  Mr  Findla- 
ter’s  furvey,  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  is  feed¬ 
ing  too  freely  on  fucculent  diuretic  food,  and  refting  too 
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long  in  their  laires  in  the  morning.  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  obferved,  that  this  fpecies  of  braxy  is  mod  apt 
to  make  its  attacks  upon  Sundays,  becaufe  (hepherds  ge¬ 
nerally  deep  longer  on  Sunday  mornings  than  other  days 
of  the  week,  and,  of  courfe,  allow  the  Iheep  to  remain 
too  long  in  their  laires.  This  difeafe  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  avoiding  too  free  a  ufe  of  fucculent  diuretic 
food,  and  by  moving  the  animals  from  their  laires 
early  in  the  morning,  making  them  walk  about  for 
fome  time,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  pafs  their 
urine  and  purl. 

In  attempting  to  effefl  a  cure,  it  may  be  known 
whether  the  bladder  is  affedted,  by  a  great  fulnefs  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  immediately  above  the  pu¬ 
bis.  The  feat  of  the  diftemper  being  afcertained,  a  fe¬ 
male  filver  catheter,  or  one  of  elaftic  gum,  ought  in- 
ftantly  to  be  palled  through  the  urethra  into  the  blad¬ 
der  of  females.  This  will  draw  off  the  urine,  and  give 
immediate  relief.  But  this  will  be  attended  with 
greater  difficulty  in  males  ;  and  if  attempted,  mull  be 
done  with  a  long  and  properly  bent  catheter  or  bougie. 
In  either  cafe,  when  this  cannot  be  accomplifhed,  a 
pundture  may  be  made  into  the  bladder  with  a  trocar, 
diredlly  above  the  pubis  ;  taking  care  not  to  wound  the 
inteftines.  By  either  of  thefe  methods,  the  urine  may 
be  difcharged,  and  the  animal  relieved.  In  other  re- 
fpedls,  with  a  view  to  allay  or  prevent  inllammation, 
evacuations  ffiould  be  procured  by  clyfters  and  warm 
injedlions  into  the  great  gut. 

2.  In  the  cafe  which  we  have  been  confidering,  the 
urine,  though  fecreted  as  ufual,  could  not  be  difchar¬ 
ged  ;  but  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  fometimes  takes  place 
from  the  fecretion  not  going  on  as  ufual,  owing  to  fome 
affedlion  of  the  kidneys,  commonly  an  inflammation  of 
thofe  organs.  We  can  fcarceiy  with  propriety  confider 
this  cafe  here,  but  ffiall  treat  of  it  among  the  other  in¬ 
flammations  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  next  fedtion.  - 

3.  Another  caufe  that  may  produce  a  fuppreffion  of 
urine,  or  a  difficulty  in  Haling,  is  a  ftone  in  the  bladder, 
or  gravelly  concretions  paffing  from  the  kidneys  through 
the  ureters  or  urinary  pipes.  We  have  juft  feen  that  a 
ftone  is  fometimes  found  in  the  bladder  of  dogs  ;  but 
doubts  have  arifen,  whether  this  could  take  place  in  the 
horfe.  Examples  of  it  are  no  doubt  very  rare,  but  we 
have  fufficient  proof  that  it  may  take  place.  Mr  Clark 
of  Edinburgh  mentions  that  he  has  feveral  ftones  taken 
out  of  different  horfes ;  and  it  is  faid  that  Dr  Mead  had 
in  his  cabinet  one  that  weighed  1 1  ounces.  M.  Huz- 
ard  gives  an  account  of  a  diffedlion  that  he  made  of 
a  horfe  that  died  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine,  in  whom  the 
following  appearances  were  obferved.  The  bladder 
contained  a  confiderable  quantity  of  red  and  bloody 
urine.  Its  internal  membrane  was  thickened,  efpecially 
at  its  lower  part ;  and  it  was  alfo  inflamed  and  gangren¬ 
ous  in  feveral  points.  The  ureter  contained  at  about  its 
middle,  a  fragment  of  a  ftone  that  entirely  blocked  up 
the  paffage  of  the  urine,  and  had  no  doubt  been  the 
caufe  of  this  fuppreffion.  The  ftone  was  imbedded  in 
a  cavernous  body  like  the  kernel  of  a  fruit.  Within  the 
bladder  there  was  alfo  a  Jione  about  the  fi%e  of  a  large 
pullet's  egg ,  broken  into  two  portions. 

If  we  confider  that  fymptoms  of  gravel  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  horfe,  that  gravel  is  often 
found  in  his  urine,  and  that  calculous  concretions  have 
been  frequently  obferved  in  his  kidneys,  we  fliall  eafily 
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fee  that  thefe  cafes  are  not  fo  extraordinary  as  fome  may  Difeafes. 

imagine.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  cafes  of  a  '  "■  v . . 

ftone  in  the  bladder  cannot  fo  frequently  happen  in 
quadrupeds,  from  their  horizontal  pofition,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  ftone  from  paffing  from  the  kidney  into  the 
bladder  fo  readily  as  in  the  human  fubjecl.  Hence  the 
kidneys  have  often  been  found  to  contain  ftones  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  without  the  horfe  having  been  during 
life  affedled  with  fymptoms  of  calculus. 

When  concretions  form  in  the  kidneys,  they  gene¬ 
rally  produce  a  great  degree  of  irritation,  and  confe- 
quent  inflammation  $  but  if  a  horfe  is  affedled  with  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine,  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  a 
ftone  is  lodged  in  the  bladder.  The  certainty  of  this 
having  taken  place  may  be  very  readily  afcertained,  by 
introducing  the  hand  within  the  redlum,  as  the  ftone 
will,  for  the  mod  part,  be  felt  below  the  finger. 

It  is  not  probable  that  internal  remedies  can  have 
any  effect  in  cafes  of  calculus  in  the  horfe.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  complaint,  when  the  fymptoms  are  very 
flight,  diuretic  medicines  may  be  tried,  and  will  per¬ 
haps  bring  away  the  fmall  fandy  particles ;  but  if  a 
ftone  of  any  confiderable  fize  be  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
the  cafe  is  incurable.  If  the  ftone  has  got  into  the  blad¬ 
der,  it  may  be  extracted  by  making  a  cut  into  the 
bladder  above  the  pubis,  and  taking  out  the  ftone  by 
means  of  forceps,  fuch  as  are  employed  by  furgeons  in 
the  operation  for  the  ftone.  In  the  mean  time  the  ani¬ 
mal  may  be  relieved,  by  drawing  off  the  urine  from 
time  to  time  by  means  of  a  catheter,  which  is  eafily  ufed 
in  the  mare,  and  by  preventing  coftivenefs.  Too  much 
labour  or  over  exertion  fliould  alfo  be  avoided,  and  the 
animal  fliould  live  chiefly  on  fucculent  food. 

4.  A  fuppreffion  of  urine  may  arife  from  an  obftruc-  obftnwftion 
tion  in  or  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  A  curious  at  the  neck 
cafe  of  this  kind  occurred  to  M.  Huzard,  and  he  has  of  the  tlad- 
related  the  appearances  on  diffedlion,  which  were  asder> 
follows. 

There  was  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpermatic  arteries,  on 
the  right  fide,  a  glandulous  body  about  the  bignefs  of 
one’s  fill,  through  which  oozed  a  lymphatic  fluid,  that 
was  whitiffi  and  thick,  in  fome  places  appearing  like 
pus.  The  bladder  was  enormoufly  diftended  with  urine, 
and  extended  into  the  belly  beyond  its  ufual  limits  j  it 
was  inflamed  and  thickened  ;  the  urine  was  nearly  in 
its  natural  ftate.  The  neck  of  the  bladder  Was  filled 
with  varicofe  excrefcences,  that  completely  obftrudled 
the  paffage.  Thefe  excrefcences  w’ere  red,  and  fo  hard 
as  to  refill  the  knife  ;  they  contained  each  a  fmall  par¬ 
ticle  of  hardened  blood,  in  which  two  parts  were  dif- 
tinguilhable.  The  bottom  of  the  bladder  was  very 
black,  and  its  furface  of  a  reddilh  yellow  j  the  whole  of 
the  urethra  was  red  and  inflamed.  .  45a 

It  will  be  pretty  evident,  that,  fliould  a  cafe  like  this  £]00(iy 
occur,  it  is  incurable.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  urine,  or 
urine  appears  unufually  red,  as  if  bloody.  This  affec-re<l  water, 
tion  may  take  place  in  any  of  thefe  animals,  and  it  is 
called  bloodij  urine,  pijfing  of  blood,  or  red  water.  It  is 
molt  common  among  cattle.  It  may  arife  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  from  overftraining  at  hard  work,  as  in  horfes 
from  a  hard-run  heat  in  racing,  or  after  any  violent  ex¬ 
ertion,  fuch  as  a  defperate  leap  j  or  it  may  proceed  from 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys- 

When  it  takes  place  in  cattle,  the  animals  are  affedl- 
ed  with  an  alinoft.  inceffant  defire  to  ftalej  fometimes 

they 
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Black  wa¬ 
ter. 


.  45* 
scouring  or 
surging  in 
orfcs. 


they  make  butlittle  water  at  once  ;  fometirr.es  the  urine 
comes  away  in  its  ufual  quantity.  In  this  latter  cafe,  if 
the  urine  be  deeply  tinged,  it  is  confidered  as  a  very 
dangerous  fymptom,  and  when  it  happens,  the  beads 
leave  the  herd,  and  appear  to  feel  confiderable  pain  ; 
they  hold  up  their  tail,  and  fometimes  hold  their  back 
higher  than  common.  In  faft,  thefe  fymptoms,  which 
do  not  feem  well  underftood  by  the  cattle  doftors,  indi¬ 
cate  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

When  this  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  (trains,  bruifes,  or 
any  violent  exertion,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  inflam¬ 
mation  may  take  place.  This  mull  therefore  be  guard¬ 
ed  againft  by  bleeding,  cooling  drinks,  and  fucculent 
food  ;  by  avoiding  exercife  and  every  thing  that  can 
heat  or  irritate.  It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  give  nitre 
and  other  faline  fubflances  in  thefe  cafes  ;  but  when 
there  is  any  inflammatory  affection  in  the  kidneys,  thefe 
falts  are  improper,  as  they  tend  to  increafe  the  irritation 
of  thefe  organs.  The  beft  drinks  in  fuch  cafes  will 
therefore  be  thin  gruel,  linfeed-tea,  or  bran-water. 

Cattle  are  faid  to  be  mod  fu'ojeft  to  the  red  water  in 
the  fpring,  or  fummer,  while  at  grafs ;  and  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  produced  fometimes  by  fudden  changes  of  the 
weather,  by  want  of  water,  or  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  is  un- 
wholefome.  Young  cattle  are  more  fubjedt  to  it  than 
thofe  of  more  advanced  age;  hence  particular  attention 
fhould  be  paid  to  thefe  young  animals  ;  as  when  the 
affe&ion  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  confidered  as  highly 
dangerous.  Thefe  are  the  opinions  of  cattle  do&ors, 
and  we  fuppofe  they  refer  chiefly  to  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  of  which  bloody  urine  is,  as  we  have  faid,  a 
prevalent  fymptom.  This  formidable  difeafe  will  be 
confidered  more  at  large  hereafter. 

It  appears  that  when  cattle,  are  fen''  from  Europe  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  the  bulls  when  firft  put  on  fhore  are 
extremely  liable  to  this  complaint,  which  often  proves 
fatal.  It  is  attributed  to  the  eager  defire  which  thefe 
animals,  after  having  been  fo  long  confined  to  a  dry 
diet  on  board,  have  for  green  fucculent  food,  in  which 
they  will  of  courfe  indulge  to  excefs  the  firft  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  remedies  found  moft  effedtual  are  bleeding, 
and  the  adminiftering  of  pitre  and  purging  falts  ;  but 
it  might  probably  be  prevented  by  houfing  the  cattle 
immediately  after  they  are  brought  on  fhore,  and  ac- 
cuftoming  them  gradually  to  their  change  of  diet. 

Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  urine  in  (heep  and  cattle 
is  nearly  black,  and  they  are  then  faid  to  labour  under 
the  black  water.  This  affeflion  is  not  well  underflood, 
but  it  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  lafl.  It  is  faid  to  be 
produced  by  feeding  on  cold,  wet  land,  and  that  Ample 
removal  of  the  cattle  to  a  more  favourable  fituation  will 
often  effeft  a  cure.  Mr  Lawrence  confiders  the  black 
water  as  a  fymptom  of  incipient  mortification  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  commends  bleeding,  (unlefs  in  a  cow),  cor¬ 
dials  and  tonics,  fuch  as  iron  filings,  with  bark,  opium, 
nitre,  in  flrong  beer,  if  the  prog'refs  of  mortification 
be  apprehended,  We  may  remark,  that,  if  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  kidneys  has  taken  place,  which  may  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  known  by  the  (linking  fmell  of  the  urine  ;  all 
thefe  remedies  could  produce  no  effi-ft  ;  and  it  would 
be  much  better  to  kill  the  animal  at  once,  than  be  at 
the  expence  of  time,  labour,  and  medicines,  in  attempt¬ 
ing- to  effefl  a  hopelefs  cure. 

A  fcouring  or  purging  is  a  very  common  difeafe  in 
all  our  domeflic  animals ;  and  in  Tome  of  them  it  is  very 


dangerous,  and  very  difficult  to  cure.  The  complaint 
is  fomewhat  different  in  the  feveral  fpecies,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  defeription  in  each.  Some  liorfes  are 
liable  to  be  affe&ed  with  a  purging  from  the  flighted 
caufes,  and  on  every  exertion.  Thefe  liorfes  are  called 
by  grooms  wajhij  horfes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  nar¬ 
rower  chefts  and  lar.ker  bellies  than  others  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  unufual  deformity  that  the  purging  is  generally 
attributed.  Some  horfes  are  faid  to  labour  under  a  ner¬ 
vous  diarrhoea  ;  thofe  that  are  chiefly  fubjefl  to  it  are 
young,  and  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit.  The  com¬ 
plaint  generally  appears  on  them  only  when  at  work  ; 
and  when  they  are  differed  to  remain  idle,  their  bowels 
are  (ufficiently  healthy.  Mr  Lawrence  had  a  favourite 
young  horfe  that  was  fubjeft  to  this  nervous  fcouring, 
and  on  whom  he  tried  a  variety  of  medicines  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  as  it  was  found  that  nothing  but  idlenefs  could  ar- 
reft  the  complaint.  To  ufe  Mr  Lawrence’s  words,  “  the 
nag  whilfl  at  play,  was  always  fat  as  bacon,  and  very 
firm  in  body  ;  but  a  week’s  work  reduced  his  flefh,  and 
cauted  him  to  dung  like  a  cow.”  Horfes  of  this  deli¬ 
cate  conftitution  require  great  care  and  attention,  or 
they  will  not  be  of  much  ufe  to  the  owner.  They 
(hould  have  flrong  nourilhment,  but  it  fhould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time.  Mr  Lawrence  recom¬ 
mends  good  old  beans  mixed  with  their  oats,  lucerne, 
or  flrong  upland  hay,  with  rice  mafhes,  carrots,  and  oc- 
cafional  runs  of  grafs. 

A  purging  may  be  brought  on  in  horfes  by  a  fudden 
change  of  diet,  as  from  hay  to  grafs,  or  from  grafs  to 
hay.  Hence,  in  fuch  horfes  as  are  liable  to  diforders  of 
the  bowels,  thefe  changes  fhould  always  be  made  very 
gradually.  It  is  very  commonly  the  effedt  of  expofure 
to  cold  while  the  body  is  heated,  and  is  one  of  the  lead 
dangerous  affe&ions  arifing  from  that  caufe.  A  purg¬ 
ing  may  alfo  be  owing  to  irritating  fubflances,  fuch  as 
crude,  unwholefome,  or  undigefted  food  remaining  in 
the  bowels ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  often  attended  with 
pain,  from  the  formation  of  an  acid  in  the  bowels. 

A  purging  in  horfes  is  feldom  dangerous,  except 
when  it  arifes  to  a  great  height,  or  continues  very  long, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  great  wafle  of  flefh,  or  very  confider¬ 
able  weaknefs. 

In  general  it  is  fuffleient,  in  order  to  carry  off  a 
purging  in  horfes,  to  avoid  the  caufes  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  it,  where  thefe  can  be  afeertained  ;  to  wafh  away 
irritating  fubflances  from  the  bowels,  by  giving  plenti¬ 
fully  of  diluting  liquors,,  fuch  as  water  gruel  and  lin- 
feed  tea,  or  gradually  to  change  the  diet,  if  the  purging 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  improper  feeding.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  difeafe  fhould  continue  obftinate,  or  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  unpleafant  fymptoms,  means  mult  be  taken  for 
checking  or  removing  it.  Some  caution  is  requifite  as 
to  the  plan  of  treatment  to  be  adopted ;  as,  if  the  com¬ 
plaint  be  checked  too  fuddenly,  iome  other  dangerous 
affe&ion  might  be  produced.  Veterinary  writers  differ 
confiderably  with  refpeft  to  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea 
in  horfes;  fome  recommending  gentle  laxatives,  as  rhu¬ 
barb,  which  Mr  Lawrence  confiders  as  the  (heetanchor  In 
thefe  cafes;  whilfl  others  as  flrenuouflv  advife  againfl 
the  ufe  of  purgatives,  and  recommend  opium  and  aflrin- 
gents.  Probably  in  moft  cafes  there  is  little  need  of 
laxatives,  and  after  plentiful  diluting,  one  of  the  beft 
remedies  will  be  clyflers  of  ftarch  or  water  gruil,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  laudanum.  If  there  is  acidity  in  the 
3  U  2  ftomach 
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ftomach  and  bowels,  prepared  chalk  or  lime  water  may 
be  given  with  advantage  ;  and  if  there  is  confiderable 
weaknefs,  the  ftrengthening  aflringent  medicines  may, 
in  the  latter  ftages,  be  ufed  without  hefitation.  We 
agree  with  Mr  Blaine,  that  thefe  are  lefs  proper  at  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe. 

In  cattle  this  complaint  is  fometimes  very  ferious, 
and  farmers  not  unfrequently  lofe  feveral  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  by  it  in  a  feafon.  This  has  induced  them  to  call 
it  the  /cowing  rot .  When  the  purging  has  continued 
long,  it  produces  in  thefe  animals  a  general  weaknefs 
and  lofs  of  flefti.  Their  fkin  fometimes  hangs  loofe 
about  the  body  ;  in  other  cafes  they  appear  hide-bound  j 
their  hair  turns  fandy,  or  of  a  grayilh  colour  5  their  eyes 
grow  pale  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  weak  and  irregular  ;  their 
excrements  thin  and  (limy,  and  frequently  change  co¬ 
lour,  efpecially  in  the  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe  $  but 
when  the  complaint  is  pretty  far  advanced,  the  dung 
appears  like  half-chewed  food  ;  and  in  fa£t,  in  thefe 
cafes  the  food  appears  to  pafs  through  the  bowels  with¬ 
out  undergoing  the  digeftive  procefs.  It  is  faid  that 
when  the  animals  have  been  long  affefled  with  this 
fcouring  rot,  they  feel  a  great  degree  of  diftrefs  and 
pain,  when  grafped  on  each  fide  of  the  back-bone,  juft 
behind  the  (boulders  ;  and  this  is  confidered  as  a  lure 
mark  that  the  bealt  has  become  tainted  or  unfound, 
from  the  fcouring  rot. 

This  complaint  in  cattle  may  alrife  from  moft  of  the 
caufes  that  have  been  Hated  to  produce  it  in  the  horfe  j 
but  it  is  confidered  as  being  moft  commonly  owing  to 
their  being  overheated  in  driving,  and  to  want  of  fuffi- 
cient  nourifhment,  either  with  refpedl  to  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity.  It  may  be  produced  in  cows,  by  their  being  con- 
flantly  and  too  frequently  milked,  while  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  proper  nourifhment  and  it  is  not  uncommon¬ 
ly  produced  by  lodging  on  wet  ground  in  autumn,  and 
feeding  on  a  coarfe,  unwholefome  fog. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  complaint  in  cattle,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ftrange  remedies  have  been  employed,  fuch  as 
hogs  dung,  turpentine  and  butter-milk  ;  dock  root  boil¬ 
ed  in  fait  and  water,  and  nettle  root  boiled  in  forge 
water.  Among  the  moft  fenfible  receipts  that  we  have 
feen,  is  one  in  Rowlin’s  Cow-doftor,  compofed  of  three 
ounces  of  bole  armoniac,  with  two  ounces  of  bay  berries, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  alum,  of  fhayings  of  ivory,  and 
powdered  comfrey  root,  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  (kim- 
raed  milk,  adding  while  boiling  a  handful  of  ftarch. 
This  is  feo  be  given  for  a  dofe,  for  which,  however,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  too  ftrong.  Mr  Lawrence  recommends 
that,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fcouring,  the  cattle 
ftiould  be  taken  to  the  home  fold,  and  put  on  dry  food, 
which  will  generally  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  medicine. 
The  remedy  which  Mr  Blaine  feems  chiefly  to  rely  on, 
is  a  decoftion  of  an  ounce  of  ipecacuanha,  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  nux  vomica,  half  an  ounce  of  galls,  tvvo 
drachms  of  alum,  and  20  grains  of  white  vitriol,  in  a 
quart  of  water  boiled  to  a  pint.  Perhaps  this  decodlion 
is  rather  too  complex,  and  fome  of  its  ingredients  may 
be  fpared.  The  receipt,  N°  30.  is  well  iuited  to  thefe 
cafes.  Itmay  befuppofed  that  where  thefcouring  hascon- 
tinued  for  any  confiderable  time,  the  bowels  are  become 
extremely  fore  and  tender.  In  this  cafe,  mucilaginous  or 
oily  fubftances  would  be  of  advantage,  and  they  ftiould  be 
given  frequently,  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  way  of 
clyfter,  Mr  Lawrence  recommends  a  pound  of  frelh 
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mutton  fuet  boiled,  in  3  quarts  of  milk  until  the  fuet  is  Difeafes. 
diffolved,  to  form  a  drink  to  be  given  warm.  This,  we  -v— — 1 

doubt  not,  will  anfwer  extremely  well.  If  the  difeafe 
ftiould  go  to  an  alarming  height,  ftarch  clyfters  with 
laudanum  may  be  given  as  a  laft  refource.  Mr  Blaine 
remarks,  that  in  thefe  cafes,  he  fhould  be  difpofed  to 
try  animal  food  altogether  ;  giving  broth  to  drink,  or 
the  blood  of  other  animals,  with  meat  balls  forced  down 
the  throat ;  as  he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  thus 
a  change  might  be  effedted  in  the  conftitution,  which 
might  pave  the  way  to  a  cure. 

Dr  Dickfon  thinks  that  much  advantage  may  be  de¬ 
rived  in  thefe  cafes,  from  a  ftrong  decodlion  of  hartftiom 
(havings  and  caflia,  with  powdered  chalk,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  half  a  pound  of  chalk,  four  ounces  of  (hav¬ 
ings,  and  an  ounce  of  caflia,  to  be  boiled  together 
in  two  quarts  (chopins)  of  water  to  three  pints,  (mutch- 
kins),  adding  the  caflia  towards  the  clofe  of  the  boiling. 

A  hornful  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  given  feveral  times 
in  the  day,  ftiaking  it  well  every  time. 

Calves,  when  firft  weaned,  are  fubjedt  to  a  fpecies  of  jn 
purging  which  fometimes  proves  extremely  obftinate  •, 
and  it  is  faid  that  the  principal  reafon  of  the  calf-feed¬ 
ers  giving  them  chalk  to  lick,  is  to  prevent  this  purg¬ 
ing.  It  appears  that  this  difeafe  will  take  place  in 
calves,  when  they  are  fed  on  the  milk  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  cows  ;  and  that  when  the  milk  is  changed  the  com¬ 
plaint  goes  off.  The  purging  may  in  general  be  check¬ 
ed  by  boiling  ftarch  and  bean  flour  in  their  milk  j  and 
if  it  Hill  continues  obftinate,  a  little  ginger  and  lauda¬ 
num  may  be  added. 

This  difeafe  is  extremely  incident  to  young  lambs,  .  435 
and  it  is  called  by  the  (hepherds  pinning,  becaule  when 
the  purging  has  continued  for  any  time,  there  flows  from 
the  fundament  a  glutinous  matter  that  fallens  or  pins 
down  the  tail  to  the  hips,  and  prevents  any  farther  eva¬ 
cuation.  When  this  is  obferved  by  the  (hepherds,  they 
commonly  fcize  the  lamb,  and  after  waffling  away  the 
glutinous  matter  from  the  tail,  fo  as  to  difengage  it  from 
the  hips,  they  rub  the  parts  with  fine  earth,  or  other 
fine  powdery  matter,  to  prevent  their  (licking  in  future. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  very  proper,  but  hogs  lard,  or 
any  other  greafy  fubflance,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe 
much  better.  The  difeafe  is  faid  to  be  produced  by 
wet  and  cold  in  fpring,  together  with  the  ewes  eating 
too  greedily  of  foft  moift  grafs.  It  may  be  prevented 
or  cured,  by  removing  the  flock  to  healthy  or  poorer 
paftures,  that  abound  with  aflringent  or  aromatic 
plants. 

Mr  Findlater  remark  tha  among  lambs  fed  with 
their  dams,  upon  the  rich  improved  pafture  of  Lothian 
parks,  pinning  never  occurs  j  whence  it  is  probable 
that  it  originates  from  milk  concodled  from  poorer 
pafture,  which  gives  more  curd  than  cream  to  the  milk, 
rendering  the  excrements  of  the  lamb  more  vifcid. 

When  the  mothers  have  little  milk,  the  lambs  are  very 
rarely  pinned.  Pinning  is  therefore  confidered  as  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fymptom  of  the  lamb’s  being  well  nurfed.  It 
is  not  confidered  as  a  difeafe  in  Tweeddale;  though,  if 
not  redreffed,  it  would  be  produdlive  of  difeafe.  It  is 
confidered  as  an  accident  to  bo  guarded  againft,  and 
which,  like  other  accidents  to  which  fheep  are  liable, 
requires  the  (hepherd  to  be  conftantly  walking  through 
his  flock.  No  Tweeddale  farmer  would,  on  this  account; 
remove  his  ewes  and  lambs  to  poorer  pafture,  where  the 
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Difeafes.  lambs  would  be  worfe  nurfed  ;  as  be  knows,  that  if  the 

v— '  pinned  lamb  is  timeoufly  noticed,  and  relieved  by  pull- 

456  ing  up  the  tail,  all  danger  is  removed. 

In  dogs.  Dogs  are  alfo  very  fubjeft  to  this  complaint,  and  it 
may  be  brought  on  in  thefe  animals  by  any  of  the 
oaufes  which  we  have  mentioned  as  producing  it  in  the 
other  fpecies.  In  young  dogs  it  is  often  the  effeft  of 
worms,  and  in  this  cafe  the  flools  are  (limy,  greenifh, 
and  fometimes  bloody.  Common  loofenefs  in  dogs  may 
be  removed  by  much  the  fame  remedies  as  in  other  ani¬ 
mals,  as  by  ipecacuanha,  opium,  with  (larch,  or  arrow 
root  clyders,  and  prepared  chalk,  if  there  is  any  acidity 
in  the  bowels  $  but  where  it  proceeds  from  •worms,  it 
cannot  be  effeflually  removed  till  they  are  expelled. 

Purging  mud  be  carefully  diflinguifhed  from  dyfen- 
tery,  or  what  is  called  bloody-flux  in  the  human  fpecies, 
and  brake-Jhaw  in  (heep,  as  in  this  latter  there  are 
fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  commonly  more  or  lefs 
of  fever.  The  diflinguifhing  marks  of  this  difeafe  will 
be  confidered  hereafter,  as  we  cannot  properly  treat  of 

457  it  in  this  place. 

€oftivenefs  Coftivenefs,  or  binding  of  the  belly,  occurs  occafion- 
ally  in  all  thefe  animals  •,  but  it  chiefly  calls  for  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  horfe,  as  in  him  it  is  more  frequent  and  more 
dangerous.  It  arifes  for  the  mod  part  from  want  of 
exercife,  when  the  horfe  is  kept  upon  hard  dry  food,  as 
oats  or  beans.  It  is  a  condant  fymptom  of  colic  and 
of  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  and  the  continuance  of  it 
always  aggravates  thefe  complaints,  and  feldom  fails  to 
produce  them  where  they  were  not  before  prefent. 

It  is  bed  prevented^  by  occalional  change  of  diet ;  by 
giving  the  horfe  barley  boiled,  or  green  food  now  and 
then,  where  he  cannot  be  frequently  fent  to  paflure  5 
and  every  night  or  twro  allowing  him  a  mafli  of  bran, 
or,  if  he  is  of  a  very  codive  habit,  of  malt.  Regular 
exercife  and  good  dreffing,  efpecially  friftion  on  the 
belly  fome  time  after  feeding,  are  alfo  good  preventives. 
If  it  fliould  arife  to  any  confiderable  height,  the  bowels 
mud  be  emptied  by  back-raking,  and  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  foftening,  laxative  clyders,  which  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  every  three  or  four  hours  till  the  bow’els  become  fuf- 
ficiently  regular.  Purges  given  by  the  mouth,  though 
they  may,  after  fome  hours,  remove  the  codivenefs, 
feldom  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good  5  efpecially  if  the 
complaint  has  continued  loog,  and  there  is  confiderable 
heat  of  the  body,  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe,  pain  in  the 
bowels,  or  great  irritation.  In  thefe  cafes,  while  the 
bowels  are  opened  by  clyders,  it  may  be  proper  to  lake 
away  a  little  blood. 

Suckling  calves  are  fometimes  fubjeft  to  codivenefs. 
When  this  happens,  the  chalk  fliould  be  taken  away,  and 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  magnefia  be  given  them 
in  a  pint  of  warm  gruel  ;  or  if  the  codivenefs  continue, 
a  little  rhubarb  may  be  added. 

Chap.  VIII.  Morbid  AjfeRions  of  Generation. 

458  It  has  been  wifely  ordained  by  nature,  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals  (hall  feel  the  paflion  of  defire  only  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons;  and  thefe  periods  are  generally  fo  adapted, 
that  delivery  (hall  take  place  at  fuch  a  time  of  the  year 
as  will  be  bed  fuited  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  the 
young  animal.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  date  of  nature 
thefe  animals,  whether  male  or  female,  do  not  ex- 
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perience  inordinate  defire,  except  at  the  proper  periods  ;  Difeafes. 
and  when  domeflicated,  the  females  are  fcarcely  ever  fa-  1  ■  1  y 
lacious,  except  at  thefe  times.  The  males  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  in  the  domedic  date,  efpecially  dogs,  are 
occasionally  fubjeft  to  exceflive  lud,  and  all  of  them, 
during  the  periods  afligned  by  nature,  become  fome¬ 
times  very  unruly,  if  not  permitted  to  indulge  their  na¬ 
tural  appetite.  Should  circumdances  render  it  necef- 
fary  to  prevent  them  from  indulging  this  propenfity, 
they  mud  be  kept  on  a  lower  diet  than  ufual,  or  have 
fuch  food  as  contains  lead  nourifhment  in  the  fame 
quantity  5  and  mud  be  made  to  ufe  more  exercife  than 
common.  They  mud  alfo  be  kept  extremely  cool, 
and  horfes  fliould  at  thefe  times  have  lefs  litter  to  deep 
on  than  ufual.  4_? 

It  is  of  confiderable  confequence  to  thofe  who  makeinajfter. 
breeding  an  objeft,  that  the  animals  who  are  to  copulate ence. 
fhould  not  be  indifferent  to  the  aft  in  which  they  are 
to  engage.  It  fometimes  happens  that  either  the  male 
or  the  female  betrays  a  coolnefs  or  indifference,  which 
may  defeat  the  objeft  of  the  breeder.  When  it  appears 
that  a  flallion  or  a  bull  regards  the  mare  or  cow  pre- 
fented  to  him  with  tranquil  air,  or  turns  from  her  when 
he  ought  to  do  his  duty,  it  is  clear  that  fomething  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  iffue  of  fuch  a  forced  conneftion 
would  fcarcely  be  worth  the  trouble  of  rearing.  It  is 
faid  that  Spanifli  flallions  are  more  fubjeft  to  this  indif¬ 
ference  than  others. 

If  an  indifference  of  this  kind  (hould  take  place 
in  an  animal  that  is  generally  keen  and  vigorous,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  employ  any  incitement  to  Annulate 
him  to  an  aftion  for  which  he  has  perhaps  been  unfitted 
by  too  much  exertion  of  the  fame  kind  during  the  fea- 
fon  j  but  where  the  animal  is  naturally  thus  cool,  and 
has  otherwife  the  requifite  qualities  of  a  good  dallion  or 
bull,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  employ  fome  dimulating 
means  before  leading  him  to  the  female.  He  fliould  be 
kept  on  a  generous  diet,  and  when  particularly  required, 
he  may  have  a  cordial  ball  given  him,  with  a  quart  of 
good  ale  after  it.  This  will  generally  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  or  if  it  does  nut,  the  animal  is  unfit  for  his  office, 
and  (hould  be  difearded.  It  is  a  common  praftice  among 
fome  grooms  to  infert  a  (lice  of  ginger  into  the  funda¬ 
ment  of  an  indifferent  horfe,  and  this  is  faid  to  have  the 
effeft  of  roufing  his  latent  powers. 

Indifference  for  coition  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  females  of  thefe  animals,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  mare  or  cow  to  refufe  the  male.  In  ge¬ 
neral  this  is  owing  to  a  poornefs  of  diet  ;  and  thefe 
females  fliould,  like  the.  males,  before  being  taken  to  be 
covered,  be  put  on  a  generous  diet  with  moderate  exer¬ 
cife.  Probably  all  flrong,  dimulating  remedies,  fuch 
as  cantharides,  which  are  fometimes  given,  do  more 
harm  than  good,  as  they  may  produce  inflammation  of 
fome  internal  organ,  without  producing  completely  the 
defired  effeft.  The  cordial  ball  and  flrong  ale  are  the 
mod  innocent  remedies  in  thefe  cafes,  and  where  nature 
is  tolerably  fufficient,  they  will  be  the  mod  efficacious. 

The  parts  of  generation  in  thefe  animals  are  fubjeft 
to  certain  accidents  or  difeafes,  and  it  is  neceffary  that 
we  fliould  notice  the  more  common  of  thefe.  46^ 

The  horfe  is  fubjeft  to  what  is  called  a  falling  of  the  Falling  ot 
penis.  Thisconfifls  in  a  relaxation,  and  total  weaknefs'16 
of  the  parts  dedined  to  fuflain  and  fupport  it  in  its  natu¬ 
ral 
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ral  ftate,  and  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  paralyfis  of  the  erec¬ 
tor  and  accelerator  mufcles,  or  a  total  atony  of  the 
fufpenfory  ligament. 

It  may  be  produced  by  various  caufes,  as  by  too 
great  exertion  in  labour;  hence  it  is  common  to  draught 
horfes  that  are  hard  worked.  It  may  alfo  depend  on  a 
violent  fpafm  of  the  mufcles  of  thefe  parts,  as  this  is 
always  fucceeded  by  a  proportionate  relaxation  and 
atony.  It  is  not  unfrequently  produced  when  a  ftallion 
is  made  to  cover  too  many  mares  in  one  feafon. 

When  the  cafe  is  flight,  after  returning  the  penis 
within  the  Iheath,  which  (hould  always  be  done,  a  pail 
or  two  of  cold  water,  or  of  fait  and  water,  may  be 
thrown  over  itfeveral  times  in  the  day,  and  the  mufcles 
may  be  anointed  with  fome  llimulating  liniment. 
It  has  been  advifed  to  make  fuperficial  pundlures  about 
the  yard  with  a  (harp  needle,  and  then  to  wa(h  it  with 
diftilled  vinegar  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  plan 
has  been  attended  with  the  defired  fuccefs.  If  the  com¬ 
plaint  continues  obftinate,  the  penis  muft  be  bolftered 
up,  and  a  charge  applied  over  the  back  part  of  the  Iheath 
fo  as  to  leave  fufficient  room  for  the  horfe  to  make  wa¬ 
ter.  If  the  complaint  is  attended  with  a  general  weak- 
nels,  tonics  and  cordial  remedies  muft  be  applied. 

When  a  cow  has  been  delivered  with  more  than 
ufual  difficulty,  or  has  been  very  long  in  labour  before 
procuring  affiftance,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  womb  is  inverted,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expreffed, 
the  calf-bed  comes  down.  This  accident  is  more  likely 
to  happen  to  fome  cows  than  to  others,  and  is  more 
efpecially  incident  to  thofe  of  a  weak  habit  of  body, 
and  fuch  as  are  unufually  wide  between  the  thighs.  In 
fuch  cows  it  would  be  proper  to  pay  more  than  ufual 
attention  about  the  time  when  labour  is  expended  to 
take  place,  and  the  flail  in  which  they  are  left  (hould 
be  made  very  commodious,  that  they  may  frequently 
lie  down,  as  the  great  weight  of  their  burden  will  have 
moft  effedt  while  they  are  Handing.  When  the  calf- 
bed  is  come  down,  it  fhould  be  returned  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  by  the  operator  clenching  his  fift  after  greafing  it 
and  putting  it  to  the  middle  part  of  the  womb,  which 
he  is  thus  to  path  gently  into  its  place,  and  when  it  is 
up,  he  muft  take  care  not  to  withdraw  his  hand  too  fud- 
denly  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it  within  the 
womb  for  a  little,  as  it  will  ftimulate  the  adjacent 
mufcles  to  preferve  the  parts  in  the  proper  filuation. 
After  withdrawing  the  hand  gently,  the  external  parts 
fhould  be  bathed  with  camphorated  fpirits,  and  the 
beaft  muft  be  watched,  to  prevent  the  fame  accident 
from  taking  place  again.  It  is  the  pradlice  with  fome 
to  lead  the  cow  down  a  hill  after  returning  the  womb, 
as  it  is  fuppofed  that  this  is  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
parts  recovering  their  proper  pofition.  If  proper  affift¬ 
ance  cannot  foon  be  procured,  the  inverted  womb  (hould 
be  laid  on  a  clean  foft  linen  fheet,  and  carefully  covered 
from  the  air,  the  irritation  of  which  might  produce  an 
inflammation.  If  the  relaxation  of  the  parts  is  fo  great 
that  the  womb  ftill  comes  down,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  a  flay,  to  put  behind,  to  prevent  the  womb  from  fal¬ 
ling  down  ;  and  fome  have  recommended  Hitching  it  to 
the  adjacent  parts  with  a  wax  thread.  Probably  this 
operation  would  be  attended  with  more  danger  than 
benefit. 

Cows  and  mares  fometimes  fuffer  abortion,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  flip  their  calf  or  foal,  before  the  ufual  time  of 
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labour.  This  accident  may  be  brought  on  by  violent  Difeafes. 
exercife,  efpecially  by  leaping  hedges  and  ditches  ; ' 
by  fudden  frights,  knocks,  or  bruifes;  and  it  is  alfo  faid 
that  it  may  arife  from  bad  fmells,  and  ardent  defire  in 
the  mare  or  cow  ;  but  thefe  latter  caufes  are  probably 
imaginary.  It  is  advifed  by  fome  to  keep  cows  who 
have  dipt  their  calves  as  free  from  having  any  com¬ 
munication  with  the  reft  of  the  cattle  as  pcffible,  under 
the  idea  that  the  accident  may  become  infedlious  ;  and 
it  is  declared  that  experience  has  ffiown,  that  without 
great  care  and  management  it  may  go  through  the 
whole  flock,  and  even  return  the  next  feafon,  if  the 
fame  cattle  are  kept.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  thefe  affertions,  but  if  true,  the  circumftance  is  very 
remarkable. 

When  a  cow  or  mare  has  flipt  her  young,  unlefs  this 
accident  has  been  occafioned  by  great  exertion,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  animal  is  extremely  weak,  and  (he  muft 
be  put  on  a  more  nouriffiing  diet,  and  have  ftrengthen- 
ing  remedies;  but  in  general  little  is  required  after  fuch 
an  accident,  but  reft,  and  perhaps  a  warm  bran  maffi. 

This  latter  may  be  frequently  given  to  mares  or  cows 
during  pregnancy,  as  coftivenefs  may  be  a  great  means 
of  producing  abortion. 


SECT.  II.  OF  COMPLICATED  DISEASES. 


Many  of  the  difeafes,  that  have  been  treated  of  in 
the  laft  fedtion,  are  very  important,  and  feveral  of  them 
highly  dangerous  ;  but  thofe  which  we  are  now  to  con- 
fider,  have  a  fuperior  claim  to  our  attention,  either  from 
their  fatality,  the  rapidity  of  their  progrefs,  or  their 
intimate  connexion  with  fome  of  the  moft  important  or 
deftrudtive  maladies  that  affedt  the  human  race.  They 
will,  therefore,  require  a  fomewbat  fuller  difeuffion  than 
we  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the  difeafes  de- 
fcribed  in  the  laft  fedtion. 

We  (hall  clafs  them  under  the  feveral  heads  of 
Fevers  and  Ferrile  Eruptions;  Inflammations; 
Lethargic  difeafes;  Spasmodic  difeafes;  Dropsies; 
and  Anomalous  difeafes  ;  which  will  form  the  titles  of 
as  many  chapters,  the  laft  comprehending  thofe  affec¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  nature  or  caufes  have  not  been  ful¬ 
ly  afcertained,  with  thofe  that  could  not  properly  be 
reduced  under,  any  of  the  former  heads. 

For  the  general  dodtrine  of  fevers,  inflammations, 
comata,  fpafms,  and  dropfy,  we  muft  refer  to  the  me¬ 
dical  articles  of  this  work. 


Chap.  I.  Of  Fevers  and  Febrile  Eruptions. 
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All  the  domeftic  animals  may  be  affedled  with  pri-Inflamma- 
mary  fever  ;  and  this  may  be  either  of  an  inflammatory  t017  fever- 
or  putrid  kind. 


1.  Inflammatory  Fever.  Synocha. 

Inflammatory  fever  is,  we  believe,  feldom  feen  in  a 
primary  or  idiopathic  complaint,  except  in  the  horfe  ; 
and  to  the  confideration  of  this  fever,  in  that  animal, 
we  (hall  here  confine  ourfelves.  The  fymptomsare  thus 
defcribed  by  Mr  Blaine  : 

“  It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  is  the  firft  fymptom  of 
fever  in  the  horfe  ;  but  from  the  effedls  that  we  fee 
arife  in  fome  cafes,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  it  is  a  Cold 
fit.  It  is  ufual  however  firft  to  obferve  this  complaint, 

by 
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Difeafes.  by  the  lofs  of  appetite,  and  dull  heavy  appearance  of 
u“— \  the  animal ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  trunk  hot, 

or  the  body  is  cold,  and  ears  are  hot.  If  a  horfe  is  at¬ 
tacked  with  common  fever,  while  he  is  at  grafs,  he  is 
found  reftlefs,  roving  about  the  field,  with  an  untleady 
ftaggering  air,  and  his  head  held  low  ;  if  in  the  liable, 
frequently  drifting  his  pofition,  and  is  evidently  reftlefs 
and  uneafv.  His  pulfe  is  generally  full,  frequent,  and 
hard,  the  two  latter  ftates  of  it  are  almoft  always  pre- 
fent,  but  the  former  may  vary.  If  the  mouth  is  ex¬ 
amined,  it  will  be  found  hot  and  dry,  and  frequently 
fmells  ftrong  ;  the  breath  is  particularly  hot,  and  there 
is  often  an  increafed  rednefs  of  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  nofe,  even  though  there  fhould  be  no  primary  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  The  eyes  are  dull,  heavy,  and  fome-, 
times  inflamed,  and  the  horfe  ftarts,  and  is  at  time3 
drowfy,  but  has  no  regular  fleep.  In  this  fever  the  fe- 
cretions  are  generally  diminifhed,  therefore  the  dung  is 
hard,  and  in  fmall  quantities  •,  the  urine  fparingly  made, 
and  high  coloured,  and  the  excretions  from  the  (kin 
equally  confined,  giving  it  a  dry  harfh  feel.  The  re- 
fpiration  is  quickened,  which  is  ihewn  by  the  heaving 
at  the  flanks,  and  which  muft  be  diftinguiflied  from  that 
difficulty  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  in 
■which  cafe  the  air  appears  drawn  through  a  part  too  fmall 
for  it,  as  though  we  were  to  breathe  through  a  quill  ; 
but  in  fever  it  is  ufuallv  only  Amply  accelerated. 

“  This  forms  the  firft  ftage  of  the  complaint,  and 
fometimes  immediately  fucceeding  to  this,  is  an  attack 
on  fome  one  particular  organ,  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
bowels,  or  kidneys :  in  which  cafe  it  ceafes  its  primary 
affe£lion,  and  becomes  fecondary  and  fymptomatic  ; 
but  when  it  remains  purely  of  the  febrile  type,  as  the 
difeafe  advances  the  fymptoms  become  more  irregular, 
feldom  appearing  the  fame  in  any  two  otjefls,  arifing 
from  particular  ftates  in  the  individual  bodies,  varieties 
in  the  treatment,  or  from  fome  peculiarities  in  the  dif¬ 
eafe  itfelf.  The  pulfe  in  this  fecund  ftage  continues 
hard,  but  lofes  fome  of  its  fulnefs,  and  increases  in  fre¬ 
quency  ;  the  Ikin  becomes  moifter,  the  urine  is  fccreted 
in  rather  larger  quantities,  and  fometimes  to  thefe  fuc- 
ceeds  a  purging;  the  watchfulnefs  increafes,  and  the 
horfe  is  often  obferved  in  thefe  cafes  to  chew  a  lock  of 
hay,  and  let  it  fall  from  his  mouth  again,  as  though  in- 
fenfible  of  its  efcape. 

This  difeafe  feldom  remains  very  long  in  this  ftate  ; 
but  there  either  fucceeds  a  gradual  abatement  in  the 
hardnefs  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  the  countenance 
becomes  more  lively,  the  mufcular  weaknefs  increafes, 
but  the  irritability  leffens  ;  the  animal  appears  more 
tranquil ;  the  Accretions  gradually  return  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  ftate  ;  the  mouth  becomes  moift,  and  the  heat  regu¬ 
lar  and  equable  ;  and  thus  is  formed  a  refolution  of 
the  fever.  This  kind  of  fever,  I  believe,  feldom  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  crifis,  nor  often  by  fweating  ;  perhaps  it  may 
fometimes  by  purging. 

“  But  when  to  the  foregoing  fymptom=,inftead  of  their 
latter  appearances,  there  fucceeds  great  reftlef-nefs,  or 
fometimes  conftant  drowfinefs,  the  pulfe  becoming  very 
quick,  as  from  70  to  80  pulfations  in  a  minute,  pre- 
ferving  fome  of  its  hardnefs,  and  accompanied  with  pro- 
fufe  ftaling,  though  at  others  the  urine  remains  high 
•  Blaine's  coloured,  and  fmall  in  quantity,  and  the  third  unaba- 
Outlines,  ted  ;  when  to  thefe  are  added  great  proftration  of 
'’•ol.  ri.  ftrengtb,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  expedit'd 
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We  have  faid  that  Ample  fever  is  not  common  in  Difeafes. 
(beep  or  cattle  ;  but  when  it  occurs  in  thefe  animals, ' 
the  fymptoms  differ  little  from  thofe  above  defcrib- 
ed. 

It  muft  be  remarked,  that  though  the  foregoing  de- 
fcription  will  apply  to  moll  cafes  in  horfes,  all  the 
fymptoms  here  laid  down  will  not  often  be  found  in  the 
fame  cafe  ;  but  they  will  vary  according  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  animal  and  other  circumftances.  Sometimes 
the  fever  will  have  lefs  of  the  inflammatory  type,  and 
will  approach  to  what  is  called  a  low  or  nervous  fever. 

Cafes  of  low  nervous  fever  are,  however,  very  uncom¬ 
mon  among  horfes.  Mr  Blaine  fays  that  he  has  met 
with  no  inftance  of  this  kind,  but  that  he  was  affured 
by  a  Mr  Bloxham,  a  veterinary  practitioner  of  confider- 
able  obfervation,  that  he  had  met  w  ith  a  well-marked 
cafe  of  typhus  fever.  In  cafes  that  approach  this  low 
type,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  more  irregular  than  in  the 
pure  inflammatory  fever,  and  the  mouth  often  continues 
moift  though  drink  be  refufed  ;  and  the  fecretions  and 
excretions  are  ufually  not  fo  much  affedled.  Some¬ 
times  there  takes  place  a  difcharge  of  glutinous  matter 
from  the  nofe,  and  the  eyes  are  watery.  The  pulfe  in 
thefe  cafes  ufually  ceafes  to  be  full  after  the  firft  24  or 
36  hours ;  and  though  it  ftill  continues  hard,  it  is  more 
frequent  than  before,  and  becomes  fmall  and  irregular 
as  the  difeafe  advances.  This  low  variety  of  fever  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  true  inflammatory  fever,  and 
requires  more  particular  attention. 

Inflammatory  fever  may  be  produced  by  any  caufe 
that  violently  agitates  the  body,  and  unufually  accele¬ 
rates  the  motion  of  the  blood.  It  may  be  produced- by 
exceffive  exertion  and  fatigue,  or  by  an  expofure  to  cold 
while  the  body  is  overheated.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
fometimes  brought  on  by  a  fudden  fright.  A  very 
common  caufe  in  hot  climates,  is  long  expofure  to  the 
diredt  rays  of  the  fun.  Pure  inflammatory  fever  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  contagious. 

In  the  cure  of  inflammatory  fever  it  is  nectffary  to 
draw  blood  as  foon  as  poffible ;  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  away  fhould  be  in  proportion  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms.  We  are  difpofed, 
however,  to  think,  that  a  lefs  quantity  than  is  ufuaily 
recommended,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  quarts  at 
once,  will  be  fufficient,  as  the  weaknefs  that  comes  on 
in  the  latter  ftages  of  all  fevers,  w  ill  be  greatly  increafed 
by  too  much  lofs  of  blood.  The  blood  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a  proper  veffel,  as  directed  in  N°  162.  that  it 
may  be  afcertained  how  far  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat 
the  operation.  When  blood  has  been  drawn,  the  horfe 
fhould  be  back-raked,  or  a  hand  palled  up  the  reclum, 
and  the  dung  drawn  carefully  away,  after  which  a  cly- 
fler  (liould  be  thrown  up,  fuch  as  N°  17.  of  the  receipts. 

It  fhould  be  blood- warm,  and  fhould  be  paffed  up  care¬ 
fully  and  gently.  If  there  is  much  determination  to 
the  head,  a  blifter  may  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  a 
feton  inferted  as  near  the  head  as  may  be.  Cooling 
medicines  may  be  adminiftered,  fuch  as  the  drenches, 

N°  22.  and  N°  26.  All  heating  or  cordial  medi¬ 
cines,  and  ftimulating  food  fhould,  in  the  early  ftage  of 
the  fever,  be  carefully  avoided.  The  diet  fhould  con- 
fill  of  light  food  that  is  eafily  digefted,  fuch  as  fweet 
hay,  or,  if  that  can  be  procured,  lucerne  or  fainfoin  j 
bran  mafhes,  and,  by  way  of  drink,  thin  gruel. 

The  rational  mode  of  treating  fevers,  lately  introdu¬ 
ced 
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DiTeafes.  ced  into  human  medicine,  will  probably  not  foon  be 
— — — i  transferred  to  the  liable.  Grooms  and  farriers  will  not 
ealily  believe  that  it  is  necefl'ary  to  keep  a  feverifh  horfe 
cool,  and  allow  him  to  breathe  a  free,  pure  air.  The 
pradlice  ufually  followed  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  (hut  up  the 
liable  as  clofely  as  poffible,  and  even  to  Hop  every 
cranny  in  the  door  and  windows.  This  practice  is  not 
only  fufficient  to  increafe  the  diforder  of  the  feverilh 
horfe,  but  even  to  excite  fever  in  fuch  horfes  as  happen 
to  be  in  the  fame  liable.  It  is,  befides,  cufiomary  to 
cover  up  the  horfe  with  a  load  of  body-clothes,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  fweat  off  the  fever  ;  and  probably  thefe 
clothes  are  girded  tight  round  his  body  by  means  of 
rollers. 

Inllead  of  this  abfurd  method  of  treatment,  a  fever¬ 
ifh  horfe  Ihould,  if  poffible,  be  put  into  a  liable  where 
there  is  not  more  than  one  horfe.  As  thefe  animals 
naturally  love  fociety,  it  is  better  that  he  (hould  not  be 
quite  folitary,  otherwife  he  might  be  put  in  a  liable  by 
himfelf.  The  liable  Ihould  be  roomy  and  airy,  and 
Ihould  be  regularly  cleaned.  The  horfe  may  have 
a  light  cloth  thrown  over  him,  but  this  ihould  not  be 
faftened  more  than  is  fufficient  to  keep  it  from  falling 
off  his  body. 

.  When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  fubfided,  and 
figns  of  debility  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  as 
they  never  fail  to  do  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  of  treatment  will  be  required,  as  far  as  re- 
fpe£ls  the  adminiftration  of  internal  remedies.  A  horfe 
labouring  under  fever  mud  be  carefully  watched,  in  or¬ 
der  to  mark  the  time  at  which  the  inflammatory  fymp¬ 
toms  begin  to  give  way  to  thofe  of  lownefs  and  debili¬ 
ty  ;  and  as  the  change  is  often  very  fudden,  the  horfe 
Ihould  be  vifited  at  lead  twice  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
poffible,  as  were  the  groom  or  other  attendant  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  debilitating  treatment  after  the  fymptoms  of 
debility  come  on,  fuch  a  degree  of  weaknefs  may  be 
produced  as  will  not  ealily  be  recovered.  The  change 
will  be  difeovered  chiefly  by  the  alteration  of  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  being  hard  and  full,  becomes  fofter  and  in 
general  weaker.  This  is  the  time  to  exhibit  (Length¬ 
ening  medicines  ;  but  thefe  at  firfl  Ihould  be  of  the 
gentler  kind,  fuch  as  Peruvian  bark,  or  willow  bark, 
which  may  be  given  at  firfl  in  moderate  dofes  ;  and  if 
the  debility  continues,  the  dofe  mull  be  increafed,  and 
the  medicine  adminiftered  more  frequently.  During 
the  whole  treatment,  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  horfe 
'  be  not  differed  to  remain  coftive,  and  his  bowels  may  be 
kept  moderately  open,  by  giving  him  a  warm  maffi 
every  night.  If  the  weaknefs  becomes  very  great,  and 
there  appears  much  reftleffnefs  or  heaviness,  while  the 
pulfe  continues  low,  it  will  be  proper  to  adminifter 
fome  of  the  more  powerful  ftimulant  medicines,  as  cam¬ 
phor  and  opium,  ammonia,  or  fnake-root,  as  direfted  in 
the  receipts  N°  35.  and  38.  As  the  horfe  becomes 
convalefcent,  the  ftronger  tonics,  as  oak  bark,  with 
ginger,  may  be  adminiftered  twice  or  thrice  a-day  ;  and 
as  his  appetite  returns,  he  may  be  indulged  with  his 
ufual  food,  with  gentle  exercife.  It  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  avoid  any  confiderable  exertion  for  a  long 
time  after  the  animal  has  become  convalefcent,  as  a 
confiderable  period  muft  elapfe  before  the  body  can  re¬ 
cover  its  ufual  ftrengtb  and  vigour. 

Inflammatory  fever  precedes  or  accompanies  moft  vio¬ 
lent  inflammations,  especially  thofe  of  the  brain  and 


other  vifeera,  and  it  generally  ufhers  in  feveral  of  the  Difeafes. 
eruptive  difeafes,  In  fome  of  thefe  complaints  the  fe- y— «/ 
ver  demands  particular  attention  ;  but  in  moft  of  them 
it  is  merely  a  fecondary  fymptom,  and  yields  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  treatment  of  the  difeafe. 


2.  Epidemic  Putrid  Fever.  Typhus.  Murrain, 
Pejl,  Garb/e.  Epizootee,  Fr. 


Putrid  fever  does  not  commonly  attack  horfes,  though  PutncUe- 
it  has  occafionally  raged  epidemically  among  thefe  ani-ver. 
mals.  Lancifi,  an  Italian  phyfician,  has  defer ibed  an 
epidemic  fever  that  raged  among  horfes  in  Italy  about 
the  year  1712,  and  Mr  Ofmer  mentions  an  epidemic  of 
a  fimilar  kind,  attended  with  critical  abfeeffes.  He 
calls  it  the  diftemper,  and  fays  that  it  had  raged  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  for  more  than  50  years.  ' 

The  moft  ferious  epidemic  fevers  that  have  ever  ap- Murrain, 
peared  among  domeftjc  animals,  are  thofe  which,  from 
their  violence  and  fatality,  have  been  called  murrains 
or  pejfs,  and  which  have  raged  occafionally  from  the 
earliell  hiftorical  accounts. 

Columella  mentions  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  he 
calls  cruditas ,  that  fcarcely  differs  in  its  fymptoms  from 
the  murrains  that  we  are  prefently  to  deferibe.  The 
following  is  his  defeription.  “  Crebri  ruftus,  ac  ven- 
tris  fonitus,  faflidia  cibi,  nervorum  intenfio,hebitas  oculi, 
propter  quae  bos  neque  ruminat,  neque  lingua  fe  deter- 
get.”  He  advifes  bleeding  in  the  tail,  and  back-rak¬ 
ing,  and  clyfters;  and  if  it  appears  that  the  difeafe  is 
contagious,  he  recommends  the  infected  cattle  to  be 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  herd. 

A  fimilar  difeafe  is  alfo  deferibed  by  Vegetius,  who 
recommends  a  fimilar  treatment,  with  the  additional 
advice  :  “  Mortua  cadavera  ultra  fines  villae  projicienda 
funt,  et  altiffime  obruenda  fub  terris  To  carry  the 
carcafes  to  a  diftance  from  the  farm,  and  bury  them 
deep  in  the  earth. 

Marius,  a  Burgundian  ecclefiaftic,  who  wrote  in  the 
6th  century,  mentions  a  difeafe,  which  he  confiders  as 
the  fmallpox,  that  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  cattle, 

“  Hoc  anno  (570)  morbus  validus,  cum  profluvio  ven- 
tris  et  variola,  Italiam,  Galliamque  valde  afflixit,  et 
animalia  bubula  per  loca  fuperferipta  maxima  interie- 
runt  *  Muir- 

The  firfl  accounts  that  we  have  of  any  diforder  of ^clsiiuhe 
this  kind,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  low  Cowv 
are  related  by  Ramazini  and  Lancifi,  two  phyficians  tries. 
then  living  in  Italy,  where  this  diforder  firfl:  broke  out, 
in  the  year  17 1 1,  in  the  territories  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  in  the  country  round  Padua;  and  was  (aid  to 
have  been  brought  from  Dalmatia,  a  province  of  Tur¬ 
key,  by  fome  merchants  importing  living  cattle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  annual  cuftom,  from  that  and  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  difeafe  foon  fpread  itfelf 
through  moft  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  river  Po,  and 
appeared  two  years  after  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  where 
it  fo  ravaged  the  country,  in  the  years  17 13  and  1714, 
that  Lannonius,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  that  time, 
informs  us,  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  whole 
fpecies  would  quickly  become  extimfl.  From  Italy  it 
travelled  through  the  Tyrolefe  into  France.  Shortly 
after  Germany  fuffered,  as  well  as  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  from  thefe  parts  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  tranf- 
ported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  there  is 
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no  record  of  a  new  infeftion  in  this  country  fince  the 
year  1714,  till  the  middle  of  lad  century,  when  we 
probably  received  the  infeflion  from  Holland,  where 
this  diforder  then  reigned,  having  received  the  infeftion 
from  fome  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany  and 
Flanders. 

About  the  year  1744,  it  was  reported  to  have  been 


tnce  of  the  broUgbt  by  fome  traders  into  Effex,  who  had  purchafed 
Britain"  caiyes  in  Holland,  or  fome  other  of  the  provinces  of 
the  low  countries,  which  had  the  infection,  and  fpread 
through  feveral  counties,  till  it  became  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  ftate  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  February 
1745  gave  occafion  to  the  palling  of  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  commanding  that  every  probable,  or  even  poffi- 
ble,  means  (hould  be  employed,  by  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  to  prevent  the  farther  fpreading  of  it. 
Premiums  were  given  to  thofe  who  killed  their  cattle 
as  foon  as  the  infeftion  made  its  appearance  5  and  fines 
were  impofed  upon  every  one.  who  afted  in  oppofition 
to  the  ellablifhed  laws,  refpefting  driving,  expofing,  or 
felling  cattle,  fuppoied  or  found  to  have  caught  the 
diforder.  Everv  precaution,  however,  which  could  be 
fuggefted  at  that  time,  proved  ineffeftual  ;  and  frelh 
orders  were  iflued  by  his  majefty  in  council,  which 
for  fome  time  were  alfo  found  to  produce  very  little  ef- 
feft.  It  became  fo  alarming  to  the  country,  that  many 
eminent  medical  charafters  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  cloftly  applied  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  reme¬ 
dies  for  this  calamitous  dillemper.  They  differed  in 
opinion,  whether  it  was  a  difeafe  of  an  infeftious  na¬ 
ture,  or  proceeded  from  a  malignancy  in  the  Hate  of 
the  atmofphere,  or  fome  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
their  food.  The  contradictory  opinions  which  prevail¬ 
ed  among  them,  nearly  prevented  fome  of  the  ablett 
profelfinnal  men  from  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  public; 
efpeciallv  Mr  Barker,  who  wrote  an  ingenious  pamph¬ 
let  on  the  fubjeft,  and  wliofe  mode  of  treatment  pro¬ 
ved  more  fuccefsful  than  that  of  many  others,  whole 
pretentions  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  more  confident 
manner,  and  more  ftrenuoufly  fupported. 

From  the  feveral  hiltories  that  have  been  given  of 
the  diforder,  it  appears  to  have  differed  in  its  fvmptoms 
and  tffefts,  according  l-'  the  countries  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  the  various  feafons  in  which  it  commenced 
its  ravages,  and  fome  other  circumfiances  not  fully  as¬ 
certained.  There  feerns  to  have  been  no  doubt  that 
the  difeafe  was  infeftious,  or  at  lead  that  it  was  ealily 
propagated  among  the  fpecies  of  animals  which  it  at¬ 
tacked  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  capable  of 
fpreading  to  other  fpecies;  as  men,  horfes,  Ihtep,  and 
dogs,  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  infefted 
cattle,  Ihewed  no  marks  of  having  received  the  con¬ 
tagion. 

In  the  hiftorical  Iketch  of  the  writers  on  veterinary 
medicine,  we  mentioned  feveral  works  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  murrains  that  prevailed  over  Europe  in  the  lad  cen¬ 
tury;  and  of  thefe  it  will  have  appeared  that  the  great¬ 
er  part  were  the  produftion  of  foreigner-..  The  mod 
celebrated  of  thefe  foreign  publications  were  thofe  of 
Sauvages,  G  >elicke,  and  Camper.  The  work  of  the 
latter  upon  this  fubjeft  is  extremely  valuable;  and  as  it 
was  written  for  the  indruftion  of  people  in  general, 
having  been  delivered  in  the  form  of  leftures  before  a 
crowded  audience,  it  is  preferable  to  many  others  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjeft.  It  is  given  in  the  third 
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volume  of  Camper’s  works  on  natural  hidory,  phyfiolo-  Difeafe*. 
gy,  and  comparative  anatomy,  lately  publithed  at  Paris.  — “"V  ”  " 
Camper  delivered  four  leftures  ;  in  the  fird  of  which 
he  explains  to  his  hearers  the  drufture  and  direftion 
of  the  principal  blood-veffels  of  the  neck  and  extremi¬ 
ties  in  cattle,  and  the  natural  pofition  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  entrails  of  thefe  animals.  In  the  fecond  be  de- 
feribes  the  natural  drufture  of  the  four  ftomaehs,  the 
liver,  and  the  fpleen,  and  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  In  the 
third  he  explains  the  funftion  of  rumination,  or  chew¬ 
ing  the  cud,  in  all  ruminating  animals,  but  efpecially 
in  cattle.  In  the  fourth  lefture  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  feveral  writings  that  had  appeared  on  the  fubjeft  of 
epizootic  difeafes ;  among  which  he  particularly  recom¬ 
mends  a  German  work  by  Dr  Krunetz,  that  of  Goe- 
licke,  and  thofe  of  our  counlryimn  Brockltfhv  and 
Layard.  In  the  fame  lefture  he  gives  a  very  accurate 
detail  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  as  it  appeared  in 
the  province  ot  Groningen  in  the  year  1768,  with  the 
appearances  on  diffeftion  ;  his  own  opinion  with  refprft 
to  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  an  account  of  the 
mod  approved  method  of  treating  it.  We  regret  that 
this  work  came  into  our  bands  too  late  for  us  to  make 
any  confiderable  ufe  of  it  in  this  article. 

The  medical  praftitioners  in  England,  to  whom  we 
are  mod  indebted  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  fymp¬ 
toms  of  this  diforder,  and  a  rational  mode  of  treating  it, 
are  Dr  Brocklefby  and  Dr  Layard.  As  the  account 
given  by  thefe  gentlemen  differs  in  feveral  particulars, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  deferibe  the 
appearances  which  fell  under  their  own  obfervations, 
we  (hall  extraft  a  few  particulars  from  both  their  pu¬ 
blications.  The  following  is  Dr  Brocklefby’s  account 
of  the  difeafe.  464 

For  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  cattle  were  troubled  Brorklef- 

with  a  dry  cough,  which  is  indeed  not  an  uncommon  5  , 

r  n  ,  ,  -  ,  ,  .  frription  ot 

lymptom  among  cattle,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  .r  .  mur_ 

therefore  Dr  Brocklefby  did  not  confider  it  belonging  rain, 
to  the  prefent  difeafe  ;  the  hair  was  rougher  on  t he 
fkin  than  ordinary  ;  their  eyes  looked  heavy,  and, 
when  the  principal  diforder  appeared,  they  refufed 
fodder,  but  had  an  infatiable  third  for  a  time  :  The 
milch  cows  decreafed  in  their  milk,  which  remained  to  a 
certain  quantity,  fometimes  for  two  days,  before  it 
changed  colour,  but  at  length  often  dried  np.  Upon 
ceafing  to  chew  the  cud,  a  fhivering  feizc-d  them  all 
over,  and  a  high  fever  immediately  came  on  ;  the  milk, 
if  any  remained  to  that  time,  curdled  over  the  fire,  but 
did  not  in  the  firft  of  the  diforder.  At  fird  the  belly 
was  codive,  but  for  the  mod  part  a  loofenefs  fucceedrd 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  fhivering  fit.  The 
dools  were  firll  green  and  watery,  and  of  a  dinking 
fmell ;  their  confidence,  however,  altered  afterwards 
to  a  vifeid,  (limy  matter,  the  purging  accompanied  till 
about  the  (event!)  day,  and  about  that  time  the  excre¬ 
ments  became  thicker,  in  fuch  as  recovered  ;  and  thefe 
foon  chewed  their  cud  again,  and  tadrd  of  fodder, 
which  they  had  before  abfolutcly  refufed  through  the 
whole  difeafe.  All  that  had  not  the  loofenefs  before 
the  third  day  died.  The  urine  was  very  high  colour-* 
ed,  and  in  fmaller  quantities.  The  degree  of  fever 
was  obferved  very  high  ;  upon  the  third  day  the  pulfe 
beat  near  a  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  whereas  the  in¬ 
genious  Dr  Hales  found  a  found  ox’s  artery  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  38  pulfcs,  in  the  fame  time.  At  different  inter- 
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vals,  after  the  attack,  they  all  laboured  under  a  prodi¬ 
gious  difficulty  and  panting  for  breath  ;  fome  fuffered 
thefe  after  the  firft  day,  others  not  before  the  third. 
But  this  diforder  luffered  remiffions,  and  feerned  to  be 
augmented  towards  evening,  and  at  night.  Several 
bealfs  difcharged,  towards  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when 
ill,  a  very  great  quantity  of  a  frothy  matter  from  the 
mouth  and  eyes  5  others  ran  a&ually  purulent  matter 
from  the  noftrils.  As  the  diforder  advanced,  the  eyes 
funk  more  in  their  orbits,  and  fome  were  obferved  to  be 
quite  blind.  Towards  the  conclufion,  the  fore  parts  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  the  glands  about  the  head, 
were  prodigioufly  fwelled,  and  feveral  beads  had  a  uni- 
*erfal  emphyfema,  or  crackling  of  air  beneath  their  fkin  ; 
thofe  that  were  not  blooded,  equally  with  fucb  as  were. 
Frequently  one  might  obferve  puftules  break  out  on  the 
fifth  or  fixth  days,  all  over  the  neck  and  fore  parts. 
Some  cattle  were  raging  mad  on  the  firft  day  ;  fuch 
were  neceffarily  killed  :  fome  dropped  down  fuddenly  ; 
others  died  on  the  third,  mull  on  the  fixth  or  feventh, 
very  few  alive  to  the  fourteenth  day  ;  before  death  the 
horns  and  dugs  grew  remarkably  cold. 

The  appearances  in  the  dead  bodies  of  eight  different 
cows  were  as  follow  :  The  fletli  was  of  a  found  colour, 
and  everywhere  lined  with  fat,  the  cellular  membrane’ 
between  the  fkin  and  fleffi  was  diftended  with  air  to 
above  the  thicknefs  of  three  inches.  The  paunch  was 
prodigioufly  diftended  with  food,  in  all  of  them,  but  it 
contained  not  any  thing  preternatural  ;  nor  indeed  in 
the  reticulum  or  fecond  ftomacb,  were  there  any  morbid 
appearances  j  but,  upon  incifion  of  the  omofus,  or  third 
ftomach,  in  which  the  food  is  naturally  without  much 
juice,  a  mod  offenfive  ftench  rulbed  out,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  greenifh  water. 

The  blood-veflels  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  ventri¬ 
cle  were  very  full.  The  abomafus  and  part  of  the  in- 
ieftines  difcovered  the  like  morbid  phenomena.  The 
liver,  fpleen,  and  kidneys,  were  as  ufual  ;  but  the  gall¬ 
bladder  feerned  to  be  in  the  greater  number  fuller  than 
ordinary  ;  the  confidence  of  fome  was  thicker  than  the 
reft,  and  the  gall  tafted  difagreeably  fweetiffi.  Dr 
Brocklefby  did  not  obferve  any  purulent  matter  invert¬ 
ing  the  inner  furface  of  the  inteftines,  though  other 
gentlemen  difcovered  fuch,  in  fome  cattle,  if  he  was 
rightly  informed  ;  but  there  appeared  in  fome  a  (limy 
mucus,  all  along  the  inteftinal  canal. 

The  lungs  univerfallv  (hewed  the  ftrongeft  figns  of  a 
preceding  high  inflammation  ;  moft  of  them  were  turgid 
with  red  blood,  while  the  fmalleit  veficles  of  the  bron¬ 
chia,  or  air-vtflels,  were  very  much  inflated.  Some 
few  arterious  veffels  were  replete  with  a  gelatinous 
gla.;ry  mucus,  and  all  the  lungs  appeared  larger  than 
they  do  in  common.  The  whole  inner  furface  of  the 
trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  was  covered  with  a  frothy  mu¬ 
cus  ;  but  be  never  found  any  ulcers  with  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  either  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or  in  the  lungs. 
Upon,  opening  two  or  three  heads,  he  found  large 
quantities  of  extra vafated  ferum  ;  and  the  blood  retain¬ 
ed  fluidity  in  the  larger  veffels  long  after  death. 

The  method  of  treating  the  cattle  recommended  by 
Dr  Brocklefby  is  as  follows  :  Before  the  cattle  are 
feized,  he  advifes  two  felons,  or  pegs,  to  be  put  deep 
into  the  dewlap,  and  into  the  under  part  of  the  neck  • 
and  immediately  upon  refufing  fodder,  the  beads  (hould 
feave  three  quarts  of  blood  taken  away  j  and,  after 
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twelve  hours,  two  quarts  more  ;  after  the  next  twelve 
hours  about  three  pints  may  be  let  out  j  and  after  the 
following  twelve  hours,  diminith  a  pint  of  blood  from 
the  quantity  taken  away  at  the  preceding  blood-letting  • 
laftly,  about  a  (ingle  pint  (hould  be  taken  away  in  lefs 
than  twelve  hours  after  the  former  bleeding  ;  fo  that 
when  the  beaft  has  been  blooded  five  times,  in  tho 
manner  here  propofed,  the  worft  fymptoms  will,  it  is 
hoped,  abate  ;  but  if  the  difficulty  and  panting  for 
breath  continue  very  great,  he  fees  no  reafon  againft  re¬ 
peating  bleeding,  or  at  leaft  againft  taking  away  the 
fiftn  time,  inftead  of  a  (ingle  pound,  twice  that  quantity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fetons  or  pegs  (hould  be  daily- 
promoted  to  fuppuration  by  moving  the  chord  5  and  the 
cattle  ihould  have  as  much  bran- water  as  they  choofe  to 
drink  luke-warm.  This  ffiould  be  made  a  little  tart  or 
fouriffi,  either  with  common  vinegar  or  fpirit  of  vi¬ 
triol  ;  and  immediately  after  the  firft  bleeding  they 
(hould  have  a  drench  compofed  of  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  camphor,  well  rubbed  with  two  ounces  of  honey, 
adding  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre,  and  about  a  quart 
of  water-gruel. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  treatment,  with  a  little 
variation  in  the  internal  medicine,  is  recommended  by- 
Mr  Feron  as  the  refult  of  his  own  experience,  in  what 
he  calls  the  general  inflammation  of  cattle.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  ;  as  we  fuppofe  that  Mr  Feron,  from 
his  not  noticing  Dr  Broekleffiy’s  pamphlet,  has  never 
feen  it. 


The  doftor  recommends  keeping  the  cattle  very- 
warm,  and  guarding  againft  the  admiffion  of  any  cool 
air,  a  pra&ice  in  which  he  will  fcarcely  be  followed  at 
the  prefent  day. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diftemper  as  defcribed  by  Dr  La  ,47* 
Layard  are,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  infeflion,  a  account  of 
decreafe  of  appetite  ;  a  poking  out  of  the  neck,  imply- the  mur¬ 
ing  fome  difficulty  in  deglutition,  a  (haking  of  the  head,rain- 
as  if  the  ears  were  tickled  ;  a  banging  down  of  the 
ears-,  and  deatnefs  j  dimncfs  of  the  eyes  ;  and  a  moving 
to  and  tro  in  a  conftant  uneafinefs.  All  thefe  (ions, 
except  the  laft,  increafe  till  the  fourth  day.  Then  a 
ftupidity  and  un willingnefs  to  move,  great  debility,  to¬ 
tal  lofs  of  appetite,  a  running  at  the  eyes  and  the  nofe, 
fometimes  (icknefs  and  throwing  up  of  bile,  a  hulky 
cough  and  (hivering.  The  head,  horns,  and  breath  are 
very  hot,  while  the  body  and  limbs  are  cold.  The 
fever,  which  was  continued  the  three  firft  days,  now 
rifes  and  incrtafes  towards  evening  ;  the  pulfe  is  all 
along  quick,  contracted,  and  irregular.  A  conftant 
diarrhoea,  or  fcouring  of  fetid  green  faeces,  a  (linking 
breath,  and  naufeous  (teams  from  the  (kin,  infeft  the 
air  they  are  placed  in.  The  blood  is  very  florid,  hot, 
and  frothy.  The  urine,  or  dale,  is  highly  coloured  j 
the  roofs  of  their  mouths,  and  their  barbs,  are  ulcerated. 
Tumours,  or  boils,  are  to  be  felt  under  the  panniculus 
carnofus,  or  flertiy  membrane  of  the  (kin  ;  and  erup¬ 
tions  appear  all  along  their  limbs,  and  abuut  their 
dugs.  If  a  new  milch-cow  be  thus  ill,  her  milk  dries 
up  gradually,  her  purging  is  more  violent,  and  on  the  ' 
fourth  day  (lie  is  commonly  dry.  There  is  fuch  acri¬ 
mony  or  (liarpnefs  in  their  dung,  that  a  vifible  irrita¬ 
tion  is  to  be  obferved  during  fome  time  in  ano.  They 
groan  much,  are  worfe  in  the  evening,  and  moftly  ly¬ 
ing  down.  I  hefe  fymptoms  continue  increafing  till 
the  feventh  day  from  the  invafion,  on  which  generally, 

though, 
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Difrafes.  though  fometimes  protrafled  till  the  ninth,  the  critia 
-  y -  or  turn  takes  place. 

If  after  the  leventh  day  from  the  invafion  (at  which 
time  a  crifis  may  be  expended),  the  eruptions,  boils,  or 
abfeeffts  •are  decreafed  in  bulk,  or  totally  difappear, 
without  having  broken  or  difcharged  outwardly,  or  an 
aggravation  of  the  fymptoms  already  mentioned,  with 
no  intermiffion  ;  it  may  be  affurtdly  pronounced,  that 
the  beat!  will  die. 

As  to  the  cure,  immediately  upon  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  diftemper,  the  beait  (hould  be  put  intofome 
place  where  it  mav  be  kept  clean,  warm,  and  as  free  as 
poffible  from  infeftious  fleams  of  other  beafts  in  the 
fame  condition.  The  beaft  mull  be  bled  in  proportion 
to  its  ftrength,  waffied  with  warm  water  and  vinegar, 
to  clear  the  hair  from  filth  and  infers,  and  rubbed 
every  morning  and  evening,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  a  dry  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  or  flraw,  to  promote 
perfpiration.  A  rowel  alfo  is  to  be  made  in  the  dew. 
lap,  which  is  to  be  dreffed  twice  every  day,  which 
rowel  is  alfo  to  be  kept  in  a  month  at  leaft  after  the 
recovery  of  the  beafl. 

Should  the  beaft  be  hot,  hang  down  his  head, 
breathe  with  difficulty  after  the  bleeding,  dung  hard, 
and  the  {kin  feel  tight  and  thick  ;  then  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  give  a  gentle,  cooling  purge  in  this  firft  ftage. 
When  the  beaft  has  voided  the  hardened  dung,  or  if 
it  (hould  not  have  wanted  purging,  the  following  drench 
is  to  be  given.  Take  of  madder-root,  three  ounces; 
of  turmeric  and  horfe-radifti-root,  each  one  ounce ;  of 
fenugreek- feeds,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ;  of  chamomile- 
flowers,  dried  leaves  of  feverfew,  rue,  and  fage,  of  each 
one  handful.  Boil  them  half  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of 
fmall  ale,  well  hopped,  to  three  quarts  ;  then  drain 
the  liquor,  and  give  the  beaft  three  pints  in  the  morning, 
and  tbe  remainder  in  the  evening.  No  dry  or  folid 
fodder  is  to  be  offered  till  tbe  beaft  chews  the  cud  a- 
gain.  Between  thefe  drenches  a  quart  or  two  of  didd¬ 
led  vinegar-whey  mud  be  given  frequently  in  the  dav, 
to  dilute  the  hard  fodder,  and  drengthen  the  coats  of 
the  flomach  ;  and  hay-water  may  be  alfo  given.  Great 
care  mud  be  taken,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  cleanfe 
the  mouth,  barbs,  and  nodrilsof  the  didempered  cattle, 
with  fome  abflerging  acidulated  liquor.  On  the  fourth 
day,  if  the  bead  be  heavy,  dull,  diivering,  no  pimples 
or  knots  arife,  and  a  purging  be  coming  on,  the  follow¬ 
ing  drench  mud  be  given  at  about  eight  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  repeated  three  or  four  nights,  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  contrayerva  root, 
chamomile  flowers  powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Venice  treacle,  fix  drachms:  Mix  all  thefe  in  three  pints 
of  vinegar- whey,  and  give  the  drench  lukewarm.  Let  a 
perfon  fit  up  all  night  with  the  beaft,  nrd  give  it  fre¬ 
quently  a  quart  of  vinegar  whey.  Venice  treacle  may 
alfij  be  ftrvieeable  ;  and  if  there  be  any  figns  of  morti¬ 
fication  from  the  dark  and  relaxed  appearance  of  t he 
mouth,  the  coldnefs  of  the  (kin,  the  black  fetid  dung, 
infenfibility ,  &e.  the  Peruvian  bark  mud  be  inflnntly 
given  every  four  or  fix  hours,  as  occafion  may  require, 
taking  the  ufual  medicines  in  the  intervals.  In  the  lad 
ftage,  let  the  fwellings  that  puff  up  the  (kin  be  opened 
and  digc fted ;  and  after  the  crifis  takes  place,  if  a 
fcouring  (hould  enfue,  it  is  not  to  be  haftily  ftopped, 
though  diligently  watched  and  redrained,  led  it 
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weaken  the  bead  too  much  ;  and  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  let  a  purge  of  rhubarb,  lenna,  &c.  be 
given.  Dr  Layard  advifes  to  let  the  bead  drink  wa¬ 
ter-gruel  lukewarm,  and  keep  it  on  dry  meat,  though 
fparingly  ;  and  at  night  to  give  an  ounce  of  electuary 
ot  diafcordium,  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  fmali  ale, 
warm.  But  if  after  the  crifis  the  bead  is  cultive,  and 
the  (kin  dry,  harffi,  and  tight  on  the  flefli ;  dunging  may 
be  procured  by  giving  in  the  evening  a  math  of  bran, 
with  a  handful  of  beans  bruifed,  and  an  ounce  of  Ep- 
fom  fait.  He  recommends,  however,  the  greatefl 
exadtnefs  in  obferving  when  the  crifis  is  over  ;  for  the 
lead  laxative  medicine,  or  opening  food,  at  the  height 
of  the  difeafe,  and  confequently  in  the  former  flages  of 
expulfion  and  maturation,  will  certainly  bring  on  a 
fcouring,  attended  with  fatal  confequences,  or  at  lead 
very  difficult  to  be  removed.  In  winter  time,  the  cat¬ 
tle,  upon  recovery,  fhould  not  be  turned  out  at  once  to 
the  paflure  grounds,  let  thefe  be  ever  fo  dry  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  fair  weather,  turning 
them  out  two  hours,  and  then  bringing  them  in  again, 
will  gradually  ufe  them  to  the  open  air.  In  fummer, 
morning  and  evening  will  be  the  mod  fuitable  times; 
for  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  cold,  may  bring  on  other 
diforders. 

“  A  farmer,  (fays  Dr  Layard),  lofl  ten  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  two  more  were  dying,  and  feven  others  ill, 
when  I  took  upon  me  the  direction  of  the  feven  which 
were  lad  fallen  ill.  By  the  preceding  treatment  five 
of  thele  recovered.  One  cow,  very  near  her  time,  of 
calving,  died  ;  and  the  fevtnth  was  certainly  loll  for 
want  of  obferving  the  due  time  of  the  crifis,  and  purg¬ 
ing  too  foon.” 

Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  Brockleffiy  and  Lay¬ 
ard,  of  the  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  this  deflruflive 
malady  ;  and  it  will  be  feen  that  their  accounts  differ 
no  more  than  what  may  be  expelled  from  two  different 
perfons  defcribing  a  fimilar  difeafe  that  occurred  at  two 
different  periods  ;  for  the  murrain  defcribed  by  Dr 
Brocklefby  appeared  in  the  years  1744  and  1745, 
while  that  of  which  Dr  Layard  has  given  an  account 
occurred  between  1750  and  1760. 

The  eaufes  and  nature  of  this  difeafe  have  not  been 
exaftly  afcertained.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  conntfled 
with  a  peculiar  date  of  the  atmofphere,  and  that  it  did 
not  originate  in  contagion.  Many  confidered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  eaufes  of  the  difeafe  to  be  previous  hard  winters, 
obftrufled  perfpiration,  worms  in  the  liver,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  food. 

Hard  winters  have  been  confidered  as  a  caufe  of  this 
difeafe,  becaufe  it  was  in  1710,  after  l he  hard  winter  in 
1709  that  the  great  mortality  among  the  cattle  was  ob- 
ferved  ;  and  becaufe  tbe  bard  winter  in  1740  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  contagion  in  1741,  which  fpread  over  the 
moft  part  of  Europe.  Not  to  mention  many  others, 
the  murrain  in  1768,  followed  immediately  after  a 
pretty  hard  winter  in  1767.  On  the  other  hand  Cam¬ 
per  remarks,  that  the  hard  winter  in  J  7  2 7  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  contagion  ;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  epidemic  does  not  neceffarily  depend  on  the 
feverity  or  miidnrfs  of  the  preceding  winter. 

It  was  attributed  by  many  to  obdrufled  perfpi¬ 
ration  ;  and  to  prevent  its  attac  k,  it  was  propofed  to 
cover  the  cattle  during  the  nights  of  autumn,  and  to 
make  them  flet-p  within  doors  during  the  fpring  nights. 

3X2  It 
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It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  if  this  reafoning 
were  true,  the  difeafe  ought  to  have  been  lefs  prevalent, 
or  ought  not  to  have  appeared  at  all,  in  thofe  provinces 
where,  for  the  fake  of  having  the  dung,  they  houfe  the 
cattle  at  night,  even  in  the  fummer  as  well  as  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn.  Befides  it  appears  that  the  con¬ 
tagion  was  not  known  at  Bern,  though  the  cattle  in 
that  diftridt  lay  all  night  in  the  field  whenever  the 
weather  would  permit. 

Camper  juftly  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  difeafe  origi¬ 
nating  from  worms. 

“  If  (fays  Camper),  you  demand  of  me  to  what  I 
attribute  the  firft  of  the  diftemper,  I  (hall  anlwer, 
as  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  all  naturalifts  would  do  in 
fimilar  cafes,  that  I  do  not  know  ;  that  the  fubject  is 
above  my  cnmprehenfion,  and  doubtlefs  above  that  of 
every  man*.” 

There  feems  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  complaint 
was  infectious,  and  that,  provided  proper  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  infection,  the  diftemper  would  not 
fpread.  The  means  propofed  by  Dr  Layard  and  fome 
other  medical  pradlitioners,  to  deftroy  the  contagion, 
was  to  bury  the  carcafes  of  the  infected  animals,  and  to 
{laughter  all  that  appeared  to  have  received  the  infec¬ 
tion.  Inoculation  was  propofed  by  fome,  as  a  means 
of  diminifhing  the  ravages  of  the  murrain  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  praCtifed  in  Denmark  with  confiderable 
fuccefs :  but  if  this  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  the  epi¬ 
zootic  difeafe  that  raged  in  Denmark  was  of  a  different 
nature  from  that  which  appeared  in  Britain,  and  on 
fome  parts  of  the  continent ;  as  inoculation  feems  to 
have  been  tried  in  thefe  places  without  effedV.  What 
probably  led  to  the  propofal  of  inoculation  was,  that 
the  difeafe  was  confidered  by  fome  as  exadfly  fimilar 
to  the  fmallpox  in  the  human  body.  This  opinion  was 
adopted  by  Dr  Layard,  and  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
the  boils  or  fuppurating  tumours  which  appeared  on  the 
bodies  of  molt  of  the  affedted  cattle  ;  but  thefe  tumours 
do  not  appear  to  be  fimilar  to  the  eruption  that  takes 
place  in  fmallpox,  but  rather  refemble  the  boils  or 
buboes  that  take  place  in  the  plague  and  fome  other 
highly  infeftious  fevers.  On  the  whole,  it  feems  to  us 
pretty  evident,  that  the  difeafe  is  of  the  nature  of 
putrid  fever,  and  we  have  therefore  ranked  it  under 
this  head. 

It  appears  from  Camper’s  works,  that  inoculation 
was  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  many  cafes  on 
the  continent,  that  a  great  number  of  cattle  was  faved 
by  it,  who  probably  could  not  have  been  recovered 
from  the  natural  difeafe.  The  advantages  attending 
inoculation  according  to  Camper  are, 

I  ft,  That  we  can  expofe  to  the  danger  of  contagion 
fuch  calves  and  heifers  only  as  are  of  a  moderate  price. 

2d,  That  the  heifers  pafs  through  the  difeafe  before 
they  take  the  bull,  and  confequently  before  they  are 
pregnant.  This  is  attended  with  more  advantages  than 
may  appear  at  firft  fight  •,  for  when  the  contagion  at¬ 
tacks  a  whole  herd,  all  at  once,  oxen,  calves,  heifers, 
and  cows  are  feized  without  diftindlion.  Such  cows  as 
are  pregnant  generally  flip  their  calf,  and  even  if  they 
(hould  perfeftly  recover,  their  womb  is  fo  difordered 
that  it  will  never  aftenvards  be  capable  of  retaining 
the  calf;  befide3,  that  afterwards  it  is  a  long  time  before 
they  come  in  heat,  fo  that  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to 
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keep  them  for  a  whole  year  without  deriving  from  them 
any  benefit,  except  he  fatten  them  for  the  butcher. 

If  the  fuccels  ot  inoculation,  as  well  as  the  certainty 
of  the  cattle  being  incapable  of  a  lecond  infection,  were 
fully  afcertained,  the  plan  of  inoculation  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  proper.  If  thefe  points  were  fully  elfabliftied, 
would  they  not,  however,  confiderably  militate  againft 
the  opinion  that  is  entertained  by  the  beft  writers  on 
the  fubjedt,  even  by  Camper  himfelf,  that  this  difeafe 
is  an  idiopathic  putrid  fever,  and  not  an  eruptive  com¬ 
plaint  like  the  fmallpox. 
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Confidering  the  difeafe  as  one  that  is  highly  contagi- Means  of 
ous.  every  method  ftiould  be  taken  to  check  the  pro-  checking- 
grefs  of  the  infection.  For  this  purpofe  the  houfes1*?6  cont*“ 
where  the  cattle  are  ftabled,  (hould  be  kept  perfedfly6 
clean,  and  well  ventilattd.  It  would  alfo  be  proper 
to  fumigate  thefe  places  twice  a  day  with  the  vapours 
of  fome  mineral  acid,  fuch  as  the  nitrous  or  muriatic 
acids,  as  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Johnftone, 

Guyton  Morveau,  and  Dr  Carmichael  Smith.  This 
fumigation  may  be  eafily  effedled  by  placing  pipkins 
of  warm  fand  in  various  parts  of  the  cattle-houfes,  and 
particularly  at  the  doors,  and  placing  on  the  fand  a 
cup  containing  common  fait  or  pounded  nitre,  on  which 
is  to  be  poured  a  fufticient  quantity  of  fulphuric  acid  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  ftirring  the  mafs  now  and  then  with  a 
glafs  rod,  to  promote  the  efcape  of  the  acid  vapours. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fubjedl  with  a  feries  of  que¬ 
ries  that  were  circulated  among  medical  men  on  the 
continent  by  the  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  for  the 
purpofe  of  gaining  every  neceffary  information  refpedl- 
ing  this  alarming  peftilence,  as  they  may  tend  todireft 
the  inquiries  of  thofe  who  (hall  in  future  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  the  diftemper. 

1.  What  is  the  fituation  of  the  country  in  which  the 
epidemic  appears,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  foil  ? 

2.  Of  what  quality  are  the  waters  which  the  cattle 
ufually  drink,  and  of  what  dimenfions  are  the  refer- 
voirs  that  contain  them  ? 

3.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  pafturage,  and  what 
are  the  plants  which  mod  conftantly  grow  in  the  paf- 
tures  ? 
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4.  Of  what  nature  is  the  fodder  and  the  grain  that 
are  given  to  the  cattle  within  doors  ? 

5.  Have  there  been  any  abundant  rains  or  inunda 
tions  ;  has  the  water  continued  for  a  long  time  on  the 
ground,  and  what  are  the  effedfs  it  has  produced  on 
the  fodder  ? 

6.  Or  has  there  on  the  contrary  been  any  great 
drought,  and  how  long  has  it  continued  ? 

7.  What  has  been  the  feafon  for  getting  in  the  hay^ 
and  for  harveft  ;  and  what  effect  does  the  feafon  feem 
to  have  had  on  the  hay  and  other  fodder  ? 

8.  What  circumftances  feem  to  have  rendered  it  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  cattle  to  work  ? 

9.  Has  the  diftemper  been  announced  by  any  pre¬ 
vious  fymptoms  ;  and  what  were  they  > 

10.  Did  the  difeafe  come  on  with  (hivering,  with 
coldnefs  of  the  horns  and  ears,  and  with  the  lofs  of  ap¬ 
petite  ? 

1 1 .  Did  the  heat  come  on  foon  after  the  cold  fit,  or 
was  it  not  preceded  by  a  cold  fit  ? 

12.  Do  the  animals  continue  lying,  without  being 
able  to  raife  themfelves  on  their  legs  ? 

13.  When 
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Difeafes.  13.  When  they  are  lying,  is  their  head  low,  or  how 
— «- y— -  do  they  hold  it  ? 

14.  Are  their  eyes  red,  watery,  and  hot  ? 

15.  Are  their  noftrils  dry,  or  dots  there  ooze  from 
them  a  mucous  matter? 

16.  Is  their  tongue  in  the  natural  Hate,  or  is  it  very 
red,  or  is  it  covered  with  a  yellow  or  brown  mucus  j  is 
it  moift  or  dry,  or  are  there  on  it  any  tubeicles  ? 

17.  Is  their  throat  inflamed,  or  are  there  on  it  any 
aphthous  crufts  ? 

18.  Is  the  animal  fatigued  with  a  cough,  and  is  this 
cough  very  frequent  ? 

19.  Do  the  flanks  heave  or  not  ? 

2G.  Does  the  animal  feem  to  feel  any  great  pain  when 
he  is  touched  in  the  flanks,  or  the  belly,  on  the  fpine, 
or  on  the  rump  ? 

21.  Are  there  any  puftules  or  tumours  on  the  furface 
of  the  body  ? 

22.  Is  the  hair  fmooth  or  flaring,  or  does  it  eafily 
come  off  when  the  fkin  is  curried,  or  even  when  the  body 
is  rubbed  with  a  wifp  of  ftraw? 

23.  Does  the  animal  feem  much  difordered,  or  does 
he  retufe  every  fort  of  drink  ? 

24.  Does  he  chew  the  cud  ? 

25.  Has  he  a  frequent  difcharge  of  urine,  and  what 
is  the  colour  and  coniiftence  of  it  ? 

26.  Has  he  a  difcharge  by  ftool  more  frequently  or 
lefs  than  ufual,  and  are  the  excrements  natural,  or  very 
dry  or  very  liquid  j  what  is  their  colour  and  odour,  and 
is  their  difcharge  preceded  or  accompanied  with  a  fre¬ 
quent  explofion  of  wind  ? 

27.  Are  there  to  be  obferved  any  little  convulfions 
below  the  Ikin,  efpecially  about  the  neck  ? 

28.  Is  the  belly  in  its  natural  ftate,  or  is  it  fwelled; 
is  it  foft,  or  hard  and  tenfe  ? 

29.  At  what  periods  do  thefe  feveral  circumftances 
take  place  ? 

30.  How  does  the  diftemper  terminate  5  what  are 
the  fymptoms  that  announce  a  healthy  termination,  and 
what  are  thofe  which  precede  death  ? 

31.  In  what  ftate  after  death  are  found  the  ftomachs, 
the  bowels,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
and  the  brain  ? 

32.  What  remedies  have  been  adminiftered  to  the  dif- 
eafed  beaft  ? 

33.  What  fenfible  effedls  have  thefe  remedies  pro¬ 
duced  ? 

34.  Laftly,  what  regimen  has  been  obferved  in  the 
-  convalefcent  ftate  ? 

Eruptive  1 'he  eruptive  difeafes  incident  to  domeftic  animals 

diUafes.  are  but  few,  when  compared  with  the  exanthemata 
that  take  place  in  the  human  body.  Many  fuch  dif¬ 
eafes  are,  however,  deferibed  by  veterinary  writers, 
efpecially  on  the  continent,  where  they  feem  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  than  among  us.  In  particular,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  the  fheep 
are  frequently  affected  with  an  eruptive  difeafe  that 
nearly  refembles  the  fmallpox  j  and,  like  this  difeafe 
in  the  human  fubjedf,  there  are  two  varieties  of  this 
affeflion,  a  dflinti  and  a  confluent.  A  very  particular 
account  of  this  diftafe,  as  it  occurred  at  Cauterets  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  in  France,  was 
drawn  up  by  M.  Tenon,  arid  communicated  by  him  to 
the  agricultural  fociety  at  Paris  3  and  a  tranllation  of  it 
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has  been  publiftied  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  for  May  Difeafes. 
1804,  from  which  we  have  taken  it.  — y~— j 

3.  Sheep-pox.  Claveau,  Fr. 
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This  diftemper,  which  at  Cauterets  is  called  the  Sheep- pox, 
fmallpox,  is  contagious  j  and  indiferiminately  attacks 
wedders,  ewts,  lambs,  and  goats,  more  efpecially  when, 
lbut  up  during  winter  in  confined  cots,  the  animals  are 
kept  very  hot.  It  is  a  very  Angular  circumllance,  that 
this  diftemper  ftiould  only  appear  at  Cautertts,  after 
intervals  ot  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  \  while 
in  Guienne,  and  the  Higher  Languedoc,  it  rages  every 
year.  Befides,  that  in  the  former  mountainous  tracts, 
the  weather  is  colder  than  in  the  plains  of  the  latter 
d  i  ft  riels,  the  fheep  of  the  Pyrenees  are  kept  more  apart 
trom  each  other  than  in  the  low  countries,  and  the 
different  flocks  are  much  lefs  liable  to  meet  together, 
or  to  pafs  through  the  fame  roads,  by  which  they 
are  not  nearly  fo  much  expofed  to  the  danger  of  in- 
fed!  ion. 

When  feized  with  this  diftemper,  the  fheep  become 
dull  and  weak,  and  they  loathe  their  food  j  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  and  gums,  are  fwelled  ;  and  hard  white  tu¬ 
mours  appear  in  the  groins  and  under  the  joint  of  the 
fhoulder.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  appearance  of 
thefe  tumours,  pimples  break  out  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  At  firft,  thefe  are  fituated  on  the  naked 
fkin  between  the  thighs,  and  on  the  places  where  the 
wool  is  fhort  and  fcanty  •,  afterwards,  they  break  out 
about  the  head,  and  fuccefilvely  over  the  whole  body, 
even  on  the  eye-lids,  ears  and  throat.  In  this  ftage 
of  the  difeafe  the  animal  fwallow's  with  pain,  being 
obliged  to  hold  back  the  head,  and  to  ftretch  out  the 
neck  for  the  purpofe,  and  it  breathes  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty.  As  the  difeafe  goes  on,  the  pimples  enlarge, 
and  become  inflamed,  particularly  at  their  bafes  ;  they 
fuppurate  and  burft  j  the  matter  which  runs  out 
mixes  with  the  wool,  and  mats  along  with  it  into 
hard  lumps,  but  afterwards  dries  and  falls  to  powder  j 
the  wool  falls  off  in  locks  $  and  even  the  fcarf  fkin 
peels  off  in  large  pieces,  which  are  full  of  holes.  When 
the  diftemper  begins  to  abate,  the  fheep  rub  themfelvea 
on  the  polls  of  the  racks,  or  any  other  hard  fubftance 
which  comes  in  their  way  ;  and  by  this  means  the 
wool,  along  with  the  loofe  fkin  and  dried  pus,  are  rub¬ 
bed  off.  If  proper  precautions  were  not  employed,  this 
would  infallibly  fprt  ad  the  contagion  by  infedling  any 
other  fheep  that  might  be  brought  into  the  fame  cots: 
but,  on  purpofe  to  dtftroy  the  infeclion,  new  cribs  are 
either  fubllituted  for  the  old  ones,  which  are  pulled 
down  and  burnt,  or  elfe  the  infedled  cribs  are  wafhed 
with  cream  of  lime,  and  the  cots  are  thoroughly  fu¬ 
migated  with  burning  juniper  and  other  aromatic 
plants. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  diforder.  In  fom« 
of  thefe  the  eruption  of  puftules  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete  as  above  deferibed  j  fometimes  the  pimples  grow 
black,  and  dry  up  without  coming  to  fuppuration  j  at 
other  times  the  difeafe  is  of  a  complicated  nature.  But 
as  the  diforder  only  appears  at  diftant  periods  among 
the  fheep  at  Cauterets,  we  are  not  to  expert  very  full 
information  concerning  its  various  degrees  from  the 
lhepherds  of  that  diflrid  ;  neither  have  they  any  de¬ 
cided  experience  of  the  cffedls  of  fulphur,  or  fetons,  or 
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Oifeafes.  of  blifters,  in  the- :  cure  of  this  diftemper.  Blitters 
"V— — are  faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  effed  upon  the  Ikins  of 
Iheep. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  flefh  of  fuch  Cheep,  as  have  died 
of  this  diforder,  is  very  unwholefome,  has  a  very  bad 
tafte,  and  is  even  dangerous  to  eat  ;  and- they  add,  that 
■when  dogs  happen  to  feed  on  it,  they  catch  the  difeafe, 
and  fpread  it  by  infection.  Three  cats,  by  eating  this 
food,  bad  their  heads  affeded  with  an  eruption  of  puf- 
tules,  by  which  they  were  fir  ft:  blinded,  and  afterwards 
loft  their  lives.  Hence  the  neceftlty  of  the  precaution 
which  is  taken  at  Cauterets  to  bury  deeply  the  earcafes 
of  fheep  which  die  of  this  difeafe. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  fays  M.  Tenon,  at  a  butcher’s 
in  Paris,  to  examine  fome  (beep  which  had  died  of  this 
diforder.  The  fkins  were  covered  with  fuppurated  pu- 
ftules,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane,  and  the  fat  in  their  neighbourhood  was  affedtd 
fora  confiderable  diftance  all  round,  being  browner  and 
firmer  than  the  ordinary  fat  ;  and  this  alteration  pene¬ 
trated  even  to  the  flefh. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cauterets  affirm,  that  thefe  pu- 
ftules  are  found  on  the  liver  and  other  internal  parts  of 
the  body. 

M.  Tenon  made  every  poflible  inquiry  to  learn  whether 
•this  difeafe  wasever  communicated  from  the  fheep  toman- 
kind,  but  he  could  learn  no  inftances  of  fuch  infedion  : 
it  is  believed,  however,  in  Languedoc,  that  it  is  com¬ 
municated  from  fheep  to  rabbits.  He  could  not  learn 
whether  the  fheep  were  ever  affeded  a  fecond  time 
with  the  fame  diforder;  but  we  cannot  exped  informa¬ 
tion  at  Cauterets  on  this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  fince  the 
difeafe  only  appears  there  for  a  fingle  feafon,  after  in¬ 
tervals  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  while  the 
Iheep  live  but  eight,  or  at  moll,  ten  years  ;  fo  that  any 
of  them,  which  have  once  been  difeafed,  cannot  be  alive 
when  the  next  period  of  contagion  comes  round. 

Whenever  the  diforder  appears  in  the  flock,  the  in- 
feded  animals  are  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  fhut  up 
in  warm  cots,  having  plenty  of  wheat  or  barley  ftraw 
given  them  for  litter  ;  they  are  fed  with  hay  and  after- 
math  which  have  been  made  on  a  dry  field,  with  a 
little  fait,  and  are  allowed  lukewarm  water  for  drink. 

In  the  flat  country  at  Tarbes,  which  is  ten  leagues 
diftant  from  Cauterets,  and  confiderably  warmer  than 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  where  this  diflemper  is  much 
more  frequent,  a  different  method  of  treatment  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  blood  is  drawn 
by  cutting  the  ear  ;  the  cots  are  fumigated  for  five  or 
fix  fucceffive  days,  by  burning  aromatic  and  ftrong 
fmelling  herbs,  preferring  the  dried  Hems  of  garlic  for 
this  purpofe  ;  thefe  are  burnt  on  a  large  ltone  in  the 
middle  of  the  cot,  while  all  the  vent  holes  are  careful¬ 
ly  flopped,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  fmoke 
from  efcaping.  The  ftiepherds  of  Tarbes  have  great 
confidence  in  the  beneficial  effeds  of  fumigating  with 
garlic  fleams,  which  occafions  a  great  difeharge  from 
the  noflrils,  efpecially  in.  fuch  cafes  of  the  difeafe  as 
are  complicated  with  catarrhal  diforders,  and  with  the 
flaggers  or  vertigo. 

At  Bellegarde,  near  Aucb,  they  give  to  each  bead 
a  double  handful  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  which  they 
allege  i=  a  moft  effectual  cure,  and  fer.ves  excellently  for 
preventing  the  attacks  of  the  difeafe. 
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When,  at  Cauterets,  the  diforder  begins  to  abate,  ni(Vaf« 
whatever  be  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  animals  are  — y~“ 
dipt,  on  purpofe  to  aflift  the  drying  of  the  puitules, 
and  to  favour  the  growth  of  a  new  fleece.  Alter  this 
the  fheep  fatten  very  quickly  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  the  fleece  which  immediately  lucceeds  this 
dileaie  is  finer  and  more  filky  than  any  former  or  future 
fleece  on  the  fame  beafts. 

Formerly  this  difeafe  made  great  ravages  among  tli* 
fheep  at  Carcaffone,  till  a  method  was  fallen  on  to  in¬ 
oculate  the  difeafe.  M.  Tenon  learned  this  lad  in 

1762  from  Dr  French,  an  Irifh  phyfician,  who  Jived 
in  I.anguedoc  for  feveral  years  ;  but  it  was  not  till 

1763  that  he  receivtd  particular  information  on  this 
curious  fubjed  from  M.  Berra,  mayor  of  Carcaffone,  to 
whom  he  had  written  for  information,  and  who  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  memoir  on  the  difeaiesof  theepin  that  part 
of  the  country.  From  this  memoir  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  inoculating  the  fheep- pox  is  extraded. 

“  The  feigneur  of  Maux,  in  the  diocefe  of  Nar- 
bonne  is  the  firft,  and  almoft  the  only  peribn  who  has 
pradifed  inoculating  the  fmallpox  on  his  flocks  ;  and 
having  been  fuecelsful  during  ten  years  experience  of 
the  pradiee,  his  widow  has  ever  fince  continued  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example. 

“In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer  is  pall,  and  before  there  is  any  danger  of  very  cold 
weather;  while  the  paftures  aie  ftill  in  good  order,  and 
the  lambs,  which  are  now  fix  or  feven  months  old,  are 
ftrong  enough  for  withflanding  the  force  of  the  difeafe, 
this  feafon  is  chofen  as  the  fitteft  for  communicating  the 
fmallpox  to  the  fheep.  For  this  purpofe  the  frefh  Ikin 
of  a  fheep,  either  ewe,  wedder,  or  lamb,  which  has  died 
of  the  dileafe,  or,  inftead  of  that,  one  taken  from  a 
fheep  which  has  been  killed  while  affeded  by  it,  is 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  cot.  Into  this  cot  all  the 
young  fheep  of  the  year  are  driven,  and  they  volunta¬ 
rily  rub  and  roll  themfelves  on  the  difeafed  fkin.  Very 
foon  afterwards  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  begin  to 
appear  ;  they  have  a  dull  and  heavy  appearance,  hold 
down  their  heads,  are  fome  what  fevered,  and  loathe 
their  food.  On  purpofe  to  aid  the  eruption  of  the  pu- 
ftules,  bread  dipt  in  wine  is  given  to  the  fheep  ;  they 
are  anxioufly  preferved  from  being  expofed  to  great 
heat  or  great  cold,  and  particularly  from  rain.  By 
thefe  precautions  they  fpeedily  recover,  and  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  even  one  dies  out  of  a  flock  of  three 
hundred. 

Although  the  diforder  has  often  fpread  over  the  dif- 
trids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eftate  where  this 
pradice  prevails,  there  has  been  no  inftance  of  a  fingle 
fheep,  after  undergoing  the  above  deferibed  operation, 
having  been  infeded  a  fecond  time.  It  ought  to  have 
been  noticed,  that  the  inoculated  flock  is  carefully  pre¬ 
vented  from  mixing  with  any  other  fheep,  by  keeping 
it  in  a  feparate  cot,  and  on  a  particular  paflure,  the 
other  fhepherds  being  forbidden  to  ufe  either  fur  the 
flocks  under  their  charge.  By  thefe  precautions,  the 
difeafe  is  prevented  from  fpreading,  and  fuel)  proprietors 
as  do  not  uifli  to  have  their  fheep  artificially  infeded, 
have  themfelves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  avoid  the  place 
where  the  difeafed  fheep  are  kept.  Since  this  pradiee 
has  been  followed,  it  has  been  obferved  that  the  dif¬ 
order  has  not  returned  fo  frequently,  but  that  it  has  not 

proved 
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Di'fnfes.  pr°vgd  in  the  leaf!  degree  deftru&ive  to  the  flocks  which 
have  not  been  inoculated. 

M.  Berra  add',  that  the  lambs  never  lofe  their 
■wool  under  the  inltance  of  the  inoculated  diforder,  and 
that  their  fleeces  are  equally  good  in  every  refpeCt  with 
thofe  of  the  uninfected,  fo  that  no  difference  can  be 
perceived  *. 

This  difeafe  was  once  pretty  common  in  Britain,  but 
is  now  fcarcely  known  among  us.  It  is,  however,  juft- 
ly  apprehended,  that  importation  of  theepfrom  the  con¬ 
tinent  may  again  introduce  it  ;  and  Sir  Jofeph  Banks 
has  taken  much  pains  to  caution  the  public  againlt  the 
danger  of  fuch  an  introduction. 

4.  Cow-pox,  or  Kine-vox.  Vaccina. 
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Cow-pox.  A  greater  bltfling  was  never  procured  to  mankind 
than  what  has  been  already  derived,  and  will,  we  truft, 
be  ultimately  derived,  from  the  invaluable  difcovery  of 
the  inoculated  cow-pox,  in  preventing  the  perfon  who 
has  received  it  from  being  afterwards  liable  to  variolous 
contagion.  For  this  bltfling  we  are  certainly  indebted 
to  the  labours  and  experiments  of  Dr  Edward  Jenner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difeafe  was  known  many 
years  ago  in  fome  of  our  principal  dairy  dillriets ;  but 
Dr  Jenner  has  all  the  merit  of  having  extenlivtly  cir¬ 
culated  the  difcovery,  and  of  having  firft  applied  it  to 
thofe  valuable  purpofes  to  which  an  almoll  univerfal 
experience  has  (hown  it  to  be  well  adapted. 

The  fymptoms  and  origin  of  this  difeafe  among!! 
cows,  have  been  briefly  defcribed  by  Dr  Jenner  in  his 
publications  on  the  fubjecl.  The  fir  If  of  thefe  appeared 
in  1798,  while  Dr  Jenner  was  praftifing  in  Berkely  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fre¬ 
quently  feeing  the  difeafe. 

“  In  this  dairy  country,  (fays  Dr  Jenner)  a  great 
number  of  cows  are  kept,  and  the  office  of  milking  is 
performed  indifcriminately  by  men  and  maid  fervants. 
One  of  the  former  having  been  appointed  to  apply  dref- 
fings  to  the  heels  of  a  horfe  afFeCicd  with  the  greafe  ; 
and  not  paying  due  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  im  autioully 
bears  his  part  in  milking  the  cows  with  fome  particles 
of  the  infectious  matter  adhering  to  his  fingers.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  commonly  happens  that  a  difeafe  is 
communicated  to  the  cows,  and  from  the  cows  to  the 
dairy  maids,  which  fpreads  through  the  farm,  until 
molt  of  the  cattle  and  domeflics  feel  its  unpleafant  con- 
lequtnces.  T  h is  difeafe  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
cow-pox.  It  appears  on  the  nipples  of  the  cows  in  the 
form  of  irregular  pultules.  At  their  firll  appearance 
they  are  commonly  of  a  paliffi  blue,  or  rather  of  a  co¬ 
lour  fomewhat  approaching  to  livid,  and  are  furrounded 
by  an  eryfipelatous  inflammation.  Thefe  pultules,  un- 
kfs  a  timely  remedy  be  applied,  frequently  degenerate 
into  phagedenic  ulcers,  which  prove  extremely  trouble- 
fome.  The  animals  become  indifpofed,  and  the  fecre- 
l‘on  m‘‘k  ‘s  mut'1  hfltned  +.”  * 
p.  ^  1  here  fometimes  appears  another  kind  of  eruption  on 

the  udder  of  the  cow,  which  on  a  fuperficial  view  may 
be  miflaken  for  cow-pox.  It  confilts  of  a  number  of  white 
blitters  on  the  nipples,  and  thefe  blilters  are  filled  with 
a  whitifli  frrous  fluid.  They  are  to  be  diftinguiflu  d 
from  the  puflules  that  take  place  in  the  cow-pox,  by 
their  not  having  the  blueifh  colour  of  the  latter,  and 
by  their  never  eating  into  the  fltffiy  parts,  being  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  Ikin,  and  ending  in  fcabs.  This  eruption  alfo 


appears  to  be  infectious,  but  not  nearly  in  fo  great  a  de¬ 
gree  as  the  true  cow-pox. 

Dr  Jenner  confiders  this  fpurious  eruption  as  being 
chiefly  produced  by  the  tranfition  which  is  made  by 
the  cow,  in  the  fpring,  from  a  poor  diet  to  one  that  is 
more  nourilhing,  by  which  the  udder  at  this  feafon  be¬ 
comes  more  than  ufually  vafcular  for  the  fupply  of  milk. 

There  is,  however,  another  fort  of  inflammation  and  puf- 
tules,  which  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  all  the  dairy 
counties  in  the  weft  of  England.  A  cow  intended  to 
be  expofed  for  fale,  and  having  naturally  a  frnall  udder, 
is  for  a  day  or  two  previoufly  neither  milked  by  the 
milker,  nor  is  her  calf  fuffered  to  have  accefs  to  her;  thus 
the  miik  is  preternaturally  accumulated,  and  the  udder 
and  nipple  become  greatly  diftended.  The  confequences 
frequently  are  inflammation  and  puftular  eruption. 

As  the  eruption  of  the  cow-pox  difappears  in  a  few 
days,  little  more  is  required  than  to  keep  the  teats  clean, 
and  handle  them  as  carefully  as  pnffible  during  milking.  471? 

The  faCt  of  cow-pox  originating  from  the  matter  ofOriginates 
greafe ,  or  of  the  latter  being  capable  of  producing  the'n  Srea^e'' 
former,  was,  we  believe,  firft  difeovered  by  Dr  Jenner ; 
but  the  opinion  was  for  fome  time  confidered  as  fallaci¬ 
ous.  Many  unfuccefsful  attempts  were  made  by  Dr 
Woodville  and  by  Mr  Coleman  to  produce  cow-pox  by 
inoculating  the  udders  of  cows  with  matter  from  greafy 
heels.  Some  experiments  made  by  Mr  Simmons 
tended  ft  ill  farther  to  difprove  Dr  Jenner’s  opinion. 

But  about  five  years  ago,  Dr  John  Loy  publifhed  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  in  which  he  has  related  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himfelf,  with  a  view  to  determine  this 
controverted  point.  He  was  led  to  make  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  from  fome  cafes  that  fell  under  his  obfervation,  of 
a  difeafe  very  fimilar  to  the  cow-pox  appearing  on  per- 
fons  who  muft  certainly  have  derived  it  from  the  matter 
of  greafe.  Dr  Loy’s  experiments  fully  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Jenner,  and  proved  that  the  matter  of 
greafe  would,  by  inoculation,  produce  in  the  human 
body  a  difeafe  exactly  refembling  cow-pox,  and  like  it 
capable  of  protecting  the  inoculated  perfon  from  an  in- 
vafion  of  the  fmallpox.  Dr  Loy  alfo  proved,  that  in 
time  cafes,  the  cow-pox  might  be  produced  in  cows  by 
the  immediate  application  of  the  matter  of  greafe,  but 
that  this  experiment  did  not  fucceed  unlefs  the  horf» 
had  alfo  a  general  affeftion  of  the  fyftem.  This  ltd  Dr 
Loy  to  fuppofe  that  there  exift  two  fpecies  of  greafe,  the 
one  merely  a  local  affeflion,  tlie  other  a  general  affec-  *7 oy't  a* 
tion  of  the  fyftem*.  count  of 

The  reafons  that  induced  Dr  Jenner  to  fuppofe  that  F.xperi- 
cow-pox  originates  in  greafe  are  thus  Hated  by  himfelf,  me"ts  on 
in  his  fecond  publication  on  the  fubjeft  of  cow-pox. 

Firft,  He  conceived  greafe  to  be  the  fource  of  cow-  J  . 
pox,  from  obferving  that  where  the  cow-pox  had  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  dairies  in  Gloucefterlhire  (unlefs  it 
could  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  an  infcCted  cow 
or  fervant),  it  had  been  preceded  at  the  farm  by  a  horfe 
labouring  under  greafe,  which  horfe  had  been  attended 
by  florae  of  the  milkers. 

Secondly,  From  its  being  a  popular  opinion  through 
that  dairy  country,  and  from  its  being  infilled  on  by 
thofe  who  there  attend  fick  cattle. 

Thirdly,  From  the  total  abfence  of  the  difeafe  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  (as  the  doCtor  was  informed  from 
the  bell  authority)  where  the  men  fervants  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  iu  the  dairies. 


Fourthly, 
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Qtfeafes.  Fourthly,  From  having  obferVed  that  morbid  matter 
*'  •  •  ~  generated  by  the  horle,  frequentiy  communicates  in  a 

eafual  way,  a  difeafe  to  the  human  fubjedl  fo  like  the 
cow-pox,  that  in  many  cafes  it  would  be  difficult  to 
nark  the  difhntiion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation  is  well  illulf rated  by  the 
above  experiments  of  Dr  Loy. 

Fifthly,  From  his  being  induced  to  believe  from  ex¬ 
periments,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  had  been  tlius  infedt- 
ed  by  the  horfe,  refilled  the  fmallpox. 

Sixthly,  From  the  progrefs  and  general  appearance 
of  a  pulfule  on  the  arm  of  a  boy  whom  he  inoculated 
with  matter  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  man  that  had 
@  Jenner'i  been  infedfed  by  a  horfe,  and  from  the  fimilarity  to  the 
further  Ob-  cow-pox,  of  the  general  conff  itutional  fymptoms  which 
fervations,  followed*. 

-P-  ai« 

„  5.  Le  Louvet. 
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Le  Louvet.  Continental  writers  defcribe  a  variety  of  eruptions 
under  the  general  name  of  chtirbon ,  ex  carbuncle,  which 
affefl  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  have  received  dif¬ 
ferent  names  according  to  the  part  which  they  attack. 
\Ve  fhall  here  only  notice  one  of  thefe  which  iaged 
epidemically  about  the  middle  of  the  laff  century  in 
Switzerland,  where  it  is  called  !e  Louvet. 

It  affected  both  cattle  and  horle Sj  but  feems  to  have 
been  attended  with  different  fymptoms  in  each.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Reynier,  a  phyfician  at  Laufanne,  who 
publilhed  an  account  of  the  didemperj  when  an  ox  is 
feized  with  it,  he  fuddenly  lofes  his  flrength,  trembles, 
feems  defirous  of  lying  condantly  on  the  ground, 
•whence  he  feldom  moves  except  to  refrefh  himfelf  •,  he 
carries  his  head  low,  and  his  ears  douching  ;  he  is  fad, 
and  moans  ;  his  eyes  red,  his  fkin  very  hot  and  dry, 
and  his  breathing  frequent  and  difficult.  When  the 
difeafe  h  as  made  fome  progrefs,  expiration  is  always 
followed  with  a  confiderable  depreffion  of  the  llanks  •, 
there  is  a  frequent  cough  ;  the  breath  is  very  fetid  ; 
the  heart  and  arteries  beat  violently  ;  the  tongue  and 
palate  are  dry  and  become  blackiffi  •,  the  animal  lofes 
his  appetite  and  ceafes  to  chew  the  cud  ;  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  thirff  ;  the  urine  is  fcanty,  reddiffi,  and  the 
excrement  bard  and  blackidi  towards  the  beginning-  of 
the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  limpid  and  bloody.  Cows 
Jofe  their  milk.  On  moil  of  the  animals  inflammatory 
tumours  are  produced,  which  appear  fometimes  on  the 
cheft,  fometimes  on  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  on 
the  belly  ;  at  others  on  the  udder,  and  the  parts  of  ge¬ 
neration.  At  other  times  they  entirely  cover  the  ikin 
in  pimples,  like  thofe  of  the  mange  or  fcab. 

All  thefe  fymptoms  do  not  often  appear  on  the  fame 
fubjefl  •,  but  in  proportion  as  more  of  them  occur,  the 
difeafe  is  the  more  fatal.  In  general,  death  takes 
place  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  fymptoms  are  vio¬ 
lent  ;  if  they  pafs  the  fourth  day,  and  are  not  worfe  on 
the  feventh,  their  recovery  is  pretty  certain,  though 
they  are  often  not  convalefcent  before  the  fifteenth 
day. 

When  the  urine  is  turbid,  and  depofits.a  whitiffi  fe- 
diment  ;  when  the  excrements  are  more  abundant  than 
in  the  natural  {late,  moift  and  not  very  ©ffenfive  ;  when 
the  fkin  is  black  and  relaxed,  the  pimples  filled  with 
whitiffi  matter,  the  third  alleviated  ;  when  the  appetite 
and  rumination  returns,  and  when  the  puftules  begin 
to  dry  up,  a  perfeft  recovery  may.  be  expedted  :  but  on 
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the  contrary,  when  there  is  much  fuelling  of  the  belly,  oifeafo. 
when  the  animals  moan  much,  when  there  appear  great 
debility,  trembling,  convulfinns,  retention  of  urine,  diar¬ 
rhea  or  dyfentery,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  looked  fur. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  filch  animals  as  die  of  this 
difeafe,  there  appear  on  the  Ikin  numerous  black  tu¬ 
mours,  full  of  yellow  ferous  fluid  that  effervefees  with 
acids  ;  the  muffles  are  livid,  foft  and  flaccid  ;  the  lung* 
walled,  full  of  tubercles  and  little  ulcers,  efpecially  on 
thofe  animals  which  died  on  the  fourth  day.  The  flo- 
mach  and  bowels  are  belet  with  red  tumours,  full  of  a 
tenacious  clammy  fluid. 

M.  Reynier  confiders  the  predifpofing  caufes  of  this 
difeafe  to  be  the  bad  quality  of  the  water  which  the 
beafls  drank,  the.  corrupted  Hate  of  their  food,  txcef- 
five  fatigue,  low  and  ill-aired  liables,  deficiency  of  her¬ 
bage,  and  tempeftuous  weather.  Like  many  other 
medical  men  of  his  time,  he  held  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  to  eonfitl  in  an  alkalefcent  Hate  of  the 
blood.  The  method  of  cure  confided  in  giving  drenches 
of  emollient  decodlions,  clytlers  of  the  fame  fubdances, 
with  nitre  and  vinegar  mixed  with  honey;  and  towards 
the  latter  llage  of  the  difeafe,  the  Peruvian  bark  and 
camphor  were  adminidered.  This  was  a  very  innocent 
and  gentle  treatment,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  fo  many 
of  the  cattle  died. 

6.  Strangles. 

The  difeafe  called  Jlrangles  in  horfes,  is  confidered  Strangles, 
by  Mr  Blaine  a«  a  fptcific  fever,  accompanied  with  a 
difpolition  to  inflammation  in  the  glands  of  the  head  and 
throat.  It  mod  commonly  attacks  horfes  betwixt  four 
and  fix  years  of  age,  though  it  may  occur  at  any  period 
before  fix  ;  but  rarely  appears  after  that  age.  Young 
horles  are  mod  fuhjeifl  to  it  when  fir  ft  brought  to  labour, 
and  put  on  the  nourilhing  diet  of  the  liable,  though  Mr 
Lawrence  has  feen  it  in  unbroken  colts  in  the  field.  It 
feems  that  few  horfes  efcape  having  it  once  in  their  life. 

It  commences  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever  ; 
the  breath  is  hot,  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  languid,  the 
horfe  thrufts  out  his  nofe,  has  a  hoarfe  cough,  and  la¬ 
bours  under  fome  difficulty  in  (wallowing.  There  foon 
appears  a  fuelling  between  the  jaws,  or  on  the  infide 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  ufually  extends  to  the  parotid 
glands.  Thefe  Arellings,  if  left  to  themfelves,  go  on 
to  fuppuration  ;  and  about  the  fifth  or  fixth  day  they 
break  and  difeharge  a  confiderable  quantity  of  matter  ; 
but  fometimes  the  heat,  hardnefs,  and  I  welling  of  the 
glands  continue  for  a  long  time.  Thefe  fymptoms  are 
ufually  attended  with  a  running  at  the  nofe,  which  is 
confidered  as  a  favourable  fign. 

This  complaint  is  feldom  dangerous,  though  now  and 
then  there  is  fome  ri Ik  of  fuffocation,  and  fometimes  it 
degenerates  into  glanders.  Of  this  Mr  Lawrence  lias 
feen  feveral  indances.  It  appears  to  be  contagious,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  inoculation,  which  has  induced 
us  to  confider  it  among  the  febrile  eruptions. 

T  he  writers  on  farriery  have  drangely  differed  with 
refpedl  to  the  nature  of  this  affeiflion.  The  elder 
Lafoffe  confidered  it  as  analogous  to  the  fmallpox  ; 
Bracken,  as  a  fpecies  of  cynanche,  or  quin fey ;  and  it 
certainly  nearly  refembles  the  r ynanche  parotidea ,  or 
mumps.  Others  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  like  the  chicken- 
pox,  or  meafles. 

It  is  not  agreed  on  whether  it  is  better  to  check  the 
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Difeafes.  inflammation  of  the  glands,  or  to  encourage  their  fup- 
puration.  Mr  Blaine  recommends  the  former  plan, 
which  is  beft  effeCted  by  bleeding,  purging,  and  the  ufe 
of  diuretics;  while  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  is  applied 
to  the  fwelling  externally  ;  but  if  the  fwellings  continue 
hard  and  hot,  it  will  be  proper  to  encourage  fuppura- 
tion  by  the  frequent  application  of  warm  poultices.  If 
there  is  much  forenefs  and  fwelling  of  the  throat,  a 
large  blitter  (hould  be  applied  to  it.  If  there  is  much 
fever,  nitre  or  emetic  tartar  may  be  added  to  the 
horfe’s  water  ;  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  him  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  form  of  a  ball  or  diench.  He  may  have 
frequent  warm  maflies  ;  and  to  encourage  the  running 
at  the  nofe,  there  {hould  be  hung  to  it  a  bag  contain¬ 
ing  a  warm  mafh,  which  fhould  be  frequently  renewed. 
The  horfe’s  head  (hould  be  kept  warm,  and  currents  of 
cold  air  (hould  be  avoided.  When  the  tumours  break, 
the  difcharge  (hould  be  affifted  by  enlarging  the  open¬ 
ing  and  applying  warm  poultices,  and  the  ulcers  may 
be  dreffed  with  the  common  digeftive  ointment.  If  the 
difcharge  proceeds  by  the  mouth,  the  parts  (hould  be 
frequently  wa(hed  with  vinegar  and  water  fweelened 
with  honey. 


.  c.  Grease.  Eaux  aux  Jambes,  Fr.  Greafy  heels. 

4§  I  ^ 

Create.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  lall  fe&ion,  N°  423.  we 

made  a  few  obfervations  on  fwelling  of  the  legs,  and 
we  remarked  that  this  complaint  often  terminated  in 

greafe. 

Greafe  is  a  complaint  that  is  extremely  common 
among  horfes,  to  whom  it  is  peculiar,  not  being  known 
to  affeCt  any  other  fpecies  of  animals,  or  at  lead  there 
is  no  other  animal  in  whom  that  peculiar  fecretion 
which  conftitutes  the  matter  of  greafe  in  horfes  is 
found  to  take  place.  There  appears  to  be  two  varieties 
of  greafe,  the  one  a  mere  local  affeCtion,  the  other  a 
more  general  affeCtion  of  the  fyftem  attended  with 
fever. 

The  complaint  firft  appears  by  a  flight  fwelling  about 
the  coronet  and  pattern,  fometimes  accompanied  with 
pain  or  itching,  fo  that  the  horfe  rubs  his  feet  againft 
each  other,  or  (lamps  and  drifts  himfelf  from  fide  to 
fide.  On  feeling  the  fwelled  part,  it  is  commonly  found 
much  hotter  than  ufual,  and  is  evidently  red  and  in¬ 
flamed.  Very  foon  there  may  be  perceived  an  oozing 
through  the  (kin,  of  a  yellowifh  fluid  that  is  very  offen- 
five,  and  of  an  unCtuous  greafy  feel.  This  (welling  gra¬ 
dually  extends  up  the  canon  towards  the  knee,  and 
when  the  horfe  is  taken  out  to  work,  he  appears  ttiff  and 
lame,  till  he  becomes  heated  ;  and  when  he  returns  from 
work,  the  leg  appears  hot  and  inflamed.  The  fwelling 
and  oozing  of  fetid  greafy  fluid  gradually  increafe  till 
cracks  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  (kin  about 
the  heels,  tbe  hairs  about  thefe  parts  fall  off,  and  the 
(kin  below  appears  puffy,  of  a  whitifh  or  livid  colour  ; 
and  on  it  are  generally  feen  little  bladders,  from  which 
a  matter  of  the  fame  kind  as  what  we  have  defcribed 
oozes  out.  Thefe  veficles  foon  become  ulcers,  and  the 
matter  they  contain  affumes  the  appearance  of  pus, 
which  irritates  and  inflames  the  neighbouring  parts, 
fretting  and  excoriating  the  (kin.  Generally  n  number 
of  red  granulations  or  excrefcencts  appear  within  the 
ulcers,  and  from  their  form  arc  commonly  called  gra/w  ; 
and  if  the  complaint  continues  long,  the  hoof  becomes 
fungous,  or  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  foft  fpongv 
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horn.  If  the  complaint  be  negleCted,  the  ulceration  of  Difesfe*. 
the  part  increafes,  and  extends  even  to  the  bones,  which  — — v— 
become  foft,  fpongy,  and  at  laft  carious. 

In  what  is  called  the  confirmed  date  of  greafe,  the 
attested  parts  are  exquifitely  fenfible,  and  they  bleed 
on  the  flighted  touch,  and  there  are  commonly  produ¬ 
ced  a  number  of  horny  excrefcences  about  the  fetlock. 

The  hair  (lands  ereCl,  and  tbe  horfe  becomes  lean, 
weak,  and  exceflively  irritable. 

Such  are  the  general  appearances  and  progrefs  of 
greafe;  but  there  are  often  fome  little  varieties  in  both. 
Sometimes  the  cracks  appear  very  early  in  the  difeafe, 
and  fometimes  there  is  confiderable  fever;  but  whether 
this  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  veficles,  or  is  occa- 
fioned  only  by  the  pain  and  irritation  that  accompany 
the  complaint,  we  are  uncertain.  It  (hould  feem,  from 
the  obfervations  of  Dr  Loy  and  others,  that  a  fever, 
fuch  as  accompanies  eruptive  difeafes,  frequently  at¬ 
tends  greafe  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  as  we  have  faid,  it  is  to 
be  confidered  as  a  general  affedlion.  It  is  defcribed  as 
fuch  by  Huzard,  and  other  continental  writers  ;  and 
they  even  fpeak  of  the  appeaiances  that  have  been  found 
on  diffedlion  of  horfes  that  have  died  when  affeCted  with 
this  complaint,  of  the  repercuflion  of  the  eruption  from 
cold,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
fever  may  be  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  parts,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  horfe  is  obliged  to  work.  It  may  take 
place  in  any  of  the  legs,  but  is  more  common  in  the 
hind  legs. 

Such  horfes  as  have  round  flettiy  legs,  fuch  as  have 
white  hair  upon  their  legs,  and  in  general,  fuch  horfes 
as  are  weak  and  phlegmatic,  are  more  fubjeft  than 
others  to  greafe. 

It  may  be  brought  on  by  various  caufes.  It  is  very 
commonly  produced  by  allowing  horfes  to  flar.d  long 
idle  in  the  liable.  In  this  way  the  circulation,  which  is 
naturally  more  languid  in  the  legs,  efpecially  in  the 
hinder  legs,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  becomes 
fo  languid  in  the  heels,  that  the  veins  cannot  readilv 
propel  forward  their  contents,  and  confequently  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  takes  place  in  the  minute  capillary  branches ; 
whence  fwelling  and  inflammation.  This  accumulation 
is  aflifted  by  the  perpendicular  fituation  of  the  legs,  bv 
w  hich  a  column  of  blood,  that  for  want  of  the  adfion  of 
the  mufcles  is  moved  with  difficulty,  continually  prefles 
on  the  lower  parts.  Hence  we  find,  that  when  horfes 
are  not  allowed  to  ftretch  themfelves  at  their  eafe,  they 
are  extremely  fubjeft  to  fwelled  legs  and  greafe.  The 
languid  circulation  is  (till  greater  in  horfes  that  are 
naturally  of  a  weak  conftitution,  or  who  have  been  de¬ 
bilitated  by  difeafe.  So  great  is  the  effcCl  of  diminilh- 
ed  exercife  in  producing  fwelled  legs  in  grtafc,  that 
fome  horfes  are  always  affected  with  this  complaint  when 
brought  into  the  (table,  and  can  be  prtferved  from  it, 
only  by  being  regularly  turned  out  into  the  field  after 
work.  It  is  very  commonly  obferved,  that  when  horfes 
firtt  come  up  from  patlure,  or  from  a  draw  yard,  they 
are  all  more  or  lefs  affeCted  with  fwelled  legs  ;  and  if 
thefe  are  not  diligently  attended  to,  they  foon  have 
greafy  heels.  It  is  certain  that  horfes  in  their  natural 
llate,  or  while  kept  conflanlly  at  patlure,  are  never  af¬ 
fected  with  greafe. 

Sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  or  vice  verfay 
frequently  produce  this  complaint;  but,  according  to 
Mr  Ftron,  it  is  more  commonly  produced  by  fudden 
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Difeafes.  changes  from  cold  to  heat.  “  If  (fays  he)  a  colt  is 
k-—- v— ~  taken  from  grafs,  and  immediately  kept  in  a  warm  lia¬ 
ble,  after  having  been  ufed  to  the  ftverity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  he  then  gets  the  diforder.  When  old  horfes  are 
troubled  with  the  greafe,  we  (hall  find  that  their  feet 
have  been  expofed  firlt  to  cold,  and  afterwards  to  heat, 
as  when  they  have  been  in  cold  water  or  fnow  for  a 
long  time,  and  on  coming  into  the  liable  have  a  large 
bed  of  draw,  or  perhaps  hot  dung,  to  Hand  upon.  This 
hidden  tranfition  from  cold  to  heat,  produces  a  weak- 
nefs  in  the  legs,  particularly  in  the  Ikin  ;  when  inflam¬ 
mation  and  cracks,  fimilar  to  chilblains  in  the  human 
fubjefl,  take  place,  and  are  called  the  greafe  in 
horfes.” 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  produ£lion  of  greafe 
than  negligence,  with  refpefi  to  keeping  the  legs 
clean,  and  rubbing  them  often.  It  is  a  difputed  point, 
whether  the  hair  that  grows  about  the  fetlock  is  preju¬ 
dicial  or  not  to  horfes  that  are  fubjedt  to  greafe.  It  is 
contended  by  Mr  Richard  Lawrence,  that  greafe  is  a 
very  common  confequence  of  removing  the  hair  ;  and 
confidering  that  the  hair  is  a  good  prefervative  againft 
hidden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  we  are  difpofed  to 
think  its  removal  improper,  where  the  heels  are  not  al¬ 
ready  ulcerated.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Blaine  re¬ 
marks,  that  whenever  accidental  wet  occurs,  this  hair 
mull  retain  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  hence  be  long 
in  drying,  occafioning  a  copious  evaporation,  and  thus 
producing  much  cold,  and  that  the  hair  renders  it  dif- 
*  ficult  to  keep  the  legs  fo  clean,  as  they  might  be  pre- 
ferved  without  it.  Even  fuppofing  thefe  arguments  to 
be  juft,  they  only  Ihow  the  neceflity  of  greater  care  and 
attention  in  rubbing  the  heels  dry  and  keeping  the 
hair  free-  from  dirt. 

Greafe  may  alfo  be  produced  by  too  much  hard  work, 
after  which  the  legs  fwell,  and  if  the  fwelling  be  ne¬ 
glected  the  heels  may  become  greafy.  This,  however, 
is  probably  not  a  very  common  caufe. 

Greafe  is  faid  to  be  moft  common  in  fpring  and 
autumn,  when  horfes  are  moulting  or  calling  their 
coats. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  this  complaint  may 
take  place  in  two  different  ftates  of  the  body  ;  a  ftate 
of  general  weaknefs,  the  effeft  of  conftitution  or  dif- 
eafe  ;  and  a  ftate  of  plethora,  attended  with  propor¬ 
tional  languid  circulation  in  the  veffels  of  the  legs  or 
feet. 

In  the  treatment  of  greafe,  wemuftconfider  whether 
it  be  merely  a  local  affeCtion,  or  be  connected  with 
fome  general  morbid  affeCtion  of  the  body  ;  and  we 
mull  alfo  attend  to  the  ftate  of  the  affeCtion,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  local  applications  will  depend  much  on  the 
progrefs  that  the  difeafe  has  made. 

In  the  early  ftage  of  the  complaint,  when  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  flight,  and  the  Ikin  is  not  yet  broken,  if 
it  has  been  owing  to  want  of  exercife  and  plethora,  it 
may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  veins  of  the 
thighs,  and  a  diuretic  ball,  fuch  as  N°  12.  or  13. 
fhould  be  given,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  days. 
The  hair  mud  be  cut  clofe,  and  the  heels  well  walhed 
with  warm  foap  and  water,  after  which  they  mull  be 
gently  rubbed  till  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  bathed 
with  fome  ftimulating  liniment.  This  plan,  with  gen¬ 
tle  exercife  and  a  cooling  diet,  efpecially  bran  malhes, 
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with  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  each,  every  night,  will  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  complaint  from  going  any  farther.  • 

If  the  inflammation  be  very  confiderable,  and  the  horfe 
is  plethoric,  he  muft  be  bled  pretty  largely  from  the 
jugular  vein,  and  have  a  mild  purge.  Cloths,  dipped 
in  vinegar  and  water,  or  in  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead, 
ftiould  Be  applied  to  the  heels  after  wathing,  and  kept 
conftantly  moift  with  the  fame  liquor.  More  than 
walking  exercife  here  will  be  improper  ;  but  if  it  is 
dry  weather,  a  run  for  a  few  hours  a-day  in  a  field  will 
greatly  contribute  to  removing  the  fwelling.  Mr  Fe- 
who  is  a  great  advocate  for  warm  fomentations  in 


ron 


inflammatory  affeCtions  of  the  feet  and  legs,  recom¬ 


mends  the  legs  to  be  kept  the  whole  day  in  warm  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  they  are  taken  from  the  bath,  to  be  well 
wrapt  up  in  a  warm  poultice  of  bran  and  water.  If  by 
thefe  means  the  inflammation  fubfides,  the  legs  may  be 
waftied  with  a  folution  of  alum. 

If  cracks  appear,  great  attention  muft  be  paid  to  keep 
them  clean  from  dirt,  and  they  fliould  be  frequently 
waftied  with  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol.  If  grapes  ap¬ 
pear,  they  may  be  touched  with  blue  vitriol,  or  burnt 
alum  ;  or  if  they  become  large,  they  muft  be  cut  away 
with  a  (harp  knife,  and  afterwards  feared  with  a  hot 
iron.  If  the  ulcers  are  foul,  one  of  the  belt  applications 


will  be  a  folution  of  verdigrife,  or  the  ointment  com¬ 


monly  called  Egyptiacum ,  of  which  verdigrife  forms  one. 
of  the  principal  ingredients. 

The  ftri£left  attention  to  diet,  regimen,  and  cleanli- 
nefs,  muft  be  obftrved  during  the  whole  treatment, 
and  gentle  exercife  mult  be  perfifted  in.  The  belt  diet, 
on  thefe  occafions  will  be  cut  grafs,  lucerne,  frefti  clo¬ 
ver,  carrots,  or  good  fweet  hay,  and  an  occafional  feed 
of  corn.  The  horfe  ftiould  not  be  tied  up  in  the  flail, 
but  ftiould  Hand  loofe  while  he  is  in  the  liable,  and 
ftiould  be  allowed  no  litter,  except  at  night.  The  lia¬ 
ble  ftiould  be  kept  perfeflly  clean  and  well  aired,  and 
not  too  warm. 

Sometimes,  even  though  the  complaint  fliould  not  at 
firlt  have  originated  in  debility,  there  will,  if  the  dif¬ 
eafe  is  of  long  Itanding,  be  produced  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  weaknefs.  In  thefe  cafes  the  cure  will  be 
greatly  aflifted  by  giving  (Lengthening  remedies,  fuch 
as  bark,  horfe-chefnut  bark,  & c.  And  as  in  this  weak 
ftate  of  the  body  the  difeharge  from  the  ulcerated  fur- 
face  is  commonly  thin  and  ichorous,  the  fore  muft  be 
dreffed  with  ftimulating  ointment;  and  if  there  appears 
a  tendency  to  mortification,  as  fometimes  happens,  a 
powder  of  equal  parts  of  Peruvian  bark  and  opium 
Ihould  be  fprinkled  on  the  fores,  before  applying  the 
plafter.  If  the  difeharge  is  very  offenfive,  a  ferment¬ 
ing  poultice,  fuch  as  N°  64.  may  be  applied  over  the 
dreffings. 

It  will  readily  appear,  that  the  belt  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  greafe,  will  be  to  give  the  horfe  regular  exer¬ 
cife,  to  drefs  him  well,  and  efpecially  to  keep  his  legs 
dry  and  clean,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

Greafe  might  perhaps  have  been  confidered  under 
the  head  of  fpecific  inflammation  ;  but  as  it  is  fometimes 
attended  with  a  general  affeflion  of  the  body,  and  is 
ultimately  connefted  with  one  of  the  moft  interefting 
eruptive  difeafes,  we  thought  it  bell  to  treat  of  it  in  this 
place. 
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I.  INFLAMMATION  of  the  Brain.  Phrenitis.  Mad 
Staggers,  Phren-zy ,  Megrim,  or  Sough.  Mai  de  feu 
ou  d’Efpagne,  Fr. 
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Inflamma-  This  is  one  of  the  moll  ferious  and  fatal  inflamma- 
t;on  of  the  ^;oris  which  affect  the  animal  fyftero.  It  attacks  occa- 
fionally  all  the  doroeftic  animals,  but  horfes  and  cattle 
are  the  moll  fubjed  to  it.  In  the  former  it  is  generally 
called  the  mad  flaggers,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  apoplexy, 
or  fleepy  flaggers;  when  it  occurs  in  cattle, it  ufually  takes 
one  of  the  other  names  which  we  have  given  asfynonyms. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  fometimes  preceded  by 
giddinefs  and  partial  blindnefs  ;  the  animal  holds  his 
head  low,  or  refts  it  againft  the  manger  ;  he  appears 
dull,  heavy,  and  fleepy;  gradually,  however,  thefe  fymp- 
toms  go  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  His  eyes  appear  red,  fiery,  and  fpark- 
ling  ;  he  now  holds  his  head  higher,  and  appears  for 
fome  time  to  look  conftantly  at  any  objedt  before  him  : 
foon  he  becomes  very  reftlefs,  till  by  degrees  he  is  quite 
unmanageable.  He  fometimes  lies  down,  and  tumbles 
about,  and  then  remains  quiet  for  a  while ;  but  he  foon 
gets  up  again,  and  is  as  ungovernable  as  before,  render¬ 
ing  it  dangerous  for  any  perfon  to  approach  him.  The 
pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  full  and  hard,  and  there  is  confi¬ 
derable  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries.  The  pulfe 
is  not  always  the  fame  in  every  cafe,  being  in  general 
Jefs  frequent  than  in  health,  but  fometimes  more  fo. 
There  is  always  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  the 
head  feems  peculiarly  affeCled.  The  fecretions  and  ex¬ 
cretions  are  generally  diminilhed,  but  itisfaid  that  they 
are  fometimes  increafed. 

Such  are  the  fymptoms  as  they  generally  appear  in 
the  horfe ;  thofe  which  take  place  in  cattle,  as  they  are 
defcribed  in  the  beft  books  on  the  fubject  of  cattle  me¬ 
dicine,  differ  in  a  few  particulars. 

The  animal  is  defcribed  as  looking  frightfully,  being 
unufually  watchful,  ftarting  often,  groaning  vehement¬ 
ly,  as  if  affeded  with  fudden  and  violent  pain  5  his  re- 
fpiration  flow,  but  he  fometimes  makes  very  long  infpi- 
rations,  and  appears  for  a  time  as  if  his  breathing  was 
entirely  fufpended.  Suddenly  the  beafl  will  rife,  turn 
about,  and  inffantly  lie  down  again,  (howing  marks  of 
great  reftleffnefs  and  delirium.  When  the  frenzy  is 
high,  the  eyes  look  red  and  furious ;  at'  other  times 
they  border  on  languor  and  ftupefaclion  ;  but  the  beafl 
always  appears  to  labour  under  confiderable  fear,  and 
dreads  the  approach  of  every  thing  ;  he  is  often  quite 
ungovernable,  and  fcarcely  ever  inclines  to  refl,  except 
in  the  latter  fiage  of  the  difeafe,  when,  if  it  has  been 
negledled,  or  has  not  yielded  to  the  ufual  remedies,  a 
lethargy  takes  place,  and  the  animal  finks.  Sometimes 
the  urine  is  hot  and  high-coloured  ;  but  it  is  faid  that 
before  a  fit  of  phrenzy  takes  place,  the  urine  is  often  of 
a  pale  colour,  and  thinner  than  natural. 

When  the  fymptoms  of  fury  or  irritation  fuddenly 
ceafe,  and  a  lethargy  takes  place,  while  the  pulfe  be¬ 
comes  feeble,  and  the  ftrength  diminifhes,  the  cafe  is 
pretty  certainly  hopelefs ;  but  if  the  fever,  rcdnefs,  and 
flafhing  of  the  eyes  gradually  fubfide,  without  the  pulfe 
finking,  or  great  debility  coming  on,  the  bead  may  ge¬ 
nerally  be  pronounced  recovering. 

On  opening  the  head  of  fuch  animals  as  have  died  of 
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this  complaint,  very  evident  marks  of  inflammation  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  fubftance  of  the  brain  itfelf.  All  the 
veffels  are  turgid  with  blood  •,  and  on  cutting  into  the 
brain,  innumerable  little  red  points  are  to  be  feen, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  natural  flate.  Very  com¬ 
monly  an  effufion  of  blood,  or  of  purulent  matter,  is 
found  to  have  taken  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 
or  in  fome  part  near  its  furface. 

The  caufes  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  are  generally 
the  fame  that  produce  inflammatory  fever,  applied  in  a 
greater  degree  ;  as  great  heat,  exceflive  exercife,  a  fud¬ 
den  change  from  a  poor  to  a  rich  diet. 

The  cure  of  this  complaint  requires  the  moft  prompt 
and  decifive  meafures.  Blood  muft  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  from  the  jugular  vein  or  temporal  artery. 
Not  lefs  than  three  quarts  ftiould  be  taken  from  an  or¬ 
dinary  horfe,  cx,  or  cow  ;  and  if  the  animal  is  very 
large,  four  may  be  taken ;  and  the  bleeding  muft  be 
repeated  a  few  hours  after,  it  the  fymptoms  do  not 
abate.  When  the  beafl  is  very  furious,  it  is  often  dan¬ 
gerous  to  bleed  in  a  very  deliberate  way  ;  but  as  his  re¬ 
covery  will  almoft  certainly  depend  on  a  fuffic:ent  lofs 
of  blood  in  the  early  part  of  the  difeafe,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  bleed  him  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Mr 
Blaine,  as  having  been  pradifed  by  an  eminent  veteri¬ 
nary  furgeon,  who  being  called  to  a  horfe  afEded  with 
flaggers,  and  in  fuch  a  flate  of  delirium  that  none  of 
the  ordinary  precautions  for  fecuring  him  could  be 
adopted,  plunged  a  lancet  into  each  jugular,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  animal  to  bleed  till  he  fainted,  by  which 
means,  though  the  difeafe  was  far  advanced,  he  faved 
the  horfe.  After  bleeding,  a  ftimulant  blifter  ftiould 
be  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  fides  of  the 
neck  ftiould  be  well  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  powdered 
cantharides  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  means  ufed 
to  promote  external  inflammation,  for  the  purpofe  of 
determining  the  blood  from  the  head.  Mr  Coleman  is 
faid  to  recommend  in  thefe  cafes  the  pouring  of  boiling 
water  on  the  patterns,  by  which  means  bliftering  will 
fpeedily  be  produced  in  thefe  parts.  In  defperate  cafes 
the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  may  be  moft  ef¬ 
fectually  flopped,  by  tying  a  ligature  about  one  of  the 
external  carotid  arteries;  but  in  doing  this  great  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  include  within  the  ligature  the 
nerves  that  run  near  the  artery,  as  thefe  nerves  are  the 
principal  branches  that  fupply  the  flomach  ;  and  if  they 
be  included  in  the  ligature,  the  fundions  of  that  organ 
will  be  in  a  great. meafure  deftroyed.  In  addition  to 
thefe  means  coftivenefs  muft  be  carefully  guarded  againft. 
After  back  raking,  a  ftimulating  purging  clyfter  ftiould 
be  injeded  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  if  an  interval  of 
quiet  will  permit,  a  purging  ball,  fuch  as  N°  15.  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth.  If  the  above  means  are  adopt¬ 
ed  in  proper  time,  the  animal  will  generally  be  faved  ; 
but  if  fome  days  have  elapfed  before  vigorous  fteps  are 
taken,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  a  cure. 

Mr  Downing,  in  his  work  on  cattle-dodoring,  men¬ 
tioned  in  N°  87.  advifes  a  method  of  treating  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  in  cattle,  that  is  extremely  contradic¬ 
tory  and  inconfiftent.  He  at  firft  very  properly  advifes 
bleeding  ;  but  he  direds  this  to  be  followed  by  giving 
diapente,  a  very  powerful  cordial  medicine,  the  admini- 
ft ration  of  which  completely  counterads  the  effeds  of 
the  bleeding.  Dr  Downing  defcribes  a  fever  of  the 
j  Y  J  brain 
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brain  as  diftin£l  from  inflammation  j  and  he  then  treats 
of  a  fleepy  fever.  Thefe  are  evidently  fymptomatic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  Ihould  have  been  given  as  fuch,  as  well  asgid- 
dinefs,  or  fwimming  in  the  head,  which  is  defcribed  by 
Dr  Downing  “  as  a  dillemper  belonging  to  the  cavities 
of  the  eyes  and  optic  nerves.  It  gives  a  wavering  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  body.  For  if  the  optic  nerve,  or  its  expan- 
fion  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye  called  retina ,  be  agitated 
by  any  preternatural  heat  or  other  emotion,  objefts  will 
change  their  fituation  ;  therefore  this  difeafe  is  a  fever 
affedling  the  cavities  of  the  eyes,  or  the  optic  nerves.” 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  Eye.  Ophthalmia  Membra- 
narum.  Moon-blindnefs. 

Though  in  the  human  fubjedt  there  are  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  ophthalmia,  in  the  horfe  there  is  but  one,  which 
is  in  a  great  meafure  fynonymous  to  what  has  been  cal¬ 
led  ophthalmia  membranarum  by  medical  writers.  This 
difeafe  in  the  horfe  is  of  confiderable  importance,  as  it 
is  not  merely  a  local  difeafe,  but  appears  to  be  connec¬ 
ted  with  fome  conftitutional  affedlion.  Before  we  de- 
fcribe  the  fymptoms  and  treatment  of  this  complaint,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  horfe 
there  is  a  firm  cartilaginous  fubftance,  fituated  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
hidden  by  the  eyelids,  but  a  fmall  portion  projedfs  beyond 
them,  and  may  be  diflinguilhed  by  its  black  colour. 
This  is  commonly  called  the  haw ,  and  by  anatomifts  the 
membrana  niSitans ,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  produdtion 
of  the  retradlor  mufcle.  Our  reafon  for  mentioning 
this  part  will  appear  immediately. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  fometimes  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  very  fuddenly  ;  at  others  it  is  gradual  in  its  attack. 
In  general,  one  of  the  earlieft  fymptoms  of  it  is  a  fwel- 
ling  of  the  eyelids,  efpeeially  of  the  upper,  which  is 
with  difficulty  held  open  ;  the  eyes  water  confiderably^ 
and  drops  of  tears  may  be  feen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lachrymal  dudl,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  healthy 
ftate  of  the  eye.  The  external  tranfparent  parts  of  the 
eye  become  difcoloured  and  obfcured,  appearing  of  a 
blackilh  glaffy  hue  ;  fometimes  of  a  dull  white,  at  others 
brown  or  bluifti.  Red  veflels  may  be  feen  running  over 
the  white  of  the  eye,  efpeeially  at  the  corners,  and 
fometimes  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  eye.  The  cor. 
nea  is  faid  to  be  moll  obfcured  on  its  upper  part  j  but 
this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  perfon  who 
looks  at  the  eye,  who  being  below  it,  fees  diredlly 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  and  but  oblique¬ 
ly  through  the  upper.  When  the  eyes  are  in  this  Hate, 
the  horfe  is  very  impatient  of  light,  and  holds  his  head 
down  to  guard  againft  it.  The  eyelids  and  ball  of  the 
eye  are  evidently  much  hotter  than  ufual,  and  fome¬ 
times  there  may  be  feen  through  the  cornea,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  thickilh  matter  called  pus,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  cartilaginous 
membrane  or  haw  is  now  much  more  vifible,  and  projedls 
forward  confiderablyoutward  from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  when  the  difeafe  has 
not  proceeded  farther  than  we  have  defcribed,  that  it 
gradually,  fometimes  pretty  fuddenly,  difappears,  and 
is  feen  again  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  although  fome¬ 
times  it  comes  back  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days.  The  dif- 
appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  eye  of  the  horfe  is 
fometimes  fo  fudden,  that  the  eye,  which  one  day  is 
sonfiderably  inflamed,  will  appear  the  next  perfectly 
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difappear  periodically  ;  and  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  ig-  ' - v— 

norant  people,  that  in  thefe  periods  it  follows  the 
changes  ot  the  moon,  whence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  lunatic  blindnefs.  If  the  difeafe  does  not  thus  difap¬ 
pear,  or  if  it  appears  again,  and  reaches  the  height  be¬ 
fore  defcribed,  the  inflammation  goes  on,  and  the  cor¬ 
nea  becomes  more  obfeure  ;  or,  what  very  frequently 
happens,  the  cornea  recovers  its  tranfparency,  and  the 
cryftalline  humour  becomes  opaque,  forming  the  difeafe 
already  fpoken  of  in  N°  325. 

In  the  horfe,  one  eye  frequently  only  is  affedled, 
whereas  in  man,  both  eyes  are  generally  inflamed  at 
the  fame  time.  This  difeafe  more  frequently  occurs  in 
young  horfes  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  than  in  thofe  of  a 
more  advanced  period.  It  is  faid  that  horfes  are  never 
affedled  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes  till  they  are  bro¬ 
ken,  or  taken  up  from  the  pafture  where  they  have  re¬ 
mained  from  their  birth. 

A  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body  feems  very  much  to 
predifpofe  to  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  this  feems  to 
account  for  its  occurring  fo  frequently  in  horfes  of  five 
or  fix  years  old,  as  at  that  age  they  generally  ceafe  to 
grow,  and  are,  of  courfe,  more  dilpoled  than  at  other 
times  to  fulnefs  of  blood.  Sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  form  a  very  common  exciting  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 
and  the  heat  and  foul  air  of  a  clofe  liable  frequently 
produce  it.  Such  horfes  as  are  kept  in  dark  (tables  are 
alfo  more  fubjedt  to  it,  from  the  effedt  of  fudden  expo- 
fure  to  broad  day-light.  Want  of  exercife,  or  extremes 
of  idlenefs  and  hard  work,  may  alfo  aflift  in  producing 
it.  Mr  Coleman  confiders  this  difeafe  in  the  horfe  as 
an  inflammation  of  a  fpecific  nature,  very  different  from 
any  that  occurs  in  other  animals.  The  principal  reafons 
for  fuppofing  that  the  conftitution  is  affedted  are,  that  a 
horfe  affedted  with  an  inflammation  of  the  eye  either 
does  not  perfpire,  or  fweats  profufely,  indicating  a  flow 
fever.  If  the  animal  is  bled  or  purged,  the  eye  fpeedi- 
ly  becomes  clear  ;  and  if  the  fame  caufes  are  applied, 
the  fame  eye,  or  more  commonly  the  other,  becomes 
inflamed,  and  fometimes  the  difeafe  appears  alternately 
in  each  eye. 

Provided  the  proper  means  be  taken  in  the  early 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  the  inflammation  is  commonly  foon 
removed  •,  but  when  the  cryftalline  humour  becomes 
opaque,  no  means  hitherto  employed  have,  as  we  (Ball 
prefently  fee,  produced  any  benefit. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affedtion,  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  conftitution  is  deranged,  and  that  our 
remedies  muft  therefore  not  be  confined  to  local  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  eye.  General  blood-letting  will  almoft 
always  be  required  ;  but,  unlefs  the  horfe  is  very  fat  or 
plethoric,  this  need  not  be  repeated.  It  will  be  proper 
alfo  to  apply  a  blifter  or  two  to  the  head,  as  near  the 
eye  as  poflible,  and  the  veins  at  the  corners  of  the  eye 
Ihould  be  opened,  to  draw  blood  from  that  part.  The 
horfe  muft  be  put  on  lower  diet,  and  Ihould  ufe  only 
very  moderate  exercife  •,  the  liable  Ihould  be  kept  well 
aired  and  cool  •,  and  if  the  horfes  eyes  are  very  fenfi- 
ble,  and  the  liable  happen  to  have  windows,  thefe 
Ihould  be  darkened.  It  will  generally  be  advifable  to 
give  a  purgative  medicine  j  and  the  horfe  may  drink 
frequently  of  fome  cooling  liquor,  efpeeially  of  water, 
with  nitre  diffolved  in  it.  Rowels  have  been  fometimes 
recommended  5  and  it  is  faid  that  confiderable  benefit  • 
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lias  followed  the  infertion  of  fetons  as  near  the  eye  as 
i_P  C,3  C<  poffible.  They  have  fometimes  been  paffed  through  the 
white  of  the  eye,  juft  below  the  tranfparent  cornea  ; 
but  to  this  we  fhould  objedf,  as  being  liable  to  produce 
fpecks  that  may  extend  to  the  cornea.  As  there  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confiderable  drynefs  of  the  fkin  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,  it  may  be  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  to  adminifter  a 
gentle  fudorific,  fuch  as  a  folution  of  two  drachms  of 
emetic  tartar,  or  N°  22.  of  the  receipts  may  be  given. 

With  refpedl  to  the  applications  to  the  eye  itfelf, 
thofe  which  appear  the  moft  likely  to  be  of  advantage, 
are  ftimulating  fubftances,  fuch  as  tinfture  of  opium, 
folution  of  blue  vitriol,  red  precipitate,  in  the  form  of 
a  foft  ointment,  fuch  as  N°  40.  Sometimes,  however, 
thefe  ftimulating  applications  do  harm  ;  and  it  is  found 
that  a  weak,  folution  of  fugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  zinc, 
as  prefcribed  in  N°  31.  are  moft  ufeful.  We  muft 
here  take  notice  of  an  abfurd  pra&ice  that  is  in  ufe 
among  common  farriers,  of  cutting  away  the  haw , 
which  they  confider  as  a  very  principal  part  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  relief  may 
have  been  procured  by  this  operation,  as  it  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  attended  with  a  pretty  copious  effufion  of  blood, 
that  will  relieve  the  diftended  veffels  ;  but  as  this  effu¬ 
fion  can  be  more  eafily  produced  by  fcarifying  the  red 
veffels  of  the  white  of  the  eye  ;  and,  by  opening  the 
angular  veins,  there  is  no  occafion  to  take  away  a  part, 
which  is  certainly  of  confiderable  ufe  to  the  animal. 

Sheep  are  foraetimes  affedled  with  inflammation  of 
the  eye  ;  but  in  them,  as  in  moft  other  animals,  it  is 
merely  a  local  difeafe,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  to¬ 
pical  bleeding.  In  the  corrected  agricultural  report  of 
Perth,  it  is  ftated,  that  the  common  practice  in  that 
diftridt  for  relieving  inflammation  in  the  eyes  of  fheep 
is,  to  open  the  veins  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  ;  and 
hold  down  the  animal’s  head,  fo  as  to  allow  the  blood  to 
get  within  the  eye.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bleeding 
does  good  i  and  the  introdudfion  of  the  blood  within 
the  eye  may,  we  believe,  alfo  be  of  ferrice  $  not, 
however,  in  the  way  fuppofed  by  the  reporter,  but  be- 
caufe  it  adls  as  a  gentle  ftimulus. 

We  have  already,  in  N°  324.  made  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  cataradl,  and  noticed  the  inefficacy  of  all  the 
ufual  methods  of  treatment.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  add  the  refult  of  Mr  Coleman’s  experimental 
attempts  to  relieve  this  complaint,  as  ftated  by  Mr 
Feron. 

“  The  profeffor  has  begun  with  bleeding  from  the 
jugular  or  angular  veins,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  employ¬ 
ing  purgatives  frequently  repeated,  as  well  as  diuretics 
adminiftered  one  after  another.  After  which  he  has 
tried  all  the  medicines  of  Meffrs  Phipps  and  Watben, 
but  without  any  degree  of  permanent  fuccefs.  ’I  he  lo¬ 
cal  and  furgical  treatment  has  been  as  follows,  viz. 

“  1  ft,  He  has  ordered  fcarifications,  and  to  pafs  a  feton 
through  the  membrana  conjundliva  5  but  without  ef- 
fedl. 

“  2dly,  We  have  removed  fome  of  the  larger  veffels 
going  to  the  cornea,  and  divided  them  with  the  adlual 
cautery,  but  with  no  fuccefs. 

“  3clly,  We  have  applied  leeches  to  the  conjundliva, 
but  without  effeft. 

“  Laftly,  we  have  taken  up  both  carotid  arteries, 
•which  was  of  no  avail,  from  the  anaftomofes  which  the 
vertebral  arteries  form  with  them. 
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“  Therefore,  the  treatment  is  confined  entirely  to  Difeafes. 
bleeding,  purging,  and  diuretics  ;  fomentations  of  warm  ■  > 

water,  in  order  to  diminilh  the  irritation  from  the  tears 
that  run  over  the  cheek  j  and  plenty  of  moderate  and 
continual  exercife,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  perfpiration.” 

3.  Catarrh.  Catarrhus.  Mor  Foundering,  or  Com¬ 
mon  Cold. 
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Catarrh  has  been  placed  by  Dr  Cullen  among  the  Catarrh,  or 
projluvia,  or  fluxes  attended  with  fever  ;  we  have  ven-cold. 
tured,  with  fome  modern  authors,  to  rank  it  as  an  in¬ 
flammation,  becaufe  the  increafed  fecretion  of  mu¬ 
cus,  which  might  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  projluvium, 
though  fometimes  pretty  confiderable,  is  not  a  conftant, 
or  often  a  very  remarkable  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  j  and 
in  all  cafes  appears  to  be  the  effedf  of  an  inflammatory 
ftate  of  the  pituitary  membrane.  There  are  generally 
reckoned  two  fptcies  of  catarrh,  Ample  cold,  and  epi¬ 
demic  catarrh,  or  influenza.  Though  in  the  latter  of 
thefe  the  catarrh  is  probably  only  fymptomatic,  we 
fhall,  in  compliance  with  the  ufual  cuftom,  confider  it 
immediately  after  common  catarrh. 

This  difeafe  attacks  all  the  domeftic  animals  ;  but 
horfes  and  dogs  are  moft  liable  to  it,  and  in  them  the 
fymptoms  are  moft  fevere.  It  ufually  commences  by  a 
general  dulnefs  and  heavinefs,  a  drynefs  and  increafed 
rednefs  of  the  infide  of  the  noftrils,  from  which  there 
foon  proceeds  an  unufual  fecretion  of  mucus  j  a  drynefs 
of  the  eyes,  or  fometimes  an  increafed  effufion  of  tears. 

In  a  Ihort  time  there  is  generally  added  fome  degree 
of  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  and  fometimes 
there  is  with  thefe  fymptoms  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  and  drynefs  of  the  fkin  ;  increafed  thirft,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  lofs  of  appetite.  At  firft  the  cough  is 
dry,  and  fometimes  continues  fo  •,  but  more  frequently, 
when  the  complaint  has  remained  for  fome  time,  a 
frothy  whitifh  mucus  is  coughed  up.  The  pulfe  is  not 
always  much  affedted  in  this  difeafe  j  but  in  general  it 
is  fuller  and  harder  than  natural.  The  firft  fymptom 
of  the  difeafe  is  not  unfrequently  a  chillinefs  and  tremb- 
ling. 

The  principal  caufes  of  catarrh  in  domeftic  animals, 
as  well  as  in  man,  are  fudden  changes  of  temperature, 
efpecially  cold  applied  when  the  body  is  in  a  ftate  ot 
perfpiration,  or  entering  a  warm  apartment  after  having 
been  long  expofed  to  a  cold  air.  Drinking  cold  water, 
when  fweating,  is  alfo  a  common  caufe  ;  and  thefe 
caufes  are  the  more  likely  to  produce  their  effedl  when 
the  animal  is  in  a  plethoric  ftate. 

If  negledled,  catarrh  may  go  on  to  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  ;  in  the  horfe  it  may  produce  thick  wind,  or 
even  broken  wind  ;  in  cattle  it  may  end  in  chronic 
cough  •,  and  in  fheep  it  may  lay  the  foundation  of  con- 
fumption  or  pulmonic  rot.  It  is  alio  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  the  complaint  called  glanders ,  which  we 
are  prefently  to  defcribe.  An  improper  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  efpecially  giving  cordials  and  other  hot  medi¬ 
cines,  will  haftcn  on  thefe  terminations  of  the  difeafe. 

If  attended  to  in  time,  and  if  the  proper  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  be  adopted,  the  fymptoms  are,  in  general,  foon 
removed. 

If  the  complaint  is  flight,  and  there  is  little  ferer,  it 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  take  the  animal  within  doors 
into  a  warm  liable,  give  him  a  warm  mafh,  and  put  a 
cloth  over  him,  when  he  will  perfpire  through  the 

night, 
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tiiglit,  and  be  neatly  well  next  morning.  This  plan 


will  alfo  anfwer,  if  it  be  adopted  immediately,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  chillinefs,  or  (hivering.  If,  however,  confi- 
derable  fever  has  taken  place,  and  the  animal’s  pulfe  is 
nard,  it  will  be  proper  to  dra\T  blood,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  before  giving  any  internal  re¬ 
medy,  or  uung  warm  clothing.  After  bleeding,  a 
drench,  compofed  of  warm  ale,  with  a  drachm  or  two 
of  fait  of  hartftiorn,  or  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn  fweetened  with  molaffes,  will  prove  an  excellent 
remedy ;  after  taking  which,  the  animal  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  down,  and  clothed  as  before.  If  the  animal  is 
collive,  back-rakmg,  followed  by  clyfters,  will  be  ad- 
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mals  {hould  on  no  account  be  hard  worked,,  but  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reft  from  the  time  the  difeafe  is  firft  noticed, 
except  taking  gentle  exercife  when  their  ftrength  will 
admit  of  it. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  diftemper  in  dogs  is 
now  pretty  generally  confidered  as  a  fort  of  epidemic  or 
contagious  catarrh.  We  (hall  therefore  treat  of  it  in 
this  place. 


vifable  ;  and  throughout  the  treatment  coftivenefs  muft 


be  avoided.  If  there  is  confiderable  fever,  the  drench, 
N°  22.  or  26.  where  coftivenefs  is  to  be  obviated, 
(hould  be  given  every  fix  hours.  Some  praftitioners 


advife  balls  in  thefe  cafes,  as  in  moft  others  :  but  as 


there  is  often  fome  fwelling  of  the  throat,  and  always 
confiderable  irritation  about  the  faiices,  it  is  better  to 
give  the  remedies  in  the  form  of  drenches.  The  cough 
feldom  needs  particular  attention  during  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  will  generally  go  off-  when 


the  inflammation  is  removed  :  if  it  (hould  continue  ob- 


ftinate,  it  becomes  a  chronic  cough,  and  muft  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  dire&ed  under  N°  436. 


4.  Influenza,  or  Epidemic  Catarrh. 

The  epidemic  catarrh  alfo  affefts  all  thefe  animals, 
and  has  fometimes  been  known  to  attack  a  whole  yard 
of  oxen,  horfes,  and  cows,  in  one  night.  It  differs  from 
common  catarrh  in  the  degree  of  fever,  which,  in  this 
complaint,  is  always  very  confiderable,  and  is  one  of  the 
firft  fymptoms.  There  is  a  fmart  (hivering,  followed  by 
confiderable  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  (kin,  and  the  fever 
is  commonly  attended  with  great  heavinefs  and  pain  of 
the  head,  and  affe&ion  of  the  eyes.  In  this  complaint 
there  is  alfo  a  great  degree  of  weaknefs,  which  comes 
on  pretty  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  this  weaknefs  not 
unfrequently  brings  on  a  fatal  termination  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe.  Sometimes  there  is  a  confiderable  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils;  at  others  this  difcharge  is  either  trifling,  or 
the  noftrils  are  dry,  in  which  cafes  the  fever  is  moft 
confiderable. 

The  epidemic  catarrh  appears  to  depend  on  fome 
peculiar  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  contagion. 
It  is  more  prevalent  in  the  fpring,  efpecially  when  this 
has  been  preceded  by  a  mild  winter.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  cattle  are  at  thefe  times  expofed  to  currents  of  air 
from  the  north-eaft,  they  are  moft  likely  to  be  affe&ed 
with  it. 


In  the  commencement  of  this  difeafe,  it  will  be  proper 


to  houfe  the  animals;  but  too  much  warmth  muft  be 


avoided,  as  it  would  tend  to  increafe  the  weaknefs  that 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  difeafe.  It  may  fometimes 
be  neceffary,  when  the  fever  runs  very  high,  to  draw 
blood  once  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply 
a  blifter  to  the  head,  or  on  each  fide  the  neck.  Though 
warmth  muft  be  avoided,  great  care  (hould  be  taken 
not  to  expofe  the  animals  to  a  draught  of  air.  Warm 
mafiies  may  be  given  as  in  common  catarrh,  but  when  the 
fever  has  fubfided,  cordials  and  ftrengthening  remedies 
will  be  required  ;  and  if  the  appetite  is  tolerably  good, 
the  diet  may  be  more  nouriftiing  than  ufual.  The  ani- 


5.  Of  the  Distemper  in  Degs. 

Nodiforderis  more  general  among  dogs  than  thatDifttmper 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  th ediflemper  •  in  dogs, 
and  none  is  fo  deftruftive.  It  is  afferted  that,  except 
the  plague,  no  difeafe  is  fo  fatal  to  the  animal  which  it 
■attacks. 

It  appears  that  this  diforder  has  not  been  known  in 
Britain  till  within  the  laft  50  years,  but,  during  that 
time,  it  is  aftonilhing  what  numbers  of  dogs  have  fallen 
viftims  to  it.  For  thefe  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
however,  the  diftemper  has  been  lefs  frequent,  and  has 
affumed  a  milder  form. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  diftemper  are  not  alike  in  every 
cafe.  The  following  are,  according  to  Mr  Blaine,  its 
ufual  appearances.  Itgenerally  begins  with  a  dry  hulky 
cough,  attended  with  dulnels  and  want  of  appetite,  & 
running  from  the  eyes  and  nofe,  and  lofs  of  fle(h.  As 
the  difeafe  advances,  the  dog  appears  much  emaciated, 
and  grows  exceflively  weak,  particularly  in  the  loins  and 
hind  legs.  Convulfive  twitchings  of  different  parts,  ef¬ 
pecially  of  the  head,  come  on,  attended  with  dimnefs  of 
fight ;  and,  as  the  difeafe  proceeds,  and  puts  on  a  more 
virulent  form,  thefe  twitchings  degenerate  into  ftrong 
convulfive  fits,  which  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  return.  In  thefe  fits  the  dog  foams  at  the 
mouth,  runs  round,  and  appears  to  be  in  great  pain,  and 
to  have  a  conftant  defire  to  dung.  This  is  fometimes 
attended  with  obftinate  coftivenefs,  at  others  with  vio¬ 
lent  purging.  The  ftomach  is  extremely  irritable  ; 
every  thing  that  the  animal  takes  being  immediately 
thrown  up.  When  the  difeafe  has  reached  this  ftate, 
the  animal  feldom  recovers,  and  is  ufually  carried  off  in 
one  of  the  convulfive  fits. 

In  every  part  of  this  difeafe  there  prevails  a  want  of 
energy,  and  a  particular  paralytic  affetfion  of  the  nerves. 

Fhis  latter  fymptom,  in  fome  inftances,  remains  long 
after  the  difeafe  has  been  otherwife  removed  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  ftrength  returns  almoft  immediately  on  the 
removal  of  the  other  fymptoms. 

The  diftemper  in  its  word  form  is  often  miftaken  for 
canine  madnefs;  but  they  may  in  general  be  diftinguifh- 
ed,  by  attending  to  the  following  points. 

ift,  The  diftemper  feldom  occurs  except  in  puppies, 
its  moft  common  period  being  from  fix  to  twelve  months. 

Madnefs  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  feldom  attacks 
puppies. 

2d,  In  the  diftemper  dogs  drink  freely  ;  in  madnefs, 
though  they  often  attempt  to  drink,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  capable  of  fwallowing  the  water. 

3d,  In  the  diftemper  the  animal  does  not  attempt 
to  bite  ;  but,  in  madnefs,  the  propenfity  to  biting  feems 
to  be  inceffant. 

4th,  In  madnefs  there  appears  to  be  a  lofs  of  reafon 
at  all  times,  though,  as  is  faid,  they  are  fo  fen- 
fible,  as  to  know  their  mafter  ;  but  in  the  diftemper, 
though  there  is  fometimes  a  lofs  of  reafon,  it  lafts  no 

longer 
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Difeafe;.  longer  than  during  the  continuance  of  the  convulfive 

If,  therefore,  a  young  dog  -vi  ill  drink,  as  foon  as 
the  effedb  of  the  convulfion  is  removed,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  when  his  weaknefs  is  exceflive,  and  ftrongly 
apparent  in  the  intervals  between  the  fits,  it  may  be 
pretty  fafely  concluded,  that  he  is  affefled  with  the 
diftemper,  and  not  with  madnefs,  Tbefe  circumftances, 
fays  Mr  Blaine,  fhould  be  carefully  remarked,  as  they 
are  unerring,  and  may  fave  many  a  valuable  animal 
from  definition,  and  many  a  timid  mind  from  the 
mod  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

The  caufe  of  the  diftemper  is  difficult  to  explain  j 
nor  do  the  moft  careful  difletions,  in  every  ftage  of 
the  complaint,  afcertain  more  than  that  there  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  j  but 
•whether  the  true  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  confined  to  that 
membrane,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  or  are  real  affedlions  of  other  parts,  is 
an  undecided  point,  although  it  is  certain  that  its 
firft  appearance  is  by  an  inflammation  of  the  pituitary 
membrane,  and  which  is  one  of  the  melt  lafting,  as 
well  as  conftant  fymptoms  That  this  inflammation 
is  given  from  the  membrane  of  the  nofe,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  gullet  and  wind-pipe,  is  evident  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  the  tender- 
nefs  and  dry  cough  ;  and  that  this  inflammation 
extends  from  thence  to  the  fame  membrane  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  is  equally  fo,  producing 
Vomiting,  coftivenefs,  or  purging.  It  has  generally, 
as  we  have  faid,  been  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  ca¬ 
tarrh  ;  but  it  has  been  fuggefled  to  us,  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  friend,  that,  from  feveral  fymptoms,  as  well  as 
from  its  attacking  dogs  only  once  in  their  lives,  it  is 
more  analogous  to  pertujfif,  or  chincough,  in  the  human 
fubjefl. 

With  refpedl  to  the  cure  of  the  diftemper,  Mr  Blaine’s 
dire&ions  and  remedies  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
fuccefiful.  With  the  nature  of  his  remedy  we  are  un¬ 
acquainted,  but  believe  it  to  be  a  preparation  of  mer¬ 
cury.  This  medicine  has  been  made  known  by  exten- 
fively  advertifing  it,  and  although  certificates  of  its  uti¬ 
lity  are  numerous,  they  make  no  part  of  the  advertife- 
ment,  but  are  to  be  feen  at  Mr  Boofey’s,  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  the  wholefale  agent ;  the  form  is  a 
powder.  Explicit  inflru&ions  accompany  it  j  and  the 
price,  confidered  with  its  afferted  efficacy,  bears  no  pro¬ 
portion,  as  no  fportfman  would  think  five  times  the  fum 
too  much  for  the  prefervation  of  a  valuable  animal. 
Although  fo  efficacious,  it  is  neverthelefs  innocent 
enough  for  a  child  to  take  ;  nor  muft  thofe  who  are 
advocates  for  ftrong  remedies  imagine,  that,  becaufe 
the  effcfls  of  this  (hake  not  the  whole  conftitution, 
that  the  difeafe  will  not  be  eradicated  by  it.  When 
the  diforder  is  ftrong,  after  it  is  given,  there  is  for  the 
moft  part  a  gradual  decreafe  of  the  fymptoms,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  a  fmall  moifture  at  the  nofe  remains,  which 
fpeedily  difappears  the  next  day.  If  the  attack  is 
flight,  no  more  is  fecn  of  it,  and  the  animal  is  at  once 
well. 

From  the  varieties  in  the  fize,  and  confequent  ftrength 
of  dogs,  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  is 
neceffary  ;  the  packets  are  therefore  marked  I,  2,  and 
3.  For  a  maftiff,  pointer,  fetter,  or  dog  of  a  large  fize, 
N°  l.  fhould  be  procured.  Hounds,  fpaniels,  and  thofe 
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of  a  middling  fize,  require  N®  2.  j  and  all  the  leffer  Difeafes. 

dogs,  N°  3.  #  _  - - * - - 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  in  the  feverity 
of  the  diforder,  there  is  frequently  fo  great  an  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  the  ftomach,  that  every  thing  taken  into  it  i3  in- 
ftantly  thrown  up  $  in  fuch  cafes,  the  powder  fhould  be 
carefully  mixed  with  a  fmall  piece  of  butter,  at  the  fame 
time  adding  to  it  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num,  according  to  the  age,  fize,  and  ftrength  of  the 
dog ;  who  is  to  be  watched,  whether  the  medicine  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  kept  as  ftill  as  poffible ;  but  fhould  it  be 
thrown  up,  notwithftanding  this  addition,  in  two  hours 
after  the  fame  quantity  of  laudanum  fhould  be  given 
with  the  powder,  in  a  little  broth  or  milk,  and  half 
an  hour  afterwards  the  powder  mixed  into  a  pafte  with 
treacle,  honey,  or  flour,  and  thus  the  vomiting  will  be 
prevented.  Should  there  be  at  the  fame  time  obflinate 
coftivenefs,  it  is  probable  that  ficknefs  may  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  it,  and  muft  be  removed  before  it  will  ceafe ; 
twenty  grains  of  jalap,  or,  in  preference,  fifteen  grains 
of  calomel,  with  four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be 
given  in  a  fmall  ball  ;  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  caftor 
oil  may,  if  more  convenient,  be  ufed.  Should  thefe 
not  flay  on  the  ftomach,  a  clyfter  with  milk,  fait,  and 
oil,  feldom  fails  to  remove  the  coftivenefs,  after  which 
the  powder  fhould  be  given,  if  there  has  been  great 
ficknefs,  with  the  laudanum  ;  if  not,  without  it. 

When,  likewife,  extenfive  purging  accompanies  the 
complaint,  the  laudanum  fhould  nut  be  omitted  $  as 
by  running  off  rapidly  by  ftool,  the  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  is  equally  loft,  as  if  it  were  vomited  up.  In  fuch 
cafes  it  will  be  proper  to  give  before  the  powder  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  two  ounces  of  olive 
oil.  We  fhould  always  attempt  to  remove  the  ficknefs 
and  purging,  or  coftivenefs,  before  adminiftering  the 
powder,  as  the  effedl  of  this  w  ill  be  then  more  certain. 

In  the  milder  form  of  the  difeafe,  however,  nothing  is  re- 
quifite  but  to  give  the  powder  in  fuch  a  way,  as  that  the 
dog  may  take  the  whole  of  it  ;  for  which  purpofe  the 
powder  fhould  be  well  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
any  thing  that  the  dog  will  eat,  or,  if  he  is  averfe  to 
eating,  it  fhould  be  made  up  into  a  fmall  ball  with  honey, 
treacle,  or  butter,  and  forced  down  his  throat.  It  muft 
not  be  mixed  with  any  liquid,  as  it  is  fo  heavy  that  it 
would  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  will  probably  be  loft. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  give  the  medicine  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  as  the  effefl  will  otherwife  be  leffened  or  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  the  dog  fhould  be  carefully  watched  to  fee 
if  the  medicine  be  thrown  up,  as,  if  this  is  the  cafe,  or 
if  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  dole  is  not 
given,  a  fecond  fhould  be  adminiftered.  Mr  Blaine 
concludes  with  obferving,  that  the  fymptoms  remove 
without  any  particular  appearance  ;  yet  fo  quickly,  as 
that  there  is  feldom  any  remains  of  the  difeafe  two  hours 
after  the  medicines  have  been  adminiftered. 

Mr  Daniel  has  witneffed  the  extraordinary  effefls  in 
the  diftemper,  from  Dr  James’s  powder,  given  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  f)  mptoms  of  the  diftemper 
are  apparent,  a  third  part  of  one  of  the  parcels  inelolcd 
in  the  half-crown  packets  is  to  be  given,  mixed  with  a 
little  butter,  and  the  dog  is  to  have  plenty  .of  waim 
broth,  or  milk  and  water,  and,  if  poffible,  he  is  to  be 
near  a  fire,  or  at  lead  kept  very  warm.  Two  hours  after¬ 
wards  another  third  part  is  to  be  adminiftered  ;  and, 
fhould  neither  of  thefe  operate  by  vomiting  or  purging, 
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at  the  end  of  four  hours,  give  the  remaining  third. 
Should  the  two  firft  portions  have  the  effect,  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  Ihould  not  be  given  until  four  or  fix  hours 
(according  to  the  evacuations)  after  the  expiration  of 
the  four  hours  ;  in  the  interim  the  dog  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  lap,  and  if  he  refufes,  be  forced  to 
take  plentifully  of  warm  broth,  or  milk  and  water. 
Very  feldom,  even  when  the  cafe  is  inveterate,  but 
the  evacuations  are  brought  on  by  the  taking  of  one 
packet,  generally  by  the  fecond  dofe  ;  but  Ihould  it  fo 
happen  that  there  is  no  fuch  proof  of  the  powder’s 
effedt,  the  fecond  parcel  Ihould  be  divided  into  fimilar 
proportions,  and  applied  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the 
ftomach  is  emptied.  Warmth  and  warm  liquids  will 
quickly  perfect  the  recovery.  As  foon  as  the  dog’s  ap¬ 
petite  returns,  let  him  be  fed  (at  firft  rather  fparingly) 
with  animal  food*. 

Dr  Darwin  advifes,  that  the  dog  be  permitted  to  go 
about  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  have  conftant  accefs  to 
frelh  water.  The  ufe  of  being  as  much  as  may  be  in 
the  air  is  evident,  becaufe  all  the  air  which  we  breathe 
paffes  twice  over  the  putrid  floughs  of  the  mortifhd 
parts  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  noftrils,  and 
the  maxillary  and  frontal  cavities;  that  is,  both  during 
infpiration  and  expiration,  and  mult  therefore  be  load¬ 
ed  with  contagious  particles.  Frelh  new  milk  and  frelh 
broth  Ihould  be  given  them  very  frequently,  and  they 
Ihould  be  buffered  to  go  among  the  grabs,  which  they 
fometimes  eat  for  the  purpofe  of  an  emetic,  and,  if 
poffible,  Ihould  have  accefs  to  a  running  ftream  of 
water,  as  the  contagious  mucus  of  the  noftrils,  both 
of  thefe  animals  and  horfes,  generally  drops  into  the 
water  when  they  attempt  to  drink.  Bits  of  raw  flelh, 
if  the  dog  will  eat  them,  are  preferred  to  cooked  meat; 
and  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  opium  may  be  given  with 
advantage,  when  fymptoms  of  debility  are  evident,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  dog,  every  fix  hours.  If 
Houghs  can  be  been  in  the  noftrils,  they  Ihould  be  moif- 
tened  twice  a-day  with  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead,  or 
of  alum,  by  means  of  a  fponge  fixed  on  a  bit  of  whale¬ 
bone,  or  by  a  fyringe.  The  lotion  may  be  made  by 
diffolving  half  an  ounce  of  fugar  of  lead  in  a  pint  of 
waterf . 
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6.  Rheumatism. 


There  feems  no  doubt  that  horfes,  and  perhaps  cattle, 
are  affe6ted  with  rheumatifm,  but  it  is  fometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afcertain  the  prefence  of  the  complaint,  or  to 
diftinguiffi  it  from  other  caufes  that  produce  lamenefs. 
It  may  take  place  in  any  of  the  limbs,  but  it  is  more 
frequently  obferved  to  affed  the  hip-joint  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  membranes  ;  and  when  feated  here,  it  is  called 
the  fciutica,  and  fometimes  the  hip-gout.  It  will  require 
confiderable  judgment  to  diftinguiffi  this  complaint; 
but  it  may  generally  be  known  by  attentively  examin¬ 
ing  the  limb  in  which  the  lamenefs  is  feated,  from  the 
hip  down  to  the  foot,  and  by  attending  to  the  caufes 
that  feem  likely  to  have  produced  the  lamenefs.  In 
rheumatifm,  the  Ikin  will  be  found  dry,  and  the  affefted 
part  fwelled,  and  the  lamenefs  attendant  on  it  will  be 
more  readily  removed  by  exercife  than  that  which  has 
its  caufe  feated  in  the  foot,  or  which  arifes  from  bony 
excrefcences.  Rheumatifm  in  the  horfe,  as  in  the  human 
fubjedt,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  the  latter 
is  the  more  obflinate. 


I  E  R  Y. 

Rheumatifm,  like  catarrh 
changes  of  temperature,  and  by  expofure  to  a  cold 
moift  atmofphere.  It  is  no  otherwife  dangerous  than 
as  it  renders  the  animal  lame. 

The  cure  of  rheumatifm  differs  according  to  its  ftate. 
In  the  acute  one  bleeding  may  be  proper;  after  which 
a  warm  malli,  with  two  drachms  of  emetic  tartar  dif- 
falved  in  the  water,  fliould  be  given,  and  the  horfe 
treated  as  diredled  under  Catarrh.  If  a  iweat  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  kept  up  for  fome  hours,  the  complaint 
will  probably  difapp^ar,  and  its  leturn  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  frequent  friction  of  the  affedied  part,  re¬ 
gular  exercife,  a  nourifhing  diet,  and  attention  to 
avoid  changes  of  temperature.  In  the  chronic  rheu¬ 
matifm,  bleeding  will  be  improper;  and  the  molt  likely 
means  of  relief  will  be,  to  rub  the  affedied  parts  fe- 
veral  times  a-day  with  fome  ftimulating  liniment,  or, 
if  convenient,  to  ufe  the;  « arm  bath  for  a  confiderable 
time  together,  or  to  foment  the  affedied  limb  for  an 
hour  or  two  every  night,  after  which  the  limb  mud  be 
rubbed  perfedlly  dry.  Pretty  conftant  exercife  will 
alfo  contribute  greatly  to  the  cure,  and  coftivenefs  muft 
be  avoided.  A  blifter  applied  over  the  affedied  part 
will  fometimes  do  good.  According  to  Mr  Lawrence, 
the  onlv  cure  to  be  depended  on  is  a  monLh’s  run  of 
fait  marffie-  in  the  Ipring,  and  being  continued  abroad 
in  fome  lliady  place  till  autumn,  afterwards  mercurial 
phyfic,  and  the  bell  ftable  care. 


Difeafes. 
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7.  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs.  Pleurith.  Peripneu¬ 
monia.  Pleurify.  Peripneumony.  Ri/ing  of  the  Lights. 
Rot. 


The  lungs  are  frequently  inflamed  in  the  domeftic 
animals;  and,  as  in  man,  the  inflammation  may  be  feated  tion  0f  t]ie 
either  in  the  membrane  covering  the  lungs  and  lining  lungs, 
the  cheft,  or  ihe  pleura,  or  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs, 
conftituting  the  two  varieties,  pleurify  and  peripneumony. 

The  difeafe  has  been  called  by  common  farriers,  ri/ing 
of  the  lights ,  from  an  idea  that  the  lungs  protruded 
againft  the  throat,  and  caufed  that  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing  which  is  one  of  the  principal  fymptoms  of  this  com¬ 
plaint.  The  other  vulgar  appellation  of  rot  feems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  appearance  which  the  lungs  fometimes 
prefent  on  diffedlion,  being  found  in  a  ftate  of  mortifica¬ 
tion,  and  partial  decompofition,  as  if  they  were  rotten. 

It  is  of  little  confequence  to  diftinguiffi  thetwo  varieties 
of  the  difeafe,  as  the  treatment  is  the  fame  in  both. 

According  to  Mr  Feron,  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  in  the  horfe  are  invariably  as  follow. 

The  refpiration  is  quick,  the  breatli  hot,  the  extremities 
cold,  the  tongue  dry  and  hot,  the  flanks  heaving,  the 
patient  never  lying  down,  which  forms  a  very  charadle- 
riftiefymptom  ;  and  fometimes  he  hangs  down  his  head. 

If  nothing  has  been  done,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fave 
his  life,  after  three  days  have  elapfed;  and,  after  death, 
the  right  fide  of  the  heart  is  found  to  have  been  inflam¬ 
ed,  and,  on  fome  occafions,  fo  much  diftended  with  blood 
as  actually  to  burft,  and  the  lungs  are  found  to  refera¬ 
ble  putrid  liver,  the  cells  filled  with  blood,  from  the 
great  diftention  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  perhaps 
fometimes  effufions  take  place;  the  pulfe  is  oppreffed, 
from  the  great  diftention  occafioned  by  the  blood  in  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart,  while  the  left  fide  of  that  organ 
is  weak  from  want  of  fufficient  blood. 

To  Mr  Feron’s  account  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
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Difeafe?.  pulfe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  difeafe,  is  generally 
w-y-i.  '  more  full,  harder,  and  more  frequent  than  natural ;  but, 
as  foon  as  the  difeafe  reaches  the  dage  at  which  it  is 
ufually  firft  obferved,  the  pulfe  has  become  fmall  and 
oppreffed,  and  but  little  increafed  in  frequency  •,  the 
veins  of  the  neck  are  fwelled  and  prominent,  and  the 
eyes  are  generally  red  and  darling.  There  is  fometimes 
cough,  at  others  none  •,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is 
always  great,  and  the  horfe  dands  extended,  panting  for 
breath,  with  heaving  danks  and  open  nodrils,  till,  no 
longer  able  to  fupport  himfelf,  lie  drops  down  and  dies. 
This  fatal  termination  fometimes  takes  place  in  a  very 
ffiort  period  ;  in  48,  36,  or  even  24  hours. 

The  only  difeafe  with  which  this  can  eafily  be  con¬ 
founded,  is  colic  ;  and  the  difcriminating  marks  will  be 
mentioned  when  we  treat  of  this  difeafe.  At  prefent  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  remark,  that  when  a  horfe  appears 
dull,  holds  his  head  very  low,  breathes  with  difficulty, 
,  efpecially  during  infpiration,  dands  condantly,  has  a 
quick  heaving  of  the  flanks,  a  fulnefs  of  the  eyes,  and 
rednefs  of  the  infide  of  the  nodrils,  and  when  the  pulfe 
is  fmall  and  oppreffed,  he  may  almod  certainly  bo  de¬ 
clared  affedled  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  fymptoms  which  we  have  enumerated  ;  and  they 
are  chiefly  to  be  explained  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs,  on  account  of 
the  unufual  accumulation  in  the  pulmonary  veffels. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  averfion 
that  the  horfe  expreffes  to  lie  down  ;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  will  breathe  more  eafily  in  a  danding  podure 
than  if  he  were  lying  ;  becaufe,  as  was  remarked  in 
the  table  of  the  extremities  of  the  mufcles,  fome  of 
thefe  a£t  on  the  ched  when  the  fore  legs  are  fixed, 
and  thus  affid  in  carrying  forward  the  ribs,  and  thus 
increafing  the  cavity  of  the  ched.  The  impeded  paf- 
fage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  alfo  explains  why 
the  pulfe  is  weak  and  oppreffed  ;  and  hence,  when  this 
obflrudlion  is  relieved  by  leffening  the  quantity  of  blood, 
the  pulfe  never  fails  to  become  dronger  and  fuller. 

The  caufes  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  doubt- 
lefs  fudden  changes  of  temperature,  efpecially  when  the 
animal  is  plethoric  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  mod  common 
caufe  is  a  tudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  and  moidure. 
It  is  at  prefent,  however,  more  falhionable  to  confider 
the  reverfe  of  this  as  the  general  caufe  of  pulmonary 
complaints;  and  we  underdand  that  Mr  Coleman  goes 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  horfes  are  never  attacked  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  from  expofure  to  Ample  cold, 
for,  that  the  turning  of  horfes  to  grafs  without  prepara¬ 
tion,  though  it  may  render  them  emaciated,  feldom  pro¬ 
duces  the  complaint  in  quedion.  Mr  Feron  alfo.  who 
may  be  confidered  as  a  pupil  of  the  veterinary  college, 
is  of  opinion,  that  inflammation  of  the  internal  vifcera 
proceeds  from  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a  cold  to  a  hot 
temperature,  but  feldom  or  never  from  a  hot  to  a  cold 
one.  We  are  aware  that  thefe  gentlemen  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  theory  from  Dr  Beddoes,  and  it  is  of  little 
confequence  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  whether  it  be  cor¬ 
rect  or  not. 

The  judgment  to  be  formed  with  refpefl  to  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  always  highly  dan¬ 
gerous,  will  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms, 
and  on  the  changes  that  take  place  after  the  exhibition 
of  the  ufual  remedies.  If  the  pulfe  becomes  fuller  and 
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dronger  after  bleeding;  if  the  breathing  becomes  lefs  Difeal'es. 
difficult ;  if  the  parts  where  bliders  have  been  laid  in-  '■  1 

dame  foon,  and  the  bliders  rife  well  ;  and,  in  particular, 
if  the  horfe  lies  down,  and  feems  lefs  didreffed,  we  may 
hope  that  the  danger  is  leffened  ;  and  if  thele  favour¬ 
able  figns  continue  for  24  hours,  we  may  confider  a 
cure  as  pretty  certain  :  but,  if  the  pulfe  dill  continues 
fmall  and  oppreffed,  more  efpecially,  if  it  becomes 
quick  and  irregular  ;  if  the  difficulty  of  breathing  con¬ 
tinues  or  increafes  ;  if  there  is  a  rattling  in  the  throat, 
with  partial  cold  fweats  and  extreme  dejedtion  ;  a  fatal 
termination  mud  be  looked  for,  which  will  fpeedily 
take  place,  if  the  breath  becomes  cold  or  fetid.  It  is 
confidered  as  a  very  unfavourable  fymptem  when  the 
horfe  appears  infenfible  to  external  dimuli  ;  as  when 
bliders  do  not  rife  well,  nor  rowels  eafily  fuppurate. 

In  the  cure  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  every 
thing  will  depend  on  the  fpeedy  adoption  of  the  mod 
vigorous  tneafures,  and  the  firll  and  principal  remedy 
is  bleeding.  This  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  poi- 
fible,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  mod  inflamma¬ 
tory  difeafes.  It  will  fcarcely  be  proper  to  take  lefs 
than  five  or  perhaps  fix  quarts  at  fird,  and  the  bleeding 
mud  be  repeated,  though  lefs  copioufly,  fome  hours 
after,  if  a  confiderable  remiflion  of  the  lymptoms  does 
not  take  place.  It  mud  not  be  expected  that  the  pulfe 
will  rife  much  after  a  fecond  or  third  bleeding  ;  but, 
if  it  is  not  confiderably  weakened,  and  if  the  oppreffed 
feel  of  it  is  removed,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  bleeding 
has  not  been  carried  too  far.  Another  principal  means 
of  checking  the  internal  inflammation  is,  to  excite  an 
inflammation  externally  near  the  feat  of  the  complaint, 
by  every  means  in  our  power.  A  large  blider  ffiould 
be  applied  on  each  dde  of  the  ched,  and  to  the  infide  of 
the  fore  legs  ;  a  rowel  diould  be  inferted  below  the  ched, 
and  if  the  fymptoms  are  very  urgent,  another  near  the 
belly.  Mr  Coleman  recommends  inflating  the  cellular 
membrane  below  the  fkin  with  air,  fo  as  to  bring  on  an 
inflammation  between  the  fkin  and  mufcles  ;  and  if  this 
does  not  fucceed,  he  advifes  that  fome  dimulating  fluid, 
fuch  as  oil  of  turpentine,  be  injected.  We  diould  fup- 
pofe  this  carrying  indammation  rather  too  near  the 
lungs  ;  but  from  fome  trials  that  Mr  Coleman  has  made, 
and  fome  others  of  Mr  Feron,  this  method  feems  to 
have  been  attended  with  confiderable  advantage.  In 
addition  to  thefe  means,  the  fore  legs  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  the  liniment  in  N°  42.  of  the  receipts.  Thefe  are 
the  external  means  that  are  chiefly  to  be  relied  on  ;  and 
if  thefe  be  followed  up  fpeedily,  and  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  feldom  any  occafion  for  internal  re¬ 
medies.  If  thefe  be  given,  they  mud  be  fuch  as  are 
calculated  to  cool  the  body,  and  to  check  inflammation, 
fuch  as  the  drenches  N°  22.  and  2 6.  efpecially  the 
latter,  as  it  is  neceffiiry  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Per¬ 
haps  foxglove  might  here  be  given  with  advantage,  as 
direfted  under  that  article,  at  290.  Mr  Feron  recom¬ 
mends  diuretics,  and  a  ball  compofed  of  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  emetic  tartar,  a  drachm  of  opium,  and  15  or 
20  grains  of  calomel.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  the  practice  of  the  veterinary  college,  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  inconfident  with  the  bleeding  and  other 
evacuants  which  are  generally  found  mod  fuccefsful. 

As  codivenefs  would  tend  to  increafe  the  inflammatory 
fymjitoms,  back-raking  and  the  occafional  ufc  of  mild 
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Difeafes.  clyfters,  will  be  requifite.  In  general,  warm  water,  or 
this  with  a  little  Glauber  fait  diffolved  in  it,  will  be 
fufficient,  as  all  heating  purgatives  would  do  harm. 
The  horfe  {hould  be  kept  rather  warm,  (hould  be 
clothed,  and  Ihould  drink  frequently  of  warm  gruel. 
Food  will  not  be  requifite,  and,  if  fet  before  him,  he 
would  probably  not  touch  it.  Exercife  of  every  kind 
muft  be  avoided,  at  lead  fo  long  as  the  inflammatory 
fy mptoms  continue. 

The  mod  favourable  termination  of  this  complaint 
is  by  refolution,  when  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  go 
tiff  without  producing  fuppuration  or  ulceration  of  the 
lungs ;  but  fometimes  this  ftate  is  unavoidable,  an  ulcer 
is  produced,  and,  if  the  matter  is  not  thrown  off,  it 
may  either  produce  fuffocation,  or  bring  on  heftic  fever 
and  confumption.  When  it  is  found  that  a  cough 
remains  after  the  inflammation  has  fubfided,  and  a 
quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown  off,  the  evacuation  of 
this  {hould  be  promoted  by  gentle  expeftorants,  and 
the  horfe  muft  ftill  be  kept  warm.  Though  the  matter 
may  be  completely  expectorated,  there  will  generally 
remain  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  thick  wind,  when 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  terminates  by  fuppuration. 
Sometimes  there  is  left  an  anafarcous  or  dropiical  ftate 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  faid  that  blue 
vitriol  and  turpentine,  to  the  amount  of  two  drachms  of 
each,  mixed  into  a  ball,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
linfeed  powder,  and  given  every  morning,  have  been 
beneficial.  It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  apply  a  blifter 
over  the  wind-pipe. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  cattle  differs  little  in 
fymptoms,  and  nothing  in  the  treatment,  from  that 
which  we  have  been  deferibing  in  the  horfe. 

The  lungs  of  ffieep  are  very  frequently  affefted  with 
inflammation,  which  forms  one  of  the  dileafes  that  has 
been  confounded  under  the  name  of  rot.  It  moft  fre¬ 
quently  attacks  young  {heep,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
more  delicate  breeds  5  and  it  is  moft  prevalent  in  damp 
paftures,  and  during  unfavourable  feafons.  The  fymp¬ 
toms  of  this  difeafe  in  ffieep  have  not  been  well  de- 
feribed,  but  they  probably  differ  from  thofe  in  horfes 
and  cattle,  only  in  degree.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  lo 
fpeedily  fatal,  although  the  animals  feldom  or  never 
recover  from  it.  Towards  the  latter  ftage  of  the  difeafe 
there  is  confiderable  weaknefs ;  and  at  this  time  there  ap¬ 
pears  below  the  jaw  an  oedematous  fwelling,  containing 
a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  is  eafily  evacuated  by  piercing 
the  tumour.  This  tumour  is  called  the  pock  in  Scot¬ 
land.  On  opening  the  bodies  of  flieep  that  have  died 
of  this  fpecies  of  rot,  the  lungs  are  found  full  of  knots 
or  tubercles,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  appear  in  human 
fubjefts  that  have  died  of  pulmonary  confumption,  and 
fometimes  the  lungs  appear  mortified  or  rotten.  The 
liver,  however,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  found,  which  diftin- 
gui flies  this  variety  from  the  other  difeafes  called  rot. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  difeafe  admits  of  a  cure  in 
{heep,  though  it  might  probably  be  prevented  by  houfing 
them,  or  affording  them  {belter,  at  thofe  feafons  when 
it  is  moft,  likely  to  occur. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  occurs  fometimes  in  dogs, 
but  it  does  not  feem  to  be  very  frequent  in  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  It  requires  pretty  much  the  fame  treatment  as 
in  the  horfe,  except  that  here  emetic  tartar  may  be  given 
in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  excite  confiderable  ficknefs, 
without  vomiting.  This  would  be  improper  in  the 
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horfe,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  regulate  the  dofe  of  Difeafes. 
the  medicine,  fo  as  not  to  produce  fuch  an  irritation  of  y— «j 

the  ftomach  as  might  confiderably  increafe  the  animal’s 
diftrefs,  and  augment  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

8.  Inflammation  of  the  Liver.  Hepatitis. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  inflammation  of  the  liver 
takes  place  occafionally  in  moft  of  our  domeftic  animals  ;  tion  of  the 
and  it  is  probably  a  more  frequent  difeafe  than  is  gene- Aver, 
rally  fuppofed.  Both  fpecies  of  it,  viz.  the  acute  and 
chronic,  may  appear  in  thefe  animals,  and  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  prefently,  that  the  latter  is  a  very  common  dif¬ 
eafe  among  flieep.  Though  diffeftion  has  clearly 
{hewn,  that  the  liver  in  cows,  horfes,  and  flieep,  has 
been  affefted  with  inflammation  during  the  life  of  the 
animal,  yet  any  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  that  is  given  us  by  the  veterinary  writers,  is  fo 
obfeure,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  thing  like 
a  perfpicuous  hiftory. 

According  to  Mr  Blaine,  this  difeafe,  confidered  as 
a  diftinft  affeftion,  is  feldom  met  with  in  the  horfe, 
though,  when  great  abdominal  inflammation  exifls,  the 
liver  often  partakes  of  the  general  difeafe.  In  the  de- 
feription  of  the  fymptoms,  this  author  ftates  that  it  is 
ufually  accompanied  with  cofiivenefs,  for  the  gland 
ceafes  to  fecrete  the  bile  from  its  being  in  an  inflamed 
ftate  ;  and  that  bile  which  was  fecreted,  is  not  poured 
into  the  inteftines,  but  becomes  depofited  in  the  {kin, 
producing  jaundice,  which  is  known  by  the  yellownefs 
of  the  eyes  and  the  tongue.  The  pulfe  is  generally  full, 
hard,  and  frequent,  but  the  pain  not  very  intenfe.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  deleft  it,  unlefs  by  the  fymptoms 
of  fever,  accompanied  with  yellownefs  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes.  There  would  poflib/y  be  pain  in  the  flioulder  as 
in  the  human,  in  which  cafe  the  horfe  might  on  trial 
be  found  lame. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  this  defeription  is  a  fanciful 
pifture  of  the  difeafe,  drawn  from  the  analogy  that  the 
author  feppofes  to  exift  between  inflammation  of  the 
liver  in  man  and  the  fame  difeafe  in  horfes  ;  and  it  is 
probably  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  writers  on  cattle  medicine  deferibe  the  fymptoms 
of  the  difeafe  in  cattle  to  be  a  difficulty  of  bieatbing, 
evident  marks  of  fever,  yellownefs  of  urine,  a  fwelling 
about  the  fhort  ribs,  and  an  unufual  diftention  about  the 
barren  or  womb.  Here  the  fymptoms  of  an  acute  and 
chronic  diftemper  feem  to  be  confounded. 

As  for  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  in  flieep,  in  whom  pjcpttic rot 
it  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  rot,  we  have  feen  no  ac-  ;n  flieep. 
count  of  them  any  further  than  as  they  are  confounded 
with  thofe  of  the  other  varieties  of  rot,  and,  as  fuch, 
they  will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  rot 
in  general.  If  this  difeafe  could  be  detefted  in  its 
acute  ftate,  the  cure  would  probably  not  be  difficult  •, 
but  when  it  appears  in  the  chronic  form,  it  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  feldom  removed. 

When  the  bodies  of  fuel',  animals  as  have  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  liver  are  opened,  the  liver  has  been 
found  in  various  ftates  of  difeafe  •,  fometimes  it  is  harder 
and  firmer  than  ufual,  and  very  frequently  there  are 
parts  of  it  that  are  feirrhous  and  difeoloured,  refilling 
the  knife  when  we  attempt  to  cut  through  them.  Some¬ 
times  the  biliary  dufts  are  almoft  bony,  and  there  is 
commonly  found  in  them,  and  fometimes  in  other  parts 
of  the  liver,  a  fpecies  of  worm  called  fluke ;  the  faflciola 
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Difeafes.  hepatic  a  of  naturalifts.  Sometimes  there  are  ulcers  or 
U— v— »  abfceffes  formed  in  the  liver,  and  frequently,  efpecially 
in  Iheep,  this  organ  is  mortified  or  decayed. 

4P5  '  The  caufes  of  this  difeafe  are  very  obfcure;  in  horfes 

and  cattle  it  is  faid  to  be  moft  common  in  hot  feafons 
and  warm  climates,  and  that  fti  h  of  thefe  animals  as 
are  fat  are  more  expofed  to  its  attacks.  It  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  blows  or  bruifes  on  the  fliort  ribs,  by 
which  the  liver  may  have  received  fome  injury.  In 
(heep  it  is  faid  to  be  more  common  in  dry  weather, 
efpecially  when  the  animals  have  but  a  fcanty  fupply 
of  food,  and  when  they  are  of  a  coftive  habit.  It  is 
fuppofed  by  many,  that  this  fpecies  of  rot  owes  its 
origin  to  the  flukes  that  we  have  defcribed,  as  found 
in  the  liver  after  death  ;  but,  as  thefe  flukes  have  been 
found  in  the  livers  of  fheep  that  had  never  been  ap¬ 
parently  affe&ed  with  the  rot,  and,  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  livers  of  old  fheep,  this  caufe  is 
probably  rather  fanciful;  though  when  thefe  animals  are 
Very  numerous,'  or  when  they  are  fituated  in  a  very 
fenfible  part  of  the  liver,  they  may  excite  a  degree  of 
irritation,  and  confequent  inflammation,  juft  as  a  great 
quantity  of  bots  in  the  ftomach  of  horfes  have  been 
found  to  bring  on  inflammation  of  that  organ. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  when  it  is 
afcertained  to  be  prefent,  we  muft  confider  whether  it 
is  acute  or  chronic.  When  it  occurs  from  injuries, 
it  will  probably  be  of  the  former  kind,  but  in  moft 
other  cafes  it  will  be  chronic.  Acute  inflammation 
will  require  bleeding,  purging,  blifters,  and  low  diet, 
as  in  all  other  cafes  of  internal  inflammation  ;  but,  in 
♦  chronic  hepatitis,  the  moft  likely  remedy  is  mercury, 
which  may  be  adminiftered  either  internally,  in  the 
form  of  calomel  or  corrofive  fublimate,  or  externally 
rubbed  into  the  Ikin  on  fome  parts  of  the  animal’s 
body.  This  mercurial  friftion  may  be  performed  with 
tolerable  eafe  on  the  fheep,  by  pulling  off  the  wool 
from  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  and  rubbing  a  drachm 
or  two  of  the  ftrongeft  mercurial  ointment  upon  thefe 
parts  every  night,  till  the  general  fyftem  becomes  af- 
fedled,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fwelling  of  the 
gums,  offenfivenefs  of  the  breath,  and  increafed  flow 
of  faliva  from  the  mouth.  This,  however,  would  be 
an  expenfive  and  tedious  cure;  and  if  many  of  the  flock 
appear  affected,  it  would  be  better  to  kill  them  as  faft 
as  poflible,  before  the  difeafe  has  made  fuch  a  pro- 
grefs  as  to  render  the  animals  lean.  If  a  mercurial 
courfe  fhould  be  attempted,  the  animals  fhould  be 
houfed  during  the  courfe,  and  fhould  be  kept  on 
good  nourifhing  food.  Coftivenefs  muft  be  avoided 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  by  the  adminiftration  of  gentle  clyfters, 
or  occafional  dofes  of  opening  phyfic.  A  very  good 
medicine,  in  all  cafes  of  liver  complaints,  is  a  ball  com- 
pofed  of  calomel  and  foap,  as  directed  under  jaundice, 

N°  441- 

,  9.  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach.  Gaftritis. 

49<S 

Toflamma-  The  ftomach  may  be  inflamed,  both  in  horfes  and 
jjon  of  *he  cattle,  from  various  caufes  ;  but  this  is  a  difeafe,  the  ex- 
mac  iftence  of  which  is  not  eafilv  detected.  Here  alfo  Mr 
Blaine  has  fupplied  the  want  of  obferved  fymptoms  by 
analogy,  and  has  fuppofed  that  there  would  probably  be 
unfuccefsful  efforts  to  vomit  ;  and,  as  the  ftomach  is  fa 
cflenti.il  an  organ,  the  pulfe  would  probably  be  affefl- 
ed  even  more  than  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  that 
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the  animal  would  perhaps  point  to  the  left  Tide  about  Difeafe'. 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  rib  ;  that  there  would  be  great  - — , —  -* 
diftrefs  evident  in  the  countenance  and  manner,  and  that 
the  lofs  of  ftrength  would  be  very  great. 

In  cattle  there  are  generally  reckoned  two  fpecies  of 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  one  affecting  the  firft  fto¬ 
mach  or  paunch,  and  the  other  the  third  ftomach  or 
the  manvplies.  This  latter  is  commonly  denominated 
lake-burn.  The  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  in  thefe  animals 
are  alfo  very  obfeure,  but  they  are  probably  fimilar  to 
what  have  been  defcribed  above. 

If  the  reader  looks  back  to  N°  4C9.  he  will  fee  de¬ 
tailed,  a  cafe  that  occurred  to  Mr  Clark,  in  which  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  ftomach  was  obferved,  and  detected 
after  death  ;  and  though  the  fymptoms  there  defcribed 
are  few,  they  are  probably  more  characterise  of  the 
difeafe  in  queftion,  than  any  imaginary  defeription 
which  we  can  copy  from  writers  who  have  never  feen 
the  complaint. 

This  difeafe  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  cure,  unlefs  effectual  means  are  taken  at  its 
commencement. 

Inflammation  of  the  ftomach  is  commonly  produced 
by  fome  acrid  irritating  fubftance  which  the  animal  has 
fwallowed,  and  this  is  the  effect  produced  by  moft 
poifons.  A  large  quantity  of  cold  water  drunk  while 
the  animal  is  in  a  violent  perfpiration,  will  alfo  produce 
it.  It  not  unfrequently  accompanies  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  which  we  are  immediately  to  deferibe.  It 
is  faid  to  be  fometiraes  produced  in  cattle  by  the  giving 
of  too  ftrong  a  dofe  of  aftringent  medicines  to  cure  the 
red  water  or  bloody  urine  ;  and  as  we  have  feen  in 
N°  409.  it  may  fometimes  be  occafioned  by  bots. 

The  difeafe  can  only  be  cured  by  very  copious  bleed¬ 
ing,  frequently  repeated  ;  by  giving  mucilaginous 
drinks,  fuch  as  wrater  gruel  or  linfeed  tea,  applying  a 
large  blifter  juft  behind  the  fhort  ribs,  and  the  frequent 
adminiftration  of  relaxing  clyfters.  If  poifon  has  been 
fwallowed,  we  muft  proceed  as  recommended  under 
N°  407.  though  in  moft  cafes  of  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach,  it  will  be  the  moft  humane  plan  to  effect  a 
radical  cure  by  (hooting  the  animal  through  the  head, 
or  cutting  his  threat. 

10.  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  Enteritis.  Red 

Colic.  Inflammatory  Colic.  Dry  Braxy  in  Sheep. 

Tranchee  Infiammatoire  ou  Rouge,  Fr. 

This  is  a  difeafe,  to  which  all  the  domeftie  animals Inflamma- 
are  fubjetft,  but  it  is  attended  with  fome  what  different  tio»  of  the 
fymptoms,  in  the  feveral  fpecies.  bowels. 

It  is  generally  preceded  by  more  or  lefs  fever.  In 
horfes,  the  firft  remarkable  fymptoms  that  appear,  are 
a  great  degree  of  reftlefsnefs,  with  lofs  of  appetite,  third, 
with  confiderable  heat,  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth.  The 
animal  evidently  labours  under  violent  pain,  and  is  per¬ 
petually  lying  down  and  getting  up  again,  feraping  and 
damping  with  his  feet,  with  which  he  fometimes  ft  rikes 
his  belly.  When  the  belly  is  touched  with  the  hand, 
the  horfe  betrays  extreme  fenfibility,  and  (hrinks  from 
the  touch.  The  pulte  is  always  increafed  in  frequency, 
and  is  bard,  giving  the  fenfation  of  a  cord  below  t lie 
finger.  The  (kin  feels  unufually  hot,  all  over  the  body, 
except  at  the  ears,  which  are  faid  to  be  cold.  Thu 
tongue  is  commonly  covered  with  a  white  fur.  Coftive¬ 
nefs  is  almoft  a  conftant  fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  and 
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Difeafes.  till  the  inflammation  Is  fubdued,.  this  continues  very  o'o- 
ftinate,  or,  if  the  animal  dungs,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  excrement  is  very  hard.  The  urine  is 
voided  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and  with  great  pain, 
efpecially  towards  the  latter  period  of  the  difeafe.  The 
fymptorns  go  on  with  more  or  lefs  rapidity,  till  the  in¬ 
flammation  is  fubdued  by  the  proper  remedies,  or  till  it 
terminate  in  the  death  of  the  horfe. 

Returning  health  may  be  expefled  when  the  heat  of 
the  body  gradually  leffens,  while  the  pulfe  becomes  full, 
regular,  and  of  the  natural  frequency,  when  the  horfe 
dungs  freely,  and  returns  to  his  ufual  appetite,  and 
cheerfulnefs.  But  when  there  appears  a  fudden  relief 
from  pain,  with  a  foft,  feeble,  or  irregular  pulfe,  and  a 
purging  of  offenfive  black  matter  comes  on,  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels  has  taken  place,  and  the  horfe  will 
expire  in  a  few  hours. 

On  opening  the  body,  evident  marks  of  high  inflam¬ 
mation  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  bowels,  the  outer 
or  membranous  and  mufcular  coats  of  which  will  be 
found  red,  and  in  feme  parts  black.  The  inflammation 
is  frequently  found  to  have  extended  to  other  parts,  as 
the  flomach,  liverr  or  bladder  ;  to  feme  of  which  the 
guts  will  be  frequently  found  adhering.  On  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bowels,  thefe  will  be  found  great¬ 
ly  diftended  with  air,  and  the  great  guts  loaded  with 
hardened  excrement ;  and  fometimes  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  will  appear  highly  inflamed,  or  even  corroded, 
fhewing  evident  marks  of  its  having  fullered  confidera- 
ble  irritation,  from  fome  acrid  fubftance. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  diftinguiftied  from  colic, 
by  the  frequency  and  cord-like  feeling  of  the  pulfe,  by 
the  prefence  of  fever,  by  the  tendernefs  of  the  belly, 
and  by  there  being  little  or  no  remiflion  of  the  pain. 
It  is  faid  that  in  colic  the  horfe  rolls  much  on  his  back, 
but  is  not  fo  apt  to  do  this  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
It  will  be  feen  by  and  by,  that  a  long  protra&ed  colic 
frequently  terminates  in  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  may  be  produced  by  acrid 
or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  flomach.  It  has 
been  fometimes  produced  by  giving  hellebore  to  horfes, 
as  a  purge  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  arife  fometimes  from  giving 
purgatives  at  improper  times,  or  in  too  large  a  dofe.  It 
is  very  commonly  brought  on  by  giving  the  horfe  cold 
water,  when  he  is  much  fatigued,  and  fo  much  over¬ 
heated,  as  to  be  in  a  profufe  fweat,  or  by  dalhing  cold 
water  upon  him,  by  wading  in  cold  water,  or  by  Hand¬ 
ing  in  a  draught  of  cold  air,  under  fimilar  circumftances 
cf  fatigue  and  fweating.  Coftivenefs  too  long  ne- 
glefted,  or  entangled  rupture,  is  alfo  not  an  uncommon 
caufe. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
as  in  all  other  internal  inflammations,  we  muft  begin 
with  copious  and  repeated  bloodletting,  after  which  a 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  muft  be  attempted  by 
back-raking  and  the  injeflion  of  foftening  clyfters,  fuch 
as  warm  water-gruel,  mixed  with  half  an  Englifb  pint 
of  caftor  oil.  All  acrid  clyfters  muft  be  avoided,  as 
they  will  only  tend  to  increafe  the  inflammatory  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  even  Glauber  falts  and  other 
faline  purgatives  are  fcarcely  proper,  from  the  irritation 
they  may  produce.  After  bleeding  and  evacuating  the 
bowels,  warm  fomentations  applied  to  the  belly  may  be 
of  fervice,  and  the  cloths  fhould  be  applied  as  hot  as 
jjpoflible.  After  the  fomentation,  the  belly  may  be 
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rubbed  with  fome  flimulating  liniment,  fuch  as  oil  of  Difeafes. 

turpentine,  or  elfence  of  muftard.  Firing  has  been  re-  v— ■ -y— J 

commended  below  the  belly,  as  alfo  frequent  friflion 

with  the  curry-comb,  fo  as  to  irritate  the  fkin,  and  al- 

moft  make  it  bleed.  Probably  no  medicine  fhould  be 

given  by  the  mouth,  further  than  foftening,  diluting 

drinks,  fuch  as  warm  water-gruel  or  linfeed  tea.  Food 

at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  is  out  of  the  queftion  j 

but  when  the  inflammation  is  a  little  relieved,  the  horfe 

may  have  a  bran  mafh.  The  body  fhould  be  kept 

warm  by  clothing,  and  all  exercife  fhould  be  avoided. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  in  fheep  is  called  dry 
hraxy  in  Scotland,  and  of  this  difeafe  we  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  in  Mr  Findlater’s  furvey  of  Peebles. 

Th  is  difeafe  is  moft  fatal  to  young  and  robuft  fheep  j-jr 
about  fix  or  feven  months  old,  called  in  many  parts  ofin  iheep. 
the  ifland  hogs.  It  is  more  deftruftive  upon  fome  farms 
than  others  j  and  even  upon  thefe,  in  one  feafon  more 
than  another.  In  a  hog  fence ,  or  pafture  capable  of 
keeping  30  fcore  of  hogs,  there  is  in  fome  years  a  lofs 
from  three  to  four  fcore.  This  is  a  very  ferious  matter, 
as  each  of  thefe  would  fell  in  the  fpring,  or  beginning 
of  fummer,  for  half  a  guinea  or  ns.  This  difeafe  be¬ 
gins  at  thofe  times  when  inflammatory  diforders  are 
moft  apt  to  prevail,  in  the  months  of  Oflober  and  No¬ 
vember,  and  is  produced  by  the  common  caufes  of  in¬ 
flammation,  cold,  exertion,  external  injury,  &c.  During 
thefe  months,  flight  frofts  fet  in,  and  the  ground  in  the 
morning  is  often  covered  with  hoar  froft,  or  what  is 
called  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  rhine.  It  is  probable, 
that  eating  grafs  covered  with  hoar  froft,  may  be  one 
caufe  of  the  diforder.  If  fo,  moving  the  animals  about, 
and  preventing  them  from  eating,  until  the  froft  is 
melted  by  the  fun,  may  tend  to  prevent  the  difeafe. 

This  difeafe  runs  its  courfe  very  rapidly.  When 
the  ftiepherd  leaves  his  flock  at  night  upon  their  laires, 
he  fometimes  obferves  a  hog  look  dull,  loitering  be¬ 
hind,  and  reftlefs  ;  fometimes  lying  down  and  fuddenly 
getting  up  again  :  and  in  the  morning,  he  will  often  find 
it  dead,  or  nearly  fo.  At  other  times  he  will  difeover 
no  apparent  ailment  among  his  flock  5  and  irt  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  may  find  one  or  two  dead  or  dying.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  difeafe  is  very  acute. 

This  is  further  evinced  by  the  appearances  after  death,, 
when  the  careafes  are  opened.  Their  bellies  are  excef- 
fively  fwelled,  and  diftended  with  a  putrid  air :  the 
whole  inteftines  being  red  and  inflamed,  gangrenous, 
and  in  fome  degree  mortified.  This  putrid  taint  feenas 
to  be  communicated  to  the  whole  earcafe,  as  all  the 
mufcular  parts,  and  fat,  fmell  ftrongly  of  corruption.. 

The  hogs  that  die  of  this  difeafe,  are  frequently  fat 
and  in  good  order,  which  ftiews  that  the  drfeafe  is  of 
ftiort  duration. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  eating  of  grafs, 
which  is  covered  with  hoar  froft,  as  a  very  probable 
immediate  caufe  of  this  diforder.  But  is  there  any  pre- 
difpofing  caufe? 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  we  fhall  adduce  a  faff 
which  is  well  authenticated.  Many  parts  of  theweftern 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  bad  been  for  ages  occupied  by 
horfes  and  horned  cattle.  At  lire  introduction  of  (heep 
into  thofe  diftrifts,  the  beft  grafs  was  that  which  had 
fprung  from  the  talh  and  excrements  of  thefe  animals. 

During  many  years  after  thefe  diftrifts  were  converted 
into  fheep  farms,  braxy  remained  unknown.  It  crept 
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in  at  lad,  and  the  feverity  of  the  difeafe  was  long  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  the  paflures  had  been 
occupied  by  (heep. 

From  thefe  we  would  infer  that  pafluring  upon  their 
own  tath,  is  a  predifpofing  caufe  of  braxy  among  (heep  j 
and  that  a  frequent  alteration  of  the  fpecies  of  (lock, 
upon  every  (heep  paflure,  might  ferve  to  prevent  the 
evil.  This  idea  correfponds  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  who  certainly  never  intended  that 
this  earth  (hould  be  monopolized  by  any  particular  fpe¬ 
cies  of  animals  ;  but  has  fo  ordered  matters,  that  the 
happinefs  of  individuals  (hall  refult  from  the  happinefs 
of  the  whole  family  of  animated  beings. 

Hence  it  would  appear  a  beneficial  practice  in  (lore 
farmers,  in  place  of  one  fence,  to  keep  two  or  more 
enclofures  of  this  defcription,  and  change  the  (lock  up¬ 
on  them  every  feafon.  This  we  know  to  be  contrary 
to  general  practice,  and  that  what  is  called  the  hogs 
fence,  is  carefully  guarded  againft  the  intrufion  of  every 
other  animal. 

Lambs,  immediately  after  they  are  weaned,  are  fre¬ 
quently  fent  to  poor  pallure,  which  is  called  burning 
them.  Now  this  appears  to  be  a  very  bad  praftice  ;  for 
the  confequence  is,  that  they  fall  off  confiderably,  be¬ 
fore  they  get  at  the  rich  grafs  in  the  hog’s  fence,  of 
which  they  eat  too  freely  ;  and  thus  become  difpofed  to 
the  difeafe  treated  of.  Children,  and  all  domefticated 
animals,  are  carefully  fed  with  nourilhing  food  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  after  they  are  weaned  \  and  yet  they  fall 
off  for  fome  time.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to  give 
the  lambs  the  hogs  fence  at  once,  and  ufe  every  precau¬ 
tion  to  prevent  them  from  falling  off. 

As  the  difeafe  is  generally  advanced  to  a  dangerous 
height  before  it  is  obferved,  we  fear  that  medicine  af¬ 
fords  but  a  very  faint  hope  of  cure.  The  difeafe  being 
inflammatory,  the  (hepherd  (hould  attempt  to  bleed  the 
dillreffed  creature  as  foon  as  pofiible  ;  which  he  can 
eafily  do,  by  cutting  off  part  of  the  tail,  or  by  nicking 
it  underneath,  or  by  cutting  off  part  of  the  ears.  The 
animal  (hould  then  be  removed  to  a  lioufe  or  fhed,  and 
attempts  made  to  produce  evacuations.  In  brute  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  thefe  by  medicines  ad- 
minillered  by  the  mouth.  The  fpeedieft  and  mod  effec¬ 
tual  method,  is  by  injeftions  into  the  reftum  or  anus. 
Such  injeftion  may  confifl  of  a  fmall  handful  of  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers,  two  fpoonfuls  of  anifefeeds,  and  as  much 
caraway  feeds  j  to  be  boiled  (lowly  in  a  Scotch  mutch- 
kin  or  Englifh  pint  of  milk  and  water,  until  the  half  is 
evaporated.  The  liquor  (hould  then  be  drained  off,  and 
two  tea  fpoonfuls  of  cador  oil  added,  or  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  the  fame  quantity  of  fweet  oil  may  be  ufed.  This 
(hould  be  adminidered  warm  by  an  injeftion  bag  and 
pipe,  or  by  an  eladic  gum  bottle  with  a  pipe  properly 
fitted.  Nothing  can  be  eafier,  than  to  give  a  (heep  a 
clyder  in  this  way  •,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  have 
a  happy  effeft  in  evacuating  the  bowels  and  procuring 
relief. 

If  this  does  not  appear  very  foon,  it  may  be  repeated 
an  hour  after,  and  a  large  fpoonful  of  common  fait  add¬ 
ed  to  the  former  ingredients.  If,  after  all,  the  animal 
does  not  feem  relieved,  another  clyder  may  be  given, 
confiding  of  a  fmall  tea  cupful  of  warm  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter,  to  which  are  added  from  20  to  25  drops  of  lauda¬ 
num. 

As  there  is  a  great  didention  of  the  domach  and 
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bowels,  arifing  from  airs  or  eladic  vapours,  generated  Difeafes. 
in  the  intedines,  Mr  Walker  of  Cumberland,  in  a  trea-  y— ■ 

tife  he  wrote  upon  the  difeafes  of  brute  animals,  has 
fuggeded  a  remedy  for  this  diforder,  which  has  often 
proved  fuccefsful  in  his  didrift.  It  confifts  in  pufiu'ng 
down  their  throats  a  flexible  tube,  fuch  as  Dr  Monro 
has  recommended,  and  which  has  proved  fuccefsful  in 
relieving  cows  that  had  over  gorged  themfelves  with  red 
clover  early  in  the  feafon  (fee  N°  405.).  This  feems 
a  probable  means  of  affording  temporary  relief,  and 
every  (hepherd  that  has  the  care  of  the  hog  flock,  (hould 
be  furnilhed  with  one  of  thefe  tubes,  adapted  to  the  fize 
of  the  (heep,  for  trying  the  experiment  upon  thofe  that 
labour  under  the  difeafe. 

“  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  paflure  (adds  Mr  Find- 
later)  as  a  caufe  of  ficknefs,  Tweeddale  farmers  feem  of 
opinion  that  it  arifes  from  the  foulnefs  of  the  grafs  at  the 
root  in  the  hogs  fences,  which  are  never  eaten  bare. 

Some,  therefore,  take  care  to  have  the  land  to  be  faved 
for  the  hog  fence,  once  eaten  as  bare  as  poflible  early 
in  dimmer,  by  the  black  cattle  upon  the  farm,  or  by  old 
(heep. 

“  It  feems  afeertained  in  Tweeddale,  that  land  which 
has  been  in  ufe  to  be  paftured  by  older  (heep,  when  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hog  fence,  is  not  liable  for  fome  time  to 
produce  ficknefs.  Two  accidental  experiments  occur¬ 
ring  in  which  this  practice  took  place,  in  confequence 
of  new  arrangements  in  the  farms  of  Harehop  in  Eddie- 
done  parifh,  and  of  Lyne  in  Lyne  parifli,  confirm  this 
conclufion.  It  is  farther  confirmed  by  an  experiment 
of  Mr  Murray,  tenant  in  Flemington  mill.  About  20 
years  ago,  he  bought  in  different  parcels  of  lambs  for 
hogs,  and  laid  them  upon  the  hog  fence  of  his  farm 
of  Broughton-haup,  in  Broughton  parifli.  In  one  of 
the  parcels  of  much  higher  condition  than  the  red,  the 
ficknefs  broke  out  to  fuch  extent,  that  they  were  dying 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  daily,  fo  that  the  whole  par¬ 
cel  feemed  in  imminent  ri(k.  He  transferred  this  whole 
parcel  to  the  farm  of  Fingland  in  Newlands  parifli, 
where  only  old  (heep  Mere  kept,  putting  them  on  fome 
of  the  lower  paflure  of  that  farm,  which  had  been  hain- 
ed  for  feeding  the  crock  ewes,  and  transferring  a  pro¬ 
portional  quantity  of  thefe  ewes  to  Broughton-haup  hog 
fence.  Not  one  of  the  lambs  died  upon  Fingland.  To 
the  fame  effeft,  it  deferves  attention,  that  in  fmall  farms, 
not  admitting  of  dillinft  hirfling,  where,  of  courfe,  old 
and  young  (heep  paflure  mixed  together,  hogs  are  very 
little  liable  to  ficknefs,  'hough  perhaps  worfe  in  other 
refpefts. 

“  From  November  at  fmearing  time  till  Chriflmas 
0797),  two  fafts  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  cure  have 
been  dated  to  me,  and  which  I  am  difpofed  to  think 
authentic.  In  thefarmof  Drummelzier,  parifli  of  Drum- 
melzier, three  hogs  (out  offour upon  whichthe experiment 
was  tried)  recovered,  upon  bleeding,  and  having  pound 
down  their  throats,  a  decoftion  of  tobacco  ;  about  a 
finger’s  length  of  twift  tobacco  boiled  in  water  till  the 
water  has  diminilhed  to  a  gill,  being  the  dole  for  each. 

In  the  farm  of  Broughton-haup,  pari  111  of  Brough  ton,  with¬ 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  nine  or  ten  (out  of  1 6  or  17  up¬ 
on  whom  the  experiment  was  made)  recovered  upon 
bleeding,  and  having  an  injeftion  of  tobacco  fmoke  ad¬ 
minidered  from  a  common  tobacco  pipe,  by  kindling 
the  tobacco,  inlerting  the  pipe  (hank  into  the  anus,  and 
blowing  ;  the  experiment,  however,  was  not  fo  fuccefs- 
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Difeafes.  ful  in  Tome  later  inftances.  I  have  long  ago  Teen  a  ewe 
cured  by  bleeding,  and  injection  of  Glauber  falts  from 
a  common  clyfter-bag  and  pipe.  When  braxy  breaks 
out,  it  might  be  ufeful,  where  attainable,  to  lay  the 
hogs,  nightly,  upon  a  dry  ground,  if  the  hog  fence  is 
wet,  the  chiUhnefs  of  wet  ground  contributing  no  doubt 
to  the  produdlion  of  inflammation.  Clover  foggage  or 
turnips  might  be  good  preventatives,  from  inducing  a 
*  "Find-  lax  habit 
later's 

Survey.  ii.  Dysentery.  Molten-greafe,  or  Body-founder. 

Break-Jhaw ,  (in  flreep).  Gras  fondu,  Fr. 

Dyfentery,  Dyfentery  is  the  other  difeafe  that,  with  catarrh, 
or  molten  forms  Dr  Cullen’s  order  of  profluvia  ;  but  as  there  are 
greafe.  evident  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  obl'erved 
on  infpetfting  the  bodies  of  fuch  animals  as  have  died  of 
this  complaint,  we  have  placed  it  immediately  after  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels,  in  which  we  have  followed 
M.  Pinel  and  fome  other  late  writers. 

This  difeafe  is  not  uncommon  in  the  horfe,  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  is  Hill  more  frequent  in  cattle  and  (beep.  It 
very  commonly  begins  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  as  a 
trembling,  drynefs  of  the  mouth,  lofs  of  appetite,  a 
great  degree  of  weaknefs,  drooping  of  the  head  and 
ears,  fometimes  a  copious  fweating,  but  more  common¬ 
ly  drynefs  and  heat  of  the  Ikin.  There  is  ufually  a 
heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  the  animal  turns  his  head 
towards  them,  as  if  griped.  There  are  frequent  de¬ 
jections  from  the  anus,  but  thefe  feldom  confift  of  the 
natural  excrement,  but  of  a  mucous,  flimy  difcharge, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  fatty  fubftance,  like  foft 
fuet.  There  is  evidently  much  diftrefs  during  thefe  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  fometimes  the  fundament  appears  excori¬ 
ated.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  blood  pafs  with  the 
ftools,  generally  in  ftreaks,  but  fometimes  in  fach  a 
quantity  as  to  tinge  the  whole  difcharge  of  a  red  colour  5 
and  in  the  latter  ilages  of  the  difeafe  there  generally 
appear  membranous,  filmy  fubftances,  which  have  been 
compared  to  foaked  leather.  Thefe  fubftances  have 
been  fuppofed  to  be  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bowels 
that  has  been  eroded  and  thrown  off  by  the  violence  of 
the  purging  •,  but  they  are  merely  coagulable  lymph, 
fuch  as  is  very  commonly  thrown  oflf  from  inflamed  fur- 
faces.  The  pulfe,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  is  commonly  hard  and  full,  but  as  the  complaint 
goes  on,  it  becomes  quick,  fmall,  and  fometimes  irregu¬ 
lar.  The  animal  is  very  ftiff,  and  much  averfe  to  mo¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  difeafe  continues  long,  there  ufually 
comes  on  a  fwelling  of  the  legs. 

When  animals  that  have  died  of  this  difeafe  are  dif¬ 
fered,  the  inner  coat  of  the  bowels  is  found  inflamed, 
in  fome  places  covered  with  coagulable  lymph,  fuch  as 
we  have  defcribed  as  bdng  thrown  out  in  the  difcharge, 
and  not  unfrequently  ulcerated  in  various  parts,  fome¬ 
times  mortified  and  corroded. 

Th  is  difeafe  does  not  appear  fo  dangerous  among  the 
inferior  animals  in  this  climate,  as  in  warmer  countries  ; 
but  it  fometimes  proves  fatal,  or  terminates  in  a  weak¬ 
nefs  of  the  bowels  and  fcouring,  that  are  not  eafily  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  fever  is  but  little  or  foon  abates,  if 
the  animal  appears  not  to  labour  under  much  pain,  and 
if  the  difcharge  of  natural  excrement  foon  returns,  the 
difeafe  will  probably  terminate  favourably  in  a  ftiort 
time;  but  if  there  is  great  pain  and  fever,  with  excef- 
five  weaknefs,  and  if  the  mucous  difcharges  continue 
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very  frequent,  and  mixed  with  much  blood,  the  danger  Difeaf 
is  confiderable.  .  ^  *j 

It  is  neceffary  to  diftinguilh  this  complaint  from  the 
common  purging  or  fcouring,  with  which  it  is  very  ge¬ 
nerally  confounded.  It  muft  therefore  beobferved,  that 
in  fcouring,  there  is  no  fever,  whereas  this  is  common 
in  dyfentery  ;  that  the  difcharge  in  fcouring,  though 
thin,  has  almoft  always  the  appearance  of  excrement, 
is  not  bloody,  and  is  fcarcely  ever  mixed  with  fatty 
matter. 

Dyfentery  is  more  common  in  hot  weather,  and  in 
hot  feafons,  than  at  other  times;  but  is  very  commonly 
produced  by  the  fudden  application  of  cold,  efpecially 
to  the  legs  or  belly;  while  the  body  is  overheated  and 
fatigued  :  hence  fwimming  in  autumn,  drinking  large 
quantities  of  cold  water  while  in  a  profufe  fweat,  or 
other  fudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  have  common¬ 
ly  produced  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  frequently  brought  on 
by  riding  a  horfe  very  hard  in  hot  weather.  Mr  Law¬ 
rence  fays  that  when  a  boy,  he  rode  a  horfe  that  had  a 
great  deal  of  loofe  grofs  fleth  about  him,  21  miles  in  a 
warm  fummer  morning,  and  thus  brought  on  an  attack 
of  molten  greafe.  It  is  alfo  not  an  uncommon  difeafe 
among  poft  borfes. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  fatty  matter  in  the  dif¬ 
charge  that  takes  place  in  this  complaint,  the  older 
writers  on  farriery  were  induced  to  give  it  the  name  of 
molten  greafe,  conceiving  that  a  principal  part  of  the 
difeafe  confifted  in  a  melting  down  of  the  fat  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  which  being  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the 
circulation,  is  thrown  out  by  the  exhalants  on  the  bowels, 
and  carried  off  with  the  dung.  Mr  Blaine  laughs  very 
heartily  at  this  idea,  and  feems  to  pride  himfelf  on  the 
difcovery,  that  what  has  been  miftaken  for  fat,  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  increafed  fecretion  of  the  mucus  of 
the  inteftines,  and  is  as  liable  to  a  horfe  with  little  fat, 
as  to  one  with  much.  Mr  Lawrence,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  ftrenuoufly  that  this  matter  is  really  greafy,  and 
fays,  that  “  with  refpeCt  to  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  had 
Mr  Blaine  ever  feen  a  horfe  under  the  difcharge  of 
molten  greafe,  he  might  have  found  on  experiment, 
that  part  of  the  difcharge  in  queftion  is  inflammable 
and  liquefiable,  which  are  not  the  characters  of  albu¬ 
men,  but  of  real  greafe;  and,  (continues  Mr  Lawrence) 
viewing  the  matter  through  the  medium  of  experience, 

I  can  fee  no  fort  of  improbability  in  a  colliquation  of 
loofe,  fubftantial,  internal  fat,  by  fudden  inflammation, 
and  its  confequent  effufion  and  difcharge  by  an  unufual 
emunCtory.  Gibfon  gives  an  inftance  which  convinced 
him  (apparently  incredulous  before)  of  the  poflibility  of 
a  horfe’s  greafe  being  melted.  Fie  found  the  fat  melt¬ 
ed  and  turned  into  an  oil,  and  drawn  off  from  its  pro¬ 
per  cells  into  the  blood  veffels.  He  fays  farther,  this 
difeafe  is  not  unlike  the  greafy  diarrhoea  which  hap¬ 
pens  to  men.”  Not  having  ourfelves  feen  a  cafe  of  dy¬ 
fentery  in  horfes,  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide  the 
difference  between  thefe  two  champions  of  the  old  and 
new  fchool  ;  but  as  Mr  Lawrence  is  very  worthy  of 
credit  in  whatever  has  paffed  under  his  own  obfervation, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  debated  fubftance  is  of  a 
fatty  nature. 

As  it  feems  certain  that  dyfentery  is  of  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  nature,  it  is  proper  to  begin  the  cure  by  bleeding, 
efpecially  if  the  horfe  is  plethoric,  or  if  the  pulfe  is  full 
and  hard.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  clear  the  bowels 

by 
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Difeafrs.  by  a  laxative  clyfter,  and  to  give  internally  ii  drench 

v— - compofed  of  five  or  fix  ounces  of  Glauber’s  fait  diflblved 

in  a  quart  of  water-gruel,  or  the  drench  N°  2 6.  of  the 
receipts;  and  this  may  be  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours.  This  will  probably,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
produce  a  plentiful  difcharge  of  excrement,  and  when 
the  bowels  appear  well  cleared,  the  horfe  may  have  a 
warm  malh,  be  covered  up  warm,  and  perhaps  a  per- 
fpiration  will  be  brought  on,  which,  if  the  difeafe  is 
flight,  will  probably  complete  the  cure.  If  the  difeafe 
fhould  continue,  an  Englilh  pint,  or  pint  and  a  half,  of 
caftor  oil  may  be  given,  and  clvfters,  compofed  of  wa¬ 
ter-gruel,  or  ftarch  boiled  in  water,  Ihould  be  given 
warm  very  frequently.  When  by  thefe  means  a  pretty 
copious  difcharge  of  excrement  has  been  produced,  the 
horfe  may  have  a  ball  compofed  of  two  drachms  of 
opium,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  draehm 
of  emetic  tartar,  walhed  down  with  a  quart  of  good 
porter.  If  there  is  confiderable  pain,  it  may  be  ad- 
vifable  to  foment  the  belly  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
with  flannels  wrung  out  of  a  warm  deco&ion  of  poppy 
heads.  During  this  treatment  the  horfe  Ihould  be  kept 
clothed,  and  currents  of  air  in  the  liable  Ihould  be 
avoided.  When  the  difeafe  is  fubdued,  as  the  horfe 
will  probably  remain  very  weak,  it  will  be  proper  to 
revive  him  by  nourifhing  diet,  and  cordial  and  ftrength- 
ening  remedies. 

The  appearances  of  dyfentery  in  cattle  are  not  un¬ 
like  thofe  that  occur  in  the  horfe,  only  that  perhaps  in 
them  there  is  not  fo  much  of  the  gras  fondu.  The  dif¬ 
eafe  among  thefe  animals  is  commonly  called  far¬ 
del  bound.  The  treatment  is  the  fame  as  above  de- 
fcribed. 

rQO 

Break/haw  'iThis  difeafe  is  not  uncommon  in  Iheep,  by  the  name 
iniheep.  of  breatjhaw  ;  but  fhepherds  very  commonly  confound 
it  with  diarrhoea  or  purging.  Mr  Loch  of  Rachan 
very  properly  ditlinguilhes  between  them,  and  obferves 
that  the  breakjhaw  is  analogous  to  dyfentery  in  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies,  and  occurs  molt  commonly  in  the  end  of 
wet  fummers.  The  difcharge  is  thin  and  greenilh  (Mr 
Loch  fuppofes  from  the  wet  grafs  becoming  acid  in  the 
ftomach,  and  turning  the  gall  green) ;  it  is  more  or  lefs 
mixed  with  blood,  fometimes  florid,  fumetimes  black 
and  grumous  ;  the  animal  pines  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
dies,  though  fometimes  he  recovers.  The  cure  com¬ 
monly  employed  by  Mr  Loch’s  herd,  is  warm  milk 
poured  down  the  animal’s  throat  ;  but  Mr  Loch  pro- 
pofes  to  try,  in  addition  to  this,  nitre  in  half  drachm 
dofes,  with  chalk  or  fome  other  abforbent  powder,  and 
20  or  30  drops  of  laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with 
frequent  injections  of  warm  milk  and  water.  This  plan 
feems  belt  adapted  to  the  latter  flages  of  the  difeafe. 
According  to  Mr  Gillefpie  of  Glenquich  (quoted  by 
Mr  Findlater),  this  difeafe  is  often  produced  by  over¬ 
heating,  when  the  fheep  are  hunted  by  dogs,  in  folding 
them,  6cc.  or  when  other  wife  feared  and  terrified.  It 
is  ftattd  by  Mr  Gillefpie  to  be  confiderably  infectious  ; 
and  he  confiders  tarring  part  of  the  flock  to  be  the  bell 
means  of  checking  the  infeflion,  ur.der  the  idea  that 
the  fmell  of  the  tar  will  overcome  that  of  the  con¬ 
tagion. 

Sot 

Ir.flimma-  I  2.  INFLAMMATION  of  the  KlDNEYS.  Nephritis.  Strain 
ion  of  the  of  the  Kidrteus. 

Sidneys. 

This  difeafe  is  not  uncommon  among  horfes  and  cat- 
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tie  ;  but  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  former,  as  they  are  Wfeafes. 

more  expofed  to  thofe  caufes  that  appear  generally  to  - < 

produce  it. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  in  horfes,  are  tolerably 
well  marked.  The  horfe  (lands  svide  with  his  hind-legs, 
appears  dull,  and  exprefles  confiderable  pain,  often  look¬ 
ing  at  his  flanks.  When  preflure  is  made  on  his  loins 
the  horfe  flinches,  and  is  evidently  much  didrefled;  the 
pulfe  is  hard  and  full,  and  commonly  more  frequent 
than  natural.  When  both  kidneys  are  inflamed,  little 
or  no  urine  is  fecroted,  and  what  little  is  evacuated  is 
generally  bloody ;  but  svhen  only  one  kidney  is  in¬ 
flamed,  the  other  continues  to  fecrete  urine,  but  the 
natural  quantity  is  on  the  whole  much  diminilhed, 
and  there  is  commonly  confiderable  pain  during  the 
evacuation. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  liable  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  and 
the  bed  means  of  diftinguiihing  them,  is  to  pafs  the 
hamd  up  the  fundament,  by  which  the  (late  of  the  blad¬ 
der  beneath  may  be  eafily  afeertained.  If  the  bladder 
be  confiderably  diftended  with  urine,  the  inflammation 
is  almoft  certainly  feated  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
but  if  the  bladder  be  (hrunk  and  empty,  the  difeafe  is 
probably  fituated  in  the  kidneys.  It  mud  be  allowed, 
however,  that  this  mark  of  diferimination  will  not  hold 
good  till  the  difeafe  of  the  kidneys  is  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  it  very  commonly  happens  that  when  a  gland 
is  inflamed,  its  fecretion  is  at  firfl  increafed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  difeafe,  therefore,  the  fymptoms 
which  we  have  enumerated,  efpecially  the  fenfibility 
which  the  horfe  evinces  on  touching  his  loins,  are  chief¬ 
ly  to  be  depended  on.  It  mud  be  remarked  that  one 
of  the  kidneys  has  been  found  difeafed,  and  even  puru¬ 
lent,  after  death,  when  it  (hewed  no  marks  of  inflam¬ 
mation  during  life.  This  difeafe  is  attended  with  con¬ 
fiderable  danger,  and  unlefs  the  inflammation  befpeedily 
removed,  matter  will  be  formed,  which,  if  it  does  not 
pa(s  off  by  the  urinary  pipes  into  the  bladder,  will  find 
a  paflage  into  the  belly,  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
produce  heCtic  fever  and  confumption,  or  the  kidney 
may  mortify,  and  death  will  foon  follow. 

The  kidneys  may  become  inflamed,  either  from  ex¬ 
ternal  injury,  or  from  irritating  fubftances  that  pafs 
through  them  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  thefe  organs  is  frequently  produced  by  placing 
the  faddle  too  far  back  upon  the  loins,  and  riding  hard 
for  a  long  time  while  it  is  in  thispofitiun.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  the  effeft  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  the  body 
while  it  is  in  a  fweat ;  but  according  to  Mr  Blaine  and 
Mr  Feron,  it  is  mod  frequently  produced  by  the  indil- 
criminate  ufe  of  (Irong  diuretic  medicines. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  we  mud  vigoroufly 
employ  the  means  that  we  have  fo  often  recommended 
for  the  cure  of  internal  inflammations;  bleeding  in  its 
full  extent,  emollient  clyflers,  and  the  production  of 
external  inflammation  :  but  it  is  nt-c^flary  in  this  difeafe 
to  caution  the  praClitioner  againd  the  ufe  of  blillers,  as 
the  matter  of  cantharides,  when  taken  into  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  carried  to  the  kidqeys,  will  confiderably  in- 
creafe  the  inflammation  and  didrefs.  A  good  fubditute 
for  bliders  of  cantharides  would  be,  to  pour  hot  water 
on  the  loins,  fo  as  to  raife  a  blidcr  on  each  fide,  which, 
however  cruel  it  may  appear,  could  not  produce  fo  much 
pain,  as  the  animal  already  feds  from  the  difeafe.  It 
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Difeafes.  has  been  recommended,  to  excite  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion  in  the  external  part  of  the  loins,  by  means  of  fir¬ 
ing',  but  probably  the  hot  water  will  do  as  well,  and  is 
lefs  painful.  No  medicine  {hould  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  that  is  in  the  leaft  heating  or  irritating  ;  and 
nitre,  turpentine,  balfam  of  copaiva,  &c.  fo  warmly  re¬ 
commended  by  mod  of  the  writers  on  farriery,  would 
only  ferve  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  The  horfe  may 
drink  frequently  of  water  gruel,  linfeed  tea,  or  fuch 
other  mild,  mucilaginous  liquors  ;  and  if  he  feems  to 
require  food,  bran  malhes  will  be  the  mod  proper  article 
of  diet.  If  there  is  much  codivenefs,  purgative  clyders 
may  be  given,  or  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  fix  or  feven 
drachms  of  focotorine  aloes  in  a  ball.  All  exercife 
mud  be  avoided,  and  the  horfe  fhould  have  a  good  bed 
of  litter,  on  which  he  may  lie  down  when  fatigued. 


13.  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder.  Cyditis. 
s°* 

Inflamma-  The  bladder  may  be  inflamed  either  in  its  body,  or 
tion  of  the  fn  its  neck,  and  the  fymptoms  differ  fomewhat  in  thefe 
3  der*  two  varieties.  When  the  body  of  the  bladder  is  in¬ 
flamed,  there  is  produced  fuch  a  degree  of  irritation, 
that  the  bladder  becomes  incapable  of  retaining  its  con¬ 
tents  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  the  animal  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  making  fmall  quantities  of  urine.  He  alfo  makes 
frequent  attempts  to  dung.  On  palling  the  hand  up 
the  fundament,  the  bladder  will  be  found  very  hot  and 
fenfible  •,  and  in  this  variety  of  the  complaint,  as  in  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  empty  and  collapfed. 

When  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  there  is  at 
firft  a  fuppreflion  of  the  urine,  but  afterwards  it  is  con¬ 
tinually  paffing  off  in  drops  ;  and  on  examining  the 
bladder  by  the  fundament,  it  will  be  found  more  or  lefs 
diflended,  according  to  the  continuance  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  There  is  ufually  confiderable  fever  in  both 
cafes.  The  pulfe  is  hard  and  full  at  the  beginning  of 
the  difeafe,  but  after  this  has  continued  for  fome  time, 
the  pulfe  becomes  fmall  and  oppreffed. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder  takes  place  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  male  than  in  female  animals  ;  but  it  is  faid 
to  be  fometimes  produced  in  the  latter,  at  leaft  in  mares, 
by  palling  fome  irritating  fubftance  up  the  urethra,  in 
order  to  make  them  horfy.  Both  cafes  of  this  difeafe 
are  attended  with  confiderable  danger  •,  but  the  latter 
is  generally  the  moll  dangerous  ;  but  in  a  mare  a  cure 
is  generally  eafier  than  in  a  horfe. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  3nd  chiefly 
confifts  in  bleeding,  the  frequent  ufe  of  foftening  clyf- 
ters,  low  diet,  and  the  produdlion  of  external  inflamma¬ 
tion  by  any  other  means  than  the  ufe  of  cantharides 
blifters  If  the  bladder  be  found  confiderably  diflended, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  evacuate  the  urine,  either  by 
the  means  of  a  catheter,  which  may  be  eafily  paffed  up 
in  a  mare,  or  by  making  an  opening  into  the  bladder ; 
for  performing  which  in  the  male,  Mr  Feron  gives  the 
following  diredlions.  “  It  happens  that  the  urethra  is  fo 
conftru&ed,  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  introduce  an 
inftrument  immediately  into  the  bladder,  without  per¬ 
forming  an  operation  ;  for  the  urethra  of  the  horfe  forms 
two  curvatures  or  angles,  before  it  reaches  the  bladder, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  poflible  to  introduce  an  inftru- 
raent  into  the  bladder,  which  will  preferve  its  curvity 
all  the  way.  We  therefore  introduce  a  ftaff  of  a  plia¬ 
ble  wood,  or  whalebone,  to  the  angle  at  the  os  pubis, 


as  near  the  re£tum  as  poflible  with  fafety  ;  we  make  a  Difeafes. 
cut  upon  it,  and  then  introduce  the  female  catheter,  or  V"“ 
fome  limilar  tube,  without  however  removing  the  ftaff 
to  prevent  our  lofing  the  incifion,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  inftrument’s  paffing  into  the  cellular  membrane,  in- 
ftead  of  entering  the  bladder.  If  fuch  an  accident  was 
likely  to  happen,  it  is  advifable  not  to  attempt  the  ope¬ 
ration,  but  to  continue  and  infill  upon  all  the  emollient 
remedies. 

“  We  may  alfo  pundlure  the  bladder  with  a  trocar, 
by  the  reflum,  or  through  the  inferior  part  of  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

“  In  either  cafe  we  are  likewife  diredled  by  Mr  Cole¬ 
man,  to  make  the  pun&ure  as  near  the  os  pubis  as  pof- 
fible,  that  we  may  not  wound  the  peritoneum  anterior¬ 
ly.  By  this  method  the  operation  recommended 
through  the  reftum  may  be  performed  without  expo- 
ling  or  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  *  Feron' s 

In  the  female  an  opening  may  be  eafily  made  into^'r^ry, 
the  bladder,  with  a  trocar,  introduced  by  the  vagina.  P* 

It  has  been  recommended  in  the  mare  to  throw  up  an 
injeftion  of  fome  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  fupply 
the  place  of  mucus,  in  Iheathing  the  bladder  from  the 
irritation  of  urine.  As  in  the  inflammation  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  every  thing  that  can  heat  or  irritate  the  urinary 
organs  muft  be  carefully  avoided. 


14.  Cords. 

5°3 

It  is  well  known  in  mod  breeding  countries,  that 
great  many  calves  die  every  year,  of  an  unknown  dif¬ 
eafe,  with  which  they  are  affedled  very  Ihortly  after 
birth.  The  common  name  which  this  difeafe  receives 
in  Scotland,  is  the  cords  ;  and  while  its  fatal  and  wide¬ 
ly  extended  effeffs  are  the  fubjedl  of  juft  regret,  the' 
difeafe  itfelf  is  looked  on  as  incurable,  and  no  pains  are 
taken  to  inveftigate  its  nature,  fymptoms  and  caufes, 
and  no  remedies  fuggefted  as  a  cure  or  preventive. 
Whatever  be  its  nature,  this  difeafe  is  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  fo  extremely  rapid,  (terminating  frequently 
in  a  nighL’s  time),  that  all  means  of  relief  are  commonly 
ufelefs  even  before  it  is  obferved. 

Almoft  all  calves,  that  are  faid  to  have  died  of  the 
cords ,  appear,  when  they  are  opened  up,  exceedingly 
red,  and  the  fmall  leaders,  or  ligaments,  are  confider¬ 
ably  fwelled,  and  have  fome  refemblance  to  firings  paf¬ 
fing  through  the  internal  parts,  from  which  probably 
the  difeafe  has  its  name.  Every  fymptom  indicates  a 
confiderable  degree  of  plethora,  if  not  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation. 

It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  calves  are  moft  liable 
to  be  affedled  during  the  firft  days,  or  weeks,  after  they 
are  calved.  If  they  outlive  five  or  fix  weeks,  they  are 
feldom  in  any  danger. 

Calves  that  fuck  their  mothers,  we  believe,  it  will  be 
found,  are  not  fo  liable  to  the  difeafe,  as  thofe  who  are 
fed  by  the  hand. 

The  greateft  number  of  calves  who  fall  a  facrifice  to 
this  difeafe,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  are  thole  who  are 
clofely  confined  to  the  houfe  from  their  birth,  without 
ever  being  expoftd  to  the  free  open  air  without  doors. 

It  is  a  well  known  fa£l,  that  calves  who  are  dropt  with¬ 
out,  and  remain  in  the  fields,  are  in  little  or  no  danger. 

Cows  that  are  laid  on  tograze  for  beef  frequently  turn  out 
to  be  in  calf;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  them 
drop  their  calves  in  the  naidft  of  froft  andfnow,  and  yet 
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Dlleafes.  thefe  young  creatures,  if  they  can  once  get  to  their  feet, 
<  without  being  frozen  to  the  ground,  are  hearty  and 
well.  Calves,  lambs,  and  foals,  require  exercile  and 
frefh  air;  and  nature  dirtfts  them  to  take  a  great  dfal. 
It  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  with  what  force  and  vigour, 
(particularly  the  calf),  and  how  long,  they  will  run. 
But  this  free,  unconitrained,  and  fevere  exercife  without 
doors,  feems  to  be  the  very  thing  that  makes  them 
*  Farm.  thrive,  and  to  be  neceffary  to  their  verv  exigence  *. 
Ma$.  voL  The  great  objr-cf  is  to  prevent  this  difeafe  ;  and  the 
,v.  59.  following  method  of  treating  the  new-born  calves,  prac- 
tifed  by  a  correfpondent  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine, 
feems  to  be  attended  with  complete  fuccefs. 

T.  he  time  when  this  gentleman’s  cows  are  bulled  is  re¬ 
gularly  noted  down  in  a  book  ;  and  when  they  are  near 
calving,  they  are  watched  frequently  night  and  day. 
As  foon  as  the  calt  is  dropped,  it  is  received  into  a  large 
bafket  or  fkull,  made  of  willows,  with  a  handle  at 
each  end,  and  plenty  of  clean  draw  in  it.  It  is 
then  carried  by  two  perfons  to  the  flail  in  the  ca!f- 
houfe,  where  it  is  gently  rubbed  with  draw.  The 
calf-houfe  is  next  to  the  cow-bvre  ;  and  is  fitted  up  with 
flails  like  a  (table,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  about  five 
feet  long.  Every  flail  (huts  in  by  it  fell',  with  a  door 
and  hinges,  for  fear  of  the  calf  lying  back  too  far,  to 
choke  itfelf  in  its  binding.  As  foon  as  the  mother  has 
had  a  little  reft  after  calving,  file  is  milked,  and  a  little 
of  the  milk  given  to  the  calf  as  early  as  poffible.  If 
the  weather  is  cold,  and  the  mother  long  in  giving  miik, 
it  is  taken  to  the  fire,  and  warmed  in  a  pan  until  it 
is  blood-warm,  and  then  given  to  the  calf;  about  fix  or 
eight  gills,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  calf,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  four  times  in  24  hours.  As  the  calf  gathers  (Irength, 
the  quantity  may  be  increafed  ;  but  too  much  milk  at 
one  time  is  as  bad  as  too  little,  until  it  is  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  old.  When  the  calf  is  able  to  (land,  it  i-  tied  to 
a  ftake  ;  as  it  is  more  in  the.  power  of  the  fervants  to  give 
it  milk  in  that  fituation,  than  when  going  about  loofe. 
If  a  calf  gets  cold  milk,  it  is  fure  to  bring  on  a  tremb¬ 
ling  :  and  the  cords  or  fome  o'her  malady  follows  ; 
which  he  has  often  feen  exemplified  among!!  the  neigh* 
\It  p.  bouring  young  flock  f. 


valves,  where  the  knots  are  p-oduced.  As  the  difeafe  Difeafr*. 
proceeds,  thefe  knotted  fuellings  hurt!,  and  ulcers  are  — v— — 
formed  which  are  very  difficult  to  heal.  The  forma 
tion  of  thefe  ulcers  may  be  confidered  as  terminating 
the  mild  llage,  and  commencing  the  malignant  forn.  of 
the  difeafe  ;  in  which  the  h  rie  lofes  his  appetite,  gr'-w* 
lean  and  weak,  and  commonly  ha;,  a  degree  of  h<  et  c 
fever.  It  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  has  not  been  ar- 
reifed,  a  fuelling  takes  place  in  the  bead  and  nofe,  and 
there  comes  on  from  the  latter  a  copious  dilebarge  of  a 
peculiar  glairy  mucus,  which  (hews  that  the  difeafe  has 
degenerated  into  glanders,  under  which  name  we  fhall 
proceed  to  deferibe  it ;  and  lhall  afterwards  confider  the 
nature,  caufes,  and  treatment  of  both. 

16.  Qlavders.  Le  Morve,  Fr. 

According  to  Mr  Blaine,  the  ufual  fymptoms  ofoiaider*. 
glanders  are  an  increafed  fecreiinn  of  the  mum*  of  the 
nofe,  which  is  at  firit  thick,  and  like  the  white  of  an 
egg.  He  has  feen  it  continue  fo,  while  at  oth  r  times 
it  becomes  purulent  ;  but  there  is  ulually  a  degree  of 
vifeidity  and  glueinefs  about  the  matter,  that  as  it  were 
fixes  the  fides  of  the  noftrils  together,  and  is  i  rongly 
cliaraCleriitic  of  this  difeafe.  On  exarch  ing  the  n.utriis, 
there  may  generally  be  perceived  a  number  of  ulcerated 
furfaces,  very  iimilar  to  (hankers  that  occur  in  the  ye- 
nereal  difeafe.  Thefe  ulcers  do  not  always  appear 
foon  ;  but  they  are  produced  in  all  virulent  cafes,  and 
never  fail  to  appear  when  the  difeafe  terminates  fatallv. 

They  are  at  fin!  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  lines  along  the 
lymphatic  veffels  ;  but  a-  the  ulceration  proceeds,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  extenfive,  tiil  the  whole  inner  fuiface  of 
the  noftrils  is  affe<fted,  and  at  length  the  bones  of  the 
nofe  are  affi-61ed,  and  become  carious.  When  the  ul¬ 
cers  have  continued  for  fome  time,  the  matter  changes 
its  glairy  appearance,  and  becomes  bloody  and  offenfi.ve  ; 
and  this  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  when  the  boots 
become  difeafed.  In  the  latter  ft  ages  of  the  complain', 
the  emaciation  and  weaknefs  of  the  animal  are  gr  aiiv 
increafed  ;  he. becomes  affecled  with  a  fhort  tickling 
cough  ;  the  hair  grows  dry  and  harfh,  and  falls  off  on 
the  flighted  touch,  ar.d  thus  the  horfe  gradually  pints 


15.  Farcy.  Le  Farcin,  Fr. 
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farcy.  We  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  brief  account 

of  two  difeafes  ;  or  rather,  as  it  ifiould  feem,  of  two  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  that  frequently  take  place 
in  the  horfe,  to  whom  they  are  a  I  mod  peculiar  ;  though 
fomething  like  them  is  occafionally  found  in  other  ani- 
maF.  We  fhall  hereafter  take  notice  of  what  farriers 
call  the  water  farcy,  which  we  confider  as  Iimilar  to 
anafarca  in  the  human  body  ;  but  the  difeafe  we  are 
about  to  deferibe,  appears  to  be  rather  a  peculiar  in¬ 
flammatory  affeiflion  of  the  abforbent  vrffels  below  the 
fkin.  There  feem  to  be  two  varieties  of  farcy,  acute 
and  chronic;  or  rather  a  mild  and  a  malignant  variety. 

.The  commencement  of  farcy  appears  to  be  rather  ob- 
feure,  and  probably  it  is  feldom  obferved  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  inflamma'inn.  1  he  firft  appearances  that 
are  deferibed  by  writers,  are  a  number  of  fuellings  that 
rife  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  b  dy,  particular’y  the 
head,  neck,  and  extremities  The  lvmphatic  veflelx  be¬ 
low  the  (kin  appear  like  knotted  cords ;  and  this  appear¬ 
ance  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a  diftention  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  that  take  place  in  thefe  Veffels,  cfpecially  at  their 

Vol.  VIII.  Fart  II.  • 


away. 

Sometimes  only  one  fide  of  the  head  is  affofled,  but 
more  commonly  both  at  the  fame  time. 

The  bet!  account  of  the  appearances  of  glanders  on 
diff  tftion,  has  been  given  by  M.  Chabert,  in  a  work 
which  he  pubblhcd  in  1785,  on  the  means  of  afeertain- 
ing  the  exiftence  of  glanders,  and  of  preventing  their 
eftedls.  From  the  numerous  bodies  which  he  opened, 
M.  Chabert  has  drawn  up  the  following  general  account 
of  the  morbid  appearances. 

The  lungs  are  generally  more  affeflcd  than  any  other 
of  the  vifeera  ;  we  find  them  often  fuelled  and  filled 
with  hydatids,  tuberc  les,and  obll  miff  ion*.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  very  otien  fuelled  and  ulcerated,  and  this  is 
fometimes  the  only  injury  that  we  can  perceive  on  dif- 
fe£!ions.  The  membrane  that  lines  the  bronchia  and 
the  wind-pipe,  is  moll  commonly  inflamed  and  ulcerat¬ 
ed  ;  the  bronchia  are  filled  with  a  thick  matter,  that 
commonly  refembles  what  the  animal  dilcliarg.s  bv  rbe 
noftrils.  The  internal  furface  of  the  bones  that  form 
the  different  cavities  of  the  nofe,  and  the  griflv  part:- 
tion  of  the  noftriN,  are  often  carious,  and  covered  with 
purulent  matter;  and  the  membrane  which  lines  the 

4  A  noftrils 
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D  fe.ife' .  noftrils  is  ulcerated.  The  fpleen,  the  liver,  and  the  kid- 
neys,  are  alfe  femetimes  co  ifiderably  dileafed  ;  and  the 
ulcerated  ftate  of  the  kidneys,  not  unfrequently  appears 
during  life,  by  the  purulent  matter  that  is  difcbarged 
with  the  urine.  On  opening  the  head,  we  fometimes 
find  the  brain  fofter  and  more  flaccid  than  in  a  healthy 
animal.  There  is  often  a  great  quantity  of  ferum  in  its 
cavities,  and  the  glands  are  much  fwelled. 

The  glanders  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  feveral 
of  thofe  difeafes,  in  which  an  unufual  difcharge  proceeds 
from  the  noftrils  ;  as  catarrh,  ftrangles,  and  confump- 
tions  ;  but  chiefly  with  the  two  former.  It  may  be  dif- 
tjnguifhed  from  catarrh,  by  the  abfence  of  fever  in  the 
early  ftage  ;  by  the  matter  difcharged  from  the  noftrils 
being  thick  and  glairy  from  the  firft  ;  whereas,  in  ca¬ 
tarrh,  there  is  almoft  always  confiderable  fever  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  difcharge  is  at  firft  eatery.  In  a 
common  cold  the  general  health  is  alfo  more  or  lefs  af- 
fefted,  and  from  the  firft  there  is  ufually  a  cough  and 
lofs  of  appetite  ;  whereas,  thefe  fvmptoms  fcavcely  ever 
come  on  in  glanders,  till  the  diftafe  has  fubfifted  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Glanders  may  be  diftinguifned  from 
ftrangles  by  the  high  fever  which  commences  the  latter, 
and  by  the  fwelling  and  fpeedy  fuppuration  of  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

£c6  Of  thefe  two  affeftions,  glanders  is  the  moft  dange¬ 

rous  ;  as  farcy,  when  taken  at  its  commencement,  may 
frequently  be  removed  ;  but  we  believe  the  inftances  of 
a  perfeft  cure  in  glanders  are  very  rare. 

The  caufes  of  thefe  complaints  are  very  obfcure.  It 
is  faid  that  farcy  may  be  brought  on  by  the  fame  caufes 
that  predilpofe  to  mange,  as  want  of  cleanlinefs,  hard 
work,  and  low  diet-,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  well  as  glanders,  is  contagious.  Glanders,  be- 
ftdes  being  produced  by  contagion,  may  alfo  be  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  feveral  diforders,  as  of  catarrh,  ftrangles, 
and  confumption,  however  different  from  thefe  difeafes 
in  their  commencement. 

The  nature  of  glanders  is  not  well  underftood,  al¬ 
though,  ot  late,  many  ingenious  men  have  investigated 
the  fubjeft,  and  made  confiderable  difcoveries.  It  is 
not  certain  when  the  difrafe  was  firft  known.  Mr 
Lawrence  dates  it  from  the  fame  period  with  the  Lues 
Venerea  ;  but  there  feems  no  doubt  that  the  difeafe  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  though  we  do  not  know  by  what 
name  it  wa«  called.  Vegetius  fpeaks  of  a  difeafe  which 
he  calls  humiditas,  which  Mr  Blaine  fuppofes  to  be 
the  fame  with  our  glanders  ;  but  which  the  learned 
Camper  confiders  as  analogous  to  the  murrain,  fee  N° 
466.  Blundevil,  and  after  him  Markham,  give  the 
following  defe.ripti.un  of  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  comple¬ 
tion.  “  Of  cold  firft  cometh  the  pofe,  (that  is  ftoppage 
of  the  head),  and  the  cough,  and  then  the  glanders,  and 
laft  of  all  the  mourning  of  the  chine.”  The  two 
Meffieurs  Lafnffe,  made,  as  we  have  feen,  feveral  difco¬ 
veries  with  refpeft  to  glanders,  efpecially  the  father, 
who,  in  ]  749,  demonftrated  before  the  academy  of  faien¬ 
ces  at  Paris,  that  the  feat  of  the  difeafe  is  wholly  in  the 
pituitary  membrane  ;  and  he  propofed  curing  it  by 
injecting  the  whole  of  this  membrane  through  open¬ 
ings  made  with  the  trepan,  into  the  frontal,  nafal,  and 
maxillary  finufes  Lafoffe  divided  the  difeafe  into  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  ;  but  it  appears  that  all  thefe  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  two,  tbe  mild  and  malignant,  or  the  chronic  and 
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acute  ;  the  chronic  being  that  in  which  the  running  of  „.r 
the  nole  is  trifling,  and  ot  a  traniparent  colour,  with  no 
appearance  of  ulceration  in  the  noftrils  ;  while  in  the 
acute  or  malignant  variety,  there  is  confiderable  ulcera¬ 
tion  ;  the  difcharge  is  very  offenfive  ;  there  is  a  fwel¬ 
ling  below  the  under  jaw,  and  the  bones  of  the  nofe 
are  carious. 

The  beft  of  the  Englifti  writers  on  farriery  appear 
to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  difeafe  more 
than  the  fymptoms.  Dr  Bracken  confidered  it  as  not 
contagious,  and  Gibfon  gives  but  a  poor  account  of  it„ 
for  which  he  feems  indebted  to  Snape. 

“  The  late  profeffor  of  the  veterinary  college  (fays 
Mr  Blaine),  publiihed  his  remarks  on  this  difeafe;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  relating  to 
it,  but  what  he  gained  from  Lafoffe,-  and  confequently 
his  opinions  offered  nothing  new.  The  prefent  profef¬ 
for  has  profecuted  the  inquiries  relative  to  it  much  far¬ 
ther,  and  by  an  extenfive  courfe  of  experiment  has 
thrown  very  confiderable  light  on  the  nature  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  ;  and  though  we  are  not  yet  much  more  fuccefs- 
ful  in  attempts  at  the  cure,  yet  we  have  lefs  reafon  to 
defpair.  By  Mr  Coleman’s  experiments  it  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  farcy  and  glanders  are  fpecifically 
the  lame  difeafe,  but  affefting  different  parts  :  to  ellab- 
li ill  this,  horfes  have  been  inoculated  with  the  matter 
of  farcy,  and  glanders  has  been  produced  ;  which  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.  Farther,  Mr  Coleman  produ¬ 
ced  glanders  in  a  found  animal  by  the  inoculation  with 
the  matter  of  glanders.  This  M.  St  Bel  afferted  could 
not  be  done.  Farcy  has  likewife  been  produced  by  the 
fame  means,  but  it  appears  that  it  was  feme  time  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  effefted  ;  but  it  has  been  produced  by 
Mr  White.  It  cannot  therefore  be  inferred,  that  be¬ 
cause  the  farcy  and  glanders  are  fe  different  in  their 
apparent  fituations  they  are  diftinft  difeafes  :  every  poi- 
fen  has  its  preference  of  parts  ;  and  likewife  the  fame 
poifon,  under  different  modifications,  affefts  different 
parts. 

Mr  Coleman  is  of  opinion,  that  in  glanders,  the 
whole  circulating  fluids  are  affefted.  To  prove  this, 
he  bled  an  afs  from  the  jugular  vein  till  he  was  to  all 
appearance  dead,  when  he  introduced  the  blood  from 
the  carotid  artery  of  a  horfe  labouring  under  glanders, 
till  the  afs  was  reanimated.  In  a  few  days  the  moft  ma¬ 
lignant  glanders  appeared.  I  believe  another  afs  was 
inoculated  from  this,  which  became  glandered.  This 
experiment,  I  think,  (adds  Mr  Elaine),  throws  great 
light  on  t his  complaint,  and  indeed  on  pathology  in 
general;  and  we  may  lienee  be  led  to  hope,  that  internal 
remedies  may  be  more  ufeful  than  external,  which  have 
been  thought  to  be.  the  only  means  by  which  we  could 
hope  for  a  cure  ;  for  provided  we  could  deftroy  the 
poifon  exifting  in  the  blood,  and  keeping  up  the  aftion 
in  the  part ;  the  aft  ion,  or  at  leaft  the  fpecific  part  of 
it,  might  ceafe  in  the  affefted  part,  and  we  might  in¬ 
duce  a  healing  procefs  by  the  ufual  means.  As  fuch, 
our  only  hope  mult  confift  in  exciting  a  new  aftion  in 
the  fyftem,  whereby  the  glanderous  one  will  be  fuC 
pended,  till  by  the  continuance  of  the  new  aftion  the 
virus  of  glanders  is  completely  expelled  by  the  change  _  .  , 

the  fluids  naturally  undergo*.”  G  u- 


The  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes  will  differ  according  voi.  p, 
to  their  ftate  and  degree  of  malignity.  For  the  cure  525. 

of 
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Difeafe*.  of  farcy,  bliders  are  much  extolled  by  Mr  Feron,  and 
the  actual  cautery  is  very  generally  employed  to  def- 
troy  the  fwellings  of  the  ly  mphatic-,  ar.d  to  excite  thefe 
veffels  into  greater  acflion.  To  affid  this  purpofe,  diu¬ 
retics  are  to  be  adminiftered,  and  the  horfe  Ihould  take 
as  much  exercife,  efpecially  draught  labour,  as  he  will 
bear  without  confiderable  fatigue.  Two  remedies  have 
of  late  been  employed  internally,  when  the  fj  ilem  be¬ 
comes  confiderably  affe&ed  ;  thefe  are  verdigrife,  and 
corrofive  fublimate.  Mr  Feron  direfts  the.  former  to 
be  given  in  the  following  manner.  A  ball  compufed 
of  one  drachm  of  verdigrife,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  common  turpentine,  is  to  be  given  every  night  and 
morning,  gradually  increaling  the  quantity  of  verdi¬ 
grife  till  the  horfe  can  take  from  three  drachms  to  half 
an  ounce  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  If  the  animal  be¬ 
comes  coftive,  he  is  to  have  a  clyfter  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  purgative  ball  of  feven  drachms  of  aloes, 
and  half  adrachtn  of  calomel,  once  a  week.  After  hav- 
ing  gone  through  a  regular  courfe  of  nhyfic,  he  is  to 
have  the  following  balls.  An  ounce  of  green  cop 
peras  (e)  in  powder  is  to  be  mixed  up  with  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  linfeed  powder, 
to  make  eight  balls,  one  of  which  is  to  be  given  every 
morning,  while  coftivenefs  is  to  be  avoided  as  before 
dire&ed. 

In  giving  the  corrosive  fublimate,  we  fliould  begin 
with  a  fmall  dofe  (fee  Stimulants),  and  gradually  in- 
creafe  it  (b  long  as  the  lfomach  will  eafily  bear  it.  As 
mercury  in  fome  form  feems  to  be  the  beft  remedy  that 
can  be  employed  in  thefe  affections,  calomel,  or  the 
common  blue  pill,  may  be  given  inltead  of  the  corrofive 
fublimate,  if  the  latter  fhould  occafion  much  diforder, 
or  if  the  horfe  is  very  much  weakened.  During  this 
courfe  the  animal  muft  be  funported  by  nourilhing  diet, 
but  ihould  frequently  have  a  change  of  fucculent  vege¬ 
table  food.  Mr  Blaine  fpeaks  of  a  horfe  that  was  fo 
far  reduced  (by  glanders,  we  fuppofe)  as  not  to  be  able 
to  (land,  and  who  was  drawn  into  a  field  of  tares,  and 
fuffered  to  take  his  chance  ;  the  confequence  was,  that 
when  he  had  eaten  all  within  his  reach,  he  was  able  to 
rife  and  fearcb  for  more,  and  eventually  recovered. 

The  treatment  recommended  above  ha«,  it  feems,  of¬ 
ten  been  fuccefsful  in  farcy,  and  the  fame  internal  reme¬ 
dies  have  been  recommended  in  glanders,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  have  been  employed  with  little  fuccefs.  Mr 
Feron  advifes  to  draw  blood  in  the  beginning  of  glan¬ 
ders,  while  the  difeafe  is  dill  local,  and  to  keep  the 
animal  upon  warm  mafhes  of  bran,  putting  the  fame 
into  a  nofe-bag,  for  the  purpofe  of  fomenting  the  nof- 
trils.  He  is  then  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  gentle  phy- 
fic,  while  (Lift  attention  is  paid  to  the  neceffary  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  food,  exercife,  dreffing,  cleanlincfs,  and 
water.  The  water  mud  be  always  warm,  and  made 
white  with  bran  or  gruel.  After  this  courfe,  he  re¬ 
commends  balls  made  of  opium,  arfenic,  and  -fulphur, 
or  of  extract  of  hemlock,  calomel,  &c.  avoiding  cof¬ 
tivenefs  during  their  exhibition.  He  thinks  it  neceffary 
to  infert  two  rowels,  one  below  the  under  jaw  ne3r  the 
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fwelling,  and  another  under  the  ched  ;  and  he  recom-  Diftai'es. 
mends  frequently  fyringing  the  nodrils  with  a  lotion  N 
made  of  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  vinegar,  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water  ;  or 
with  a  dilution  of  corrofive  fublimate.  According  to 
this  gentleman,  if  the  diforder  is  attacked  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  it  will  generally  fuhmit  to  the  above  courfe  of  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  the  diforder  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  fymptoms  of  virulence,  which  we  have  de- 
fcribed  as  condituting  the  acute  or  malignant  dage  of 
it,  it  will  increafe  in  oppofition  to  all  art,  and  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  away  a  life  that  every  degree  of  afli- 
duity  would  not  render  worth  prefervation. 

As  the  farcy  is  probably  contagious,  and  the  glan¬ 
ders  in  mod  cafes  is  certainly  fo,  it  is  proper,  as  foon  as 
a  horfe  is  affe&ed  with  either  of  thefe  difeafe-,  to  keep 
him  in  a  feparate  dable,  and  to  take  care  that  he  does 
not  come  near  any  other  horfes  :  and  no  part  of  his 
harnefs,  or  furniture  (huuld  be  ufed  for  any  other  horfe, 
till  it  has  been  well  wafhed  with  foap  and  water,  and 
expofed  tor  a  long  time  to  the  pure  air. 

Glanders  is  confidered  by  Dr  Darwin,  and  fume 
other  writers,  as  a  contagious  csiarrh.  and  in  fume 
cafes  it  certainly  is  fo  ;  but  when  it  is  the  confi-quence 
of  farcy,  or  of  dangerous  chronic  difeafe-,  it  appears 
to  be  an  affection  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Mr  Lawrence 
confiders  the  glander-  as  fo  perfectly  incurable,  that  he 
rr  commends  the  collarmakers  knife  as  the  eaficlt, 
cheaped,  and  mod  infallible  remedy. 

Chap.  III.  Of  Lethargic  or  Comatofe  Difeafe  s. 
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I.  APOPLEXY.  Vertige,  Fr.  Staggers,  Sleepy  Slag-  Apoplexy 
gers,  Lethargy ,  or  Vertigo.  01  ^‘:S8CI5, 

Staggers  is  one  of  the  mod  comprehenfive  terms  in 
farriery  j  and  under  it  are  confounded  almod  every  af¬ 
fection  of  the  brain,  or  all  thofe  diltafes  in  which  there 
take  place  giddinefs,  unufual  heavinefs,  drowfinefs,  or 
convulfions.  We  have  already  fecn  the  term  applied 
to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  cafes  are  deferibed  a-  flaggers,  which  are 
really  inltances  of  cpt/epfy.  Of  this  kind  we  confider 
the  cafe  fo  humoroufly  related  by  Mr  Lawrence  in  his 
treatife  on  horfes,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  “  Walking  up  Fleet- 
dreet,  I  obferved  a  crowd  of  people  wonderfully  di¬ 
verted  with  the  agonies  of  a  cart-horfe  beating  bimfelf 
almod  to  pieces,  in,  I  think,  the  m^d  violent  convul- 
fions  I  ever  witneffed.  He  threw  himfelf  repeatedly 
upon  the  foot-path,  and  was  very  near  going  headlong 
into  a  (hop,”  &c. 

Mr  Feron,  who  in  general  keeps  very  clear  of  the 
errors  of  ordinary  farriers,  which  he  often  ridicules  with 
much  fuccef-,  has  confounded  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  apoplexy ,  under  the  general  name  of flaggers,  con- 
fidering  them  as  both  inflammatory,  and  merely  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  fame  difeafe.  F.ven  Mr  Blaine,  who,  ns 
Mr  Lawrence  expreffes  himfelf,  feems  upon  every  oc  ¬ 
cafion  eager  to  catch  the  dernier  gout  of  fcience,  has 
4  A  2  deferibed 


(e)  Mr  Feron  direct*  green  copper:  but  wc  fuppofe  this  is  merely  a  typographical  error,  for  copperas,  or  ful- 
phate  of  iron  ;  and  we  have  therefore  ordered  it  bythis  name,  as  fulpbate  of  iron  is  a  good  tonic,  and  may  be 
very  properly  employed  in  this  difeafe. 
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I):feifes  defcribed  flaggers  under  the  name  of  lethargy,  and  does 
w~v  ■"  1  not  even  mention  its  identity  with  apoplexy  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

We  confider  f  aggers  properly  fo  called,  as  the  fame 
with  apoplexy;  the  appearances,  the  caufes,  and  the 
treatment  of  both  are  the  fame,  making  allowance  for 
fume  flight  variations  in  the  ftrudture  and  economy  of 
the  different  animals  whom  they  affedr. 

This  complaint  fometimes  comes  on  fuddenly;  but  in 
general  it  is  preceded  by  fymptoms  that  mark  a  confi- 
dtrable  d  termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  fuch  as 
heavinefs,  drowfinefs,  infenfibility,  (fee  N°  317.)  occa- 
fional  fits  of  giddinefl,  (fee  N°  318.)  and  partial  blind- 
nefs,  (fee  N°  321.).  There  feems  no  doubt  that  the 
horfe  is  fometimes  affedted  with  headache,  which  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  animal’s  hanging  down  his  head  and 
drooping  his  ears,  by  the  eyes  being  dull  and  watery, 
by  dropping  of  urine,  and  coftivenefs.  Thefe  fymptoms 
often  precede  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  though  they  are 
fometimes  only  figns  of  a  difordered  ftomach. 

When  a  fit  of  flaggers  comes  on,  the  animal  falls 
fuddenly,  and  is  perhaps  convulfed  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  more  commonly  appears  quite  infenfible.  The 
pulfe  during  the  fit  is  ufually  flower  than  natural,  and 
much  oppreffed  ;  the  breathing  is  flow,  heavy,  and  la¬ 
borious,  and  there  is  evidently  an  increafed  accumula¬ 
tion  of  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  head.  The  animal 
remains  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  in  the  fit,  and 
fometimes  he  never  recovers  ;  but,  in  general,  in  eight 
or  ten  minutes  the  fit  goes  off,  and  the  animal  rifes. 
Sometimes  after  a  fit  of  the  flaggers,  the  animal  ap¬ 
pears  for  a  time  more  adtive  and  lively  than  before  ; 
but  very  often  he  remains  heavy  and  fleepy,  efpecially 
after  repeated  attacks,  and  fometimes  a  paralytic  af- 
fedtion  of  fome  of  the  limbs  is  the  confequence  of  the 
fit. 

Apoplexy  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  by  the  fever,  refllefsnefs,  and  fiery  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  eyes,  that  never  fail  to  ufher  in  the  latter 
complaint.  We  would  diftinguifh  it  from  epilepfy ,  by 
the  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  ftrong  convulfions,  by 
•which  this  latter  is  always  accompanied. 

An  apoplectic  fit  may  be  the  confequence  of  an  over¬ 
loaded  or  otherwife  difordered  flomach  •,  and  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  termination  of  feveral  difeafes,  as  epilepfy ,  locked 
jaw,  &c.  But  it  is  generally  the  confequence  of  too 
much  fullnefs  of  blood,  brought  on  by  a  full  diet,  at¬ 
tended  by  idlenefs  or  want  of  exercife.  It  is  more 
common  to  old  than  to  young  animals,  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  large  heads  and  fhort  necks.  For  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  many  of  the  exciting  caufes  of  this  com¬ 
plaint,  fee  Apoplexy,  Medicine  Index. 

A  fit  of  apoplexy  is  often  produced  in  an  animal  that 
is  predifpofed  to  it,  by  fome  fudden  or  violent  exertion, 
filch  as  drawing  a  heavy  load,  &c. 

The  means  of  preventing  apoplexy  when  an  attack  of 
it  is  threatened,  have  been  already  explained  (in  N° 
317,  318,  and  407.).  When  a  fit  of  apoplexy  takes  place, 
if  the  animal  is  full  of  blood,  which  generally  happens, 
it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  from  the  temporal  artery,  or 
jugular  vein,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  ftate  of 
the  animal.  If  the  animal  appears  weak,  bleeding 
Ihould  not  be  attempted  ;  but  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  may  be  effedlually  checked  by  mak¬ 
ing  preffure  upon  the  carotid  artery,  taking  care  at  the 
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fame  time,  not  to  include  the  jugular  veins.  Mr  Cole-  Difeafes. 
man  recommends  tying  up  the  carotid  arteries  in  dan-  '■*  y- 
gtrous  cafes  of  flaggers,  and  Mr  Feron  fays,  that  he  has 
often  repeated  this  experiment  with  fuccefs.  The 
bowels  Ihould  be  emptied  in  the  ufual  manner,  as  foon 
as  pnffibls  ;  and  a  flrong  flimulating  clyfler  fliould  be 
injected.  When  the  animal  comes  to  himfelf,  if  fat 
and  plethoric,  he  fliould  have  a  good  ftrong  purgative 
ball,  and  afterwards  iome  gentle  diuretic  medicines.  He 
(hould  be  kept  quiet  for  fome  hours  after  the  fit  ;  but 
when  the  phyfic  has  properly  wrought,  he  fliould  have 
gentle  exercife,  which  muft  be  gradually  increafed,  ac¬ 
cording  as  lie  is  able  to  bear  it ;  and  great  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  to  prevent  too 
great  an  accumulation  of  blood. 

2.  Palsy.  Paralyfis.  Thortor-ill ,  (in  Iheep.) 

The  inferior  animals  fometimes  become  paralytic,  palfy . 
and  we  have  feen  that  a  pally  in  the  hind  legs  is  one 
of  the  principal  fymptoms  of  the  diflcmper  in  dogs.  A 
paralytic  dilorder  is  not  uncommon  among  fheep,  and 
is  called  by  t he  (liepherds  the  thortor-ill.  It  fometimes 
arifes  from  their  having  eaten  fome  poifonous  or  narco¬ 
tic  plants,  but  is  very  generally  the  effedl  of  great 
weaknefs  produced  by  want  of  proper  nourifhment. 

The  beft  remedy  feems  to  be  white  vitriol,  given  three 
times  a  day  •,  and  the  food  Ihould  be  of  the  moll  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliing  kind. 

We  had  intended  in  this  chapter  to  confider  pretty 
much  at  large,  the  various  cafes  of  fufpended  animation, 
or  afphyxia,  fuch  as  drowning,  hanging,  fnffocation  from 
fixed  air  or  other  noxious  gafes,  as  torpor  from  cold  ; 
but  this  article  has  already  fwelled  to  an  unexpedled 
length,  and  we  have  yet  much  important  matter  on  our 
hands.  We  mull  therefore  refer  our  veterinary  readers 
to  the  article  Medicine  ;  as  the  means  to  be  there  di¬ 
rected  for  reftoring  fulpended  animation  in  man  will, 
with  fome  little  modification,  apply  to  fimilar  cafes  in 
the  domeftic  animals. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Spafnodic  Difeafes. 

1.  Locked  Jaw.  Tetanus.  Stag-evil.  Mai  de  Cerf. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  N°  10.  that  horfes  are  ex-  Locked 
tremely  fubjedt  to  the  locked  jaw,  which  proves  one  of  jaw. 
the  mod  obftinate  and  fatal  difeafes  by  which  t hey  are 
affedled.  It  feems  alfo  occafionally  to  appear  among 
cattle,  but  it  occurs  to  them  much  lefs  frequently  than 
to  horfes.  We  do  not  know  that  any  writer  has  de- 
fcribed  this  difcafe  in  the  horfe  better  than  Mr  Gibfon, 
whofe  defcription  we  (hall  therefore  copy,  though  it  is 
exprefied  in  rather  an  uncouth  ftyle. 

“  As  foon  as  a  horfe  is  feized  in  this  manner,  his 
head  is  raifed  with  his  nofe  towards  his  rack,  his  ears 
pricked  up,  and  his  tail  cocked,  looking  with  an  eager- 
nefs,  as  an  hungry  horfe  when  hay  is  put  down  to  him, 
or  like  an  high-fpirited  one,  when  upon  his  mettle  ;  in 
fo  much  that  thofe  who  are  fl rangers  to  fuch  things, 
when  they  fee  a  horfe  Hand  in  this  manner,  will  fcarce 
believe  any  thing  of  confequence  ails  him;  and  I  have 
feen  fuch  perfons  greatly  furprifed  when  they  have  been 
told  of  the  danger.  But  they  are  foon  convinced,  when 
they  fee  other  fymptoms  come  on  apace;  that  his  neck 

grows- 
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Difeafes.  grows  ftiff,  cramped,  and  almoft  immoveable  ;  and  if  a 
s_— Y— -  horfe  in  this  condition  lives  a  few  day',  ff-veral  knots 
and  ganglions  wilt  rife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof  ; 
and  all  the  raufcle-,  both  before  and  behind,  will  be  io 
pulled  and  cramped  and  ftretched,  that  he  looks  as  if 
he  was  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  legs  (tiff,  wide, 
and  ftraddling ;  his  fkin  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of  his 
body,  that  it  is  almoil  impoflible  to  move  it  ;  and  if 
trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  lie  is  ready  to  fall  at 
every  ftep,  unlefs  he  be  carefully  fupported  ;  his  eyes  are 
fo  fixed  with  the  inaflion  of  the  mufeles,  as  g’ves  him  a 
deadnefs  in  his  looks.  He  fnorts  and  fneezes  often, 
pants  continually  with  fhorlnefs  of  breath  ;  and  this 
fymptom  increafes  till  he  drops  down  dead,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  happens  in  a  few  days,  unkfs  fome  very  fudden 
and  effeflual  turn  can  be  given  to  the  diflemper. 

This  difeafe  is  generally  primary  or  idiopathic  ;  but 
it  is  fometimes  fymptomatic.  The  pulfe  is  not  always 
much  affe&ed  ;  there  is  feldom  any  fever,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  fun&ions  are  feldom  impaired  till  towards  the 
latter  (tages  of  the  difeafe. 

We  have  not  many  accounts  of  the  appearances  that 
have  been  difeovered  on  differing  horfes  which  have 
died  of  this  difeafe.  In  two  diffeftions  by  M.  Huzard, 
the  bowels  within  the  belly,  efpecially  the  fiomach  and 
large  inteftines,  were  confiderably  inflamed  $  the  liver 
•was  full  of  black  and  fluid  blood,  and  in  one  cafe  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  blood  had  efcaped  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly  ;  thefubftance  of  the  liver  was  very  tender, 
as  if  it  were  decompofed  or  rotten.  The  other  vifeera 
of  the  belly,  and  the  heart  and  lungs,  were  in  their  na¬ 
tural  ftate.  On  opening  the  head,  confiderable  marks 
of  inflammation  appeared  in  the  brain,  the  choroid  plex¬ 
us  was  diftended  with  blood,  and  in  one  cafe  the  maxil¬ 
lary  and  frontal  finufes  of  the  right  fide  were  full  of 
black  blood  ;  the  dura  mater  was  inflamed,  and  its  vef- 
fels,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  brain,  were  turgid  with 
blood  ;  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  contained  a  quantity 
of  ferous  fluid.  In  one  of  the  cafes  the  inflammation 
had  extended  even  to  the  periofteum  on  the  right  fide, 
which  was  much  redder  than  that  on  the  left. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  difeafe  depended  on 
an  inflammatory  affeflion  of  the  brain,  or  whether  this 
was  the  confequence  of  the  violent  fpafmodic  contra6\ion 
of  the  mufeles  during  the  height  of  the  difeafe  :  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  the  latter  was  the  cafe. 

Inftances  of  recovery  from  this  difeafe  in  horfes  are 
very  rare ;  we  fhall  prefently  give  one  from  Mr  Gib- 
fon,  which  is  rather  remarkable.  A  cautious  opinion 
ought  therefore  to  be  given  in  every  cafe  of  locked- 
jaw. 

This  affc&ion  may  be  produced  by  various  caufes, 
particularly  from  wounds,  where  the  nerve  is  partially 
divided  ;  from  cold,  when  the  body  is  in  a  profufe 
fweat.  It  may  arife  alfo  from  internal  irritation,  as 
from  worms,  which,  in  Mr  Gibfon’s  opinion,  are  a  very 
common  caufe  of  it.  Probably  it  more  frequently  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  wounds,  as  a  punHure  in  the  foot  or  any 
other  part;  and  it  has  certainly  often  been  brought  on 
by  the  barbarous  operations  of  docking  and  nicking. 
There  feems  no  doubt  that  the  brain  is  the  principal 
feat  of  the  afFe&ion. 

In  the  treatment  of  locked  jaw,  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe 
fome  vigorous  meafures  as  early  as  poflible;  but  unhap¬ 
pily  no  method  hitherto  adopted  has  proved  fuccefsful, 
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even  in  a  few  cafes.  Opium,  aconite,  hellebore,  &.c.  Difeafes. 

have  been  tried  in  the  veterinary  college  in  very  large.  - v - 

dofes,  but  without  any  beneficial  effects.  From  con¬ 
fided  ng  it  as  a  difeafe  of  the  brain,  trepanning  has  been 
ufed,  with  the-  view  of  making  preffure  on  the  brain, 
and  this  has  fometimes  appeared  to  takeoff  the  (pafm 
of  the  mufeles  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  preffure  was  removed, 
the  i pafm -s  returned  with  nearly  equal  violence.  An 
infufion  of  tobacco,  to  the  amount  of  two  pounds,  has 
been  given  by  Mr  Coleman,  but  the  fymptoms  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  aggravated.  Mr  Fc-ron  recomnx  nds  bleeding, 
and  immtrfing  the  animal  in  a  warm  bath  at  90°  of 
Fahrenheit,  fo  as  to  keep  the  whole  body  tuver«.U  with 
the  water  for  two  or  thite  hours,  which  he  has  known- 
to  be  fuccefsful  ;  but  the  horle  muff  afterwards  be 
clothed  and  kept  very  warm.  The  molt  probable 
means  to  relieve  the  animal  feem  to  be  giving  opium  in 
large  dofes  by  way  of  clyffer,  frequently  repeated,  and 
rubbing  the  whole  body  frequently  with  fome  ftimulat- 
ing  liniment,  fuch  as  oil  of  turpentine  and  tin&ure  of 
cantbarides.  Mr  Blaine  recommends  a  clvffer  com- 
pofed  of  a  ftrong  deco&ion  of  poppy  heads,  with  two 
ounces  of  camphire  difl'olved  in  brandy  ;  or  if  this  be 
thought  too  expenfive,  one  with  two  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
hartlhorn  and  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed 
with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  ale.  The 
cold  bath  is  found  one  of  the  moff  effectual  remedies  in 
the  human  body,  and  we  flrould  conceive  that  it  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  means  to  do  good  in  the  horfe  ; 
but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  mb  him  as  dry  as  poflible  af¬ 
ter  throwing  the  water  over  him. 

If  it  is  afeertained  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a 
punftured  or  lacerated  wound,  it  will  be  proper  imme¬ 
diately  to  fcarify  the  wounded  part,  fo  a-,  if  poflible, 
completely  to  divide  the  affefted  nerve,  as  in  fome  cafes 
where  this  has  been  done,  the  fpafms  have  been  removed. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  however,  that  even  this  has  fre¬ 
quently  failed.  If  it  has  proceeded  from  a  pumffured 
wound  in  the  foot,  Mr  Blaine  thinks  it  advifable  to  take 
up  the  nerves  of  that  foot  on  each  fide  ;  for  though  this 
might  occafion  temporary  lamenefs,  yet,  if  the  horfe 
were  faved,  this  might  be  removed  in  a  few  weeks.  5I(S 

The  following  cafe  related  by  Mr  Gibfon,  in  his  Cafe, 
laft  work  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  is  very  inftrudlive  ; 
even  though  it  fliould  be  contended  that  the  cure  was 
effefttd  by  nature,  and  not  by  Mr  Gibfon’s  remedies. 

A  young  troop  horfe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  this 
kind  of  convulfion,  which  was  fir ll  difeovered  as  he  was 
leading  out  to  water,  at  the  afternoon’s  watering  time. 

“  I  happened,  (fays  Mr  Gibfon),  to  be  then  prefent, 
and  perceived  him  come  reeling  along  with  his  nofe 
turned  out,  his  eyes  fixed  and  immoveable,  with  all  the 
other  figns  that  ufually  3ttend  this  fatal  diflemper;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  trough  he  could  not  reach  the  water 
becaufe  of  the  cramp  and  ftiffnefsof  his  neck  ;  and  when 
it  was  held  to  him  in  a  pail,  could  not  drink,  though  he 
flie wed  an  eagernefs  for  it  ;  his  mouth  being  {but  up  fo 
clofe,  that  it  was  fcarce  poflible  to  put  a  knife  between 
his  teeth.  When  we  found  it  impoflible  to  adminifier 
any  kind  of  medicine,  till  by  rubbing  his  cheeks,  jaws, 
and  temples,  and  his  whole  neck,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  we  made  a  fliift,  with  great  difficulty,  to  thruft 
down  part  of  a  calomel  ball,  on  the  end  of  a  fmall 
flick,  and  then  to  put  into  his  nollrils,  a  very  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  a  ftrong  cephalic  drink,  thinking  by  that  means 

t» 
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Difeafes.  to  convey  the  ball  downwards  into  his  ftomach,  which 
Y~"—/  however  had  but  little  effeft,  any  farther  than  this,  that 
he  had  not  fuch  fudden  fits  and  agitations  as  I  have  feen 
in  others  in  the  like  circumftances,  but  continued  more 
quiet  ;  neither  did  his  fever  increafe,  as  ufually  happens 
■when  the  dillemper  is  gaining  ground  ;  but  all  this 
while  his  mouth  continued  fo  much  fhut,  that  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink  for  three  weeks  ;  only  by  continu¬ 
ally  rubbing  his  jaws  and  neck,  he  would  fometimes 
jnake  a  drift  to  fuck  a  handful  of  fcalded  bran,  or  fome¬ 
times  a  little  oat-meal,  moidened  with  warm  water; 
but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  that  it  is  poflible  he  might 
have  Itarved,  if  other  methods  had  not  been  taken  to 
keep  him  alive. 

“  I  have  often  obferved  that  the  forcing  the  jaws 
open  by  violent  means,  puts  a  horfe  into  fuch  agonies, 
that  it  rather  increafes  than  abates  the  fymptoms  ;  and 
therefore  I  contrived  to  give  him  both  food  and  pby- 
flc  by  the  fundament,  through  a  pipe  fourteen  inches 
long,  by  which  he  feemed  to  receive  great  benefit  ;  for 
we  could  perceive  the  fymptoms  to  abate  daily.  His 
flanks  grew  more  quiet,  he  flood  more  flill,  and  free 
from  fudden  fits  and  flartings  ;  all  which  fymptoms  are 
ufual  in  the  continuance  and  increafe  of  the  diftem- 
per.  The  clyfters  were  contrived  in  the  following 
manner. 

“  Rue,  pennyroyal,  and  chamomile  flowers,  of  each 
3.  handful ;  favin  and  box,  of  each  a  handful  ;  garlic,  an 
ounce  ;  caftor  and  afiafcetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 

“  In  making  this  clyfter,  the  herbs  are  to  be  boiled 
firft,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  in  a  covered  veffel,  the 
fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  caftor  and  afla- 
foetida  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  and  tied  in  a  rag  ;  not  only 
to  fave  the  caftor  from  wafte,  but  that  it  may  be  fqueez- 
ed  into  feveral  clyfters.  Then  the  garlic  to  be  added 
and  continued,  clofe  covered,  over  the  fire  the  fpace  of 
ten  minutes  longer;  after  this  the  liquor  to  be  poured 
-<jff  into  a  pan,  or  any  other  convenient  veffel  ;  then  add 
of  linfeed  oil  and  treacle,  of  each  four  ounces,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  unreffified  oil  of  amber  ;  the  treacle  and 
the  oils  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  decoftion,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  bag. 

“  This  clyfter  was  repeated  once  a-day  for  a  fort- 
nigot  ;  and  by  way  of  diet,  was  given  every  day  three 
or  four  quarts  of  milk,  boiled  with  oat-meal  and  water, 
a  bag  with  a  long  pipe  being  left  in  the  liable  for  that 
purpofe.  He  retained  every  thing  that  was  adminifter- 
ed  that  way,  which  he  generally  fucked  up  of  himfelf 
without  force.  This  perhaps  was  in  feme  meafure  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  this  univerfal  convulfion,  which 
caufes  fuch  irregular  motions  in  the  midriff  and  rouf- 
cles  of  refpiration,  as  in  fome  meafure  inverts  the  natural 
motion  of  the  guts;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  horfes  in 
this  condition  feldom  dung,  but  flale  often  ;  and  when 
they  dung,  it  drops  f.om  them  in  a  manner  infenfibly, 
and  often  no  more  than  one  or  two  balls  at  a  time  : 
and  therefore  as  this  horfe  could  receive  little  or  no 
fuftenance  by  the  mouth,  I  was  determined  to  make 
trial  how  far  he  might  receive  nourifhment  by  way  of 
inje&ion  backwards;  whether  a  thin  diluted  food 
thrown  into  the  ftraight  gut,  and  from  thence  over  in¬ 
to  the  fmall  puts,  by  the  help  of  a  long  pipe,  might 
not  find  a  paflage  into  the  blood  through  the  la&eals, 
efpecially  the  experiments  of  this  kind  made  on  the 
human  body,  both  in  adminiftering  food  and  phvfic, 
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particularly  in  giving  the  bark,  by  way  of  clyfter,  in  Difeafes. 
agues  and  intermitting  fevers,  which  has  been  found  — y—— ' 

fucceftful  where  the  ftomach  was  not  able  to  bear  its 
aufterity.  It  was  upon  this  footing  that  I  treated  him 
in  the  manner  I  have  deferibed,  which  I  imagined  was 
not  altogether  without  effeft  ;  for  he  fcarce  ate  in  three 
weeks  what  was  fufficient  to  fuftain  him  one  day  ;  fo 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  have  lived,  had  he  not 
been  iupporled  by  what  was  thrown  into  his  bowels  ; 
and  though  by  this  means  he  loft  his  fleih  very  fenfibly, 
yet  he  ftill  retained  a  good  deal  of  vigour  and  vivaci¬ 
ty.  He  had  two  men  conlfantly  to  look  after  him, 
and  thefe  relieved  by  others,  who  had  orders  to  rub 
bis  whole  body  often,  which  greatly  helped  to  relax 
his  Ikin,  and  remove  the  crampnefs  of  his  mufcles:  and 
though  he  had  not  for  the  firft  fortnight  recovered  the 
ufe  oi  his  jaws,  yet  we  obferved  him  daily  to  move  with 
lefs  ftiffnefs,  and  often  to  lick  in  his  manger,  as  if  he 
craved  alter  fol  d.  He  alfo  breathed  with  It fs difficulty, 
and  had  feveral  other  good  ftgns.  1  his  encouraged 
me  to  try  another  experiment  with  opium,  from  the 
known  quality  of  that  drug  in  relaxing  the  animal 
fibres  ;  which  1  therefore  thought  might  be  of  fervice 
to  remove  the  c ontraflions  of  the  mufcles  about  his 
mouth  and  jaws,  which  all  this  while  continued  in  fome 
meafure  obilinate,  and  without  lome  powerful  relief, 
might  prove  latal,  even  though  the  original  caufe  was 
in  a  great  meafure  taken  away  ;  therefore  1  tauftd  an 
ounce  of  crude  opium  to  be  diflolved  in  one  of  his  cly¬ 
fters,  which  was  followed  with  thefe  circumftances,  that 
the  horfe  foon  lay  down,  began  to  point  bis  ears  back¬ 
wards  and  forwaids,  and  could  move  his  neck  pretty 
freely,  and  his  mouth  was  fo  far  at  liberty,  that  he 
took  his  drink  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  and  could 
eat  bay  and  bran  fufficient  to  fuflain  him.  He  like- 
wife  moved  his  whole  body  fo  readily,  that  we  could 
walk  him  an  hour  every  day  ;  and  that  I  might  follow 
what  I  imagined  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  begun  bv  the 
opiate  clyfter,  I  ordered  him  fome  days  after  an  ounce 
of  the  common  Matthew’s  pill,  which  contains  about 
two  drachms  of  opium,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  afia- 
faetida,  made  into  a  ball,  which  was  given  at  his  mouth, 
and  waftied  down  with  a  hornful  of  gruel,  which  was 
done  with  great  eafe,  his  mouth  being  grown  pretty 
pliable.  '1  his  ball  being  once  more  repealed,  he  re¬ 
covered  daily,  being  continued  for  fome  time  in  the 
ufe  of  the  drinks,  wh  ch  were  now  adminillered  only 
twice  a-week,  with  a  good  rubbing  ;  and  as  foon  as  lie 
began  to  recover  his  fled),  he  was  gently  purged  By 
thefe  means  he  was  perfectly  cured,  without  any  other 
ill  effeft  than  a  blemifli  upon  one  eye,  caufed  by  the 
violent  and  ftrong  contraction  of  the  mufcles  during  the 
convulfions,  which  indeed  were  as  bad  as  any  I  ever 
faw,  even  where  they  proved  the  rnoft  fatal.” 

We  have  related  the  above  cafe  thus  particularly,  in 
the  author’s  own  words,  becauie  we  have  fcarcely  ever 
feen  a  cafe  of  locked-jaw  in  borfes  fo  well  deferibed, 
both  as  to  its  progrefs  ard  treatment.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  caufe  that  produced  the  complaint  in 
this  horfe,  it  was  evident  that  it  did  not  depend  upon 
any  congeftion  ot  blood  in  the  head,  and  Gibfon  judged 
very  properly  in  not  employing  bleeding,  purging,  and 
rowels,  whicli  appear  to  have  been  the  indiferiminate 
pra£tice  of  farriers  in  his  time  ;  and  which  might  be 
very  proper  where  the  convulfions  proceed  originally 

from 
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Difeafes.  from  the  head.  G’lbfon  fay«,  that  he  has  feen  the  far- 
v  — ■  riers  in  fuch  cales  put  a  rowel  on  each  fide  of  the  neck, 
one  on  the  belly,  one  on  the  forehead,  and  one  on 
each  fide.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  practice  met 
with  but  little  iucctfs,  as  in  this  complaint  the  fkin  is 
drawn  fo  tight  in  all  parts  that  the  rowtls  ftldom  fup- 
purate  kindly,  but  very  commonly  produce  a  moitifica- 
tion,  and  thus  increale  the  animal’s  diftrefs. 

2.  Epilepsy,  or  Falling-ficknefs.  Convuffions. 

51 1  We  have  already  Rated  our  opinion,  that  feveral  cafes 

that  are  commonly  called  daggers  are  rtally  inftances  of 
epilepfy,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  feverai  ftrange  con- 
vulfive  dilorders  that  are  defcribed  as  affedfing  domeftic 
animals  may  be  referred  to  the  fame  head.  Of  this  kind 
we  confider  the  (kipping  complaint  among  lambs  de¬ 
fcribed  by  Mr  Lawrence  •,  “  I  remember  in  former 
days,  (lays  he),  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  feveral  fcores 
of  iambs  were  feized  with  an  uncommon  malady,  leap¬ 
ing  and  jumping  about  the  fold-yard  in  a  firange  man¬ 
ner  j  and  a  dung-heap  being  raifed  to  the  level  of  the 
eaves  of  a  low  tiled  barn,  a  number  of  the  lambs  ran 
fkipping  up  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  as  though  they  had 
been  pufTeffed  by  more  devils  than  Mary  Magdalen,  or 
even  the  nuns  of  Loudun.  The  whole  paritfi  wifely 
concluded  they  were  bewitched,  and  a  wretched  and 
v  aged  pauper  became  the  objedt  of  their  fufpicions  and 
their  deadly  hatred.  I  do  not  prpcifely  recoiled!,  but 
I  fear  the  brutal,  fenfelefs,  and  infernal  fuppofed  pre¬ 
ventive  of  witchcraft  was  recurred  to,  burning  one  of 
the  poor  animals  alive.”  We  fhould  be  difpofed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  fo  many  animals  being  feized  with  it  at  once, 
on  the  principle  of  imitation,  jurt  as  we  have  feen  a 
number  of  children  at  fchnol  fall  into  fits  from  feeing 
one  of  their  number  affedled  with  epilepfy.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  complaint  muft  be  regulated  by  the  Rate 
of  the  body  at  that  time.  If  this  is  plethoric,  bleeding, 
purging,  and  low  diet,  will  be  neceffary  ;  if  it  is  weak, 
a  (Lengthening  plan  muft  be  adopted. 

3.  Canine  Madness.  Hydrophobia.  Rubies  Ca- 

tiina.  La  Rage,  Fr. 

Canm*  Of  moft  dreadful  malady,  the  nature  of  which  is 

madeeft.  f°  IRRe  underftood,  and  of  which  the  cure  ftill  remains 
a  defideratum  in  medicine,  the  accounts  hitherto  given 
are  very  imperfedl. 

Our  principal  objecl  Ihould  certainly  be  to  afcertain 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  fymptoms,  as  they  appear 
in  the  dog,  in  whom  tlie  difeafe  appears  to  originate. 
The  account  of  thefe  fymptoms,  as  given  by  different 
author*,  is  exceedingly  contradidlorv.  The  belt  ac¬ 
count  that  we  have  feen  is  that  of  Meynell  of  Quorn- 
don  in  the  county  of  Leicefttr,  and  which  is  publifhed 
by  Dr  Arnold  in  his  account  of  a  cafe  of  hydrophobia. 
Before  we  give  Mr  Meynell’s  view  of  the  fymptom', 
we  ftiall  quote  a  paffage  from  that  part  of  Mr  Law¬ 
rence’s  treatife  on  horfes,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  canine 
madnefs  The  paffage  is  as  follows.  “  The  diagno- 
ftics  of  canine  madncf,  are,  hunger  and  third,  without 
power  to  eat  or  drink  }  trembling,  eyes  fierce  and 
flaming,  hanging  of  the  ears  and  tail,  which  is  bent  in¬ 
wards  j  lolling  of  the  tongue,  foaming,  barking  of  the 
dog  at  his  own  (hadow,  panting,  running  a  ltraight 
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and  heedlcfs  courfe  againft  any  thing  in  his  way,  biting  Difeafe*. 
with  violence  ;  other  dogs  fly  him  by  inftindt.  * 

By  comparing  the  above  diagnoftics  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  Mr  Meynell’s,  it  will  be  feen  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  defcription  of  thofe 
who  have  not  written  from  their  own  adlual  obferva- 
tion.  We  doubt  not  that  Mr  Lawrence  derives  his 
account  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  beft  infor¬ 
mation,  and  he  is  therefore  not  accountable  for  his  er¬ 
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According  to  Mr  Meynell,  the  firft  fymptom  of  Mr  Mey- 
canine  raadnefs  in  dogs  appears  to  be  a  failure  of  ap-neh®^- 
petite  in  a  fmall  degree,  that  is,  the  dog  does  not  fytnp. 

his  ufual  food  with  his  ufual  eagernefs,  though,  if  better  t0(ns; 
food  be  offered  him,  he  may  eat  it  greedily.  A  dif- 
pofition  to  quarrel  with  other  dogs  comes  on  early  in 
the  difeafe.  A  total  lofs  of  appetite  generally  fucceed', 
though  dogs  fometimes  eat  and  lap  water  the  day  before 
their  death,  which  generally  happens  between  feven 
and  ten  days  after  the  firft  fymptoms  have  appeared.  A 
mad  dog  will  not  cry  out  on  being  ftruck,  or  (how  any 
fign  of  fear  on  being  threatened  5  though  he  will,  very 
late  in  the  difeafe,  appear  fenfible  of  kind  treatment. 

A  mad  dog,  in  the  height  of  the  diforder,  has  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  bite  all  other  dogs,  animals,  or  men.  When  not 
provoked,  he  ufually  attacks  only  fuch  as  come  in  his 
way  but  having  no  fear,  it  is  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
ftrike  at  or  provoke  him. 

Mad  dogs  appear  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
the  infedlion  early  in  the  diforder,  and  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  quarrel  with  and  bite  other  dogs. 

The  eyes  of  mad  dogs  do  not  look  red  or  fierce,  but 
dull,  and  have  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  fuch  as  have  been  ufed  to  obferve  it, 
but  which  is  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed. 

Mad  dogs  never  bark,  but  occafionally  utter  a  mod 
difraal  and  plaintive  howl,  expreflive  of  extreme  dif¬ 
trefs,  and  which  they  who  have  once  heard  can  never 
forget.  So  that  dogs  may  be  known  to  be  going  mad 
without  being  feen,  when  only  this  difmal  howl  is  heard 
from  the  kennel. 

Mad  dogs  do  not  foam  or  froth  at  the  mouth,  but 
their  lips  and  tongue  appear  dry  and  foul  or  (limy. 

Mad  dogs  are  generally  fufficiently  fenfible  to  know 
thofe  to  whom  they  have  been  accuftomed. 

Air  Meynell  is  confident  that  dread  of  water  is  not  a 
fymptom  of  this  di(oafe  in  dogs. 

Though  mad  dogs  generally  reiufe  both  food  and 
drink,  in  the  latter  ftage  of  the  diforder,  yet  they  never 
(how  any  abhorrence  or  dread  of  water,  will  pafs 
through  it  without  difficulty,  and  lap  it  eagerly  to  the 
laft.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  will  lap 
water  for  a  long  time,  and  eagerly,  and  do  not  feem  to 
experience  any  uneafinefs  from  it,  yet  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  fwallow  a  fingle  drop  of  it  ;  for  however  long 
they  may  continue  lapping  it,  no  diminution  of  quanti¬ 
ty  can  be  perceived. 

He  h  as  never  known  a  dog  (hew  fymptoms  of  the  dil- 
eafe  in  lefs  time  after  the  bite  than  ten  days  ;  and  he 
has  known  many  inftances  of  dogs  having  died  mad  as 
late  as  eight  months  after  the  bite.  1  he  lymptoms 


generally  appear  between  three  and  eight  weeks  after 
the  bite. 

A  dog  had  been  bitten,  and  confined  by  accident, 

and 
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Difeafes.  and  not  from  any  fufpicion  of  danger,  for  a  whole 
—  year,  fo  as  to  have  no  communication  with  any  other 
dog  all  the  time  ;  and  went  mad  at  the  end  of  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

Mr  Meynel!  makes  the  following  additional  obfer- 
vations.  “  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  diforder  never  ori¬ 
ginates  from  hot  weather,  putrid  provifions,  or  from 
any  other  caufe  but  the  bite.  For  however  dogs  may 
have  been  confined,  however  fed,  or  whatever  may 
have  been  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  I  never  knew  the 
diforder  commence,  without  being  able  to  trace  it  to 
that  caufe  ;  and  it  was  never  introduced  into  the  ken¬ 
nel  but  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  I  do  not  fay  that  I 
am  certain  that  the  diforder  never  originated  from 
any  caufe  except  the  bite  ;  but  I  fay  that  I  never 
knew  a  dog  go  mad  that  I  had  no  reafon  to  believe  had 
been  bitten. 

“  Some  dogs,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  diforder,  have  a 
locked  jaw. 

“  I  do  not  recoiled!  ever  to  have  heard  a  dog  bark 
after  I  have  perceived  fvmptums  of  madnefs  upon  him. 

“  I  confider  an  unvfual  difpojition  to  quarrel  with 
other  dogs  as  a  certain  Jign  of  beginning  madnefs  ;  and  it 
•  is  the  only  one  I  know. 

“  I  believe  the  diforder  always  comes  on  fo  gradually 
that  mifchief  may  be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

“  I  believe  after  fymptoms  have  ever  appeared,  they 
never  go  entirely  off ;  and  that  the  difeafe,  though 
fometimes  very  flow  in  its  progrefs,  always  terminates 
in  death. 

“  Dogs  known  to  have  been  bitten  frequently  ef- 
cape,  but  I  believe  not  near  fo  frequently  as  men. 

“  Almoft  all  the  mad  dogs  that  I  have  feen  have 
been  confined. 

“  The  hairs  of  a  mad  dog  do  not  Rand  eredt  more 
than  thofe  of  other  dogs. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  remarkable 
in  the  manner  of  a  mad  dog’s  carrying  his  head  or  his 
tail. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  fierce  in  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes  of  a  mad  dog.  I  believe  I 
ihould  know  a  mad  dog  to  be  mad  from  the  appearance 
of  his  eyes,  but  I  cannot  defcribe  this  appearance. 

“  I -do  not  know  that  a  dog  in  the  beginning  of  this 
diforder,  is  difpofed  to  fneak  away  growling,  or  to  fhun 
the  fociety  of  other  dogs  ;  but  if  I  obferved  any  thing 
particular  in  the  manner  of  a  dog,  I  Ihould  certainly 
confine  him. 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  dogs  are  more  afraid  of  a 
mad  dog  than  they  are  of  any  other  dog  that  feems 
difpofed  to  attack  them.” 

(Mr  Daniel  was  witnefs  to  an  inflance  of  this  innate 
dread  of  a  mad  dog  in  other  dogs,  at  Bradwell  in  Ef- 
fex,  where  he  was  hunting  with  the  reverend  H.  Bate 
Dudley.  Mr  Dudley  walked  bis  hounds  to  the  water 
to  fwim  them  5  he  had  himfelf  fvvam  over  to  an  ifland 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ffiore,  and  moft  of  the 
hounds  had  followed  him,  but  fome  of  them  could  not 
be  compelled  to  do  fo.  At  this  jumSure  an  alarm  of  a 
mad  dog  was  given,  who  had  been  purfned  many  miles, 
and  d>.ne  variety  of  mifchief  in  his  progrefs  ;  he  feized 
one  of  the  hounds  that  would  not  go  into  the  water, 
*  Laniers  remainder,  to  the  number  of  feven  or  eight,  im- 

RuraL  mediately  upon  his  approach  to  them,  took  to  the  water, 

Sports.  and  fwam  acrofs  to  thofe  in  the  ifland  *). 
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“  There  are  two  kinds  of  madnefs,  both  of  which  I  Difeafes. 

have  known  to  originate  from  the  bite  of  the  fame  dog.  - v— 

Among  huntfruen,  one  is  known  by  the  name  of  raging , 

the  other  by  that  of  dumb  madnefs.  In  dumb  madnefs, 

the  nether  jaw  drops,  and  fixes  ;  the  tongue  hangs  out 

of  the  mouth,  and  flaver  drops  from  it.  In  raping’  *  ,  ,, 

madnels,  1  believe  the  mouth  is  (hut,  except  when  the  Uydropho- 

dog  fnaps  or  howls,  and  that  no  moifture  drops  from  bia. 

it 

The  following  fads  and  obfervations  upon  the  con-  514 
fequences  of  the  madnefs  among  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s 
hounds,  perhaps  mark  the  attack  and  fymptoms  of  this 
diforder  more  accurately  than  any  other  defcription  of 
a  limilar  accident. 

In  the  night  of  the  8th  of  June  1791,  the  man  who 
flept  in  the  kennel  was  unufuailv  dilturbed  by  the 
hounds  fighting  ;  lie  got  up  to  quiet  them  feveral  times, 
and  always  found  the  fame  hound  quarrelling.  Noticing 
the  riotous  behaviour  of  this  particular  hound,  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  appearance  of  ftupidity  in  him,  he 
was  induced  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  going  mad,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  confined  him  in  a  place  by  himfelf,  after 
which  the  pack  was  quiet  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

When  the  huntfman  came  to  the  kennel  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  was  told  what  paffed,  and  the  fuppofed  mad 
hound  (hewn  to  him  j  his  appearance  was  fufpicious  j 
fome  meat  was  given  to  him,  part  of  which  he  ate,  al¬ 
though  there  was  an  apparent  difficulty  in  fwallowing. 

Two  days  paffed  in  fui'penfe  5  but  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  his  diforder  was  confirmed  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day  he  died  mad.  Immediate  preparations 
were  made  for  confining  42  couple  of  hounds  feparate- 
ly,  until  the  month  of  September,  which  was  rigidly 
adhered  to.  By  this  means,  Mr  Hopkinfon,  a  medi¬ 
cal  gentleman  of  Peterfborougb,  had  an  opportunity 
wherein  he  very  fkilfully  and  exadlly  minuted  the 
fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  this  difeafe. 

Six  hounds  went  mad  in  the  following  order. 

N®  1  attacked  July  iff. 

2  Auguft  3d. 

3  September  3d. 

4  Ditto  4th. 

5  November  10th. 

6  December  8th. 

The  bounds  were  firfl:  taken  from  their  chains  in 
September,  and  exercifed  for  about  half  an  hour  to¬ 
gether,  not  more  than  four  or  five  couple  at  a  time, 
and  not  trufled  out  of  the  fight  of  the  attendant.  When 
this  exert  ife  was  over,  they  were  again  confined  ftpa- 
rately,  and  fed  at  feparate  troughs.  In  the  beginning 
of  Odlober,  they  were  taken  out  ten  couple  at  a  time  ; 
at  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  twenty  couple  ;  dill  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  caution  with  refpeft  to  feparate  con¬ 
finement  after  they  returned  from  exercife.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November  they  were  hunted,  but  were 
chained  up,  as  at  firfl,  after  hunting,  until  the  third 
week  of  that  month,  when  they  were  let  loofe  in  differ¬ 
ent  apartments  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  couple 
together  This  regulation  was  continued  till  the  month 
of  June  1792,  as  the  huntfman,  who  has  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  difeafe  did  not  deem  them  fafe  under  a 
year. 

The  only  remedy  employed  was  mercurial  ointment  ; 
and  all  the  hounds,  except  the  bitches  that  were  in 

whelp, 
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D.feafrs.  whelp,  underwent  two  friflions,  fo  as  to  produce  in  fome 
— v—  of  them  a  violent  falivation. 

Mr  Hopkinfon  remarks,  that  from  the  above  ftate- 
ment  it  feems  that  the  diforder  is  as  virulent,  as  to  the 
power  of  inoculation  (by  which  procefs  it  is  always 
communicated)  at  its  commencement,  as  at  the  advan¬ 
ced  ftage  of  it ;  for  all  the  fix  dogs  that  went  mad  were 
probably  infedled  on  the  8th  of  June,  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  when  a  dog  is  bitten  by 
one  that  is  mad,  a  few  weeks  confinement,  fea-balhing, 
or  the  popular  noftrums,  are  either  of  them  fufficient  to 
prevent  his  taking  the  difeafe,  and  from  fpreading  its 
mifchievous  effedls  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  there  was  a  fair 
opportunity  of  proving  that  there  is  no  fecurity  after 
fix  months,  perhaps  not  after  twelve;  that  mercury  has 
no  certain  power  to  prevent  it;  and  it  appears  that  the 
huntfman  had  repeatedly  employed  all  the  popular  re¬ 
medies,  without  any  effetft  whatever.  He  had  alio  obferv- 
-ed  nearly  the  tame  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  in  feveral  packs 
of  hounds,  where  no  expence  had  been  fpared,  for  every 
medicine  in  ufe,  fea-batbing.  See.  In  the  prefent  in¬ 
fiance,  there  was  this  remarkable  difference,  that  no 
internal  medicine  had  been  given,  and  the  huntfman 
never  knew  fewer  hounds  attacked  with  the  difeafe. 

The  refult  of  the  huntfman’s  experience  in  the  pre¬ 
ventive  plan  is  therefore  in  favour  of  a  leparate  con¬ 
finement;  for  whenever  he  had  depended  on  medicine, 
and  not  on  the  above  plan  of  treatment,  the  difeafe  had 
made  dreadful  havock. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  hound  which 
firft  went  mad,  was  not  bitten  by  any  other  dog,  but 
that  it  was  in  him  a  fpontaneous  difeafe.  The  whole 
pack  were  examined  very  attentively,  and  bites  found 
upon  four  couple,  one  of  which  was  feen  fighting  with 
the  mad  hound  twice  ;  he  underwent  a  longer  confine¬ 
ment  than  the  reft  :  however,  none  of  them  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  difeafe,  and  it  is  Angular  that  no  bites 
were  difeovered  upon  the  fix  hounds  that  went  mad. 
The  infedlion  taking  place  or  not,  is  therefore  perhaps 
the  refult  of  chance  ;  yet,  although  no  bites  were  per¬ 
ceived  upon  the  hounds  which  went  mad,  there  is  every 
ground  to  believe  they  were  bitten,  but  that  the  wounds 
being  fmall,  were  concealed  by  the  hair.  Mr  Daniel 
fuggefts,  that  moft  probably  there  were  bites  within 
fide  of  the  lips  or  jaws,  where  the  venomous  faliva 
might  be  more  fatally  and  quickly  abforbed  into  the  ha¬ 
bit,  than  where  the  teeth  had  to  penetrate  through  the 
thick  outer  fkin  of  the  dog. 

Mr  Hopkinfon  continues  his  remarks  with  refpedl 
to  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  dogs,  and  ftates  that 
thofe  which  diftinguilh  the  attack  of  the  hydrophobia, 
are  in  general  a  loathing  of  food,  although  this  is  not 
universal,  as  they  will  fometimes  eat  folid  food,  but  re- 
fufe  liquid.  1  he  firft  and  only  fymptom  that  N°  3. 
had  of  the  difeafe,  was  eating  his  own  excrement  when 
food  flood  by  him  ;  the  feeder  knowing  this  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  what  the  dog  would  do  if  he  were  well,  lie  im¬ 
mediately  confined  him.  For  a  day  or  two  he  was  in 
fome  doubt  whether  his  fufpicinns  were  well  founded  ; 
but  he  proved  right,  for  the  dog  died  raving  mad  upon 
the  fifth  day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  diforder.  the  road  dog 
has  a  particular  tendency  (if  loofe)  to  lick  and  fraell 
the  penis  and  fundament  of  another  dog:  this  (hould 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  very  fufpicious  fymptom.  The  Difeafes. 
huntfman  fpeaks  of  this  as  an  almoft  never  failing  y— ^ 

one. 

There  feems  for  the  firft  two  or  three  days  to  be  in¬ 
tervals  of  fenfe  ;  and  during  that  time  they  ufually  re- 
cognife  their  mailer,  their  eyes  look  clear  3nd  well, 
their  tongues  moift,  and  of  the  proper  colour;  but  if  a 
dog  is  loofe  at  this  time,  he  will  in  general  bite  every 
thing  he  meets  with.  He  will  fometimes,  during  this 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  leave  his  home  for  feveral  hours, 
fpread  his  diforder  by  biting  men  and  beafts,  and  return 
home  again.  The  mad  dog,  when  confined,  feldom 
furvives  the  fifth  day  from  the  firft  attack  ;  if  fullered 
to  run  about,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  his  death  is  haf- 
tened  by  a  day  or  two.  At  the  end  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  his  appearance  is  much  altered,  his  eyes  are 
funk,  his  tongue  black  and  drv,  he  makes  horrid  bowl¬ 
ings,  and  feems  much  dillurbed;  indeed  the  concluding 
feene  is  dreadful  to  witnefs.  In  the  firft  ftage  cf  the 
canine  madnefs,  it  is  difficult  for  a  perfon  not  conver- 
fant  with  the  difpofition  of  dogs  in  general,  and  of  the 
mad  dog  in  particular,  to  afeertain  whether  the  dog  is 
really  mad  or  not  ;  even  Lord  Fitz william’s  huntfman 
was  doubtful  for  a  day  or  two  refpedling  the  hound  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  account,  as  being  the  firft  attacked  with 
the  difeafe  ;  however,  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  it,  no 
one  can  be  miftaken. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  mad  dogs 
will  not  take  the  water;  but  in  the  fummer  of  1791, 
there  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterfborough, 
two  inftances  of  mad  dogs,  when  clofelv  purfued,  fwim- 
ming  a  large  navigable  river.  A  doubt  might  have  ari- 
fen,  as  to  their  being  mad,  but  that  two  hogs  went  mad 
from  the  bite  of  one,  and  the  other  was  purfaed  for 
many  miles  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  huntfman,  who,  „  Dante tt 
from  his  experience  in  the  difeafe,  was  not  likely  to  be  Rurai 
miftaken.  Both  dogs  completely  fwam  the  river  *.  Sports. 

Of  all  the  remedies  that  have  been  employed  for  the  SlS 
cure  of  this  dreadful  diforder,  none  feems  fo  likely  to 
be  fuccefsful  as  the  cold  bath.  This  remedy  was  re¬ 
commended  about  2CO  years  ago  by  the  Seigneur  d’Ef- 
parron,  in  his  “  Fauconnerie,”  and  he  gives  a  curious 
inftance  of  its  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  a  mad  dog.  “  I 
will  relate  (fays  he),  what  happened  to  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance.  He  difeovered  that  fome  of  his 
dogs  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  ;  and  after  fome 
time,  feveral  of  them  betrayed  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

Thefe  he  ordered  to  be  killed  ;  but  it  happened  that 
one  which  was  a  great  favourite  was  feized,  and  he  de- 
fired  his  fervant  to  throw  him  into  the  river.  By 
chance,  the  dog  in  coming  up  from  the  bottom,  got 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  tree  by  the  cord  with  which 
he  had  been  tied,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  his  nofe 
juft  remained  above  the  water.  In  this  fituation  he  re¬ 
mained  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  lie 
got  loofe  and  returned  to  the  houfe,  to  the  great  af- 
tonifhment  of  his  mailer  ;  and  here  I  afterwards  faw 
him,  as  cheerful  and  healthy  as  before.  I  have  no 
doubt  (continues  d’Efparron)  that  if  mad  dogs  could  be 
plunged  into  water  without  danger  of  their  biting,  they 
would  all  recover;  and  I  believe  that  if  the  fame  prac¬ 
tice  were  purfued  with  men,  which  might  eafily  be  done, 
many  an  unfortunate  wretch  might  be  faved.  The 
danger  of  being  bitten  might  be  prevented  by  firft  put¬ 
ting  a  muzzle  on  the  animal,  and  he  might  then  be  re- 

4  B  tained 
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Difeafes.  tained  in  the  water,  as  long  as  may  be  judged  prudent 
*- - v — — '  or  neceffary 

*  D'Efpar-  Another  writer,  Defouilloux,  who  publilhed  a  work 
}onFatic°n- on  hunting  in  1 1 8 5 ,  recommends  plunging  into  fait- 

water  fuch  dogs  as  have  been  bitten,  for  the  purpofe  of 
preferving  them  from  the  effeCIs  of  the  difeafe. 

As  the  effeCl  of  remedies  when  the  complaint  once 
appears  is  fo  uncertain,  it  (hould  be  our  principal  objedl 
to  ufe  all  the  preventive  means  in  our  power.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  difcovered  that  an  animal  has  been  bitten 
by  one  that  is  mad,  the  wounded  part  (hould  immedi¬ 
ately  be  cut  out,  where  this  can  be  done  with  fafety,  or 
at  lead  (hould  be  deeply  fcarified  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  bite.  The  wound  (hould  then  be  repeatedly  walhed 
with  foap  and  water,  or  with  a  folution  of  foda  poured 
upon  it  in  a  dream  from  a  confiderable  height ;  and 
afterwards  the  wound  (hould  be  feared  to  the  bottom 
with  a  hot  iron  j  or  where  this  cannot  conveniently  be 
done,  a  quantity  of  aquafortis,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  (hould 
be  poured  into  it,  fo  as  to  dedroy  all  the  remains  of  the 
virus  or  poifon.  If  the  part  bitten  be  the  ear,  it 
(hould  be  cut  off  and  feared.  After  thefe  means,  it 
will  be  proper  to  plunge  the  animal  once  a  day  into 
cold  water,  or  where  convenient  into  the  fea  ;  and  he 
(hould  be  driftlv  watched,  that  if  thefe  means  fhould 
have  proved  unfuccefsful,  the  earlied  appearance  of  the 
difeafe  may  be  perceived. 

Dr  Arnold,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Mr  Mey 
nell’s  account  of  the  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  dogs, 
gives  the  following  advice  with  refpeCl  to  the  method' 
of  treating  a  dog  that  is  fufpedled  of  being  mad. 

516  “  Though  every  dog  that  is  bitten  does  not  receive 

the  diforder,  yet,  as  the  time  of  its  appearance  after  the 
bite  is  fo  very  uncertain,  and  as  a  great  proportion  of 
thofe  that  are  bitten  do  aftually  receive  it,  and  as  there 
is  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  afcertain  whether  a  dog 
has  or  has  not  received  the  infe&ion,  but  the  breaking 
out  of  the  diforder,  it  is  earnedly  to  be  withed  that  all 
owners  of  dogs  would  immediately  dedroy,  or  fecure 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  every  dog  known,  or  but 
fufpe&ed,  to  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 

“  It  is  alfo  earnedly  to  be  wilhed,  that  all  perfons 
poffeffing  dogs  would  immediately  tie  up  or  dedroy  fuch 
of  their  dogs,  whether  known  to  be  bitten  or  not,  as 
(hall  begin  to  be  difordered  in  any  way,  of  which  the 
nature  and  caufe  is  not  perfe&ly  obvious  5  and  efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  the  fmalled  reafon  to  fufpeCl  that  the 
dog  was  bitten,  and  that  the  diforder  is  really  an  inci¬ 
pient  madnefs. 

“  It  is  dill  more  to  be  wilhed  that  they  would  imme¬ 
diately  dedroy  all  dogs  known  to  be  in  any  date  of 
madnefs,  if  it  be  at  the  fame  time  known  that  they  have 
not  yet  bitten  any  other  animal,  and  particularly  no 
perfon  whatfoever  •,  and  that  no  dog  that  has  bitten 
any  animal  or  perfon  be  dedroyed  as  a  mad  dog  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  but  that  every  dog  be  fecured  and 
tied  up,  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  whether  he 
be  mad  or  not.  If  he  has  the  fymptoms  of  confirmed 
madnefs,  they  will  plainly  difcover  themfelves,  and  he 
will  die  in  ten  days  and  lefs  ;  if  he  is  not,  he  may  be 

*  Arnold  on  fafely  enlarged  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight,  and  the  per- 
Hjdrop  0  f0Ij  blttgf,  will  be  freed  from  the  mod  didreffing  appre- 

henfions 

Worming  Before  we  difmifs  the  fubjeCI  of  canine  madnefs,  it 
»f  dogs.  will  be  expected  that  we  (hould  take  fome  notice  of  the 
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operation  of  worming  dogs,  fo  celebrated  among  Difeafes. 
huntfmen  and  breeders  of  dogs,  as  a  fuppofed  preven-  c-..  v— ■  j 
live  of  this  dreadful  malady.  This  operation  is  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  has  ever  fince  been  more 
or  lefs  edeemed  among  the  vulgar.  But  neither  the 
operation  itfelf,  nor  its  effeff,  feem  to  have  been  well 
underdood.  The  idea  of  a  w’orm  being  lodged  in  the 
tongue  of  the  puppy,  the  extraction  of  which  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  animal  from  going  mad,  is  truly  ridiculous  ; 
and  as  fuch  has  been  defervedly  laughed  at  by  fenfi- 
ble  people  in  all  ages.  But  though  it  is  neither  a  worm 
that  is  extrafted,  nor  is  the  extraflion  a  preventive  of 
madnefs,  it  feems,  however,  pretty  well  afcertained, 
that  the  performing  of  this  operation  is  productive  of 
confiderable  advantage,  in  preventing  the  dog  from 
doing  mifchief,  even  though  he  fhould  run  mad.  It 
feems  that  in  dogs  who  have  been  wormed,  and  are  af¬ 
terwards  feized  with  hydrophobia,  the  tongue  fwells  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  doling 
his  jaws  upon  the  objeCt  which  he  attempts  to  bite. 

The  following  obfervations  of  a  late  ingenious  and 
entertaining  w'riter  on  the  fubjeCl  are  entitled  to  much 
attention. 

Very  (Irong  proofs  have  been  adduced  of  its  utility  ; 
nor  is  it  natural  to  imagine,  that  fo  eafy  and  effective  an 
operation  would  have  been  omitted,  had  no  more  vir¬ 
tue  been  attributed  to  it  than  it  really  poffeffes  ;  and 
wherein  it  failed,  the  abfolute  prevention  of  madnefs 
was  faid  to  be  the  confequence  j  whereas  the  faCl  was 
and  is,  that  taking  out  the  worm  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  annihilating  the  diforder,  although  it  will  mod 
certainly  hinder  the  dog,  feized  with  it,  from  doing 
any  hurt  to  man  or  bead.  A  late  author  afferts,  he 
had  three  dogs,  that  were  wormed,  bit  by  mad  dogs  at 
three  feveral  periods,  yet,  notwithftanding  they  all 
died  mad,  they  did  not  bite  to  do  any  mifchief ;  that 
being  determined  to  make  a  full  experiment,  lie  (hut 
one  of  the  dogs  up  in  a  kennel,  and  put  to  him  a  dog 
he  did  not  value  ;  the  mad  dog  often  run  at  the  other 
to  bite  him,  but  his  tongue  fo  fwelled,  that  he  could  not 
make  his  teeth  meet.  The  dog  was  kept  in  the  kennel 
until  the  mad  one  died,  and  was  purpofelv  referved  for 
two  years  afterwards,  to  note  the  effe£t,  but  he  never 
ailed  any  thing,  although  no  remedies  were  applied  to 
check  any  infeftion  that  might  have  been  received 
from  the  contaft  of  the  mad  dog. 

Mr  Daniel  has  had  various  opportunities  of  proving 
the  ufefulnefs  of  worming,  and  inferts  three  of  the  mod 
(Iriking  inftances,  under  the  hope  of  inducing  its  gene¬ 
ral  praftice. 

A  terrier  bitch  tvent  mad  that  was  kept  in  the  ken¬ 
nel  with  40  couple  of  hounds  :  not  a  (ingle  one  was 
bitten,  nor  was  (he  feen  to  offer  to  bite.  The  bitch 
being  of  a  peculiar  fort,  every  attention  was  paid  to  her, 
and  the  gradations  of  the  difeafe,  (which  were  extreme¬ 
ly  rapid)  minutely  noted.  The  hydrophobia  was  faff 
approaching  before  (he  was  feparated  from  the  hounds, 
and  (he  died  the  fecond  day  after.  At  firft  warm  milk 
was  placed  before  her,  which  (he  attempted  to  lap,  but 
the  throat  refufed  its  funClions;  from  this  period  (he 
never  tried  to  eat  or  drink,  feldom  rofe  up,  or  even 
moved  ;  the  tongue  fwelled  very  much,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  her  death  the  jaws  were  diftended  by  it. 

A  fpaniel  was  obferved  to  be  feized  by  a  ((range 
dag,  and  was  bit  in  the  lip  j  the  fervant  who  ran  up  to 
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Difeafes.  part  them,  narrowly  efcaped,  as  the  dog  twice  flew  at 
l— ■ v— J  him  ;  a  few  minutes  after  the  dog  had  quitted  the  yard, 
the  people  who  had  purfued  gave  notice  of  the  dog’s 
madnefs,  who  had  made  terrible  havock  in  a  courfe  of 
ten  miles  fr«m  whence  he  had  fet  off.  The  fpaniel  was 
a  great  favourite,  had  medicine  applied,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  taken  ;  upon  the  fourteenth  day  he  appeared  to 
loathe  his  food,  and  his  eyes  looked  unufually  heavy  ; 
the  day  following  he  endeavoured  to  lap  milk,  but 
could  fwallow  none  ;  from  that  time  the  tongue  began 
to  fwell,  he  moved  himfeit  but  feldom,  and  on  the  third 
day  he  died.  For  many  hours  previous  to  his  death, 
the  tongue  was  fo  enlarged,  that  the  fangs  or  ca¬ 
nine  teeth  could  not  meet  each  other  by  upwards  of 
an  inch. 

The  hounds  were  fome  years  after  parted  with,  and 
■were  fold  in  lots.  A  madnef>  broke  out  in  the  kennel 
of  the  gentleman  who  purchafed  many  of  them  ;  and 
although  feveral  of  thefe  hounds  were  bitten  and  went 
mad,  only  one  of  them  ever  attempted  to  bite,  and  that 
was  a  hound  Irora  the  duke  of  Portland’s,  who,  in  the 
operation  of  worming,  had  the  worm  broke  by  his  ftrug- 
gling,  and  was  fo  troublefome  that  one  half  of  it  was 
fuffered  to  remain;  the  others  all  died  with  fymptoms 
fimilar  to  the  territr  and  fpaniel,  viz.  a  violent  fwelling 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  Aupor  rendering  them  nearly  mo- 
tionlefs,  and  both  which  fymptoms  feemed  to  increafe 
with  the  difeafe. 

The  idea  that  worming  prevents  a  dog  from  receiv- 
'  ing  the  infe&ion  when  bitten  ihould  be  exploded  ; 
s  but  the  foregoing  faifls  [how  how  far  it  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  reftri&ion  of  a  malady  horrid  in  its 
effedls  where  a  human  being  is  concerned,  and  which  to 
the  fportfman  and  the  farmer  is  attended  with  fuc’n 
dangerous  and  expenfive  confequences. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  fay,  what  it  is  that  the  worm- 
ers  of  dogs  take  away  from  the  tongue  ;  but  we  cannot 
fuppofe,  that ‘Mr  Daniel,  though  he  calls  it  a  worm, 
really  believes  that  it  is  fo.  The  following  are  his  di- 
reftions  for  performing  the  operation. 

“  The  worming  of  whelps  Ihould  be  previous  to  their 
being  lent  out  to  quarters  ;  this  operation  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  lancet ,  to  flit  the  thin  Ikin  which  immedi¬ 
ately  covers  the  worm;  a  fmall  awl  is  then  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  centre  of  the  worm,  to  raife  it  up;  the 
further  end  of  the  worm  will  with  very  little  force  make 
its  appearance,  and  with  a  cloth  taking  hold  of  that 
end,  the  other  will  be  drawn  out  eafily.  Care  muft  be 
•  DamVfr  la^en  that  the  "whole  of  the  worm  comes  away  without 
Rural  breaking  ;  and  it  rarely  breaks,  unlefs  cut  into  by  the 
Sports.  lancet,  or  wounded  by  the  awl 
5 1 S 

Colic.  4.  Colic.  Colica.  Spafmodic  or  "Flatulent  Colic ,  Gripes, 
Bats,  Fret,  or  Gulhom.  Tranche^,  Fr. 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  diforders  with  which 
horfes  are  affefled  ;  and  it  feems  to  occafion  them  as 
much  ditlrefs  as  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  with 
which  it  is  very  commonly  confounded  by  ordinary 
farriers. 

In  this  difeafe  the  horfe  expreffes  his  pain,  by  fre¬ 
quently  lying  down  and  rolling  on  his  back,  and  after 
having  remained  a  ftiort  time  in  this  pofition,  ftarting 
up  again.  The  hair  is  flaring,  and  there  are  fometiraes 
cold  fweats.  He  frequently  makes  attempts  to  ftale, 
looks  anxioufly  at  his  flanks,  and  fometiraes  ftrikes  his 
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belly  with  his  hind  feet.  There  is  feldom  any  fever  in  Difeafes 

this  difeafe;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  only  after  the  — v - 1 

difeafe  has  exifted  for  fome  time.  The  pulfe  is  feldom 
affected  ;  but  when  the  pain  is  very  great,  it  is  a  little 
quicker  than  natural.  The  belly  commonly  feels  bard 
and  tenfe.  Colic  is  almoft  always  accompanied  with 
coftivenefs,  though  griping  pains  not  unfrequently  at¬ 
tend  fevere  fcouring. 

If  the  above  fymptoms  are  attentively  examined,  they 
will  commonly  ferve  to  diftinguiih  this  difeafe  from  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels.  It  is  generally  obferved, 
that  the  pain  in  colic  returns  only  at  intervals,  and  the 
extremities  are  feldom  cold.  It  muft  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  when  colic  continues  for  a  confiderable 
time,  it  may  terminate  in  inflammation,  fo  that  the  dif- 
tinguilhing  fymptoms  mentioned  here  and  in  N°  497- 
are  to  be  depended  on,  only  in  the  early  ftage  of  the 
difeafe. 

Cattle  are  extremely  fubjeft  to  colic  ;  but  it  is  faid 
to  be  more  common  in  young  than  in  old  cattle.  The 
fymptoms  do  not  differ  from  what  we  have  defcribed, 
only  that  it  is  faid,  that  thefe  animals,  when  affe&ed 
with  gripes,  ftrike  their  heads  and  horns  againft  every 
thing  in  their  way. 

Colic  is  eafily  removed,  when  the  proper  remedies 
are  employed,  before  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
make  their  appearance  ;  but  if  the  remedies  be  delay¬ 
ed  till  inflammation  takes  place,  the  cure  is  very  pre¬ 
carious. 

Colic  is  very  commonly  the  confequence  of  negleft- 
ed  coftivenefs,  and  by  this  it  is  always  increafed.  It 
may  be  afcribed  to  improper  food,  efpecially  fuch  as 
is  apt  to  produce  flatulence  or  fournefs  in  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  ;  by  drinking  cold  water  immediately  after 
eating  ;  and  by  expofure  to  cold,  during  violent  fweat- 
ing. 

As  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  diftinguiih  flatulent  co¬ 
lic  from  inflammation,  it  is  the  fafeft  plan  to  begin 
the  treatment  by  bleeding,  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  Englilh  quarts  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
will  generally  inform  us  whether  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  operation.  See  N°  162.  The  next  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  by  back-raking  and  foftening  clyfters.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  after  this  operation,  a  large  quantity  of  air  will 
be  evacuated,  and  confiderable  relief  will  be  afford¬ 
ed.  After  thefe  means  have  been  employed,  fome 
ftimulating  aromatics,  fuch  as  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  anifefeed,  effence  of  peppermint,  or  fome  of  the 
other  ftimulants  enumerated  in  N°  285,  and  286, 

(hould  be  given  by  the  mouth  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not 
procure  relief,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  ball  contain¬ 
ing  half  an  ounce  of  calomel,  and  immediately  af¬ 
ter  it,  a  drench  of  peppermint  water,  with  five  or  fix 
drachms  of  laudanum.  The  cure  will  be  confiderably 
aflifted  by  rubbing  the  belly  gently  with  a  warm  cloth  ; 
and  the  animal  [hould  be  gently  trotted,  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time,  while  led  by  the  halter.  Warm  fomenta: 
tions  to  the  belly  have  been  recommended;  but  if  there 
is  a  confiderable  accumulation  of  air  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  thefe  would  do  harm  by  increafing  the  expan- 
fion  of  the  air,  and  thu«  adding  to  the  animal’s  diftrefs; 
for  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  a  horfe  cannot  eafily 
belch  up  wind  by  the  mouth  ;  and  where  there  is  any 
obftruflion  backwards,  every  thing  that  can  increafe  the 
4  B  2  cxpanfion 
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Difeafes.  expanfion  o£  the  confined  air,  rauft  do  harm.  On  the 
contrary,  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  diminithing  the 
volume  of  air,  may  probably  relieve  the  pain.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  try  how  far  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  belly  would  be  attended  with  advantage  ; 
and  this  might  eafily  and  fafely  be  effected,  by  bathing 
the  belly  with  ftror.g  fpirit  of  wine,  which  fpeedily  eva¬ 
porating,  will  confiderably  diminifh  the  temperature  of 
the  belly.  It  will  be  proper,  where  the  difeafe  conti¬ 
nues  obifinate,  to  adminiller  warm  foftening  clyfters, 
every  hour  or  two  ;  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  obviat¬ 
ing  coftivenefs,  as  for  removirtg  the  fpafmodic  conftric- 
tion  of  the  bowels.  We  are  affured,  that  where  moil 
other  means  have  failed  of  procuring  relief  in  flatulent 
colic,  this  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  fmoke  of 
tobacco  drawn  up  the  fundament.  The  fimpleft  way 
of  adminiftering  this  remedy,  is  to  introduce  the  fmall 
end  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  after  having  filled  the  bowl  and 
lighted  it  5  when  the  fmoke  will  infenfibly  be  drawn 
up  by  the  adiion  ox  the  horfe’s  bowels. 

Chap.  V.  Of  Dropfical  Difeafes . 

519 

Dropfy.  Our  domeftic  animals  are  fometimes  affefled  with 
dropfy  5  and  this  may  be  either  diffufed  through  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane  below  the  fkin  ;  or  the  water  may  be 
contained  within  one  or  more  of  the  cavities,  as  the 

520  head,  the  cheft,  and  the  belly. 

Water  External  dropfy,  or  what  medical  writers  call  ana- 

,iTcy.  farca,  and  farriers  water  farcy ,  is  not  common,  unlefs 
it  accompanies  a  dropfical  colledlion  within  the  body. 
It  fometimes  alfedts  particular  parts,  as  the  legs,  the 
fheath,  or  the  lips;  and  at  other  times  it  is  diffufed  over 
the  whole  cellular  membrane.  It  is  known  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  part,  which  is  cold,  and  retains  the  im- 
prefiion  of  the  finger  for  fome  time.  The  urine  is  ge¬ 
nerally  more  fparing  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  is  na¬ 
tural  ;  and  the  animal  appears  confiderably  weak.  This, 
difeafe,  when  it  has  proceeded  to  any  confiderable  height, 
and  when  the  animal  is  much  debilitated,  is  not  eafily 
removed  ;  but  when  it  is  flight  and  of  no  long  Handing, 
it  will  in  general  yield  to  remedies. 

All  the  fpecies  of  dropfy  more  commonly  affect  old 
than  young  animals  ;  and  fuch  as  are  debilitated  by  any 
previous  caufe,  are  more  fubjedt  to  it.  It  is  faid  that 
horfes  are  more  likely  to  become  dropfical  in  fpring  and 
autumn  when  they  are  moulting. 

The  cure  of  general  dropfy  is  to  be  attempted  by  the 
ufe  of  diuretic  medicines,  accompanied  with  anourilhing 
diet,  gentle  exercife,  and  frequent  fridtion  all  over  the 
body,  efpecially  over  thofe  parts  where  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fluid  is  fituated.  The  adtion  of  the  diuretics 
muff  be  aflifted  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  drink  ;  and 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  animal  fome  of  the  more 
powerful  ftrengthening  remedies,  fuch  as  white  vitriol, 
oak  bark,  logwood,  &c. 

&21  i.  Dropsy  of  the  Head.  Hydrocephalus.  Sturdy. 

Turnfck. 

Dropfy  of  the  head  feldom  affedls  horfes  or  cattle  ; 
but  a  peculiar  collection  of  water  in  the  head  is  very 
common  among  (heep,  in  whom  it  is  called  the  Sturdy, 
or  Turnfck.  One  of  the  bed  accounts  of  this  difeafe 
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that  we  have  feen  is  that  which  is  given  in  the  fecond  Difeafes. 
appendix  to  Mr  Findlater’s  furvey  of  Peebles,  which  - -y- — * 
we  (hall  give  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

This  difeafe  is  peculiarly  incident  to  young  flieep,  or 
hogs,  of  a  year  or  eighteen  months  old.  It  confifts  of 
a  colledtion  of  water  generally  formed  upon  the  exter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  brain,  immediately  below  the  fkull ; 
and  fometimes,  though  not  often,  in  the  centre  or 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  When  the  water  forms  in  the 
laft-mentioned  parts,  we  apprehend  it  is  almofl  univer- 
fally  mortal. 

The  diforder  is  firft  difeovered,  by  the  animal  not  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  reft  of  the  flock,  and  by  its  appearing 
dull  and  ftupid.  It  is  afterwards  obferved  to  go  round 
in  a  giddy  manner  ;  and  at  length  it  appears  blind,  and 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  feems  wide  and  relaxed.  It  may 
continue  a  long  time  in  this  fituation  before  it  dies;  and 
it  is  believed  that  (heep  fometimes  recover  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe  without  any  thing  being  done  for  them.  They 
are  often  in  good  order  when  they  die,  as  they  continue 
to  feed  tolerably  well,  until  near  the  lall  period. 

Though  fome  recover,  with  or  without  means,  perhaps 
it  may  be  mod  advifeable  to  kill  them  early  in  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  provided  they  be  in  good  order,  as  this  local  dif- 
temper  does  not  affedt  the  goodnefs  of  the  mutton. 

When  the  collc&ion  of  water  13  on  the  outfide  of  the 
brain,  it  is  often  cured  by  thrufting  a  fharp  wire  lip  the 
animal’s  noftrils,  until  it  reaches  the  water,  and  opens  a 
paffage  for  it  to  run  off.  In  other  cafes,  it  is  cured  by 
an  operation  which  fome  (hepherds  perform  very  dex- 
teroufly.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  bladder,  or  veficle, 

(a  hydatid')  generally  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  The 
part  of  the  fkull  immediately  above  where  it  is  fituated,. 
feels  fofter  than  the  other  parts.  This  the  fhcpherd  dif- 
covers,  by  preffing  with  his  thumb  and  fingers,  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  fore  and  upper  parts  of  the  fkull. 

The  bone  here  has  become  thinner,  and  feels  foft  ;  from 
which  lie  is  certain  that  the  watery  colleftion  is  formed. 

After  the  difeafe  has  gone  on  a  confiderable  time,  and 
he  judges  it  ripe  for  the  operation,  he  raifes  the  fcalp, 
and  lays  the  bone  bare  to  a  fufficient  breadth,  with  a 
fharp  knife  ;  he  then  difcovers  more  accurately  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  thin  foft  part  of  the  bone,  and  with  a  ftrong 
and  ftiarp-pointed  knife,  he  makes  a  circular  incifion  ii> 
the  fkull,  raifes  up,  and  takes  out  the  part.  He  then 
fees  the  clear  thin  bladder  underneath,  which  he  lays 
hold  of  with  a  fmall  hook,  or  the  point  of  a  needle,  and 
gently  draws  it  out  ;  taking  all  poffible  care  that  it  be 
not  broken,  or  the  water  fpilled,  which  would  prove 
unfavourable  to  recovery.  He  finds  a  confiderable  hol¬ 
low  in  the  brain  where  the  bag  was  fituated,  over  which 
he  brings  the  flap  of  fkin  that  was  raifed,  fo  as  to  cover 
it  as  neatly  as  poffible.  Over  the  whole,  he  applies  a 
plafter  of  tar,  and  leaves  the  reft  to  nature.  This  ope¬ 
ration  frequently  proves  fuccefsful. 

Mr  Findlater  remarks,  that  in  Tweeddale,  one  cafe 
in  three,  where  a  perforation  is  made  by  the  pointed 
wire,  or  the  trepan,  ufually  ends  favourably.  Of  late 
it  has  been  the  cuftom  among  the  (hepherds  of  that  dif- 
trift,  to  bore  into  the  fkull  of  flieep  affe&ed  with  the 
fturdy,  with  a  common  gimlet ;  and  however  rough 
or  apparently  dangerous  the  operation,  it  feems  fre¬ 
quently  to  prove  fuccefsful.  The  perforation  is  made 
by  boring  from  the  root  of  the  noftrils,  in  an  oblique 
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Difeafes.  direction  to  tile  root  of  the  horn  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
- 'T—>  the  head.  • 

S11  2.  Water  in  the  Chest.  Hydrothorax. 

Dropfy  of  This  complaint  appears  but  feldom  in  the  inferior 
tlic  u.ek.  animals;  but  it  may  take  place  from  exceffive  debility  j 
and  according  to  Mr  Blaine,  it  is  fometimes  the  confe- 
quence  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs.  Here  however 
this  writer  is  probably  miftaken,  and  confounds  water 
in  the  cheft  with  empyema,  or  a  collection  of  matter 
within  the  chefi,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  termina¬ 
tion  of  pneumonia. 

When  dropfy  in  the  cheft  does  occur,  the  animal  la¬ 
bours  under  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  efpecially  when 
lying  down  ;  and  the  pulfe  is  feeble,  and  commonly  ir¬ 
regular.  The  urine  is  fcanty  and  high  coloured.  If 
the  collection  of  water  is  pretty  confiderable,  it  may  be 
perceived  by  the  found  that  is  produced,  when  the  cheft 
is  ftruck  with  the  hand  ,  but  this  is  often  a  deceitful 
fign,  and  (hould  not  be  tried  till  a  long  time  after  the 
animal  has  drunk  j  as,  for  fome  time  after  drinking,  the 
water  that  remains  in  the  ftomach  will,  when  the  ribs 
are  ftruck,  produce  a  found  that  might  lead  us  to  fup- 
pofe  there  was  water  in  the  cheft. 

This  complaint  commonly  proves  fatal,  both  in  man 
and  animals,  and  probably  there  is  no  means  of  cure, 
except  by  evacuating  the  water,  by  an  opening  into  the 
cheft  j  an  operation  which  is  always  precarious,  and 
commonly  as  dangerous  as  the  difeafe  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  relieve.  If  it  is  determined  however  to  try 
the  experiment,  the  opening  (hould  be  made  between 
the  feventh  and  eighth  rib,  near  the  breaft  bone,  on  that 
fide  of  the  cheft  where  the  water  is  fuppofed  to  be  ac¬ 
cumulated.  In  making  the  opening,  the  (kin  fliculd 
be  drawn  tight  towards  the  edge  of  the  feventh  rib  ; 
when  a  cut  is  to  be  made  in  the  place  above  direCled, 
with  a  (harp  knife,  not  cutting  too  boldly,  but  rather 
fcratching  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  till  the  (kin  and 
the  mufcles  are  completely  divided.  After  this,  a  pipe 
muft  be  introduced  through  the  opening,  and  faftened 
by  a  bandage  round  the  animal  ;  fome  foft  linen  or  a 
piece  of  fponge  being  placed  over  the  opening,  after  as 
much  water  as  poffible  has  run  off,  to  fuck  up  the  re¬ 
maining  moifture,  and  exclude  the  air. 

3.  Water  in  the  Belly.  Afcites. 

Dropfy  of  This  ,s  l*ie  m°ft  common  fpecies  of  dropfy,  and  is 
the  belly,  known  by  the  general  fymptoms  of  dropfy  that  have 
been  defcribed  in  N°  319.  and  320.  attended  with  an 
unufual  fwelling  of  the  belly  5  while  the  (kin  is  cold, 
and  very  tight.  When  the  belly  is  ftruck  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  held  upon  the  oppofite  fide,  a 
fluctuation  may  be  perceived,  much  more  diftinCtly  than 
in  the  laft  fpecies. 

It  is  brought  on  by  the  ufual  caufes  of  dropfy  that 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  is  not  an  uncommon 
confequence  of  jaundice  and  other  chronic  diforders. 
It  is  not  quite  fo  dangerous  as  dropfy  in  the  cheft,  but 
it  is  very  apt  to  return  after  having  been  removed. 

The  treatment  lhould  be  begun  with  diuretics,  and 
now  and  then  a  mercurial  purge,  while  the  body  is 
ftrengthened  by  tonic  medicines,  nourilhing  diet,  and 
gentle  exercife.  If  the  accumulation  of  water  becomes 
very  great,  it  may  be  eafily  evacuated,  by  making  a 
punClure  into  the  belly,  and  introducing  a  pipe  as  in  the 
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laft  cafe.  Mr  Lawrence  has  gone  into  the  miftake  ge-  Difeafes. 
nerally  committed,  of  fuppofing  that  little  drink  ftiould  — v~— J 
be  given  in  cafes  of  dropfy.  It  is  now  well  afeertained 
that  moderate  drinking  confiderably  increafes  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  diuretic  medicines. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  Anomalous  Difeafes. 

I.  Diabetes.  Profufe  Staling ,  or  PiJJing-evil. 

524 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  horfes  or  cattle  make  a  Profufe  ftal. 
much  greater  quantity  of  urine  than  is  natural ;  fo  thatinS* 
the  quantity  evacuated  exceeds  the  quantity  of  fluid 
drunk  by  the  animal.  Probably  this  difeafe  occurs 
more  frequently  among  cattle  than  among  horfes, 
though  it  is  fcarcely  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  cattle 
medicine,  and  the  account  that  is  given  of  it  by  veteri¬ 
nary  writers  is  extremely  imperfect.  Mr  Blaine  de- 
feribes  the  urine,  as  being  five  or  fix  times  the  natural 
quantity,  as  milky  or  watery,  and  depofiting  a  fedi- 
ment  which  has  the  tafte  and  appearance  of  fugar.  As 
we  have  never  obferved  a  cafe  of  this  difeafe  in  horfes 
or  cattle,  we  cannot  fay  how  far  this  defeription  of  the 
urine  is  correft ;  but  if  the  urine  evacuated  by  thefe 
animals  in  diabetes  refembles  the  human  urine  in  the 
fame  difeafe,  it  is  clear  and  almoft  colourlefs,  has  the 
fmell  and  tafte  of  honey,  depofits  little  fedimtnt,  but 
on  being  evaporated,  leaves  a  thick  fubftance  like 
treacle. 

Confiderable  third  accompanies  this  difeafe  •,  and 
when  it  has  continued  long,  the  animal  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  weak  and  emaciated.  The  (kin  is  ufually  dry 
and  harfli,  the  pulfe  is  fmall  and  quick,  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  in  the  early  part  of  the  difeafe  is  much  increafed. 

This  complaint  commonly  proves  fatal  ;  few  inftances 
of  a  recovery  having  been  obferved  in  man  ;  and  we 
do  not  know  that  any  fuccefsful  cafe  in  any  of  the  do- 
meftic  animals  is  on  record. 

The  caufes  of  diabetes  are  very  obfeure,  efpecially  in 
the  inferior  animals  •,  it  feems  to  be  the  confequence  of 
great  weaknefs,  and  fome  unufual  a&ion  of  the  digrft- 
ive  organs.  The  various  theories  that  have  been  given 
in  explanation  of  this  difeafe,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
human  body,  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Medicine  ; 
and  if  we  (hall  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  difeafe  in  horfes  or  cattle,  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  more  accurate  account  of  it,  under  Veterinary 
Art. 

In  the  treatment  of  diabetes  in  horfes,  See.  the  me¬ 
thod  propofed  by  Dr  Rollo  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 
in  man,  has  been  recommended,  and  we  believe  adopted, 
by  Mr  Coleman  ;  with  what  fuccefs  we  cannot  fay. 

This  method  confifts  in  making  the  animal  abftain  as 
much  as  poffible  from  vegetable  food  $  and  giving  him 
broth  and  balls  made  of  flefh,  mixing  up  with  pafte  of 
wheat  flour.  He  (hould  have  as  little  drink  as  poffible. 

Aftringent  remedies  are  commonly  employed  in  thefe 
cafes,  fuch  as  Japan  earth,  alum,  white  vitriol,  muriate 
of  iron,  oak  bark.  See  receipts,  N°  29. 

2.  Black-Quarter,  Quarter- III,  or  Black 
Spald. 

There  is  a  difeafe  that  proves  very  fatal  in  fome  dif-  QuaVter-ilL 
tri&s  to  calves  or  cattle  of  a  year  or  two  old,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  is  little  underftood,  but  it  feems  nearly 

allied 
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Di'feafes.  allied  t-o  the  Hawkes  or  Hocks,  defcribed  in  N°  428. 
*=— -y— J  Mr  Lawrence  confiders  the  difeafe  as  appearing  under 
various  forms,  to  which  he  gives  the  following  names  ; 
Jhewt  of  blood ;  •vomit  of  blood ;  blood  in  the  back  ; 
blood  in  the  legs ,  or  crateuch  ;  blain  in  the  longue ,  or 
overflow  of  blood ;  flaking- in,  or  riflng  of  the  blood  ; 
higham ,  or  iron-flaking  ;  joint  murrain ,  or  garget  ;  biack 
quarter ;  quarter-evil ;  blackleg. 

We  have  given  as  a  fynonym  the  name  of  black 
fpald,  becaufe  we  confider  the  difeafe  fo  called  in  Scot¬ 
land,  as  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  fame  with  the  black 
quarter  of  the  writers  on  cattle  medicine.  As  we  have 
not  feen  the  difeafe,  we  (hall  copy  what  Mr  Law'rence 
fays  of  it,  in  his  treatife  on  cattle. 

“  All  our  animals,  oxen,  Iheep,  and  pigs,  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  are  fubjedl  to  fanguineous  effufion  or  overflow  of 
the  blood,  on  being  put,  in  a  low  and  weak  (late,  to 
rich  or  fucculent  keep.  They  very  commonly  drop  on 
a  fudden,  and  die  in  the  blood,  as  it  is  termed  ;  when  the 
carcafes  putrify  almofl  immediately,  and  are  totally  loft. 
Pigs  which  die  in  this  way,  have  their  Ikins  fo  univer- 
fally  fuffufed  with  the  blood,  that  they  appear  enve¬ 
loped,  or  rather  Ihrouded  in  Morocco  leather.  In  oxen, 
chiefly  young  cattle,  nature  commonly  finds  a  vent  for 
the  difeafe,  in  an  eruption  on  the  leg,  quarter,  or  fhoul- 
der,  attended  with  pneumatofls  or  a  colledtion  of  air  in 
the  cellular  membrane,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  be¬ 
tween  the  flefh  and  the  (kin  •,  whence  the  crepitating  or 
crackling  noife,  which  is  heard  on  preffure.  Another 
termination  of  the  difeafe,  is  by  a  depofition  of  matter 
upon  the  joints,  whence  the  term  of  joint  garget  or 
murrain.  I  know  not  whether  I  am  corredl  in  referring 
the  crateuch  to  this  clafs,  which  is  faid,  in  Scotland,  to 
be  a  fwelling  and  lamenefs  in  the  legs  ;  but  the  old 
writers  particularly  mention  blood  in  the  legs.  Blain  or 
garget  in  the  tongue,  attended  with  inflammation  and 
veficles  or  bladders  in  that  part,  is  faid  to  be  a  fymp- 
tom  of  the  difeafe,  and  alfo  to  arife  from  heat  and  fatigue. 

“  This  difeafe  has  fwept  off  great  numbers  of  yearling 
and  two-year  old  cattle,  and  become  indeed  endemial 
in  certain  diftridls,  where  any  fuch  fcourge  was  un¬ 
known,  it  is  faid,  previoufly  to  the  introdudlion  of  arti¬ 
ficial  grades,  with  the  full  feeding  on  which  the  animals 
become  furfeited  :  thus  the  improvident  ufe  of  good 
produces  evil.  The  breeders  being  alarmed  at  the  ra¬ 
vages  occafioned  by  this  murrain,  which  generally  car¬ 
ried  off  the  forwardeft  and  beft  of  the  cattle,  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  fertile  brains  of  cow-dodlors  were  put  into 
inteftine  motion,  and  that  the  ideas  of  the  favourite  en¬ 
gines,  the  knife  or  fire,  were  whirled  uppermoft.  In 
effedt,  fome  fkilful  leech  introduced  the  following  mod 
extraordinary  operation,  as  a  preventive  of  the  difeafe 
in  queftion  ;  which  I  apprehend  in  the  contemplation, 
either  of  phyfiology  or  common-fenfology,  could  have 
no  better  prophyladtic  or  preventive  view,  than  (having 
the  animal  would  have  ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  recom¬ 
mend  in  the  (lead,  as  at  lead  free  from  cruelty.  The 
ill-ftarred  bead  is  cad,  bound  to  a  dake,  all  his  four 
legs  are  cut  open  from  the  claws  upward-  to  the  height 
of  feveral  inches,  in  order  to  find  among  the  tendons 
and  ligaments  a  drong  blood  veflVl  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
which  faid  offending  veffel,  guilty  of  the  original  fin  of 
producing  joint  murrain,  being  caught  with  a  crooked 
needle,  is  cut  away.  It  is  great  pity,  for  the  fake  of 
hypothetical  uniformity,  that  the  above-faid  blue  blood- 
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veffel  had  not  been  called  a  worm,  fince  the  brains  of  Difeafes. 
fo  many  of  our  cattle  folk  have  been  infeded  with  — v— ^ 
worms  from  very  high  antiquity 

After  much  jocofe,  but  rather  coarfe  ridicule  of  me-  rence  on 
thods  that  have  been  propofed  for  the  cure  of  this  dif-  Cattle. 
eafe,  Mr  Lawrence  thus  proceeds.  “  Prevention  ofP-  5S4‘ 
this  malady  is  the  only  cure  worth  notice:  becaufe,  af¬ 
ter  the  attack,  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe  renders  all 
remedy  either  uncertain,  or  of  very  little  profit,  even  if 
fuccefsful,  on  account  of  the  expence  of  time  and  mo¬ 
ney.  With  this  view  the  young  cattle  mud  not  be 
pufhed  fo  forward  in  condition  ;  and  indeed  the  fame 
precaution  may  be  ufeful  in  fome  degree,  with  refpedb 
to  the  full  aged.  A  piece  of  (hort  or  inferior  keep 
(hould  be  referved,  as  a  dig  fling  place,  in  which  the 
cattle  may  be  occafionally  turned  to  empty  and  exercife 
tbemfelves.  Thofe  obferved  to  advance  very  fall  may 
be  bled  monthly  for  feveral  months  :  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  pradlice,  however,  I  have  by  no  means  fo 
good  an  opinion  as  that  of  giving  medicines  which 
prevent  internal  obftrudlion.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty,  or  rather  total  impracticability,  of  fuch  mea- 
fures  with  a  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  or  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that  ocoafional  purges,  or  alterative  medicines, 
would  prevent  thofe  difeafes  which  feem  to  take  their 
rife  in  over  repletion  and  accumulation.  Six  drachms, 
daily,  of  equal  parts,  fulphur  and  antimony,  in  fine 
powder,  would  be  fufficient  for  a  young  bead  5  but  to 
be  of  any  permanent  ufe,  it  muft  be  continued  at  lead 
a  month  5  or  fait  might  be  of  ufe.  Rowelling  alfo 
might  be  an  efficacious  preventative.  Keep  two  rowels 
or  fetons  open  in  each  bead  during  feveral  months  f.”  j.  ibid. 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  is  the  p.  58S. 
following  communication  from  a  pradlical  farmer  re- 
fpedling  the  cure  of  this  complaint. 

“  The  firft  cure  for  this  complaint  that  I  ever  faw 
performed,  was  on  an  ox  of  four  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

As  he  was  going  in  the  plough,  I  obferved  him  a  little 
lame  in  one  of  the  hinder  feet.  At  firft  I  thought  he 
had  trampled  upon  a  (lone ;  but  as  it  (fill  grew  worfe, 

I  foon  fufpedled  it  was  the  quarter-ill  ;  the  more  fo,  as 
there  was  a  good  year-old  died  of  that  diforder  three 
weeks  before.  By  the  time  he  was  got  to  the  byre, 
the  crackling  between  the  (kin  and  the  fle(h  was  very 
perceptible  on  the  top  joint  of  the  off-fide  hinder  leg. 

As  our  blackfmith  had  fome  (kill  among  live  (lock,  he 
was  inftantly  fent  for.  The  firft:  thing  he  did  was  to 
take  a  little  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  neck.  He  then 
pulled  the  (kin  from  the  fle(h  on  the  fide  that  feemed 
mod  pained,  dill  keeping  the  bead  walking  as  much 
as  poflible.  He  then  caufed  cold  water  to  be  poured  in 
large  quantities  on  the  part  affedled,  (fill  rubbing  and 
keeping  the  (kin  loofe  on  the  affedled  part.  Finding  the 
(kin  to  adhere  much  to  the  flefh,  he  then  made  three  cuts 
with  a  penknife,  two  inches  long,  into  which  he  rubbed 
fait  and  water.  In  this  manner  he  continued  four 
hours  :  the  one  time  driving  him,  then  pouring  on 
water,  rubbing  in  fait,  and  loofening  the  (kin  from  the 
flefh.  By  this  time  he  was  not  near  fo  cripple,  and 
began  to  take  his  food.  We  were  ordered,  however, 
to  keep  him  in  motion  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
he  was  well  for  his  food,  and  never  had  any  more  figns 
of  the  difeafe.  Since  that  time  I  have  followed  the 
black fmith’s  pradtice,  and  have  often  been  fuccefsful. 

Only  inftead  of  pouring  water  on  the  place,  I  faften  a 

rope 
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Difeafes.  rope  about  the  bead’s  head,  and  take  it  to  a  deep  pool, 
*■»  caufing  it  to  fwim  up  and  down,  and  drive  it  frequent¬ 

ly,  giving  it  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum, 
according  to  the  fize  or  age  of  the  bead,  but  I  never 
did  cut  the  Ikin.  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  above  method  has  been  the  means  of  curing  feveral 
of  my  young  cattle,  as  I  never  faw  any  that  took  that 
difeafe,  and  no  means  ufed  for  their  recovery,  but  died  ; 
thofe  I  opened,  had  all  the  blood  colledled  in  the  af- 
fe£led  quarter.  I  find  it  more  difficult  to  cure  in  the 
fore  quarters  than  in  the  hinder,  and  if  it  feize  the 
bowels,  I  hardly  think  that  it  will  cure  by  any 
means.” 


3.  On  the  Rot  in  Sheep.  General  or  True  Rot. 
Hydropic  Rot. 
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The  name  of  the  rot  in  ffieep,  and  the  ravages  that 
are  annually  made  by  it  among  the  docks  of  mod  ffieep 
diftridts,  are  familiar  to  every  onej  but  little  pains  have 
been  taken  to  fix  the  precife  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  particular  difeafe,  to  denote  which  it  ffiould  be  ex- 
clutively  employed.  Some  of  thofe  who  appear  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  fubjedl,  have  yet  follow¬ 
ed  the  example  of  ffiepherds  and  farmers,  in  confound¬ 
ing  under  the  name  of  rot ,  feveral  difeafes  which  differ 
confiderably  in  their  nature,  caufes,  and  method  of 
treatment.  Two  medical  men  who  have  lately  publiffi- 
edj  the  one,  Dr  Dickfon,  on  the  General  Management 
of  Sheep,  as  connected  with  pradtical  agriculture  j  the 
other,  Dr  Harrifon,  on  this  particular  fubjedt  of  the 
rot ,  have  dill  confidered  it  as  one  difeafe.  In  the  fe- 
cond  appendix  to  Mr  Findlater’s  Survey  of  Peebles, 
and  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  the  didindtion  of  the  rot  into 
three  different  morbid  affedtions,  is,  however,  clearly 
marked  j  and  there  feems  no  doubt  that  thefe  three  dif¬ 
eafes  are  very  fimilar  to  confumption,  hepatitis  or  in- 
dammation  of  the  liver,  and  fcurvy,  in  the  human  body. 
The  fird  of  thofe  which  we  have  briefiy  noticed  in  N° 
490.  under  the  name  of  pulmonic  rot,  is  didinguiffied  by 
cough,  hedlie  fever,  wading  of  deffi,  and  in  many  cafes 
by  the  formation  of  a  watery  fwelling  below  the  chin. 
The  fecond,  mentioned  by  the  name  of  hepatic  rot  in 
N°  493.  is  characterized  by  a  degree  of  fever  accom¬ 
panied  by  infiammation,  and  thickening  of  the  outer  coat 
of  the  liver,  or  fovne  difeafed  date  of  the  biliary  duels  or 
pipes,  connected  with  the  prefence  of  dukes  in  the  liver, 
if  not  fometimes  produced  by  them.  The  third  fpecies 
has  been  called  general  rot,  as  in  this  the  whole  iyfiem 
is  more  or  lefs  affedted  ;  true  rot,  becaufe  it  appears  to 
be  the  mod  common  of  the  three,  and  to  be  that  to 
which  the  name  feems  more  peculiarly  applicable ;  and 
hydropic  rot ;  becaufe,  if  the  animal  is  differed  to  live, 
the  difeafe  commonly  terminates  in  partial  or  general 
dropfy.  This  fpecies  is  what  we  are  now  to  conlider  ; 
and  after  having  given  as  clear  an  account  of  it  as  we 
can  colledl  from  the  deferiptions  that  have  been  lately 
publiffied,  we  ffiall  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
caufes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  the  rot  in  general, 
endeavouringas  mucli  as  poffible  to  diferiminate  between 
the  three  varieties. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fird  fymptoms  of  the  rot  have 
feldom  been  obferved.  The  earlied  marks  of  the  difeafe 
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of  which  writers  give  an  account,  are,  falling  off  in  Difeafes. 
deffi,  and  unufual  dullnefs  and  heavinefs.  The  deffi  y — » 

feels  loofe  and  dabby,  efpecially  about  the  loins  j  and  if 
preffure  is  made  about  the  hips,  a  crackling  is  fome¬ 
times  perceptible.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  handle  the  ears  and  legs  of  flieep,  may  in  the 
earlied  dage  of  rot  difeover  fymptoms  of  low  fever ,  but 
probably  this  is  the  cafe  only  in  pulmonic  and  hepatic 
rot.  Now,  or  foon  afterwards,  the  countenance  looks 
pale,  as  do  the  gums  and  tongue.  On  parting  the 
deece,  the  flein  is  found  to  have  lod  its  fine  rofy  colour, 
and  is  become  of  a  pale  red.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
the  Ikin  appears  dappled  with  yellow  and  black  fpots. 

The  eyes  have  a  peculiar  appearance  j  they  lofe  their 
ludre,  and  look  like  the  eyes  of  dead  fiffi.  Mr  Find- 
later  fays,  that  in  Tweeddale,  the  principal  mark  of  rot- 
tennefs  is  taken  from  the  appearance  of  the  eye  in  the 
corner  next  the  nofe,  when  the  eyeball  is  turned  fo  as 
to  look  away  from  the  nofe  •,  as  the  deffi  that  adheres 
to  the  eyeball  below  the  eyelids,  in  the  corner  next  the 
nofe,  is  in  a  found  ffieep  of  a  florid  red  colour  j  where¬ 
as,  in  a  rotten  ffieep,  the  deffi  is  of  a  dull  appearance, 
and  of  a  yellowiffi  red  colour,  refembling  that  of  a  rot¬ 
ten  e.gg,  when  the  white  and  the  yolk  are  confounded 
together.  When  the  difeafe  has  continued  long,  the 
breath  becomes  fetid,  the  gums  fpongy,  the  teeth  and 
fometimes  the  horns  loofe,  the  animal  is  commonly  af- 
fedted  with  a  fcouring,  the  deece  looks  torn  and  ragged, 
and  the  wool  feparates  from  the  Ikin  with  a  flight  pull. 

Great  weaknefs  and  emaciation  attend  the  latter  ftage 
of  the  difeafe  •,  and  thefe  continually  increafe  till  the 
animal  dies,  or  till  dropfy  comes  on,  which  always  ter-  < 
minates  fatally. 

The  principal  appearance  on  diffedtion  is  prefented 
by  the  liver,  which  is  found  in  various  dates,  according 
to  the  progrefs  or  feverity  of  the  difeafe.  When  a  ffieep 
is  killed  a  few  days  after  contrafling  the  rot,  the  thin 
edge  of  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  liver  appears  of  a  tranf- 
parent  white  or  bluifh  colour,  and  this  colour  fpreads  to 
a  greater  extent  according  to  the  feverity  of  the  com¬ 
plaint.  Sometimes  it  does  not  extend  more  than  an 
inch  from  the  edge  ;  at  others  it  occupies  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  lobe.  In  fevere  cafes,  the  whole  external 
coat  of  the  liver  is  found  difeafed,  commonly  affuming 
an  opaque  colour  interfperfed  with  lines  or  patches  of  a 
darker  red.  The  upper  end  of  the  liver  is  fometimes 
found  fpeckled  like  the  back  of  a  toad,  to  which  it  is 
faid  to  bear  a  driking  refemblance.  Very  commonly 
the  liver  is  found  full  of  hard  knots,  and  fometimes 
there  are  ulcers  in  various  parts  of  it.  Are  not  fome 
of  thefe  appearances  peculiar  to  the  hepatic  rot  ? 

When  the  liver  of  a  (beep  affedted  with  the  rot  is  boiled, 
it  lofes  its  confiflency,  and  breaks  down  into  fmall  pie¬ 
ces  ;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  a  found  liver  be¬ 
comes  by  the  fame  procefs  firm  and  folid. 

When  ffieep  have  died  fuddenly  in  the  fird  dage  of 
this  difordcr,  there  may  commonly  be  difeovered  a 
quantity  of  wheyiffi-coloured  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  outlide  of  the  liver  is  ge¬ 
nerally  covered  with  a  coat  of  coagulable  lymph.  This 
is  one  of  the  appearances  deferibed  by  Dr  Harrifon ;  and 
is  fimilar  to  what  is  often  obferved  in  the  belly  of 
animals  that  have  died  of  dropfy  in  the  belly. 

In  dating  the  caufes  and  treatment  of  general  rot,  50$ 
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we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  copy  what  is  given. 

1  on  this  fubje£t  in  Mr  Findlater’s  Survey  of  Peebles, 
to  which  we  have  already  been  fo  much  obliged.  “  It 
arifes  from  deficient  or  bad  aliment,  whether  the  food 
itfelf  be  bad  and  fcanty,  or  the  animal  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  digefting  it  properly.  It  is  molt  common  from 
the  former  caufe,  want  of  food  ;  and  the  difeafe  is 
much  the  fame  with  fcurvy  among  the  human  race. 
In  addition  to  thefe  caufes,  whatever  tends  to  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  frequently  excites,  or  at  lead  exafperates, 
the  malady.  It  is  faid  that  foldiers  in  a  garrifon  have 
been  known  to  be  feized  with  the  fcurvy  on  hearing  bad 
news  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  terrifying  fheep  with  dogs, 
or  other  means,  may  produce  or  aggravate  this  difeafe. 
We  may  hence  fee  what  mifchief  a  fox  chafe,  or  any 
exhibition  of  that  fort,  is  calculated  to  bring  upon  a 
flock  of  fheep.  The  difeafe  is  alfo  faid  to  be  produced 
by  feeding  upon  watered  grafs  5  and  hence  fhepherds, 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  are  careful  to  keep  off  their 
fheep  from  the  tender  grafs  produced  by  the  occafional 
overflowing  of  rivulets.  Feeding  alfo  in  marfhy  and 
damp  paftures,  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  caufe  of  the 
rot. 

“  The  only  means  of  cure  are,  a  fupply  of  good  and 
wholefome  food,  and  invigorating  the  ffomach  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  animal  to  feed  on  thofe  ftimulating  and  aro¬ 
matic  herbs  which  are  agreeable  to  its  tafte.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  on  dry  fweet  paftures,  where  there  is  a  fufR- 
cient  quantity  of  furze  and  broom,  juniper,  and  other 
fhrubs  that  are  palatable  to  fheep,  the  rot  is  feldom 
heard  of.  When  ground  is  fown  down  for  fheep  paf- 
ture,  parfley,  thyme,  peppermint,  and  other  aromatic 
herbs,  fhould  be  fown  with  the  grafs  feeds,  as  thefe 
plants  ferve  both  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  rot.  In 
addition  to  thefe  means  of  cure,  every  thing  that  tends 
to  annoy  or  deprefs  the  animal  in  its  weakly  ftate  ought 
to  be  avoided  *. 

The  following  faffs  with  refpe<ff  to  the  produftion  of 
rot,  confidered  as  a  general  difeafe,  are  chiefly  taken 
from  Dr  Harrifon’s  Inquiry. 

Poor,  clayey,  and  loamy  lands  are  moft  fubjefl  to 
rot. 

Grounds  that  are  always  dry,  or  always  under  water, 
and  fuch  as  are  always  fufficiently  wet  to  preferve  a 
conftant  running  of  water,  were  never  known  to  fuller 
from  the  rot. 

Ponds  of  living  water  are  equally  fafe  \  but  when  at¬ 
tempts  to  drain  lands  have  been  made,  and  have  not 
iully  fucceeded,  fheep  which  feed  on  fuch  lands  are  very 
much  expofed  to  the  rot. 

Grounds  newly  laid  down  for  pafture,  or  ploughed 
fields  that  have  been  exhaufted  by  repeated  crops,  where 
the  fward  is  thin,  and  where  the  water  remains  in 
plaflies  for  want  of  proper  outlets,  are  peculiarly  fub- 
jeft  to  the  rot. 

Marfhes  that  are  overflowed  by  the  fea,  and  boggy 
fituations,  efpecially  in  Ireland,  are  feldom  known  to 
rot. 

Lands  that  have  been  limed,  and  many  foils  that  are 
chiefly  compofed  of  calcareous  matter,  are  confidered 
as  very  likely  to  produce  the  rot. 

Ewes  that  are  with  lamb,  or  are  giving  fuck,  are 
lefs  liable  than  other  fheep  to  be  affefted  with  the 
rot. 


Eight  caufes  have  been  afligned  for  the  produ&ion  Difeafes. 
of  rot,  viz.  <1  J 

1.  A  vitiated  dew-  It  Is  ftated  in  the  furvey  of  Lin- 

colnfhire,  that  a  fhepherd,  who,  when  you  lg,  was  fhep- 
herd’s  boy  to  an  old  man  that  lived  at  Nettlam  near 
Lincoln,  a  place  famous  for  the  rot,  declared  his  per- 
fuafion  that  fheep  took  the  rot,  only  in  a  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  was  well  off.  His  mafter’s  fhepherd  al¬ 
ways  kept  his  flock  in  fold  till  the  dew  was  gone,  and 
with  only  this  attention  his  fheep  were  kept  found  when 
all  his  neighbours  loft  their  flocks.  Dr  Harrifon  re¬ 
marks,  that  if  this  caufe  were  juft,  the  rot  fhould  appear 
equally  on  all  lands.  <  '  -  ■! 

2.  The  difeafe  has  been  attributed  to  a  cruft  or  ear¬ 
thy  fediment  that  adheres  to  the  grafs  after  %vet  weather-, 
or  after  the  overflowing  of  running  water. 

3.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  luxuriant 
and  quick  growing  herbage  that  is  produced  in  hot 
moift  feafons.  But  all  luxuriant  paftures  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  rot, 

4.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  fheep  grazing  on 
fome  particular  herbs,  fuch  as  the  butter  wort  ( pingui • 
cula  vulgaris ),  the  white  rot  ( hydrocotyle  vulgaris ), 
round-leaved  fundew  (" ilrofera  rotund  folia),  and  long¬ 
leaved  fundew  Qdrofera  longifolia)  ;  but  thefe  plants  do 
not  grow'  on  every  rotting  foil. 

5.  The  diforder  has  been  imputed  to  flukes  in  the 
liver.  We  have  already  ftated  our  opinion,  that  flukes 
may  produce  the  hepatic  rot. 

6.  The  rot  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend  on  the  in- 
fedlion  of  Jheep-pox.  This  opinion  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  a  confufion  of  terms. 

7.  M.  Dauhenton  confidered  the  difeafe  to  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  poverty  of  food,  and  too  much  water.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  thefe  caufes  commonly  produce  the  laft 
fpecies  of  rot  which  we  have  mentioned. 

8.  Dr  Harrifon  is  of  opinion  that  the  rot  is  always  Dr  Har- 
generated  by  the  exhalation  or  effluvia  produced  by  the  rifon’5  tlieo«. 
aflion  of  the  fun’s  rays  on  foils  that  are  partially  cover- l*ie 
ed  with  ftagnant  water.  After  adducing  a  number  of 
ingenious  arguments  in  fupport  of  his  opinion,  Dr  Ilar- 

rifon  fumsup  the  amount  of  his  doftrine  in  the  following 
manner. 

“  From  the  various  circumftances  enumerated,  I  think 
I  am  juftified  in  attributing  the  rot  in  fheep  and  other 
animals  to  paludal  effluvia  ;  but  with  refpe£l  to  their 
nature  and  conftitution,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  anv 
rational  judgment,  as  they  have  hitherto  eluded  the  moft 
fubtle  and  delicate  inquiries.  It  mull,  however,  be  ad¬ 
mitted, caufa  latet ,  vis  ejl  nolijfima  ;  and  confequently 
the  fubjeft,  from  its  great  importance  to  the  public  in 
general,  is  entitled  to  a  ferious  inveftigation. 

“  Without  heat  and  moifture,  no  deleterious  vapours 
can  be  generated  j  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
both  thefe  caufes  are  infufflcient  to  produce  either  a  re¬ 
current  fever,  or  the  rot,  fince  they  are  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  fituations.  Other  auxiliaries  are  therefore  ne- 
ceffary  5  and  lam  inclined  to  believe  that  vegetable  or 
earthy  particles,  and  probably  both,  are  required,  as 
well  as  heat  and  moifture,  to  conftitute  the  noxious  ema¬ 
nations  or  gaffes  called  miafmala  paludum. 

“  Probably  it  will  be  found,  on  further  inquiry,  that  a 
great  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  are  extri¬ 
cated  in  different  places  \  and  that  many  diforders  fhould 
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Difeafes.  be  attributed  to  them,  which  are  at  this  time  imputed 
y--'  '  to  other  caufes. 

“  Poifonous  vapours  are  extremely  aCtive  and  fudden 
in  their  effeCls,  of  which  proofs  may  be  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  every  contagious  and  endemic  difordtr.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed,  that  ffleep 
and  animals  are  fo  immediately  affeCted  by  pafturing  in 
moift  places,  where  thele  effluvia  are  copioufly  produced 
in  hot  weather.  Other  caufes  operate  (lowly,  and  re¬ 
quire  fuch  a  long-continued  application,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  rot  can  be  introduced  by  them,  though  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  by  oecafioning  general  weaknefs,  they 
make  the  conftitution  more  fufceptible,  and  lay  it  more 
open  to  morbid  imprefflons.  In  the  human  body,  we 
know  that  fatigue,  cold,  fading,  and  other  debilitating 
caufes,  are  efficacious  auxiliaries,  although  of  themfelves 
they  are  totally  inadequate  to  produce  any  contagious 
diforder.  They,  therefore,  feem  to  contribute  equally, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  marffl  miafmata,  upon  the  human  body  and  other 
*  Harri/on  animals*.” 

snthe  Rot ,  jt  js  ^  that  for  a  fflort  time  after  contracting  the 

rot,  ffleep  feed  more  heartily  than  ufual  ;  and  for  this 
reafon,  butchers  and  graziers,  when  they  wiffl  to  fatten 
ffleep  fpeedily  for  the  market,  not  unfrequently  turn 
them  into  a  rotting  pafture. 

The  prevention  of  the  rot  will  be  eafily  fuggeded  by 
attending  to  the  faCts  and  obfervations  that  have  juft 
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been  given,  as  it  confifts  in  avoiding  the  caufes  that  feem  Difeafes. 
to  produce  it,  and  avoiding  or  correcting  the  foil  where  v— ■  »» 

it  is  found  mod  readily  to  take  place.  “  It  is  confident¬ 
ly  afl"erted,  that  decoCtions  of  bitter  herbs,  with  fait, 
have  frequently  preferved  ffleep  from  the  rot.  Salt  is 
fuppofed  to  conllitute  part  of  Fleet’s  celebrated  nof- 
trum  ;  and  we  know  that  bitters  are  defervedly  recom¬ 
mended  to  prevent  intermittents,  the  dyfentery,  and 
other  diforders,  which  originate  from  exhalations. 

“  In  Oxfordfflire,  Dr  Lower  has  frequently  known  fix 
or  feven  fpoonfuls  of  drong  brine,  and  dale  urine,  with 
foot  deeped  in  it,  to  be  given  with  great  fuccefs.  This 
is  done  at  fpring  and  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  dew  is 
counted  the  moft  dangerous.  This  courfe  of  phyfic  is 
continued  eight  or  ten  days,  or  till  the  (beep  eat  their 
meat  heartily  ;  and  if  they  were  taken  in  time,  there 
feldom  died  any  in  a  whole  flock.  For  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  Ellis  recommends  the  following  medicine  in  his 
Practical  Hufflandry. 

“  Take  a  peck  or  better  of  malt,  and  mafli  it  as  though 
you  would  brew  it  into  ale  or  beer,  and  make  eleven  or 
twelve  gallons  of  liquor;  then  boil  in  it  a  quantity  of 
fflepherds  purfe,  comfrey,  fage,  plantain,  penny-royal, 
wormwood,  and  bloodwort ;  add  yead,  and  afterwards 
fait,  to  the  mixture  ;  then  turn  the  liquor  into  a  veffel. 

After  April  comes  in,  give  feven  or  eight  fpoonfuls  ^ * Harrifon 
every  ffleep,  once  in  the  week,  if  the  weather  be  wet ;  on  the  Rot, 
and  if  dry,  not  fo  often*.”  p.  41. 
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ABORTION,  N°  462 

Abforbents,  _  293,  b,  e,f 

Abforption,  morbid,  fymptoms  of,  -304 

Abfyrtus,  a  writer  on  farriery,  27 

Age  of  a  horffl,  mode  of  afcertaining,  lot 
Alexander's,  Mr,  probang,  403 

Aloes,  273,  a. 

Alteratives,  285 

Alum,  281,  a.  293,  a. 

Amaurojis,  3  23 

Ammonia,  267,  a.  285,  a.  293,  b. 

Ammoniac,  gum,  265,  a. 

Anatomy  neceflary  to  a  farrier,  1 3 

Aneurifm,  4  ^  1 

Anger-berries,  3  26 

Anifefeed,  285,  c. 

Anodynes ,  289 

receipts  for,'  290 

Ant  alkaline s,  293,  h,  i,  k. 

Antimonial  powder,  263,  b.  267,  d. 

Antimony,  263,  a.  267,  c. 

butter  of,  293,  c. 

calx  or  oxide  of,  267,  e. 

Anti/eptics,  28 5,  293,  a,  d,  k,  /. 

Antifpafmodics,  285 

receipts  for,  288 

Anxiety ,  3 1 4 
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Appetite,  lofs  of,  N°  416 

Aromatics,  285 

Arteries,  wounds  of,  430 

Afafcetida,  265,  b. 

Afarabacca ,  275,  a. 

Afcarides,  413 

Afcites,  523 

AJlringents,  281 

receipts  for,  282 

B 

BrtcLraking,  257 

Anew,  clap  or  (train  of,  356 

rupture  of,  360 

Balls,  directions  for  preparing,  252 

adminiftering,  253 
cordial,  286 

Bal/am  of  copaiva,  2 65,  </.  269,  a.  285,  a. 

peru,  265,  c. 

lulphur,  265,  e. 

Bars  of  the  horfe’s  hoof,  124 

Barbadoes  tar,  265,  f,  285,  e. 

Barret's  work  on  farriery,  59 

Barley,  277,  a. 

Barm,  293,  /. 

Bartlett's  work  on  farriery,  64 

Bats,  5 1 8 

Bays,  oil  of,  295,  f 


Biflort,  N°  281,  l . 

Black  quarter,  or  black  fpald,  525 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  302 

Blaine's  inftruCtions  for  ftudying 

farriery,  1 9 

works  on  veterinary  me¬ 
dicine,  91 

Bleeding,  159 

place  of  performing,  161 

cafes  requiring,  165 

cautions  refpeCting,  166 

danger  of  a  ligature  in,  160 

the  blood  to  be  faved,  162 

fecuring  the  orifice,  163 

in  the  temporal  artery,  164 

topical,  167 

Blindnefs ,  319 

partial,  321 

total,  322 

moon,  324 

Bliflers ,  285,/. 

Blown  in  cattle,  404 

BlundeviUe's  work  on  horfes,  56 

Bqjfpavin,  366 

Boardman's  dictionary,  83 

Body-i ounder,  499 

Bones  of  the  horfe’s  foot,  114 

Bots,  409,411 
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Bourgelai's  works  on  farriery, 

N°  36 

CoA/,  common,  N° 

485 

DreJJing  of  horfes, 

N°  204 

Bowels  of  the  horfe  described,. 

107 

Coleman,  Mr,  appointed  profeffor  of 

Dropfy  of  the  head, 

521 

Bracken's  works  on  farriery, 

63 

the  veterinary  college, 

75 

of  the  cheft, 

522 

Brain ,  inflammation  of, 

483 

works  of, 

77 

belly, 

523 

Braxy,  watery, 

446 

artificial  frog, 

156 

Drowjinefs , 

3i7 

dry, 

498 

method  of  treating  wounds 

Dyfentery, 

499 

Brock/ejby's  works  on  murrain, 

66 

in  the  joints, 

35i 

E 

defcription  of  do. 

469 

Colon  of  the  horfe, 

112 

Ears  of  horfes  mould  not  be  trim- 

account  of  the  appear- 

Colic, 

518 

med, 

180 

ances  on  difle&ion, 

470 

inflammatory, 

497 

Eggs, 

295,  a. 

method  of  treating  it, 

471 

Columella's  writings  on  farriery, 

24 

Elecampane, 

29S,  b. 

Bruifes , 

345 

Contra  Bed  feet, 

383 

Emetics, 

263 

Bujfon's  natural  hiftory, 

37 

Cooling  remedies. 

279 

powder  for  dogs, 

264 

Burdon's  works  on  farriery, 

57 

receipts  for, 

280 

Emetic  tartar,  263,  a. 

267,  d. 

Burgundy  pitch, 

285,  /*. 

Cordials, 

285 

Emollients , 

277 

Burjlennefs , 

419 

Cords, 

375 

receipts  for, 

278 

Byre ,  feeding,  Mr  Hunter’s, 

236 

Corns, 

5°3 

Enquiries  to  be  made  by  farriers, 

3°9 

conftrudlion  of, 

206 

Coronary  ligament, 

1 29 

Epilepfy, 

511 

Cornea,  opacity  of, 

325 

Epifpajlics.  See  Stimulants. 

C 

Cojlivenefs, 

457 

Epfom  fait, 

273 . 

Cough ,  chronic, 

436 

Errhines, 

275 

Caecum  of  the  horfe, 

hi 

Cows,  delivery  of, 

187 

F.ffex  mode  of  rearing  calves, 

235 

Calculus , 

448 

London  mode  of  feeding, 

237 

Ether , 

287,  b. 

Calomel ,  273,  i. 

291,  c. 

Cotu-houfes, 

206 

Eumelus,  a  writer  on  farriery, 

27 

Calves ,  mode  of  rearing  in  Effex, 

235 

pox, 

478 

Excretion,  morbid,  fymptoms  of, 

3°  7 

Camper's  works, 

54 

originates  in  greafe, 

479 

Exerc  ife. 

248 

Camphor ,  267,  b. 

287,  a. 

Cropping , 

*79 

ExpeBorants, 

265 

Canker , 

38  5 

Crujl  of  the  horfe’s  hoof, 

122 

receipts  for, 

266 

of  the  ear  in  dogs, 

397 

Culley's  work  on  cattle, 

89 

Eyes,  inflammation  of, 

484 

Cantharides, 

285,/ 

Cummin ,  285,  0. 

glafs, 

323 

Canine  madnefs.  See  Hydrophobia . 

Curb, 

372 

found,  marks  of. 

320 

Capficum , 

285,  i. 

Cutting, 

391 

F 

Capulet ,  or  capped  hock, 

368 

D 

Falling  of  the  fundament, 

420 

Caraway , 

2^5,  i. 

Daniel's  Rural  Sports, 

94 

of  the  penis, 

460 

Cajia, 

285,  /. 

remarks  on  the  worming 

womb, 

461 

Cajling,  _ 

158 

of  dogs, 

5T7 

Falfe  quarter, 

399 

Cajior  oil,  273,  ^ 

291,  «. 

Dark  ages,  (late  of  farriery  in  the, 

29 

Farcy, 

5°4 

Cajl  ration, 

181 

Delivery, 

186 

water, 

520 

when  bell  performed, 

182 

.of  cows  in  crofs  pofitions, 

187 

Farriery,  origin  of  the  term, 

1 

CataraB , 

3*4 

in  cafes  of  preternatural 

extended  application  of, 

3 

unfuccefsfully  treated, 

484 

obftru&ion, 

188 

defined, 

4 

Catarrh , 

485 

Denny's  work  on  horfes, 

80 

importance  of, 

5 

epidemic. 

486 

DepreJJion  of  fpirit, 

3*5 

to  farriers, 

6 

Cattle,  food  of, 

230 

Diabetes, 

524 

to  farmers  and  country 

medicine,  rude  Hate  of, 

88 

Diarrhoea, 

452 

gentlemen, 

7 

Caujlics ,  293,  <v,  r, 

f,  Si  *• 

Dickfon's  praflical  agriculture, 

93 

to  medical  men, 

8 

Celfus  writes  on  farriery, 

25 

Diet  of  domeftic  animals, 

218 

much  indebted  to  medical 

Chabert's  writings  on  farriery, 

46 

Digejlion ,  morbid,  fymptoms  of, 

3°3 

men, 

9 

Chamomile, 

277,  b. 

Difeafes  of  man  and  animals  fimilar, 

10 

knowledge  requifite  for  the 

Chaps, 

341 

claflification  of, 

312 

practice  of, 

12 

Charcoal, 

293,  <7. 

Dijlemper  in  dogs, 

487 

inftrudlions  for  ftudying, 

Chemical  remedies, 

293 

Diuretics, 

269 

means  of  improving, 

20,  2r 

receipts  for, 

294 

receipts  for, 

270 

early  hiftory  of,  obfcure, 

23 

Chemijiry  neceffary  to  a  farrier, 

15 

Docking,  firft  ufed  in  England, 

176 

progrefs  of,  in  France, 

46 

Choking  in  cattle, 

402 

abfurdity  of, 

177 

on  the  reft  of 

Circulation,  morbid,  fymptoms  of, 

3°5 

how  performed, 

178 

the  conti¬ 

Clark's ,  James,  works  on  horfes, 

68 

Dogs,  food  of, 

238 

nent, 

47>  54 

method  of  (hoeing, 

138 

vegetable  food, 

240 

in  Britain, 

55 

Eracey,  paper  on  bots, 

78 

oatmeal, 

241 

Fatigue, 

316 

Cleanlitiefs ,  neceffity  of,  203,  239 

barley-meal, 

242 

Feeders  of  dogs,  duties  of, 

238 

Clothing  of  horfes, 

204 

Dog  kennels.  See  Kennel. 

Feeding,  foul, 

417 

Cloves , 

285,  m. 

Downing's  work  on  cattle, 

87 

Fennel, 

285,  g. 

C/yJlers,  diredlions  for  preparing, 

256 

Drenches,  direftions  for  preparing, 

254 

Feron's  works  on  farriery, 

84 

admmiftering,  257 

adminifter¬ 

Fever,  inflammatory, 

464 

Lojfm  bone, 

119 

ing, 

2  55 

putrid, 

465 

Findlatcr's 

Index. 
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571 

Findlater's  furvey  of  Peebles, 

N°  02 

Gum  ammoniac,  N°  265,  a. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder, 

N°  502 

remarks  on  Iheep  Ihelter,  log 

arabic,  277,  c. 

Influenza, 

486 

Firing, 

J74 

dragant,  277,  d. 

Infenflbility, 

3*7 

ufes  of, 

17  5 

Gutta  ferena, 

323 

Inteflines  of  the  horfe,  fmall, 

108 

Flux, 

452 

large, 

no 

Fly  in  Iheep, 

336 

H 

inflammation  of, 

497 

JVf-ficknels, 

404 

Habitations  for  domeftic  animals, 

190 

Iron, 

281,  </. 

Fomentations , 

261 

Harrifon  on  the  rot, 

95 

muriate  of. 

ib. 

Food  of  horfes, 

219 

theory  of  the  rot  in  Iheep, 

53° 

Itch, 

33° 

beans, 

221 

Hartmann, 

53 

K. 

carrots, 

ill 

Haflfer's  work  on  Iheep, 

51 

Kennel,  conltruftion  of, 

210 

times  of  feeding, 

223 

Haw  of  the  eye, 

484 

duke  of  Richmond’s, 

21 1 

hay, 

224 

Hay ,  heated,  much  reliftied  by  horfes 

fize  of, 

212 

cut  ftraw, 

227 

and  cattle, 

224 

lodging  room  of, 

214 

ground  corn, 

228 

Hellebore ,  white,  285,  t. 

doors  of. 

215 

of  cattle, 

230 

Hemlock,  289,  b. 

inner  court  of, 

216 

dogs, 

238 

Henbane,  289,  c. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of, 

preparation  of, 

243 

Hidebound, 

328 

Kino, 

281,/ 

administration  of, 

245 

Hierocles,  a  writer  on  farriery, 

27 

L 

Foot  of  the  horfe,  anatomy  of, 

P-  443 

Hidory  of  farriery,  importance  of, 

22 

Lafoffe's,  fen.  work  on  farriery, 

48 

its  importance, 

N°  97 

Hocks,  or  haukes. 

428 

method  of  (hoeing, 

235 

rot  in  flieep, 

387 

Hoof  of  the  horfe. 

1 21 

jun.  works  on  farriery, 

39 

Fouls, 

386 

Hoofe, 

436 

Zaie-burn, 

496 

Founder, 

378 

Hof>,  289,  d. 

Lamenefs, 

343 

body, 

499 

Horfe,  Ikeleton  of  the, 

99 

Lampas, 

40 1 

Foxglove, 

389.  a- 

age  of,  means  of  ascertain¬ 

Lard,  hog’s. 

.  277, * 

Fractures, 

•361 

ing. 

101 

Lawrence's,  John,  propofal  for 

im- 

of  the  haunch-bone, 

362 

mufeles  of, 

102 

proving  veterinary 

Freeman's  work  on  the  foot  of  the 

Itomach  of, 

104 

practice, 

21 

horfe, 

85 

food  of, 

210 

works, 

86 

Fret, 

518 

chefnut,  283,  c. 

Rich,  works  on  horfes,  82 

Frog  of  the  horfe’s  foot, 

1 2  c 

radith,  28  c,  u. 

Lawfon's  food  for  horfes  and  cattle,  229 

does  not  fupport  the  weight  of 

Hoven  in  cattle, 

404 

Layard's  works  on  murrain, 

67 

the  horfe, 

126 

Hunter's  feeding  byre, 

236 

account  of  do. 

472 

importance  of  its  receiving  pref- 

Hazard's  writings  on  farriery, 

46 

Lead,  fugar  of, 

279,  d. 

fure, 

127 

Hydrophobia, 

512 

white, 

2 95,  d. 

Coleman’s  artificial, 

156 

fymptoms  of,  in  dogs,  as 

Leannefs, 

422 

Fundament,  falling  of, 

420 

related  by  Meynell, 

5*3 

Lice  and  fleas, 

335 

progrels  of,  among  a  pack 

Ligaments  of  the  horfe’s  foot, 

120 

G 

of  hounds. 

5r4 

injuries  of, 

355 

Gadfly,  bite  of. 

338 

effe£t  of  immerfion  in  cu- 

Ligature  in  bleeding,  danger  of, 

160 

Galangal, 

283,  a. 

r*ng» 

5*5 

Lights ,  riling  of  the, 

489 

Galls, 

281,  c. 

prevention  of,  516, 

51 7 

Lime, 

253.  *• 

Gamboge,  273,  d. 

291,  b. 

Hygeio/ogy,  importance  of, 

*7 

Linne's  Pan  Suecicus, 

52 

Garble, 

466 

Lintfeed, 

277 ./• 

Garfault's  work  on  horfes, 

40 

I 

Liquorice, 

277.  S- 

Garlic , 

265,  g • 

Jalap,  273,  e. 

Liver,  inflammation  of, 

49  2 

Generation,  morbid,  fymptoms  of, 

308 

Japan  earth,  281,  e. 

Lofts  above  (tables,  improper, 

201 

Gentian, 

283,  b. 

Jaundice, 

441 

Logwood, 

28 1,  g. 

Gib/on's  works  on  farriery, 

62 

Jaw,  locked, 

5°9 

Loofenefs, 

452 

Giddinefs, 

3*8 

Jejunum  and  ilium  of  the  horfe  little 

Louvet, 

480 

Ginger,  27 6,  a. 

285,  r. 

different  from  the  human, 

109 

Lou's  experiments  on  the  connexion 

Glanders, 

5°5 

Jenner's  account  of  cow-pox, 

478 

of  greafe  with  cow-pox, 

479 

Glafs, 

295. 

Immerfion,  effects  of,  in  curing  canine 

Lumbrici, 

412 

eyes. 

323 

madnefe. 

5*5 

Lungs,  inflammation  of  the. 

489 

Glauber's  falts, 

273.  *• 

Inanition, 

429 

Goelicke's  work  on  murrains, 

48 

Indifference, 

459 

M 

Goulard's  extract, 

379>  *• 

Indig efl ion,  acute, 

406 

Mallenders  and  fallenders, 

327 

Grain,  whole,  danger  of  giving  1 

too 

Inflammation  of  the  brain, 

483 

Mange  in  horfes, 

3  3° 

much  of  it  to  horfes  at  once,  226 

eye, 

484 

cattle. 

33r 

Grains  of  paradift, 

285,  /. 

lungs, 

489 

Iheep, 

332 

Grtafe, 

482 

liver. 

492 

dogs, 

333 

molten, 

499 

Itomach, 

496 

,  treatment  of. 

334 

Grtgginefs, 

377 

•  inteflines, 

497 

Markham's  work  on  farriery, 

58 

Gullion, 

518 

kidneys, 

5°  * 

Mar/bma/lows, 

277.  *• 

4C2 

Materia 

572 

Materia  medica,  knowledge  of,  necef- 

fary  to  a  farrier,  N°  18 

Medical  knowledge  ufeful  to  a  farrier,  n 

Medicines  for  domeftic  animals,  249 

not  to  be  given  to  horfes 
unneceffarily,  297 

Megrim ,  483 

Mercury ,  263,  c.  276,  b.  283,  v. 

red  nitrate  of,  49 

Meynell's  account  of  the  appearances 
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of  madnefs  in  dogs, 

Mint , 

Mifcellaneous  remedies, 
receipts, 

Molten  greafe, 

Monro's  pliable  tube, 
.Meo/r-blindnefs, 

More  croft's  work  on  fhoeing, 
method  of  (hoeing, 
Morfoundering , 

Motion ,  morbid,  fymptoms  of, 
Mouth ,  fore, 

wounds  in, 


5l$ 
285,  J8. 

295 

296 

499 

405 

324>  484 
90 


*55 

485 

302 

399 

400 


Murrain ,  appearance  of,  in  Europe,  33 


466 


473 


474 

475 


hiftory  of,  - 
appearance  of,  in  Britain  467 
account  of  by  BrocklelLy,  469 
by  Layard,  472 

caufes  of, 

means  of  checking  the  pro- 
grefs  of, 

queries  refpeCting, 

Mufcles  of  the  horfe  enumerated,  102 
extremities,  table  of,  103 

Mufard,  285,  a,  a. 

Myrrh ,  283,  e. 

N 

Narcotics.  See  Anodynes. 

Natural  hiftory  ufeful  to  a  farrier,.  14 
Navicular  bone,  1 1 8 

Newcafle's,  duke  or,  work  on  horfes,  60 
Nitre ,  267 ,/  269,  c.  279,  a. 

O 

Oak  bark,  281,  h.  283 ,f. 

Oatmeal  preferable  to  barley-meal  for 
dogs, 

Oefrus  bovis, 


241 

338 


Pafiern  bone,  fra  all, 

Paula's  work  on  murrains, 

Pelt  rot, 

Pembroke's ,  Lord,  work  on  horfes, 
remarks  on  fhoeing, 

Pepper , 

Peppermint, 

Peruvian  bark, 

Petagonius ,  a  witter  on  farriery, 
Peripneumony , 

Phrenfy , 

P'hyfiology  neceffary  to  a  farrier, 
Pinning  in  lambs, 

Pf/iig-ev  il, 

of  blood, 

Plethora, 

Pleurify, 

Poifon, 

Po/e-ev  il, 

Pomegranate , 

Pof>P7J, 

Potajh, 

Poultices, 

Powders, 

Pox,  fheep, 
cow, 

PraBice  of  farriery, 

Precipitate,  red, 

Puckeridge, 

Pul/e  in  different  animals, 
method  of  feeling, 

Pummiced  feet. 


N9  1 17 
45 


34° 
69 

*37 
285,  c  c. 
285,  b  b. 
28  3,g. 

27 


Purges, 


abfurdity  of  giving  to  horfes 
indifcriminately, 
fhould  not  be  preceded  by 
ftrong  exercife, 
receipts  for, 

Purging  in  horfes, 


489 

483 

J3 

455 

524 

45° 

427 

489 

407 

395 
281,  1. 
289,/. 
269,  d. 
260 
25  1 

477 

478 
J9 

285,  x. 
338 

424 

425 
388 
270 


271 


in  cattle,, 
in  calves, 
in  lambs, 
in  dogs,. 


Quarter-  ill, 
Quitter, 


Q 


272 

274 

452 

4J3 

454 

455 

456 


5-25 
283,  lu 

347 


ovis, 

339 

R 

equi, 

409 

ReBum  of  the  horfe, 

JI3 

hsemorrhoidalis. 

410 

Refrigerants, 

279 

Oil,  caftor, 

273.  b. 

Refpiration,  morbid,  fymptoms 

of,.  306 

olive, 

277,  i. 

Refilefsnefs, 

3J4 

Ointments, 

259 

Reynier's  work  on  cattle, 

51 

Opium,  267,  g,  287,  c. 

289,  e. 

Rheumatifm , 

488 

Orifice  of  a  vein,  mode  of  fecuring. 

in 

Richmond's,  duke  of,  kennel. 

21 1 

the  horfe, 

163 

Riding's  veterinary  pathology, 

79 

Ofmer's  work  on  fhoeing, 

65 

Ring- bone, 

373 

fhoe. 

136 

Roarer, 

436,  437 

Overfeeding ,  . 

4°4 

Ronden's  work  on  farriery, 

41 

Overreach , 

346 

Rofin, 

269,  e 

Ox-houfes, 

208 

Rot,  pulmonic,. 

490 

Oxen,  fhoes  for, 

*57- 

hepatic. 

493 

P 

pelt, 

34° 

iV/y, 

508 

foot, 

387 

Pafiern  bone,  large, 

115 

general,. 

526 

Rowels,  mode  of  making,  N°  168 

fituations  proper  for,  169 

when  improper,  170 

Roaster's  work  on  animals,  44 

Ruelli's  collection  on  farriery,  27 

Ruini's  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  30 

Rupture,  419 

S 

St  Bel,  M.  account  of,  73 

Sal  ammoniac,  279,  b. 

Indicus,  291,  e. 

Salt,  common,  273 ,/.  285,  e  e.  291,  d. 
fpirit  of,  279,  c.  293,  h, 

of  ff eel,  283,  d. 

Sandcracks,  3  89 

Saunter's  work  on  horfes,  49 

Sauvage's  work  on  murrain,.  34 

Scab,  _  33L332 

Secretion,  morbid,  fymptoms  of,  307 

Senfation ,  morbid,  fymptoms  of,  30E 

Serif  bility,  morbid,  313 

Sedatives.  See  Anodynes. 

Sefamoid  bones,  1 16 

Setons  defcribed,  171 

ufe  of,  172 

mode  of  introducing,  173 

Sheep  cots,  109 

Shoeing  horfes,  principles  of,  130,  140 

origin  of  Note  (d)  p.  447 

common  method  of,  133 

its  defedts,  134 
Lafofle’s  method  133. 

Ofmer’s  do.  136 

Lord  Pembroke’s  do.  137 

Clark’s  do.  138 

Coleman’s  do.  139,  154 

Morecroft’s  do.  155 

fhoe  to  be  adapted  to  the  hoof,  144 
changes  to  be  made  gradually,  146 
Coleman’s  ordinary  fhoe,  152 

of  oxen,  157- 

Shoulder-  flip,  354' 

Stalagogues ,  276 

Silver,  _  ?93,  g- 

Sinclair's,  Sir  J.  remarks  on  cattle,  232 
Skeleton  of  the  horfe  defcribed,  99 

Slipping  the  calf  or  foal,  462 

Snape's  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  6 1 

Snores  or  fnivels,  435 

Soap,  269,/.  273 ,  g. 

Sole  of  the  hoof,  horny,  123 

fenfible,  128 

Solleyfel's  work  on  farriery,  32 

Sough,  483 

Spavin,  366,  371,  433 

Spaying,  184 

Spirits,  28'5,  d  d. 

Sp/ents,  37° 

Squill,  265,  h. 

Stables  fhould  be  dry  and  elevated,  19 1 

roomy,  192 

double,  improper,  193 

fhould  not  be  low  in  the  roof,  194 
flails  of,  195 

flooring  of,  19^ 

Stablest 


rndex. 


5 tables,  manger, 

N°  197 

rack, 

198 

(hould  not  be  too  clofe, 

199 

mode  of  ventilating, 

200 

windows  of, 

201 

(hould  be  apart  from  the  dung- 

hill, 

203 

Staggers,  mad, 

483 

fleepy, 

507 

Sti/nefs,  _ 

344 

Stifle-Jirain  in  dogs, 

355 

Starch, 

277,  k. 

Stavefacre, 

29Si  S- 

Stimulants , 

2  8  5 

receipts  for. 

286 

Stomach  of  the  horfe,  ftruflure  of, 

104 

burfting  of,  by  fwelling  of 
grain,  226 

inflammation  of,  496 

concretions  in,  4x5 

borax,  265,  1. 

brains,  353 

br  angles,  481 

Straw,  ufe  of,  as  food,  227 

Strengthening  remedies,  283 

receipts  for,  284 

String  ha  It,  393 

Stubb's  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  70 

Stubbed  feet  in  dogs,  382 

Sturdy,  521 

Sublimate ,  corrofive,  285,  w. 

Sudorifics,  2  66 

receipts,  267 

Sugar  of  lead,  279,  d. 

Surfeit  in  horfes,  329 

dogs,  _  418 

Surgery  neceflary  to  a  farrier,  16 

Swelled  legs,  4  28 

Syringes  improper  in  giving  clyfter?,  258 


Tapeworm,  414 

Taplin's  works  on  farriery,  71 

Tar ,  28 5,  //. 
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Teeth  of  the  horfe  defcribed,  N°  IOO 
Temporal  artery,  mode  of  opening,  164 
Tenon's  account  of  (heep-pox,  477 

Theomenes,  a  writer  on  farriery,  27 

Thorough-pin ,  3^7 

Thorter-ill,  5°8 

Thrujh,  running,  384 

Ticks,  337 

Tin,  291,/. 

Tobacco,  269,  g.  275,  b. 

Tonics,  283 

Topical  bleeding,  1 67 

Tormentil,  281,  k. 

Tread,  34^ 

Trimming  horfes  ears  abfurd,  180 
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Farthing.  FARTHING,  a  fmall  Englilh  copper  coin,  a- 
mounting  to  one-fourth  of  a  penny.  It  was  anciently 
called  fourthing,  as  being  the  fourth  of  the  integer  or 
penny. 

FARTHING  of  Gold,  a  coin  ufed  in  ancient  time', 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  2od. 
lilver.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  flat.  9  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
where  it  is  enabled,  that  there  (hall  be  good  and 
juft  weight  of  the  noble,  half-noble,  and  farthing  of 
gold. 

FARTHING  of  Land  feems  to  differ  from  FARDTNG- 
deal.  For  in  a  furvey-book  of  the  manor  of  Weft- 
Hapton  in  Dcvonfhire,  there  is  an  entry  thus  ;  A.  B. 
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holds  fix  farthings  of  land  at  126I.  per  annum.  So  that  Farthing, 
the  farthing  of  land  muft  have  been  a  confiderable  Fafces. 
quantity,  far  more  than  a  rood. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  axes  tied  up  to¬ 
gether  with  rods  or  (laves,  and  borne  before  the 
Roman  magiftrates  as  a  badge  of  their  office  and  au¬ 
thority. 

According  to  Floras,  the  ufe  of  the  fafces  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome  5 
and  were  then  the  mark  of  the  fovereign  dignity.  In 
after  times  they  were  borne  before  the  confuls,  but  by 
turns  only,  each  his  day  j  they  had  each  of  them  12, 
borne  by  as  many  liftors.  Thefe  fafces  confided  of 

branches, 
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Fafces  brandies  of  elm  ;  having  in  the  middle  a  fecuris  or  axe, 
I!  .  the  head  of  which  flood  out  beyond  the  reft.  Publi- 
,  a  cination.  coja  j.00]c  (-^g  axe  0U(.  fafcegj  as  P]utarch  allures 

us,  to  remove  from  the  people  all  occafion  of  terror. 
After  the  confuls,  the  pretors  affumed  the  fafces.  In 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs,  it  was  the  practice  at 
firft  for  only  one  of  them  to  have  the  fafces.  After¬ 
wards  each  of  them  had  twelve  after  the  manner  of  the 
kings. 

When  the  magiftrates  who  by  right  had  the  axes 
carried  before  them,  had  a  mind  to  (how  fome  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  people,  or  fome  perfon  of  Angular  merit, 
they  either  fent  away  the  lidlors,  or  commanded  them 
to  lower  the  fafces  before  them,  which  was  called  fub- 
mittere  fafces.  Many  inftances  of  this  occur  in  Roman 
hiftory. 

FASCETS,  in  the  art  of  making  glafs,  are  the 
irons  thruft  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  annealing  tower. 

FASCIA,  in  antiquity,  a  thin  fa(h  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  women  wrapped  round  their  bodies,  next  to  the 
fkin,  in  order  to  make  them  (lender.  Somethitig  of 
this  fort  feems  alfo  to  have  been  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Grecian  ladies,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  reprefenta- 
tion  given  by  Terence,  Eun,  aft  ii.  fc.  4. 

Haud  fimilis  ef  virginum  noftrarum,  quas  metres fiudent 
DemiJJis  liumer is  effe — vin&o  corpore ,  ut  graci/e s font. 

Fascia,  in  Architecture,  Agnifies  any  flat  member 
having  a  conflderable  breadth  and  but  a  fmall  projec- 
ture,  as  the  band  of  an  architrave,  larmier,  &c.  In 
brick  buildings,  the  juttings  out  of  the  brick  beyond 
the  windows  in  the  feveral  (lories  except  the  higheft 
are  called  fafcias  or  fafcice. 

Fascia  Lata,  in  Anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  called 
alfo^ femi-membranofus.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcle s. 

Fascia,  in  AJlronotny,  the  belts  feen  on  the  dilk 
of  the  fuperior  planets.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. — 
See  Astronomy,  pajjim. 

FASCIALIS,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
thigh,  called  fartorius.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles. 

FASCINATION  (from  the  Greek  fixo-Koum*,  to 
fafcinate  or  bewitch ),  a  fort  of  witchcraft  fuppofed  to 
operate  either  by  the  eye  or  the  tongue. 

Ancient  writers  diftinguifti  two  forts  of  fafcination, 
one  performed  by  looking,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  eye. 
Such  is  that  fpoken  of  by  Virgil  in  his  third  eclogue  : 

Nefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mild  fafcinat  agnos. 

Fhe  fecondby  words,  andefpeciallyby  malignant  praifes. 
Such  is  that  mentioned  by  the  fame  poet  in  his  feventh 
eclogue  : 

Aut,  Ji  ultra  placitum  laudarit ,  baccare  frontem 

Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  futuro. 

Horace  alludes  to  both  kinds  in  his  flrft  book  of 
epiftles  : 

Non  flic  ob/iquo  oculo  mea  commodci  quifquam 

Limat ,  non  odio  obfcuro ,  morfuque  venenat. 

Fascination  of  ferpents,  a  faculty  which  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  fuppofed  to  poffefs  of  attrafling  birds  from  the 
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air,  and  making  them  their  prey.  See  Ofhiology  fafcination 
Index.  || 

FASCINES,  in  Fortification,  faggots  of  fmall  wood,  Faft. 
of  about  a  foot  diameter,  and  Ax  feet  long,  bound  in  '““"‘v— — 1 
the  middle,  and  at  both  ends.  They  are  ufed  in  raiAng 
batteries,  making  chandeliers,  in  Ailing  up  the  moat 
to  facilitate  the  paffage  to  the  wall,  in  binding  the  ram¬ 
parts  where  the  earth  is  bad  ;  and  in  making  parapets 
of  trenches  to  fcreen  the  men.  Some  of  them  are  dip¬ 
ped  in  melted  pitch  or  tar  ;  and,  being  fet  on  Are,  ferve 
to  burn  the  enemy’s  lodgments  or  other  works. 

In  corrupt  Latin  fafcenina,  fafcennia,  and  fafcinata , 

&c.  are  ufed  to  flgnify  the  pales,  fafcines,  &c.  ufed  to 
enclofe  ancient  caftles,  &c.  , 

FASCIOLA,  the  Fluke  or  Gourd  Worm,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  inteftina.  See  Hel¬ 
minthology  Index. 

FASHION-pieces,  in  the  fea  language,  the  aftmoft 
or  hindmoft  timbers  of  a  (hip,  which  terminate  the 
breadth,  and  form  the  ftiape  of  the  ftern.  They  are 
united  to  the  ftern-poft,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wing-tranfom,  by  a  rabbit,  and  a  number  of  ftrong  nails 
or  fpikes  driven  from  without. 

FAST,  in  general,  denotes  the  abftinence  from 
food,  (fee  Fasting)  ;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
fuch  abftinence  on  a  religious  account. 

Religious  fading  has  been  praflifed  by  mod  nations 
from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Some  divines  even  pretend 
its  origin  was  in  the  earthly  paradife,  where  our  flrft 
parents  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge.  But  though  this  feems  carrying  the  matter  too 
far,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jewilh  church  has  obferved 
fafts  ever  Ance  its  flrft  inftitution.  Nor  were  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  heathens,  viz.  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
and  A  (Tyrians,  without  their  fafts.  The  Egyptians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  facriflced  a  cow  to  I  As,  after 
having  prepared  themfelves  by  faffing  and  prayer  ;  a 
cuftom  which  he  likewife  afcribes  to  the  women  of  Cy- 
rene.  Porphyry  affirms,  that  the  Egyptians,  before 
their  dated  facriflces,  always  refted  a  great  many  days, 
fometimes  for  Ax  weeks  j  and  that  the  lead  behoved  to 
be  for  feven  days  ;  during  all  which  time  the  priefts 
and  devotees  not  only  abftained  from  flefli,  flfh,  wine, 
and  oil ;  but  even  from  bread,  and  fome  kinds  of  pulfe. 

Thefe  aufterities  were  communicated  by  them  to  the 
Greeks,  who  obferved  their  fafts  much  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  Athenians  had  the  Eleuflnian  and  Thef- 
mophorian  fafts,  the  obfervation  of  which  was  very  ri¬ 
gorous,  efpecially  among  the  women,  who  fpent  one 
whole  day  Atting  on  the  ground  in  a  mournful  drefs, 
without  taking  any  nourilhment.  In  the  ifland  of 
Crete,  the  priefts  of  Jupiter  were  obliged  to  abftain  all 
their  lives  from  flfh,  flefli,  and  baked  meats.  Apu- 
leius  informs  us,  that  whoever  had  a  mind  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Cybele  were  obliged  to  pre¬ 
pare  themfelves  by  fading  ten  days  5  and,  in  (hort,  all 
the  pagan  deities,  whether  male  or  female,  required 
this  duty  of  thofe  that  deflred  to  be  initiated  into  their 
myfteries,  of  their  priefts  and  priefteffes  that  gave  the 
oracles,  and  of  thofe  who  came  to  confult  them. 

Among  the  heathens  faffing  was  alfo  praftifed  be¬ 
fore  fome  of  their  military  enterprifes.  Arillotle  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  having  refolved  to 
fuccour  a  city  of  the  allies,  ordained  a  faft  throughout 
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the  whole  extent  of  their  dominions,  without  excepting 
,/even  the  domedic  animals  $  and  this  they  did  for  two 
ends  ;  one  to  fpare  provi lions  in  favour  of  the  belieged  j 
the  other  to  draw  down  the  blefling  of  heaven  upon 
their  enterprife.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  when 
belieged  by  the  Romans,  demanded  fuccours  from  their 
neighbours  of  Rhegium,  who  immediately  commanded 
a  fait  throughout  their  whole  territories.  Their  enter- 
priie  having  had  good  fuccefs  by  their  throwing  a  {up- 
ply  of  provilions  into  the  town,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  liege  j  and  the  Tarentines,  in 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  inftituted  a  perpetual 
fait. 

Falling  has  always  been  reckoned  a  particular  duty 
among  philofophers  and  religious  people,  fome  of  whom 
have  carried  their  abltinence  to  an  incredible  length. 
At  Rome  it  was  pradlifed  by  kings  and  emperors  them- 
felves.  Natua  Pompilius,  Julius  Caefar,  Augullus,  Vef- 
palian,  and  others,  we  are  told,  had  their  Hated  fait 
days  :  and  Julian  the  Apoltate  was  fo  exadt  in  this  ob- 
lervance  as  to  outdo  the  prielts  themfelves,  and  even  the 
molt  rigid  philofophers.  The  Pythagoreans  kept  a 
continual  lent ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  ufe  of  fifh  to  be  equally  unlawful  with  that 
of  flelh.  Belides  their  conftant  temperance,  they  alfo 
frequently  failed  rigidly  for  a  very  long  time.  In  this 
refpedt,  however,  they  were  all  outdone  by  their  ma¬ 
iler  Pythagoras,  who  continued  his  falls  for  no  lefs 
than  50  days  together.  Even  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
one  of  his  moll  famous  difciples,  could  never  come  up 
to  him  in  the  length  of  his  falls,  though  they  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  of  the  ordinary  Pythagoreans.  The 
Gymnofophills,  or  Brahmans  of  the  call,-  are  alfo  very 
remarkable  for  their  fevere  fallings  ;  and  the  Chinefe, 
according  to  Father  le  Comte,  have  alfo  their  Hated  fafls, 
with  forms  of  prayer  for  preferving  them  from  barren- 
nefs,  inundations,  earthquakes,  &c.  The  Mahometans 
too,  who  poffefs  fo  large  a  part  of  Alia,  are  very  re¬ 
markable  for  the  dridl  obfervance  of  their  fads  j  and 
the  exadlnefs  of  their  dervifes  in  this  refpedl  is  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Fading  was  often  ufed  by  the  heathens  for  fuperdi- 
tious  purpoles  ;  fometimes  to  procure  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  dreams  ;  at  others,  to  be  an  antidote  againd 
their  pernicious  confequences.  A  piece  of  fuperdi- 
tion  prevails  to  this  day  among  the  Jews;  who,  though 
exprefsly  forbidden  to  fad  on  Sabbath  days,  think  them¬ 
felves  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  this  duty  when  they 
happen  to  have  frightful  and  unlucky  dreams  the  night 
preceding,  that  threatened  them  with  great  misfor¬ 
tunes.  On  thefe  occafions  they  obferve  a  formal  fad 
the  whole  day,  and  at  night  the  patient,  having  in¬ 
vited  three  of  his  friends,  addreffes  himfelf  to  them 
feven  times  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  faying,  “  May 
the  dream  I  have  had  prove  a  lucky  one !”  And 
Iris  friends  anfwer  as  many  times,  “  Amen,  may  it  be 
lucky,  and  God  make  it  fo  !”  After  which,  in  order 
to  encourage  him,  they  conclude  the  ceremony  with 
thofe  words  of  Ecclefiades,  “  Go  eat  thy  bread  with 
joy  j”  and  then  fet  themfelves  down  to  table.  They 
have  alfo  added  feveral  fads  not  commanded  in  the  law 
of  Mofes,  particularly  three,  in  memory  of  fore  di- 
dreffes  their  nation  has  differed  at  different  times. 
The  abdinence  of  the  ancient  Jews  commonly  lad¬ 


ed  27  or  28  hours  at  a  time  ;  beginning  before  fun-  fitting 
fet,  and  not  ending  till  fome  hours  after  funfet  next  || 
day.  On  thefe  days  they  were  obliged  to  wear  Fafti. 

white  robes  in  token  of  grief  and  repentance  •,  to  cover 
themfelves  with  fackcloth,  or  their  word  clothes  ; 
to  lie  on  allies  j  to  fprinkle  them  on  their  head,  &c. 

Some  fpent  the  whole  night  and  day  following  in  the 
temple  or  fynagogue,  in  prayers  and  other  devotions, 
barefooted,  with  a  fcourge  in  their  hands,  of  which 
they  fometimes  made  a  good  ufe  in  order  to  raife  their 
zeal.  Ladly,  in  order  to  complete  their  abdinence, 
at  night  they  were  to  eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread 
dipped  in  water,  with  fome  fait  for  feafoning ;  except 
they  chofe  to  add  to  their  repad  fome  bitter  herbs  and 
pulfe. 

The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  had  alfo  their 
fads  for  purifying  the  body,  particularly  the  prieds 
and  fuch  as  were  any  way  employed  at  the  altars  j  for 
when  nocturnal  diforders  happened  to  thefe,  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  for  them  to  approach  all  the  next  day,  which 
they  were  bound  to  employ  in  purifying  themfelves. 

On  this  account,  at  great  fedivals,  where  their  miniflry 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with,  it  was  ufual  for  them,  on 
the  eve  thereof,  not  only  to  fad,  but  alfo  to  abdain 
from  deep,  for  the  greater  certainty.  For  this  purpofe 
the  high  pried  had  under  officers  to  wake  him,  if  over¬ 
taken  with  deep  ;  againd  which  other  prefervatives  were 
alfo  made  ufe  of. 

FASTERMANS,  or  Fasting-men,  q.  d.  homines 
habentes,  was  ufed  in  our  ancient  cudoms  for  men  in 
repute  and  fubdance  ;  or  rather  for  pledges,  fureties, 
or  bondfmen  ;  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity, 
were  fad  bound  to  anfwer  for  one  another’s  peaceable 
behaviour. 

FASTI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  kalendar  wherein 
were  expreffed  the  feveral  days  of  the  year,  with  their 
feads,  games,  and  other  ceremonies. 

There  were  two  forts  of  fadi,  the  greater  and 
lefs :  the  former  being  didinguiffied  by  the  appella¬ 
tion  fafti  magi/lra/es,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  fajli  ha~ 
lendnres. 

1.  The  fajli  kalendares ,  which  were  properly  and 
primarily  called  fajli ,  are  defined  by  Fedus  Pompeius 
to  be  books  containing  a  defcription  of  the  whole  year  : 
i.  e.  ephemerides,  or  diaries,  didinguithing  the  feveral 
kinds  of  days,  fejli,  profejii ;  fijli,  nefnjli ,  &c.  The 
author  of  thefe  was  Numa,  who  committed  the  care 
and  diredtion  of  the  fadi  to  the  pontifex  maximus,  whom 
the  people  ufed  to  confult  on  every  occafion.  This  cuf- 
tom  held  till  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavius, 
fecretary  to  the  pontifices,  expofed  in  the  forum  a  lid  of 
all  the  days  on  which  it  was  lawful  to  work  •,  which 
was  fo  acceptable  to  the  people,  that  they  made  him 
curule  sedile. 

Thefe  leffer  fadi,  or  fadi  kaleudares,  were  of  two 
kinds,  urbani  and  rujlici. 

The  fajli  urbani ,  or  fadi  of  the  city,  were  thofe 
which  obtained  or  were  obferved  in  the  city.  Some 
will  have  them  thus  called,  becaufe  they  were  expofed 
publicly  in  divers  parts  of  the  city  ;  though  by  the  va¬ 
rious  infcriptions  or  gravings  thereof  on  antique  Hones, 
one  would  imagine  that  private  perfons  had  them  like- 
wife  in  their  houfes.  Ovid  undertook  to  illudrate 
thefe  fadi  urbani,  and  comment  on  them,  in  his  Libri 
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Fafti,  Faftorum,  whereof  we  have  the  firft  fix  books  ftill  re- 
Fafting'.  maining  ;  the  laft  fix,  if  ever  they  were  written,  being 
““V— 'loft. 

In  the  fafi  rufici ,  or  country  fafti,  were  expreffed 
the  feverai  days,  feafts,  &c.  to  be  obferved  by  the 
country  people  :  for  as  thefe  were  taken  up  in  tilling 
the  ground,  fewer  feafts,  facrifices,  ceremonies,  and  ho¬ 
lidays,  were  enjoined  them  than  the  inhabitants  of  ci¬ 
ties  ;  and  they  had  alfo  fome  peculiar  ones  not  obferv¬ 
ed  at  Rome.  Thefe  ruftic  fafti  contained  little  more 
than  the  ceremonies  of  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  ; 
the  fairs,  figns  of  the  zodiac,  increafe  and  decreafe 
of  the  days,  the  tutelary  gods  of  each  month,  and  cer¬ 
tain  directions  for  rural  works  to  be  performed  each 
month. 

2.  In  the  greater  fafti,  or  fajli  magf rales,  were 
expreffed  the  feverai  feafts,  with  every  thing  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  gods,  religion,  and  the  magiftrates  ;  the 
emperors,  their  birth-days,  offices,  days  confecrated  to 
them,  and  feafts  and  ceremonies  eflabliflied  in  their 
honour,  or  for  their  profperity,  &c.  With  a  number 
of  fuch  circumftances  did  flattery  at  length  fwell  the 
fafti ;  when  they  became  denominated  Magni,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  from  the  bare  kalendar,  or  fafti  kalen- 
dares. 

Fasti  was  alfo  a  chronicle  or  regifter  of  time,  where¬ 
in  the  feverai  years  were  denoted  by  the  refpeftive  con- 
fuls,  with  the  principal  events  that  happened  during 
their  confulates ;  thefe  were  called  alfo  fajli  confulares , 
er  confular  fajli. 

Fasti,  or  Dies  Fafi ,  alfo  denoted  court  days.  The 
word  fafi  faforum ,  is  formed  of  the  verb  fari,  “  to 
fpeak,”  becaufe  during  thofe  days  the  courts  were 
opened,  caufes  might  be  heard,  and  the  praetor  was 
allowed  fan ,  to  pronounce  the  three  words,  do ,  dico , 
addico  :  The  other  days  wherein  this  was  prohibited 
■were  called  nefafi:  thus  Ovid, 

llle  nefafus  ent, per  quem  tria  verba  flentur  : 

Fofus  crit ,  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi. 

Thefe  dies  faf  i  were  noted  in  the  kalendar  by  the  letter 
F :  but  obferve,  that  there  were  fome  days  ex  parte  fafi , 
partly partly  nefafi;  i.  e.  juftice  might  be  diftri- 
buted  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  not  at  others. 
Thefe  days  were  called  intercif,  and  were  marked 
in  the  kalendar  thus  ;  F.  P.  fafos  primo,  where 
juftice  might  be  demanded  during  the  firft  part  of  that 
day. 

FASTING,  the  abftaining  from  food.  See  Fast. 

Many  wonderful  ftories  have  been  tola  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  falling ;  great  numbers  of  which  undoubtedly 
mull  be  falfe.  Others,  however,  we  have  on  very  good 
authority,  of  which  fome  are  mentioned  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Abstinence.  Another  we  have  in  the 

FASTING  Woman.  A  full  account  of  this  very  un¬ 
common  cafe  is  given  in  the  Phil,  Tranf.  Vol.  LXVII. 
Part  I.  the  fubftance  of  which  follows  :  The  woman, 
wbofe  name  was  Janet  M‘Leod,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
parifh  of  Kincardine  in  Rofsfhire,  continued  healthy 
till  (he  was  15  years  of  age,  when  {he  had  a  pretty  fevere 
epileptic  fit  ;  after  this  (he  had  an  interval  of  health  for 
four  years,  and  then  another  epileptic  fit  which  conti¬ 
nued  a  whole  day  and  a  night.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  {he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  continued 
with  violence  feverai  weeks,  and  from  which  Ihe  did 


not  perfectly  recover  for  fome  months.  At  tins  palling, 
time  Ihe  loft  the  ufe  of  her  eyelids;  fo  that  Ihe  was  y_«. 

under  a  neceffity  of  keeping  them  open  with  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  one  hand,  whenever  {he  wanted  to  look  about 
her.  In  other  refpefts  {he  continued  in  pretty  good 
health  ;  only  the  never  had  any  appearance  of  menfes, 
but  periodically  fpit  up  blood  in  pretty  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  flowed  from  the  nofe. 

This  difcharge  continued  feverai  years ;  but  at  laft: 
it  ceafed  :  and  foon  after  {he  had  a  third  epileptic  fit, 
and  after  that  a  fever  from  which  {he  recovered  very 
{lowly.  Six  weeks  after  the  crifis,  fhe  ftole  out  of  the 
houfe  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were  bufied  in 
their  harveft  work,  and  bound  the  {heaves  of  a  ridge  " 
before  {he  was  obferved.  In  the  evening  {he  took  to 
her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  (moft  proba¬ 
bly  her  fomach ,  according  to  the  phrafeology  of  that 
country)  and  her  head.  From  that  time  {he  never  rofe 
for  five  years,  but  was  occafionally  lifted  out  of  bed. 

She  feldom  fpoke  a  word,  and  took  fo  little  food  that 
it  feemed  fcarce  fufficient  to  fupport  a  fucking  infant. 

Even  this  fmall  quantity  was  taken  by  compulfion  ;  and 
at  laft,  about  Whitfunday  1763,  {he  totally  refufed 
every  kind  of  food  or  drink.  Her  jaw  now  became  fo 
faft  locked,  that  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  her 
father  was  able  to  open  her  teeth  a  little,  in  order  to 
admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  gruel  or  whey  ;  but  of  this 
fo  much  generally  run  out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
that  they  could  not  be  fenfible  any  had  been  fwallow- 
ed.  About  this  time  they  got  fome  water  from  a  not¬ 
ed  medicinal  fpring  in  Brae-Mar,  fome  of  which  they 
attempted  to  make  her  fwallow,  but  without  effeft. 

They  continued  their  trials,  however,  for  three  morn¬ 
ings  ;  rubbing  her  throat  with  the  water,  which  run 
out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  On  the  third  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  operation,  {he  cried  out,  “  Give  me 
more  water  j”  and  fwallowed  with  eafe  all  that  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bottle.  She  fpoke  no  more  intelligibly 
for  a  year  ;  though  {he  continued  to  mutter  fome  words-, 
which  her  parents  only  underftood,  for  14  days.  She 
continued  to  rejeft  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till 
June  1765.  At  this  time  her  lifter  thought,  by  fome 
figns  {he  made,  that  fhe  wanted  her  jaws  opened  ;  and 
this  being  done,  not  without  violence,  fhe  called  in¬ 
telligibly  for  a  drink,  and  drank  with  eafe  about  an 
Englifh  pint  of  water.  Her  father  then  alked  her  why 
flie  would  not  make  fome  figns  when  ftie  wanted  a 
drink  ?  to  which  Ihe  anfwered,  why  ffiould  fhe  when 
fhe  had  no  defire.  It  was  now  fuppofed  that  flie  had. 
regained  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ;  and  her  jaws  were  kept 
open  for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a  wedge.  But 
in  four  or  five  days  ffie  became  totally  filent,  and  the 
wedge  was  removed  becaufe  it  made  her  lips  fore.  She 
ftill,  however,  continued  fenfible  ;  and  when  her  eye¬ 
lids  were  opened,  knew  every  body,  as  could  be  gueffed 
from  the  figns  (he  made. 

By  continuing  their  attempts  to  force  open  her  jaws, 
two  of  the  under  foreteeth  were  driven  out ;  and  of 
this  opening  her  parents  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
felves  by  putting  fome  thin  nourilhing  drink  into  her 
mouth  ;  but  without  effeft,  as  it  always  returned  by  the 
corners.  Sometimes  they  thought  of  thrufting  a  little 
dough  of  oatmeal  through  this  gap  of  the  teeth,  which 
{he  would  retain  a  few  feconds,  and  then  return  with 
fomething  like  a  draining  to  vomit,  without  one  par¬ 
ticle 
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•Fading,  tide  going  down.  Nor  were  the  family  fenfible  of 
v-— -  any  thing  like  fwallowing  for  four  years,  excepting  the 
fmall  draught  of  Brae-Mar  water  and  the  Englilh  pint 
of  common  water.  For  the  laft  three  years  fhe  had  not 
any  evacuation  by  (tool  or  urine,  except  that  once  or 
twice  a-week  Hie  paffed  a  few  drops  of  urine,  about  as 
much,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  her  parents,  as  would 
wet  the  furface  of  a  halfpenny.  In  this  fituation  (he 
was  vifited  by  Dr  Mackenzie,  who  communicated  the 
account  of  her  cafe  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found 
her  not  at  all  emaciated  ;  her  knees  were  bent,  and  the 
hamftrings  tight,  fo  that  her  heels  almoft  touched  her 
buttocks.  She  flept  much,  and  was  very  quiet:  but 
when  awake,  kept  a  conftant  whimpering  like  a  new¬ 
born  weakly  infant.  She  never  could  remain  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  her  back,  but  always  fell  to  one  fide  or  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  her  chin  was  clapped  clofe  to  her  breaft,  nor 
could  it  by  any  force  be  moved  backwards. 

The  doflor  paid  his  firft  vifit  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  j  and  five  years  afterwards,  viz.iu  October  1772, 
was  induced  to  pay  her  a  fecond  vifit,  by  hearing  that 
(he  was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  account  given  him  was  moft  extraordinary.  Her 
parents  one  day  returning  from  their  country  labours 
(having  left  their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  ufual), 
were  greatly  furprifed  to  find  her  fitting  upon  her  hams, 
on  the  fide  of  the  houfe  oppofite  to  her  bed  place,  fpin- 
ning  with  her  mother’s  diftaff.  All  the  food  fhe  took 
at  that  time  was  only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barley 
cake  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken. 
She  put  little  crumbs  of  this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth  ; 
rolled  them  about  for  fome  time  in  her  mouth  ;  and 
then  fucked  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand  a  little  water, 
whey,  or  milk  ;  and  this  only  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
even  that  by  compulfion.  She  never  attempted  to 
fpeak  •,  her  jaws  were  faft  locked,  and  her  eyes  (hut. 
On  opening  her  eyelids,  the  balls  were  found  to  be 
turned  up  under  the  edge  of  the  os  fruntis ;  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  ghaftly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  whole 
perfon  emaciated.  She  feemed  fenfible,  and  tradable 
in  every  thing  except  in  taking  food.  This  fhe  did 
with  the  utmoft  reluCtance,  and  even  cried  before  (he 
yielded.  The  great  change  of  her  looks  Dr  Macken¬ 
zie  attributed  to  her  (pinning  flax  on  the  diftaff,  which 
exhaufted  too  much  of  the  faliva  ;  and  therefore  he 
recommended  to  her  parents  to  confine  her  totally  to 
the  (pinning  of  wool.  In  1775,  (he  was  vifited  again, 
and  found  to  be  greatly  improved  in  her  looks  as  well 
as  ftrength  ;  her  food  was  alfo  cnnfiderablv  increafed 
in  quantity;  though  even  then  (he  did  not  take  more 
than  would  be  fufficient  to  fuftain  an  infant  of  two 
years  of  age. 

The  following  remarkable  inftances  of  animals  "being 
able  to  live  long  without  food,  are  related  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  in  his  account  of  the.  late  earthquakes 
in  Italy  (Phi/.  Trunf.  vol.  Ixxiii.).  “  At  Soriano 
(fays  he),  two  fattened  hogs  that  had  remained  buried 
under  a  heap  of  ruins,  were  taken  out  alive  the  4  2d  day  ; 
they  were  lean  and  weak,  but  foon  recovere.d.  Again, 

“  At  Medina  two  mules  belonging  to  the  duke  de  Bel- 
vifo  remained  under  a  heap  of  ruins,  one  of  them  22 
days,  and  the  other  23  day- ;  they  would  not  eat  for 
fome  days,  but  drank  watt  r  plentifully,  and  are  now 
recovered.  There  are  numborlefs  inftances  of  dogs 
remaining  many  days  in  the  fune  fituation ;  and  a  hen 
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belonging  to  the  Britilh  vice-conful  at  Medina,  tl#t  Faftinp, 
had  been  clofely  (hut  up  under  the  ruins  of  his  houie,  F..ftolf. 
was  taken  out  the  22d  day,  and  is  now  recovered  ;  it  "  /*"■“ 
did  not  eat  for  fome  days,  but  drank  freely  ;  it  was 
emaciated,  and  lhowed  little  figns  of  life  at  firft.  From 
thefe  inftances,  and  thofe  related  before  of  the  hogs 
at  Soriano,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind  that 
have  been  related  to  me,  but  which  being  lefs  re¬ 
markable  I  omit,  one  may  conclude,  that  long  falling 
is  always  attended  with  great  thirft  and  total  lofs  of 
appetite.” 

An  inftance  of  a  fimilar  kind,  not  lefs  remarkable 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  we  find  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  January  1 785,  communicated  by  a 
correfpondent,  as  follows:  “During  the  heavy  fnow 
which  fell  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January  1776,  a 
parcel  of  lheep  belonging  to  Mr  John  Wolley,  of  Mat¬ 
lock,  in  Derbyfhire,  which  were  paftured  on  that  part 
of  the  Fall  Moor  that  lies  within  the  manor  of  Mat- 
lock,  were  covered  with  the  drifted  fnow  :  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day  or  two  all  the  (heep  that  were  covered 
with  the  fnow  were  found  again,  except  two,  which 
were  confequently  given  up  as  loft;  but  on  the  14’h 
of  February  following  (fome  time  after  the  break  of 
the  fnow  in  the  valleys,  and  38  days  after  the  fall),  as 
a  fervant  was  walking  over  a  large  parcel  of  drifted 
fnow  which  remained  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  a  dog 
he  had  with  him  difeovered  one  of  the  two  lheep  that 
had  been  loft,  by  winding  (or  feenting)  it  through  a 
fmall  aperture  which  the  breath  of  the  lheep  had  made 
in  the  fnow  ;  the  fervant  thereupon  dug  away  the  fnow, 
and  releafed  the  captive  from  its  prifon  ;  it  immediate¬ 
ly  ran  to  a  neighbouring  fpring,  at  which  it  drank  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  afterwards  rejoined  its  old  com¬ 
panions  as  though  no  fuch  accident  had  befallen  it.  On 
infpeCting  the  place  where  it  was  found,  it  appeared  to 
have  ftood  between  two  large  ftones  which  lay  parallel 
with  each  other  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  dillance, 
and  probably  were  the  means  of  protecting  it  from  the 
great  weight  of  the  fnow,  which  in  that  place  lay  fe¬ 
veral  yards  thick  :  from  the  number  of  ftones  around 
it,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  (heep  had  been  able  to 
pick  up  any  food  during  its  confinement.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  its  owner  removed  it  to  fome  low  lands  ;  but  as 
it  had  nearly  loft  its  appetite,  it  was  fed  with  bread  and 
milk  for  fome  time ;  in  about  a  fortnight  after  its 
enlargement  it  loft  its  fight  and  wool:  but  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  they  both  returned  again,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  following  fummer  it  was  quite  recovered. 

The  remaining  (heep  was  found  dead  about  a  week 
after  the  difeovery  of  the  other.” 

In  the  fame  publication  f  is  recorded  the  death  of  t  Suppl.  for 
one  Caleb  Elliot,  a  vifionary  enthufiaft,  who  meant  to‘?S9, 
have  faded  40  days,  and  aCtually  furvived  16  without  p' 
food,  having  obftinately  refufed  fuftenance  of  every 
kind. 

FAS  1 OLF,  Sir  Johx,  a  valiant  and  renowned 
Englilh  officer,  a  knight  banneret  and  of  the  Garter, 
who  ferved  in  France  under  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1377.  He  was  as  much  dif- 
tinguiftied  for  his  virtue  at  home  as  for  his  valour 
abroad  ;  and  became  no  lefs  amiable  in  his  private, 
than  he  had  been  admirable  in  his  public  character. 

He  died  in  1457,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  as  we 
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FAT 

Faftolf,  learn  from  his  noted  cotemporary  William  Caxton  the 
l  ut-  firft  Englifh  printer.  By  an  unaccountable  miftake  it 
"  v  ”*  has  been  afferted,  that  Shakefpeare’s  Falftaff  was  drawn 
to  ridicule  this  great  man  ;  and  this  has  made  judici¬ 
ous  biographers  more  fludious  to  preferve  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

FAT,  an  oily  concrete  fubftance,  depofited  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  animal  bodies.  See  Botany  Index. 

Strong  exercife,  preternatural  heat,  an  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  juices,  and  other  like  caufes,  by  which  the 
oily  parts  of  the  blood  are  attenuated,  refolved,  or -eva¬ 
cuated,  prevent  the  generation  of  fat  ;  labours  of  the 
mind  alfo  have  this  effefl,  as  well  as  labour  or  intempe¬ 
rature  of  the  body.  Hence  reft  and  plentiful  food  are 
fufficient  to  fatten  brutes  ;  but  with  men  it  is  often 
otherwife.  It  is  furprifing  how  foon  fome  birds  grow 
fat  ;  ortolans,  it  is  faid,  in  24  hours,  and  larks  ftill 
fooner. 

Fats  may  be  divided,  from  their  confidence,  into 
three  kinds:  (j.)  The  foft  and  thin,  which  grow  per¬ 
fectly  liquid  in  a  very  fmall  heat  ;  (2.)  The  thick  and 
confident,  which  liquefy  lefs  readily  ;  and,  (3.)  The 
hard  and  firm,  which  require  a  ftill  ftronger  heat  to 
melt  them.  The  firft  is  called  Pinguedo  ;  the  fecond 
Alxungia ;  and  the  third,  Adept,  as  taken  from  the 
animal  ;  and  Sebum,  or  Sevum,  when  freed  from  the 
{kins,  &c.  This  ufe  of  the  names,  however,  is  not 
conftant,  fome  employing  them  differently. 

A  great  number  of  fats  have  been  kept  in  the  (Imps, 
for  making  ointments,  plafters,  and  oth“r  medicinal 
compofitions  ;  as  hog’s  lard,  the  fat  of  the  boar,  the 
fox,  the  hare,  dog,  wild  cat,  Alpine  moufe,  beaver ;  that 
of  hens,  duck=,  geefe,  dorks  ;  of  the  w'hale,  pike,  fer- 
pents,  viper,  &c  as  alfo  human  fat. — In  regard  to  all 
thefe  kinds  of  fubftances,  however,  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  purifying  or  trying,  and  of  keeping 
them. 

To  obtain  fat  pure,  it  muft  be  cut  into  pieces,  and 
cleaned  from  the  interpofed  membranes  and  veffels.  It 
muft  then  be  cleanfed  from  its  gelatinous  matter  by 
wafhing  with  water,  till  the  water  comes  from  it  co- 
lourlefs  and  infipid  •,  it  is  afterwards  to  be  melted  with 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  proper  veffel  with  a  little  water  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  kept  thus  melted  till  the  water  be  entire¬ 
ly  evaporated,  which  is  known  by  the  difcontinuance 
of  the  boiling,  which  is  caufed  by  the  water  only,  and 
which  lads  till  not  a  drop  of  it  remains  ;  yet  it  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  fixes;  then 
it  is  exceedingly  white,  fufficiently  pure  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  pharmacy  or  chemical  examination. 

Fat  thus  purified  has  very  little  tafte,  and  a  weak, 
but  peculiar  fmell.  For  its  analyfis  and  chemical  pro¬ 
perties,  fee  Chemistry  Index. 

One  of  the  chief  ufes  of  fat  probably  is,  to  receive 
into  its  compofition,  to  blunt  and  corredl  a  great  part 
of  the  acids  of  the  aliments  and  which  are  more  than 
are  requifite  to  the  compofition  of  the  nutritive  juice, 
or  which  nature  could  not  otherwife  expel.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  aliments 
taken  bv  healthy  animals,  above  what  is  neceffary  for 
their  nounthment  and  reprodu&ion,  the  fatter  they  be¬ 
come.  Hence  animals  which  are  caftrated,  which  are 
not  much  exercifed,  or  which  are  come  to  an  age  when 
the  lofs  and  prod Ua ion  of  the  feminal  fluid  is  lefs,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  confume  much  fucculent  ali- 
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ment,  generally  become  fatter,  and  fometimes  exceed-  Fat, 
ingly  fo.  Fata 

Although  fat  be  very  different  from  truly  animalized  Morbana- 
fubftances,  and  appears  not  eafily  convertible  into  nu- 
tritive  juices,  it  being  generally  difficult  of  digeftion, 
and  apt  to  become  rancid,  as  butter  does  in  the  fto- 
machs  of  many  perfons  ;  yet  in  certain  cafes  it  ferves 
to  the  nourifhment  and  reparation  of  the  body.  Ani¬ 
mals  certainly  become  lean,  and  live  upon  their  fat, 
when  they  have  too  little  food,  and  when  they  have 
difeafes  which  prevent  digeftion  and  the  production  of 
the  nutritive  juice  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  fatter  animals 
hold  out  longer  than  the  leaner.  The  fat  appears  to 
be  then  abforbed  by  the  veffels  defigned  for  this  ufe, 
and  to  be  transformed  into  nutritive  juice. 

Fat,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
broad.  Thus  a  (hip  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  quarter,  if  the 
truffing  in  or  tuck  of  her  quarter  be  deep- 

Fat  likew’ife  denotes  an  uncertain  meafure  of  capa¬ 
city.  Thus  a  fat  of  ifinglafs  contains  from  3^  hundred 
weight  to  4  hundred  weight  ;  a  fat  of  unbound  books, 
half  a  maund  or  four  bales  ;  of  wire,  from  20  to  25 
hundred  weight ;  and  of  yarn,  from  220  to  221 
bundles. 

Fat,  or  Vat,  is  ufed  alfo  for  feveral  utenfils  :  as,  1. 

A  great  wooden  vefftl,  employed  for  meafuring  of  malt, 
and  containing  a  quarter  or  eight  buffiels.  2.  A  large 
brewing  veffel,  uled  by  brewers  to  run  their  wort  in. 

3.  A  leaden  pan  or  veffel  for  the  making  of  fait  at 
Droitwich. 

FATA  morgana;  a  very  fingular  phenomenon, 
mentioned  by  different  philofophical  writers  and  travel¬ 
lers,  particularly  by  Brydone  and  Swinburne.  They 
inform  us  that  it  is  feen  in  the  ftraits  of  Medina,  and 
fometimes  denominated  the  cajiles  of  the  Fairij  Morgana. 

The  accounts  of  this  phenomenon  differ  confiderably  from 
each  other,  and  travellers  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the 
caufes  which  are  neceffary  for  its  production.  It  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  imagination 
of  thofe  who  have  fpoken  of  it  may  be  confidered  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  aftonifhment,  yet  the  aClual  exift- 
ence  of  fuch  a  phenomenon  admits  of  no  difpute. 

The  firft  chapter  of  Minafi,  in  his  differtation  on  the 
Fata  Morgana,  fpeaks  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  When  the  rifing  fun  {bines  from  that 
point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  450  on 
the  fea  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  bay  is  not  dillurbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the  cur¬ 
rent,  the  fpeClator  being  placed  on  an  eminence  of  the 
city,  with  his  back  to  the  fun  and  his  face  to  the  fea; 
on  a  fudden  there  appe,  r  in  the  water,  as  in  a  catoptric 
theatre,  various  multiplied  objeCls,  that  is  to  fay,  num- 
berlefs  feries  of  pilafters,  arches,  caftles  well  delineated, 
regular  columns,  lofty  towers,  fuperb  palaces,  with  bal¬ 
conies  and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  delightful 
plains  with  herbs  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  foot  and 
horfeback,  and  many  other  ftrange  images,  in  their 
natural  colours  and  proper  a£lion«,  paffing  rapidly  in 
fucceflion  along  the  furface  of  the  fea  during  the  whole 
of  the  (hort  period  of  time  while  the  above-mentioned 
caufes  remain. 

“  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  circumftances  before 
defcribtd,  the  atmofphere  be  highly  impregnated  with 
vapour  and  denfe  exhalations,  not  previoufly  difperfed  by 
the  aflion  of  the  wind  or  waves,  or  rarefied  by  the  fun, 
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it  then  happens  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  about  30  palms, 
and  nearly  down  to  the  fea,  the  obferver  will  behold  the 
feene  of  the  fame  objects  not  only  refletfed  from  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  but  likewife  in  the  air,  though  not  fo 
diftinfl  or  well  defined  as  the  former  objedlu  from  the  fea. 

“  If  the  air  be  (lightly  hazy  and  opake,  and  at  the 
fame  time  dewy  and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  then  the 
above-mentioned  objefts  will  appear  only  at  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  as  in  the  firft  cafe,  but  all  vividly  coloured, 
or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prilmatic 
colours.” 

From  this  account  of  Minafi  it  appears,  that  there 
are  three  different  fpecies  of  Fata  Morgana  ;  the  firft 
appearing  at  the  furtace  of  the  fea,  denominated  the 
Marine  Morgana ;  the  fecond  in  the  air,  called  the 
Aerial  Morgana,  and  the  third  only  at  the  furface  of 
the  fea,  or  Morgana  fringed  with  prifmatic  colours. 
The  fame  ingenious  author  attempted  to  trace  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  Morgana,  which  he  thinks  is  de¬ 
rived  from  trijlis,  and  yavon,  leetilid  officio.  This 

fplendid  fight  affe&s  all  deferiptions  ot  men  with  fuch 
joy,  that  they  run  towards  the  fea,  exclaiming  Morgana, 
Morgana!  This  etymology  ot  Minafi  may  feem  at  firft 
view  to  be  a  contradi£lion  in  terms  j  but  it  will  appear 
moil  natural,  when  we  confider  the  joy  which  the  Mor¬ 
gana  infpires,  and  the  corn fponding  forrow  or  dejection 
which  muft  be  felt  when  it  vanifties  away.  Our  author 
informs  us,  that  he  beheld  this  magnificent  appearance 
three  times,  and  would  rather  behold  it  again  than  the 
“  moft  fuuerb  theatrical  exhibition  in  the  world.” 

In  hisphyfical  and  aftronomical  remarks  on  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  he  obferves  that  the  fea  in  the  ftraits  of  Mef- 
fina  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  large  inclined  fpecu- 
lum;  that,  in  the  alternate  current  or  tide  which  flows 
and  returns  in  the  ftiaits  for  fix  hours  each  way,  and  is 
conftantly  attended  by  an  oppofite  current  along  fliore 
to  the  medium  diltance  of  about  half  a  league,  there 
are  manv  eddies  and  irregularities  at  the  time  of  the 
change  of  its  direction  ;  and  that  the  Morgana  ufually 
appears  at  this  period.  He  aferibes  the  effects  produced 
by  it  to  the  fuppofed  inclination  of  the  furface  of  the 
fea,  and  its  fubdivifion  into  different  planes  by  the  con¬ 
trary  eddies.  The  effe£fs  produced  in  the  air  he  conii- 
ders  as  the  refult  of  faline  and  other  effluvia  fufpendtd 
in  the  air.  Thefe  appearances  are  produced  by  a  calm 
fea,  and  one  or  more  ftrata  of  fuperincumbent  air  differ¬ 
ing  in  refraflive,  and  confequentlv  in  refleflive.  power, 
rather  than  from  any  confiderable  change  in  the  furface 
of  the  water,  with  the  laws  of  which  we  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  than  with  thofe  of  the  atmofphere. 

To  the  above  account  we  (hall  add  the  following, 
given  by  M.  Houel,  whofe  judgment  and  veracity  ren¬ 
der  his  authority  highly  refpeffable.  “In  fine  fummer 
days,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  there  arifes  above  the 
great  current  a  vapour,  which  acquires  a  certain  dtnfi- 
tv,  fo  as  as  to  form  in  the  atmofphere  h<  rizontal  prifm«, 
whofe  fide*  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when 
they  come  to  their  proper  degree  of  perfection,  they 
reflect  and  reprefent  fucceffively,  for  fome  time  (like  a 
moveable  mirror),  the  objects  on  the  coaft  or  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country.  They  exhibit  by  turns  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Medina,  trees,  animal*.,  m<  n,  and  mountains. 
They  are  certainly  beautiful  aerial  moving  pictures. 
There  are  fomelimes  two  or  three  prifms,  equally  per- 


feft  j  and  they  continue  in  this  date  eight  or  ten  mi¬ 
nutes.  After  this,  lome  fhining  inequalities  are  ob- 
ferved  upon  the  furface  of  the  prifm,  which  render 
confufed  to  the  eye  the  objects  which  had  been  before 
fo  accurately  delineated,  and  the  picture  vanifties.  1  he 
vapour  forms  other  combinations,  and  is  dilpeikd  in 
air.  Different  accounts  have  been  givtn  of  this  lingu¬ 
lar  appearance  j  which  for  my  part  1  attribute  to  a  bi¬ 
tumen  that  iffues  from  certain  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  and  which  is  often  feen  to  cover  a  part  ot  its 
furface  in  the  flrait  of  Mtfiina.  The  fubtile  parts  of 
the  bitumen  being  attenuated,  combined,  and  exhaled 
with  the  aqueous  globules  that  are  railed  by  the  air, 
and  formed  into  bodies  of  vapour,  give  to  this  con- 
denfed  vaDour  more  confidence  j  and  contribute,  by  their 
fmooth  and  polifhed  particles,  to  the  formation  of  a 
kind  of  aerial  cryftal,  which  receives  the  light,  reflects 
it  to  the  eye,  and  tranfmits  to  it  all  the  luminous  points 
w  hich  colour  the  objt  £ts  exhibited  in  this  phenomenon, 
and  render  them  vifible.” 

FATE  (fatum),  denotes  an  inevitable  neceflity  de¬ 
pending  upon  a  fuperior  caufe.  1  he  word  is  formed 
a  fando,  “  from  fpeaking  :”  and  primarily  implies  the 
fame  with  effatum,  viz.  a  word  or  decree  pronounced 
by  God  ;  or  a  fixed  fentence  whereby  the  Deity  has 
prtferibed  the  order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every 
perlon  what  fliall  befal  him. 

The  Greeks  called  it  upiK^pcViri,  as  it  were  a  chain  or 
nectffary  feries  of  tilings  lndifl'olubly  linked  together. 
It  is  alfo  uftd  to  exprefs  a  certain  unavoidable  defig- 
nation  of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  necefiary 
and  voluntary,  are  fwayed  and  ciiiefUd  to  their  ends. 
See  Necessity. 

In  this  laft  fenfe,  fate  is  diftinguifhed  into,  1.  Aftro-* 
logical  fate,  arifing  from  the  influence  and  pofition  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  5  which  (it  was  fuppofed)  gave  laws 
both  to  the  elements  and  mixed  bodies,  and  to  the  wills 
of  men.  2.  Stoical  fate,  defined  by  Cicero  an  order  or 
feries  of  caufes,  wherein,  caufe  being  linked  to  caufe, 
each  produces  another,  and  thus  all  things  flow  from 
one  prime  caufe.  To  this  fate  the  Stoics  lubjedt  even 
the  gods. 

Fate  is  divided  by  later  authors  into  phyfical  and  di¬ 
vine.  Phyfical  fate  is  an  order  and  feries  of  natural 
caufes  appropriated  to  their  efFeffs.  By  this  fate  it  is 
that  fire  warms,  bodies  communicate  motion  to  each 
other,  &.c.  and  the  effefls  of  it  are  all  the  events  and 
phenomena  of  nature.  2.  Divine  fate  is  what  is  more 
ufually  called  Providence.  See  Providence. 

FATES,  in  mythology.  See  Parc.*. 
FATHEMITES,  Fate  mites,  or  Fathimites, 
the  defendants  of  Mahomet  by  Fathema,  or  Fatima, 
his  daughter.  They  never  enjoyed  the  caliphate  of 
Mecca  or  Bagdad,  but  reigned  in  Barbary  and  Egypt. 
See  the  hiftory  of  thefe  couniries. 

FATHER,  a  term  of  relation  denoting  a  perfun  who 
hath  begot  a  child.  See  Parent  and  Child. 

By  the  laws  of  Romulus,  a  father  had  an  unlimited 
power  over  his  children.  Amongft  the  Lacedsetno- 
nians,  as  we  learn  from  Ariftotle’s  Politics,  the  father 
of  three  children  was  exeufed  from  the  duty  of  mount¬ 
ing  guard  for  the  fecurity  ol  the  city  ;  and  a  father  of 
four  children  was  exempted  from  every  public  bur¬ 
den.  The  Poppasan  law,  among!!  the  Romans,  granted 
many  valuable  pnvileges  to  the  fathers  of  three  chil- 
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Father  dren  ;  amongft  which  one  was,  that  he  {hould  be  ex- 
!!  cufed  from  civil  offices,  and  that  the  mother  ffiould 
*  a>^lla-  have  liberty,  in  her  father’s  lifetime,  to  make  a  will, 
and  manage  her  eftate  without  the  authority  of  tutors. 

Natural  FATHER,  is  he  who  has  illegitimate  children. 
See  Bastard  •,  and  Law  Index. 

Adoptive  FATHER,  is  he  who  takes  the  children  of 
fome  other,  and  acknowledges  them  as  bis  own.  See 
Adoption. 

Putative  FATHER,  is  he  whois  only  thereputed  orfup- 
poled  father.  Jofeph  was  putative  father  of  our  Saviour. 

FATHER-in-Iaw,  is  a  perfon  married  to  a  woman  who 
has  children  by  a  former  huffiand,  &c.  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  he  is  laid  to  be  a  father-in-law. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology  for  the  Firft  Perfon 
in  the  Trinity. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenie  on  divers 
moral  and  fpiritual  occafions.  Thus,  it  is  applied  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  as  we  fay  Adam  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  &c. 

Father,  in  church  hiflory,  is  applied  to  ancient 
authors  who  have  preferved  in  their  writings  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  church.  Thus  St  Chryfoftom,  St  Bafil, 
&c.  are  called  Greek  fathers,  and  St  Auguftine  and 
St  Ambrofe  Latin  fathers.  No  author  who  wrote 
later  than  the  12th  century  is  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Father. 

Father,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  to  the  fuperiors  of  con¬ 
vents,  to  congregations  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  to  perfons 
venerable  for  their  age  or  quality.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
right  reverend  father  in  God,  the  father  general  of 
the  Benedidtines,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
father  of'his  country,  &c. 

I A I HERLASHER,  a  fpecies  of  fiffies  belonging 
to  the  genus  cottus.  See  Cottus,  Ichthyology  In¬ 
dex. 

FATHOM,  a  long  meafure  containing  fix  feet, 
ufed  chiefly  at  fea  for  meafuring  the  length  of  cables 
and  cordage. 

FATNESS.  See  Corpulency. — It  is  obferved, 
that  for  one  fat  perfon  in  France  or  Spain,  there  are 
a  hundred  in  England  and  Holland.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  from  the  ufe  of  new  malt  liquors,  more 
than  from  the  difference  of  climates  or  degrees  of  per- 
fpiration.  Indolence  may  caufe  fatnefs  in  fome  few 
conftitutions ;  but,  in  general,  thofe  who  are  difpofed 
to  this  habit  will  be  fat  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  of  deftroying  health. 

FATUARII,  in  antiquity,  were  perfons  who,  ap¬ 
pearing  infpired,  foretold  things  to  come.  The  word 
is  formed  of  Fatua,  wife  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  infpire  women  with  the  knowledge  of  fu¬ 
turity,  as  Faunus  himfelf  did  the  men. — Fatua  had  her 
name  from  fari,  q.  d.  vaticinari,  “  to  prophefy.” 

FAVERSHAM,  a  town  of  Kent,  in  England.  See 
Feversham. 

FAVISSiE,  in  antiquity,  were,  according  to  Feftus 
and  Gellius,  cifterns  to  keep  water  in  :  but  the  faviffse 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  were  fubterraneous  cellars,  where 
the  old  ttatues,  broken  veffels,  and  other  things  ufed  in 
the  temple,  were  laid  up.  They  were  much  the  fame 
with  the  archives  and  treafun,  of  modern  churches 

FAUNA  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  She*  was 
daughter  of  Picus,  and  was  originally  called  Marica. 


Her  marriage  with  Faunus  procured  her  the  name  of  Faufta. 
Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of  Fatua  || 
and  Fatidica.  It  is  faid  that  {he  never  faw  a  man  after  Fawkes? 
her  marriage  with  Faunus,  and  that  her  uncommon  v_ 
chaftity  oecafioned  her  being  ranked  among  the  gods 
after  death.  She  is  the  lame,  according  to  fome,  as 
Bona  Mater. 

FAUNALI  A,  in  antiquity,  Roman  feafts  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was  the  fame  among 
the  Romans  with  the  Pan  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Faunalia  were  held  on  the  day  of  the  nones  of 
December;  i.  e.  on  the  fifth  day  of  that  month.  The 
principal  facrifice  was  a  roe-buck  ;  or  rather,  according 
to  Horace,  a  kid,  attended  with  libations  of  wine  and 
burning  of  incenfe.  It  was  properly  a  country  feftival, 
being  performed  in  the  fields  and  villages  with  peculiar 
joy  and  devotion.  Horace  gives  us  a  very  gay  defcrip- 
tion  thereof  in  the  1 8th  ode  of  his  third  book  ; 

- Tener  pleno  cadit  heed  us  anno  : 

Larga  nec  defunt  Veneris  foda/i 

Vina  crater ee  :  vetus  ara  mutto 

Fumat  odore. 

Struvius  in  his  Roman  kalendar  marks  the  feaft  of 
Faunus  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of  February,  which  is 
the  30th  day  of  that  month  ;  and  the  Faunalia  he 
places  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  December,  or  the  9th 
of  that  month  :  and  in  chap.  ix.  he  (hews,  that  there 
really  were  two  Faunalia  ;  the  one  in  February,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ovid,  Fall.  lib.  iv.  ver.  246,  the  other  on 
the  9th  of  December,  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the 
place  juft  cited. 

FAUNS,  (Fauni),  among  the  ancients,  were  a 
fpecies  of  demi-gods  inhabiting  the  forefts ;  called  alfo 
Sylvans  (Sylvani),  and  little  differing  from  the  Satyrs. 

They  delighted  more  particularly  in  vineyards  ;  and 
they  generally  appear  as  attendants  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
representations  of  Bacchanal  feafts  and  proceffions. — 

They  were  reprefented  as  half  men,  half  goats,  having 
the  horns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  very  flat  nofe, 
and  the  reft  human.  Though  the  Fauns  were  held  for 
demi  gods,  yet  they  were  fuppofed  to  die  after  a  long 
life.  Arnobius  ffiows  that  their  father  or  chief,  Faunus 
himfelf,  lived  only  J  20  years. 

FAUNUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Picus  who 
reigned  in  Italy  about  1300  years  before  the  Auguflan 
age.  His  bravery,  as  well  as  wifdom,  have  given  rife 
to  the  tradition  that  he  was  fon  of  Mars.  His  great 
popularity,  and  his  fondnefs  for  agriculture,  made  his 
fubjedls  revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities  after 
death.  He  was  reprefented  with  all  the  equipage  of 
the  fatyrs,  and  was  confulted  to  give  oracles. 

FAVONIUS,  amongft  the  Romans,  the  wind  which 
blew  diredtly  from  the  weft. 

FAVORINUS,  an  ancient  orator  and  philofopher 
of  Gaul,  who  flouriffied  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  taught  with  high  reputation  both  at  Athens  and 
Rome.  Many  works  are  attributed  to  him  ;  among 
the  reft,  a  Greek  mifcellaneous  hiftory  often  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

FAUSTUS.  See  Fust. 

FAWKES,  Francis,  an  ingenious  poet,  had  his 
fchool  education  at  Leeds  ;  from  whence  he  was  tranf- 
planted  to  Jefus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  in  arts.  Entering  early  into  holy  orders, 
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Fawkes  be  fettled  firft  at  Bramham  in  York  (hire,  near  the  ele- 
ii  gant  feat  of  that  name  (Mr  Lane’s),  which  he  cele- 

FealtX-  brated  in  verfe  in  1745,  in  a  4to  pamphlet  anonymous. 
His  firft  poetical  publications  were,  Gawen  Douglas’s 
Defcription  of  May  and  Winter  modernized.  Re¬ 
moving  afterwards  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon  in  Surry, 
he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  Archbiihop 
Herring,  then  reGdent  there  on  account  of  his  health, 
to  whom,  befides  other  pieces,  he  addreffed  an  ode  on 
his  recovery  in  1754,  printed  in  Mr  Dodfley’s  collec¬ 
tion.  In  confequence,  his  grace  collated  him  in  1755 
to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St  Mary  Gray  in 
Kent  j  and  Mr  Fawkes  lamented  his  patron’s  death  in 
1757  in  a  pathetic  elegy  ftyled  Aurelius ,  firft  printed 
with  his  grace’s  fcven  fermons,  in  1763-  Lie  married 
about  the  fame  time  Mifs  Purrier  of  Leeds.  In  April 
1774,  by  the  late  Dr  Plumtree’s  favour,  he  exchanged 
his  vicarage  for  the  redtory  of  Hayes.  He  was  alfo 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  princefs  dowager  of  Wales. 
He  publifhed  a  volume  of  poems  by  fubfcription  in 
8vo,  1761  ;  the  Poetical  Kalendar  1763;  and  Po¬ 
etical  Magazine  1764,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Wotyj 
Partridge  Shooting,  an  eclogue,  to  the  honourable 
Char.  Yorke,  1767,  4to ;  and  a  Family  Bible,  with 
notes,  in  4to,  a  compilation.  But  his  great  ftrength 
lay  in  tranftation,  in  which,  fince  Pope,  few  have 
equalled  him.  Witnefs  his  fragments  of  Menander 
(in  his  Poems)  ;  his  works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion, 
Mofchus,  and  Mufaeus,  1  2mo,  1760;  his  Idylliums  of 
Theocritus,  by  fubfcription,  8vo,  1767  j  and  his  Ar- 
gonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  by  fubfcription  alfo 
(a  pofthumous  publication,  completed  by  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Mr  Meen  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge),  8vo, 
1780.  He  died  Auguft  26.  1777. 

FAWN,  among  fportfmen,  a  buck  or  doe  of  the 
firft  year  5  or  the  young  one  of  the  buck’s  breed  in  its 
firft  year. 

FE,  Fo,  or  Foki,  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the 
Chinefe,  whom  they  adore  as  the  fovereign  of  heaven. 
They  reprefent  him  (hining  all  in  light,  with  bis  hands 
hid  under  his  robes,  to  (how  that  his  power  does  all 
things  invifibly.  He  has  at  his  right  hand  the  famous 
Confucius,  and  at  his  left  Lanza  or  Lanca,  chief  of  the 
fecond  feel  of  their  religion. 

FEAL,  a  provincial  terra  for  fod  or  turf. 

FEAL-Dikes,  a  cheap  fort  of  fence  common  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  built  with  feal  or  fod  dug  up  by  the  fpade  from 
v  the  furface  of  grafs  ground,  confiding  of  the  upper 
mould  rendered  tough  and  coherent  by  the  matted 
roots  of  the  grafs  thickly  interwoven  with  it.  If  only 
a  very  thin  bit  of  the  upper  furface  is  pared  off  with 
a  paring  fpade,  the  pieces  are  called  divots.  Thefe 
being  of  a  firmer  confidence,  are  more  durable  when 
built  into  dikes  than  feal,  but  much  more  expenfive 
alfo. 

FEALTY,  in  Law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  any  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  of  whom  he 
holds  his  land  :  by  this  oath  the  tenant  holds  in  the 
freed  manner,  on  account  that  all  who  have  fee  hold 
per  fid 'em  et Jiduciam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  lead. 

This  fealty,  at  the  firft  creation  of  it,  bound  the 
tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach  of  which  was  the  lofs  of 
his  fee.  It  has  been  divided  into  general  and  fpecial  : 
general,  that  which  is  to  be  performed  by  every  fub- 
je£t  to  his  prince  j  and  fpecial,  required  only  of  fuch 


as,  in  refpedt  of  their  fee,  are  tied  by  oath  to  their  Fealty 
lords.  To  all  manner  of  tenures,  except  tenancy  at  II 
will,  and  frank-almoign,  fealty  is  incident,  though  it ,  ea 
chiedy  belongs  to  copyhold  eftates  held  in  fee  and  for 
life.  The  form  of  this  oath,  by  flat.  17  Edw.  II.  is  to 
run  as  follows  :  “  I  A.  B.  will  be  to  you,  my  lord  D. 
true  and  faithful,  and  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  lands 
and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  you  ;  and  I  will  truly 
do  and  perform  the  cuftoms  and  fervices  that  1  ought 
to  do  to  you.  So  help  me  God.” 

FEAR,  one  of  the  paflions  of  the  human  mind: 

(fee  Passion).  It  is  defined,  an  apprehenfion  of  im¬ 
pending  evil,  attended  with  a  defire  of  avoiding  it. 

Fear  in  the  extreme  is  called  fright  or  terror.  See 
Fright. 

Ff.ar,  in  Scripture,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes. 

The  fear  of  God  is  either  filial  or  fervile.  T  he  filial 
fear  is  a  holy  affedlion  or  gracious  habit  in  the  foul, 
whereby  it  is  inclined  to  obey  all  God’s  command¬ 
ments,  and  to  hate  and  avoid  evil.  Slavifh  or  fervile 
fear  is  the  confequence  of  guilt  j  it  is  a  j'udicial  im- 
preffion  from  the  fad  thoughts  of  the  provoked  ma- 
jefty  of  heaven  $.  it  is  an  alarm  within  that  difturbs 
the  reft  of  a  finner.  Though  this  fear  be  in  wicked 
men,  yet  it  often  proves  preparative  to  faith  and  re¬ 
pentance. 

Fear  is  likewfile  ufed  for  the  objeEl  of  fear.  Thus  it 
is  faid,  “  the  fear  of  Ifaac,”  to  deferibe  the  God  whom 
Ifaac  feared  ;  (Gen.  xxxi.  24.),  and  in  Prov.  i.  16.  “I 
will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  $”  that  is,  the 
calamity  you  feared.  God  fays,  that  he  will  fend  his 
fear  before  his  people  5  that  is,  a  dread  wrought  by 
him,  in  order  to  terrify  and  deftroy  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan. 

Fear  ( Metus ,  Favor ,  or  Timor),  was  deified  by  the 
Pagans.  Tullus  Hoftilius  brought  the  worfhip  of  this 
deity  to  Rome.  The  Ephori  of  Sparta  eredled  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  Fear,  near  their  tribunal,  to  ftrike  an  awe  into 
thofe  who  approached  it.  Fear  was  likewife  worlhip- 
ped  at  Corinth.  The  poets  did  not  forget  this  ima¬ 
ginary  deity.  Virgil  places  her  in  the  entrance  of  hell, 
in  company  with  difeafes,  old  age,  &c.  AFn.  vi.  273. 

Ovid  places  her  in  the  retinue  of  Tifiphone  one  of  the 
furies.  Met.  iv.  483. 

FEAST,  or  Festival,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  a  ce¬ 
remony  of  feafting  and  thankfgiving.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  fefum,  which  fome  derive  a  ferian ,  ■ 

“  to  keep  holiday  others  from  the  Greek  isixu,  “  I 
feaft  or  entertain,”  of  er<«,  “  hearth,  fire.” 

Feafts,  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  great 
part  of  the  religion  of  almoft  all  nations  and  fedls ; 
witnefs  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Chri- 
ftians,  and  Mahometans. 

The  firft  feafts  among  the  Greeks  were  celebrated  in 
folemn  affemblies  of  the  whole  nation,  on  occafion  of 
their  games,  as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ifth- 
mian,  and  Nemcean  :  in  procefs  of  time  they  had  many 
others,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work. 

The  Romans  alfo  had  abundance  of  ftated  feafts  in 
honour  of  their  deities  and  heroes  ;  fuch  were  the  Sa¬ 
turnalia,  Cerealia,  Lupcrcalia,  Liberalia,  Neptunalia, 
Confualia,  Portumnalia,  Vulcanalia,  Palilia,  Divalia, 

&c.  See  Saturnalia,  &c. 

They  had  alfo  feafts  inftituted  occafionally  *,  as  Car- 

mentalia, 
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mentalia,  Quirinalia,  Terminalia,  Fleralia,  Compitalia, 
Lemuria,  Vernalia,  befide  other  moveable  and  occafional 
ones  :  as  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  ;  to  implore  their  affiftance,  or  to  appeafe  their 
wrath,  &c.  as  the  Paganalia,  Feralia,  Bacchanalia,  Am- 
barvalia,  Amburba'ia,  Suovetaurilia,  and  divers  others, 
particularly  denominated  fence  ;  as  Sementinae,  Latinse, 
&c.  See  each  of  thefe  feafts,  and  ferice  in  its  proper 
place.  The  feafts  were  divided  into  days  of  facrifice, 
and  days  of  banqueting  and  feafting  ;  days  of  games, 
and  days  of  reff  or  ferice. 

There  being  but  little  hiftory  written,  or  at  lead 
publiflied  in  thofe  days,  one  end  of  fealls  was  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  pad  occurrences. 

The  principal  feafts  of  the  Jews  were  the  feaft  of 
trumpets,  that  of  the  expiation,  of  tabernacles,  of  the 
dedication,  of  the  pa ffover,  of  pentecoft,  and  that  of 
purification.  See  Expiation,  &c. 

The  modern  Jews  have  other  feafts  marked  in  their 
kalendar,  of  modern  inflitution.  The  Mahometans, 
befides  their  weekly  feaft  or  Sabbath,  which  is  kept 
on  Friday,  have  two  foleran  feafts,  the  firft  of  which 
is  called  the  FeaJ}  of  VtBuns,  and  celebrated  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  laft  month  of  their  year  ;  and  the 
fecond  called  Bairam.  The  Chinefe  have  two  folemn 
feafts  in  the  year,  in  the  memory  of  Confucius,  be- 
iides  others  of  lefs  note  on  the  other  days  of  the 
year. 

Feafts  among  us  are  either  immoveable  or  moveable. 

Immoveable  Feajls  are  thofe  conftantly  celebrated  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  year  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are 
Chriftmas  day  or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcifion,  Epi¬ 
phany,  Candlemas  or  the  Purification,  Lady  Day  or 
the  Annunciation,  called  alfo  the  Incarnation  and  Con¬ 
ception,  All  Saints  and  all  Souls  ;  befides  the  days  of 
the  feveral  Apoftles,  St  Thomas,  St  Paul,  &c.  which 
with  us  are  feafts,  though  not  fence.  See  each  feaft 
under  its  proper  article. 

Moveable  Feajls  are  thofe  which  are  not  confined  to 
the  fame  day  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  the  principal  is 
Eafter,  -which  gives  law  to  all  the  reft,  all  of  them  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  keeping  their  proper  diftances  from  it  ; 
fuch  as  .Palm- Sunday,  Good-Friday,  Afti-Wednefday, 
Sexagefima,  Afcenfion  Day,  Pentecoft,  and  Trinity - 
Sunday.  See  Easter,  Sexacesima,  Pentecost, 
Trinity,  &c. 

The  four  feafts  which  the  Englifti  laws  take  fpecial 
notice  of  are,  the  Annunciation  of  the  bleffed  Virgin 
Mary  or  Lady  Day,  the  25th  of  March  ;  the  nativity 
of  St  John  the  Baptift,  held  on  the  24th  of  June  •,  the 
Feaft  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the  29th  of 
September  ;  and  that  of  St  Thomas  the  Apoftle,  on 
the  21  ft  of  December  on  which  quarterly  days  rent 
on  leafes  is  ufually  referved  to  be  paid  (5  and  6  Edw. 
VE  cap.  3.  3  Jac.  I.  cap.  1.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  30.). 

Befides  thefe  feaft-,  which  are  general,  and  ertjoiped 
by  the  church,  there  are  others  local  and  occnfonal, 
enjoined  by  the  magiftrate,  or  voluntarily  fet  tin  foot 
by  the  people;  fuch  are  the  days  of  thankfgiving  for 
delivery  from  wars,  plagues,  &c.  Such  alfo  arc  the 
vigils  or  wakes  in  commemoration  of  the  dedications 
of  particular  churches.  See  Vigil,  &c. 

The  prodigious  increafe  of  feaft  days  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  church  commenced  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  difcovery 
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that  was  then  made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs  and  other 
holy  men,  tor  the  commemoration  of  whom  they  were 
eftablithed.  Thefe,  inftead  of  being  fet  apart  for  pious 
exercifes,  were  abufed  in  indolence,  voluptuoulneC,  and 
criminal  practices.  Many  of  them  were  inftituted  on  a 
pagan  model,  and  perverted  to  limilar  purpofes. 

FEAST  of  Death,  or  Feajl  of  Souls,  a  folemn  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony  in  ufe  among  the  favages  of  America; 
tome  of  whom  thus  teftify  their  reipect  for  the  decealed 
every  eight  years  ;  and  others,  as  the  Huruns  and 
Iroquois,  every  ten  years. 

The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public 
order  ;  and  nothing  is  omitted,  that  it  may  be  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
neighbouring  tribes  are  invited  to  be  preftnt,  and  to 
join  in  the  lblemnity.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died 
fince  the  laft  folemn  ectafion  are  taken  out  of  their 
graves  ;  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greaieft 
diftance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  fought  for,  and 
brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  carcafes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  difintet  ment  ;  but  it  cannot  be  deferibed  in  a 
more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moil  authentic  account 
of  thofe  nations. 

“  Without  queftion  (fays  he),  the  opening  of  thefe 
tombs  difplays  one  of  the  moft  (hiking  feenes  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  this  humbling  portrait  of  human  mi- 
fery,  in  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  (lie  feems 
to  take  a  pleaiure  to  paint  herfelf  in  a  thoufand  va¬ 
rious  (Tapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcafes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  lias  attacked 
th  em.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered;  others  have  a 
fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones  ;  lome  look  as  if 
they  were  baked  and  finoked,  without  any  appearance 
of  rottennefs  ;  Come  are  juft  turning  towards  the  point 
of  putrefa&ion  ;  whilft  others  are  all  fwarming  with 
worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not  which 
ought  to  firike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  (hocking  a 
fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affe&ion  of  thefe  poor 
people  toward  their  departed  friends  :  for  nothing  de- 
ferves  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence 
and  attention  with  which  they  difeharge  this  melan¬ 
choly  duty  of  their  tendernefs  ;  gathering  up  careful¬ 
ly  even  the  (mailed  bones,  handling  the  carcafes, 
difguftful  as  they  are,  with  every  thing  loathfome, 
cleanfing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them 
upon  their  (boulders  through  tirefome  journeys  of  fe¬ 
veral  days,  without  being  difeouraged  from  the  offen- 
fivenefs  of  the  fmell,  and  without  (offering  any  other 
emotions  to  arife  than  thofe  of  regret,  for  having  loft 
perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  fo 
lamented  in  their  death. 

“  They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they 
prepare  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  during  which 
their  great  actions  are  celebrated,  and  all  the  tender 
intercourfes  which  took  place  bi tween  them  and  their 
friends  are  pioufly  called  to  mind.  The  ((rangers,  who 
have  come  foroetimes  many  hundred  miles  to  be  pre- 
fent  on  the  occafion,  join  in  the  tender  condolence  ; 
and  the  women,  by  frightful  (lirieks,  demonftrate  that 
they  are  pierced  with  the  (harped  forrovv.  Then  the 
dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the  cabins  for  the  general 
re-interment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and 

thither. 
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FralV  thither,  at  a  certain  time,  each  perfon  attended  by 
■— Y*— -  hi'  family  and  friend',  marches  in  filemn  filence,  bear¬ 
ing  the  dead  body  of  a  fon,  a  father,  or  a  brother. 
When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bodies,  or  the 
duft  of  thofe  which  were  quite  corrupted,  are  depofited 
in  the  pit  :  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  anew. 
Whatever  they  poffefs  moft  valuable  is  interred  with 
the  dead.  The  ftrangers  are  not  wanting  in  their  ge- 
nerofity,  and  confer  thofe  prefents  which  they  have 
brought  along  with  them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all 
prefent  go  down  into  the  pit,  and  evfry  one  take'  a 
little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  preferve  with 
the  moft  religious  care.  The  bodies,  ranged  in  order, 
are  covered  with  entire  new  furs,  and  over  thefe  with 
bark,  on  which  they  throw  (tones,  wood,  and  earth. 
Then  taking  their  laft  farewell,  they  return  each  to  his 
own  cabin. 

“  We  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  ceremony  the 
favages  offer,  as  prefents  to  the  dead,  whatever  they  va¬ 
lue  moft  highly.  This  cuftom,  which  i'  univerfal 
among  them,  arifes  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul.  They  believe  this  doflrine  moft 
firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  religion. 
When  the  foul  is  feparated  from  the  body  of  their  friends, 
they  conceive  that  it  ft  ill  continues  to  hover  around  it, 
and  require  and  take  delight  in  the  fame  things  with 
which  it  formerly  was  pleafed.  After  a  certain  time, 
however,  it  forfakes  ■  this  dreary  manfion,  and  departs 
far  weftward  into  the  land  of  fpirits.  They  have  even 
gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  diflindlion  between  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  other  world  ;  fome,  they  imagine,  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  who  in  their  lifetime  have  been  fortunate 
in  war,  polfefs  a  high  degree  of  happinefs,  have  a  place 
for  hunting  and  fifhing,  which  never  fails,  and  enjoy 
all  fenfual  delights,  without  labouring  hard  in  order  to 
procure  them.  The  fouls  of  thofe,  on  the  contrary, 
who  happen  to  be  conquered  or  (lain  in  war,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  miferable  after  death.” 

Feast  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  banquet,  or  a  fumptuous 
meal,  without  any  immediate  view  to  religion. 

The  ufe  of  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  arifes  hence  ; 
that  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  many  of  the  ancient 
feftivals,  both  thofe  of  the  heathens  and  the  agnprc  of 
the  Chriftians,  was  good  eating  ;  though  Mr  Huet 
choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  feJUnare,  which,  in  an 
ancient  Latin  verfion  of  Origen’s  Comment  on  Mat¬ 
thew,  fignifies  ‘f  to  feaft  Ul  veniens  illuc  Jefus  fejli- 
net ,  cum  difeipu/it  fuis. 

Social  or  civil  feafts  were  alfo  expreSed  bv  the  words 
convivium  and  compotaho  or  conccenatio.  Cicero  fays, 
that  in  the  Roman  tongue,  the  word  convivium,  which 
means  “  people  affembled  at  table,”  is  more  fignifi- 
cant  than  the  Greek  word  compolatio  or  conccenatio  : 
the  Roman,  fays  he,  expreffes  the  conjunflion  of  body 
and  mind  which  ought  to  take  place  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  the  Greek  denotes  what  relates  to  the  body 
alune. 

As  food  is  neceffiry  to  our  exiftence,  it  makes  a 
bond  of  affiliation  among  mankind.  People  at  a  feaft, 
fays  one  of  the  ancients,  feem  to  form  but  one  body, 
one  foul.  All  nations,  whether  favage  or  civilized,  have 
regarded  the  pleafure  of  the  table  as  the  occafion  of 
the  moft  agreeable  fociety.  This  fpecies  of  enjoyment 
(abftrafting  from  its  fufceptibility  of'  abufe)  makes 
but  one  family  of  all  that  it  brings  together.  It  levels 


the  diftinfhons  introduced  by  policy  or  prejudice,  and  Feafb. 
difpoles  men  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.  It  is  — — v — 
here  that  people  feel  the  equality  eilablifhed  by  nature; 
here  they  forget  the  evils  of  life  ;  they  extinguifh  their 
hatred,  and  make  their  enmities  ceafe.  For  this  reafon 
Ariftotle  confiders  as  a  breach  of  the  focial  principle 
that  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  of  eating  apart,  and 
praifes  the  convivial  repalls  eftablilhed  by  Minos  and 
Lycurgus. 

The  Perfians  generally  deliberated  on  bufinefs  at 
table,  bnt  never  determined  or  put  their  determina¬ 
tions  in  execution  except  in  the  morning  before  having 
eaten. 

When  the  Germans,  fays  Tacitus,  wanted  to  recon¬ 
cile  enemies,  to  make  alliances,  to  name  chiefs,  or  to 
treat  of  war  and  peace,  it  was  during  the  repaft  that 
they  took  counfel  ;  a  time  in  which  the  mind  is  moft 
open  to  the  imprefiions  of  fimple  truth,  or  moft  eafily 
animated  to  great  attempts.  Thefe  artlefs  people  du¬ 
ring  the  conviviality  of  the  feaft  fpoke  without  dif- 
guife.  Next  day  they  weighed  the  counfels  of  the  for¬ 
mer  evening  ;  they  deliberated  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  aifpofed  to  feign,  and  took  their  refolution 
when  they  were  leaft  liable  to  be  deceived. 

People  of  rank  among  the  Rhodians,  by  a  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  flate,  were  obliged  to  dine  daily  with 
thofe  who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  in  order  to 
deliberate  with  them  concerning  fuch  things  as  were 
neceffary  or  ufeful  for  the  country  ;  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  principal  minifters  of  the  kingdom  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  open  table  for  all  who  could  be  of  ufe  to 
the  date. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  place  where  they  fupped 
was  generally  the  veftibule,  that  a  more  retired  part  of 
the  houfe  might  not  encourage  licentioufnefs  and  dif-  - 
order.  There  were  feveral  laws  that  reftri£led  their 
meals  to  thofe  veftibules. 

When  luxury  reigned  at  Rome,  they  had  fuperb 
halls  for  their  entertainments.  Lucullus  had  many, 
each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  fome  deity  ;  and  this 
name  was  a  mark  which  indicated  to  the  fervants  the 
expence  of  the  entertainment.  The  expence  of  a  fup- 
per  in  Lucullus’s  hall  of  Apollo  amounted  to  50,000 
drachmas. 

The  hall  in  which  Nero  feafttd,  by  the  circular  mo¬ 
tion  of  its  walls  and  ceiling,  imitated  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavens,  and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  changing  at  every  courfe,  and  (howering 
down  ftowers-arhd  perfumes  on  the  guefls. 

The  Romans  did  not,  as  we  do,  ufe  but  one  table 
at  their  feafts  ;  they  had  generally  two  ;  the  firft  was 
for  the  fervices  of  animal  food,  which  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  another  introduced  with  fruits  ;  at  this 
laft  they  fung,  and  poured  out  their  libations.  The 
Greeks  and  eaftern  nations  had  the  fame  cuftom,  and 
even  the  Jews  in  their  folemn  feafts  and  at  facrifices. 

The  Homan',  in  the  time  of  Nero,  had  tables  made 
of  citron  wood  brought  from  Mauritania  ;  they  were 
varniflied  with  purple  and  gold,  and  were  raifed  on 
feet  of  carved  ivory.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  more 
precious  than  gold.  Dion  Caffius  affirms  that  Seneca 
had  5CO  of  thefe,  which  he  made  ufe  of  one  after  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  Tertullian  tells  us  that  Cicero  had  but  one. 

The  Romans  chofe  the  king  of  the  feaft  by  a  throw  of 
the  dice. 
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We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients  had 
neither  cups  nor  bowls,  but  that  they  drank  out  of 
little  horns  tipt  with  lilver  or -gold. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  the  cuflom 
of  placing  the  lights  upon  the  table  was  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced,  A  number  of  domeftics  held  the  candles  in 
their  hands  during  the  whole  time  of  the  repaft. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  a  domeftic  for  the 
purpofe  of  reading  during  their  meals  and  fealls. 
Sometimes  the  chief  of  the  family  himfelf  performed 
the  office  of  reader  $  and  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the 
emperor  Severus  often  read  while  his  family  ate.  The 
time  of  reading  was' generally  at  (upper;  and  guefts 
were  invited  to  a  reading  as  they  are  now  a-days  to 
play  cards. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  flouriffiing  times,  did  not 
profane,  according  to  their  own  expreffion,  the  ho/i- 
nefs  of  the  table  ;  but  rather  adorned  it  with  inge¬ 
nious  and  elegant  converfation  :  they  propofed  mo¬ 
ral  topics,  of  which  Plutarch  has  preferved  a  collec¬ 
tion. 

Ancient  philofophers  remark,  that  heroes  rarely  af- 
fembled  convivially  without  bringing  affairs  of  confe- 
quence  into  difcourfe,  or  deliberating  upon  thofe  that 
regarded  either  prefent  events  or  future  contingencies. 

The  Scythians,  while  at  meat,  ul'ed  to  make  the 
firings  of  their  bows  refound,  left  their  warlike  vir¬ 
tues  might  be  enfeebled  or  loft  in  this  feafon  of  plea- 
fure. 

When  Rome  was  corrupted  with  luxury,  fingers,  dan¬ 
cers,  muficians,  ftage-players,  and  people  that  told  plea- 
fant  tales,  were  brought  into  the  hall  to  amufe  the  guefts. 

Plutarch  informs  Us,  that  Caefar,  after  his  triumphs, 
treated  the  Roman  people  at  22,000  tables;  and  by 
calculation  it  would  feem  that  there  were  at  thefe 
tables  upwards  of  200,000  perfons. 

At  the  end  of  the  feaft  the  Romans  drunk  out  of  a 
-large  cup  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of 
their  miftreffes. 

Feafting  feems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight  of  the 
Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  na¬ 
tions  ;  in  which  they  indulged  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft,  .es  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity.  “  Among 
thefe  nations  (fays  an  author  who  had  carefully  ftu- 
died  the-ir  manners.)  there  is  no  public  affembly,  either 
for  civil  or  religious  purpofes,  duly  held  ;  no  birth¬ 
day,  marriage,  -or  funeral,  properly  celebrated  ;  no 
treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly  cemented,  without 
a  great  feaft.”  It  was  by  frequent  entertainments  of 
this  kind  that  the  great  men  or  chieftains  gained  the 
affections  and  rewarded  the  fervices  of  their  followers  ; 
and  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  feafts  were  fure  to  be 
moft  popular,  and  to  have  the  greateft  retinue.  Thefe 
feafts  (in  which  plenty  was  more  regarded  than  ele¬ 
gance)  lafted  commonly  feveral  days,  and  the  guefts 
feldom  retired  until  they  had  confirmed  all  the  provi- 
fions  and  exhaufted  all  the  liquors.  Athenaeus  de- 
fcribes  an  entertainment  that  was  given  by  Arcamnes, 
a  very  wealthy  prince  in  Gaul,  which  continued  a 
whole  year  without  interruption,  and  at  which  all  the 
people  of  Gaul,  and  even  all  ftrangtrs  who  paffcd 
through  that  country,  were  made  welcome.  At  thefe 
feafts  they  fometimes  confulted  about  the  moft  import¬ 
ant  affairs  of  ftate,  and  formed  refolutions  relating  to 
peace  and  war  ;  imagining  that  men  fpoke  their  -real 


fentiments  with  the  greateft  freedom,  and  were  apt  to 
form  the  boldelt  defigns,  when  their  fpirits  were  exhi¬ 
larated  with  the  plealures  of  the  table.  The  converfa¬ 
tion  at  the!e  entertainments  very  frequently  turned  on 
the  great  exploits  which  the  guefts  themfelves  or  their 
anceftors  had  performed  in  war  ;  which  fometimes  oc- 
cafiom-d  quarrels  and  even  bloodlhed.  It  was  at  a  feaft 
that  the  two  illullrious  Britilh  princes,  Cairbar  and 
Ofcar,  quarrelltd  about  their  own  bravery  and  that  of 
their  anceftors,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds,  ( OJJian , 
vol.  ii.  p.  8,  &c.). 

As  to  the  drink  ufed  at  thofe  feafts,  particularly  in 
Britain,  it  feems  probable,  that  before  the  introduction 
of  agriculture  into  the  ifland,  mead,  or  honey  diluted 
with  water,  was  the  only  ftrong  liquor  known  to  its  in¬ 
habitants,  as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient  nations  in 
the  fame  circumftances.  This  continued  to  be  a  fa¬ 
vourite  beverage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their 
pofterity" long  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
other  liquors.  The  mead- maker  was  the  eleventh  per- 
fon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
Wales,  and  took  place  of  the  phyfician.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ancient  law  of  that  principality  fhows  how  much 
this  liquor  was  efteemed  by  the  Britiffi  princes.— 
“  There  are  three  things  in  the  court  which  muft  be 
communicated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made  known 
to  any  other  perfon  :  I.  Every  fentence  of  the  judge  ; 
2.  Every  new  long;  and,  3.  Every  cafk  of  mead.” 
This  was  perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called  by  Offian 
the  joy  and  ftrength  of  (hells,  with  which  his  heroes 
tvere  fo  much  delighted. —  After  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  ale  or  beer  became  the  moft  general  drink 
of  all  the  Britiffi  nations  who  praClifed  that  art,  as  it 
had  long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  (fee  Ale).  If  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  im¬ 
ported  any  wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  fmall 
quantities  ;  that  moft  generous  liquor  being  very  little 
known  in  this  ifland  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  drinking  veffels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons, 
and  other  Celtic  nations,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  made 
of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  Caledonians  confided  of  large  (hells,  which  are  (fill 
ufed  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

The  diffies  in  which  the  meat  was  ferved  up  were 
either  of  wood  or  earthen  ware,  or  a  kind  of  bafkets 
made  of  ofiers.  Thefe  laft  were  moft  ufed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  as  they  very  much  excelled  in  the  art  of  making 
them  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  for  exportation.  The 
guefts  fat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with  a  little 
hay,  grafs,  or  the  (kin  of  fome  animal  under  them.  A 
low  table  or  ftool  was  fet  before  each  perfon,  with  the 
portion  of  meat  allotted  to  him  upon  it.  In  this  diftri- 
bution,  they  never  negleCted  to  fet  the  largeft  and 
beft  pieces  before  thofe  who  were  moft  diftinguifhed 
for  their  r.arik,  their  exploits,  or  their  riches.  Every 
gueft  took  the  meat  fet  before  him  in  his  hands,  and 
tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  beft  man¬ 
ner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  difficulty  in  feparating 
any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  hands  and  teeth,  he  made 
ufe  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay  in  a  particular  place  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  company.  Servants,  or  young 
boys  and  girls,  the  children  of  the  family,  flood  be¬ 
hind  the  guefts,  ready  to  help  them  to  drink  or  any 
thing  they  wanted. 
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As  tlie  ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled  and  very 
1  much  delighted  in  mafic,  all  their  feads  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  joys  of  long,  and  the  mufic  of  harps. 
In  the  words  of  Oflianf,  “  whenever  the  feaft  of  fhells 
is  prepared,  the  fongs  of  bards  arife.  The  voice  of 
fprightly  mirth  is  heard.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
are  ftrung.  They  fing  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the 
heaving  breads  of  love.”  Some  of  the  poems  of  that 
illudrious  Britifh  bard  appear  to  have  been  compofed 
in  order  to  be  fung  by  the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal  J 
at  the  feaft  of  Selma.  Many  of  the  fongs  of  the  bards 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  fealts  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  folemn  ftrain,  celebrating 
the  brave  actions  of  the  guefts,  or  of  the  heroes  of  other 
times  ;  but  thefe  were  fometimes  intermixed  with  more 
fprightly  and  cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth  of 
both  fexes  danced,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  bv  authors,  that  there  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  comes  near  the  Englilh  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  feafls.  Thefe  made  at  oqr  co¬ 
ronations,  inftalments,  confecrations,  &c.  tranfeend  the 
belief  of  all  foreigners;  and  yet  it  is  doubted  whether 
thofe  now  in  ufe  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers. 

William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  -was  peaceably 
fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  fent  agents  into  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  to  colleft  the  moll  admired  and  rare 
difties  for  his  table  ;  by  which  means,  fays  John  of 
Salilbury,  this  ifiand,  which  is  naturally  productive  of 
plenty  and  variety  of  provifions,  was  overflowed  with 
every  thing  that  could  inflame  a  luxurious  appetite. 
The  fame  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was  prefer.t  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment  which  laded  from  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  to  midnight ;  at  which  delicacies  were  ferved 
up,  which  had  been  brought  from  Condantinople,  Ba¬ 
bylon,  Alexandria,  Paleftine,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  Thefe  delicacies,  we  may  prefume,  were  very 
expenfive.  Thomas  Becket,  if  we  may  believe  his  bif- 
torian,  Fitz  Stephen,  gave  5I.  equivalent  to  75k  at 
prefent,  for  one  difh  of  eels.  The  fumptuous  enter¬ 
tainments  which  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  other 
countries,  gave  to  their  nobles  and  prelates,  at  the  fef- 
tivals  of  Chridmas,  Eader,  and  Whitfuntide,  in  which 
they  fp.ent  a  great  part  of  their  revenues,  contributed 
very  much  to  diffufe  a  tade  for  profufe  and  expenfive 
banqueting.  It  was  natural  for  a  proud  and  wealthy 
baron  to  imitate  in  his  own  cadle  the  entertainments 
lie  had  feen  in  the  palace  of  his  prince.  Many  of  the 
clergy  too,  both  feculars  and  regulars,  being  very  rich, 
kept  excellent  tables.  The  monks  of  St  Swithins,  at 
Wincbeder,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Henry  II. 
againd  their  abbot,  for  taking  away  three  of  the  13 
dirties  they  ufed  to  have  every  day  at  dinner.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  dill  more  luxurious:  for 
they  had  at  lead  17  dirties  every  day,  befides  a  deffert ; 
and  thefe  difhes  were  dreffed  with  fpices  and  fauces  ; 
which  excited  the  appetite  as  well  as  pleafed  the 
tade. 

Great  men  had  fome  kinds  of  provifions  at  their 
tables  that  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  When 
Henry  II.  entertained  his  own  court,  the  great  officers 
of  his  army,  with  all  the  kings  and  great  men  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  Dublin,  at  the  feaft  of  Chridmas  A.  D.  1171, 
the  Iridi  princes  and  chieftans  were  quite  adonidied 
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at  the  profufion  and  variety  of  provifions  which  they 
beheld,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by v 
Henry  to  eat  the  flelh  of  cranes,  a  kind  of  food  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accudomed.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  monuments  of  this  period,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  feveral  dilhes,  as  dellegrout,  maupigyrnun, 
karumpie,  &c.  the  compofition  of  which  is  now  un¬ 
known. 

The  coronation  fead  of  Edward  III.  cod  2835k 
1 8s.  2d.  equivalent  to  about  40,000k  of  our  money. 
At  the  indallation  of  Ralph  abbot  of  St  Augudine, 
Canterbury',  A.  D.  1309,  6000  gueds  were  entertain¬ 
ed  with  a  dinner,  confiding  of  3000  dilhes,  which 
cod  287k  5s.  equal  in  efficacy  to  4300k  in  our 
times.  “  It  would  require  a  long  treatife  (fays  Mat¬ 
thew  Paris)  to  deferibe  the  adoniihing  Iplendour,  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  feftiviiy  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Rei- 
mund  earl  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at  London, 
A.  D.  1243.  "ko  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  it,  in 
a  few  words,  above  30,000  didies  were  ferved  up  at 
the  marriage  dinner.”  The  nuptials  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  the  princefs  Margaret  of  England, 
were  folemnized  at  York,  A.  D.  1251,  with  dill  great¬ 
er  pomp  and  profufion.  “  If  I  attempted  (fays  the 
fame  bidorian)  to  difplay  all  the  grandeur  of  this  fo- 
lemnity', — the  numbers  of  the  noble  and  illudrious 
gueds, — the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  dreffes, — the 
fumptuoufnefs  of  the  feads, — the  multitudes  of  the 
mindrels,  mimicks,  and  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
amufe  and  divert  the  company,  thofe  of  my  readers 
who  were  not  prefent  would  imagine  that  I  was  im- 
pofing  upon  their  credulity.”  The  following  particular 
will  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 
The  archbiffiop  of  York  made  the  king  of  England  a 
prefent  of  60  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article  of 
provifion  for  the  marriage  fead,  and  were  all  confumed 
at  that  entertainment. 

The  marriage  fead  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen 
Jane  of  Navarre,  confided  of  fix  courfes  ;  three  of 
flelh  and  fowls,  and  three  of  fifli.  All  thefe  courfes 
were  accompanied  and  adorned  with  futtieties ,  as  they 
were  called.  Thefe  futtieties  were  figures  in  padrv,  of 
men,  women,  beads,  birds,  &c.  placed  on  the  table 
to  be  admired,  but  not  touched.  Each  figure  had  a 
label  affixed  to  it;  containing  fome  wife  or  witty  fay¬ 
ing,  fuited  to  the  occafion  of  the  fead,  which  was  the 
reafon  they  were  called  futtieties.  The  indallation  fead: 
of  George  Neville,  archbiffiop  of  York  and  chancel¬ 
lor  of  England,  exceeded  all  others  in  fplendour  and 
expence,  and  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  gueds. 
The  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  this  enormous  fead: 
from  the  following  lid  of  provifions  prepared  for  it. 
In  wheat,  quarters,  300  ;  in  ale,  tuns,  300  ;  in  wine, 
tuns,  ioo  ;  in  ipocrafle,  pipes,  1  ;  in  oxen,  104;  in 
wild  bulls,  6  ;.  in  muttons,  1000;  in  veals,  304;  in 
porkes,  304;  in  fwanns,  400 ;  in  geefe,  2000;  in 
cappons,  1000;  in  pigs,  2000;  in  plovers,  400;  in 
quailes,  1200;  in  fowls,  called  rees,  2400;  in  pea¬ 
cocks,  104  ;  in  mallards  and  teals,  4000  ;  in  cranes, 
204;  in  kids,  204;  in  chickens,  2000;  in  pigeons, 
2000  ;  in  connies,  4000  ;  in  bittors,  204  ;  in  heron- 
fliaws,  400  ;  in  pheafants,  200 ;  in  partridges,  500 ; 
in  woodcocks,  400  ;  in  curliews,  100  ;  inegrits,  1000; 
in  daggs,  bucks,  and  roes,  500  and  more  ;  in  padies 
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Feaft,  venifon,  cold,  4000 ;  in  parted  dirties  of  jellies, 

Feather.  iooo  ;  in  plain  dirties  of  jellies,  3000;  in  cold  tarts, 
'“““V”—1  baked,  4000  •,  in  cold  cuftards,  baked,  3000  •,  in  hot 
parties  of  venifon,  ijco  ;  in  hot  cuftards,  2000  ;  in 
pikes  and  breams,  308;  in  porpoifes  and  feals,  12; 
fpices,  fugared  delicates,  and  waters,  plenty.  No  turkeys 
are  mentioned  in  this  enormous  bill  of  fare,  becaul'e  they 
were  not  then  known  in  England.  Cranes,  heron- 
rtiaws,  porpoifes,  and  feals,  are  feldom  feen  at  modern 
entertainments. 

One  of  the  moft  expenlive  Angularities  attending 
the  royal  feafts  in  thofe  days  confifted  in  what  they 
called  intermeats.  Thefe  were  reprefentations  of  battles, 
fieges,  &c.  introduced  between  the  courfes  for  the 
amufement  of  the  guefts.  The  French  excelled  in 
exhibitions  of  this  kind.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
Charles  V.  of  France  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
A.  D.  1378,  the  following  intermeat  was  exhibited: 
A  (hip  with  marts,  fails,  and  rigging,  was  feen  firft : 
fhe  had  for  colours  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem : 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  accompanied 
by  feveral  knights  armed  cap-a-pee  :  the  ftiip  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  without  the  machine  which 
moved  it  being  perceptible.  Then  the  city  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem  appeared,  with  all  its  towers  lined  with  Saracens. 
The  (hip  approached  the  city  ;  the  Chriftians  landed, 
and  began  the  affault  ;  the  befieged  made,  a  good 
defence  :  feveral  fcaling  ladders  were  thrown  down  ; 
but  at  length  the  city  tvas  taken.  Intermeats  at 
ordinary  banquets  confifted  of  certain  delicate  dirties 
introduced  between  the  courfes,  and  defigned  rather 
for  gratifying  the  tafte  than  for  fatisfying  hunger. 

At  thofe  feafts,  befides  the  ordinary  drinks,  ale  and 
cyder,  there  were  great  quantities  of  wines  of  various 
kinds.  Of  thefe  laft,  the  folio  wing  lines  of  a  poet 
who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  contain  an  ample  enu¬ 
meration. 

Ye  (hall  have  rumney  and  malefpinei 
Both  ypocraffe  and  vernage  wyne  ; 

Mountreffe  and  wyne  of  Greke, 

Both  algrade  and  defpice  eke, 

Antioche  and  baftarde, 

Pyment  alfo,  and  garnarde, 

Wyne  of  Greke  and  Mufcadell, 

Both  clare,  pyment,  and  Rochell. 

Some  of  thefe  liquors,  as  ypocrafs,  pyment,  and  claret, 
were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and  fpices  of  different 
kinds,  and  in  different  proportions. 

FEATHER,  in  Phyfiology ,  a  general  name  for  the 
covering  of  birds  ;  it  being  common  to  all  the  animals 
of  this  clafs  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  at  lead;  the 
greateft  part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or  plumage. 
See  Ornithology  Index. 

Feathers  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  oftrich,  heron,  fwan,  peacock, 
goofe,  &c.  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  the  head,  filling  of 
beds,  writing  pens,  &c. 

Geefe  are  plucked  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain  five 
times  in  the  year;  and  in  cold  feafons  many  of  them  die 
by  this  barbarous  cuftom.  Thofe  feathers  that  are 
\  See  the  brought  from  Somerfetftiire  are  efteemed  the  beft,  and 
article  thofe  from  Ireland  the  worft. 
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that  fupply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Hudfon’s  Bay, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  Our  own  iflands  y 
weft  of  Scotland  breed  numbers  of  thefe  birds,  which  Feciales. 
turn  out  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  poor " v— "■ 
inhabitants.  Hudfon’s  Bay  alfo  furnifhes  very  fine 
feathers,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  goofe  kind.  The  down 
of  the  fwan  is  brought  from  Dantzic.  The  fame  place 
alfo  fends  us  great  quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the  cock 
and  hen.  The  London  poulterers  fell  a  great  quantity 
of  the  feathers  of  thofe  birds,  and  of  ducks  and  turkeys: 
thofe  of  ducks  being  a  weaker  feather,  are  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  goofe  ;  and  turkeys  feathers  are  the  worft 
of  any.  The  beft  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lay 
them  in  a  room,  in  an  expofure  to  the  fun  ;  and  when 
dried,  to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat  them  well  with 
poles  to  get  the  dirt  off. 

FEBRIFUGE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  mitigate  or  remove  a  fever. 

FEBRUARY,  in  Chronology ,  the  fecond  month  of 
Numa’s  year,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  god 
Neptune.  This  month  is  not  found  in  the  kalendar  of 
Romulus,  but  was  added  to  the  year  by  Numa.  It  had 
its  name  from  Februa,  Februuca ,  or  Februa/is,  all  names 
of  Juno,  who  prefided  over  the  purifications  of  women  ; 
and  in  this  month  the  Lupercalia  were  held  in  honour 
of  Juno,  and  women  were  purified  by  the  priefts  of  Pan 
Lyceus  at  that  feltival.  See  Lupercalia. 

February,  in  a  common  year,  confifts  only  of  28 
days;  but  in  the  biffextile  year  it  has  29,  on  account  of 
the  intercalary  day  added  that  year. 

FECIALES,  or  Foeciales,  an  order  of  priefts  or 
officers,  confiding  of  20  perfons,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  appointed  to  proclaim  war,  negotiate  peace, 

&c. 

Feftus  derives  the  word  from  ferio ,  “  I  ftrike  ;”  as 
ferire  fadus  fignifies  “  to  conclude  a  treaty  ;”  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  inftead  of  feciales ,  he  would  have  it  written 
feriales.  Others  derive  it  from  fcedus,  which  was  an¬ 
ciently  written  fedus  ;  or  from  fdes,  “  faith.”  Others 
from  facio ,  feci ,  “  I  make,”  &e.  becaufe  they  made 
war  and  peace.  Voftius  choofes  to  derive  it  from 
fatu,  of  the  verb  fari,  “  to  fpeak” :  in  which  fenfe 
the  feciales  (hould  be  the  fame  with  oratores ;  which 
fentiment  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Varro, 
who  fays  they  were  called  indifferently  feciales  and 
oratores. 

The  feciales  were  a  fort  of  heralds,  who,  when  the 
Romans  had  any  difpute  with  their  neighbours,  were 
fent  firft  to  demand  the  thing  intended  to  be  nfurped, 
or  require  fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  alleged  to  be  done. 

If  an  anfwer  was  not  returned  by  them  that  was  fatis- 
faCtory  to  the  people  and  the  fenate,  they  were  defpatch- 
ed  again  to  declare  war,  and  the  like  in  treating  for 
peace  ;  the  feciales  being  the  only  perfons  appointed  to 
negotiate  between  the  fenate,  &c.  and  the  enemy. 

Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Numa,  and  Halicarnaffeus 
(lib.  ii.),  obferves,  that  they  were  firft  inftituted  by 
that  prince.  The  latter  adds,  that  they  were  firft  cho- 
fen  out  of  the  beft  families  in  Rome  ;  that  their  office, 
which  was  reputed  a  fort  of  facerdotium,  or  priefthood, 
only  ended  with  their  life  ;  that  their  perfons  were  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable,  as  thofe  of  other  priefts;  that  they 
were  even  charged  to  fee  the  republic  did  not  declare 
war  unjuftly  ;  that  they  were  to  receive  the  complaints 
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Feciales  and  re  tn  on  ft  ranees  of  nations  who  pretended  to  have 
II  been  any  way  injured  by  the  Romans  ;  that  if  thofe 
complaints  were  found  juft,  they  were  to  feize  the  cri¬ 
minals,  and  deliver  them  up  to  thofe  they  had  offended  ; 
that  they  were  inverted  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  ambaffadors  ;  that  they  concluded  treaties  of  peace 
and  alliance,  and  took  care  they  were  executed  ;  and, 
laflly,  abolilhed  them,  if  they  were  found  not  to  be 
equitable.  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  afcribes  their  infti- 
tution  to  Ancus  Martiu«,  in  the  year  of  Rome  114. — 
Varro  affures  us,  that  in  his  time  moft  of  thefe  func¬ 
tions  of  the  feciales  were  fet  afide  ;  though  Plutarch 
obferves,  that  they  had  ftill  fome  authority  in  his 
time. 

The  feciales  were  crowned  with  verbena ,  “  vervain,” 
when  they  went  to  declare  war.  Their  head  was 
covered  with  a  veil,  over  which  the  crown  was  applied. 
In  this  equipage  they  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
new  enemy’s  country,  and  threw  a  bloody  dart  or 
javelin  into  the  ground  within  the  fame.  In  Livy  and 
other  ancient  authors  we  have  the  formula  ufed  in  fuch 
declarations. 

FECUNDITY,  the  fame  with  Fertility. 

FEE,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  complete  feudal  propertv. 
Hence,  where  the  bare  liferent  of  any  feudal  fubjeCt 
is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  A,  and  the  abfolute 
property  to  B,  that  meaning  is  expreffed  thus  ;  “  to 
A  in  liferent,  and  to  B  in  fee.”  See  Law,  N°  Ixix. 
'clxiv. 

Fees  are  commonly  divided  into  abfolute,  otherwife 
ealled  fees-fimple  ;  and  limited ,  one  fpecies  of  which 
we  ufually  call  fee-tail. 

I.  Tenant  in  fee-fimple  (or  as  he  is  frequently  ftyled, 
tenant  in  fee),  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tenements,  or  he¬ 
reditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  ; 
generally,  abfolutely  and  (imply  ;  without  mention¬ 
ing  what  heirs,  but  referring  that  to  his  own  pleafure, 
or  to  the  difpofition  of  the  law.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  word  fee  ( feodum )  is  the  fame  with  that  of  feud  or 
\SeeFeodn/fef  f ,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  it  is  taken  in  contradi- 
Sjrftem.  ftindtion  to  allodium  ;  which  latter  the  writers  on  this 
fubjeCt  define  to  be  every  man’s  own  land,  which  he 
poffeffeth  merely  in  his  own  right,  without  owing  any 
rent  or  fervice  to  any  fuperior.  This  is  property  in  its 
higheft  degree ;  and  the  owner  thereof  hath  abfolutum 
et  direBum  dominium ,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  be  feized 
thereof  abfolutely  in  dominico  fuo,  in  his  own  demefne. 
Bnt  feodum  or  fee,  is  that  which  is  held  of  fome  fupe¬ 
rior,  on  condition  of  rendering  him  fervice;  in  which 
fuperior  the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  refides.  And 
therefore  Sir  Henry  Spelman  defines  a  feud  or  fee  to 
be,  The  right  which  the  vaffal  or  tenant  hath  in  lands 
to  ufe  the  fame  and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  rendering  to  the  lord  his  due  fervices ; 
the  mere  allodial  property  of  the  foil  always  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  lord.  This  allodial  property  no  fubjeCt  in 
Britain  has  ;  it  being  a  received  and  now  undeniable 
principle  in  the  law,  that  all  the  lands  are  holden  me¬ 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  king.  The  king  there¬ 
fore  only  hath  abfolutum  et  direBum  dominium ;  but  all 
fubje&s  lands  are  in  the  nature  of  feodum  or  fee,  whe¬ 
ther  derived  to  them  by  defcent  from  their  anceftors, 
or  purchafed  for  a  valuable  confideratior%  ;  for  they  can¬ 
not  come  to  any  man  by  either  of  thofe  ways,  unlefs 
accompanied  with  thofe  feodal  clogs  which  were  laid 
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upon  the  firft  feudatory  when  it  was  originally  granted. 
A  fubjefl  therefore  hath  only  the  ufufrucf,  and  not  the  *“ 
abfolute  property,  of  the  foil  ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
expreffes  it,  he  hath  dominium  utile,  but  not  dominium 
direBum.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  moft  folemn  ads 
of  law,  we  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  and  higheft  eftate  that 
any  fubjeCt  can  have,  by  thefe  words,  “  he  is  feifed 
thereof  in  his  demefne,  as  of  fee.”  It  is  a  man’s  de- 
roefne,  dominium,  or  property,  fince  it  belongs  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  :  yet  this  dominium ,  property, 
or  demefne,  is  ftriftly  not  abfoh'tc  or  allodial,  but 
qualified  or  feodal  :  it  is  of  his  demefne,  as  of  fee  ;  that 
is,  it  is  not  purely  and  (imply  his  own,  fince  it  is  held 
of  a  fuperior  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  re- 
fides. 

This  is  the  primary  fenfe  and  acceptation  of  the 
word  fee.  But  (as  Sir  Martin  Wright  very  juftly  ob¬ 
ferves)  the  doCtrine,  “  that  all  lands  are  holden ,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  fo  many  ages  a  fixed  and  undeniable  axiom, 
the  Englifti  lawyers  do  very  rarely  (of  late  years  efpe- 
cially)  ufe  the  word  fee  in  this  its  primary  original 
fenfe,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  allodium  or  abfolute  pro¬ 
perty,  with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  but  gene¬ 
rally  ufe  it  to  exprefs  the  continuance  or  quantity  of 
eftate.  A  fee  therefore,  in  general,  fignifies  an  eftate 
of  inheritance  ;  being  the  higheft  and  moft  extenfive 
intereft  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud  :  and  when  the 
term  is  ufed  (imply,  without  any  other  adjundl,  or  has 
the  adjundl  of fmple  annexed  to  it  (as,  a  fee,  or  a  fee- 
fimple),  it  is  ufed  in  contradiftindlion  to  a  fee-condi¬ 
tional  at  the  common  law,  or  a  fee  tail  by  the  ftatute  ; 
importing  an  abfolute  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condi¬ 
tion,  limitation,  or  reftrictions  to  particular  heirs,  but 
defcendible  to  the  heirs-general,  whether  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  lineal,  or  collateral.  And  in  no  other  fenfe  than 
this  is  the  king  faid  to  be  feifed  in  fee,  he  being  the 
feudatory  of  no  man. 

Taking  therefore  fee  in  this  its  fecondary  fenfe,  as  a 
ftate  of  inheritance,  it  is  applicable  to,  and  may  be  had 
in,  any  kind  of  hereditaments  either  corporeal  or  incor¬ 
poreal.  But  there  is  this  diftindtion  between  the  two 
fpecies  of  hereditaments;  that  of  a  corporeal  inheri¬ 
tance  a  man  (hall  be  faid  to  be  feifed  in  his  demefne,  as 
of  fee  ;  of  an  incorporeal  one  he  (hall  only  be  faid  to  be 
feifed  as  of  fee,  and  not  in  his  demefne.  For  as  incor¬ 
poreal  hereditaments  are  in  their  nature  collateral  to, 
and  iffue  out  of,  lands  and  houfes,  their  owner  hath  no 
property,  dominium,  or  demefne,  in  the  thing  itfelf,  but 
hath  only  fomething  derived  out  of  it  ;  refembling  the 
fervitutes ,  or  fervices,  of  the  civil  law.  The  dominium, 
or  property,  is  frequently  in  one  man,  while  the  ap¬ 
pendage  or  fervice  is  in  another.  Thus  Gaius  may  be 
feifed  as  of  fee,  of  a  way  going  over  the  land,  of  which 
Titius  is  feifed  in  his  demefne  as  of  fee. 

The  fee-fimple  or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements 
is  generally  veiled  and  refides  in  fome  perfon  or  other  ; 
though  divers  inferior  eftates  may  be  carved  out  of  it. 
As  if  one  grants  a  leafe  for  21  years,  or  for  one  or  two 
lives,  the  fee-fimple  remains  verted  in  him  and  his  heirs ; 
and  after  the  determination  of  thofe  years  or  lives,  the 
land  reverts  to  the  granter  or  his  heirs,  who  (hall  hold 
it  again  in  fee-fimple.  Yet  fornetimes  the  fee  may  be 
in  abeyance,  that  is  (as  the  word  fignifies)  in  expecta¬ 
tion,  remembrance,  and  contemplation  in  law  ;  there 
being  no  perfon  in  rffe ,  in  whom  it  can  veil  and  abide, 
4  E  2  though 
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Fee.  though  the  law  confiders  it  as  always  potentially  exift- 
""v '  ing,  and  ready  to  veld  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears. 
Thus,  in  a  grant  to  John  for  life,  and  afterwards  to 
the  heirs  of  Richard,  the  inheritance  is  plainly  neither 
granted  to  John  nor  Richard,  nor  can  it  veil  in  the  heirs 
of  Richard  till  his  death,  ncim  nemo  efc  lucres  viventis : 
it  remains  therefore  in  waiting,  or  abeyance,  during  the 
life  of  Richard.  This  is  likewife  always  the  cafe  of  a 
parfon  of  a  church,  who  hath  only  an  eflate  therein 
for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  the  inheritance  remains  in 
abeyance.  And  not  only  the  fee,  but  the  freehold  al- 
fo,  may  be  in  abeyance  ;  as,  when  a  parfon  dies,  the 
freehold  of  his  glebe  is  in  abeyance  until  a  fucceffor  be 
named,  and  then  it  veils  in  the  fucceffor. 

The  word  heirs  is  neceffary  in  the  grant  or  donation, 
in  order  to  make  a  fee  or  inheritance.  For  if  land  be 
given  to  a  man  for  ever,  or  to  him  and  his  affigns  for 
ever,  this  veils  in  him  but  an  eltate  for  life.  This  very 
great  nicety  about  the  infertion  of  the  word  heirs  in  all 
feoffments  and  grants,  in  order  to  veil  a  fee,  is  plainly 
a  relick  of  the  feodal  Itridtnefs  :  by  which  it  was  requir¬ 
ed,  that  the  form  of  the  donation  fhould  be  punctually 
purfued  :  or  that,  as  Craig  expreffes  it,  in  the  words  of 
Baldus,  donationes  fint  Jlricli  juris ,  rte  quis  plus  donajfe 
preefumatur  quam  in  doncitione  exprejferit.  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  perfonal  abilities  of  the  donee  were  original¬ 
ly  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  the  gift,  the 
donee’s  eltate  in  the  land  extended  only  to  his  own  per- 
fon,  and  fubfifted  no  longer  than  his  life  ;  unlefs  the 
donor,  by  an  exprefs  provilion  in  the  grant,  gave  it 
a  longer  continuance,  and  extended  it  alfo  to  bis 
heirs.  Rut  this  rule  is  now  foftened  by  many  excep¬ 
tions. 

For,  1.  It  does  not  extend  to  devifes  by  will  5  in 
which,  as  they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the 
feodal  rigour  was  apace  wearing  out,  a  more  liberal 
conffrudtion  is  allowed  :  and  therefore  by  a  devife  to  a 
man  for  ever,  or  to  one  and  his  alligns  for  ever,  or  to 
one  in  fee-limple,  the  devifee  hath  an  eltate  of  inherit¬ 
ance  5  for  the  intention  of  the  devifor  is  fufficiently 
plain  from  the  words  of  perpetuity  annexed,  though  he 
hath  omitted  the  legal  words  of  inheritance.  Rut  if 
the  devife  be  to  a  man  and  his  affigns,  without  an¬ 
nexing  words  of  perpetuity,  there  the  devifee  lhall 
take  only  an  eltate  for  life  5  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  devifor  intended  any  more.  2.  Neither  does  this 
rule  extend  to  fines  or  recoveries,  confidered  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  conveyance  ;  for  thereby  an  eltate  in  fee  paffes 
by  aft  and  operation  of  law  Without  the  word  heirs: 
as  it  does  alfo  for  particular  reafons,  by  certain  other 
methods  of  conveyance,  which  have  relation  to  a  for¬ 
mer  grant  or  eltate,  wherein  the  word  heirs  was  ex- 
preffed.  3.  In  creations  of  nobility  by  writ,  the  peer 
fo  created  hath  an  inheritance  in  his  title,  without  ex- 
pre fling  the  word  heirs;  for  they  are  implied  in  the 
creation,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  fpecially  provided  :  but 
in  creations  by  patent,  which  are  JlriEh  juris ,  the  word 
heirs  mult  be  inferted,  otherwife  there  is  no  inherit¬ 
ance.  4.  In  grants  of  lands  to  foie  corporations  and 
their  fucceffors,  the  word  fucceffors  fupplies  the  place 
of  heirs;  for  as  heirs  take  from  the  anceltor,  fo  doth 
the  fucceffor  from  the  predeceffor.  Nay,  in  a  grant 
to  a  bilhop,  or  other  foie  fpiritual  corporation,  in 
frankalmoign,  the  word  frankalmoign  fupplies  the  place 
of fuccejfors  (as  the  word  fucceffors  fupplies  the  place  of 


heirs )  ex  vi  termini  ;  and  in  all  thefe  cafes  a  fee-limple  Fee. 
veils  in  fuch  foie  corporation.  Eut,  in  a  grant  of  lands  — y— 

to  a  corporation  aggregate,  the  word  fucceffors  is  not 
neceffary,  though  ufually  inferted  :  for,  albeit  fuch  Am¬ 
ple  grant  be  llridtly  only  an  eltate  for  life,  yet  as  that 
corporation  never  dies,  fuch  eltate  for  life  is  perpetual, 
or  equivalent  to  a  fee-fimple,  and  therefore  the  law  al¬ 
lows  it  to  be  one.  Laltly,  In  the  cafe  of  the  king,  a 
fee-fimple  will  veil  in  him,  without  the  words  heirs  or 
fuccejfors  in  the  grant ;  partly  from  prerogative  royal, 
and  partly  from  a  reafon  fimilar  to  the  lalt,  becaufe  the 
king,  in  judgment  of  law,  never  dies.  But  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  is,  that  the  word  heirs  is  neceffary  to  create  an 
eltate  of  inheritance. 

II.  We  are  next  to  confider  limited  fees,  or  fuch 
eftates  of  inheritance  as  are  clogged  and  confined  with 
conditions  or  qualifications  of  any  fort.  And  thefe.  we 
may  divide  into  two  forts:  1.  ^ualifed  or  hafe  fees  j 
and,  2.  Fees  conditional ,  fo  called  at  the  common  law^ 
and  afterwards  fees-/&(/,  in  confequence  of  the  ftatute 
de  donis, 

1.  A  ease  or  qualified  fee,  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  a 
qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  and  which  mull  be  de¬ 
termined  whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at 
an  end.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
tenants  in  the  manor  of  Dale  ;  in  this  mltance,  when¬ 
ever  the  heirs  of  A  ceafe  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor, 
the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  So,  when  Henry  VI. 
granted  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  the  manor  of  King- 
lion  Lille  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the 
faid  manor,  Ihould  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  title 
of  Barons  of  Life ;  here  John  Talbot  had  a  bafe  or  qua¬ 
lified  fee  in  that  dignity  ;  and  the  inftant  he  or  his 
heirs  quitted  the  feigniorv  of  this  manor,  the  dignity 
was  at  an  end.  This  eltate  is  a  fee,  becaufe  by  poffi- 
bility  it  may  endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs-, 
yet  as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of 
collateral  circumltances,  which  qualify  and  debafe  the 
purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  qualified  or  bafe 
fee. 

2.  As  to  ites-conditional,  or  fee-/rnY,  fee  the  article 
Tail. 

Fee  alfo  fignifies  a  certain  allowance  to  phyficians, 
barrilters,  attorneys,  and  other  officers,  as  a  reward  for 
their  pains  and  labour. 

If  a  perfon  refufe  to  pay  an  officer  his  due  fees,  the 
court  will  grant  an  attachment  againft  him,  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  till  the  fees  are  paid  and  an  attorney  may 
bring  an  adtion  of  the  cafe  for  his  fees  againft  the  cli¬ 
ent  that  retained  him  in  his  caufe. 

Fee  alfo  denotes  a  fettled  perquifite  of  public  officers, 
payable  by  thofe  who  employ  them. 

The  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  are 
exprefsly  mentioned  in  a  fchedulc,  or  table,  which  is 
hung  up  in  public  view  in  the  faid  office,  and  in  all  other 
places  where  the  faid  fees  are  to  be  paid  or  received. 

And  if  any  officer  lhall  offend,  by  adting  contrary  to 
the  regulations  therein  contained,  he  (hall  forfeit  his 
office  and  place,  and  be  for  ever  after  incapable  of  any 
office  in  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  other  public  offices  have  likewife.  their  fettled 
fees,  for  the  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs  tranfadled  in 
them. 

Fee  j Farm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without  homage,  feal¬ 
ty,  or  other  fervice,  except  that  mentioned  in  the  feoff¬ 
ment  j 
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Fee  ment ;  which  is  ufually  the  full  rent,  or  at  leaft  a  fourth 
I)  part  of  it. 

Felling.  The  nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  if  the  rent  be  be- 
hind,  and  unpaid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and 
his  heirs  may  have  an  aflion  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

FEELERS,  in  Natural  Hi/lonj ,  a  name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  horns  of  insects. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external  fenfes,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  folid,  hard,  foft,  rough, 
hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qualities.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

FEET.  See  Foot. 

FEET-Bearer ,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  courts  of 
the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welfh  kings.  He  was 
a  young  gentleman  whofe  duty  it  was  to  fit  on  thefloqr, 
with  his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the  king’s 
feet  in  his  bofom  all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to  keep 
I  Legtt  them  warm  and  comfortable  f :  a  piece  of  Hate  and 
JVallicee,  luxury  unknown  in  modern  times. 

£•  5s*  FEINT,  in  fencing,  a  (how  of  making  a  thruft  at 

one  part,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  that  you  may 
really  ftrike  him  in  another. 

A  fimple  feint  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  wrift,  without 
Itirring  the  foot. 

FELAPTON,  in  Logic ,  one  of  the  fix  firft  modes 
of  the  third  figure  of  fyllogifms  j  whereof  the  firfl  pro- 
pofition  is  an  u.niverfal  negative,  the  fecond  an  univer- 
fal  affirmative,  and  the  third  a  particular  negative. 

FELIBIEN,  Andre,  was  born  at  Chartres  in 
1619,  and  went  fecvetary  under  the  Marquis  de  Fonte- 
nay  Mareuil  ambaifador  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  1647. 
On  his  return,  M.  Colbert  procured  him  the  place  of 
hifloriographer  to  the  king,  fuperintendant  of  his  build¬ 
ings,  and  of  the  arts  and  manufaflures  in  France.  He 
became  afterwards  deputy  comptroller  general  of  the 
bridges  and  dykes  in  that  kingdom  5  and  died  in  1695. 
He  wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  the  fine  arts  :  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  “  Dialogues  on  the  Lives  and 
Works  of  the  mod  eminent  Painter*.” 

FELICITAS,  (Felicity,  or  Hoppinefs),  was  dei¬ 
fied  by  the  ancient  Pagans.  Lucullus  built  a  temple 
to  her.  She  had  another  ere6fed  by  Lepidus.  The 
Greeks  paid  divine  worfiiip  to  Macaria ,  daughter  of 
Hercules,  the  fame  with  Fe/icilas.  This  deity  is  often 
piifturcd  upon  medals,  and  generally  with  a  cornucopias 
in  one  hand,  and  a  caduceus  in  the  other.  The  infcrip- 
tions  are,  Felicilas  Tcmporum,  Fe/icilas  AuguJH ,  Fc/ici - 
las  Publica,  &c. 

FELIS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  ferae,  and  clafs  mammalia.  See  Mammalia 
Index. 

FELLING  of  Timber. — Many  circumflances  are 
well  known  and  conflantiy  obferved  in  the  felling  of 
timber  for  building,  which,  though  to  a  hafty  obfeiver 
they  might  appear  trifling,  yet  prove,  on  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  One  thing  ob¬ 
ferved  by  M.  de  Buffon,  which  very  greatly  increafes 
the  folidity  and  flrength  of  timber,  is,  that  the  trees 
intended  to  be  felled  for  ftrvice  lhould  firft  be  dripped 
of  their  bark,  and  fuffertd  to  (land  and  die  upon  the 
fpot  before  the  cutting.  The  fappy  part  or  bit  a  of 
the  cak  becomes  by  this  means  as  hard  and  firm  as 
the  heart }  and  the  real  flrength  and  denfity  of  the 


wood  has  been  proved,  by  many  experiments,  to  be  Felling 
greatly  increafed  by  it  :  nor  is  this  a  praflice  of  any  || 
detriment  to  the  proprietor,  fince  the  remaining  flumps  Felony- 
of  thefe  trees  fend  up  their  young  (hoots  as  vigoroufly  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  their  natural  condition. 

When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  fkilful  difbranching  of 
fuch  limbs  as  may  endanger  it  in  its  fall :  many  trees  are 
utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  a  previous  care  of  this  kind. 

In  arms  of  timber  that  are  very  great,  it  is  always  ne- 
ceffary-to  chop  or  fink  in  them  clofe  to  the  bole,  and 
then  meeting  it  with  downright  ftrokes,  it  will  be  fe¬ 
vered  from  the  tree  without  fplitting.  In  felling  the 
tree,  take  care  always  to  cut  it  as  clofe  to  the  ground 
as  poflible,  unlefs  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up  :  and 
the  doing  this  is  of  advantage  both  to  the  timber  and 
to  the  wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued,  if  it 
be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  flocks. 

FELLOWSHIP,  Company,  or  Diflributive  Pro¬ 
portion ,  in  Arithmetic.  See  Arithmetic. 

FELO  DE  SE,  in  Law,  a  perfon  that  lays  deliberate¬ 
ly  violent  hands  on  himfelf,  and  is  the  occafion  of  his 
untimely  death,  whether  by  hanging,  drowning,  dab¬ 
bing,  (hooting,  or  any  other  way. 

FELON,  in  Law,  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony.  See 
Felony. 

FELONY,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  law, 
corr.prifes  every  fpecies  of  crime,  which  occafions  at 
common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This 
moft  frequently  happens  in  thofe  crimes  for  which  a 
capital  punifhment  either  is  or  was  to  be  inflicted  :  for 
thofe  felonies  that  are  called  clergyable,  or  to  which  the 
benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were  anciently  punifhed  with 
death  in  all  lay  or  unlearned  offenders  ;  though  now, 
by  the  ftatute  law,  that •  punifhment  is  for  the  firft 
offence  univerfally  remitted.  Treafcn  itfelf,  fays  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  was  anciently  comprifed  under  the  name 
of  felony  ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  fpeaking 
of  fome  dubious  crimes,  direds  a  reference  to  parliament  j 
that  it  may  be  there  adjudged,  “  whether  they  be 
treafon  or  other  felony.”  All  treafons,  therefore,  ftrift- 
ly  fpeaking,  are  felonies  ;  though  all  felonies  are  not 
treafon.  And  to  this  alfo  we  may  add,  that  all  offences, 
now  capital,  are  in  fome  degree  or  other  felony  ;  but 
this  fs  likewife  the  cafe  with  fome  other  offences,  which 
are  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  as  fuicide,  where  the 
party  is  already  dead  j  homicide  by  chance-medley,  or 
in  felf-defence  ;  and  petit-larceny,  or  pilfering  ;  all 
which  are  (ftriftly  fpeaking)  felonies,  as  they  fubjeil 
the  committers  of  them  to  forfeitures.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  only  adequate  definition  of  felony  fteras 
to  be  that  which  is  before  laid  down  ;  viz.  an  offence 
which  occafions  a  total  forfeiture  of  cither  lands  or  goods, 
or  both,  at  the  common  law  ;  and  to  which  capital  or 
other  punifhment  may  be  fuperadded,  according  to  the 
degree  of  guilt. 

'To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther  :  The  word 
felony,  or  fe/onia,  is  of  undoubted  fcodnl  original,  being 
frequently  t»  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  feuds,  &c. 
but  the  derivation  of  it  has  much  puzzled  the  juridical 
lexicographers,  Prataeus,  Calvinus,  and  the  reft  :  fome 
deriving  it  from  the  Greek,  “  an  importer  or  de¬ 

ceiver  j”  others  from  the  L.-aX\w,  folio,  fefclli,  to  counte¬ 
nance 
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Felony,  nance  which  they  would  have  it  called  fellonia.  Sir  Ed- 
■*— y— "■*'  ward  Coke,  as  his  manner  is,  has  given  us  a  ftillftranger 
etymology  ;  that  it  is  crimen  animo  felleo  perpctratum, 
“  with  a  bitter  or  gallith  inclination.”  But  all  of  them 
agree  in  the  defcription,  that  it  is  fuch  a  crime  as 
works  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender’s  lands  or  goods. 
And  this  gives  great  probability  to  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man’s  Teutonic  or  German  derivation  of  it :  in  which 
language,  indeed,  as  the  word  is  clearly  of  feodal  ori¬ 
ginal,  we  ought  rather  to  look  for  its  fignification,  than 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Fe-lon  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  is  derived  from  two  northern  words  :  FEE, 
which  figniSes  (we  well  know)  the  fief,  feud,  or  bene¬ 
ficiary  eftate  ;  and  LON,  which  fignifies  price  or  value. 
Felony  is  therefore  the  fame  as  pretium  feudi ,  the  con- 
fideration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief;  as  we 
fay  in  common  fpeech,  fuch  an  aft  is  as  much  as 
your  life  or  eftate  is  worth.  In  this  fenfe  it  will 
clearly  fignify  the  feodal  forfeiture,  or  aft  by  which  an 
eftate  is  forfeited,  or  efcheats  to  the  lord. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  in  this 
fenfe  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  that  the  feodal  writers 
conftantly  ufe  it.  For  all  thofe  afts,  whether  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  nature  or  not,  which  at  this  day  are  generally 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  eftates,  are  ftyled  felonies  in  the 
feodal  law  :  li  fcilicet,  per  quas  feudum  amittitur .”  As 
“  Ji  domino  defervire  noluent ; — -fi  per  annum  et  diem 
cejfaverit  in  petenda  mvejiitura  ; — -Ji  dominum  ejuravit , 
i.  e.  negavit  fe  a  domino  feudum  habere  ; — -Ji  a  domino  in 
jus  eumvacante ,  ter  citatus  non  comparuerit — all  thefe, 
with  many  others,  are  ftill  caufes  of  forfeiture  in  our 
copyhold  eftates,  and  were  denominated  felonies  by  the 
feodal  conftitutions.  So  likewife  injuries  of  a  more 
fubftantial  or  criminal  nature  were  denominated  felonies , 
that  is,  forfeitures  :  as  affaulting  or  beating  the  lord  ; 
vitiating  his  wife  or  daughter,  “Ji  dominum  cucurbi- 
taverit ,  i.  e.  cum  uxore  ejus  concubuerit all  thefe  are 
efteemed  felonies,  and  the  latter  is  exprefsly  fo  deno¬ 
minated,  “  f  fecerit  feloniam,  dominum  forte  cucurbi- 
tando.”  And  as  thefe  contempts  or  fmaller  offences, 
were  felonies  or  afts  of  forfeiture,  of  courfe  greater 
crimes,  as  murder  and  robbery,  fell  under  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  might  be 
guilty  of  felony,  or  forfeit  his  feignory  to  the  vaffal,  by 
the  fame  aft  as  the  vaffal  would  have  forfeited  his  feud 
to  the  lord.  “  Si  dominus  commi/it  feloniam,  per  quam 
vafallus  amitteret  feudum  ft  earn  commiferit  in  domi¬ 
num,  feudi  proprietatem  etiam  dominus  perdere  debet” 
One  inftance  given  of  this  fort  of  felony  in  the  lord  is 
beating  the  fervant  of  his  vaffal,  fo  as  that  he  lofes  his 
fervice  ;  which  feems  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  in¬ 
jury,  fo  far  as  it  refpefts  the  vaffal.  And  all  thefe  felo¬ 
nies  were  to  be  determined,  “  per  laudamentum  five  ju¬ 
dicium  parium  fuorum,”  in  the  lord’s  court ;  as  with  us 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  lands  are  prefentable  by  the 
homage  in  the  court-baron. 

Felony,  and  the  aft  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  being 
thus  fynonymous  terms  in  the  feodal  law,  we  may  eafi- 
ly  trace  the  reafon  why,  upon  the  introduftion  of  that 
law  into  England,  thofe  crimes  which  induced  fuch 
forfeiture  or  efcheat  of  lands  (and,  by  a  fmall  defleftion1 
from  the  original  fenfe,  fuch  as  induced  the  forfeiture 
of  goods  alfo)  were  denominated  felonies.  Thus  it  was 
that  fuicide,  robbery,  and  rape,  were  felonies ;  that  is, 
the  confequence  of  fuch  crimes  was  forfeiture  ;  till  by 
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long  ufe  we  began  to  fignify  by  the  term  of  felony,  Feiony 
the  aftual  crime  committed,  and  not  the  penal  confe-  (| 
quence.  And  upon  this  fyftem  only  can  we  account  Felting, 
for  the  caufe,  why  treafon  in  ancient  times  was  held  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  felony  ;  viz.  becaufe  it  induced  a  forfei¬ 
ture. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  capital  punifliment  does  by  no 
means  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  felony. 

Felony  may  be  without  inflifting  capital  punilhment 
as  in  the  cafes  inftanced  of  l’elf-murder,  excufable  ho¬ 
micide,  and  petit-larcenv  :  and  it  is  poffible  that  capi¬ 
tal  punithments  may  be  inflifted,  and  yet  the  offence 
be  no  felony;  as  in  cafe  of  herefy  by  the  common 
law,  which,  though  capital,  never  worked  any  forfei¬ 
ture  of  lands  or  goods,  an  infeparable  incident  to  fe¬ 
lony.  And  of  the  fame  nature  was  the  punifliment  of 
Handing  mute,  without  pleading  to  an  indiftment ; 
which  at  the  common  law  was  capital,  but  without  any 
forfeiture,  therefore  fuch  Handing  mute  was  no  felonv. 

In  ftiort,  the  true  criterion  of  felony  is  forfeiture  :  for, 
as  Sir  Edward  Coke  juftly  obferves,  in  all  felonies 
which  are  punifhable  with  death,  the  offender  lofis  all 
his  lands  in  fee-fimple,  and  alfo  his  goods  and  chattels  ; 
in  fuch  as  are  not  punifhable,  his  goods  and  chattels 
only. 

The  idea  of  felony  is  indeed  fo  generally  connefted 
with  that  of  capital  punifliment,  that  we  find  it  hard 
to  feparate  them  ;  and  to  this  ufage  the  interpretations 
of  the  law  do  now  conform.  And  therefore,  if  a  ftatute 
makes  any  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it 
fhall  be  punifhed  with  death,  viz.  by  hanging,  as  well 
as  with  forfeiture  :  unlefs  the  offender  prays  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  ;  which  all  felons  are  entitled  once 
to  have,  unlefs  the  fame  is  exprefsly  taken  away  by 
ftatute. 

Felonies  by  ftatute  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  this 
work  will  not  admit  of  a  proper  enumeration,  we  muff 
refer  to  the  table  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Statutes, 
where  they  are  fet  forth  in  alphabetical  order. 

FELT,  in  Commerce,  a  fort  of  fluff  deriving  all 
its  confidence  merely  from  being  fulled,  or  wrought 
with  lees  and  fize,  without  either  fpinning  or  weav¬ 
ing.  Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone  or  of  wool  and 
hair. 

FELTING,  the  method  of  working  up  hair  or  wool 
into  a  fpecies  of  cloth,  independent  of  either  fpinning 
or  weaving.  Felting  in  Britain  is  not  much  praftifed, 
excepting  in  the  manufafturing  of  hats ;  and  as  the  gene¬ 
rality  even  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  making  them, 
are  unacquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  they  aft, 
a  few  obfervations  on  the  method  of  felting,  may,  to 
fuch,  be  both  ufeful  and  agreeable. 

If  wool,  the  hair  of  a  rabbit,  hare,  beaver,  or  human 
hair,  be  examined  with  a  microfcope  of  the  greateft 
magnifying  power,  the  furface  of  each  hair  appears  per- 
feftly  fmooth,  or  if  any  inequalities  are  obferved,  they 
do  not  appear  fo  much  to  arife  from  an  irregular  furface, 
as  from  fome  peculiar  difference  in  the  colour  and  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  fubftances  examined  ;  for  if  their  image 
be  viewed  by  a  folar  microfcope,  it  terminates  in  even 
lines,  without  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  any  roughnefs.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  furfaces  of  hairs 
are  not  perfeftly  fmooth,  but  either  compofed  of  lamel 
lae  covering  each  other  from  the  root  to  the  point,  r@- 
fembling  the  feales  of  fifhesj  or  what  fome  have  deemed 
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more  probable,  of  zones  placed  over  each  other,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  ftru&ure  of  horns  ;  and  to  this  texture  hair, 
wool,  &c.  owe  their  difpoGtion  for  what  is  denominated 
felting. 

Let  a  perfon  take  hold  of  a  hair  by  the  root  with  one 
hand,  and  draw  it  between  two  fingers  of  the  other, 
from  the  root  towards  the  point,  he  will  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceive  any  fri&ion,  or  hear  any  found  ;  but  (hould  he 
hold  the  hair  by  the  point,  and  draw  it  between  his 
fingers  from  the  point  towards  the  root,  he  will  feel  a 
fenfible  oppofition  or  refiftance  which  could  not  be  felt 
before.  A  fort  of  tremulous  motion  islikewife  produced, 
which  can  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ear.  From  this  fimple 
experiment  it  is  obvious  that  the  texture  of  the  furface 
of  a  hair  is  not  the  fame  from  the  point  to  the  root,  as 
it  is  from  the  root  to  the  point.  If  a  hair  is  taken  hold 
of  by  the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  rubbed  in  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  direction,  a  progreflive  motion  is  the  refult, 
which  is  invariably  towards  the  root.  This  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  texture  or  nature  of  the  Ikin  of  the 
fingers  ;  for  if  the  hair  be  turned,  and  the  point  of  it 
placed  where  the  root  formerly  was,  the  movement  be¬ 
comes  contrary,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  ftill  direfled  to¬ 
wards  the  root. 

It  is  found  a  very  difficult  talk  to  unite  a  knot  made 
in  the  middle  of  a  hair,  on  account  of  its  extreme  thin- 
nefs  j  but  if  the  hair  is  placed  in  the  bend  of  the  hand, 
the  knot  being  in  a  line  with  the  little  finger,  and  if  the 
hair  is  grafped  by  doling  the  hand,  and  the  fill  ftruck 
feveral  times  againft  the  knee,  the  knot  h  thereby  open¬ 
ed,  bccaufe  the  afperities  of  one  end  of  the  hair  are  in  a 
contrary  diredion'to  thofe  of  the  other,  by  which  means 
each  end  of  it  recedes  a  little.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
pin  into  the  eye  thus  formed  at  the  knot,  it  is  eafily  un¬ 
tied.  Although  thefe  obfervations  have  a  direCt  refer¬ 
ence  to  long  hair ;  yet  they  are  equally  applicable  to 
wool,  turs,  and  almolt  every  fpecies  of  animal  hair.  The 
furface  of  all  thefe  confilt  of  hard  latnellee,  placed  upon 
each  other  like  tiles,  in  the  direction  from  the  root  to 
the  point. 

By  attending  to  thefe  remarks,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  contaCt  of  woollen  fluffs  is  rough  to  the  Ikin.  The 
afperities  on  the  furface  of  the  fibres  of  wool  produce  a 
difagreeable  fenfation,  by  fixing  themfelves  in  the  Ikin, 
which  can  only  be  endured  by  being  accultomed  to  feel 
it  frequently.  The  injury  done  to  wounds  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  wool,  is  not  the  refult  of  any  chemical  pro¬ 
perty,  but  is  entirely  occaGoned  by  the  afperities  of  its 
furface. 

A  hatter  feparates  the  hairs  from  each  other,  by 
flriking  the  wool  with  the  firing  of  his  bow,  caufing 
them  to  fpring  up  in  the  air,  which  fall  on  the  table 
in  every  poffible  diredion,  forming  a  layer  of  a  particular 
thicknefs,  which  is  covered  by  the  workmen  with  a 
cloth,  preffing  it  with  his  bands,  and  moving  the  hairs 
back  wards  and  forwards  in  different  direClions.  In  this 
manner  the  hairs  are  brought  againft  each  other,  and 
their  points  of  eontaCl  confiderably  multiplied,  and  the 
agitation  gives  each  hair  a  progreflive  motion  towards 
the  root,  in  confequence  of  which  the  hairs  become 
twilled  together.  As  the  mafs  becomes  compaCf,  the 
preffure  ought  to  be  increafed,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
progreflive  motion  and  twilling  of  the  hairs,  which  is 
then  performed  with  greater  difficulty. 

The  hair  defigned  for  the  manufaCluring  of  hats  is  al¬ 


ways  cut  off  with  a  Iharp  inftrument,  and  not  pulled  Felting 
out  by  the  roots,  becaufe  the  bulb  of  the  hair  which  || 
would  come  out  with  it  in  the  latter  cafe,  would  render  Feminine. 
the  end  which  was  fixed  in  the  Ikin  very  obtufe,  and  ' 
nearly  deftroy  its  difpofition  to  unite  with  the  adjacent 
hairs.  But  in  addition  to  the  tendency  of  hairs  to  move 
progreffively  towards  the  root,  they  Ihould  not  be  ftraight 
like  needles,  for  in  this  cafe  they  could  not  produce  any 
compaftnefs  in  the  fluff.  The  fibres  of  wool  having 
naturally  a  crooked  form,  that  fubftance  is  well  adapted 
to  the  operation  of  felting.  The  hair  of  beavers,  rabbits, 
bares,  8tc.  being  ftraight,  it  cannot  be  employed  in 
felting  by  itfelf,  till  it  has  been  fubjefted  to  a  previous 
preparation,  viz.  rubbing  and  combing  on  the  Ikin,  the 
brulh  being  dipped  in  a  folution  of  mercury  in  nitric 
acid.  This  Jubilance,  by  ailing  only  on  one  fide  of  the 
hairs,  gives  them  the  difpofition  to  felting  which  is  na¬ 
tural  to  wool. 

When  it  is  not  intended  that  the  hairs  (hall  enter  in¬ 
to  the  body  of  the  mafs,  but  ferve  only  as  an  external 
coating,  which  is  fometimes  given  to  the  outer  furface 
of  hats,  the  operation  with  the  nitric  acid  need  not  be 
performed.  They  mull  be  uniformly  fpread  upon  the 
furface  to  which  the  coating  is  to  be  applied,  and  being 
covered  with  a  cloth,  it  is  preffed  with  the  hands,  and 
agitated  for  fome  time.  They  receive  a  particular  di- 
redlion  afterwards  by  means  of  a  brulh,  and  are  enabled 
to  keep  it  by  having  a  hot  iron  palled  over  them. 

Woollen  cloth  is  thickened  by  fulling,  on  the  fame 
principles  that  wool  and  hair  become  capable  of  felt- 
ing. 

FELT-Spar,  FELD-Spar ,  or  FEL  Spar,  a  mineral 
fubftance.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

FELTR.IA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Rhaetia  towards  Italy.  Now  Felitri ,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  on  the  Piava.  E.  Long.  12.  16. 

N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

FELUCCA,  in  fea  affairs,  a  little  veffel  rowed  with 
fix  oars,  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  which  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be  applied  either  in  the 
head  or  Hern,  as  occafion  requires. 

FEMALE,  (foemina),  a  term  peculiar  to  ani¬ 
mals,  fignifying  that  lex  which  conceives  and  gene¬ 
rates  its  young  within  itfelf.  See  Sex  and  Genera¬ 
tion. 

Female  is  alfo  applied,  figuratively,  to  things 
without  life,  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the 
females  of  animals.  Thus  we  fay  a 

FEMALE  Screw.  See  Screw. 

FEMALE  Flower.  See  Famineus  FLOS. 

FEMALE  Plant.  See  Faminea  PLANTA. 

FEMME  COVERT,  in  Law,  a  married  woman.  See 
Coverture. 

FEMME  Sole,  an  unmarried  woman,  whofe  debts,  con- 
tra£led  before  marriage,  become  thofe  of  her  hulhand 
after  it. 

A  femme  foie  merchant,  is  where  a  woman,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  ufes  a  trade  alone,  without  her  hulband  ;  on  which 
account  (lie  (hall  be  charged  without  him. 

FEMININE,  in  Grammar ,  one  of  the  genders  of 
nouns.  See  Gender. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  the  noun 
or  name  to  belong  to  a  female.  In  the  Latin,  the  fe¬ 
minine  gender  is  formed  of  the  mafculme,  by  altering 
its  termination  j  particularly  by  changing  us  into  a. 

Thus,. 
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'Feminine  Thus,  of  the  mafculine  bonus  equus ,  “  a  good  horfe,”  is 
[|  formed  the  feminine  bona  equa ,  “  a  good  mare  ;”  fo,  of 
Fen.  parvus  homo ,  “  a  little  man,”  is  formed  parva  foimma , 
“  a  little  ■woman,”  &c. 

In  French,  the  feminine  gender  is  expreffed,  not  by 
a  different  termination,  but  by  a  different  article:  thus, 
le  is  joined  to  a  male,  and  la  to  a  female. 

In  Englilh,  we  are  generally  more  ftrift,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  difference  of  fex,  not  by  different  termina¬ 
tions,  nor  by  different  particles,  but  different  words  ; 
as  boar  and  fow,  boy  and  girl,  brother  and  filler,  &c. 
— though  fometirnes  the  feminine  is  formed  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs  •,  as  in  abbot, 
abbefs,  &c. 

FEMUR,  os  femoris,  the  thigh  bone.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy  Index. 

FEN,  a  place  overflow'ed  with  water,  or  abounding 
with  bogs.  See  Bog  and  Draining,  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  Index. 

Fens  are  either  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  bogs ;  or 
confift  of  a  multitude  of  pools  or  lakes,  with  dry  fpots 
of  land  intermixed,  like  fo  many  little  illands. 

Several  ftatutes  have  been  made  for  the  draining  of 
fens,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cambridgelhire,  Bedfordlhire, 
and  Lincolnftiire ;  and  by  a  late  aft,  11  Geo.  II.  com- 
miflioners  flia.ll  be  appointed  for  the  effeftualiy  draining 
and  preferving  of  the  fens  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  who  are 
authorized  to  make  drains,  dams,  and  proper  works 
thereon  ;  and  they  may  charge  the  landholders  therein 
with  a  yearly  acre-tax,  and  in  default  of  payment,  fell 
the  defender’s  lands. 

The  wet  grounds  called  fens,  in  Lincolnlhire  and 
elfewhere  in  England,  bring  many  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  counties.  Fowl  and  fifli  are  very 
plentiful  in  them.  The  pike  and  eels  are  large  and 
eafily  caught,  but  they  are  ufually  coarfe.  The  duck, 
mallard,  and  teal,  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  is  fcarce  to  be 
conceived.  They  are  taken  by  DECOYS  in  prodigious 
flocks  at  a  time.  They  fend  thefe  fowl  from  Lincoln- 
fliire  to  London,  twice  a- week,  on  horfeback,  from 
Pdichaelmas  to  Lady-day  ;  and  one  decoy  will  furnilh 
20  dozen,  or  more,  twice  a-week,  for  the  wfliole  feafon 
in  this  manner.  The  decoy-men  contraft  with  the 
people,  who  bring  them  to  London  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  hands  the  whole 
number  that  is  catched.  Two  teal  are  ufually  reckon¬ 
ed  equal  to  one  duck;  and  fix  ducks  and  twelve  teal  are 
accounted  a  dozen  of  wild  fowl  ;  and  the  ufual  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  about  9s.  for  fuch  a  dozen.  About  mid- 
fummer,  during  the  moulting  feafon,  a  great  number 
alfo  are  deftroyed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hoods.  The  poor  birds  at  this  feafon  are  neither  able 
to  fwim  nor  fly  well;  and  the  people  going  in  with 
boats  among  the  reeds  where  they  lie,  knock  them 
down  with  long  poles.  A  little  before  Michaelmas, 
vaft  flights  of  thefe  birds  arrive  at  the  decoys  from 
other  places;  they  foon  grow  fat  in  them,  and  continue 
there  a  prey  to  the  mafters  or  owners,  as  long  as  the 
decoys  are  unfrozen  ;  but,  when  they  are  iced  over, 
they  fly  awTay  again,  and  go  to  the  neighbouring  feas  for 
food. 

The  fens  alfo  abound  in  a  fort  of  herbage  that  is 
very  nourifhing.to  cattle.  Sheep  and  horfes  always 
grow  fat  upon  it.  I  he  fens  are  common,  and  the 
owners  of  cattle  mark  them  that  they  may  be  known. 


It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  all  isopen,  the  cattle  pen 
ufed  to  one  particular  fpot  of  ground  feldom  leave  it,  Fence, 
but  the  owner  may  always  find  them  in  or  near  the  v— 
fame  place.  The  fens  have  many  large  and  deep 
drains.  In  thefe  the  pike  and  eel  grow  to  a  vaft  fize  : 
and  they  are  full  of  geefe  which  feed  on  the  grafs  ; 
but  thefe  eat  rank  andmuddy,  and  may  even  be  fmelt 
as  foon  as  a  perfon  comes  into  the  room  where  they  are 
roafting.  But  the  people  have  another  very  great  ad¬ 
vantage  from  thefe  birds  befid.es  the  eating  of  them, 
namely,  their  feathers  and  quills  ;  and  the  produce  of 
thefe  is  fo  great,  that  the  cuftomhoufe  books  in  the 
town  of  Bofton  lhorv,  that  there  are  frequently  fent 
away  in  one  year  300  bags  of  feathers,  each  containing 
a  hundred  and  a  half  weight.  Each  pound  of  feathers 
brings  in  the  owner  twopence  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
ftrange  by  people  unacquainted  with  thefe  things,  but 
it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  owners  pull  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  year  for  the  feathers,  and  three  times  for 
the  quills.  Each  pulling  comes  to  about  a  pound, 
and  many  people  have  1000  geefe  at  a  time,  or 
more.  They  are  kept  at  no  charge,  except  in  deep 
fnowy  weather,  when  they  are  obliged-  to  feed  them 
with  corn. 

Oats  alfo  grow  very  well  in  many  of  the  fen  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  good  feafons  bring  great  increafe  and 
advantage  to  the  owners.  There  is  alfo  another  ve¬ 
getable  of  great  profit  to  them.  This  is  the  rapum 
ftlvefre ;  the  feed  of  which  they  call  cole-feed ;  and 
they  make  an  oil  from  it  of  great  ufe  in  trade.  They 
grind  the  feed  between  two  iaTge  ftones,  the  one  Hand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly  on  the  other.  The  ftones  are  made 
of  a  fort  of  black  marble,  and  are  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many.  They  fometirnes  turn  them  by  fails,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  drains  which  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
fen  lands. 

The  fens  lying  low,  and  being  of  a  vaft  extent,  are 
very  fubjeft:  to  be  overflowed  by  waters  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  high  countries ;  and  though  great  care  and  ex¬ 
pence  is  uled  to  keep  them  dry,  they  are  often  like  a 
fea  ;  and  the  fheep  are  obliged  to  be  carried  off  in  boats, 
and  the  people  to  live  in  their  upper  rooms,  and  to  be 
fupplied  with  provifions  alfo  with  boats. 

FENCE,  in  Gardening  and  Hufbandnj ,  a  hedge, 
wall,  ditch,  bank,  or  other  enclofure,  made  round  gar¬ 
dens,  fields,  woods,  &c. 

In  hot  climates,  where  they  have  not  occafion  for 
walls  to  ripen  their  fruit,  their  gardens  lie  open,  where 
they  can  have  a  water  fence,  and  profpefts  ;  or  elfe 
they  bound  their  gardens  with  groves,  in  which  are 
fountains,  walks,  &c.  which  are  much  more  pieafing 
to  the  fight  than  a  dead  wall  :  but,  in  colder  countries, 
we  are  obliged  to  have  walls  to  fhelter  and  ripen  our 
fruit,  although  they  take  away  much  from  the  plea- 
fant  profpeft  of  the  garden.  Brick  walls  are  account¬ 
ed  the  beft  and  warmeft  for  fruit  :  and  thefe  walls,  be¬ 
ing  built  pannelvvife,  with  pillars  at  equal  diftances, 
will  fave  a  great  deal  of  charge,  in  that  the  walls  may 
be  built  thinner  than  if  they  were  made  plane  without 
thefe  pannels,  for  then  it  would  be  neceffary  to  build 
them  thicker  everywhere  ;  and,  befides,  thefe  pannels 
make  the  walls  look  the  handfomer.  Stone  walls, 
however,  on  account  of  their  durability,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  thofe  of  brick,  efpecially  thofe  of  fquare 
hewn  ftones.  1  hofe  that  are  made  of  rough  ftones, 
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though  they  are  very  dry  and  warm,  yet,  by  reafon  of 
their  unevennefs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  trees  to, 
except  pieces  of  timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there 
for  that  purpofe. 

But,  in  large  gardens,  it  is  better  to  have  the  pro- 
fpe£t  open  to  the  pleafure  garden  ;  which  (hould  be 
lurrounded  with  a  foffe,  that  from  the  garden  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  may  be  viewed.  But  this  mud  depend 
on  the  lituation  of  the  place:  for,  if  the  profpeft  from 
the  garden  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  (hut  out  from 
the  fight  than  be  open.  As  alfo,  when  a  garden  lies 
near  a  populous  town,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  are 
open  to  the  inhabitants  ;  if  the  garden  is  open,  there 
will  be  no  walking  there  in  good  weather,  without  be¬ 
ing  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  pafl'engers,  which  is  very 
difagreeable. 

Where  the  foffes  are  made  round  a  garden  which  is 
fituated  in  a  park,  they  are  extremely  proper  ;  becaufe 
hereby  the  profpeft  of  the  park  will  be  obtained  in  the 
garden,  which  renders  thofe  gardens  much  more  agree¬ 
able  than  thofe  that  are  confined. — In  the  making 
thefe  foffes  there  have  been  many  inventions  ;  but,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  none  feem  preferable  to  thofe  which 
have  an  upright  wall  next  the  garden,  which  (where 
the  foil  will  admit  of  a  deep  trench)  fhould  be  five  or 
fix  feet  high  ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  this  wall,  the 
ground  on  the  outfide  fhould  rife  with  a  gradual  eafy 
llope,  to  the  diftance  of  18  or  20  feet  ;  and  where  it 
can  be  allowed,  if  it  Hopes  much  farther  it  will  be  ea- 
fier,  and  lefs  perceptible  as  a  ditch,  to  the  eye,  when 
viewed  at  a  diftance  ;  but,  if  the  ground  is  naturally 
wet,  fo  as  not  to  admit  a  deep  foffe,  then,  in  order  to 
make  a  fence  againft  cattle,  if  the  wall  be  four  feet 
high,  and  (light  ports  of  three  feet  high  are  placed  juft 
behind  the  wall,  with  a  fmall  chain  carried  on  from 
port  to  port,  no  cattle  or  deer  will  ever  attempt  to 
jump  againft  it  ;  therefore  it  will  be  a  fecure  fence 
againft  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  painted  green,  they  will 
not  be  difcerned  at  a  diftance,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  chain  will  fecure  perfons  walking  in  the  garden 
from  tumbling  over. 

In  places  where  there  are  no  good  profpefls  to  be 
obtained  from  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the  en- 
clofure  of  park  paling  ;  which,  if  well  performed,  will 
laft  many  years;  and  has  a  much  better  appearance  than 
a  wall  ;  and  this  pale  may  be  hid  from  the  fight  within, 
by  plantations  of  (hrubs  and  evergreens  ;  or  there  may 
be  a  quick  hedge  planted  within  the  pale,  which  may 
be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be  an  excellent  fence  by  the 
time  the  pales  begin  to  decay. 

Fences  round  parks  are  generally  of  pa’ing  ;  which, 
if  well  made  of  winter-fallen  oak,  will  laft  many  years. 
But  a  principal  thing  to  be  obferved,  in  making  thefe 
pales,  is  not  to  make  them  too  heavy  :  for,  when  they 
are  fo,  their  own  weight  will  caufe  them  to  decay  : 
therefore  the  pales  fhould  be  cleft  thin  ;  and  the  rails 
fhould  be  cut  triangular,  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging 
upon  them  •,  and  the  ports  (hould  be  good,  and  not 
placed  too  far  afunder.  If  thefe  things  are  obferved, 
one  of  thefe  pales  will  laft,  with  a  little  care,  up¬ 
wards  of  40  years  very  well.  The  common  way  of 
making  thefe  fences  is,  to  have  every  other  pale  nine 
or  ten  inches  above  the  intermediate  ones;  fo  that  the 
fence  may  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  is  enough 
for  fallow  deer;  but.  where  there  are  red  deer,  the 
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fence  (hould  be  one  foot  higher,  othervvife  they  will 
leap  over. 

Some  encb'fe  their  parks  with  brick  walls;  and  in 
countries,  where  Itone  is  cheap,  the  walls  are  built 
with  this  material  ;  fume  with,  and  others  without, 
mortar. 

A  kitchen  garden,  if  rightly  contrived,  will  contain 
walling  enough  to  afford  a  fupplv  ot  fuch  Iruits  as  re¬ 
quire  the  affiitance  of  walls,  for  any  family  ;  and  this 
garden,  being  fituated  on  one  fide,  and  quite  out  of 
fight  of  the  houfe,  may  be  fumuinded  with  walls 
which  will  fereen  the  kitchen  garden  trom  the  fight  of 
perfons  in  the,  pleafure  garden  ;  and,  being  locked  uo, 
the  fruit  will  be  much  better  prefervt  d  than  it  can  be 
in  the  public  garden  ;  and  the  having  too  great  a  quan- 
rity  of  walling  is  often  the  occafion  that  fo  many  ill 
managed  trees  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  large  gar¬ 
dens 

The  height  of  garden  walls  (hould  be  1  2  feet,  which 
is  a  moderate  proportion  ;  and,  if  the  foil  be  good,  it 
may  in  time  be  well  furnifhed  with  bearing  wood  in 
every  part,  efpecially  that  part  planted  with  pears,  not- 
withftanding  of  the  branches  being  trained  horizontally 
from  the  bottom  of  the  walls. 

With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  fences,  fee 
Agriculture  Index . 

FENCE-Month ,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin  to 
fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  foreft. 

It  commences  I  ?  days  before  Midfummer,  and  ends 
15  days  after  it.  This  month,  by  ancient  forefters,  is 
called  defence  month. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
fword,  as  well  for  attacking  an  enemy  as  for  defending 
one’s  felf. 

This  art  is  acquired  by  praftifing  with  foils,  called 
in  Latin  rudes  ;  whence  fencing  is  alfo  denominated 
g/udiatura  rudiaria. — It  is  one  of  the  exercifes  learnt 
in  the  academies  (fee  Exercise  and  Academy);  and 
is  an  accomplithment  both  agreeable  and  ufetul  : — A- 
greeable,  as  it  affords  gentlemen  a  noble  and  diftin- 
guiftied  amufement :  —  Ufeful,  as  it  forms  their  body; 
and  furnifhes  them  with  the  faculty  of  defence,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  of  their  honour  or  their  life,  when  the  one 
or  the  other  is  attacked  by  thofe  turbulent  and  dan¬ 
gerous  perfons  whofe  correction  is  of  fervice  to  fociety 
in  general. 

Pyrard  affures  us,  that  the  art  of  fencing  is  fo  highly 
efteemed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  that  none  but  priners 
and  noblemen  are  allowed  to  teach  it.  They  wear  a 
badge  or  cognizance  on  their  right  arm«,  called  in 
their  language  efarn ;  which  is  put  on  with  great  ce¬ 
remony,  like  the  badges  of  our  orders  of  knighthood, 
by  the  kings  themfelves. 

Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  jimple  and  com¬ 
pound. 

Simple  is  that  performed  dire£tly  and  nimbly,  on  the 
fame  line  ;  and  is  either  offenlive  or  defenfive. — The 
principal  ohjeft  of  the  firft,  is  whatever  may  be  at¬ 
tempted,  in  puftiing  or  making  paffes  from  this  or 
that  point,  to  the  mod  uncovered  part  of  the  enemy. 
The  fecond  confifts  in  parrying  and  spelling  the 
thrufts  aimed  by  the  enemy. 

The  compound  includes  all  the  poffible  arts  and  inven¬ 
tions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  him  leave  that 
part  we  have  a  defign  on  bare  and  unguarded,  upon 
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finding  we  cannot  come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  tbe  agi¬ 
lity  of  the  fimple  play*  The  principal  means  hereof  are, 
Fenton.  on  ti,e  0ffenfive  fide,  feints,  appeals,  clafhings,  and  en- 
tanglings  of  fwords,  half  thrufts,  &c.  and,  on  the  defen- 
five,  to  pufh  in  parrying.  Of  all  which  a  detail  would 
be  here  ufelefs,  as  they  are  only  to  be  underflood  and 
acquired  from  perfonal  inftrudlions  conjoined  with  prac¬ 
tice. 

FENELON,  Francis  d e  Salignac  de la  Motte, 
was  of  an  ancient  and  llluflrious  family,  and  born  at 
the  caftle  of  Fenelon  in  Perigord  in  1651.  In  16S9, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Anjou  5  and  in  1655  was  confecrated  archbilhop  of 
Cambray.  After  this  preferment,  a  ftorm  arofe  againft 
him,  that  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court  for  ever,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  performance  entitled,  An  Explication  of 
the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  concerning  the  Interior  Life  ; 
in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  favour  the  extravagant  no¬ 
tions  of  Madame  Guyon,  and  the  principles  of  Quiet- 
ifm.  A  controverfy  on  this  occafion  was  for  fome  time 
carried  on  between  him  and  M.  Boffuet,  bifhop  of 
Meaux  :  which  terminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  pope  ; 
when  his  holinefs  condemned  the  arcbbifhop’s  book, 
by  a  brief  dated  March  12.  1699.  Some  friends  in¬ 
deed  pretend,  that  there  was  more  of  court  policy  than 
religious  zeal  in  this  affair  :  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
archbilhop  fubmitted  patiently  to  this  determination  ; 
and,  retiring  to  his  diocefe  of  Cambray,  acquitted 
himfelf  punSually  in  all  the  duties  of  his  llation,  and 
led  a  moil  exemplary  life.  The  work  that  gained  him 
the  greateft  reputation,  and  which  will  render  his  me¬ 
mory  immortal,  is  his  Adventures  of  Telemachus  ;  the 
flyle  of  which  is  natural,  the  fictions  well  contrived,  the 
moral  fublime,  and  the  political  maxims  tending  all  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  thought,  as 
the  printing  of  this  work  was  Hopped  at  Paris,  that 
the  prelate’s  herefy  was  in  politics  inftead  of  religion  ; 
and  though  his  difgrace  was  prior  to  this  work,  he 
had,  while  he  was  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  taught 
them  the  fame  principles  afferted  and  exemplified  in 
Telemachus.  Fenelon  died  in  1715  ;  and  a  colledlion 
of  all  his  religious  works  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Rotterdam,  under  the  care  of  the  marquis  de  Fene¬ 
lon  his  grand-nephew,  when  ambaffador  to  the  States- 
General. 

FENNEL.  See  Anethum,  Botany  Index. 

FEN  TON,  Sir  Geoffroy,  privy  counfellor  and  fe- 
cretary  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James  I.  is  well  known  for  his  tranfiation  of 
Guicciardini’s  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579.  He  died  at  Dublin  in 
1608  ;  after  having  married  his  daughter  to  Mr  Boyle, 
afterward  the  great  earl  of  Corke. 

Fenton,  Elijah ,  defcended  from  an  ancient  fami¬ 
ly,  was  born  at  Shelton  near  Newcaftle,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  He  was  the  youngeft  of  1 2  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  intended  for  the  miniftry  ;  but  embra¬ 
cing  principles  contrary  to  the  government,  while  at 
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he  became  difqualified  for  entering  into 
After  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  was 
the  earl  of  Orrery  ;  but  feems  to  have 

fpent  the  moll  of  his  life  amongtl  his  friends  and  rela-  __  ^ _ 

tions,  and  ufed  to  pay  an  annual  vifit  to  bis  elder  bro¬ 
ther  who  enjoyed  an  ellate  of  ioool.  a-year.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  tendernefs  and  humanity,  enjoyed 
the  faireft  reputation,  and  was  much  elteemed  by  Mr 
Pope  y  who,  when  he  died  in  1 73°’  Pa'^  t^e 

tribute  of  a  very  elegant  epitaph.  He  publifhed  a 
volume  of  poems  in  the  year  1 7 1 7  >  anc^  1723  "as 
adled  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  built  upon  her  flory 
collected  from  jofephus  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Spectator. 

FENUGREEK.  SeeTRiGONELLA,  Botany  Index. 

FEOD,  or  Feud,  is  defined  to  be  a  right  which  a 
vaffal  hath  in  lands  or  fome  immoveable  thing  of  his 
lord’s,  to  ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  thereof 
hereditarily,  rendering  unto  the  lord  fuch  feudal  du¬ 
ties  and  fervices  as  belong  to  military  tenure,  &.c.  and 
the  property  of  the  foil  always  remaining  to  the  lord. 

FEODAL,  of  or  belonging  to  a  Feud  or  Fee. 

FeODAL  Syjlem,  the  conftitutien  of  Fiefs  or  Feuds. 

About  12  centuries  ago,  this  fyftem  was  fo  univer- 
fally  received  in  Europe,  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman  calls 
it  the  law  of  nations  in  our  wejlern  world.  Hence  it 
deferves  our  attention  in  a  particular  manner  .  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  feuds  being  indifpenfably  requi- 
fite  for  a  proper  underftanding  either  of  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  our  own  country,  or  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  landed  property  is  regulated.  1 

The  military  policy  of  the  Celtic  or  northern  na-  Origin  of 
tions,  known  by  the  names  of  Goths ,  V andals,  Franks ,  feuds. 
Hunns ,  and  Lombards ,  furnilhed  the  original  conftitu¬ 
tion  or  fyftem  of  feuds.  Thefe  people  pouring  out  in 
vaft  multitudes  from  the  fame  oficina  gentium  or  “  ftore- 
houfe  of  nations,”  overran  all  the  European  countries 
on  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  "1  hey  brought 
the  feudal  fyftem  along  with  them  from  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated  •,  and,  fuppofing  it  to  be 
the  moft  proper  method  of  fecuring  their  new  con- 
quefts,  they  introduced  it  into  their  more  foutherly 
colonies. 

According  to  this  fyftem,  the  vidlorious  general  al¬ 
lotted  confiderable  tradls  of  land  to  his  principal  offi¬ 
cers  ;  while  they,  in  like  manner,  divided  their  poffef- 
fions  among  the  inferior  officers,  and  even  thofe  com¬ 
mon  foldiers  who  were  thought  to  be  the  moft  delerving. 
Allotments  of  this  kind  were  named  feoda,fefs,  fees, 
or  feuds ,  from  a  combination  of  words,  in  the  language 
of  thefe  barbarians,  fignifying  a  reward  or  ftipend  be¬ 
llowed  on  certain  conditions  (a).  I  he  condition  up¬ 
on  which  thefe  rewards  were  given  was,  that  the  poi- 
feffors  fhould  faithfully  ferve  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  were  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
military  way.  To  this  they  engaged  themfelves  by  a 
juramenlum  fdelitatis ,  or  oath  of  fealty  -f-  :  in  the  event f  Seeth* 

of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  not  performing  the  article 
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(a)  We  were  informed  by  Pontopiddan,  that  ODH  in  thefe  northern  languages  is  the  fame  with  propriet as,  and 
all  with  totum  in  the  Latin.  Hence  among  the  northern  nations,  he  tells  us,  that  ODHALL  fignifies  right ; 
and  hence  we  may  conjecture  that  the  UDAL  right  in  Finland  is  derived  By  tranfpofing  thefe  two  northern 
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fervice  agreed  upon,  by  deferting  tbeir  lord  in  time  of 
battle,  &c.  the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original 
poffeffor. 

Thus  the  poffeffors  of  feodal  allotments  became  m- 
terefted  in  the  defence  of  them;  and  not  only  the  re¬ 
ceivers  but  tbofe  who  gave  them,  were  equally  and 
mutually  bound  to  defend  their  pnffeffions,  none  of 
them  being  able  to  pretend  any  right  but  that  of  con- 
queft.  For  this  purpofe  government  and  fubordina- 
tion  were  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  it  being  impoflible  to 
conduft  any  fyftem  of  defence  where  every  thing  was 
tumultuous  and  irregular.  Every  perfon,  therefore, 
w ho  was  a  feudatory,  i.  e.  who  had  received  lands,  was 
bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  defend  the  lord 
of  his  fee ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  no 
lefs  fubordinate  to  bis  immediate  fuperior  ;  and  foon  to 
the  prince  himfelf.  In  like  manner  a  reciprocal  bund 
of  defence  exi lied  down  from  the  prince  to  the  lowtft 

Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  the  feodal  fyf- 
tem  was  properly  eftabliftied  ;  and  the  natural  conle- 
quence  was,  a  military  fubjedion  throughout  .he  whole 
community.  The  prince  could  always  colled  an  army 
of  feudatories  ready  to  defend  not  only  the  kingdom  in 
general,  but  the  particular  pnffeflions  of  each  perfon  ; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  conftitution  was  foon  apparent 
in  the  ftrength  which  thefe  newly  ereded  kingdoms 
acquired,  and  the  valour  with  which  their  conquells 

were  defended.  , 

Befides  thefe  feodal  grants,  however,  winch  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  fervice  above  men¬ 
tioned,  there  were  others  called  allodial ,  which  were 
given  upon  more  enlarged  principles.  To  thefe  every 
free  man  had  a  title  ;  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
territory  as  well  as  the  reft,  but  difpofe  of  it  at  his 
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oleafure  (b)  ;  and  this  freedom  was  denominated  alio-  Feodal 
diality.  Thefe  allodials,  however,  were  not  exempted  t 

from  military  fervice.  Apart  of  their  freedom  con-  / 

filled  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars;  for  this,  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  times  we  fpeak  of,  was  the  only  way  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  renown.  Only  the  {laves  were  deflined 
to  follow  the  arts  of  peace  ;  while  every  free  perfon 
was  not  only  at  liberty  to  defend  his  country,  but 
under  an  obligation  to  do  it  in  cafe  of  any  urgent  ne- 
cefiity,  4 

Thus  there  was  a  feodal  and  a  national  militia.  The  ^ional 
free  people  only  were  allowed  to  poflVfs  property;  the|’a.‘‘°™ 
feudal  vaffets  conftituted  the  army,  properly  fo  called  ; 
while  the  national  militia  was  compofed  of  the  allodial 
proprietors.  This  allodialily,  however,  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  landed  property,  but  included  likewife  move- 
able  eftates  or  money  ;  fo  that  proprietors  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind  were  obliged  alfo  in  times  of  danger  to  bear  j 
arms  and  appear  in  the  field.  Between  the  feodal  and  Different 
allodial  proprietors,  however,  there  was  this  farther  fixations 
difference,  that  the  latter  had  no  concern  with  any  ^  ot- 
private  quarrels  which  might  take  place  among  the  tfe  ai]0jia) 
lords  themfelves;  fo  that  they  were  never  obliged  to  proprietor, 
appear  in  the  field  unlels  when  called  forth  by  the  fo- 
vereign  againft  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  large. 

This  circumftance  we  might  fuppofe  to  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  but  it  ultimately  operated  otherwife  ;  becoming 
the  means  of  changing  the  allodial  right  into  a  feodal 
tenure.  For  fome  time  the  holders  of  fiefs  had  an 
eminent  advantage  over  the  allodial  proprietors.  I  his 
was  owing  to  the  imperfedion  of  government  in  tboie 
day-  ;  fo  that  the  nobles  had  it  in  their  power  to  re¬ 
venge  their  own  quarreh,  while  the  weak  vveiV  equally 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  both  parties.  The  lord  and 
his  vaffals  therefore  were  always  formidable  ;  but  the 

q  F  2  allodial 


fvllable®  we  form  the  word  ali.odh  ;  whence  we  have  the  etymology  of  the  allodium  or  abfolute  property,  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  holders  of  fiefs  or  feuds  ;  and  combining  ODH,  figni  lying  “  property,’  with  the  word  fee,  figmfymg 
“  a  conditional  ftipend  or  reward,”  we  have  the  word  FEODH,  figmfymg  “  a  property  given  by  way  ot  ftipend  or 

reuard  up°n  ® A  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  has  traced  the  remote  fources  of  the. feodal  laws  in  an  ele- 
Jt  and  fpirited  manner  (book  i.  chap.  ii.  fed.  k).  Tacitus  informs  u-  that  ‘the  md.v, duals  of  each  of 
the  German  nations  cultivated  by  turns  a  trad  of  land  proportionable  to  their  number  for  the  ufc  of  the 
wlio’e  •  after  which  each  individual  received  fuch  an  allotment  of  the  cultivated  trad  as  his  dignity  feemed  to 
recnire’  Thefe  nations  had  not  altered  their  political  principles  at  the  time  they  overran  toe  Roman  empire; 
and  hence  the  provinces  of  it  were  then  divided  after  the  fame  manner.  I  he  moft  considerable  allotment 
was  bellowed  on  the  king,  as  being  the  moft  dignified  perfon  in  the  community,  and  this  allotment  was  liyled 
his  domain  •  while  the  ihare-  of  citizens  and  warriors,  which  were  likewife  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or 
dignity  of  each,  conftituted  what  was  called  allodialily.  But  as  it  often  happened  that  all  the  land  was  not 
exliaufted  hv  thefe  partitions,  what  remained  was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
barbaric  codes  was  called  the  lands  of  the  fife.  In  fuch  German  nations  as  had  thus  obtained  a  fettkment,  it  was 
neceftary  that  there  fhould  be  a  more  clofe  connexion  hetw.xt  the  fovere.gn  and  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  between 
tl.e  chiefs  and  people,  than  in  others.  This  was  effeded  by  means  of  the  lands  of  the  fife ;  for  of  thefe  the 
fovereign  took  poffeftion,  dealing  them  out  to  the  chiefs  under  the  burden  of  appearing  in  arms  whenever  lie 
(1  ould  nltafe  to  call  ;  while  the  chiefs  in  like  manner  dealt  out  lands  to  thofe  called  their  retainers,  who  were 
alr„  obliged  to  fupplv  them  with  military  affiftance  in  cafes  of  neceffily.  Hence  a  political  fyftem  was 
founded,  which  had  a  prodigious  effed  on  Ibciety  in  all  thofe  countries  where  ,t  prevailed,  I  he  intei  turn  and 
tendency  of  this  f)  Item  was  to  render  the  nation  independent  both  at  home  and  abroad  *,  for,  uluk  the  people 
were  all  armed  in  their  common  defence,  individuals  wen  alfo  properly  guarded  againft  the  attacks  of  defpo- 
tifn  The  power  of  the  chiefs,  who  farmed  a  regular  nobility,  was  a  counterpoife  to  that  of  the  fi.vereign  ; 
r  hile  the  number  of  the  retainers  and  vafl'ab,  conflicting  the  grealnef,  ai  d  oower  of  the  nobility,  was  a 
proper  barrier  againil  aiiftocratical  oppreflion  ;  for  a  chief  who  oppreffed  bis  vaffals  evidently  aded  againft  his 

own  intereft. 
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Fcorial  allodial  proprietors  had  fcarce  any  means  of  defending 
Sjitem.  themfelves.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  in  the  fir  ft  place, 
v  that  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  commit  any  hofti- 
lities  ;  and  in  the  next,  they  were  too  diftant  and  un¬ 
connected  to  form  any  proper  league  for  mutual  de¬ 
fence;  and  hence  proceeded  the  neceftky  already  hint¬ 
ed  at,  of  converting  allodial  property  into  feudal  te¬ 
nure.  This  was  indeed  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to 
the  abfurdity  and  violence  of  the  times,  by  which  gifts 
of  property,  burdened  with  fervice,  and  which  might 
return  to  the.  perfon  who  granted  them,  were  rendered 
fuperior  in  value  to  the  abfolute  and  unconditional 
poffeflion  of  a  fubjeil.  Other  confiderations,  how¬ 
ever,  befides  that  juft  mentioned,  contributed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  lame  effe£l.  As  in  thofe  dark  ages  no  right 
exifted  but  what  had  its  origin  in  conqueft,  it  thence 
followed,  that  the  greateft  conqueror  or  warrior  was 
the  moft  honourable  perfon.  The  king,  in  whom  the 
whole  exploits  of  the  community  centered,  as  being 
their  head,  was  the  moft  honourable  perfon  :  all  others 
derived  from  him  that  portion  of  honour  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  which  was  moft  nicely  adjufted  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  approached  him.  Allodial  proprietors, 
therefore,  having  no  pretenfions  of  this  kind,  were 
treated  with  contempt  as  a  kind  of  poltroons.  From 
this  difagreeable  fituation  they  wilhed  to  free  them¬ 


felves,  by  converting  their  allodial  property  into  feodal  Fecdat 
tenures;  while  the  princes,  i’uppofing  it  their  intereft  Syitrni. 

to  extend  thofe  tenures  as  much  as  poflible,  difcouraged  ' — - i 

the  allodial  poffeffions.  As  the  feodifts  (imported  the  „  6 

importance  ot  the  nation  and  dignity  ot  the  monarch, Gf  allodium 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  allow  the  allodial  pro- inro  tenure, 
prietors  any  greater  compenfations  than  what  were 
given  to  vaffals  in  fimiiar  cafes.  Thus  they  were  ex- 
pofed  to  continual  mortifications  In  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  :  they  were  neglebled  by  the  king  ;  denied  fufti- 
cient  protedlion  from  the  laws  ;  expofed  not  only  to- 
continual  iniuits  ;  but  to  liave  their  property  on  all  oc- 
cafions  deftroyed  by  the  great  :  fo  that  they  were 
without  refource  except  from  the  feodal  tenures,  and 
were  obliged  even  to  lolicit  the  privileges  which  were 
bellowed  in  other  cafes  on  vaffals.  In  thefe  unhappy 
circumftances,  they  were  glad  to  yield  up  their  lands 
to  any  fuperior  whom  they  thought  moft  agreeable, 
and  to  receive  them  back  from  him  as  a  feudal  gift. 

Thus  the  landed  property  was  everywhere  changed 
into  feudal  tenures,  and  fiefs  became  univerfal  (c). 

For  fome  time  the  feodal  fyftem  was  not  only  ufeful 
in  itfelf,  but  honourable  in  its  principles  ;  but  this 
continued  no  longer  than  while  the  importers  of  it 
into  Europe  adhered  to  their  original  Ample  and  noble 
maxims.  During  that  period,  the  lord  exercifed  his 

bounty 


(c)  It  has  been  an  objefl  of  inquiry  to  the  learned,  in  what  nation  of  barbarians  fiefs  had  their  origin  ?  But 
it  is  probable,  that  they  took  place  in  all  thefe  nations  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  on  the  fame  principles  ; 

and  were  continued  by  reafon  of  a  fimilarity  of  manners,  conquefts,  &c.  fo  that  we  cannot  afcribe  the  preva¬ 

lence  of  them  to  imitation. 

In  France,  we  find  mention  made  of  fiefs  as  early  as  the  age  of  Childebert.  They  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Lombards  ;  amongft  whom  the  cuftoms  and  laws  relating  to  fiefs  feem  very  early  to  have  made 
raP* * * * §d  advances  *.  Fhey  were  introduced  into  Spain  before  the  invafion  of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  in  the  year 
Naples,  l'0-  Lands  were  granted  for  fervice  and  attachment  among  the  Goths;  among  whom  alfo  the  perfon  who 
book  iv.  received  the  gilt  was  the  retainer  of  him  who  granted  it.  If  he  retufed  his  fervice,  the  grant  was  forfeited, 

k-ct.  3.  and  he  was  faid  to  receive  it  in  patrocinio  ;  he  alfo  fwore  fealty  to  his  lord  ;  and  on  this  footing  the  national 

* uh' hVv  '.vas  regulated  f.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  feodal  law  was  known  in  England  in  the 

fie.  3. 1  ’^axon  t'mesr  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text  In  Scotland,  however,  the  hiftory  of  fiefs  is  ft  ill  more  uncertain 
hb.  iv.  tit.  *Lan  anywhere  elfe  ;  which  has  been  aferibed  partly  to  the  mutilated  ftate  of  the  Scottilh  records,  and  partly 
7  1.  xx.  to  the  want  of  able  antiquaries  in  the  nation.  But,  according  to  a  late  writer  5,  allodiality  and  feudality  have 
a/°-  eX'fted  6Ver  finCe  the  foundation  of  Scottilh  monarchy,  and  have  moft  probably  arifen  from  a  fimilarity  of 

J lift  of*  the  manners  and  cuftoms  in  Scotland  _  to  thofe  of  other  nations.  It  has  indeed  been  fuppofed  that  thefe  cuf- 
JWanchef-  toms  uere  introduced  fi om  fome  foreign  model  by  Malcolm  II.  According  to  fome,  they  were  introduced 
ter.  ,  direftly  from  England;  and  the  policy  of  Malcolm  in  eflablilhing  them  has  been  highly  extolled  :  but,  ac- 

§  Stuart’s  cording  to  our  author  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  notion  of  that  kind.  Both  the  opinions  juft  mentioned 
Ythetav, elt*,.er.di"aiy  affei?  pr  ’mP1y>  that  the  feudal  maxims  were  introduced  into  this  country  upon  the  principle 
ndConfii-  imitation  ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  could  be  imported  from  one  people  to  another,  on  account 
of  their  exceffive  contrariety  to  tne  common  ufages  and  precepts  of  government  among  mankind.  It  muft 
undoubtedly  have  been  very  abfurd,  if  not  altogether  imprafticable,  to  tranfplant  the  feudal  tenures  when  the 
grants  of  land  were  precarious,  or  depending  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  to  a  country  which  had  never 
known  fuperiority  or  vaffalage.  This  would  have  required  an  alteration  of  all  the  orders  of  fociety  from  the 
King  to  the  pealant  ;  while  the  whole  chain  of  cuftoms,  as  well  as  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  kingdom,  both  high 
and  low,  muft  have  fuilained  a  correfponding  alteration,  in  order  to  conform  them  to  the  new  fyftem.  It  is 
like  wife  obvious,  that  no  conqueft  could  be  made  on  purpofe  to  obtain  a  fettlemcnt  by  any  nation  who  had 
already  received  the  knowledge  of  fiefs.  The  ellabliftuhent  of  them  implied,  that  the  people  had  already  a 
fixed  and  fettled  refidence  ;  and  accordingly  hiftory  does  not  furnith  us  with  an  account  of  a  nation  among 
whom  fiefs  were  known,  who  ever  migrated  from  the  country  they  already  poffeffed,  to  feek  for  one  in  which 

tney  mignt  fettle.  Feudal  inftitutions  muft  have  originated  wherever  they  have  been  obferved  to  flourifh. _ 

Scotland  was  formerly  a  feudal  kingdom,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  time  when  the  fiefs  were  hereditary 
there  ;  but  in  that  form  they  could  not  be  introduced  by  the  fovereign  ;  and  there  was  not  any  nation  among 
whom  fiefs  were  already  known  who  conquered,  or  made  an  eftablilhrnent  by  conqueft,  in  Scotland.  Fiefs 
there  foie  muft  have  gradually  advanced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfeftion.  The  progrefs  they  made  may  be  likewife 

eafily. 
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bouniv  to  the  vaffd,  which  the  latter  repaid  by  afb  of 
gratitude  ;  fo  that  the  intercourfe  betwixt  them  was  of 
the  moft  tender  and  affe&iona'e  kind  ;  and  this  gave 
rife  to  what  are  called  the  feoda!  incidents. 

The  expectants  of  fiefs  were  educated  in  the  hall  of 
the  fuperior,  while  the  tenures  were  precarious  or  only 
for  life  :  and  even  when  they  became  hereditary,  the 
lord  took  care  ef  the  fon  and  eftate  of  his  de.ceafed 
vaffal  ;  not  only  protecting  his  perfon,  but  taking 
charge  of  his  education,  and  directing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs.  He  took  pleafure  in  obferving  his 
approach  to  maturity  •,  and  when  he  came  of  age,  never 
failed  to  deliver  to  him  the  lands,  with  the  care  of 
which  he  had  been  entrufted,  and  which  he  had  been 
careful  to  improve.  This  was  called  the  incident  of 
wardjhip. 

The  incident  of  relief  was  founded  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  vaffal  •,  who,  upon  entering  on  his  fief,  brought  a 
pTefent  to  his  lord,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  care 
of  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  in  order  to 
conciliate  his  future  regard. 

The  incident  of  marriage  proceeded  alfo  upon  the 
principle  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vaffal.  1  he 
latter,  confcious  of  the  favours  he  had  received,  did 
not  choofe  to  ally  himfelf  with  a  family  inimical  to 
his  chief;  while  the  fuperior  himfelf,  ambitious  to 
aggrandize  and  augment  the  importance  of  his  family, 
fought  how  to  find  the  moft  advantageous  match  for 
his  vaffal. 

Sometimes  the  fuperior  himfelf  was  reduced  ir.  his 
eircumftances  by  war  or  other  accident  :  but  from 
whatever  caufe  his  diftrefs  proceeded,  even  though  it 
had  arifen  from  his  own  extravagance  or  prodigality,  or 
when  only  deftitute  of  means  to  fupport  his  ambition  or 
grandeur,  his  vaffals  were  bound  to  fupport  and  relieve 
him  according  to  their  eircumftances  ;  and  this  was  cal¬ 
led  the  incident  of  aid. 

The  incident  of  efeheat  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
vaffal,  when,  through  cowardice,  treachery,  or  any  re¬ 
markable  milbehaviour,  he  rendered  himfelf  unworthy 
of  his  fief.  In  that  cafe,  the  taking  it  from  him,  and 
giving  it  to  one  more  worthy,  was  called  an  efeheat. 

While  the  lords  and  vaffals  thus  vied  with  one 
another  in  mutual  a£ls  of  friendthip  and  benevolence, 


feudal  allo-lUniverfal  happinefs,  liberty,  and  aftivity,  were  diffufed 
through  the  fociety.  The  vaffals  behaved  courleoufly 
towards  the  retainers,  who  weie  immediately  below 
them  ;  while  they  again  were  courted  by  the  lords  as 
conftituting  their  importance  and  (Irength  ;  the  lords, 
laflly,  giving  a  like  importance  and  dignity  to  the  fo- 
vereign  himfelf.  Thus  a  regular,  powerful,  and  com- 
pa£!  fyftem  of  government  took  place  ;  an  unanimity 
and  attention  pervaded  the  various  departments  of  (fate; 
fo  that,  while  the  fubje&s  were  free,  the  nation  at  iarge 
was  formidable. 

During  this  happy  ftate  of  affairs,  the  members  of 


the  national  affembly  in  every  country  in  Europe  ap-  Pendal 
peared  there  in  arms,  whether  they  came  perfonally  or  S>fteu>. 
by  their  reprefentatives.  Such  particularly  was  the  cafe  'r~~‘ 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government;  and  the  happi-  It$  de9den. 
nefs  they  at  that  time  enjoyed  made  the  oppreflion  and  fion. 
tyranny  of  the  Normans  appear  the  more  intolerable. 

In  protefs  of  time,  however,  the  ftate  of  fociety  began 
to  fuffer  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  high  and  diiin- 
terelled  notions,  from  which  the  happinefs  above  men¬ 
tioned  took  its  origin,  declined  :  the  romantic  ideas  of 
chivalry  f  ceafed  ;  and  much  more  inteieftfrd  notions  of  .|.See 
property  came  in  their  Head.  The  feparation  of  the  valry  and 
interefts  of  the  lords  from  their  vaffals  was  the  firft  ftep  Knights. 
towards  the  deftru&ion  of  the  feudal  fyftem.  Thus 
the  incidents ,  which,  as  has  juft  now  been  mentioned,  verf10^of 
promoted  their  happinefs,  did  the  very  reverfe.  Pro-  ;ts  inci_ 
perty  being  now  looked  upon  as  a  dillindion  fuperior  dents, 
to  perfonal  merit,  naturally  introduced  the  moft  mer¬ 
cenary  views.  In  confequence  of  thefe  the  infant 
ward,  the  care  of  whom  was  wont  to  be  confidered  as  a 
faertd  and  honorary  trull,  was  now  only  looked  upon 
as  a  mean  of  procuring  emolument  to  the  fuperior. 

The  latter  now  regarded  the  profits  of  his  vaffals  as  fo 
many  diminutions  of  his  own  wealth.  Inllead  of  taking 
care  to  improve  the  eftate  of  his  ward  as  formerly, 
he  impoverifhed  it  ;  not  only  negleding  the  education 
of  the  heir,  but  offering  infults  to  himfelf ;  infomuch 
that  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  vaffal  were  fre¬ 
quently  obliged  to  ranfom  from  the  avaricious  fuperior 
both  his  perfon  and  effedls.  By  merchandife  of  this 
kind  the  coffers  of  princes  were  filled,  and  wardfhips 
let  out  to  ft  rangers,  who  might  exercife  their  rapacity 
with  greater  freedom.  When  the  vaffal  at  laft  attained 
the  years  of  maturity,  he  came  to  the  poffeflion  of  his 
land  without  any  of  that  joy  and  feftivity  which  ufually 
took  place  on  the  occalion.  He  received  an  inheri¬ 
tance  wafted  and  deftroyed,  while  new  grievances  daily 
prefented  themfelves  to  augment  the  horrors  of  his  lt 
fituation.  All  the  incidents,  which  in  former  times  Opprefled 
were  fo  many  exprefiions  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  fituation  of 
vaffal,  were  now  changed  into  taxes  which  might  be the  vaffals’ 
exafled  at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord.  Before  the  vaffal 
was  inverted  in  bis  land,  the  fuperior  exafted  from  him 
a  certain  fum  or  other  gift,  to  be  meafured  only  by  his 
own  rapacity;  and  in  cafe  of  delay  or  inability  to 
pay  this  demand,  the  fuperior  continued  in  poffeflion 
of  the  eflate.  Such  fcandalous  oppreflion  could  not 
but  produce  the  greateft  difeontent  and  clamour.  Ap¬ 
plications  were  made  to  the  law  without  fuccefs  ;  nor 
were  even  the  laws  regarded  which  were  fabricated  on 
purpofe  for  their  relief.  The  incident  of  marriage  now 
proved  a  fource  of  the  moft  dreadful  oppreflion.  T  he 
lord  affumed  a  right  of  marrying  his  vaffal  to  whom  he 
pleafed  ;  and  he  not  only  exerted  this  right  himfelf,  but 
would  fell  it  to  a  ftranger,  or  allow  the  vaffal  to  buy  it 
himfelf;  while  the  penalty  annexed  to  a  marriage  with¬ 
out 


esfilv  pointed  out.  At  firft  they  were  precarious,  or  at  the  pleafure  of  the  lord  ;  afterwards  they  were  granted 
for  life  ;  then  for  a  courfe  of  years  longer  than  t lie  natural  life  of  a  man  ;  and,  laflly,  they  became  hereditary, 
which  was  their  moft  perfedf  llage.  This  progrefs  has  been  obferved  in  every  country  where  feudal  tenures  exitt  ; 
and  the  fame  muft  have  been  known  in  Scotland,  though,  in  confidering  it,  we  are  neceffarily  carried  back  to 
periods  of  remote  antiquity  ;  for  as  fiefs  were  hereditary  as  early  as  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  they  mult  have  been 
in  their  precarious  ftate  fevtral  centuries  before. 
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out  the  confent  of  the  fuperior  involved  no  lefs  punifh- 
ment  than  the  lofs  of  the  eftate  itfelf,  or  feme  grievous 
infli&ion  as  for  a  crime  of  the  firft  magnitude.  The 
cafe  was  ftill  worfe  with  the  female  ward  ;  whofe  beauty 
and  accomplilhments  became  a  fource  of  gain  to  the  fu¬ 
perior,  or  were  facrificed  to  pleafe  his  whim  or  caprice  ; 
fo  that  her  relations  were  frequently  obliged  to  buy 
from  him  the  privilege  of  marrying  her  to  the  perfon 
fhe  or  they  thought  molt  proper.  In  like  manner  the 
aid  which  was  formerly  a  voluntary  gift  from  the  vaf- 
fal  in  cafes  of  diftrefs  happening  to  his  lord,  now  be¬ 
came  an  unavoidable  tax.  An  aid  formerly  was  de¬ 
manded  when  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  fuperior  was 
married,  when  his  eldeft  fon  was  knighted,  or  when 
the  fuperior  himfelf  was  taken  prif  mer  in  battle  Thefe 
were  the  only  legal  caufes  of  making  a  demand  of  this 
kind  ;  but  in  the  fubfequent  times  of  degeneracy,  the 
moft  frivolous  pretences  were  every  day  made  ufe  of 
by  the  prince  to  opprefs  the  lords,  and  by  the  lords  to 
opprefs  their  vaffals  ;  demanding  fubfidies  at  pleafure, 
which  their  inferiors  were  always  obliged  to  comply 
with.  Laftly,  The  efeheat,  which  in  former  times  took 
place  only  in  cafes  of  cowardice,  treachery,  or  fome 
other  heinous  crime,  was  now  inflifled  on  the  moft 
trifling  occafions.  If  the  vaffal  happened  to  be  too  long 
In  attending  the  court  of  his  fuperior  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty;  if  he  committed  any  aflion  which  could  in 
the  leaft  be  conftrued  an  infringement  of  the  oath  ;  if  he 
neglefted  to  give  his  lord  warning  of  any  misfortune 
which  he  might  fuppofe  was  about  to  befal  him  ;  re¬ 
vealed  anv  thing  concerning  him  ;  made  love  to  his 
After  or  daughter,  &c. ;  or  even  if  he  fhould  grant  a 
tenure  of  land  to  another  perfon  in  form  different  from 
that  in  which  he  held  his  own;  all  thefe,  nay  others  ftill 
more  ridiculous,  were  judged  fufficient  reafons  for  the 
fuperior  to  feize  on  the  eftate  of  the  vaffal,  and  involve 
him  and  his  family  in  ruin. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  oppreflions,  however,  the  vaf¬ 
fal  was  ftill  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  lord  ;  to  own  him 
as  his  fuperior  ;  and  even,  in  appearance,  to  pay  him 
the  fame  refpefl  as  formerly  when  thegreateft  unanimi¬ 
ty  and  cordial  affection  fubfifted  between  them.  Still 
he  wTas  obliged  to  perform  the  fame  military  ferviee  ; 
becaufe  a  failure  in  that  refpeft  would  have  fubjiTfed 
him  to  a  forfeiture  of  lands  according  to  the  original 
agreement.  A  vaft  difference,  however,  now  took 
place  in  the  valour  and  activity  which  infpired  the  ar¬ 
my.  The  vaffals,  forced  into  the  field  with  defpond- 
ing  hearts,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  frequently  ob- 
ftrufted  inftead  of  forwarding  the  operations  of  the 
field.  Hence  the  fovereign  found  himfelf  embarraffed  ; 
and,  though  nominally  at  the  head  of  a  martial  and 
powerful  people,  was  frequently  unable  to  effect  any 
thing,  by  reafon  of  the  mutual  hatred  and  diffenfion 
which  evervwhere  prevailed. 

Thus  the  feudal  dates  of  Europe  became  unnaturally 
weak  :  a  remedy  was  nectffary  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 


Feodal 

Syftem. 

- v— — 


that  the  fame  remedy  was  applied  all  over  the  continent. 

This  was,  in  (hort,  the  making  fiefs  hereditary,  which 
till  now  had  only  been  granted  for  a  long  term  of 
years  ;  and,  in  return,  burdening  the  lands  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  foldiers,  which  were  not  to  be  refufed 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  Hence  was  derived  the 
tenure  of  knight-fervice.  A  certain  portion  of 
burdened  with  the  ferviee  of  one  foldier  or  knight,  was0fkmght 


k,nd,  jnvent;oa 


called  a  knight' s-fee  ;  and  thus  an  eftate,  furnilhing  any  lervice. 
number  of  foldiers,  was  faid  to  contain  as  many  knight’s 
fees  ;  fo  that  now  the  manors,  baronies,  &c.  became 
powerful  according  to  the  number  of  foldiers  they  were 
bound  to  fu’-nifti.  In  the  grants  from  the  crown,  the 
nobility  were  obliged  tofurniih  a  certain  number  of  fol¬ 
diers  for  the  ferviee  of  the  fovereign  ;  and  in  thofe  from 
the  nobility  to  their  vaffals,  the  like  ferviee  was  re¬ 
quired.  Even  the  commons  who  had  grants  from  the 
crown  furnifhed  a  certain  proportion  of  knights.  The 
force  of  the  nation  was  called  into  adtion  by  grants 
in  capite ,  or  from  the  fovereign  and  nobility.  A  nu¬ 
merous  and  powerful  army  was  inftantly  affembled, 
and  at  once  ready  for  adlion.  Of  this  army  the  king 
was  the  general,  the  nobility  the  officers,  and  the  vaf¬ 
fals  foldiers ;  the  whole  being  exactly  arranged, 
capable  of  entering  upon  any  expedition  without 
leaft  delay. 

Thus  a  remedy  was  found  in  fome  meafure  for 


and 

the 


weaknefs  of  the  feodal  fovereigns  ;  but  though 


the 

the 


knights  tenure  could  accomplifti  this,  it  could  not  bring 
back  the  former  affe&ion  and  cordiality  which  lubfifted 
between  the  various  ranks  of  people.  On  the  contrary, 
by  uniting  them  more  firmly  to  one  another  by  legal 
ties,  it  rendered  matters  rather  work.  The  oppreffion 
originating  from  the  operation  of  the  feodal  incidents , 
ftill  continued  with  unremiting  violence.  The  grants 
of  knights  tenure  were  attended  with  the  fame  oaths 
of  homage  and  fealty  ;  the  fame  incidents  of  relief, 
wardfhip,  marriage,  aid,  and  efeheat,  with  the  feodal 
tenures.  The  princes  promifed  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
their  rigour  in  demanding  the  feodal  perquifites,  but 
did  not  keep  their  word.  I.aws  were  occafionally  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  for  fome  time  had  an  effect  ;  but  pal¬ 
liatives  foon  became  ineffectual,  and  a  new  ftate  of 


weaknefs  began  to  commence. 


15 


The  two  remarkable  eras  in  the  feudal  hitlory  are,  Two  eras  in 


the 


time  before  the  invention  of  kniglit-fe rvice  (d),  and  tf<g^°I^r 
that  during  which  it  continued.  Fiefs  were  in  a  ftate 
of  fluctuation  from  the  deftruCiion  of  the  Roman 


?' 


ire  till  the  ninth  century;  but  thfv  were 


em- 
rendered 


perpetual  in  France  about  the  year  877,  and  were  ge¬ 
nerally  become  fo  in  every  country  of  Europe  about  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth.  Du  Cange,  voce  Militia ,  gives 
us  an  example  of  a  knight  fee  in  the  year  880.  By  the  jg 
year  987,  when  Hugh  Capet  was  raffed  to  the  throne  Doubtscon- 
of  France,  knight  ferviee  was  become  general  all  over cerning  the 


itiodi'.c- 


Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  England  after  having  ot  t^e 


made  its  appearance  in  other  countries  (e).  In  Eng-  feodal  laws 
land,  however,  there  have  been  feveral  doubts  and  in  into  ling- 


qu  tries 


land. 


(d)  For  the  difference  between  the  knights  produced  by  this  ferviee  and  the  more  ancient  ones,  or  knights  of 
honour,  fee  the  article.  Knight. 

(e)  Dr  Stuart  informs  us,  that  it  appears  from  the  records  of  Malcolm  IV.  in  1x53,  that  knights-fervice 

was 
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Feodal  quiries  among  the  learned  concerning  the  introduction 

Svftsm.  of  the  feodal  laws.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  they 

— v  were  fir  ft  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror  y  and, 

confequentlv,  that  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Anglo  Saxons  :  but  others  think,  that  they  exilfed 
among  the  latter  in  the  fame  form  under  which  they 
were  continued  by  the  Normans.  Dr  Stuart  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Saxons  who  fettled  in  England  could 
rot  be  ftrangers  to  fiefs.  He  fuppofes  the  conformity 
of  manners,  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  between  the 
Saxons  and  other  barbarians,  a  fufficient  proof  that  the 
hereditary  grant  of  land,  as  well  as  the  fluftuating  date 
of  feodal  tenures  which  preceded  it,  were  known  to  the 
former.  Collateral  proofs  are  derived  from  the  fpirit 
and  tenure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  but  efpecially 
from  the  grants  of  hereditary  eflates  on  condition  of 
military  fervice  (f).  The  condition  of  fiefs  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  af¬ 
terwards.  In  their  times  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
thefe  oppreflions  of  which  fo  much  notice  has  already 
been  taken  ;  and  this  may  eafily  be  accounted  for  from 
the  alteration  of  the  feodal  fpirit  in  different  ages.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  that  a  w£rm  and  generous  affeftion  fub- 
fifted  between  the  feodal  fuperiors  and  vaffals,  the  in¬ 
cidents  were  marks  of  generofity  on  the  one  part,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other  y  but  as  loon  as  a  variance  had 
taken  place,  by  reafon  of  the  interefled  difpofition 
which  the  introduction  of  luxury  produced,  the  fame 
incidents  became  fources  of  the  moft  flagrant  oppref- 
fion.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  j  and,  during  the  reign  of 
King  John,  matters  were  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that 
the  people  everywhere  complained  loudly,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  reftoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
feffor  (g).  “  What  thefe  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor 
were  (fays  Mr  Hume),  which  the  Englilh  every  reign 
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during  a  century  and  a  half  defired  fo  paflionately  to  Feodal 
have  reftored,  is  much  difputed  by  antiquarians  •,  and  Syftem. 
our  ignorance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  greateft  defefts  — -v— ' 
of  the  ancient  Er.glilh  hiftory.”  Dr  Stuart  has  offered Iiifuffi7ci€nt 
an  explanation  j  but  this  is  in  faft  no  more  than  a  con-f0iutl0n  of 
jefture,  that  “  by  the  laws  or  cufloms  of  the  Confeffor, them  by 
that  condition  of  felicity  was  expreffed  which  had  beenDr  Stuart, 
enjoyed  during  the  fortunate  flate  of  the  feodal  affo- 
ciation.  The  cordiality,  equality,  and  independence, 
which  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  in  fociety,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  remembered  in  lefs  profperous  times,  and 
occafioned  an  ardent  delire  for  the  revival  of  thofe  laws 
and  ufages  which  were  the  fources  of  fo  much  happi- 
nefs.,r  iS 

Befides  the  great  diftinftion  (of  which  an  account Diftinftion 
has  already  been  given)  between  the  flate  of  fiefs  un^erp°fsc^nt^| 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  under  the  Normans,  they  were  AngJ".sa*. 
no  lefs  diftinguilhed  by  the  introduction  of  knight-on  and  th# 
fervice.  Hitherto  the  refinement  of  the  Englifh  had  Anglo- 
been  obftrufted  by  the  invafion  of  the  Danes,  and  the  Nomiao 
infular  fituation  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  after  the  Nor-1'11165’ 
man  conqueft  the  fiefs  were  made  perpetual.  Still, 
however,  the  knight-fee  and  knight-fervice  were  al¬ 
together  unknown.  William,  the  fixth  prince  who 
enjoyed  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  relating  to  fiefs  for  that  duchy  had 
experienced  all  the  variety  incidental  to  them  from 
the  time  of  its  being  granted  to  Rollo  by  Charles  the 
Simple  in  the  year  912,  to  the  year  X 066,  when  Wil¬ 
liam  was  put  in  poffeflion  of  England  by  the  battle  of 
Haftings. 

On  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  a  number  of  forfei¬ 
tures  took  place  among  thofe  who  had  followed  the 
fortune  of  Harold.  Their  eflates  were  to  be  difpofed 
of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  it  was  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  he  would  follow  the  method  praftifed 
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was  known  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  not  a  novelty  at  that  time.  The  fame  author  thinks  it  even  probable, 

that  it  was  known  in  the  time  of  David  I.  _  ■ 

(f)  The  ufe  of  entails  was  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons-,  and  this  praCtice,  as  well  as  the  fucceflion  to  al¬ 
lodial  eflates,  mull  have  contributed  very  much  to  eftablilh  hereditary  fiefs.  This  opinion  feems  alfo  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  great  power  of  many  of  the  nobility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
natural  tendency  that  fiefs  muft  have,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  to  become  perpetual,  though  analogical  argu¬ 
ments  cannot  entirely  be  depended  upon  in  this  cafe.  There  is  indeed  pofitive  evidence  that  the  territory 
which  anciently  conflituted  the  kingdom  of  Mercland  belonged  to  Ethelred  as  an  hereditary  fief  and  earldom. 
The  grant  was  given  him  by  Alfred  when  he  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda  :  and  it  is  likewife  attefled  by 
Camden,  that  in’  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  earldom  of  Leicefter  was  an  inheritance,  and  the  regular  fucceflion 
of  its  earls  is  ft  ill  known.  We  are  informed  alfo  by  creditable  hiftorians,  that  Bernicia  and  Deireland 
were  feodal  and  inheritable  earldoms  among  the  Saxons.  The  fame  was  true  of  the  county  of  Cumberland 
when  poffeffed  by  the  Scottilh  monarchs.  This  laft  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  :  in  which  the  grant  was 
conveyed  by  Edmund  king  of  England  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Edmundus  rex  totam 
Cumberland  prtedavit  ft  contrivit,  et  commendavit  earn  Malcolmo  regi  Scotita  ;  hoc  pafto,  quod  in  auxilio  fibi 
foret  terra  et  mari.”  From  the  ufe  of  the  word  commendavit ,  indeed,  Spelman  takes  occafion  to  fay,  that  a 
feudal  homage  was  not  intended  :  but  the  contrary  may  be  proved  by  the  original  Saxon  from  which  the  fore¬ 
going  is  a  Latin  tranflation  -,  and  the  word,  according  to  feveral  learned  critics,  fignifies  feodal  homage  with  the 
mod  tlrift  propriety.  Thus  Du  Cange  informs  us,  that  commendare fe  alicui  was  the  general  expreflion  for  jfai're 
I'homma^e  a  un  fuferatn. 

(G)  The  laws  which  are  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of  doubtful  au¬ 
thenticity  ;  nor  are  they,  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  genuine,  of  any  ufe  in  anf-vering  the  prefent  quertion. 
They  determine  indeed  the  exiftence  of  fiefs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  and  Dr  Stuart  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
compilation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  this  prince,  though  poflerior  to  the  date  it  bears,  nevertheless  merits 
greater  attention  than  has  ufually  been  bellowed  upon  it.  M.  Honard,  a  foreign  lawyer,  is  the  lateft  writer  who 
has  made  it  his  fludy  j  but  lie  is  better  acquainted  with  the  Norman  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  cufloms. 
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in  his  own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  knight  fer- 
vice  in  England.  A  grant  of  land,  to  any  perfon 
whatever,  was  eftimated  at  a  certain  number  of  knights 
fees ;  and  each  of  thefe  required  the  ferviee  of  a 
knight.  The  grants  of  lands  were  even  renewed  to 
the  old  tenants  under  this  tenure  ;  fo  that  by  degrees 
the  whole  military  people  in  the  kingdom  acquieieed  in 
it.  To  accomplifh  this,  Domesday  Booh  is  fuppofed 
-to  have  been  compiled,  which  contained  an  exaft  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom. — 
Hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  not  that  William  introdu¬ 
ced  fiefs  into  England,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but 
that  he  brought  them  to  their  ultimate  ftate  of  perfection 
by  the  introduction  of  knight-fervice.  This  is  evident 
from  the  laws  enaCted  during  his  reign.  In  thefe  it  is 
not  only  mentioned  that  knight-fervice  was  enabled,  but 
that  it  was  done  exprefsly  with  the  confent  of  the.  com¬ 
mon  council  of  the  nation  ;  which  at  that  time  was 
equivalent  to  an  aCt  of  parliament  (h). 

The  invention  of  knight-fervice  proved  generally 
agreeable:  for,  as  only  a  few  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fiefs 
were  hereditary,  the  advancement  of  the  reif  to  per¬ 
petuity,  under  the  tenure  of  knight-fervice,  muft 
have  been  accounted  an  acquisition  of  fome  import¬ 
ance  ;  as  not  only  augmenting  the  grandeur  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  fovereign,  but  fecuring  the  independence 
of  the  fubjeCt,  and  improving  his  property.  In  the 
happy  ftate  of  the  feodal  affociation,  there  was  indeed 
no  neceflity  for  the  knight’s  fee  ;  but  when  the  dif- 
cordance  and  oppreffion  fo  often  mentioned  began  to 
take  place,  it  became  then  neceffary  to  point  out  par¬ 
ticularly  every  duty  of  the  valfal,  as  well  as  of  the 
lord  •,  and  this  was  fully  done  bv  the  invention  of 
knight-fervice.  The  nobles  poffeffed  duchies,  baronies, 
and  earldoms  ;  which  extenfive  poffeftions  were  divided 
into  as  many  fees,  eacli  of  them  to  furnifh  a  knight 
for  the  ferviee  of  the  king,  or  of  the  fuperior  ;  fo  that 
every  feudal  ftate  could  command  a  numerous  army 
and  militia  to  fupport  and  defend  it  in  cafe  of  any 
.emergency.  The  knights  were  alfo  bound  to  affemble 
in  complete  armour  whenever  the  fuperior  thought 
proper  to  call,  and  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  for 
aCtion  whenever  the  king  or  fuperior  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  take  the  field  :  fo  that  thus  the  militia  might 
be  marched  at  the  fhorteft  notice  to  defend  or  fupport 
the  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  knights  were  ufually  armed  with  a  helmet, 
fword,  lance,  and  (hield  ;  and  each  was  befides  obliged 
to  keep  a  horfe.  This  laft  requifite  was  owing  to  the 
contempt  into  which  the  infantry  had  fallen  through 
the  prevalence  of  tournaments  and  luxuries  of  various 
kinds,  though  it  was  by  means  of  the  infantry  that  the 
barbarians  had  originally  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in 
:  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  became  able  to  cope 


with  thefe  celebrated  warriors.  Ail  proprietors  of  Feodal 
fees  or  tenants  by  knight-fervice  fought  on,  foot  :  the  Syftem. 
cavalry  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  battle  ;  and  J 

the  fuccefs  of  every  encounter  was  fuppofed  to  de  pend 
on  them  alone.  They  only  were  completely  armed  ; 
the  infantry,  being  furnifhed  hy  the  villages  under  the 
jurildiCtion  of  the  barons,  bad  at  firft  only  bows  and 
dings;  though  afterwards  they  were  found  worthy  of 
much  greater  attention.  2I 

While  the  feodal  affociation  remained  in  perfection,  Its  ineffica- 
the  fuperior  could  at  any  tin  e  command  the  n:ilitary  cy  aRtl  cor- 
fervice  of  his  vaffals  ;  but  in  the  fubfequent  degeneracy, 
this  ferviee  could  neither  be  depended  upon  when 
wanted,  nor  was  it  of  the  fame  advantage  when  obtain¬ 
ed  as  formerly.  The  invention  of  knight-fervice 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 

Thole  who  were  poffeifed  of  knights  fees  were  now 
obliged  to  remain  40  days  in  the  field  at  their  own 
expence  ;  and  this  without  exception,  from  the  great 
crown  vaffals  to  the  fmalleft  feudatories  ;  but  if  longer 
ferviee  was  required,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  pay 
his  troops.  In  thofe  times,  however,  when  the  fate  of 
nations  was  frequently  decided  by  a  fingle  battle,  a 
continuance  in  the  field  for  40  days  was  fufficient  for 
ordinary  occafions. 

Thus  matters  feemed  once  more  to  be  reftored  near¬ 
ly  to  their  former  ftate.  It  was  now,  as  much  as  ever, 
the  intereft  of  the  nation  to  aCt  with  unanimity  in  its 
defence,  not  only  againft  foreign  enemies,  but  againft: 
the  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  his  fubje&s,  or  of  one 
part  of  the  fubjvCts  over  the  other.  New  inconveni¬ 
ences,  however,  foon  began  to  take  place,  owing  to 
the  gradual  improvements  in  life  and  the  refinement 
of  manners.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of  military  fer- 
vice,  a  fine  had  been  accepted  inftead  of  aCtual  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  field.  In  the  times  of  barbarity,  however, 
when  men  accounted  rapine  and  bloodfhed  their  only 
glory,  there  were  but  few  who  made  an  offer  of  this 
compenfation  •,  but  as  wealth  and  luxury  increafed, 
and  the  manners  of  people  became  fofter,  a  general 
unwillingnefs  of  following  the  army  into  the  field  be¬ 
came  alfo  prevalent.  A  new  tenure,  called  efeuage , 
was  therefore  introduced,  by  which  the  vaffal  was  only 
obliged  to  pay  his  fuperior  a  fum  of  money  annually,  in¬ 
ftead  of  attending  him  into  the  field  *.  Hence  origi- *  See  th« 
nated  taxes  and  their  mifapplication  ;  for  as  the  king  particular 
was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  thence  confefluef" 
happened  that  the  whole  efeuage  money  colleCted  ynder the 
throughout  the  nation  centred  in  him.  The  princes  article 
then,  inftead  of  recruiting  their  armies,  frequently  fill-  Knight- 
ed  their  coffers  with  the  money,  or  diftipated  it  other- ^erv*ce- 
wife,  hiring  mercenaries  to  defend  their  territories  Rife202f 
when  threatened  with  any  danger.  Thefe  being  com-  (tending 
pofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  dilbanded  at  the  armies,  &C. 

end 


e  (ra)  The  following  law  of  William  the  Conqueror  not  only  makes  exprefs  mention  of  the  knight’s  fee  and  fer- 
vice,  but  alludes  to  a  former  law  of  William  and  his  parliament,  by  which  this  tenure  was  aClually  eltablifhed. 
“  Statuimus  etiam  et  firmiter  prsecipimus,  ut  omnes  comites,  et  barones,  et  milites,  et  ffrvientes,  et  univerfi  li- 
£‘  beri  homines  totius  regni  noftri  prsadiCti,  habeant  et  teneant  fe  femper  bene  in  arm  is  et  in  cquis,  ut  decet  et 
“  °Portet5  et  qu°fi  fif't  femper  prompti  et  bene  parati  ad  fervitium  fuum  integrum  nobis  explendum,  et  peragen- 
“  dum,  cum  femper  opus  adfuerit,  fecundum  quod  NOBIS  debent  de  feodis  et  tenements  fuis  de  jure  facere,  et  fi- 
il  fut  :11‘s  ftatuimus  per  commune  confilium  totius  regni  noftri  prsediCti,  et  dedimus  et  conceflimus  in  feodo  jure 
11  haereditarxo.”  LL.  Gui/l.  c.  58. 
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end  of  every  campaign,  filled  all  Europe  with  a  dif- 
orderly  banditti,  who  frequently  proved  very  danger¬ 
ous  to  fociety.  To  avoid  fuch  inconveniences,  Hand¬ 
ing  armies  were  introduced,  and  taxations  began  to  be 
raifed  in  every  European  kingdom.  New  inconveni¬ 
ences  arofe.  The  fovereigns  in  mod  of  thefe  king¬ 
dom*,  having  acquired  the  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as 
the  command  of  the  military  power,  became  complete¬ 
ly  defpotic  :  but  in  England  the  fovereign  was  de¬ 
prived  of  this  right  by  Magna  Charta,  which  was  ex¬ 
torted  from  him,  as  related  under  the  article  ENGLAND, 
N°  C 1 53D  >  t^at*  though  allowed  to  command  his 
armies,  he  could  only  pay  them  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  people,  or  their  fubmitting  to  fuch 
taxations  as  were  virtually  impofed  by  themfelves. 

FEOFFMENT,  In  Law,  (from  the  verb  feoffare  or 
infeudare,  “  to  give  one  a  feud”)  ;  the  gift  or  grant  of 
any  corporeal  hereditament  to  another.  He  that  fo 
gives,  or  enfeoffs,  is  called  the  feoffer ,  and  the  perfon 
enfeoffed  is  denominated  the  feoffee. 

This  is  plainly  derived  from,  or  is  indeed  itfelf  the 
very  mode  of,  the  ancient  feodal  donation  ;  for  though 
it  may  be  performed  by  the  word  “  enfeoff,”  or 
“  grant,”  yet  the  aptefl  word  of  feoffment  is  do  or 
dedi.  And  it  is  Hill  diredled  and  governed  by  the 
fame  feodal  rules  ;  infomuch  that  the  principal  rule 
relating  to  the  extent  and  effeft  of  the  feodal  grant, 
tenor  ejl  qui  legem  dat  feudo ,  is  in  other  words  become 
the  maxim  of  our  law  with  relation  to  feoffments  mo¬ 
dus  legem  dat  donatiom.  And  therefore,  as  in  pure  feo¬ 
dal  donations,  the  lord,  from  whom  the  feud  moved, 
muff  exprefsly  limit  and  declare  the  continuance  or 
quantity  of  eftate  which  he  meant  to  confer,  ne  quis 
plus  donaffe  prafumatur,  quam  In  donatione  exprefferil  ; 
to  if  one  grants  by  feoffment  lands  or  tenements  to 
another,  and  limits  or  expreffes  no  eftate,  the  grantee 
(due  ceremonies  of  law  being  performed)  hath  barely 
an  eflate  for  life.  For,  as  the  perfonal  abilities  of  the 
feoffee  were  originally  prefumed  to  be  the  immediate 
or  principal  inducements  to  the  feoffment,  the  feoffee’s 
eflate  ought  to  be  confined  to  his  perfon,  and  fubfifl 
only  for  his  life  -7  unlefs  the  feoffer,  by  exprefs  provifion 
in  the  creation  and  conflitution  of  the  eflate,  hath 
given  it  a  longer  continuance.  Thefe  exprefs  provi- 
fions  are  indeed  generally  made  •,  for  this  was  for  ages 
the  only  conveyance,  whereby  our  ar.cellors  were  wont 
to  create  an  eflate  in  fec-fimple,  by  giving  the  land  to 
the  feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ; 
though  it  ferves  equally  well  to  convey  any  other  eflate 
of  freehold. 

But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoffment  is 
by  no  means  perfefled  :  there  remains  a  very  material 
ceremony  to  be  performed,  called  livery  of  feifin,  with¬ 
out  which  the  feoffee  has  but  a  mere  eflate  at  will.  See 
Seisin. 

FER/E,  an  order  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the 
claf.  Mammalia.  See  Mammalia  Index. 

FERALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feflival  obfi  rved  among 
the  Romans  on  February  21(1,  or,  according  to  Ovid, 
on  the  17th  of  that  month,  in  honour  of  the  manes  of 
their  deceafed  friends  and  relatione. 

Varro  derives  the  word  from  inferi ,  or  from  fero  ;  on 
account  of  a  repafl  carried  to  the  fepulchres  of  fuch  as 
the  lad  offices  were  that  day  rendered  to.  Fellus  de¬ 
rives  it  from  ferio,  on  account  of  the  victims  facrificed. 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  II. 


Voffius  obferves,  that  the  Romans  called  death  fera ,  FeraWa 
“  cruel,”  and  that  the  word  feralia  might  arife  thence.  fl 
— Macrobius,  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  refers  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony  to  Numa  Pompilius.  Ovid,  in  his  ‘  ' 
Fafli,  goes  back  as  far  as  ./Eneas  for  its  inflitution.  He 
adds,  that  on  the  fame  day  a  facrifice  was  performed 
to  the  goddefs  Muta,  or  Dumb  $  and  that  the  perfons 
who  officiated  were  an  old  woman  attended  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  girls. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  feflival,  which  lafled 
eleven  days,  prefer.ts  were  made  at  the  graves  of  the 
deceafed,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  temples 
of  the  gods  (hut  up.  While  the  ceremonies  continued, 
they  imagined  that  the  ghofls  fuffered  no  punilhments 
in  hell,  but  that  their  tormentors  allowed  them  to 
wander  round  their  tombs,  and  feaft  upon  the  meats 
■which  their  furviving  friends  had  prepared  for  them.— - 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  offerings  and  fa- 
crifices  and  feafts  for  the  dead,  fee  InFERLE  and  SiLI- 
CERNIUM. 

Sometimes  at  the  feralia  public  feafts  were  given  to 
the  people,  at  the  tombs  of  the  rich  and  great,  by  their 
heirs  or  particular  friends. 

FER  de  FOURCHETTE,  in  Heraldry ,  a  crofs  having 
at  each  end  a  forked  iron,  like  that  formerly  ufed  by 
foldiers  to  reft  their  mufkets  on.  It  differs  from  the 
crofs-fourche,  the  ends  of  which  turn  forked  ;  whereas 
this  has  that  fort  of  fork  fixed  upon  the  fquare  end. 

See  Heraldry. 

Ter  de  Moulin ,  Milrinde ,  lake  de  Moulin,  in  Heraldry , 
is  a  bearing  fuppofed  to  repreferit  the  iron  ink,  or  ink 
of  a  mill,  which  fuftains  the  moving  millilone. 

FERDINAND  V.  king  of  Spain,  called  the  Ca¬ 
tholic ,  which  title  was  continued  to  his  fucceflbrs.  He 
married  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  by  which  that  kingdom  was 
united  to  the  Spaniffi  crown.  This  illullrious  oouple 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  and  power  of 
Spain.  The  conqueft  of  Granada,  and  the  difeoveries 
of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  made  this  reign  a  celebrated 
era  in  the  hiftory  of  Spain.  He  died  in  1516,  aged  63. 

See  (Hi/lory  of)  Spain. 

FERENf  ARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  auxiliary 
troops,  lightly  armed  j  their  weapons  being  a  fword, 
bow,  arrows,  and  a  (ling. 

FERENTINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  which  the  Romans,  after  fubdu- 
ing  that  nation,  allowed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

Now  Feretino,  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma.  E.  Long.  14.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  4^. 

FERENTUM,  or  Forentum,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  a  town  of  Apulia  in  Italy.  Now  Forenza,  in  the 
Bafilicata  of  Naples. 

FERETRIUS,  a  furname  of  Jupiter,  a  ferendo ,  be- 
caufe  he  had  affifted  the  Romans  :  or  a  feriendo ,  becaufe 
he  had  conquered  their  enemies  under  Romulus.  He 
had  a  temple  at  Rome  built  by  Romulus.  It  was  there 
that  the  fpoils  called  opima  were  always  carried. 

FERETRUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  bier  ufed 
in  carrying  out  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  duty 
was  performed  by  the  neareft  male  relations  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  :  thus,  fons  carried  out  their  parents,  brothers 
their  fillers,  6cc. 

FERG,  or  Fergue,  Francis  Paul,  a  charming 
landfcape-painter,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1689,  and 
there  learned  the  firft  principles  of  his  art.  He  fuc- 
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Ferg  ceffively  praftifed  under  Hans  Graf,  Orient,  and  Thi¬ 
ll0  ele.  This  lad,  who  was  painter  to  the  court  of  Sax- 

Fergufon.  onyf  invited  him  to  Drefden  to  infert  fmall  figures  in 
v  1  l^is  landfcapes.  Terg  thence  went  into  Lower  Saxo¬ 
ny,  and  painted  for  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  for 
the  gallery  of  Salzdahl.  From  Germany  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  might  have  lived  in  the  .higheft 
efteem  and  affluence,  if,  by  an  indifcreet  marriage,  he 
had  not  been  fo  effectually  depreffed,  that  he  was  ever 
after  involved  in  difficulties.  The  neceffities  which  arofe 
from  his  domeftie  troubles  compelled  him  to  diminiffi 
the  prices  of  his  paintings  in  order  to  procure  an  imme¬ 
diate  fupport  5  and  as  thofe  neceffities  increafed,  his 
pidlures  were  dill  more  funk  in  their  price,  though  not 
in  their  intrinfic  value.  By  a  feries  of  misfortunes  he 
was  overrun  with  debts,  and  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of 
his  creditors,  he  was  conftrained  to  fecrete  himfelf  in 
different  parts  of  London.  He  died  fuddenly  in  the 
ftreet  one  night  as  he  was  returning  from  fome  friends, 
about  the  year  1738,  before  he  had  attained  his  50th 
year  :  and  left  four  children.  This  pleafing  artilf, 
Mr  Walpole  obferves,  had  formed  a  manner  of  his 
own  from  various  Flemifh  painters,  though  reft  mbiing 
Poelemburg  molt  in  the  enamelled  foftnefs  and  mellow- 
nefs  of  his  colouring  ;  but  his  figures  are  greatly  fu- 
perior  ;  every  part  of  them  is  iufficiently  finiffied, 
every  aCtion  expreffive.  He  painted  fmall  landfcapes, 
fairs,  and  rural  meetings,  with  the  mo  ft  agreeable 
truth  5  his  horfes  and  cattle  are  not  inferior  to  Wou- 
vermans  ;  and  his  buildings  and  diftances  feem  to  owe 
their  refpeCtive  foftnefs  to  the  intervening  air,  not  to 
the  pencil.  More  faithful  to  nature  than  Denner,  he 
knew  how  to  omit  exaCtnefs,  when  the  refult  of  the 
whole  demands  a  lefs  precifion  in  parts.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  works  are  in  London  and  Germany  ;  and 
the  price  they  now  bear  is  the  beft  proof  of  their  real 
merit.  He  alfo  etched  well  with  aquafortis  ;  and  his 
prints  of  that  kind  are  generally  efteemed  by  the  cu¬ 
rious. 

FERGUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland. 
See  (Hi/fory  of)  Scotland. 

FERGUSON,  James,  an  eminent  experimental 
philofopher  and  mechanic,  was  born  in  Scotland,  of 
very  poor  parents.  At  an  early  age  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  began  to  exert  itfelf.  He  firft  learned  to 
read  by  overhearing  his  father  teach  his  elder  brother  : 
and  he  had  made  this  acquifition  before  any  one  fu- 
fpeCted  it.  He  foon  difcovered  a  peculiar  tafte  for 
mechanics,  which  firft  arofe  on  feeing  his  father  ufe  a 
lever.  He  purfued  this  ftudy  a  confiderable  length, 
even  while  very  young  ;  and  made  a  watch  in  wood¬ 
work,  from  having  once  feen  one.  As  he  had  no  in- 
flruClor,  nor  any  help  from  books,  every  thing  he 
learned  had  all  the  merit  of  an  original  difcovery  ;  and 
fuch,  with  infinite  joy,  he  believed  it  to  be.  As  foon 
as  his  age  would  permit  he  went  to  fervice  ;  in  which 
he  met  with  haro’ftiips  which  rendered  his  conftitution 
feeble  through  life.  Whilft  he  was  fervant  to  a  farmer 
(vffiofe  goodnefs  he  acknowledges  in  the  modeft  and 
him  ble  account  of  himfelf  which  he  prefixed  to  his  laft 
publication),  he  frequently  contemplated  the  ftars  $ 
and  began  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy,  by  laying  down, 
from  his  own  obfervations  only,  a  celeftial  globe.  His 
kind  mailer  obferving  thefe  marks  of  his  ingenuity, 
procured  him  the  countenance  and  affiftance  of  his  fn- 


periors.  By  their  help  and  inftruflions,  he  went  on  Fergufon. 
gaining  farther  knowledge,  and  was  fent  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  There  he  began  to  take  portraits  ;  an  em¬ 
ployment  by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  and  family 
for  feveral  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  whilft 
he  was  purfuing  more  ferious  ftudies.  In  London  he 
firft  publiffied  fome  curious  aftronomical  tables  and  cal¬ 
culations  ;  and  afterwards  gave  public  lectures  in  ex¬ 
perimental  philofophy,  which  he  repeated  (by  fub- 
fcription)  in  moft  of  the  principal  towns  in  England, 
with  the  higheft  marks  of  general  approbation.  He 
was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  ad  million  (an  honour  fcarcely  ever  conferred 
on  a  native)  ;  and  had  a  penfion  of  50I.  per.  ann.  given 
him,  unfolicited,  by  our  gracious  king,  at  his  accef- 
fion,  who  had  heard  ledlures  from  him,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  fent  for  and  cnnverfed  with  him  on  curious  topics. 

He  alfo  received  feveral  prefents  from  his  majelty,  the 
patron  of  real  merit.  To  what  a  degree  of  confidera- 
tion  Mr  Fergufon  mounted  by  the  llrength  of  his  na¬ 
tural  genius,  almoft  every  one  knows.  He  was  uni- 
verfally  conlidered  as  at  the  head  of  aftronomy  and  me¬ 
chanics  in  this  nation  of  philofophers.  And  he  might 
juftly  be  ftiled  felf-taught,  or  rather  heaven-taught  ; 
for  in  his  whole  life  he  had  not  above  half  a  year’s  in- 
ftruflion  at  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of  the  cleared 
judgment  and  the  moft  unwearied  application  to  ftudy  j 
benevolent,  meek,  and  innocent  in  his  manners  as  a 
child  •,  humble,  courteous,  and  communicative  ;  inftead 
of  pedantry,  philofophy  feemed  to  produce  in  him  only 
diffidence  and  urbanity, — a  love  for  mankind  and  for 
his  Maker.  His  whole  life  was  an  example  of  refigna- 
tion  and  Chriftian  piety.  He  might- be  laid  to  be  an 
enthufiaft  in  his  love  of  God,  if  religion,  founded  on 
fuch  fubftantial  and  enlightened  grounds  as  his  was, 
could  be  ftyled  enthufiafm.  He  died  in  1776. 

Ferguson,  Robert ,  a  Scottilh  poet,  who  acquired  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  celebrity  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  September 
1750,  of  which  we  are  allured  from  uuqueftionable  au¬ 
thority,  although  fome  have  placed  it  in  1751-  His 
father’s  name  was  William,  who,  as  well  as  the  fon, 
likewife  paid  court  to  the  mufes  :  but  he  wifely  relin- 
quiffied  the  ftudy  of  poetry  for  the  more  certain  emolu¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  commerce,  being  employed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  mercantile  houfes  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Aber¬ 
deen.  He  was  an  accountant  in  the  Linen  Hall  when 
he  died,  but  never  acquired  any  thing  like  an  indepen¬ 
dent  fortune. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  Iketch  was  of  a  weak  and 
delicate  conftitution  during  infancy, — indeed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  fmall  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  ever 
reaching  the  years  of  manhood.  Yet  fuch  were  the 
care  and  attention  of  his  parents,  that  he  was  able  to 
attend  an  Englilh  fchool  by  the  time  he  was  fix  years 
of  age,  when  his  progrefs  was  conliderpd  as  very  extra¬ 
ordinary.  It  was  no  lefs  rapid  at  the  high  fchool  of 
Edinburgh,  which  he  attended  four  years,  acquiring  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  with  very- 
little  labour  or  exertion.  From  that  he  went  to  the 
grammar  fchool  of  Dundee,  and  in  two  years  after  to 
the  univerlity  of  St  Andrews,  which  place  his  father 
preferred  to  Edinburgh,  becaufe  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Fergufon  had  left  two  burfaries  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  two  boys  of  the  fame  name. 

His 
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Fergufon.  His  health  was  never  impaired  at  any  time  by  fevere 
~  r~~  1  ftudy  j  yet  he  kept  alive  at  the  univerfity  the  opinion 
which  had  been  entertained  of  him  while  at  fchool,  and 
he  was  decidedly  the  firft  mathematician  of  the  fame 
Handing.  He  was  patronized  by  Dr  Wilkie,  profeflor 
of  natural  philofophy,  who  was  perhaps  as  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  him  for  his  poetical  as  his  mathematical  talents, 
the  doftor  himfelf  being  a  poet,  and  author  of  the  Epigo- 
niad.  This  kindnefs  was  repaid  by  Fergufon,  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Wilkie,  by  a  beautiful  eclogue  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  written  in  the  Scottifh  dialed!.  A  little  before 
he  left  the  univerfitv,  Fergufon  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  WfJ.- 
lace,  for  which  he  had  collected  materials  •,  but  as 
he  afterwards  met  with  a  work  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  he 
abandoned  the  defign,  after  he  had  completed  two  adts. 
His  own  reafon  for  doing  fo  he  thus  exprefled  :  “  What¬ 
ever  I  publifh  (hall  be  original,  and  this  tragedy  might 
be  conlidered  as  a  copy.” 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  when  he  had  finifhed  his 
ftudies,  without  having  fixed  on  any  particular  employ¬ 
ment  ;  for  although  he  was  deltined  for  the  church  by 
his  father,  on  his  death  he  paid  little  attention  to  the 
expoftulations  of  his  mother.  He  declined  alfo  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  aligning  this  as  a  reafon,  that  when 
he  read  the  defcription  of  difeafes,  he  believed  that 
he  felt  the  fy  mptoms  of  them  all  in  himfelf.  He  was  then 
induced  to  attempt  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  in  which,  as 
was  natural  to  expedl,  he  made  no  proficiency.  He 
feems  to  have  turned  a  wifhful  eye  to  feme  finecure 
place,  to  obtain  which  he  paid  a  vifit  to  an  uncle  who 
refided  at  Aberdeen,  a  man  of  literature  and  opulence, 
hoping  that  through  his  influence  he  might  be  fettled 
in  fome  place  luited  to  his  merit.  In  this  rational  hope 
he  was  completely  difappointed  ;  for  although  his  uncle 
(hewed  him  every  mark  of  attachment,  his  fondnefs  de¬ 
cayed  by  degrees,  and  in  fix  months  he  defired  him  in 
an  abrupt  manner  to  leave  his  houfe,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  procure  for  him  any  kind  of  living.  It  would 
perhaps  be  rath  and  uncandid  to  reprobate  this  condu£t 
of  his  uncle,  whofe  penetration  probably  beheld,  if  not 
the  actual  commiflion,  at  lead  the  germinating  feeds  of 
thefe  too  fafliionable  vices  and  follies  into  which  he  af¬ 
terwards  plunged.  We  only  give  this  as  a  conjecture 
of  our  own  ;  but  it  feems  to  derive  confiderable  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  contrail  between  the  manner  in  which 
his  uncle  received  him,  and  the  nature  of  their  fepara- 
tion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conduct  of  hi3  uncle  ope¬ 
rated  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Fergufon,  which,  with 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey  back  to  Edinburgh,  brought 
on  him  a  fevere  illnefs,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he 
compofed  two  elegies  •,  one  on  the  decay  of  friendfhip, 
and  the  other  againft  repining  at  fortune  ;  both  which 
were  fuggefted  by  this  adventure  at  Aberdeen.  The 
difappointment  of  his  hopes,  and  the  effect  it  produced 
on  his  mind,  are  very  evident  from  the  following  ftanzas. 

But,  ah  !  thefe  youthful  fportive  hours  are  fled, 

The  feenes  of  jocund  mirth  are  now  no  more  ; 

.  No  healing  (lumbers  ’tend  my  humble  bed, 

No  friends  condole  the  furrows  of  the  poor. 

And  what  avail  the  thoughts  of  former  joy  > 

What  comfort  bring  they  in  the  adverfe  hour’ 

Can  they  the  canker-worm  of  care  deftroy, 

Or  brighten  fortune’s  difeontented  lour  > 


So  great  were  his  neceflities  at  this  period,  that  he 
copied  papers  in  the  commiflary  clerk’s  office  for  fo 
much  per  (heet,  which  employment  he  foon  left  in  dif- 

Suft* 

So  boundlefs  was  his  wit,  which  was  only  equalled 
by  his  good  nature,  modefty,  and  goodnefsof  heart,  that 
all  who  knew  him  received  him  with  affedtion  :  but  his 
powers  of  fong  and  talents  for  mimicry  often  led  him 
into  the  company  of  the  diflipated,  whofe  example  could 
not  fail  of  doing  him  effential  injury,  but  who  had  nei¬ 
ther  the  power  nor  inclination  to  provide  for  him 
through  life.  The  irregularities  into  which  he  was  thus 
frequently  led,  often  awakened  upon  him  the  dictates 
of  confcience  5  and  the  converfation  of  a  minifter  who 
underftood  his  manner  of  life,  made  a  deep  impreflion 
on  his  mind.  In  (hurt,  his  remorle  foon  after  aflumed 
the  appearance  of  abfolute  defpair.  Hib  fprightlinefs 
entirely  forfook  him  :  but  he  gradually  recovered  from 
his  defpondency,  and  his  health  was  fully  reftored. 
Soon  after  he  cut  his  head  fo  dreadfully  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  fall,  that  from  the  lofs  of  blood  he  became 
delirious,  in  which  condition  he  remained  for  fome 
months,  till  the  want  of  deep  and  perpetual  talking  put 
a  period  to  his  exiftence  on  the  16th  of  October  1774. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Canongate  churchyard.  Over 
his  grave  his  admirer  Robert  Burns  has  fince  eredted  a 
monument. 

Had  he  joined  prudence  to  his  bright  genius 
and  good  heart,  he  would  have  no  doubt  rifen  to 
diltinguifhed  eminence  in  the  literary  world.  His 
poems  in  the  Scottifh  dialed!  have  been  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired  by  his  countrymen  j  and  when  we  refledt  that 
they  were  compoied  in  a  round  of  diffipation,  they  muft 
be  confidered  as  unequivocal  evidences  of  his  genius 
and  tafte. 

FERI/E,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays,  or  days 
upon  which  they  abttained  from  work.  Proclamation, 
was  generally  made  by  the  herald,  by  command  of  the 
Rex  Socrorum  or  Flamines,  that  all  fhould  abftain  from 
bufinefs  ;  and  whoever  tranfgrefled  the  order  was  fe- 
verely  fined. — The  feriae  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and 
private. 

The  public  feriae  were  fourfold.  1.  Stativce,  which 
were  kept  as  public  feafts  by  the  whole  city  upon  cer¬ 
tain  immoveable  days  appointed  by  their  kalendar 
fuch  were  the  Compita/ia,  Carmenta/ia,  Lupercalia ,  <£?V. 
2.  Ferice  Conceptivce,  which  were  moveable  feafts,  the 
days  for  the  celebration  of  which  were  fixed  by  the 
magiftrates  or  priefts  ;  of  this  fort  were  the  Ferice  La- 
tince ,  Pagana/ia ,  Compita/ia,  &c.  which  happened  every 
year,  but  the  days  for  keeping  them  were  left  to  the 
diferetion  of  the  magiftrates  or  priefts.  3.  Fence  Im¬ 
perative*,  which  were  fixed  and  inftituted  by  the  mere 
command  of  confuls,  praetors,  dilators,  upon  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  fome  vidlory  or  other  fortunate  event.  4.  Nun- 
diner.  See  the  articles  Nundin^e,  Agonai.ia,  Car- 

MENTALIA,  &C. 

The  private  feriae  were  holidays  obferved  by  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  or  families  on  feveral  accounts,  as  birth¬ 
days,  funerals,  &c.  The  feriae  belonged  to,  and  were 
one  divifion  of  the  dies  fejli.  See  Festi. 

FERIJE  Latince,  a  feltival  at  which  a  white  bull  was 
facrificed,  and  the  Latin  and  Roman  towns  provided 
each  a  fet  quantity  of  meat,  wine,  and  fruits  $  and  du¬ 
ring  the  celebration,  the  Romans  and  Latins  fwore 
4  G  2  eternal 
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'  Feri*  eternal  friendlhip  to  each  other,  taking  home  a  piece 
II  of  the  viftim  to  every  town.  The  feftival  was  infti- 
Ferma.  tut:ecj  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  when  he  overcame  the 
na£  ‘  .  Tufcans  and  made  a  league  with  the  Latins,  propof- 
ing  to  build  a  common  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  at 
■which  both  nations  might  meet  and  offer  facrifices  for 
their  common  fafety.  At  firft  the  folemnity  lafted  but 
or.e  day,  but  it  was  at  different  times  extended  to  ten. 
It  was  held  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  celebrated  with 
chariot  races  at  the  Capitol,  where  the  viftor  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  a  large  draught  of  wormwood  drink. 

FERIA,  in  the  Romifh  breviary,  is  applied  to  the 
feveral  days  of  the  week  ;  thus  Monday  is  the  feria  fe- 
cunda,  Tuefday  the  feria  tertia  ;  though  tbefe  days  are 
not  working  days,  but  holidays.  The  occalion  of  this 
was,  that  the  firft  Chriftians  were  ufed  to  keep  the 
Eafter  week  holy,  calling  Sunday  the  prima  feria ,  &e. 
whence  the  term  feria  was  given  to  the  days  of  every 
week.  But  befides  thefe,  they  have  extraordinary 
ferise,  viz.  the  three  laft  days  of  Paffion  week,  the 
two  following  Eafter  day,  and  the  fecond  feriae  of  Ro¬ 
gation. 

FERIANA,  the  ancient  city  of  Thala  in  Africa, 
taken  and  deftroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  war  with  iu- 
gurtha.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels 
through  Africa,  who  expefted  to  have  found  many 
magnificent  ruins  in  the  place,  but  was  difappointed. 
The  only  remarkable  objefts  he  met  with  were  the  baths, 
which  are  exceftively  warm.  Thefe  are  without  the 
town,  and  flow  from  a  fountain  named  El  Tarmid . 
Notwithftanding  the  exceffive  heat  of  its  water,  the 
fountain  is  not  deftitute  of  fifties.  They  are  of  the 
fliape  of  a  gudgeon,  above  four  inches  in  length  ;  and 
he  fuppofed  that  there  might  have  been  about  five  or 
fix  dozen  of  them  in  the  pool.  On  trying  the  water 
with  a  thermometer,  he  found  the  heat  fo  great,  that 
he  was  furprifed  the  fifti  were  not  boiled  in  it.  That 
filh  (hould  exift  in  this  degree  of  heat,  is  very  furprif- 
ing  ;  but  it  feems  no  lefs  wonderful  that  Mr  Bruce, 
while  Handing  naked  in  fuch  water,  (hould  leifurely 
make  obfervations  on  its  heat,  without  fufpefting  that 
he  himfelf  would  be  boiled  by  continuing  there.  We 
have  to  regret  that  the  accidental  wetting  of  the  leaf 
on  which  he  wrote  down  his  remarks  has  deprived  the 
public  of  the  knowledge  of  the  precife  degree  to  which 
the  thermometer  is  railed  by  this  water.  The  fifh  are 
faid  to  go  down  the  ftream  to  feme  diftance  during 
the  day,  and  to  return  to  the  fpring  or  warmeft  part 
at  night. 

FERMANAGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter  ;  bounded  by  Cavan  on  the  fouth,  Tir- 
Oen  on  the  north  and  north-eaft,  by  Tyrconnel  on 
the  north-weft,  Leitrim  on  the  fouth-weft,  and  Mona¬ 
ghan  on  the  weft.  It  is  38  miles  long,  and  24  broad. 
A  gTeat  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  bogs  ;  and  the 
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great  lake  called  Lough-Earne,  which  is  near  20  miles  Ferma- 
in  length  and  in  fome  places  14  in  breadth,  diverfified  nagh 

with  upwards  of  300  iflands,  moft  of  them  well  wood-  II 

ed,  inhabited,  and  covered  with  cattle.  It  abounds  ^ert”*nta* 
alfo  with  great  variety  of  filh,  fuch  as  huge  pike,  large  ■  ^  ‘  ■ 

bream,  roach,  eels,  trout,  and  falmon.  The  water  of 
the  lake  in  fome  places  is  faid  to  have  a  particular  foft- 
nefs  and  fliminefs,  that  bleaches  linen  much  fooner  than 
could  be  done  by  other  water.  The  lake  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower,  between  which  it  contrafts 
itfelf  for  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  breadth  of  an  ordinary 
river.  In  one  part  of  the  country  are  marble  rocks  50 
or  60  feet  high.  This  county  formerly  fent  four  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Irifti  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire,  and 
two  for  Innilkillen  the  capital.  Fermanagh  gives  the 
title  of  vifeount  to  Earl  Verney. 

FERMENT,  any  body  which  being  applied  to  an¬ 
other,  produces  fermentation. 

Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in  the  aft  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  that  foon  run  into  this  aft.  Of  the  firft 
kind  are  the  flowers  of  wine,  yeaft,  fermenting  beer, 
or  fermenting  wine,  &c.  and  of  the  fecond  are  the  new 
expreffed  vegetable  juices  of  fummer  fruit. 

Among  diftillers,  ferments  are  all  tbofe  bodies  which, 
when  added  to  the  liquor,  only  correft  fome  fault, 
therein,  and,  by  removing  fome  obflacle  to  fermenta¬ 
tion,  forward  it  by  fecondary  means  :  as  alfo  fuch  as, 
being  added  in  time  of  fermentation,  make  the  liquor 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  fpirit,  and  give  it  a  finer 
flavour. 

FERMENTATION,  may  be  defined  a  fenfible  in¬ 
ternal  motion  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  a  moift, 
fluid,  mixed  or  compound  body  ;  by  the  continuance 
of  which  motion,  thefe  particles  are  gradually  removed 
from  their  former  fituation  or  combination,  and  again, 
after  fome  vifible  feparation  is  made,  joined  together 
in  a  different  order  and  arrangement,  fo  that  a  new 
compound  is  formed,  having  qualities  very  fenfibly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  original  fluid. 

Fermentation,  properly  lo  called,  is  confined  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms;  for  the  effervefcences 
between  acids  and  alkalies,  however  much  they  may 
referable  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors,  are  never- 
thelefs  exceedingly  different.  It  is  divided  into  three 
kinds  ;  or  rather,  there  are  three  different  ftages  of  it, 
viz.  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrefaftive.  To 
thefe  has  been  added  a  fourth,  the  panary ,  or  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  bread.  Of  the  firft,  vegetables  alone  are 
fufceptible ;  the  flelh  of  young  animals  is  in  fome 
flight  degree  fufceptible  of  the  fecond  (a)  ;  but  animal 
fubftances  are  particularly  fufceptible  of  the  third,  which 
vegetables  do  not  fo  eafily  fall  into  without  previoufly 
undergoing  the  firft  and  fecond.  The  produce  of  the 
firft  ftage  is  wine,  or  fome  other  vinous  liquor  ;  of  the 
fecond,  vinegar;  and  of  the  third,  ammonia  or  volatile  al¬ 
kali. 
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(a)  Under  the  article  China,  N°  115.  a  faft  is  mentioned  which  feems  to  fhow  that  animal  fubftances  are 
likevrife  capable  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  viz.  that  the  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  a  certain  liquor  called  lamb  wine , 
and  likewife  that  they  ufe  a  kind  of  fpirit  diftilled  from  fheep's  flejh.  This  is  related  on  the  credit  of  M.  Grofier: 
but  as  he  does  not  mention  the  particulars  of  the  procefs,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  that  the  flefh  of  thefe 
animals  has  been  mixed  with  rice,  or  fome  other  ingredients  naturally  capable  of  producing  a  vinous  liquor  ;  fo 
that  inftead  of  contributing  any  thing  to  the  fermentation  in  queftion,  they  may  in  reality  be  detrimental,  and 
furnifli  only  that  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmell  complained  of  in  the  liquid. 
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Fermenta-  kali.  For  l^e  explanat»on  °f  this  procefs,  according  to 
tion  the  principles  of  modern  chemiftry,  fee  Chemistry  In- 
II  dex ;  and  for  the  more  general  details  of  the  procefs,  fee 
Fernelius.  BREWING,  MaLTING,  and  VlNEGAR -making. 

FERN,  Filix.  See  Filices,  Botany  Index. 

Fern  is  very  common  in  dry  and  barren  places.  It 
is  one  of  the  worft  weeds  for  lands,  and  very  hard  to 
deftroy  where  it  has  any  thing  of  a  deep  foil  to  root  in. 
In  fome  grounds,  the  roots  of  it  are  found  to  the  depth 
of  eight  feet.  One  of  the  moll  effe&ual  ways  to  de¬ 
ftroy  it  is  often  mowing  the  grafs;  and,  if  the  field  is 
ploughed  up,  plentifully  dunging  thereof  is  very  good  : 
but  the  moft  certain  remedy  for  it  is  urine.  However, 
fern,  cut  while  the  fap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  is  a  very  great  improver  of  land. 

In  fome  places  of  the  north,  the  inhabitants  mow  it 
green  ;  and,  burning  it  to  allies,  make  thofe  afhes  up 
into  balls,  with  a  little  water.  They  then  dry  them 
in  the  fun,  and  make  ufe  of  them  to  clean  their  linen 
with  ;  looking  upon  it  to  be  near  as  good  as  foap  for 
that  purpofe. 

Male  Fern.  See  Polypodium,  Botany  Index. 

Female  FERN.  See  Pteris,  Botany  Index. 

FERNANDO,  or  Fernandes,  an  illand  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  See  JUAN  Fernandes. 

FERNELIUS,  John,  phyfician  to  Henry  II.  king 
of  France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century. 
Being  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  rhetoric  and  phiiofophy, 
he  applied  himfelf  in  a  moft  intenfe  manner.  All 
other  pleafure  was  infipid  to  him.  He  cared  neither 
for  play  nor  for  walking,  nor  for  entertainments,  nor 
eveVi  for  converfation.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle.  The  reading  of  Cicero  procured  him  this 
advantage,  that  the  lectures  he  read  on  philofophical 
fubjefls  were  as  eloquent  as  thofe  of  the  other  mailers 
were  barbarous  at  that  time.  He  alfo  applied  himfelf 
very  earneftly  to  the  mathematics.  This  continual 
ftudy  drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery,  he  returned 
thither  with  a  defign  to  ftudy  phyfic  ;  but  before  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  it,  he  taught  phiiofophy  in 
the  college  of  St  Barbara.  After  this,  he  fpent  four 
years  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  taking  a  do&or’s  de¬ 
gree,  confined  himfelf  to  his  clofet,  in  order  to  read 
the  bell  authors,  and  to  improve  hi-mftlf  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeftion 
would  fuller  him.  Never  was  a  man  more  diligent  than 
Fernel.  He  ufed  to  rife  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  ftudied  till  it  was  time  either  to  read  leisures 
or  to  vifit  patients.  He  then  examined  the  urine  that 
was  brought  him  ;  for  this  was  the  method  of  thofe 
times,  with  regard  to  the  poor  people,  who  did  not  fend 
for  the  phyGeian.  Coming  home  to  dine,  he  (hut  him¬ 
felf  up  among  his  books  till  they  called  him  down  to 
table.  Rifing  from  table,  he  returned  to  his  ftudy, 
which  he  did  not  leave  without  neceffary  occafions. 
Coming  home  at  night,  he  did  juft  as  at  noon  :  he  (laid 
among  his  books  till  they  called  him  to  fupper  ;  re¬ 
turned  to  them  the  moment  he  had  fupped  ;  and  did 
not  leave  them  till  11  o’clock,  when  he  went  to  bed. 
Jn  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudics  he  contrived  mathema¬ 
tical  inftruments,  and  was  at  great  charges  in  making 
'them.  But  his  wife  murmuring  at  the  expence,  he 
difiniffed  his  inftrument-makers,  and  applied  himfelf  in 
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good  earneft  to  pra&ife  phyfic.  But  as  vifiting  pa¬ 
tients  did  not  employ  his  whole  time,  he  read  public 
lectures  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  foon  gain¬ 
ed  him  a  great  reputation  through  France  and  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  His  bufinefs  increafing,  he  left  off 
reading  lectures ;  but  as  nothing  could  make  him  ceafe 
to  ftudy  in  private,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  he  could 
fpare  in  corapofing  a  work  of  phyfic,  entitled  Fhyfio- 
logia,  which  was  foon  after  publilhed.  He  was  pre¬ 
vailed  with  to  read  lectures  upon  this  new  work,  which 
he  did  for  three  years  :  and  undertaking  another 
work  which  he  publilhed,  Devence feEhone,  he  laid  him¬ 
felf  under  the  necelfity  of  reading  lectures  fome  years 
longer,  in  order  to  explain  this  new  book  to  the  youth. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fent  for  to  court, 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whofe 
recovery  was  defpaired  of.  He  was  fo  happy  as  to  cure 
her  ;  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  that  efteem  which 
Henry  II.  who  was  then  but  dauphin,  and  was  in  love 
with  that  lady,  conceived  for  him.  This  prince  offered 
him,  even  then,  the  place  of  firft  phyfician  to  him  ;  but 
Fernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his  ftudies  to  the  hurry 
of  a  court,  would  not  accept  the  employment.  When 
Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  entreaties : 
but  Fernel  reprefented  that  the  honour  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  was  due,  for  feveral  reafons,  and  as  an  he¬ 
reditary  right,  to  the  late  king’s  phyfician  ;  and  that, 
as  for  himfelf,  he  wanted  fome  time  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  concerning  feveral  difeoveries  he  had  made  re¬ 
lating  to  phyfic.  The  king  admitted  this:  but  as 
foon  as  Francis  I.’s  phyfician  died,  Fernel  was  obliged 
to  go  and  fill  his  place  at  Henry  I  I.’s  court.  And 
here  juft  the  contrary  of  what  he  dreaded  came  to  pafs  ; 
for  he  enjoyed  more  reft  and  more  leifure  at  court  than 
he  had  done  at  Paris  ;  and  he  might  have  confidered 
the  court  as  an  agreeable  retirement,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  journey  which  the  new  civil  war  obliged  the 
king  to  take.  He.  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him 
a  great  many  works,  befides  what  have  been  mention¬ 
ed  ;  as,  De  abditis  rerum  caujis ,  feven  books  of  Pa¬ 
thology,  a  book  on  Remedies,  &c.  They  have  been 
printed  feveral  times  with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by 
William  Plantius  his  difciple. 

FERONIA,  the  Pagan  goddefs  of  woods  and  orch¬ 
ards.  This  deity  took  her  name  from  the  town  Fero- 
nia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soraifte  in  Italy, 
where  was  a  wood  and  temple  confecrated  to  her. 
That  town  and  wood  are  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Turnus’s  forces.  Strabo  relates,  that 
thofe  who  facrificed  to  this  goddefs,  walked  barefoot 
upon  burning  coals,  without  being  hurt.  She  was 
the  guardian  deity  of  freed  men,  who  received  their 
cap  of  liberty  at  her  temple. 

FERRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feat- 
ed  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain;  watered  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Po,  which  is  a  defence  on  one  fide;  and  on  the  other 
is  encornpjlfcd  by  a  llrong  wall  and  deep  broad  ditches 
full  of  water,  as  well  as  by  a  good  citadel,  finillied  by 
Pope.  Paul.  In  lire  middle  cf  the  city  is  a  magnificent 
callle,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes,  and 
is  not  now  the  lead  ornament  of  Ferrara.  It  is  quite 
furrounded  with  water  ;  and  the  arfenal,  which,  is  near 
it,  deferves  the  obfervation  of  travellers.  Over  againft 
the  palace  is  the  duke’s  garden  ;  with  a  park,  called 
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Ferrara  Belvidere  on  account  of  its  beauty.  Behind  the  gar- 
11  den  there  is  a  palace,  built  with  white  marble,  called 
Ferrars.  the  palace  of  diamonds ,  becaufe  all  the  ftones  are  cut 
v  ~  diamond  fafhion. 

Ferrara  had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  ;  but  it  is 
now  almoft  deferted,  being  very  poor,  infomuch  that 
there  is  hardly  a  perfon  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets. 
This  is  owing  to  the  exactions  of  the  popes.  The  for¬ 
tifications  are  now  negle&ed,  and  the  ancient  univerfi- 
ty  is  dwindled  into  a  wretched  college  of  the  Jefuits. 
However,  in  1755,  it  was  advanced  to  an  archbifhop- 
ric  by  Pope  Clement  XII.  The  country  about  it  is 
fo  marfhy,  that  a  (hower  or  two  of  rain  renders  the 
roads  almoft  impaffable.  It  is  24  miles  north-eaft  of 
Bologna,  38  north-weft  of  Ravenna,  70  north-by-weft 
\  of  Florence,  and  190  north  of  Rome.  E.  Long.  12. 
14.  N.  Lat.  44.  36. 

Ferrara,  the  duchy  of  ;  a  province  in  the  pope’s 
territory,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ftate  of  Venice, 
on  the  weft  by  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Mirandola, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Bolognefe  and  by  Romagna,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  part,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  43  in 
breadth  along  the  coaft  ;  but  grows  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  Mantuan.  This  country  is  almoft 
furrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  Po,  which  often  over¬ 
flow  the  country,  and  form  the  great  morafs  of  Coma- 
chio,  which  has  a  bad  effeft  on  the  air.  It  is  thin  of 
people,  and  indifferently  cultivated,  though  fit  for  corn, 
pulfe,  and  hemp.  The  Po  and  the  lake  of  Comachio 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  fifh.  Ferrara  is  the  capital 
town;  befides  which  there  are  Arano,  Comachio,  Mag- 
navacca,  Belriguardo,  Cento,  Buendeno,  and  Ficherola. 
This  duchy  was  formerly  poffeffed  by  the  houfe  of  Efte. 
But  the  pope  took  poffeflion  of  it  in  1598,  after  the 
death  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara,  it  being  a  fief 
of  the  church. 

FERRARIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  fixth  order,  Enfatce.  See  Botany  Index. 

FERRARS,  George,  a  lawyer,  poet,  hiftorian,  and 
accomplifhed  gentleman,  was  defcended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  born  about  the  year 
1310,  in  a  village  near  St  Alban’s.  He  was  educat¬ 
ed  at  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; 
where  apply  ing  with  uncommon  diligence  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  he  was  foon  diftinguiftied  for  his  elocution 
at  the  bar.  Cromwell,  earl  of  Effex,  the^reat  minifter 
of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  his  menial  fervant,  and  in  1333,  gave 
him  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Flamftead,  in  his  native 
county.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  profitable 
eftate ;  neverthelefs,  Mr  Ferrars  being  a  gay  courtier, 
and  probably  an  expenfive  man,  about  fever  years  af¬ 
ter  was  taken  to  execution  by  a  fheriff’s  officer  for  a 
debt  of  200  merks,  and  lodged  in  the  compter.  Be¬ 
ing  at  this  time  member  for  Plymouth,  the  houfe  of 
commons  immediately  interfered,  and  he  foon  obtained 
his  liberty.  He  continued  in  favour  with  the  king  to 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Edward  VI.  he 
attended  the  lord  proteflor  Somerfet  as  a  commiflion- 
er  of  the  army  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1348. 
In  the  fame  reign,  the  young  king  being  then  at 
Greenwich,  Mr  Ferrars  was  proclaimed  lord  of  mifrule , 
that  is,  prince  of  fports  and  paftimes ;  which  office  he 
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difcharged  during  1 2  days,  in  Chriftmas  holidays,  to  the  Ferrari 
entire  fatisfadlion  of  the  court.  This  is  all  we  know  || 
of  Mr  Ferrars  ;  except  that  he  died  in  1379,  at  Flam-  Perm, 
ftead  in  Hertfordlhire,  and  was  buried  in  the  parilh 
church.  He  is  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  valour  in  the 
field,  than  for  his  other  accompli  Ihments  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  fcholar.  He  wrote,  1.  Hiftoryof  the  Reign 
of  Oueen  Mary  ;  publifhed  in  Grafton’s  chronicle, 

1369,  fol.  2.  Six  tragedies,  or  dramatic  poems  ;  pub- 
liftied  in  a  book  called  the  Mirror  for  Magift  rates,  firft 
printed  in  1 339,  afterwards  in  1387,  and  again  in 
1610. 

FERRET.  See  Mustela,  Mammalia  Index. 

Ferrets,  among  glafsmakers,  the  iron  with  which 
the  workmen  try  the  melted  metal,  to  fee  if  it  be  fit  to  » 
work. — It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  irons  which  make  the 
rings  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottles. 

FERRETTO,  in  glafs-making,  a  fubftance  which 
ferves  to  colour  glafs. 

This  is  made  by  a  fimple  calcination  of  copper,  but 
it  ferves  for  feveral  colours  :  there  are  two  ways  of  ma¬ 
king  it.  The  firft  is  this.  Take  thin  plates  of  copper, 
and  lay  them  on  a  layer  of  powdered  brimftone,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  crucible  ;  over  thefe  lay  more  brimftone, 
and  over  that  another  layer  of  the  plates,  and  fo  on  al¬ 
ternately  till  the  pot  is  full.  Cover  the  pot,  lute  it  well, 
place  it  in  a  wind  furnace,  and  make,  a  ltrong  fire  about 
it  for  two  hours.  When  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled,  the 
copper  will  be  found  fo  calcined,  that  it  may  be  crumb¬ 
led  to  pieces  between  the  fingers  like  a  friable  earth. 

It  will  be  of  a  reddifti,  and,  in  lome  parts,  of  a  blackifli 
colour.  This  mull  be  powdered  and  lifted  fine  for  ufe. 

Another  way  of  making  ferretto  is  as  follows.  Make 
a  number  of  ftratifications  of  plates  of  copper  and  white 
vitriol  alternately  in  a  crucible;  which  place  on  the 
the  floor  of  the  glafs  furnace  near  the  eye  ;  and  let  it 
Hand  there  three  days  ;  then  take  it  out,  and  make  a 
new  Gratification  with  more  frelli  vitriol ;  calcine  again 
as  before.  Repeat  this  operation  fix  times,  and  a  moft 
valuable  ferretto  will  be  obtained.  , 

FERRO,  (W.  Long.  19.  N.  Lat.  28.),  the  moft 
wefterly  of  the  Canary  Hands,  near  the  African  coaft, 
where  the  firft  meridian  was  lately  fixed  in  moft  maps; 
but  now,  the  geographers  of  almoft  every  kingdom  make 
their  refpedlive  capitals  the  firft  meridian,  as  we  do  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  a  dry  and  barren  fpot,  affording  no  water 
except  what  is  fupplied  in  a  very  furprifing  manner  by 
a  tree  which  grows  in  thefe  iflands,  called  the  Foun¬ 
tain-  Tree. 

Ferro,  Faro,  or  Feroe  Iflands ;  a  duller  of  little 
iflands  lying  in  the  Northern  ocean,  between  6i°  13', 
and  62°  21'  N.  Lat.  and  between  30  and  8°  W. 

Long.  They  belong  to  Denmark.  There  are  17  which 
are  habitable  ;  each  of  which  is  a  lofty  mountain  arif- 
ing  out  of  the  waves,  divided  from  the  others  by  deep 
and  rapid  currents.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  indented 
with  fecure  harbours  ;  Providence  feeming  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  mankind  with  the  fafeft  retreats  in  the  moft 
boifterous  feas.  All  are  very  fteep,  and  moft  of  them 
faced  with  moft  tremendous  precipices.  The  furface  of 
the  mountains  confifls  of  a  lhallow  foil  of  remarkable 
fertility  ;  for  barley,  the  only  corn  fown  here,  yields 
above  20  for  one ;  and  the  grals  affords  abundant  paf- 
turage  for  Iheep.  The  exports  are,  lalted  mutton  and 
tallow,  goofe  quills,  feathers,  and  aider  down  ;  and, 
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Ferro,  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  knit  woollen  waift- 
— V— -  coats,  caps,  and  dockings.  No  trees  beyond  the  fize 
of  juniper  or  ftunted  willows  will  grow  here,  nor  are  any 
wild  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with  except  rats  and  mice, 
originally  efcaped  from  the  (hipping.  Vaft  quantities 
of  (ea  fowl  frequent  the  rocks  ;  and  the  taking  of  them 
furnifhes  a  very  perilous  employment  to  the  natives,  as 
defcribed  under  the  article  BIRD- Catching. 

The  fea  which  furrounds  thefe  iflands  is  extremely 
turbulent.  The  tides  vary  greatly  on  the  weltern  and 
eaftern  fides.  On  the  firft,  where  is  received  the  un¬ 
interrupted  tlood  of  the  ocean  from  the  remote  Green¬ 
land,  the  tide  rifes  feven  fathoms  ;  on  the  eaftern  fide 
it  rifes  only  three.  Dreadful  whirlwinds,  called  by  the 
Danes  oes,  agitate  the  fea  to  a  ftrange  degree  ;  catch 
up  a  vaft  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  to  leave  a  great  tem¬ 
porary  chafm  in  the  fpot  on  which  it  falls,  and  carries 
awav  with  it,  to  an  amazing  diftance,  any  fifties  which 
may  happen  to  be  within  the  reacii  of  its  fury.  '1  hus 
great  ftiuals  of  herrings  have  been  found  on  the  hig  eft 
mountains  of  Feroe.  It  is  equally  refiftltfs  on  laud; 
tearing  up  trees,  (tones,  and  animals,  and  carrying  them 
to  very  diftant  places. 

Among  tht  numerous  whirlpools  of  thefe  Teas,  that 
of  Suderoe,  near  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  is  the 
mod  noted.  It  is  occafioned  by  a  crater  61  fathoms 
in  depth  in  the  centre,  and  from  50  to  55  on  the  fides. 
The  water  forms  four  fierce  circumgirations.  The 
point  they  begin  at  is  on  the  fide  of  a  large  bafon, 
where  commences  a  range  of  rocks  running  fpirally 
and  terminating  at  the  verge  ot  the  crater.  This  range 
is  extremely  rugged,  and  covered  with  water  from  the 
depth  of  12  to  8  fathoms  only.  It  forms  four  equi- 
diftant  wreaths  with  a  channel  from  35  to  20  fathoms 
in  depth  between  each.  On  the  outfide  beyond  that 
depth,  the  fea  fuddenly  finks  to  80  and  90.  On  the 
fouth  border  of  the  bafon  is  a  lofty  rock,  called  Sumboe 
Muni ,  noted  for  the  multitude  of  birds  which  frequent 
it.  On  one  fide,  the  water  is  only  3  or  4  fathoms 
deep;  on  the  other  15.  The  danger  at  mod  times, 
efpecially  in  (forms,  is  very  great.  Ships  are  irrefift- 
ibly  drawn  in  ;  the  rudder  lofes  its  power ;  and  the 
waves  beat  as  high  as  the  malts  ;  fo  that  an  efcape  is 
almoft  miraculous;  yet  at  the  reflux,  and  in  very  (till 
weather,  the  inhabitants  will  venture  in  boats  for  the 
fake  of  fifhing. 

Innumerable  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  are  continually 
to  be  feen  perchtd  on  the  extremities  of  the  rocks, 
which  make  their  nefts  in  the  clefts  above  the  preci¬ 
pices  ;  and  vaft  numbers  of  them  may  be  killed  by  the 
difeharge  of  a  (ingle  mi'(ket,  and  the  reft  will  not  ftir, 
fo  little  are  they  accuftomed  to  be  difturbtd.  One  of 
the  iflands  contains  but  a  (ingle  habitation,  which  can 
be  vifited  by  the  curate  only  in  fummer.  In  the 
fouthern  parts  of  thefe  iflands  coal-mines  were  difeover- 
ed  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
trials  of  the  coals  were  only  made  in  1777,  when 
it  was  judged  that  working  them  would  be  of  fufficient 
intereft  and  confequence.  The  quarry  was  determined 
by  a  commiflary  to  be  about  1  2,0c©  feet  long,  4000 
broad  on  a  medium,  and  five  feet  deep  ;  but  fo  great 
did  the  difficulty  of  working  it  appear,  that  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  The  coals  were  analyzed  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  profeffor  Kratzenftein  of  Copenhagen,  who 
found  that  they  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  England,  as 


burning  longer,  and  giving  a  more  intenfc  heat,  but  Ferro 
pot  fo  eafily  kindled.  A  trial  of  them  has  been  made  fl. 
in  Scotland,  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  of  a  fuperior  Fertility. 
quality.  It  is  a  favourable  circumftance  to  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  produce  of  thofe  iflands,  that  their  har¬ 
bours  are  never  frozen,  and  navigation  of  confequence 
could  meet  with  no  interruption  during  the  winter. 

The  meafles  and  fmallpox  never  attack  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  but  when  they  are  brought  there  by  (hangers, 
when  the  ravages  they  make  are  almoft  as  terrible 
as  thofe  of  the  peftilence  ;  but  for  70  years  back  they 
have  not  been  fubjefted  to  this  dreadful  vifitation.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  neither  too  hot  in  fummer,  nor 
extremely  cold  in  winter.  There  are  frequent  mifts  on 
thefe  iflands,  but  they  do  not  feem  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wind  often  blows 
with  fuch  violence,  that  the  people  on  horfeback  are 
obliged  to  difmount  at  its  approach,  which  is  announced 
bv  a  whittling  acrofs  the  rocks  ;  and  perfons  on  foot 
muft  throw  themfelves  flat  on  their  face,  to  avoid  the 
dreadful  confequences  of  the  irrefiflible  hurricane. 

So  fudden  is  its  approach  at  fome  times,  that  a  burning 
candle  might  be  carried  in  the  open  air  but  a  few  fe- 
conds  before  it.  There  is  feldom  any  thunder  on  thefe 
iflands;  but  when  the  phenomenon  does  happen,  its 
awful  and  inceffant  roar  among  the  rocks  is  truly  alarm¬ 
ing.  Potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing,  thrive  well,  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  with  ra- 
di(hes  and  turnips.  Corn  is  not  much  cultivated,  which 
would  require  excefiive  labour  in  a  country  fo  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  fpring  fifhery  requires  all  the  hands 
that  can  be  (pared.  Trees  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
upon  them,  and  of  confequence  there  is  no  wood. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  5000  ; 
and  they  are  in  general  well  made,  with  fair  complexions, 
and  their  whitenefs  is  very  feldom  impaired  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun.  They  are  not  deficient  in  under- 
ftanding  ;  and  although  phlegmatic,  yet  they  are  benevo¬ 
lent  and  hofpitable,  and  are  feldom  known  to  quarrel. 

They  are  fond  of  brandy,  and  yet  it  is  faid  that  they 
are  very  rarely  feen  in  a  (late  of  intoxication.  They 
are  frugal  and  upright,  yet  extremely  credulous,  and 
much  addifled  to  fuperllitious  praflices.  There  are  no 
fchools  among  them,  as  parents  educate  their  own  chil¬ 
dren,  and  their  knowledge  of  confequence  is  very  cir- 
cumfcribed.  They  abound  in  (kilful  players  at  chefs, 
but  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  inftruments  of  mufic, 
and  dance  to  the  found  of  the  voice. 

FERRO L,  a  fea  port  town  in  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gallicia,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  frequented  by 
the  Spanifti  fleet  in  time  of  war.  W.  Long.  8.  46. 

N.  Lat.  43.  26. 

FERRUGINOUS,  any  thing  partaking  of  iron, 
or  which  contains  particles  of  that  metal. 

FERRUGO,  Rust,  or  oxide  of  iron.  See  Iron, 

Oxide  of.  Chemistry  Index. 

FERRUM,  Iron.  Set  Iron,  Chemistry  Index. 

FERRY,  a  liberty  by  preferiptiun,  or  by  the  king’s 
grant,  to  have  a  boat  for  paffage,  on  a  frith  or  river, 
for  cwrying  paflengers,  horfes,  &c.  over  the  fame  for  a 
reafonable  toll. 

FFRTILITY,  that  quality  which  denominates  a 
thing  (ruitful  or  prolific. 

Nothing  can  produce  fertility  in  either  fex,  but  what 

promotes 
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Fertility  promotes  perhaps  health  ;  nothing  but  good  blood,  fpi- 
||  rlts,  and  perfect  animal  funftions,  that  is,  high  health, 
Fefcennine  can  beget  perfett  fecundity  ;  and  therefore,  all  means 
,  verles~  ,  and  medicines,  all  noftrums  and  fpecifics,  to  procure 
fertility,  different  from  thofe  which  procure  good  blood 
and  fpirits,  are  arrant  quackery.  Dr  Cheyne  fays,  that 
water-drinking  males  are  very  rarely  infertile  ;  and 
that,  if  any  thing  in  nature  can  prevent  infertility,  and 
bring  fine  children,  it  is  a  milk  and  feed  diet  perfever- 
ed  in  by  both  parents. 

To  increafe  the  fertility  al  vegetables,  fays  Lord  Ba- 
cort,  we  mud  not  only  increafe  the  vigour  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  plant,  but  alfo  preferve  what  would  other- 
wife  be  loft :  whence  he  infers  that  there  is  much 
faved  by  fetting,  in  comparifon  of  fowing.  It  is  re¬ 
ported,  continues  he,  that  if  nitre  be  mixed  with  water 
to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  and  after  a  vine  is  cut,  the 
bud  be  anointed  therewith,  it  will  fprout  within  eight 
days.  If  the  experiment  be  true,  the  caufe  may  be  in 
the  opening  of  the  bud,  and  contiguous  parts,  by  the 
fpirit  of  the  nitre  ;  for  nitre  is  the  life  of  vegetables. 

How  far  this  may  be  true,  is  not  perhaps  fufiiciently 
fhown,  notwithftanding  the  experiments  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  and  M.  Homberg.  Confult  Mr  Evelyn’s  Syl- 
vy,  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  the  French  Me¬ 
moirs,  and  Dr  Stahl’s  Philofophical  Principles  of  Che- 
miftry  ;  but  a  proper  fet  of  accurate  experiments  feems 
ftill  wanting  in  this  view. 

FERULA,  a  little  wooden  pallet  or  (lice,  reputed 
the  fchoolmafter’s  fceptre,  wherewith  he  chaftifes  the 
boys,  by  ftriking  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
word  is  Latin,  and  has  alfo  been  ufed  to  denote  the 
prelate’s  crofier  and  ftaff.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
of  the  Latin  ferire ,  “  to  ftrike.”  Under  the  eaftern 
empire,  the  ferula  was  the  emperor’s  fceptre,  as  is  feen 
on  divers  medals^  it  confifts  of  a  long  Item  or  (hank, 
and  a  flat  fquare  head.  The  ufe  of  the  ferula  is  very 
ancient  among  the  Greeks,  who  ufed  to  call  their  prin¬ 
ces  v«gf)<ixo<po£8j,  q.  d.  “  ferula-bearers.” 

In  the  ancient  eaftern  church,  ferula  or  narthex  fig- 
nified  a  place  feparated  from  the  church  ;  wherein 
the  penitents  or  the  catechumens  of  the  fecond  order, 
called  anfcultantes ,  ctK^oxfutrixoi,  were  kept,  as  not  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  church  ;  whence  the  name  of  the 
place,  the  perfons  therein  being  under  penance  or  dif- 
cipline  :  fub  ferula  erant  eccleftce. 

Ferula,  Fennel-giant ,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatce.  See  Bota¬ 
ny  Index.  The  drug  affafetida  is  obtained  from  a  fpe- 
cies  of  ferula. 

FESCENNIA,  or  Fescennium,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy ,  a  town  of  Etruria,  above  Falerii ;  where  the 
Fefcennine  verfes  were  firft  invented.  Now  Galefe,  in 
the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  near  the  Tiber. 

FESCENNINE  verses,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind 
of  fatirical  verfes,  full  of  wanton  and  obfcene  expref- 
fions,  fung  or  rehearfed  by  the  company,  with  many 
indecent  geftures  and  dances,  at  the  folemnization  of  a 
marriage  among  the  Romans;  (Hor.  lib.  v.  ep.  i.  145.). 
The  word  is  borrowed,  according  to  Macrobius,  from 
facinum ,  “  a  charm  the  people  taking  fuch  fongs  to 
be  proper  to  drive  away  witches,  or  prevent  their 
•effedt;  but  its  more  probable  origin  is  from  Fefcen- 


nium,  a  city  of  Campania,  where  fuch  verfes  were  firft  Fefcennine 
ufed.  _  ve*! 

FESSE,  in  Heraldry ,  one  of  the  nine  honourable  petio^ 
ordinaries.  See  Heraldry.  *  —  ^  ••  •* 

FESSE  Point,  is  the  exadl  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

See  Point. 

FESSE  Ways,  or  in  FESSE,  denotes  any  thing  borne 
after  the  manner  of  a  feffe  ;  that  is,  in  a  rank  acrofs 
the  middle  of  the  Afield. 

Party  per  FESSE,  implies  a  parting  acrofs  the  middle 
of  the  Ihield,  from  fide  to  fide,  through  the  feffe  point. 

FESTI  dies,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  days  in 
the  year  devoted  to  the  honour  of  the  gods. 

Numa,  when  he  diftributed  the  year  into  12  months, 
divided  the  fame  into  the  dies  fejli,  dies  profejli,  and 
dies  intereiji. 

The  fejli  were  again  divided  into  days  of  facrifices, 
banquets,  games,  and  feriae.  See  FERINE. 

The  profejli  were  thofe  days  allowed  to  men  for  the 
adminiftration  of  their  affairs,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  nature  :  thefe  are  divided  into  fafti,  comitia- 
les,  &c.  See  Fasti,  Comitiales,  &c. 

The  intereiji  were  days  common  both  to  gods  and 
men,  fome  parts  of  which  w'ere  allotted  to  the  fervice 
of  the  one,  and  fome  to  that  of  the  other. 

FESTINO,  in  Logic,  the  third  mood  of  the  fecond 
figure  of  the  fyllogifm,  the  firft  propofition  whereof  is 
an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  a  particular  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  the  third  a  particular  negative ;  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example  : 

FES  No  bad  man  can  be  happy. 

TI  Some  rich  men  are  bad  men. 

NO  Ergo,  Some  rich  men  are  not  happy. 

FESTIVAL,  a  time  of  fealling.  See  Feast. — 

The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  anniverfary  days  of 
civil  or  religious  joy. 

FESTOON,  in  ArchiteBure  and  Sculpture ,  &c.  an 
ornament  in  form  of  a  garland  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves,  intermixed  or  twilled  together. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  firing  or  collar,  fomewhat  big- 
geft  in  the  middle,  where  it  falls  down  in  an  arch;  be¬ 
ing  extended  by  the  two  ends,  the  extremities  of  which 
hang  dorvn  perpendicularly. 

Feftoons  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  friezes,  and  other 
vacant  places  which  want  to  be  filled  up  and  adorned  ; 
being  done  in  imitation  of  the  long  clufters  of  flowers, 
which  the  ancients  placed  on  the  doors  of  their  temples 
and  houfes  on  feftival  occafions. 

FESTUCA,  Fescue  Grass,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  34th  order,  Gramina.  See 
Botany  and  Agriculture  Index. 

FESTUS  PomPeius,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
antiquity,  who  abridged  a  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  De 
Significatione  Verborum  ;  but  took  fuch  liberties  in  ca- 
ftration  and  criticifing,  as,  Gerard  Vofiius  obferves,  are 
not  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  his  author.  A  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  Fragments  was  publilhed  by  M. 

Dacier  in  1681,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin.  Scaliger 
fays,  that  Feftus  is  an  author  of  great  ufe  to  thofe  who 
would  attain  the  Latin  tongue  with  accuracy. 

FETLOCK,  in  the  manege,  a  tuft  of  hair  growing 
behind  the  paftern  joint  of  many  horfes  ;  for  thofe  of  a 
low  fize  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

FETTI, 
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£etti  FETTI,  DoaieNico,  an  eminent  painter  in  the 
||  flyle  of  Julio  Romano,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1589, 
Feveriham.  and  educated  under  Ludovico  Civoli  of  Florence.  He 
painted  but  little  for  churches,  but  excelled  in  hiftory: 
his  piflures  are  much  fought  after,  and  are  fcarce. — 
He  abondoned  himfelf  to  aiforderly  courfes  ;  and  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  exceffes,  in  the  3  5th  year  of 
his  age. 

FETUS.  See  Foetus. 

FEUD,  in  our  ancient  cufloms,  is  ufed  for  a  capital 
quarrel  or  enmity,  not  to  be  fatisfied  but  with  the  death 
of  the  enemy  :  and  thence  ufually  called  deadly  feud. — 
Feud,  called  alfo  feida,  and  faida ,  in  the  original  Ger¬ 
man,  fignifies  guerran,  i.  e.  bellum,  “  war.”  Lambert 
-writes  it  feeth,  and  faith  it  fignifies  capitalis  inimicitia , 
•or  “  implacable  hatred.” 

In  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  feud  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  for  a  combination  of  kindred,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  againft  the 
killer  and  all  his  race,  or  any  other  great  enemy. 

Feud  ( Feoda),  the  fame  with  Fief  or  Fee.  See 
FEODAL  Syjlem. 

FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  of  or  belonging  to  a  feud 
or  fee.  See  Feodal. 

FEUDATORY,  or  Feodatory,  a  tenant  who  for¬ 
merly  held  his  eftate  by  feodal  fervice.  See  Feudal 
Tenure. 

FEU-DUTY,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  the  annual  rent  er  duty 
■which  a  vaffal,  by  the  tenor  of  his  right,  becomes  bound 
to  pay  bis  fuperior. 

FEU-Holding,  in  Scots  Law,  is  that  particular  tenure 
by  which  a  vaffal  is  taken  bound  to  pay  an  annual  rent 
■or  feu-duty  to  his  fuperior. 

FEVER.  See  Medicine  Index. 

The  ancients  deified  the  difeafes,  as  well  as  the 
paflions  and  affections  of  men.  Virgil  places  them  in 
the  entrance  into  hell,  Ain.  vi.  273.  Among  thefe 
Fever  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Palatine,  and  two  o- 
ther  parts  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  there  is  dill  extant 
an  infeription  to  this  goddefs.  FEBRI.  DIVAL 

FEBRI.  SANCT7E.  FEBRI.  MAGNfE.  CA¬ 
MILLA.  AMATA.  PRO.  FILIO.  MALE. 
AFFECTO. 

Fever,  in  Farriery.  See  Farriery  Index. 
FEVERFEW.  See  Matricaria,  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  for  hoys.  It  was  a  royal  demefne 
A.  D.  8 1 1,  and  called  in  Kenulf’s  charter  the  King's 
little  Town,  though  it  is  now  a  large  or.e.  It  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Britons  long  before  the  invafion  of  Cae- 
far.  In  903,  King  Athelllan  held  a  great  council 
here.  King  Stephen  ereCftd  a  Aately  abbey,  1147, 
whofe  abbots  fat  in  parliament  ;  and  he  was  buried  in 
it,  together  with  Maud  his  queen,  and  Euilace  "his 
fon  ;  but  of  this  building,  two  mean  gate-houfes  are 
all  that  now  remain.  The  town  was  fir  ft  incorporated 
by  the  name  pf  the  barons  of  Feveriham  ;  afterwards 
by  Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  the  mayor  and  com¬ 
monalty  •,  and  ladly,  bv  that  of  the  mayor  and  jurats 
and  commonalty.  It  is  a  populous  flouridling  place, 
confiding  chiefly  of  two  long  broad  drects,  with  a 
market-houfe  in  the  centre,  built  1 574.  Its  ancient 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1754,  at  the  cxpence  of  2300I. 
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but  was  originally  built  in  Edward  II. ’s  reign.  There  Feveifhaiw 
is  a  free  grammar  fchool  in  this  place,  built  and  en-  II 
dowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1582  j  alfo  two  charity  f  f 
fcliools.  It  is  a  member  of  the  cinque-port  of  Dover, 
and  has  a  manufa&ory  of  gunpowder.  The  London 
markets  are  fupplied  from  hence  with  abundance  of 
apples  and  cherries,  and  the  bell  oyders  for  dewing. 

Thefe  lad  were  at  one  time  carried  away  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  by  the  Dutch,  that  many  men  and  boats  were 
employed  in  the  winter  to  dredge  for  them  ;  and  it  is 
faid  they  carried  home  as  many  as  amounted  to  above 
2000I.  a-year.  The  filbermen  admit  none  to  take  up 
their  freedom  but  married  men. 

FEVILDEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dioecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  34th  order,  Cucurbitacece.  See  Botany  Index. 

FEVRE,  TaNEGUI  LE,  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  born 
in  1615,  was  an  excellent  fcholar  in  Greek  and  Roman 
learning.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  gave  him  a  penfion  of 
2006  livres  to  infpe&  all  the  works  publilhed  at  the 
Louvre,  and  defigned  to  have  made  him  principal  of 
a  college  he  was  about  to  erefl  at  Richelieu.  But  the 
cardinal’s  death  cut  off  his  hopes  ;  and  Cardinal  Ma¬ 
zarine  having  no  great  relifti  for  learning,  his  penfion 
was  ill  paid.  Some  time  after  the  marquis  de  Fran- 
ciere,  governor  of  Langres,  took  him  along  with  him 
to  his  government,  and  there  he  embraced  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion-,  after  which  he  was  invited  to  Saumur, 
where  he  was  chofen  Greek  profeffor.  He  there 
taught  with  extraordinary  reputation.  Young  men 
were  fent  to  him  from  all  the  provinces  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  while  divines 
and  profeffors  themfelves  gloried  in  attending  his  lec¬ 
ture'.  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  invited  by  the  prince  Palatine,  when  he 
died,  aged  57.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  on  Anacreon,  • 
Lucretius,  Longinus,  Phaedrus,  Juftin,  Terence,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Horace,  &c.  2.  A  Ihort  account  of  the  lives  of 

the  Greek  poets.  3.  Two  volumes  of  letters:  and 
many  other  works. 

FEVRE,  Cloud  le,  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Fountainbleau  in  1633,  and  ftudied  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  there,  and  then  at  Paris  under  Le  Sueur  and  Le 
Brun  ;  the  latter  of  whom  advifed  him  to  adhere  to 
portraits,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  talent,  and  in 
his  ftyle  equalled  the  bed  mailers  of  that  country.  He 
died  in  England  in  1675,  aged  42. 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  in 
Barbary,  in  Africa.  It  is  dekribed  as  a  very  large  place, 
furroundod  with  high  walls,  within  which  there  are  hills 
and  valleys,  only  the  middle  being  level  and  flat.  The 
river  which  runs  through  the  city,  is  divided  into  two 
firearm,  from  which  canals  are  cut  into  every  part  of 
the  town  :  fo  that  the  mofques,  colleges,  palace-,  and 
the  houfes  of  great  men,  are  amply  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter.  They  have  generally  fquare  marble  bafons  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  their  houfes,  which  are  fupplied 
with  water  hy  marble  pipes  that  pafs  through  the 
walls.  Th^v  conllantlv  run  over,  and  the  ilream  return* 
back  into  the  ftreet,  and  fo  into  the  liver.  The  houfes 
are  built  with  brick  or  flone  ;  and  are  adorned  on  the 
outfide  with  fine  mofaic  work,  or  tiles  like  thofe  of 
Holland.  The  wood  work  and  ceilings  are  carved, 
painted  and  gilt.  The  roofs  are  flat  j  for  they  deep 
on  the  tops  of  the  houfes  in  fuaimer.  Moll  of  the 
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houfes  are  two  dories  high,  and  fome  three.  There  are 
piazzas  and  galleries  running  all  round  the  court  on  the 
in  fide,  fo  that  you  may  go  under  cover  from  one  apart¬ 
ment  to  another.  The  pillars  are  of  brick,  covered 
with  glazed  tiles,  or  of  marble,  with  arches  between. 
The  timber  work  is  carved  and  painted  with  gay  co¬ 
lours,  and  mod  of  the  rooms  have  marble  citterns  of 
water.  Some  of  the  great  men  build  towers  over  their 
houfes  feveral  dories  high,  and  fpare  no  expence  to  ren¬ 
der  them  beautiful  •,  from  hence  they  have  a  fine  prol- 
peft  all  over  the  city. 

There  are  in  this  city  700  mofques,  great  and  fmall, 
50  of  which  are  magnificent,  and  fupported  with  mar¬ 
ble  pillars  and  other  ornaments.  The  doors  are  covered 
with  mats,  as  well  as  the  walls  to  the  height  of  a  man. 
Every  mofque  lias  a  tower  or  minaret,  like  thole  in 
Turkey,  with  a  gallery  on  the  top,  from  whence  they 
call  the  people  to  prayers.  The  principal  mofque  is 
near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  middle 
buiiding  is  1 50  yards  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth, 
with  a  t  wver  proportionately  high.  Round  this  to  the 
ead,  eved,  and  north,  there  are  great  colonnades  30  or 
40  yards  long.  There  are  900  lamps  lighted  every 
night  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  mofque  are  largo 
branches,  which  are  capable  of  holding  500  lamps 
each.  Along  the  walls  are  feven  pulpits,  from  which 
the  doctors  of  the  law  teach  the  people.  The  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  pried  is  only  to  read  prayers,  and  didribute 
alms  to  the  people  )  to  fupport  which,  there  are  large 
revenues. 

Befides  the  mofques,  there  are  two  colleges  built  in 
the  Mooridi  manner,  and  adorned  with  marble  and 
paintings.  In  one  of  them  there  are  ico  rooms,  be¬ 
fides  a  magnificent  hall.  In  this  there  is  a  great  marble 
vafe  full  of  water,  adorned  with  marble  pillars  of  various 
colours,  and  finely  polifhed.  The  capitals  are  gilt,  and 
the  roof  (hines  with  gold,  azure,  and  purple.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  Arabic  verfes  in  gold  characters.  The 
other  colleges  are  not  near  fo  beautiful,  or  rather  are  all 
gone  to  ruin  fince  the  negleCt  of  learning. 

1  here  are  hofpitals  in  the  city,  where  formerly  all 
Grangers  were  maintained  three  days  gratis.  But  the 
edates  belonging  to  them  have  been  confifcated  for  the 
emperor’s  ufe.  There  are  above  100  public  baths,  many 
of  which  are  dately  buildings.  People  of  the  fame  trade 
or  bufinefs  live  in  dreets  by  themfelves. 

Though  the  country  about  Fez  is  pleafant  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  in  many  places  abounding  with  corn  and  cat¬ 
tle,  yet  a  great  part  of  it  lies  wade  and  uncultivated, 
not  fo  much  for  want  of  inhabitants  as  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  governors  ;  which  makes  the  people  choofe 
to  live  at  fome  didance  from  the  high  roads,  where  they 
cultivate  juft  as  much  land  as  is  neceffary  for  their  own 
fubfiftence. 

Round  the  city  there  are  fine  marble  tombs,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  gardens  full  of  all  manner  of  fruit  trees. 

Such  are  the  common  accounts  of  this  city.  The 
following  are  given  by  M.  Chenier,  in  his  Recherches 
Hifioriques  fur  les  Maures. 

Fez  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by 
Edris,  a  defcendant  of  Mahomet  and  of  Ali  j  whofe  fa¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  avoid  the  profcrjptions  of  the  caliph 
Abdalla,  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Africa,  and  was 
proclaimed  fovereign  by  the  Moors.  Sidy  Edris,  hav¬ 
ing  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  built  the 
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city  of  Fez  in  the  year  793.  He  caufed  a  mofque  to 
be  ereCted,  in  which  his  body  was  interred,  and  the 
city  ever  afterwards  became  an  afylum  for  the  Moors, 
and  a  place  of  devotion.  In  the  fird  moments  of  fer¬ 
vour,  which  a  new  worthip  infpires,  another  mofque  was 
built  called  carubin,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  laroeft 
and  molt  beautiful  edifices  in  Africa.  Several  others 
were  fucceftively  built,  befides  colleges  and  hofpitals: 
and  the  city  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  when 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  weftern  Mahometan-  fub- 
dituted  that  of  Fez  in  its  dead,  while  the  eaftern  people 
went  to  Jerulalem. 

When  the  Arabs  had  overfpread  Afia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  they  brought  to  Fez  the  little  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  in  the  fciences  and  arts;  and  that  capital 
conjoined,  with  the  fchools  of  religion,  academies  where 
philofophy  was  taught,  together  with  medicine  and 
aftronomy.  This  lad  gradually  degenerated  •,  igno¬ 
rance  brought  aftrology  into  repute,  and  this  quickly 
engendered  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

Fez  fop*  became  the  common  refort  of  all  Africa. 
The  Mahometans  went  thither  for  the  purpofes  of  de¬ 
votion  }  the  affluence  of  ftrangers  introduced  a  fade  for 
pleafure  5  libertmifm  quickly  followed  }  and,  as  its  pro- 
grefs  is  mod  rapid  in  warm  countries,  Fez,  which  had 
been  the  nurfe  of  fciences  and  arts,  became  a  harbour 
for  every  kind  of  vice.  The  public  baths,  which  health, 
cleanlinefs,  and  cuftom,  had  rendered  neceffary,  and 
which  were  everywhere  refpeCted  as  facred  places,  be¬ 
came  fcenes  of  debauchery  ;  where  men  introduced 
themfelves  in  the  habits  of  women  :  youths  in  the  fame 
dilguife,  with  a  diftaff  in  their  hands,  walked  the  dreets 
at  funfet  in  order  to  entice  ftrangers  to  their  inns, 
which  were  lefs  a  place  of  repofe  than  a  convenience 
for  proftitution. 

The  ufurpers  who  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Fez  after 
the  1 6th  century  overlooked  thefe  abufes,  and  content¬ 
ed  themfelves  with  fubje&ing  the  mafters  of  the  inns  to 
fur  nidi  a  certain  number  of  cooks  for  the  army.  It  is 
to  this  laxity  of  difcipline  that  Fez  owed  its  fird  fplen- 
dour.  As  the  inhabitants  are  beautiful,  the  Africans 
flocked  thither  in  crowds  ^  the  laws  were  overturned, 
morals  defpifed,  and  vice  itfelf  turned  into  an  engine 
of  political  refource.  The  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  incli¬ 
nations,  the  fame  depravity,  ftill  exift  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Moors.  But  libertinifm  is  not  now  encouraged  j 
it  wears  there,  as  in  other  places,  the  mafk  of  hypo- 
crify  ;  and  dares  not  venture  to  fhow  itfelf  in  the  face 
of  day. 

The  Mahometans  of  Andalufia,  thofe  of  Granada 
and  Cordova,  migrated  to  Fez  during  the  different  re¬ 
volutions  that  agitated  Spain  ;  they  carried  with  them 
new  cuftoms  and  new  arts,  and  perhaps  fome  flight 
degree  of  civilization.  I  be  Spanifh  Moors  carried 
from  Cordova  to  Fez  the  art  of  ftaining  goat  and  (heep 
Ikins  with  a  red  colour,  which  were  then  called  Cor¬ 
dova  leather,  and  now  Morocco  leather,  from  that  city 
where  the  art  is  lefs  perfect.  They  manufacture  gauzes 
at  Fez,  filk  duffs,  and  girdles  elegantly  embroider¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  filk,  which  fhow  how  far  their  in¬ 
genuity  might  be  carried  if  induftry  were  more  en¬ 
couraged. 

There  is  dill  fome  tade  for  fludy  preferved  at  Fez,, 
and  the  Arabic  language  is  fpoken  there  in  greater 
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Fez,  purity  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The 
Fezzan.  rich  Moors  fend  their  children  to  the  fchools  at  Fez, 
v~“~  where  they  are  better  indructed  than  they  could  be 
el  few  here. 

Leo  Africanus,  in  the  16th  century,  gave  a  magni¬ 
ficent  defcription  ot  this  city,  frum  which  mod  of  thefe 
that  have  been  afterwards  made  are  copied  ;  but  its 
lituatinn,  its  Ichools,  and  the  indudry  and  great  urba¬ 
nity  of  its  inhabitants,  are  the  only  circumftances  that 
give  it  any  preference  to  the  other  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  There  are  fome  pretty  convenient  inns  here, 
confiding  of  two  or  three  dories.  The  houfes  have  no 
elegance  externally  :  the  dreets  are  ill  paved,  and  fo 
ftrait  that  two  perfuns  riding  abread  can  hardly  pad. 
The  (hops  are  like  dalls  ;  and  have  no  more  room  in 
them  than  is  fufficient  to  ferve  for  the  owner,  who  is 
always  feated  with  his  wares  around  him,  which  lie 
fhows  to  the  palfengers.  But  though  the  Moors  of 
Fez  are  more  civilized  than  the  red,  they  are  vain,  fu- 
perllitious,  and  intolerant  ;  arid  an  order  mud  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  emperor  before  a  Cliridian  or  a  Jevv 
can  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

The  fituation  of  Fez  is  exceeding  fingular.  It  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  furrounded  by  little  hills  in 
the  (hape  of  a  funnel  •,  the  declivities  are  divided  into 
gardens  planted  with  tall  trees,  orange  dirubs,  and  all 
forts  of  fruit  trees;  a  river  meanders  along  the  decli¬ 
vity,  and  turns  a  number  of  mill-,  which  difperfe  the 
water  abundantly  to  all  the  gardens,  and  almoll  to  every 
boufe.  The  defcent  to  the  city,  which  dands  in  the 
centre,  is  long  ;  and  the  road  lies  through  thefe  gar¬ 
dens,  which  it  traverfes  in  a  ferpentine  direction. 

The  gardens,  feen  from  the  city,  form  a  mod  de¬ 
lightful  amphitheatre.  Formerly  each  garden  had  a 
houfe  in  which  the  inhabitants  fpent  the  dimmer.  Thefe 
houfes  were  dedroyed  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  in  the  revolutions  to  which  Fez  has  been  fuLjedt, 
and  few  individuals  have  redored  them.  The  fituation 
of  Fez,  however,  cannot  be  healthful  ;  moid  vapours 
fill  the  air  in  dimmer,  and  fevers  are  exceedingly  com¬ 
mon. 

On  the  height  above  Fez,  in  a  plain  fufceptible  of 
rich  cultivation,  dands  New  Fez,  finely  fituated,  and 
enjoying  excellent  air,  containing  fome  old  pal2oe«,  in 
which  the  children  of  the  emperor  live,  and  where  he 
fometimes  refides  himfeif.  New  Fez  is  inhabited  by 
fome  Moorilh  families,  but  by  a  greater  number  of 
Jews. 

Fez  is  feated  on  the  river  Cebu.  W.  Long.  4.  25. 

N-  Lat.  33-  J8- 

FEZZAN,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  foulh,  and  2CO  broad  trom  ealt  to 
wed.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  the  Harutfch  and 
line  of  the  deferts  ;  bv  the  country  of  the  Tibboes  on 
the  fouth  and  fnuth-ead  ;  by  that  of  the  Nomadic  Tua- 
ricks  on  the  fouth-wed  ;  and  the  country  which  forms 
the  wedi-m  boundary  is  inhabited  by  Arabs.  It  con¬ 
tains  101  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Mourzouk  is  the 
metropolis.  The  climate  of  this  kingdom  is  neither 
temperate  nor  agreeable  at  any  feafon  whatever  ;  for 
the  heat  of  fummer  is  almoll  intolerable,  even  to  the 
inhabitants,  efpecially  When  the  wind  blows  from  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind  during 
winter  makes  the  cold  fo  irvtenfe,  as  not  only  to  chill 
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the  natives,  but  tliofe  alfo  who  vifit  it  from  northern 
regions. 

Rain  falls  but  feldom  in  this  country,  and  in  very 
fmall  quantities.  1  liunder  is  aifo  a  rare  phenomenon  ; 
Mr  Horneman  affures  us  that  there  was  1  ot  a  Angle 
dorm  from  November  1798  to  June  1799;  a  d  that 
on  the  lall  day  of  January  1799  there  weie  feme  faint 
flalhes  of  lightning  unaccompanied  by  anv  clap-  of 
thunder.  Winds,  however,  blow  very  frequently,  both 
from  the  north  and  fouth,  whirling  up  the  ouft  and  land 
in  luch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  atmofphere  a  yellow  lh 
appearance.  There  i-  neither  rive;  nor  rivulet  of  any 
confequence  in  the  whole  country,  according  to  Mr 
Horneman,  who  inform1  us  that  the  foil  is  a  deep  fand, 
beneath  which  is  found  calcareous  rock  or  ear  h,  and 
fometimes  a  Itratum  of  an  argillaceous  fubdance. 

Date  trees  may  be  coftfidered  as  the  natural  produc¬ 
tion  of  Fczzan,  in  the  wettern  parts  of  which  fome  fen- 
na  grows,,  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  that  w  hich  i-  import¬ 
ed  from  the  country  of  the  Tibboes.  Culinary  plants, 
and  alrnod  every  vegetable  peculiar  to  the  garden,  are 
met  with  in  abundance.  Wheat  and  barley  feem  well 
adopted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  ;  yet  corn  is  not  raifed  in  fufficient  quantity  for 
home  coniumpt,  which  is  brought  from  thofe  parts  of 
Africa  bordering  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  is  moll  probably  owing  to  the  native  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  people,  the  delpotifm  of  their  government, 
and  the  difficulties  infeparable  from  their  peculiar  mode 
of  tillage. 

They  bedow  little  attention  on  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
which  are  only  found  in  the  mod  fertile  parts  of  the 
country,  and  even  in  thefe  their  numbers  are  but  fmall. 
They  are  made  ul'e  of  to  draw  yvater  from  the  wells, 
and  are  never  killed  but  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceflity. 
The  common  domedic  animal  is  the  goat;  and  although 
fficep  are  reared  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country, 
the  mod  abundant  fupply  is  furnilhed  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  borders.  They  make  coarfe  cloths  of  the  wool, 
which  conllitute  the  apparel  of  the  inhabitants  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Their  horfes  are  not  numerou-,  as  they  make 
mod  ufe  of  affes,  either  for  carriage,  draught,  or  bur¬ 
then.  Camels  bear  a  mod  extravagant  price,  being 
only  made  ufe  .of  by  the  higher  ranks,  er  by  opulent 
merchants  ;  and  the  common  food  of  all  thefe  animals 
is  the  fruit  of  the  date  tree. 

Although  the  trade  of  Fezzan  confids  entirc-Jv  of 
foreign  articles,  it  is  neverthelefs  confiderable.  Mour¬ 
zouk  is  the  great  market  and  place  of  general  refert  for 
different  caravans  from  Cairo,  Bengafi,  Tripoli,  and 
other  places,  between  the  months  of  October  and  Fe¬ 
bruary.  T  he  caravans  which  come  to  Mourzouk  from 
the  wed  or  fouth,  deal  in  odrich  feathers,  tiger  lkins, 
gold  dud,  and  alio  in  Haves  of  both  fexes  as  articles  of 
commerce.  Tobacco  and  fnuff,  with  other  articles 
manufactured  in  Turkey,  are  brought  to  the  capital  by 
the  merchants  from  Bengali  ;  and  paper,  fire-arm®, 
faDres,  knives,  and  woollen  cloth,  are  conveyed  to  it 
from  Tripoli. 

Fezzan  B  governed  by  a  fultan,  a  d<fcendnnt  of  the 
family  of  the  Shereefs;  and  according  to  the  traditn  n 
of  the  cou  try,  his  ancedors  came  from  the  weflern 
parts  of  Africa,  invaded  and  made  aconquclt  of  it  ab>>ut 
5CO  years  ago.  He  reign®  over  his  dominions  with  ab- 
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Fszzap-  folute  power,  but  is  at  the  fame  time  tributary  to  the 

- — *r— — ■  bafhaw  of  Tiipoli,  who  annually  receives  from  him  the 
fum  of  4000  dollars  by  the  hands  of  an  officer  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe.  The  fultan  who  was  upon  the 
throne  when  Mr  Horneman  in  179S  vifited  the  coun¬ 
try,  affumed  the  title  of  “  Sultan  Muhammed  ben  Sul¬ 
tan  Manfur,”  engraved  on  a  feal  which  is  applied  to 
all  public  abts,  and  alfo  to  correfpondence  within  his 
dominions  ;  but  he  makes  ufe  of  a  fmalier  leal  when  he 
■writes  to  the  balhaw  of  Tripoli,  The  crown  is  heredi¬ 
tary  ;  yet  it  defcends  not  in  all  cafes  from  lather  to  foil, 
for  when  the  heir  apparent  dies,  a  nephew  may  fucceed 
in  preference  to  a  fecond  fon,  which  is  frequently  the 
occafion  of  much  bloodfhed,  when  the  right  of  fuccef- 
fion  comes  to  be  warmly  contefted.  The  palace  of  the 
fultan  is  within  the  walls  of  the  fortrefs  of  the  capital, 
where  he  leads  a  life  of  retirement  attended  by  his 
eunuchs.  The  harem  is  near  the  palace,  into  which 
he  never  enters,  as  the  female  whom  he  inclines  to  fee 
is  conducted  ta  his  apartment.  The  harem  confifts  of 
the  fultana  and  about  40  female  Haves,  which  iaft  he 
frequently  difpofes  of,  and  replaces  them  by  others,  un- 
lefs  they  bear  him  children,  or  become  the  objects  of 
his  ardent  attachment,  either  by  their  perfonai  beauty 
or  other  accompli thments. 

Thofe  who  with,  for  an  audience  with  the  fultan,  ap¬ 
proach  the  throne,  which  is  an  old  elbow  chair  raifed  a 
few  Heps  from  the  ground,  kifs  his  hand,  and  raife  it  fo 
as  to  touch  their  forehead,  and  then  kneel  before  him  to 
give  a  ftatement  of  their  bulinefs  in  common  language, 
taking  care,  however,  to  intermix  it  with  fucb  excla¬ 
mations  as  thefe  :  “  God  prolong  thy  life,  God  protect 
thy  country,”  and  to  offer  him  fome  fmall  prefent.  The 
eourt  of  the  fultan  confifts  of  a  firll  and  fecond  minifter, 
the  general  of  his  forces,  a  number  of  black  and  a  few 
white  Haves.  Some  of  the  black  Haves  who  are  pur- 
chafed  while  boys,  and  educated  according  to  their  dif- 
tinftions  and  talents,  often  acquire  confiderable  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  fultan. 

The  drefs  of  the  fultan,  when  he  appears  in  flate, 
confifts  of  a  white  frock  of  fluff,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  filver,  and  fometimes  of  fatin  interwoven  with  fiiver. 
i  he  appearance  of  his  turban  is  remarkable,  which 
meafures  not  lefs  than  three  feet  from  the  fore  to  the 
hinder  part,  and  two  feet  in  breadth.  His  revenue 
aiifes  from  cerain  taxes  on  all  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands,  and  from  fines  and  requifitions  impofed  in  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  manner.  The  Haves  who  are  employed  in  cob 
It 61mg  thefe  are  often  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is 
often  poffibie  to  procure  their  lenity  by  means  of  a  bribe* 
The  expenditure  of  this  revenue  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  fupport  of  the  fultan,  his  court  and  palace  ;  for  the 
cadi  and  department  of  juftice,  the  religious  order,  and 
principal  officers  of  government-,  are  fupported  by  the 
produce  or  date-tree  woods  and  gardens. 

The  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  vefted  in  the  hands  of 
a  cadi,  whole  decifions  are  guided  by  the  Mohammedan 
law,  by  antiquated  cuftoms,  and  eftablifhed  praflice  1 
but  judgment  in  all  criminal  cafes  is  purely  arbitrary 
or  is  referred  to  the  fultan.  The  office  of  cadi  has  been 
hereditary  ;n  one  family,  ever  finee  the  conqueft  of  the 
country  by  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  fultan;  and 
■».  nen  he  dies,  his  place  is  filled  by  one  who  is  the  moft 
eminent  for  learning,  or  who  can  belt  read  and  write, 
^iiich  is  all  the  learning  that  he  is  ever  goffeffed  of. 
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It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  any  things  like  an  accurate 
ftatement  of  the  population  of  Fczzan;  but  Mr  Horne¬ 
man  conj-edtures  that  they  may  amount  to  about 
75,000,  all  of  them  profeffing  the  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met.  The  complexion  of  the  people  varies  confider- 
abiv;  thofe  in  the  northern  parts  bearing  in  this  refpedt 
a  linking  refemblance  to  the  Arabians,  while  thofe  in 
the  foethern  diftridb  are  very  much  like  the  Tibboes 
and  Tuaricks.  Thofe  who  are  ftridlly  indigenous  are 
of  ordinary  ftature,  and  their  limbs  far  from  being  muf- 
cular  ;  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  Ihort  black  hair,  with 
their  face  formed  like  the  people  of  Europe,  and  their 
note  not  fo  Hat  as  that  of  the  negro.  Their  walk,  mien, 
and  gefture,  indicate  a  total  want  of  energy,  either  of 
body  or  mind. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  in  general  fond  of 
dancing,  and  the  wanton  manners  and  public  freedom* 
in  which  they  are  permitted  to  indulge,  are  frequently 
aftoniffiing,  even  to  Mahometans  from  other  countries  p 
and  the  men  are  very  much  addidled  to  the  vice  of 
drunkennefs,  ufing  the  juice  of  the  date-tree,  or  a 
drink  that  is  calied  hufa,  which  is  of  an  intoxicating 
nature. 

Different  fpecies  of  the  venereal  difeafe  prevail  in 
this  country,  but  that  which  is  brought  from  Soudan 
is  reckoned  the  moft  inveterate.  The  common  lues  ve¬ 
nerea  is  called  frantzi,  for  the  cure  of  which  they  make 
ufe  of  falts  and  colocynth  as  powerful  cathartics,  heal¬ 
ing  the  fores-  v>ith  natron  water  or  diffolved  foda. 
They  are  fometimes  afflicted  with  haemorrhoids,  the  cure 
of  which  is  no  doubt  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  too 
liberal  ufe  of  red  pepper  ;  and  a  fever  and  ague  which 
are  very  pernicious  to  foreigners.  They  are  entirely 
unacquainted  with  phlebotomy,  yet  they  fometimes  draw 
blood  by  means  of  cupping  ;  and  fome  are  as  much  ac¬ 
quainted  with  furgery  as  to  be  able  to  cure  a  Ample 
fraflure. 

Their  houfes  are  miferable  ftru&ures,  compofid  of 
ftones  or  bricks  mixed  with  clay,  and  dried  in  the  fun, 
and  the  hands  of  the  labourer  are  all  the  tools  which 
are  employed  in  building.  When  the  walls  are  fin i til¬ 
ed  ,  they  are  covered  over  with  mortar  made  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  which  is  alfo  done  with  the  hand.  Their 
houfes  are  extremely  low,  and  there  is  no  other  entrance 
for  the  light  but  by  the  door.  They  are  uncommonly 
abftemious  in  refpeft  of  diet.  Indeed  they  can  never 
abftain  from  butcher  meat  when  it  is  placed  before 
them  y.  but  this  is  not  an  article  of  food  with  the  gene¬ 
rality,  and  their  expreffion  for  a  rich  man  is,  “  that  he 
eats  bread  and  meat  every  day.” 

FEWEL.  See  Fuel. 

FIASCONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  pope,  remarkable  for  its  good  wine.  E.  Long. 
13.  1  2.  N.  Lat.  42.  2cr. 

FIAT,  in  Law,  a  fhort  order  or  warrant  figned  by 
a  judge,  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  proceffes. 

FiBKARIiE,  an  old  term  applied  to  minerals  of  a- 
fibrous  ltruclure. 

FIBRE,  in  Anatomy,  a  perfectly  Ample  body,  or  at 
leaft  as  fimple  as  any  thing  in  the  human  ftrinfture  ; 
being  fine  and  {lender  like  a  thread,  and  ferving  to 
form  other  parts.  Hence  fome  fibres  are  hard,  as  the 
bony  ones  ;  and  others  foft,  as  thofe  deftined  for  the 
formation  of  all  the  other  parts. 

The  fibres  are  divided  alfo,  according  to  their  pofition 
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and  dire&ion*  into  fuch  as  are  ftraight,  oblique,  tranf- 
verfe,  annular,  and  fpiral  ;  as  they  are  arranged  in  thefe 
dire£lions  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Fibre  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  {lender  FILAMENTS 
which  compofe  other  bodies,  whether  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  ;  but  more  efpecially  tiie  capillary  roots  of 
plants. 

FIBROSE,  or  Fibrous,  fomething  confiding  of 
fibres,  as  the  roots  of  plants.  See  Root. 

FIBULA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  outer  and  fmaller  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

Fibula,  in  Surgery ,  an  inllrument  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients  for  the  doting  of  gaping  wounds. — Celfus 
fpeaks  of  the  fibula  as  to  be  ufed  when  the  wound  was 
fo  patent  as  not  eafily  to  admit  of  being  fewed. 
{Op.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2 5.  apud fin.'). 

Fibula,  in  Antiquity ,  was  a  fort  of  button,  buckle, 
or  clafp,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
keeping  clofe  or  tying  up  fome  part  of  their  clothes. 
They  are  of  various  forms,  and  often  adorned  with 
precious  flones.  Men  and  women  wore  them  in  their 
hair  and  at  their  (hoes.  Players  and  muficians,  by  way 
of  preferving  the  voices  of  children  put  under  their 
care  to  learn  their  arts,  ufed  to  keep  clofe  the  prepuce 
with  a  fibula,  left  they  (hould  have  commerce  with 
women. 

FICINUS,  Marsilius,  a  celebrated  Italian,  waa 
born  at  Florence  in  1433,  and  educated  at  the  expence 
of  Lawrence  de  Medicis.  He  attained  a  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  became  a 
great  philofopher,  a  great  phyfician,  and  a  great  divine. 
He  was  in  the  higheft  favour  with  Laurence  and  Cofmo- 
de  Medicis,  who  made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Florence.  He  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ;  and  while  others  were  ftriving 
who  (hould  be  the  deepeft  read  in  Ariftotle,  who  was 
then  the  philofopher  in  fafhion,  he  devoted  himfelf  whol¬ 
ly  to  Plato.  He  was  indeed  the  firft  who  reftored  the 
Platonic  philofophy  in  the  well;  for  the  better  effecting, 
of  which,  he  tranflated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of 
Plato.  There  goes  a  ftory,  but  we  know  not  how 
true  it  is,  that  when  he  had  finifhed  his  tranflation,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  friend  Marcus  Mufurus,  to  have 
his  approbation  of  it  ;  but,  that  Mufurus  difliking  it, 
he  did  it  all  over  again.  He  next  tranflated  Plotinus; 
and  afterwards  the  works,  or  part  of  them  at  lead,  of 
Proclus,  Jamblicus,  Porphyrius,  and  other  celebrated 
Platonifts. — In  his  younger  years,  Ficinus  lived  like  a 
philofopher  ;  and  too  much  fo,  as  is  faid,  to  the  neglefl 
of  piety.  However,  Savonarola  coming  to  Florence, 
Ficinus  went  with  every  body  elfe  to  hear  his  fermons  ; 
and  while  he  attended  them  for  the  fake  of  the  preach¬ 
er’s  eloquence,  he  imbibed  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  religion, 
and  devoted  himfelf  henceforward  more  efpecially  to 
the  duties  of  it.  He  died  at  Correggio  in  1499  ;  and 
as  Boronius  allures  us  upon  the  teftitnony  of  what  he 
calls  credible  authors,  appeared  immediately  after  his 
death  to  his  friend  Michael  Mercatus  :  to  whom,  it 
feems,  he  had  promiled  to  appear,  in  order  to  confirm 
what  he  had  taught  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  His  writing*,  facred  and  profane,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  collected  and  printed  at  Venice, 
in  1516,  at  Bafil  in  1  561  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  1641, 
in  two  vols  folio.  Twelve  books  of  his  Epillles,  among 
which  are  many  treatifes,  were  printed  feparately  in 
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folio  at  Venice  1495,  and  at  Nuremberg,  1497,  in 
4to. 

FICOIDES,  the  fpecific  name  given  to  feveral 
plants,  as  the  mefembryanthemum,  mufa,  and  opuntia. 
See  Mesembryanthemum,  &c.  Botany  Index. 

FICTION.  See  Fable  and  Poetry. 

FICUS,  the  Fig-tree  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polygamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  53d  order,  Scabridee.  See  Botany 
Index. 

The  ficus  religiofa,  or  Banian  tree,  is  a  native  of  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  has  a  woody  Item, 
branching  to  a  great  height  and  vaft  extent,  with  heart- 
fliaped  entire  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.  Of  this 
tree  the  following  lines  of  Milton  contain  a  defeription 
equally  beautiful  and  juft  : 

- There  foon  they  chofe 

The  fig-tree  :  not  that  tree  for  fruit  renown’d  3 
But  fuch  as,  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan,  fpreads  her  arms, 
Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar’d  (bade, 

High  overarch’d,  and  echoing  walks  between  ; 
There  oft’  the  Indian  herdfman,  (Running  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pafturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickeft  (hade. 

Par.  Lofi ,  Book  ix.  1.  1 100. 

The  Banian  tree,  or  Indian  fig,  is  perhaps  the  mofl 
beautiful  of  Nature’s  produ£tions  in  that  genial  cli¬ 
mate,  where  (he  fports  with  the  greateft  profuGon  and 
variety.  Some  of  thefe  trees  are  of  amazing  fize  and 
great  extent,  as  they  are  continually  increafing,  and, 
contrary  to  mod  other  things  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  they  feem  to  be  exempted  from  decay.  Every 
branch  from  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots  ; 
at  firft,  in  fmall  tender  fibres,  feveral  yards  from  the 
ground :  thefe  continually  grow  thicker  until  they 
reach  the  furface  ;  and  then  ftriking  in,  they  increafe 
to  large  trunks,  and  become  parent  trees,  (hooting  out 
new  branches  from  the  top :  thefe  in  time  fufpend 
their  roots,  which,  fwelling  into  trunks,  produce  other 
branches  ;  thus  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  pregreflion  as 
long  as  the  earth,  the  firft  parent  of  them  all,  contri¬ 
butes  her  fuftenance.  The  Hindoos  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  Banian  tree  ;  they  look  upon  it  as  an  emblem  of 
the  Deity,  from  its  long  duration,  its  outftretching 
arms,  and  overfhadowing  beneficence  ;  they  almoft  pay 
it  divine  honours,  and 

Find  a  fane  in  every  facred  grove. 

Near  thefe  trees  the  mod  efteemed  pagodas  are  general¬ 
ly  erefted  ;  under  their  (hade  the  Brahmins  fpend  their 
lives  in  religious  folitude  ;  and  the  natives  of  all  calls 
and  tribes  are  fond  of  recreating  in  the  cool  recedes,, 
beautiful  walks,  and  lovely  villas-  of  this  umbrageous 
canopy,  impervious  to  the  hotteft  beams  of  a  tropical 
fun. 

A  remarkable  large  tree  of  this  kind  grows  on  an 
iftand  in  the  river  Nerbudda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Baroche  in  the  province  of  Guzerat  ;  a  Hourilhing 
fettlement  lately  in  pofleftion  of  the  Eall  India  Com- 
pjtiy,  but  ceded  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas  in  1783, 

to 
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Ficus  to  Mahdajee  Scindia  a  Mahratta  chief.  It  is  diftin- 
||  guilhed  by  the  name  of  Cubbeer  Burr,  which  was  given 

I'Fide-jufTor.  ;t 

in  honour  of  a  famous  faint.  It  was  once  much 
u_v  larger  than  at  prefent ;  but  high  floods  have  carried 
away  the  banks  of  the  ifland  where  it  grows,  and  with 
them  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  as  had  thus  far  extended 
their  roots  :  yet  what  remains  is  about  2000  feet  in 
circumference,  meafured  round  the  principal  flems  ;  the 
overhanging  branches,  not  yet  ftruck  down,  cover  a 
much  larger  fpaee.  The  chief  trunks  of  this  Angle 
tree  (which  in  lize  greatly  exceed  our  Englilh  elms  and 
oaks)?  amount  to  350  ;  the  fmaller  Items,  forming 
into  ftronger  fupporters,  are  more  than  3000  •,  and 
every  one  of  thefe  is  calling  out  new  branches,  and 
hanging  roots,  in  time  to  form  trunks,  and  become  the 
parents  of  a  future  progeny.  Cubbeer  Burr  is  famed 
throughout  Hindoltan  for  its  great  extent  and  fur- 
pafling  beauty  :  the  Indian  armies  generally  encamp 
around  it;  and,  at  Hated  feafons,  folemn  jatarras,  or  Hin¬ 
doo  feflivals,  are  held  there,  to  which  thoufands  of  vo¬ 
taries  repair  from  various  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire. — 
It  is  faid  that  7000  perfons  find  ample  room  to  repofe 
under  its  lhade.  The  Englilh  gentlemen,  on  their  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fhooting  parties,  ufed  to  form  extenfive  en¬ 
campments,  and  fpend  weeks  together  under  this  de¬ 
lightful  pavilion,  which  is  generally  filled  with  green 
wood  pigeons,  doves,  peacocks,  and  a  variety  of  feathered 
fongfters;  crowded  with  families  of  monkeys  perform¬ 
ing  their  antic  tricks;  and  lhaded  by  bats  of  a  large  fize, 
many  of  them  meafuring  upw'ards  of  fix  feet  from  the 
extremity  of  one  wing  to  the  other.  This  tree  not  only 
affords  fhelter,  but  fufienance,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
being  covered  amid  its  bright  foliage  with  fmall  figs  of 
a  rich  fcarlet,  on  which  they  regale  with  as  much  de¬ 
light,  as  the  lords  of  creation  on  their  more  coftly  fare 
in  their  parties. 

FIDD,  an  iron  pin- ufed  at  fea  to  fplice  or  fallen 
ropes  together  ;  it  is  made  tapering  and  lharp  at  one  end. 

There  are  alfo  fidds  of  wood,  which  are  much  larger 
-than  the  iron  ones. 

The  pin  alfo  in  the  heel  of  the  topmall,  which  bears 
it  upon  the  chefs  tree,  is  called  a  fidd. 

FlDD-Hammer,  is  ufed  for  a  hammer,  the  handle  of 
which  is  a  fidd,  or  made  tapering  into  that  form. 

FIDDES,  Richard,  a  learned  divine  and  polite 
writer,  was  born  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Halfham  in  Yorkfhire, 
where  he  was  fo  admired  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  voice 
and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  delivery,  that  the  people 
for  feveral  miles  round  flocked  to  his  fermons.  Comino- 
to  London  in  1712,  he  was  by  the  favour  of  Dean 
Swift,  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  the  queen  foon  after  appointed 
him  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Hull  :  but  lofing  his 
patrons  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  he  loft  his 
chaplainlhip ;  and  being  obliged  to  apply  himfelf  to 
writing,  comnofed,  1.  A  body  of  Divinity;  2.  The 
Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  ;  3.  A  Treat ife  of  Morality, 
&c.  He  died  in  1725. 

FIDDLE.  See  Violin. 

Fiddle  Wood.  SeeCiTHAREXYLON,  Botany  Index. 
FIDE  .tussores  Aflidui.  See  Assiduus. 

FlDE-Jufor,  in  the  Civil  LavJ*  is  a  furety,  or  one  that 
obliges  himfelf  in  the  fame  contrafl  with  a  principal, 
for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  creditor  or  ftipuiator. 
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FIDEI-COMMISSUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  eftate  Fidel-com. 
left  in  trult  with  any  perlon,  for  the  ule  of  another,  miffinn 
See  Trustee.  || 

FIDENA,  or  Fidentk,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  F'el'‘ing-J 
town  of  the  Sabines,  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome,  ^”~*V 
where  traces  of  it  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  Fidenates  the 
people  (Livy). 

FIDE3,  Faith  or  Fidelity,  one  of  the  virtues 
deified  by  the  Pagans.  She  had  a  temple  near  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  founded  by  Numa  Pompilius ;  but  no  animals 
were  offered,  or  blood  fpilt,  in  her  facrifices.  During  the 
performance  of  her  rites,  her  priefts  appeared  in  white 
veftments,  with  their  heads  and  hands  covered  with 
linen,  to  Ihow  that  fidelity  ought  to  be  lacred. 

FIDIUS,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  a  god  xvho  prefided  over 
alliances  and  promifes.  This  deity,  which  the  Romans 
borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  was  alfo  called  SanClus, 

Semoti,  and  Semi  Pater. 

FIELD,  in  Agriculture ,  a  piece  of  ground  enclofed, 
whether  for  tillage  or  pallure. 

Field,  in  Heraldry ,  is  the  whole  furface  of  the 
Ihield  or  the  continent,  fo  called  beeaufe  it  containeth 
thofe  achievements  anciently  acquired  in  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  the  colours,  bear¬ 
ing,  metals,  furs,  charges,  & c.  are  reprefented.  A- 
raong  the  modern  heralds,  field  is  lefs  frequently  ufed 
in  blazoning  than  Ihield  or  efcutcheon.  See  Shield 
&c.  ’ 

FIELD- Booh,  in  Surveying,  a  book  in  which  the  an¬ 
gles,  flations,  diftances,  &c.  are  fet  down. 

F lELD-Colours,  or  Camp-Colours ,  in  War,  are  final! 
flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  fquare,  which  are  car¬ 
ried  along  with  the  quartermafler  general,  for  marking 
out  the  ground  for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions. 

Field- Fare,  in  Ornithology.  See  Turdus,  Orni¬ 
thology  Index. 

Field-0 ffleers,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  OFFICER. 

FlELD-Pleces,  fmall  cannons,  from  three  to  twelve 
pounders,  carried  along  with  an  army  in  the  field. 

FlELD-Sraff,  a  weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about 
the  length  of  a  halbert,  with  a  fpear  at  one  end  ;  having 
on  each  fide  ears  ferewed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a  raalc£ 
lock,  where  the  gunners  fere w  in  lighted  matches  when 
they  are  upon  command;  and  then  the  field-ftaffs  are 
faid  to  be  armed. 

FlELD-hl  orhs,  in  Forlijication,  are  thofe  thrown  up 
by  an  army  in  befieging  a  fortrefs,  or  by  the  befieged 
to  defend  the  place.  Such  are  the  fortifications  of 
camps,  highways,  &c. 

E/ysian  FIELDS.  See  ElysiaN. 

FIFLDING,  Henry,  a  well-known  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  fon  of  Lieutenant-general  Fielding  who 
ferved  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in 
l^oy.  He  had  four  fillers;  of  whom  Sarah  is  well 
known,  as  writer  of  The  Adventures  of  David  Simple. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  married  again  ; 
and  Sir  John  Fielding,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  com- 
miflion  of  the  peace  for  Middltfex,  is  his  brother  by 
this  marriage.  Henry  was  fent  to  ftudy  at  Leyden; 
but  a  failure  in  his  remittances  obliged  him  to  return  in 
two  years,  when  his  own  propenfity  to  gaiety  and  pro- 
fufion  drove  him  to  write  for  the  ftage  at  20  years  of 
age.  ^  His  firtl  dramatic  piece,  Love  in  feveral  Mafques, 
which  was  well  received,  appeared  in  1727;  and  all  his 
plays  and  farces,  to  the  amount  of  iS,  were  written 

befora 
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Pif  Id’ng  before  the  vear  1737,  and  many  of  them  are  ftill  afled 
A  with  applaufe.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  mar- 
,Flfefli  r-'  ried  a  young  lady  with  Ijool.  fortune,  and  inherited 
*  an  eftate  of  200I.  a-year  from  his  mother  ;  all  which, 
though  on  the  plan  of  retiring  into  the  country,  he 
contrived  to  diffipate  in  three  years;  and  then  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  for  a  maintenance.  In 
lofing  his  fortune,  he  acquired  the  gout  ;  which,  render¬ 
ing  it  impoffible  for  him  to  attend  the  bar,  he  with  a 
(h3ttered  conti itution  had  recourfe  to  many  extempore 
applications  of  his  pen  for  immediate  fupplies  ;  until, 
foon  after  the  rebellion  in  1 745,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
a  tiling  juftice  for  Middlefex,  an  employment  much 
more  profitable  than  honourable  in  the  public  efteem. 
Reduced  at  length  by  the  fatigues  of  this  office,  and  by 
a  complication  of  diforders,  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
ficians,  went  to  Liffion,  where  he  died  in  1754.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  fugitive  pamphlets  and  perio¬ 
dical  eflays  ;  but  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  his  Adven¬ 
tures  of  jofeph  Andrews,  and  Hillary  of  Tom  Jones. 
His  works  have  been  collected  and  published,  with  his 
life,  prefixed,  by  Mr  Murphy. 

FIENUS,  Thomas,  an  ingenious  and  learned  phv- 
fician,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1566.  He  went  into  Italy 
to  lludy  phyfic  under  Mercurialis  and  Aldrovandus  ; 
and  on  his  return  dillinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the 
univerfity  of  Louvain,  that  he  was  there  chofen  pro- 
leflor  of  phyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  among 
which  Were,  De  vinbus  imaginalionis  ;  and  De  forma- 
hone  fcelus.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  1631. 

FIERI  facias,  in  Law ,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a 
perfon  has  recovered  judgment  for  debt  or  damages 
in  the  king’s  courts  againft  one,  by  which  the  ffieriff 
is  commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  de- 
•  fendant’s  goods  and  chattels. 

FIFE,  in  Mu/ic,  is  a  fort  of  wind  inflrument,  being 
a  fmall  pipe.  See  Pipe. 

FIFFSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  lying  between 
the  friths  of  Tay  and  Forth;  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-eafl  by  the  frith  of  Tay,  which  divides  it  from 
Perth  and  Angus  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith  of  Forth, 
which  feparates  it  fr«m  the  Lothians  ;  the  German 
ocean  bounds  it  on  the  eaft  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  borders 
with  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Kinrofs,  and  a  fmall 
corner  of  Clackmannan.  It  extends  about  60  miles  in 
length  from  Culrofs  to  Fifenefs,  and  is  about  18  in 
breadth  ;  comprehending  a  fuperficies  of  nearly  480 
fquare  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably 
diverfified  ;  towards  the  weft  it  is  mountainous,  and 
a  ridge  of  hills  extends  eaft  ward  almoft  its  whole  length, 
occupying  the  central  diftrift  ;  towards  the  north  and 
fouth  the  furface  gradually  defcends  to  the  friths,  ex- 
hioiting  the  moft  beautiful  and  enlivening  profpeifl  of 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  fields.  It  is  watered  by  fe¬ 
veral  ft  reams,  none  of  which  deferve  the  name  of  ri¬ 
vers,  except  the  Eden  and  Leven  ;  the  former  empties 
itfelf  into  the  ocean  at  St  Andrews,  and  the  latter  at 
the  village  of  Leven  :  both  thele  rivers  abound  with 
trout  and  falmon  ;  and  on  no  coaft  of  Scotland  is  the 
white  fi filing  more  produ&ive  than  on  the  Fife  coaft. 
from  its  fituatinn,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
inhabited  ;  the  fiffiings,  coal-mines,  harbours,  and  other 
advantages  for  navigation,  attraded  fettlers,  and  the 
coaft  was  firft  peopled  and  beft  cultivated :  this  appears 
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to  have  been  the  cafe,  when  King  James  VI.  compared  Fifefiilre. 

tlie  county  to  a  gray  mantle  with  a  gold  fringe.  The  - v~*~ 

w hole  coaft  is  covered  with  fmall  burghs,  which  that 
monarch  regarded  with  particular  attention,  and  very 
early  in  his  reign  endeavoured  to  render  them  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  wiffies,  of  railing  Scotland  high  in  the  world 
as  a  commercial  nation  ;  he  granted  them  many  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities,  and  encouraged  the  inhabitants 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  profecute  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which,  by  their  local  fituation,  they  pofleffed  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  municipal  privileges  which  they  received  from 
that  monarch,  though  rendered  unimportant  by  the 
union  with  England,  will  long  remain  a  monument  of 
his  political  fagacity  and  difeernment.  The  county  can 
boail  of  poffeffing  feveral  ancient  feats  of  royalty  :  at 
Dunfermline,  at  Falkland,  at  Kinghorn,  and  at  St  An¬ 
drews,  veftiges  of  royal  fplendour  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

It  contains  13  royal  boroughs,  which  poffels  parliamen¬ 
tary  reprefentation,  and  feveral  which  have  loft  that 
privilege  from  their  being  unable  to  defray  the  i-.xpence 
which  attended  the  fending  a  commiffioner  to  the  Scot- 
tiffi  parliament.  To  the  county  alfo  belong  the  fmall 
ifland  of  May,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthoufe,  and 
Inchgarvie.  Fifeffiire  is  divided  into  60  parifhes, 
and  contains,  by  the  enumeration  in  1801,  93,743 
inhabitants,  being  nearly  196  to  the  fquare  mile  ;  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  is  to  he  found  in  any 
other  county  in  Scotland.  It  was  anciently  an  earldom 
in  the  Macduff  family,  created  by  Malcolm  III.  for 
the  fervices  performed  by  the  thane  of  Fife,  in  re- 
ftoring  him  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  when  ufurped  by 
Macbeth.  That  title  having  expired,  it  was  lately  re¬ 
vived  in  the  Duffs  of  Braco,  lateral  defeendants  of  the 
ancient  family  :  the  ruins  of  the  refidences  of  that  power¬ 
ful  nobleman  are  ftill  evident  in  many  parts  of  the 
county.  The  whole  of  the  fouth  fide  lies  upon  coal, 
and  many  pits  are  wrought  on  every  part  of  the  coaft  : 
in  many  places  is  excellent  limeftone  ;  and  feme  marl 
is  found  in  the  county.  Ironftone,of  excellent  quality, 
is  found  in  the  weftern  and  middle  quarters,  and  much 
is  forged  in  the  county,  or  exported  to  the  Carron 
works.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  the  Eaftern  Lomond,  one 
of  the  two  conical  hills  which  rife  nearly  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  county,  and  are  feen  at  a  great  diftance  :  in 
Kemback  parirti  alfo  lead  ore  has  been  wrought.  The 
county  of  Fife  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  Cu¬ 
par  is  the  county  town. 


The  following  account  c 

if  the  population 

of  Fifefhire 

at  two  different  periods,  is 

taken  from  the  Statijl.  Hifl . 

of  Scotland. 

PariJJjes, 

Population 
>n  *755- 

Population 
in  179c — 9S. 

I  Abbotlhall 

LI48 

2136 

Abdie 

822 

494 

Aberdour 

1198 

1280 

Anrtruther 

I IOO 

1000 

5  Anftruther,  Wefter 

385 

37° 

Auchterderran 

”43 

1200 

Auchtermuciity 

1308 

M39 

Audi  tertool 

389 

334 

Ballingry 

464 

220 

IO  Balmerino 

565 

7°3 

Beath 

1099 

450 

Burntifland 

1390 

1210 

Cameron 
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Purifies. 

Population 
in  I7SS- 

Population 
in  179c— 9S. 

Cameron 

1295 

H65 

Carnbee 

12  93 

IO4I 

15  Carnock 

583 

97O 

Ceres 

2540 

232O 

Coleffie 

989 

949 

Crail 

2173 

1710 

Creich 

375 

306 

20  Cult 

449 

534 

Cupar 

2192 

3702 

Dairfie 

469 

540 

Dalgety 

761 

869 

Denbog 

255 

235 

25  Denino 

598 

383 

Dunfermline 

S552 

955° 

Dyfart 

2369 

4862 

Elie 

642 

620 

Falkland 

J  795 

2108 

go  Ferrie 

621 

805 

Flifk 

3l8 

371 

Forgan 

751 

825 

Inverkeithing 

1694 

2210 

Kemback 

420 

588 

35  Kennoway 

1240 

1500 

Kettle 

1621 

17  59 

Kilconquhar 

2131 

2013 

Kilmeney 

781 

869 

Kilrenny 

i348 

1086 

40  Kinghorn 

2389 

1768 

Kinglaffie 

998 

1200 

Kinglbarns 

871 

807 

Kirkaldy 

2296 

2673 

Largo 

1396 

i9*3 

45  Lefly 

1130 

1212 

Leuchar* 

1691 

1620 

Logie 

4*3 

425 

Markineh 

2188 

2790 

Monimail 

884 

IIOI 

50  Moonfie 

249 

171 

Newburgh 

*347 

1664 

Newburn 

438 

456 

Pittenweem 

St  Andrew’s  and  St" 

939 

XI57 

Leonard’s 

{■  49 1 3 

4335 

;jj  St  Monance 

780 

832 

Saline 

1285 

95o 

Scoonie 

1528 

1675 

StrathmigT© 

1695 

980 

Torryburn 

i635 

1600 

60  Wemyfs 

3°4X 

3°25 

Total  81,570 

87,250 

8L57° 

Increafe,  5680 

FlFE-Rai/s,  in  a  fhip,  are  thofe  that  are  placed  on 
banifters,  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  the  poop,  and  fo 
along  with  haunces  or  falls.  They  reach  down  to  the 
quarter  deck,  and  to  the  flair  of  the  gangway. 

FIFTH,  in  Mafic.  See  Interval. 

FIG,  or  Fig-tree,  See  Ficus,  Botany  Index. 

F1GWGRT.  See  Scrophularia,  Botany  Index. 

FIGURAL,  Figurate,  or  Figurative,  a  term  ap¬ 


plied  to  whatever  is  expreffed  by  obfcure  refemblances.  Figural 
The  word  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  types  and  myfteries  _  11 
of  the  Mofaic  law  ;  as  alfo  to  any  expreffion  which  is  * ‘g»ie- 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literel  fenfe.  r"" 

FjGURATE  Numbers.  See  NUMBERS,  Figurate. 

FIGURE,  in  Phyjics ,  expreffes  the  furface  or  termi- 
nating  extremities  of  any  body. 

Figures,  in  Arithmetic ,  are  certain  charafters 
whereby  we  denote  any  number  which  may  be  ex- 
prefied  by  any  combination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c. 

See  Arithmetic. 

Figure,  among  divines,  is-ufed  for  the  myfteries- 
reprefented  under  certain  types. 

Figure,  in  Dancing,  denotes  the  feveral  Heps  which 
the  dancer  makes  in  order  and  cadence,  confidered  as 
they  mark  certain  figures  on  the  floor.  See  Dancing. 

Figure  in  Painting  and  Dejigning ,  denotes  the 
lines  and  colours  which  form  the  reprefentation  of  any 
animal,  but  more  particularly  of  a  human  perfonage. 

See  Painting. 

Figure,  in  the  manufactures,  is  applied  to  the  va¬ 
rious  defigns  reprefented  or  wrought  on  velvets,  da- 
malks,  tafleties,  fatins,  and  other  fluffs  and  cloths. 

The  mod  ufual  figures  for  fuch  defigns  are  flowers 
imitated  from  the  life  5  or  grotefques,  and  comparti- 
ments  of  pure  fancy.  Reprefen tations  of  men,  beafls, 
birds,  and  landfcapes^  have  only  been  introduced  fince 
the  tafte  for  the  Chinefe  fluffs,  particularly  thofe  called 
furees ,  began  to  prevail  among  us.  It  is  the  woof  oF 
the  fluff  that  forms  the  figures  ;  the  warp  only  ferves 
for  the  ground.  In  working  figured  fluffs  there  is  re* 
quired  a  perfor.  to  fhow  the  workman  how  far  lie  muff 
raife  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  reprefent  the  figure  of 
the  defign  with  the  woof,  which  is  to  be  paffed  acrofs 
between  the  threads  thus  railed.  This  fome  call  read¬ 
ing  the  dejign. 

For  the  figures  on  tapeflry,  brocade,  &c.  fee  Ta¬ 
pestry,  &c. 

For  thofe  given'  by  the  calenders,  printers,  &c.  fefc 
Calender,  &c. 

Figure,  in  Logic,  denotes  a  certain  order  and  dif* 
pofition  of  the  middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm. 

Figures  are  fourfold.  1.  When  the  middle  term  is 
the  fubjeft  of  the  major  propofiticn,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called  the  firft  figure. 

2.  When  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premifes,  the  fyllogilm  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fecond  figure. 

3.  If  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjedf  of  the  two  premi¬ 
fes,  the  fyllogifm  is  in  the  third  figure  :  and  laflly,  by 
making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and  fubi'eft  of  the 
minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  in  the  fourth  figure. 

Each  of  thefe  figures  has  a  determinate  number  of 
moods,  including  all  the  poffible  ways  in  which  propo¬ 
sitions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can  be  combined, 
according  to  any  difpufition  of  the.  middle  term,  in  or¬ 
der  to  arrive  at  a  juft  conclufion.  See  Logic. 

Figure,  in  compofition.  See  Oratory  ;  alfo  Al¬ 
legory,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor, 
Personification,  &c. 

A  FIGURE,  the  means  or  injlrument  conceived  to  be  the 
agent.  When  we  iurvty  a  number  of  connected  ob¬ 
jects,  that  which  makes  the  gnattft  figure  employs 
chiefly  our  attention  ;  and  the  emotion  it  raifes,  if 
lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the  con¬ 
ceptions  we  form  of  it.  Take  the  following  examples. 

For 


Figure. 
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For  Neleus’  fon  Alcides’  rage  had  (lain. 

A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  tbefe  inftances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the  force 
of  Pirus  being  the  capital  circumfiances,  are  fo  far 
exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  agents  that  produce  the 
effeCts. 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  inftances,  hunger  being 
the  chief  circumftance  in  the  defcription,  is  itfelf  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  the  patient. 


man  who  liftens,  to  the  paflion  with  which  he  is  moved. 
In  the  expreflion  bold  deed ,  or  audax  facinus,  we  extend 
to  the  effeCl  what  properly  belongs  to  the  caufe.  Eut 
not  to  wafte  time  by  making  a  commentary  upon  every 
exprellion  of  this  kind,  the  bed  way  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  fubjeCl,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  different 
relations  that  may  give  occaficn  to  this  figure.  And 
in  viewing  the  table  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the  figure 
can  never  have  any  grace  but  where  the  relations  are 
of  the  moft  intimate  kind.  • 


Figure. 


Whofe  hunger  has  not  tailed  food  thefe  three  days. 

Jane  Shore. 

- As  when  the  force 

Of  fubterranean  wind  tranfports  a  hill. 

Paradife  Lofl. 

- As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram’s  fon,  in  Egypt’s  evil  day, 

Wav’d  round  the  coaft,  upcall’d  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts.  Paradife  Lojl. 

A  FIGURE ,  which,  among  related  objeBs,  extends  the 
properties  of  one  to  another.  This  figure  is  not  dignified 
with  a  proper  name,  becaufe  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
writers.  Giddy  brink,  jovial  wine,  daring  wound,  are 
examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adje&ives  that  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  Sgnify  any  quality  of  the  fubftantives 
to  which  they  are  joined  $  a  brink,  for  example,  can¬ 
not  be  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe,  either  proper  or  figu¬ 
rative,  that  tan  fignify  any  of  its  qualities  or  attributes. 
When  we  examine  attentively  the  expreflion,  we  dif- 
cover  that  a  brink  is  termed  giddy  from  producing  that 
effeCt  on  tbofe  who  Hand  on  it :  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
wound  is  faid  to  be  daring,  not  with  refpeCt  to  itfelf, 
but  with  refpeCt  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  perfon  who  in¬ 
flicts  it  :  and  wine  is  faid  to  be  jovial,  as  infpiring 
mirth  and  jollity.  Thus  the  attributes  of  one  fubjeCl 
are  extended  to  another  with  which  it  is  connected  ; 
and  the  expreflion  of  fuch  a  thought  mult  be  conlidered 
as  a  figure,  becaufe  the  attribute  is  not  applicable  to 
the  fubjeCl  in  any  proper  fenfe. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  figure,  which  we 
fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle  lhall  we 
refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  privilege  to  alter  the  nature  of 
thing',  and  at  pleafure  to  bellow  attributes  upon  a 
1  Vid.  fubject  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ?  It  is  obferved  f, 
Idem,  of  that  the  mind  paffeth  eafily  and  fweetly  along  a  train 
Critic’ Jm,  0f  conneCbed  objects;  and  where  the  objeCts  are  inti- 
P"rt  mately  connected,  that  it  is  difpofed  to  carry  along  the 
good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to  another ;  efpecially 
when  it  is  in  any  degree  inflamed  with  thefe  proper¬ 
ties.  From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure  under 
confideration.  Language,  invented  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  thought,  would  be  imperfeCt,  if  it  were  not 
expreffive  even  of  the  {lighter  propenfities  and  more 
delicate  feelings  :  but  language  cannot  remain  fo  im¬ 
perfeCt  among  a  people  who  have  received  any  polilh  ; 
becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal  feeling,  and 
is  gradually  improved  to  exprefs  whatever  paffes  in 
the  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  fword  in  the 
hand  of  a  coward  is  termed  a  coward  fword,  the  ex¬ 
preflion  is  figr.ificative  of  an  internal  operation  ;  for  the 
mind,  in  palling  from  the  agent  to  its  inllrument,  is 
difpofed  to  extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the 
former.  Governed  by  the  fame  principle,  we  fay  lift- 
enin%  fear,  by  extending  the  attribute  liftening  of  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


1.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  expreffed  as  an  attribute 
of  the  effeCt. 

Audax  facinus. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  bold  difeovery  make. 

An  impious  mortal  gave  the  daring  wound. 

■  - To  my  advent' rout  fong, 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  foar. 

Paradife  Lojl. 

2.  An  attribute  of  the  effeCt  expreffed  as  an  attribute 
of  the  caufe. 

Quos  periiffe  ambos  mifero  cenftbam  in  mari. 

Plautus. 

No  wonder,  fallen  fuch  a  pernicious  height. 

Paradife  Lojl. 

3.  An  effeCt  expreffed  as  an  attribute  of  the  caufe. 

Jovial  wine,  Giddy  brink,  Drowfy  night,  Muling 
midnight,  Paniing  height,  Aftonilh’d  thought,  Mourn¬ 
ful  gloom. 

Calling  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton,  Comus. 

And  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 

And  th t  jocund  rebecks  found.  Milton,  Allegro. 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjeCt  bellowed  upon  one  of 
its  parts  or  members. 

Longing  arms. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 

That  pierc’d  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aft  iii.  fc.  7. 

■  - Ob,  lay  by 

Tbofe  moft  ungentle  looks  and  angry  weapons  : 
Unlefs  you  mean  my  griefs  and  killing  fears 
Should  ftretch  me  out  at  your  relentlefs  feet. 

Fair  Penitent ,  a  Cl  iii* 

■  ■  - - - And  ready  now 

To  Hoop  with  wearied  wing  and  willing  feet, 

On  the  bare  outlide  of  this  world. 

Paradife  Lojl,  book  iii. 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inllrument 
with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  (hells  ? 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  fubjeCl 
upon  which  it  operates. 

High-climbing  hill.  MlLTON. 

7.  A  quality  of  one  fubjeCt  given  to  another. 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabtim  invides 

Gazis.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  29. 

When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 

Shall  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

Shakespeare. 
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Figure.  By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep, 

-v—“'  And  howling  tempeft,  fleers  the  fear/efs  Ihip. 

Iliad,  book  xxiii.  1.  385. 

Then,  nothing  loth,  th’  enamour’d  fair  he  led, 

And  funk  tranfported  on  the  confcious  bed. 

Odyjfcy,  book  viii.  1.  337. 

A  Jlupid  moment  motionlefs  (he  flood. 

Summer,  1.  1336. 

8.  A  circumftance  connefted  with  a  fubjeft,  ex- 
preffed  as  a  quality  of  the  fubjeft. 

Breezy  fummit. 

’Tis  ours  the  chance  of fighting  fields  to  try, 

Iliad,  book  v.  1.  301. 

Oh  !  had  I  dy’d  before  that  well-fought  wall. 

OdyJFm, book- v-  395* 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  adorning  a  caufe 
with  an  attribute  of  the  effect,  is  not  fo  agreeable  as 
the  oppofite  expreflion.  The  progrefs  from  caufe  to 
effedl  is  natural  and  eafy  :  the  oppofite  progrefs  refem- 
See  Per-  bles  retrograde  motion  *  ;  and  therefore  panting  height , 
^and Ideas  in  afioni/^''  ^  thought,  are  drain’d  and  uncouth  expreflions, 
«  Train.  which  a  writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

It  is  not  lefs  drained,  to  apply  to  a  fubjedl  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  fome 
future  ftate  : 


Submerfafque  obrue  puppes.  IFneid,  book  5.  1.  73 

And  mighty  ruins  fall.  Iliad,  book  v.  1.  41 1. 

Impious  fons  their  mangled  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  That  the  property 
of  one  fubject  ought  not  to  be  beftowed  upon  another 
with  which  the  property  is  incongruous. 

K.  Rich. — - How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  ? 

Richard  II.  aft  iii.  fc.  6. 

The  connexion  between  an  awful  fuperior  and  his  fub- 
miflive  dependent  is  to  intimate,  that  an  attribute  may 
readily  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  but 
awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  transferred,  becaufe  it  is  incon- 
flftent  with  fubmiflion. 

Figure  of  Speech,  as  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  from 
the  above  and  from  thofe  firft  referred  to].  Under 
the  article  METAPHOR  and  Allegory,  a  figure  of  fpeech 
is  defined,  “  The  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfe  different 
from  what  is  proper  to  it;”  and  the  new  or  uncommon 
fenfe  of  the  word  is  termed  the  figurative  fenfe.  The 
figurative  fenfe  mud  have  a  relation  to  that  which  is 
proper  ;  and  the  more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  fi- 
Elem. pf  gure  is  the  more  happy.  How  ornamental  this  figure 
Criticifm.  is  to  language,  will  not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one 
who  hath  not  given  peculiar  attention  ;  and  therefore 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties  and 
advantages.  In  the  firft  place,  a  word  ufed  figuratively, 
or  in  a  new  fenfe,  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time,  the  fenfe 
it  commonly  bears  :  and  thus  it  has  the  effeft  to  pre¬ 
fent  two  objects  ;  one  fignified  by  the  figurative  fenfe, 
wdiich  maybe  termed  the  principal  objeEl ;  and  one  fig- 
nined  by  the  proper  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed  accefi 
fiory  :  the  principal  makes  a  part  of  the  thought ;  the 
acceffory  is  merely  ornamental.  In  this  refpea,  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  fpeech  is  precifely  fimilar  to  concordant  founds 


in  mufic,  which,  without  con  trbuting  to  the  melody, 
make  it  harmonious. 

To  explain  the  matter  by  examples.  Youth,  by  a 
figure  of  fpeech,  is  termed  the  morning  of  life:  This 
expreflion  fignifies  youth ,  the  principal  obi'eft  which 
enters  into  the  thought ;  it  fuggefts,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  proper  fenfe  of  morning  ;  and  this  acceffory  objeft, 
being  in  itfelf  beautiful,  and  connefted  by  refemblance 
to  the  principal  objeft,  is  not  a  little  orftamental.  Im¬ 
perious  ocean,  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  where 
an  attribute  is  expreffed  figuratively  :  Together  with 
fiormy,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet  imperious, 
there  is  fuggefled  its  proper  meaning,  viz.  the  ftern 
authority  of  a  defpotie  prince ;  and  thefe  two  are 
ftrongly  conne&ed  by  refemblance.  Upon  this  figu¬ 
rative  power  of  w'ords,  Vida  defcants  with  elegance, 
Poet.  lib.  iii.  1.  44. 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  pofleffes  a  fignal  power 
of  aggrandizing  an  objeft,  by  the  following  means. — 
Words,  which  have  no  original  beauty  but  what  arifes 
from  their  found,  acquire  an  adventitious  beauty  from 
their  meaning  :  a  word  fignifying  any  thing  that  is 
agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable  ;  for  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  objeft  is  communicated  to  its  name. 
This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  furce  of  cuftom,  adheres 
to  the  word,  even  when  ufed  figuratively  ;  and  the 
beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  fignifies,  is 
communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made  to  fignify 
figuratively.  Confider  the  foregoing  expreflion  Impe¬ 
rious  ocean ,  how  much  more  elevated  it  is  than  Stormy 
ocean. 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a  happy  effeft  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  familiarity  of  proper  names.  The  familia¬ 
rity  of  a  proper  name  is  communicated  to  the  thing 
it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  connexion  ;  and 
the  thing  is  thereby  brought  down  in  our  feeling. 
This  bad  effeft  is  prevented  by  ufing  a  figurative  word 
inftead  of  one  that  is  proper  :  as  for  example,  when  we 
exprefs  the  Iky  by  terming  it  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ; 
for  though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  Iky 
in  grandeur,  the  expreflion  however  is  relilhed,  becaufe 
it  prevents  the  objeft  from  being  brought  down  by  the 
familiarity  of  its  proper  name.  With  refpeft  to  the 
degrading  the  familiarity  of  proper  names,  Vida  has  the 
following  paffage : 

Hinc  fi  dura  mihi  paffus  dicendus  Ulyffes, 

Non  ilium  vero  memorabo  nomine,  fed  qui 

Et  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit,  et  urbes, 

Naufragus  everfe  poll  fleva  incendia  Trojae. 

Poet.  lib.  ii.  1.  4601 

Laftly,  By  this  figure,  language  is  enriched,  and 
rendered  more  copious  ;  in  which  refpeft,  W'ere  there 
no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy  invention. 
This  property  is  finely  touched  by  Vida  ;  Poet,  lib, 
iii.  1.  90. 

ihe  beauties  we  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fpeech.  Several  other  beauties,  peculiar  to 
one  or  other  fort,  we  lhall  have  occafion  to  remark  af¬ 
terwards. 

Not  only  fubjefts,  but  qualities,  actions,  effects,  may 
be  expreffed  figuratively.  Thus,  as  to  fubjefts,  gates 
of  breath  for  the  lips,  the  watery  kingdom  for  the  ocean. 
As  to  qualities,  fierce  for  ftormy,  in  the  expreflion 
Fierce  winter ;  Altus  for  profundus,  Altus  puteus ,  Altum 

mare ; 
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Figure.  Mare;  breathing  for  perfpiring,  Breathing  plants. 
fc— ■ v— ^  gain,  as  to  aftions,  The  fea  rages,  Time  will  melt  her 
frozen  thoughts,  Time  kills  grief.  An  effect  is  put 
for  the  caufe,  as  lux  for  the  fun  ;  and  a  caufe  for  the 
effeft,  as  bourn  laborer  for  corn.  The  relation  of  re- 
femblance  is  one  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of  fpeech  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  apply  to  one  ob- 
jeft  the  name  of  another  that  refembles  it  in  any  re- 
fpeft  :  Height,  fize,  and  worldly  greatnefs,  refemble 
not  each  other  ;  but  the  emotions  they  produce  re¬ 
femble  each  other,  and,  prompted  by  this  refemblance, 
we  naturally  exprefs  worldly  greatnefs  by  height  or 
fize :  One  feels  a  certain  uneafinefs  in  feeing  a  great 
depth  •,  and,  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs  any  thing 
difagreeable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of  de- 
fpair  :  Again,  Height  of  place,  and  time  long  pad, 
produce  fimilar  feelings  ;  and  hence  the  expreflion,  Ut 
altius  repetam !  Diftance  in  time  pad,  producing  a 
ftrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  drong  feeling  ;  Nihil  mihi 
antiquius  nojlra  amicitia :  Snortnefs  with  relation  to 
fpace,  for  (hortnefs  with  relation  to  time  5  Brevis  ejfe 
laboro,  obfcurus Jio  :  Suffering  a  punifhment  refembles 
paying  a  debt  ;  hence pendere poenas.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  light  may  be  put  for  glory,  funfhine  for  profpe- 
ritv,  and  weight  for  importance. 

Many  words,  originally  figurative,  having,  by  long 
and  condant  ufe,  loll  their  figurative  power,  are  de¬ 
graded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms.  Thus  the 
words  that  exprefs  the  operation  of  the  mind,  have  in 
all  languages  been  originally  figurative  ;  the  reafon 
holds  in  all,  that  when  thefe  operations  came  fird  un¬ 
der  confideration,  there  was  no  other  way  of  defcribing 
them  but  by  what  they  refembled  :  it  was  not  prafti- 
cable  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done  to 
objefts  that  can  be  afcertained  by  fight  and  touch.  A 
foft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  wroe,  pompous 
phrafe,  beget  compaflion,  ajfuage  grief,  break  a  vow, 
bend  the  eye  downward ,Jbower  down  curfes,  drowning 
in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  warm'd  with  eloquence,  loaded 
with  fpoils,  and  a  thoufand  other  expreflions  of  the 
like  nature,  have  lod  their  figurative  fenfe.  Some 
terms  there  are  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  altogether 
figurative  or  altogether  proper  :  originally  figurative, 
they  are  tending  to  fimplicity,  without  having  lod  al¬ 
together  their  figurative  power.  Virgil’s  Regina  faucia 
cura ,  is  perhaps  one  of  thefe  expreflions  :  with  ordinary 
readers,  faucia  will  be  confidered  as  exprefling  Amply 
the  effeft:  of  grief;  but  one  of  a  lively  imagination  will 
exalt  the  phrafe  into  a  figure. 

For  epitomizing  this  fubjefl,  and  at  the  fame  time 
lEif.mf0S  for  giving  a  clear  view  of  it,  Lord  Karnes  f  gives  a  lid 
'  of  the  feveral  relations  upon  which  figures  of  fpeech 
are  commonly  founded.  This  lid  he  divides  into  two 
tables ;  one  of  fubjefts  expreffed  figuratively,  and  one 
of  attributes. 

Tab.  I.  SubjeSIs  expreffed  figuratively. 

I.  A  word  proper  to  one  fubjefl  employed  figura¬ 
tively  to  exprefs  a  refembling  fubjefl. 

There  is  no  figure  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as  what  is 
derived  from  the  relation  of  refembling.  Youth,  for 
example,  is  Ggnified  figuratively  by  the  morning  of  life. 
The  life  of  a  man  refembles  a  natural  day  in  feveral 
particulars :  the  morning  is  the  beginning  of  a  day, 
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youth  the  beginning  of  life  ;  the  morning  is  cheerful,  Figure. 

fo  is  youth,  &c.  By  another  refemblance,  a  bold  war-  — v - 

rior  is  termed  the  thunderbolt  of  war  ;  a  multitude  of 
troubles,  a  fea  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  affords  pleafure  to  the 
mind  by  variety  of  beauties.  Befides  the  beauties 
above  mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it  pofftffes  in 
particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or  a  fimile :  a 
figure  of  fpeech  built  upon  refemblance,  fuggefis  always 
a  companion  between  the  principal  fubjefl  and  the  ac- 
ceffory  ;  whereby  every  good  effeft  of  a  metaphor  or 
fimile  may,  in  a  fliort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced 
by  this  figure  of  fpeech. 

2.  A  word  proper  to  the  effeft  employed  figurative¬ 
ly  to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

Lux  for  the  fun  ;  Shadow  for  cloud.  A  helmet  is 
fignified  by  the  expreflion  glittering  terror ;  a  tree  by 
Jhadow  or  umbrage.  Hence  the  expreflion, 

•  Nec  habet  Pelion  umbras.  Ovid. 

Where  the  dun  umbrage  hangs.  Spring,  1.  1023. 

A  wound  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow  : 

Vulnere  non  pedibus  te  confequar.  Ovid. 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  figure  : 
the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the  principal 
fubjefl,  denotes  it  to  be  a  caufe  by  fuggefting  the 
effeft. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  caufe  employed  figuratively 
to  exprefs  the  effeft. 

Boumque  laborer  for  corn.  Sorrow  or  grief  for  tears. 

Again  Ulyffes  veil’d  his  penfive  head  ; 

Again  unmann’d,  a  (bower  of forrow  Ihed. 

Streaming  grief  his  faded  chetk  bedew’d. 

Blindnefs  for  darknefs  : 

Caecis  erramus  in  undis.  JEneid.  iii.  20i. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  in  this  figure,  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  :  the  figurative  name  denotes  the 
fubjefl  to  be  an  effeft  by  fuggefting  its  caufe. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  eonnefled,  the  pro¬ 
per  name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively  to  fignify 
the  other. 

Day  for  light.  Night  for  darknefs ;  and  hence,  A 
fudden  night.  Winter  for  a  ftorm  at  fea  : 

Interea  magno  mifeeri  murmure  pontum, 

Emiffamque  Hyemem  fenfit  Neptunus. 

JEneid.  i.  128. 

This  lafl  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britifh  writer, 
as  a  ftorm  at  fea  is  not  infeparably  eonnefled  with  win¬ 
ter  in  this  climate. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figura¬ 
tively  to  denote  the  fubjefl. 

Youth  and  beauty  for  thofe  who  are  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful  : 

Youth  and  beauty  (hall  be  laid  in  duft. 

Majefiy  for  the  king  : 

What  art  thou,  that  ufurp’ft  this  time  of  night, 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 

In  which  the  Majefiy  of  buried  Denmark 

Did  fometimes  march  ?  Hamlet ,  aft  i.  fc.  1. 
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-  ■■  -  •  ■  Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place, 

After  the  toils  of  battle  to  repole 

Your  weary’d  virtue?  Paradife  Loft. 

Verdure  for  a  green  field.  Summer ,  1.  301. 

Speaking  of  cranes, 

The  pigmy  nations  wounds  and  death  they  bring, 
And  all  the  war  defcends  upon  the  wing, 

Iliad,  book  iii.  1.  10. 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wife. 

Iliad,  book  iii.  1.  149. 


The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fug- 
gelling  an  attribute  that  embellilhes  the  fubjeft,  or  puts 
it  in  a  ftronger  light. 

6.  A  complex  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
one  of  the  component  parts. 

Funus  for  a  dead  body.  Burial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  name  of  one  of  the  component  parts  inltead 
of  the  complex  term. 

Tcsda  for  a  marriage.  The  Fajl  for  a  country  fitu- 
ated  call  from  us.  Jovis  vefiigia  fcrvat,  for  imitating 
Jupiter  in  general. 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed  figu¬ 
ratively  to  denote  what  is  connected  with  it. 

Clime  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftitution  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  hence  the  expreflion,  Merciful  clime.  Fleecy  win¬ 
ter,  for  fnow,  Seculum  felix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  pole  for  the  earth.  The  head  for  the  perfon. 

Triginta  minas  pro  capite  tuo  dedi.  Plautus. 
Tergum  for  the  man  : 

Fugiens  tergum.  Ovid. 


Vultus  for  the  man  1 

Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos,  equitumque  vultus.  HoRAT. 

Quis  defiderio  fit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tam  chari  capitis  ?  Horat. 

Dumque  virent  genua  ?  Horat. 

Thy  growing  virtues  juftifyM  my  cares, 

And  promis’d  comfort  to  my  fiver  hairs. 

Iliad,  book  ix.  1.  616. 

—  — . -—Forthwith  from  the  pool  he  rears 

His  mighty  future.  Paradife  Lof. 

The  filent  heart  which  grief  aflails.  Parnel. 


The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  confilfs  in  marking 
that  part  which  makes  the  greatelf  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figurative¬ 
ly  to  fignify  what  is  contained. 

Grove  for  the  birds  in  it ;  Vocal  grove.  Ships  for  the 
feamen ;  Agonizing  Ships.  Mountains  for  the  Iheep 
pafturing  upon  them  ;  Bleating  mountains.  Zacynthus, 
Ithaca,  &c.  for  the  inhabitants  5  Ex  mcefis  domibus . 
Livy. 

11.  The  name  of  the  fuftainer,  employed  figurative¬ 
ly  to  fignify  what  is  fullained. 

Altar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle  fought 
upon  it ;  Well-fought  field. 

1 2.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figurative¬ 
ly  to  fignify  the  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gladius. 
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13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  employed  Figure, 
figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronize. 

Jove  for  the  air,  Mars  for  war,  Venus  for  beauty, 

Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  corn,  Neptune  for  the  fea, 

Vulcan  for  fire. 

This  figure  bellows  great  elevation  upon  the  fubjeft; 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  ftrains 
of  poetry. 

Tab.  II.  Attributes  cxprefied  figuratively. 

1.  When  two  attributes  are  connefled,  the  name  of 
the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  the 
other. 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame  per¬ 
fon  :  hence  the  expreflion  Virgin  {now,  for  pure  fnow. 

2.  A  word  fignifying  properly  an  attribute  of  one 
fubjeft,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a  refembling 
attribute  of  another  fubjefl. 

Tottering  Hate.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood.  Ra¬ 
ging  temped.  Shallow  fears. 

My  fure  divinity  lhall  bear  the  fhield. 

And  edge  thy  fword  to  reap  the  glorious  field, 

Ody fifty,  book  xx.  1.  6r. 

Black  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 

Ater  omen.  Virgil. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fuggeffing 
a  comparifon. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjeft,  employed  to  exprefs 
one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for  inlel/ecius.  Mens  for  a  refolution  : 

Ilfam,  oro,  exue,  mentem. 

4.  When  two  fubjecls  have  a  refemblar.ee  by  a  com¬ 
mon  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjed  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  figuratively  to  denote  that  quality  in  the  other  t 

Summer1  life  for  agreeable  life. 

5.  The  name  of  the  inllrument  made  to  fignify  the 
power  of  employing  it : 

- Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  citliara  dedit. 

The  ample  field  of  figurative  expreflion  difplayed  in 
thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  reafoning.  Several 
of  the  obfervations  relating  to  metaphor  f,  are  appli-  f  See  Me- 
cable  to  figures  of  fpeech  :  thefe  (hall  be  flightly  re-  taphtr. 
touched,  with  fame  additions  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
prefent  fubjeds. 

1.  As  the  figure  under  confideration  is  built  upon 
relation,  we  find  from  experience,  and  it  mull  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  reafon,  that  the  beauty  of  it  depends  on  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  A  flight  refemblance,  in 
particular,  will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable  :  tile 
expreflion,  for  example,  Drink  down  a  fecret,  for  liften- 
ing  to  a  fecret  with  attention,  is  harfh  and  uncouth, 
becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between  liftenrng 
and  drinking.  The  expreflion  weighty  crack,  ufed  by 
Ben  Johnfon  for  loud  crack,  is  vvorfe  if  pofiible  •,  a  loud 
found  has  not  the  flighted  refemblance  to  a  piece  of 
matter  that  is  weighty. 

Phemius  !  let  ads  of  gods,  and  heroes  old, 

What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bow’r  have  told, 

Attemper’d 
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Attemper’d  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ, 

Such  the  pleas’d  ear  will  drink  with  filent  joy. 

OdyJJiy,  book  i.  1.  433. 

Strepitumque  exterritus  haufit. 

JFneid,  book  vi.  1.  539. 

■  ..  ...  .  — -  ....  - Write,  my  queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  words  you  fend. 

Cyrnbeline ,  aft  i.  fc.  2. 

As  thus  th’  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink. 

Summer ,  1.  1684. 

Neque  audit  currus  habenas. 

Georg,  book  i.  1.  514. 

O  prince  !  (Lycaon’s  valiant  fon  reply’d), 

As  thine  the  fteeds,  be  thine  the  talk  to  guide. 

The  horfes  praftis’d  to  their  lord’s  command, 

Shall  hear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand. 

Iliad,  book  v.  1.  288. 

The  following  figures  of  fpeech  feem  altogether  wild 
and  extravagant,  the  figurative  and  proper  meaning 
having  no  connexion  whatever.  Moving  foftnefs,  Frefti- 
nefs  breathes ,  Breathing  profpeft,  Flowing  fpring,  Dewy 
light,  Lucid  coolnefs,  and  many  others  of  tbis  falfe 
coin,  may  be  found  in  Thomfon’s  Seafons. 

2.  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought  to  bear 
forne  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenfe,  and  not  foar 
much  above  it,  nor  fink  much  below  it.  This  rule,  as 
well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely  iiluftrated  by  Vida, 
Poet,  book  iii.  1.  148. 

3.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  every  circumftance  ought 
to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the  proper  fenfe  only, 
not  with  the  figurative  fenfe  :  for  it  is  the  latter  that 
expreffes  the  thought,  and  the  former  ferves  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  make  harmony  : 

Zacynthus  green  with  ever-lhady  groves. 

And  Ithaca,  prefumptuous  boaft  their  loves  •, 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  fecond  lord, 

They  prefs  the  Hymenean  rite  abhorr’d. 

Odyffey,  book  xix.  1.  152. 

Zacynthus  here  Handing  figuratively  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  defeription  of  the  i Hand  is  quite  out  of  place  : 
it  puzzles  the  reader,  by  making  him  doubt  whether 
the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  or  figurative 
fenfe. 

- -Write,  my  queen, 

And  with  mine  eyes  I’ll  drink  the  words  you  fend, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Cyrnbeline ,  aft  i.  fc.  2. 

The  difgufl  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to 
the  purpofe  where  the  fubjeft  is  drinking  ink  figura¬ 
tively. 

4.  To  draw  confequences  from  a  figure  of  fpeech,  as 
if  the  word  were  to  be  underftood  literally,  is  a  grofs 
abfurdity  ;  for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fiftion  : 

Be  Moubray’s  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 

That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courfer’s  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 

A  cailiff  recreant  to  my  coufin  Hereford. 

Richard  II.  aft  i.  fc.  3. 
Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fenfe  :  but 
weight  in  a  proper  fenfe  belongs  to  the  acceffory  only  j 


and  therefore  to  deferibe  the  effefts  of  weight,  is  to  Figure, 
defert  the  principal  fubjeft,  and  to  convertthe  acceffory  y~“ 
into  a  principal : 

Cromwell.  How  does  your  Grace  ? 

Wolfey.  Why,  well  j 
Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I  know  myfelf  now,  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A  ftill  and  quiet  confcience.  The  king  has  cur’d  me, 

I  humbly  thank  his  Grace  :  and,  from  thefe  (houlders, 

Thefe  ruin’d  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour. 

Henry  VIII.  aft  iii.  fc.  6. 

Ulyffes  fpeaking  of  Heftor — 

I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  Hands, 

When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Troilus  and  CreJJida,  aft  iv.  fc.  9. 

Othello.  No  5  ray  heart  is  turned  to  fione  :  I  ftrike 
it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  Othello,  aft  iv.  fc.  5. 

Not  left,  even  in  this  defpicable  now, 

Than  when  my  name  fill’d  Afric  with  affrights, 

And  froze  your  hearts  beneath  your  torrid  zone. 

Don  Sebajlian  King  of  Portugal,  aft  i: 

How  long  a  fpace,  fince  firft  I  lov’d,  it  is  ! 

To  look  into  a  glafs  I  fear, 

And  am  furprft’d  with  wonder,  when  I  mifs 
Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  there. 

Cowley,  vo!.  i.  p.  86. 

I  chofe  the  flourifhing’ft  tree  in  all  the  park, 

With  freflreft  boughs  and  faireft  head  ; 

I  cut  my  love  into  its  gentle  bark, 

And  in  three  days  behold  ’tis  dead  j 
My  very  written  flames  fo  violent  be. 

They’ve  burnt  and  wither’d  up  the  tree. 

Cowley,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  made  this  precious  limbeck  fweat  ! 

But  what,  alas  !  ah,  what  does  it  avail, 

That  (he  weeps  tears  fo  wond’rous  cold, 

As  fcarce  the  aft’s  hogf  can  hold, 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  not  hail  ! 

Cowley,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleafant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 

Almeria.  O  Alphonfo,  Alphonfo  ! 

Devouring  feas  have  wafh’d  thee  from  my  fight. 

No  time  (hall  raze  thee  from  my  memory : 

No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument : 

The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb  $ 

.But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interr’d. 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  i.  fc.  1. 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconfift- 
ence  in  being  interred  in  one  place  really,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  figuratively. 

From  confidering  that  a  word  ufed  in  a  figurative 
fenfe  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time  its  proper  meaning,  we 
difeover  a  fifth  rule.  That  we  ought  not  to  employ  a 
word  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the  proper  fenfe  of  which  is 
inconfiltent  or  incongruous  with  the  fubjeft  :  for  every 
inconfiftency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  ex- 
preflion  only  and  not  real,  is  unpleafant  ; 


Interea 
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Interea  genitor  Tyberlni  ad  fluminis  undam, 

Vulnera Jiccabat  lymphis - - - — 

TEneid.  book  x.  1.  833. 

Tres  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  foies 
Erramus  pelago,  totidem  fine  fidere  nodes. 

lEneid,  book  iii.  I.  203. 

The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a 
fixth,  That  no  epithet  ought  to  be  given  to  the  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe  of  a  word  that  agrees  not  alfo  with  its  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  : 

— - - — —Dicat  Opuntiae 

Frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus 

Vulnere.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  27. 

Parcus  deorum  cultor,  et  infrequens, 

Infanientis  dum  fapientiae 

Confultos  erro.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  54. 


Elfe  lhall  our  fates  be  number’d  with  the  dead, 

Iliad ,  book  v.  ].  294. 

Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 

Iliad,  book  viii.  1.  85,  and  book  xi.  1.  117. 

Speaking  of  Proteus. 

Inftant  he  wears,  elufive  of  the  rape, 

The  mimic  force  of  every  favage  thape. 

0c<y][cy,  book  iv.  1.  563. 

Rolling  convulfive  on  the  floor,  is  feen 
The  piteous  objed  of  a  proftrate  queen. 

Ibid,  book  iv.  1.  652. 

The  mingling  tempeft  weaves  its  gloom. 

Autumn,  1.  337. 

A  various  fweetnefs  fwells  the  gentle  race. 

Ibid.  1.  640. 


Figure. 


Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought 
different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  lefs  faulty  than  crowd¬ 
ing  metaphors  in  that  manner  :  the  mind  is  diftraded 
in  the  quick  tranfition  from  one  image  to  another,  and 
is  puzzled  inftead  of  being  pleafed  : 

I  am  of  ladies  mod  dejed  and  wretched, 

That  fuck’d  the  honey  of  his  mufic  vows.  Hamlet. 

My  bleeding  bofom  fickens  at  the  found. 

Odyjfey,  book  i.  1.  439. 


The  diftant  waterfall  Rvells  in  the  breeze. 

Winter ,  1.  738. 

In  the  tenth  place,  When  a  fubjed  is  introduced  by 
its  proper  name,  it  is  ablurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  different  fubjed  to  which  the  word  is  fome- 
times  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe  : 

Hear  me,  Oh  Neptune  !  thou  whofe  arms  are  hurl’d 

From  Ihore  to  Ihore,  and  gird  the  folid  world. 

OdyJJey ,  book  ix.  1.  617. 


— — - Ah  mifer, 

Quanta  laboras  in  Charybdi ! 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma. 

Quae  faga,  quis  te  folvere  Theffalis 
Magus  venenis ,  qua  poterit  Deus  : 

Vix  illigatum  tetriformi 
Pegafus  expediet  Chimera. 
f  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  i.  ode  27. 

Eighthly,  If  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  ftill  worfe 
to  graft  one  figure  upon  another  :  For  inftance, 

While  his  keen  falchion  drinks  the  warriors  lives.  - 

Iliad,  book  xi.  1.  21 1. 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warriors  blood,  is  a  figure  built 
upon  refemblance,  which  is  paffable.  But  then  in  the 
expreflion,  lives  is  again  put  for  blood ;  and  by  thus 
grafting  one  figure  upon  another,  the  expreflion  is  ren¬ 
dered  obfcure  and  unpleafant. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures,  that  can 
fcarce  be  analyzed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are 
lead  of  all  tolerable  : 

Votis  incendimus  aras.  EEneid,  book  iii.  1.  279. 

- - —  —  Onerentque  caniftris 

Dona  laboratee  Cereris.  lEneid ,  book  viii.  1.  180. 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclops  : 

Arma  acri  facienda  viro  :  nunc  viribus  ufus, 

Nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magiftra  : 
Precipitate  moras.  lEneid,  book  viii.  1.  441. 

— — - Huic  gladio,  perque  aerea  fcuta, 

Per  tunicam  fqualentem  auro,  latus  haurit  apertum. 

lEneid,  book  x.  1.  313. 
Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  hoftium 
Vidor,  Maeonii  carminis  alite. 

Horat,  Carm,  lib.  i.  ode  6. 


Neptune  is  here  introduced  perfonally,  and  not  figu¬ 
ratively,  for  the  ocean  :  the  defcriplion,  therefore, 
which  is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is  altogether  im¬ 
proper. 

It  is  not  fufficient  that  a  figure  of  fpeech  be  regu¬ 
larly  conftruded,  and  be  free  from  blemifli  :  it  re¬ 
quires  tafte  to  difcern  when  it  is  proper,  when  impro¬ 
per  and  tafte  perhaps  is  our  only  guide.  One,  however, 
may  gather  from  refledion  and  experience,  that  orna¬ 
ments  and  graces  fuit  not  any  of  the  difpiriting  paf- 
fions,  nor  are  proper  for  exprefling  any  thing  grave  and 
important.  In  familiar  convention,  they  are  in  fome 
meafure  ridiculous  :  Profpero,  in  the  Tempef,  fpeaking 
to  his  daughter  Miranda,  fays, 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance, 

And  fay  what  thou  feeft  yond. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  juflnefs  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  circumftances  may  be  imagined  to  make  it 
proper  5  but  it  is  certainly  not  proper  in  familiar  con¬ 
verfation. 

In  the  laft  place,  Though  figures  of  fpeech  have  a 
charming  effed  when  accurately  conftruded  and  pro¬ 
perly  introduced,  they  ought,  however,  to  be  fcattered 
with  a  fparing  hand  ;  nothing  is  more  lufcious,  and  no¬ 
thing  confequently  more  fatiating,  than  redundant  or¬ 
naments  of  any  kind. 

Figure  is  ufed,  in  Theology,  for  the  myfteries  re- 
prefented  or  delivered  obfcurely  to  us  under  certain 
types,  or  adions  in  the  Old  Teftament.  Thus  manna 
is  held  a  figure  or  type  of  the  eucharift  ;  and  the  death 
of  Abel  a  figure  of  the  fuffering  of  Chrift. 

_  Many  divines  and  critics  contend,  that  all  the  ac¬ 
tions,  hiftories,  ceremonies,  &. c.  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
are  only  figures,  types,  and  prophecies,  of  what  was 
to  happen  under  the  New.  The  Jews  are  fuppofed 

to 
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Figure  to  have  had  the  figures  or  Ihadows,  and  we  the  fub- 
H  «  fiance. 

Filaments.  Figure  is  alfo  applied  in  a  like  fenfe  to  profane 
’  matters  j  as  the  emblems,  enigmas,  fables,  fycnbols, 
and  hieroglyphics,  of  the  ancients. 

FIGURED,  in  general,  fomething  marked  with 
figures. 

The  term  figured  is  chiefly  applied  to  fluffs,  where¬ 
on  the  figures  of  flowers,  and  the  like,  are  either  wrought 
or  flamped. 

Figured,  in  Mufic,  is  applied  either  to  Ample  notes 
or  to  harmony  :  to  Ample  notes,  as  in  thefe  words  figur¬ 
ed  bafis ,  to  exprefs  a  bafs  whofe  notes  carrying  chords 
are  lubdivided  into  many  other  notes  of  leffer  value  : 
to  harmony,  when,  by  fuppofition  and  in  a  diatonic 
procedure,  other  notes  than  thyfe  which  form  the  chord 
are  employed.  See  Supposition. 

To  figure  is  to  pafs  feveral  notes  for  one  ;  to  form 
runnings  or  variations ;  to  add  fome  notes  to  the  air, 
in  whatever  manner  it  be  done  ;  in  Ihort,  it  is  to  give 
to  harmonious  found  a  figure  of  melody,  by  connedling 
them  with  other  intermediate  founds. 

FI L  AGO,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clals ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Comfsofitce.  See  Botany  Index. 

FIL  AMEN  r,  in  Anatomy ,  Natural  Hifiory ,  &c.  a 
term  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  fibre,  for  ttiofo  fine 
threads  whereof  the  fleth,  nerves,  fldn,  plants,  roots, 
&c.  are  compofed.  See  Fibre. 

Vegetable  FILAMENTS  form  a  fubftance  of  great  ufe 
in  the  arts  and  manufadlures  j  furnifliing  thread,  cloth, 
cordage,  &c. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  filamentous  parts  of  the  Can¬ 
nabis  and  Linum ,  or  hemp  and  flax,  are  employed 
fSe«  Hmpamor>&  115  t*  But  different  vegetables  have,  been  em- 
Flax,  ployed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  ufes.  Putre¬ 
faction  deftroys  the  pulpy  or  flelhy  matter,  and  leaves 
the  tough  filaments  entire  :  By  putrefying  the  leaf  of 
a  plant  in  water,  we  obtain  the  fine  flexible  fibres,  which 
conftituted  the  bafis  of  the  ribs  and  minute  veins,  and 
which  now  form  as  it  were  a  Ikeleton  of  the  leaf. 
Alkaline  lixivia,  in  fome  degree,  produce  fimilar  effedts 
to  putrefaction. 

The  Sieur  de  Flacaurt,  in  his  hifiory  of  Madagaf- 
car,  relates,  that  different  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared 
in  that  ifland  from  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees  boiled  in  ftrong  lye  ;  that  fome  of  thefe  cloths 
are  very  fine,  and  approach  to  the  foftnefs  of  (ilk,  but 
in  durability  come  (hort  of  cotton  ;  that  others  are 
coarfer  and  ftronger,  and  laft  thrice  as  long  as  cotton  j 
and  that  of  thefe  the  fails  and  cordage  of  his  vetlel  were 
made.  See  alfo  the  article  Bark. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  ftalks  of  nettles 
are  uftd  for  the  like  purpofes  in  his  own  country, 
France.  And  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  informed  by  feve¬ 
ral,  that  muflin  and  callico,  and  mod  of  the  Indian  li¬ 
nens,  are  made  of  nettles. 

In  fome  of  the  S  wedifh  provinces,  a  firong  kind  of 
cloth  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  hop  ftalks  :  and  in 
the  tranfaftions  of  the  S wedifh  Academy  for  the  year 
1750,  there  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  in 
confequence  of  that  report.  Of  the  ftalks,  gathered 
in  autumn,  about  as  many  were  taken  as  equalled  in 
bulk  a  quantity  of  flax  that  would  have  produced  a 
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pound  after  preparation.  The  ftalks  were  put  into  Filaments, 
water,  and  kept  covered  therewith  during  the  winter.  *■—/’— ~J 
In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ftove,  and 
dreffed  as 'flax.  The  prepared  filaments  weighed  near¬ 
ly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  :  They 
were  fpun  and  woven  into  fix  ells  of  fine  ftrong  cloth. 

The  author,  Mr  Shifler,  obferves,  that  hop  ftalks  take 
much  longer  time  to  rot  than  flax  ;  and  that,  if  not 
fully  rotted,  the  woody  part  will  not  feparate,  and  the 
cloth  will  neither  prove  white  nor  fine. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  all  other  vegetable  filaments,  and 
thread  or  cloth  prepared  from  them,  differ  remarkably 
from  wool,  hair,  filk,  and  other  animal  produdions, 
not  only  in  the  principles  into  which  they  are  refoluble 
by  fire,  but  likewife  in  fome  of  their  more  interefting 
properties,  particularly  in  their  difpofition  to  imbibe 
colouring  matters  j  fundry  liquors,  which  give  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  durable  dye  to  thofe  of  the  animal,  giving  no 
ftain  at  all  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  which  had  been 
changed  blue  by  an  addition  of  volatile  fpirit,  on  being 
mixed  with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  became  turbid  and 
greemih.  Pieces  of  white  filk  and  flannel  boiled,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  preparation,  in  this  mixture,  received 
a  bright  deep  yellow  dye  j  whilft  pieces  of  linen,  pre¬ 
pared  and  unprepared,  came  out  as  colourlefs  as  they 
were  put  in. 

Filhing  nets  are  ufually  boiled  with  oak  bark  or  other 
like  ailringents,  which  render  them  more  lading. 

Thofe  made  of  flax  receive  from  this  decoflion  a  brown- 
i(h  colour,  which,  by  the  repeated  alterations  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  air,  is  in  a  little  time  difcharged,  whilft  the  fine 
gloffy  brown,  communicated  by  the  fame  means  to 
fiiken  nets,  permanently  refills  both  the  air  and  water, 
and  (lands  as  long  as  the  animal  filaments  themfelves 
In  like  manner  the  ftain  of  ink,  of  the  black  dye  from 
fdutions  of  iron,  mixed  with  vegetable  aftringents, 
proves  durable  in  filk  and  woollen  5  but  from  linen, 
the  aftrir.gent  matter  is  extradled  by  walking,  and  only 
the  yellow  iron  mould  remains. 

The  red  decoflion  of  cochineal,  which,  heightened 
with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  gives  the  fiery  fcarlet  dye 
to  wool  or  filk  that  have  been  previoufly  impregnated 
with  folution  of  tartar,  makes  no  impreffion  upon  linen 
or  cotton  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.  M.  du  Fay 
informs  us,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for 
the  year  1737,  that  having  prepared  a  mixed  cloth 
whofe  warp  was  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  cotton,  and 
thoroughly  blended  the  two  together  by  fulling,  he  ft  ill 
found  the  cotton  to  refill  the  adtion  of  the  fcarlet  liquor, 
and  the  wool  to  receive  the  fame  colour  from  it  as  wool 
by  itfelf,  the  ftufi  coming  out  all  over  marbled  fiery 
and  white. 

Many  other  inftances  of  this  kind  are  known  too 
well  to  the  callico  printer  ;  whofe  grand  defideratum  it 
is,  to  find  means  of  making  linen  receive  the  fame  co¬ 
lours  that  wool  dues.  1  he  phyfical  caufe  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  wholly  unknown  ;  and  indeed,  of  the  theory 
of  dyes  in  general,  we  know  as  yet  extremely  little. 

(See  DtElNG).  Are  animal  filaments  tubular,  and  the 
colouring  atoms  received  within  them  ?  Are  vegetable 
filaments  folid,  and  the  colour  depofited  on  the  furface  i 
Or,  does  not  their  different  fufceptibility  of  colour  de¬ 
pend  rather  on  the  difftrent  intrinfic  properties  of  the 
two  ?  1  here  are  many  inftances  of  a  like  diverfity,  even. 

in. 
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File. 


Filaments  in  the  metallic  Erngdom,  where  a  mechanical  difference 
in  texture  can  fcarcely  be  prefumed  to  be  the  caufe  : 
Thus  filver  receives  a  deep  ltain  from  fulphureous  or 
putrid  vapours,  or  the  yolk  of  a  boiled  egg,  which  have 
no  effefl  upon  tin. 

Filaments,  among  botanifts.  See  Botany  Index. 
FILANDERS,  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks,  &c. 
confiding  of  filaments  or  firings  of  blood  coagulated  ; 
and  occafioned  by  a  violent  rupture  of  fome  vein,  by 
which  the  blood,  extravafating,  hardens  into  thefe  fi¬ 
gures,  and  incommodes  the  reins,  hips,  &c. 

FlLANDERS,  are  a'ifo  -vorms  as  fmall  as  thread,  and 
about. an  inch  long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  fkin  or 
net,  near  the  reins  of  a  hawk,  apart  from  either  gut  or 
gorge. 

This  malady  is  known  by  the  hawdc’s  poverty  ;  by 
ruffling  her  tail  ;  by  her  ftraining  the  fift,  or  perch, 
with  her  pounces;  and  laftly,  by  croaking  in  the 
night,  when  the  fiianders  prick  her.  The  difeafe  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  bad  food;  and  muft  be  remedied  in  time,  to 
prevent  its  fpreading  over  the  whole  body,  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  bird.  Thefe  muft  not  be  killed  as  other  worms 


are,  for  fear  of  impofthumes  from  their  corruption,  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  pafling  away  with  the  hawk’s  meat. 
They  muft  only  be  ftupified,  to  prevent  their  being  of- 
fenfive  ;  and  this  is  done  by  giving  the  hank  a  clove 
of  garlic,  after  which  fhe  will  feel  nothing  of  the  fiian¬ 
ders  for  40  days.  It  will  be  prudent  in  the  falconer, 
•when  he  obferves  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give 
her  a  clove  of  garlic  once  a  month  by  way  of  pre¬ 
vention. 


FILBERT,  or  Filberd,  the  fruit  of  the  corylus, 
or  hazel.  See  Corylus,  Botany  Index. 

FILE,  among  mechanics,  a  tool  ufed  in  metal,  &c. 
in  order  to  fmooth,  polifh,  or  cut. 

This  inftrument  is  of  iron  or  forged  fteel,  cut  in 
little  furrows,  with  chiffels  and  a  mallet,  this  and  that 
•way,  and  of  this  or  that  depth,  according  to  the  grain 
or  touch  required.  After  cutting  the  file,  it  muft  be 
tempered  with  a  compofition  of  chimney  foot,  very 
hard  and  dry,  diluted  and  wrought  up  with  urine, 
vinegar,  and  fait,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  muftard.  Tempering  the  files  confifts  in 
rubbing  them  over  with  this  compofition,  and  covering 
them  in  loam  ;  after  which  they  are  put  in  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  taken  out  by  that  time  they  have  acquired  a 
cherry  colour,  which  is  known  by  a  fmall  rod  of  the 
fame  fteel  put  in  along  with  them.  Being  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  they  are  thrown  into  cold  fpring  water  ; 
and  when  cold,  they  are  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a 
rag  ;  and  being  clean  and  dry,  are  kept  from  ruft  by 
laying  them  up  in  wheat  bran.  Iron  files  require  more 
heating  than  fteel  ones.  Files  are  of  different  forms, 
fizes,  cuts,  and  degrees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the 
different  ufes  and  occafions  for  which  they  are  made. 
See  Filing. 


File,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  row  of  foldiers,  Handing 
one  behind  anot  her,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  battalion 
or  fqcadron.  I  he  files  of  a  battalion  of  foot  are  gene¬ 
rally  three  deep;  as  are  fometimes  thofe  of  a  fquadron 
of  horfe.  The  files  muft  be  ftraight  and  parallel  one 
to  another. 


5  ile,  in  Law ,  a  thread,  firing,  or  wire,  upon  which 
writs  and  other  exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  are  fatt¬ 
ened  or  filed,  for  the  more  fafe  keeping,  and  ready 


turning  to  the  fame.  A  file  is  a  record  of  the  court;  F;;p 

and  the  filing  of  a  procefs  of  a  court  makes  it  a  record  Filial, 
of  it.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed  after  judg-  v— 
ment  given  in  the  caufe,  blued  forth  before  ;  decla¬ 
rations,  &c.  are  to  be  filed,  and  affidavits  muft  be 
filed,  fome  before  they  are  read  in  court,  and  fome 
prefen tly  when  read  in  court.  Before  filing  a  record 
removed  by  certiorari ,  the  juft  ices  of  B.  R.  may  refufe 
to  receive  it,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  delay,  Sec. ;  and 
remand  it  back  for  the  expedition  of  juftice;  but  if  the 
certiorari  be  once  filed,  the  proceedings  below  cannot 
be  revived.  An  indiflment,  &c.  cannot  be  amended 
after  it  is  filed. 

FILIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation  of 
fon.  See  Son. 

The  divines  ufually  diflinguifh  between  a  ferrite  and 
a  filial  fear.  The  mod  abandoned  may  have  a  fervile 
fear  of  God,  fuch  as  that  of  a  Have  to  his  mafter  ;  but 
not  a  filial  fear,  i.  e.  a  fear  refulting  from  love  and  re- 
fpeft.  See  Fear. 

FILIAL  Piety ,  the  aftEflionate  attachment  of  children 
to  their  parents;  including  in  it  love,  reverence,  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  relief.  1  hefe  are  duties  prompted  equally  by 
nature  and  by  gratitude,  independent  of  the  injunctions 
of  religion.  For  where  fhall  we  find  the  perfon  w’ho 
hath  received  from  any  one  benefits  fo  great  or  fo 
many,  as  children  from  their  parents  ?  And  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  if  perfons  are  undutiful  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  they  feldom  prove  good  to  any  other  relation. 

Profane  hillory  furniffies  many  fine  examples  of  this 
amiable  virtue  ;  a  few  of  which  we  fhall  feledt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  obferved  in  other  fimilar  articles. 

1.  The  Roman  dictator  T.  Manlius  having  exer- 
cifed  great  cruelty  over  the  citizens,  was  cited  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office  to  anfwer  for  his  condudl. 

Among  other  things  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
was  accufed  of  treating  with  barbarity  one  of  his  own 
fons.  Manlius,  according  to  Livy,  had  no  other  caufe 
of  complaint  againft  this  fon  than  his  having  an  impe¬ 
diment  in  his  fpeech.  For  this  reafon  he  was  baniflied 
far  from  the  city,  from  his  home,  and  the  company  of 
thofe  of  his  own  age  and  fortune,  and  condemned  to 
fervile  works.  All  were  highly  exafperated  againft 
fucli  inhuman  condudl,  except  the  fon  himfelf,  who, 
under  the  greateft  concern  that  he  fhould  furnifh  mat¬ 
ter  of  accufation  againft  his  father,  refolved  upon  a 
moll  extraordinary  method  to  relieve  him.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  without  apprifing  any  body,  he  came  to  the  city 
armed  with  a  dagger,  and  went  diredlly  to  the  houfe 
-of  the  tribune  Pomponius,  who  had  accufed  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Pomponius  was  yet  in  bed.  Young  Manlius 
fent  up  his  name,  and  was  immediately  admitted  by 
the  tribune,  who  did  not  doubt  but  he  was  come  to 
difeover  to  him  fome  new  infiances  of  his  father’s  fe- 
verity.  But  Manlius,  as  foon  as  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  tribune,  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  prefented 
it  to  his  bread  ;  declaring  lie  would  flab  him  that  mo¬ 
ment  if  he  did  not  fwear  in  the  form  he  fhould  dic¬ 
tate,  “  Never  to  hold  the  affembly  of  the  people  for 
accufing  his  father.”  Pomponius,  who  faw  the  dag-  Li<v.  1.  7. 
ger  glittering  at  his  breaft,  himfelf  alone  without  arms,  c.  4.  5* 
and  attacked  by  a  robuft  young  man,  full  of  a  bold 
confidence  in  his  own  ftrengtb,  took  the  oath  demand¬ 
ed  of  him  ;  and  afterwards  confeffed  with  a  kind  of 
complacency  in  the  thing,  and  a  fincerity  which  fuffi- 

ciently 
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Filial,  ciently  argued  he  was  not  forry  for  what  he  had  done, 

W"V"—'  that  it  was  that  violence  which  obliged  him  to  defift 
from  his  defign. 

2.  Among  the  multitude  of  perfons  who  were  pro- 
fcribed  under  the  fecond  triumvirate  of  Rome,  were 
the  celebrated  orator  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus. 
The  fate  of  the  former,  in  endeavouring  to  make  his 
cfcape,  is  related  under  the  article  ClCERO.  The  lat¬ 
ter  found  means  to  conceal  himfelf  fo  effectually  at 
home,  that  the  foldiers  could  not  find  him.  Enraged 
at  their  difappointment,  they  put  his  fon  to  the  torture, 
in  order  to  make  him  difcover  the  place  of  his  father’s 
concealment ;  but  filial  affeCtion  was  proof  againft  the 
molt  exquifite  torments.  An  involuntary  figh,  and 
fometimes  a  deep  groan,  was  all  that  could  be  extorted 
from  the  youth.  His  agonies  were  increafed  ;  but 
with  amazing  fortitude  he  Hill  perfifted  in  his  rt-folu- 
tion  of  not  betraying  his  father.  Quintus  was  not  far 
off ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  better  than  can  be  expref- 
fed,  how  his  heart  mull  have  been  affeCted  with  the 
fighs  and  groans  of  a  fon  expiring  in  tortures  to  fave 
his  life.  He  could  bear  no  longer;  but  quitting 
the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  prefented  himfelf  to 
the  affaffins,  begging  of  them  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
difmifs  the  innocent  youth,  whofe  generous  behaviour 
the  triumvirs  themfelves,  if  informed  of  the  fad,  would 
judge  worthy  of  the  higheft  approbation.  But  the  in¬ 
human  roonfters,  without  being  the  leaft  affeCled  with 
the  tears  either  of  the  father  or  the  fon,  anfwered,  that 
they  both  mud  die  ;  the  father  becaufe  he  was  profcrib- 
ed,  and  the  fon  becaufe  he  had  concealed  his  father. 
Then  a  new  conteft  of  tendernefs  arofe  who  fhould  die 
firft  ;  but  this  the  affaffins  foon  decided,  by  beheading 
them  both  at  the  fame  time.— This  anecdote  is  related 
by  Appian,  Dio,  Plutarch,  Valerius  Maximus,  and 
other  hiftorians. 

Plut.iavita  3.  Cinna,  who  fcrupled  no  attempt,  how  atrocious 
°"'P‘  foever,  which  could  ferve  his  purpofe,  undertook  to 
get  Pomponius  Strabo  murdered  in  his  tent ;  but  his 
fon  faved  his  life,  which  was  the  firft  remarkable  ac¬ 
tion  of  Pompey  the  Great.  The  treacherous  Cinna, 
by  many  alluring  promifes,  had  gained  over  one  Te- 
rentius,  a  confidant  of  Pompey’s,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  affaffmate  the  general,  and  feduce  his  troops.  Young 
Pompey  being  informed  of  this  defign  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  placed  a  faithful 
guard  round  the  praetorium  ;  fo  that  none  of  the  con- 
fpirators  could  come  near  it.  He  then  watched  all 
the  motions  of  the  camp,  and  endeavoured  to  appeale 
the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  hated  the  general  his 
father,  by  fuch  ads  of  prudence  as  were  worthy  of  the 
oldeft  commanders.  However,  fome  of  the  mutineers 
having  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  in 
order  to  defert  to  Cinna,  the  general’s  fon  threw  him- 
ft-Tt  fiat  on  his  back  in  their  way,  crying  out,  that  they 
Ihould  not  break  their  oath  and  defert  their  command¬ 
er,  without  treading  his  body  to  death.  By  this 
means  he  put  a  ftop  to  their  defertion,  and  afterwards 
\vrought  fo  effeftually  upon  them  by  his  afftCling 
fpeeches  and  engaging  carriage,  that  he  reconciled 
them  to  his  father. 

4.  Olympias,  Alexander’s  own  mother,  was  of  fuch 
an  unhappy  difpofition,  that  he  would  never  allow  her 
Cur tiui .  *°  hav<‘  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
She  ufed  frequently  to  make  very  fevere  complaints  on 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


that  account ;  but  he  always  fubmitted  to  her  ill  p;jjaj 
humour  with  great  mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater,  w— y-— J 
one  of  his  friends,  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter 
againft  her  to  the  king  then  abferit,  the  latter,  after 
reading  it,  replied,  “  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one 
fingle  tear  (hed  by  a  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thou- 
fand  fuch  letters  as  this.”  A  behaviour  like  this,  and 
fuch  an  anfwer,  (how  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  that 
Alexander  was  both  an  affectionate  fon  and  an  able 
politician. 

5.  Epaminondas  is  univerfallv  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greateft  generals  and  one  of  the  belt 
men  which  Greece  ever  produced.  Before  him  the 
city  of  Thebes  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  memorable 
aCtion,  and  after  him  it  was  not  famous  for  its  vir¬ 
tues,  but  its  misfortunes,  till  it  funk  into  its  original 
obfeurity  ;  fo  that  it  faw  its  glory  take  birth  and  ex¬ 
pire  with  this  great  man.  The  viClory  he  obtained  at 
Leuflra  had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the 
neighbouring  people  upon  Epaminondas,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  the  fupport  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant 
conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece  :  in 
a  word,  as  the  greateft  man,  and  the  moft  excellent 
captain,  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  In  the  midft  of 
this  univerfal  applaufe,  fo  capable  of  making  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  the  viCtor,  Epami¬ 
nondas,  little  fenfible  to  fo  affeCling  and  fo  deferved  a 
glory,  “  My  joy  (faid  he)  arifes  from  my  fenfe  of  that 
which  the  news  of  my  viftory  will  give  my  father  and 
my  mother.” 

6.  Among  an  incredible  number  of  illuftrious  per¬ 
fons  who  were  falfely  accufed  and  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  was  one  Bareas  Soranus ;  a  man,  as  Tacitus  in¬ 
forms  us,  of  lingular  vigilance  andjuftice  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty.  During  his  confinement,  his 
daughter  Servilia  was  apprehended  and  brought  into 
the  fenate,  and  there  arraigned.  The  crime  laid  to 
her  charge  was,  that  lire  had  turned  into  money  all  her 
ornaments  and  jewels,  and  the  moft  valuable  part  of  her 
drefs,  to  defray  the  expence  of  confulting  magicians. 

To  this  the  young  Servilia,  with  tears,  replied,  That 
Ihe  bad  indeed  confulted  magicians,  but  the  whole  of 
her  inquiry  was  to  know  whether  the  emperor  and  fe¬ 
nate  would  afford  protection  and  faft-ty  to  her  dear 
and  indulgent  parent  againft  his  accufers.  “  With 
this  view  (faid  Ihe)  I  prefented  the  diviners,  men  till 
now  utterly  unknown  to  me,  with  my  jewels,  apparel, 
and  the  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  my  quality,  as  I 
would  have  prefented  my  blood  and  my  life,  could  my 
blood  and  life  have  procured  my  father’s  liberty.  But 
whatever  this  my  proceeding  was,  my  unfortunate  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  utter  flranger  to  it ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime, 

I  alone  am  the  delinquent.”  She  was,  however,  toge¬ 
ther  with  her  father,  condemned  to  die  ;  but  in  what 
manner,  hiftory  is  filent.  |Wid.  Taciti  Annales ,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  20.]. 

7.  Valerius  Maximus  f  likewife  relates  a  very  fingu-f  Lib  v  4. 
lar  faCl  upon  this  fubjeCl.  A  woman  of  illuftrious 

birth  had  been  condemned  to  be  ftrangled.  The  Ro- 
man  praetor  delivered  her  up  to  the  triumvir,  who 
caufed  her  to  be  carried  to  prifon,  in  order  to  her  be¬ 
ing  put  to  death.  The  gaoler,  who  was  ordered  to 
execute  her,  was  ftruck  with  compaffion,  and  could  not 
refolve  to  kill  her.  He  chofe  therefore  to  let  her  die 
of  hunger.  Befides  which,  he  fuffered  her  daughter 
.  4  K  to 
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Filial  to  fee  her  in  prifon ;  taking  care,  however,  that  {he 
j|  brought  her  nothing  to  eat.  As  this  continued  many 
Filing.  dayS>  be  was  furprifed  that  the  prifoner  lived  fo  long 
without  eating  ;  and  fufpedting  the  daughter,  upon 
watching  her,  he  difcovered  that  (he  nourifhed  her 
mother  with  her  own  milk.  Amazed  at  fo  pious,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  ingenious  an  invention,  he  told 
the  fa«5t  to  the  triumvir,  and  the  triumvir  to  the  prae¬ 
tor,  who  believed  the  thing  merited  relating  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people.  The  criminal  was  pardoned, 
and  a  decree  was  paffed  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
fhould  be  fubfifted  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  public. 

The  fame  author  gives  a  fimilar  inftance  of  filial 
piety  in  a  young  woman  named  Xantippe  to  her  aged 
father  Cimonus,  who  was  likewife  confined  in  prifon, 
and  which  is  univerfally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Charity.  Both  thefe  inftances  appeared  fo  very 
extraordinary  and  uncommon  to  that  people,  that  they 
could  only  account  for  them,  by  fuppofing  that  the 
love  of  children  to  their  parents  was  the  firft  law  of 
nature.  Putaret  aliquis  (fays  our  author)  hoc  contra 
naturam  fachtm  ejfe,  niji  prima  natures  lex  ejfet  diligere 
parentes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  examples,  we  may  re¬ 
fer  to  the  article  TEtna,  where  a  very  noble  inftance  of 
filial  piety  is  taken  notice  of.  See  alfo  the  article  PlETAS. 

FILIBEG,  or  Philibeg.  See  Philibeg. 

FILICACIA,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1642.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  della  Crufca  and  of  that  of  the  Arcadi, 
and  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  died 
in  1707.  His  poems  are  much  efteeroed  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  noblenefs  of  their  fentiments.  Scipio  de  Fi- 
licacia,  his  fon,  had  them  all  printed  together,  under 
the  title  of  Poelie  Fo/iano  di  Vicenzo  da  Filicacia,  in 
1707,  4  to. 

FILICES,  (from  filum,  “  a  thread,”  quaji  filatim 
incifai),  Ferns  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  Linnaeus,  by 
whom  it  is  thus  charaifferized  :  “  having  their  fruftifi- 
cation  on  the  back  fide  of  the  frondes.”  They  conftitute 
the  firft  order  in  the  clafs  cryptogamia ;  and  confift  of 
16  genera,  which  are  divided  into  fruElificationes ,  fpi- 
cat<e,frondofce ,  et  radicales.  This  order  comprehends 
the  entire  16th  clafs  of  Tournefort,  in  whofe  fyftem. 
the  filices  make  only  a  fingle  genus,  in  the  firft  fedion 
of  the  above-mentioned  clafs. 

Filices,  is  alfo  an  order  of  plants  in  the  fragments 
methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Botany  Index. 

FILIGRANE,  Filigree,  or  Fillagree,  Work. 
See  Fillagree. 

FILING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  fmith- 
ery,  &c.  fucceeding  to  forging.  See  File. 

The  coarfer  cut  files  are  always  to  be  fucceeded  by 
finer  ;  and  in  all  the  kinds  the  rule  is,  to  lean  heavy 
on  the  file  in  thrufting  it  forwards,  becaufe  the  teeth  of 
%he  file  are  made  to  cut  forwards.  But  in  drawing  the 
file  back  again  for  a  fecond  ftroke,  it  is  to  be  lightly 
lifted  juft  above  the  work,  by  reafon  it  cuts  not  coming 
(Sack. 

The  rough  or  coarfe-toothed  file  (which,  when  large, 
is  called  a  rubber )  ferves  to  take  off  the  unevenneffes 
of  the  work,  left  by  the  hammer  in  forging. 
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The  baftard  toothed  file  is  to  take  out  too  deep  Filing 
cuts  and  file  ftrokes  made  by  the  rough  file.  The  fine-  |1 
toothed  file  takes  out  the  cuts  or  file-ftrokes  the  baf-  Fillagree.. 
tard  file  made  ;  and  the  fmooth  file  thofe  left  by  the  *  " 
fine  file. 

In  this  order,  the  files  of  feveral  cuts  are  to  fucceed 
each  other  till  the  work  is  as  fmooth  as  it  can  be  filed. 

After  which  it  may  be  made  yet  fmoother  with  emery, 
tripoli,  &c.  See  Polishing. 

FILIPENDUL  A,  Dropwort,  a  fpecies  of  fpiraea. 

See  Spiraea,  Botany  Index. 

FILIX,  Fern.  See  Filices,  Botany  Index. 
FILLAGREE,  Filigree,  or  Filigrane,  Work, 
a  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  filver,  wrought  deli¬ 
cately,  in  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or  both  in¬ 
termixed.  The  word  is  compounded  of  fl  or  filum , 

“  thread,”  and  granum,  “grain.”  In  Latin  it  is  called 
filatim  elaboratum  opus ,  argentum ,  aurum. 

There  is  no  manufafture  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
that  has  been  more  admired  and  celebrated,  than  the 
fine  gold  and  filver  fillagree  of  Sumatra.  And  what 
renders  it  a  matter  of  greater  curiofity  is  the  coarfenefs 
of  the  tools  employed  in  the  workmanftiip,  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  European,  would  not  be  thought 
fufficiently  perfeft  for  the  moft  ordinary  purpofes. — 

They  are  rudely  and  inartificially  formed,  by  the  gold- 
fmith  Qpandi')  from  any  old  iron  he  can  pick  up.  Marfden's 
When  you  engage  one  of  them  to  execute  a  piece  Account  of- 
of  work,  his  firft  requeft  is  ufually  for  a  piece  of  iron  $ umatra, 
hoop,  to  making  his  wire  drawing  lnltrument  j  an  old 
hammer  head,  ftuck  in  a  block,  ferves  for  an  anvil; 
and  a  pair  of  compaffes  is  often  compofed  of  two  old 
nails  tied  together  at  one  end.  The  gold  is  melted 
in  a  piece  of  a  preeoo  or  earthen  rice-pot,  or  fometimes 
in  a  crucible  of  their  own  make,  of  ordinary  clay.  In¬ 
general  they  ufe  no  bellows,  but  blow  the  fire  with 
their  mouths,  through  a  joint  of  bamboo  ;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  melted  is  confiderable,  three  or 
four  perfons  fit  round  their  furnace,  which  is  an  old 
broken  quallee  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together.  At 
Padang  alone,  where  the  manufaflure  is  more  confi¬ 
derable,  they  have  adopted  the  Chinefe  bellows.  Their 
method  of  drawing  the  wire  differs  but  little  from  that 
ufed  by  European  workmen.  When  drawn  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  finenefs,  they  flatten  it  by  beating  it  on  their 
anvil  ;  and  when  flattened,  they  give  it  a  tvvift  like 
that  in  the  whalebone  handle  of  a  punch  ladle,  by  rub¬ 
bing  it  on  a  block  of  wood  with  a  flat  flick.  After > 
twilling  they  again  beat  it  on  the  anvil,  and  by  thefe. 
means  it  becomes  flat  wire  with  indented  edges.  With 
a  pair  of  nippers  they  fold  down  the  end  of  the  wire, 
and  thus  form  a  leaf,  or  element  of  a  flower  in  their 
work,  which  is  cut  off.  The  end  is  again  folded  and 
cut  off,  till  they  have  got  a  fufficient  number  of  leaves, 
which  are,  laid  on  fingly.  Patterns  of  the  flowers  or 
foliage,  in  which  there  is  not  very  much  variety,  are 
prepared  on  paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  gold  plate  on  which 
the  fillagree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  this,  they  begin 
to  difpofe  on  the  plate  the  larger  compartments  of  the 
foliage,  for  which  they  ufe  plain  flat  wire  of  a  larger 
fize,  and  fill  them  up  with  the  leaves  before  mentioned. 

To  fix  the  work,  they  employ  a  gelatinous  fubftance, 
made  of  the  red-hot  berry  called  boca  J 'ago ,  ground  to 
a  pulp  on  a  rough  ftone.  This  pulp  they  place  on  a 

young. 
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Fillagree,  young  cocoa  nut  about  tbe  fize  of  A  walnut,  the  top  and 
Fillet,  bottom  being  cut  off.  After  the  leaves  have  been  all 
- - - 1  placed  in  order,  and  ftuck  on,  bit  by  bit,  a  folder  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  gold  filings  and  borax,  moiftened  with  water, 
which  they  drew  over  the  plate  ;  and  then  putting  it  in 
the  fire  for  a  (hort  time,  the  whole  becomes  united. 
This  kind  of  work  on  a  gold  plate,  they  call  carrang pa- 
pan  :  when  the  work  is  open,  they  call  it  carrang  troufe. 
In  executing  the  latter,  the  foliage  is  laid  out  on  a  card, 
or  foft  kind  of  wood,  and  ftuck  on,  as  before  defcrib- 
ed,  with  the  fago  berry  ;  and  the  work,  when  finilh- 
ed,  being  ftrewed  over  with  their  folder,  is  put  into 
the  fire,  when  the  card  or  foft  wood  burning  away,  the 
gold  remains  conne&ed.  If  the  piece  be  large,  they 
folder  it  at  feveral  times.  In  the  manufafture  of  bad- 
joo  buttons,  they  firft  make  the  lower  part  flat,  and 
having  a  mould  formed  of  a  piece  of  buffalo’s  horn,  in¬ 
dented  to  feveral  fizes,  each  like  one  half  of  a  bullet 
mould,  they  lay  their  work  over  one  of  thefe  holes, 
and  with  a  horn  punch  they  prefs  it  into  the  form  of 
the  button.  After  this  they  complete  the  upper  part. 
When  the  fillagree  is  finifhed,  they  cleanfe  it,  by  boil¬ 
ing  it  in  water  with  common  fait  and  alum,  or  fome- 
times  lime  juice  ;  and  in  order  to  give  it  that  fine  purple 
colour  which  they  call  fapo ,  they  boil  it  in  water  with 
brimftone.  The  manner  of  making  the  little  balls 
with  which  their  works  are  fometimes  ornamented,  is 
as  follows  :  They  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  having 
cut  it  flat  and  fmooth,  they  make  in  it  a  fmall  hole, 
which  they  fill  with  gold  duft,  and  this  melted  in  the 
fire  becomes  a  little  ball.  They  are  very  inexpert  at 
finifhing  and  polifhing  the  plain  parts,  hinges,  fcrews, 
and  the  like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  by  the 
European  artifts,  as  thefe  fall  (hort  of  them  in  the  fine- 
nefs  and  minutenefs  of  the  foliage.  The  Chinefe  alfo 
make  fillagree  moftly  of  filver,  which  looks  elegant,  but 
wants  like  wife  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  Malay 
work.  The  price  of  the  workmanfhip  depends  upon  the 
difficulty  or  uncommonnefs  of  the  pattern.  In  fome  ar¬ 
ticles  of  ufual  demand,  it  does  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  gold  4  but  in  matters  of  fancy,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  equal  to  it. 

FILLET,  or  Filet,  in  Architeflure ,  denotes  a 
little  fquare  member  or  ornament  ufed  in  divers  places, 
and  on  divers  occafions,  but  generally  as  a  fort  of  co¬ 
rona  over  a  greater  moulding. 

The  fillet  is  the  fame  with  what  the  French  call 
regie! ,  bande ,  and  bandeletie ;  the  Italians  lijia  or  lif 
tell  a. 

Fillet,  in  Heraldry ,  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure, 
containing  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  breadth 
of  the  common  bordure.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  inwards,  and  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
field.  It  runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge,  as  a  lace 
over  a  cloak. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  the 
bar  from  the  finifter  point  of  the  chief  acrofs  the  fhield, 
in  manner  of  a  fcarf ;  though  it  is  fometimes  alfo  feen 
in  the  fituation  of  a  bend,  feffe,  crofs,  &c. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  fillet  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  chief,  and  is  placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  efcut- 
cheon. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  among  painters,  gilders,  &c. 
for  a  little  rule  or  reglet  of  leaf  gold,  drawn  over  cer¬ 
tain  mouldings  j  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pannels, 


&,c.  efpecially  when  painted  white,  by  way  of  enrich¬ 
ment. 

Fillets,  in  the  Manege ,  are  the  loins  of  a  horfe,  ( 
which  begin  at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
faddle  refts. 

FILLY,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote  the 
female  colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  fkin  or  pellicle.  In  plants,  it  is  ufed 
for  that  thin,  woody  fkin,  which  feparates  the  feeds  in 
the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

FILTER,  or  Filtre,  in  Chemijlry ,  &c.  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  paper,  or  other  matter,  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  inverted  cones,  ufed  to 
filtrate  or  drain  liquors  through.  The  filtre  has  the 
fame  ufe  and  effeff  with  regard  to  liquids  that  the  fieve 
or  fearce  has  in  dry  matters. 

Filtres  are  of  two  forts.  The  firft  are  Ample  pieces 
of  paper  or  cloth,  through  which  the  liquor  is  paffed 
without  farther  trouble.  The  fecond  are  twilled  up 
like  a  fkain  or  wick,  and  firft  wetted,  then  fqueezed, 
and  one  end  put  in  the  veffel  that  contains  the  liquor 
to  be  filtrated  :  the  other  end  is  to  be  out,  and  hang 
down  below  the  furface  of  the  liquor  5  by  means  hereof 
the  pureft  part  of  the  liquor  diftills  drop  by  drop  out 
of  the  veffel,  leaving  the  coarfer  part  behind.  This 
filter  acfs  as  a  fyphon. 

Water  is  freed  from  various  impurities  by  means  of 
bafins  made  of  porous  ftones,  which  veffels  muff  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  beneficial  in  long  voyages,  and  even  upon  land 
they  are  of  confiderable  benefit,  when  none  but  ftag- 
nant  waters  are  to  be  found,  or  fprings  iffuing  through 
clay. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  1790  to  a  female  potter,  for 
inventing  a  corapofition  to  make  filtering  bafins,  as  a 
fuccedaneum  for  that  porous  ftone  which  is  not  every 
where  to  be  found.  She  took  four  out  of  nine  equal 
parts  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  five  out  of  nine  equal 
parts  of  fea,  river,  or  pit  fand,  which  fhe  ufed  for  mak¬ 
ing  fmall  bafins  fufficient  to  contain  one  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Her  next  proportions  were  equal  parts  of  fea, 
river,  or  pit  fand,  and  tobacco-pipe  clay  j  her  third 
proportions  were  three  out  of  nine  equal  parts  of  tobac¬ 
co-pipe  clay  ;  one  out  of  nine  equal  parts  of  Stourbridge 
clay,  or  one  out  of  nine  equal  parts  of  Windfor  or  other 
loam  :  and  her  fourth  proportions  were  four  out  of  eight 
equal  parts  of  the  burnt  ground  clay  of  which  crucibles 
are  made. 

A  patent  was  alfo  granted  to  Mr  Jofhua  Collier  of 
Southwark,  for  a  moft  ingenious  method  of  filtering 
and  fweetening  jvater,  oil,  and  every  other  liquid.  The 
following  is  the  contrivance,  which  combines  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  machinery  with  the  antifeptic  properties  of 
charcoal. 

Fifh  oil  is  one  of  the  liquids  svhich  he  had  particular¬ 
ly  in  view,  to  free  it  from  every  thing  difagreeable,  ei- 
therln  tafte,  fmell,  or  colour,  to  accompliih  which  he 
poured  a  quantity  of  oil  into  a  convenient  veffel,  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  120°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter,  adding  cauftic  mineral  alkali  of  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  1.25.  He  then  agitated  the  mixture,  afterwards  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  (land  till  the  fediment  fubfifted  j  and  then 
drew  it  off  into  another  veffel,  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  burnt  charcoal  finely  powdered,  and  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  diluted  fulphuric  acid,  to  decompofe  the  fapona- 
ceous  matter  ftill  fufpended  in  the  oil,  when  the  oil  be. 
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came  clear  at  the  furface.  He  then  agitated  the  contents 
of  this  veffel,  and  left  the  coaly,  faline,  and  aqueous 
particles  to  fubfide  5  afterwards  palling  it  through  pro¬ 
per  drainers,  when  it  became  quite  tranfparent  and  fit 
for  ufe. 

The  principle  of  the  improved  filtering  machines 
confifts  in  combining  hydroftatic  preffure  with  the  mode 
of  filtering  per  afcenfum ,  which  procures  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  caufing  the  fluid  and  its  fediment  take  op- 
pofite  directions.  The  filtering  furface  remains  the 
fame,  while  the  dimenfions  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
fediment  is  received  may  be  varied.  To  adapt  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  every  purpofe  for  which  they  are  intended, 
chambers  muft  be  provided  of  various  capacities,  for 
the  precipitated  matter.  The  fpace  required  is  very 
great  with  refpeCt  to  the  oil  trade,  and  as  all  dimenfions 
will  be  required  occafionally,  no  particular  limits  can 
be  fixed.  For  diftilleries  and  breweries  they  may  be 
fmaller  in  proportion,  and  a  very  fmall  chamber  will  be 
fufficient  for  domeftic  economy.  If  water  is  to  be  freed 
from  noxious  particles,  it  muft  be  made  to  pafs  through 
an  iron  box  in  its  way  to  the  filtering  chamber,  and  the 
box  muft  contain  charcoal  finely  powdered.  The  water 
is  received  into  this  box  and  delivered  by  two  apertures, 
which  are  opened  and  clofed  by  cocks. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  confifts  in  filtering 
machines  in  the  form  of  ftills,  in  which  charcoal  may 
be  repeatedly  burnt  after  any  fluid  fubftances  have  paf- 
fed  through  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  freeing  them  from 
noxious  particles,  or  difcharging  their  colouring  mat¬ 
ter. 

To  the  filtering  apparatus  of  Mr  Collier,  inflruments 
are  attached  for  difcovering  the  comparative  qualities 
of  oils,  which  depend  in  fome  meafure  on  their  fpecific 
gravities ;  fpermaceti  oil,  when  compared  with  fifh  oils 
being  as  875  to  920.  To  do  this,  a  glafs  veffel  of  any 
ftiape  mod  convenient  is  employed,  with  a  glafs  bubble, 
and  a  thermometer.  If  the  oil  is-  pure,  the  bubble 
finks,  when  the  mercury  rifes  to  a  particular  ftandard. 
When  fpermaceti  oil  is  pure,  the  bubble  floats,  though 
of  the  temperature  required. 

To  determine  the  tendency  of  oils  ufed  for  burning 
to  congeal  in  cold  weather,  a  freezing  mixture  may  be 
put  into  a  phial  of  thin  glafs,  into  which  let  a  thermo¬ 
meter  be  immerfed,  and  a  Angle  drop  of  the  oil  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  on  the  outfide  of  the  veffel,  where  it  will 
inftantly  congeal.  As  the  cold  produced  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  decreafes,  let  the  temperature  be  obferved  by  the 
thermometer  at  which  the  oil  becomes  fluid,  and  runs 
down  the  fide  of  the  glafs. 

The  following  is  a  (hort  defcription  of  the  apparatus 
contrived  for  this  purpofe.  A  (fig.  1.  Plate  CCXVII.) 
is  the  cittern,  into  which  the  water  or  other  liquor  to  be 
filtered  is  put.  B  B,  is  a  tube  opening  into  the  bottom 
of  the  ciftern  A,  and  being  put  along  the  bottom  of  the 
machine,  conveying  the  fluid  into  C  C  C,  the  filtering 
chamber,  which  is  covered  with  leather  bound  down 
round  its  circular  rim,  and  through  which  leather  the 
water  is  percolated.  DD,  The  bafon  riling  above  the 
level  of  the  chamber,  and  receiving  the  filtered  li¬ 
quor.  E,  The  fpout  by  which  it  runs  off  into  a  pitcher 
or  other  veffel.  F,  Another  fpout  furnilbed  with  a 
cock  to  draw  off  the  foul  water  from  the  chamber  when 
neceffary.  G  G  G,  The  air  tube,  which  begins  above 
the  level  of  the  chamber,  is  covered  with  a  button, 
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which  fayes  the  leather  from  being  cut,  and  has  a  fmall  Filter, 
lateral  aperture  for  the  air  to  be  carried  off.  This  v_— y— 
pipe  paffes  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  fide,  and  ri¬ 
ling  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ciftern,  is  there 
clofed,  except  a  fmall  lateral  aperture  through  which 
the  air  efcapes.  H,  A  guard  or  rim  with  crofs  bars 
put  over  the  leather,  to  keep  it  from  being  forced  up 
by  the  water.  It  is  fattened  down  by  means  of  two 
notches  on  oppofite  fides  of  the  ground,  by  which  it 
locks  into  two  ftaples  rivetted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon.  I,  The  lid  Aiding  down  to  cover  the  water 
from  duft,  and  fufpended  at  pleafure  by  means  of 
K  K,  two  fprings  on  each  tube  for  that  purpofe.  L  M 
N  O,  A  cylindrical  box  containing  charcoal,  which 
is  connected  with  the  above  by  means  of  the  tube  P, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  tube  B.  LM,  The  water 
tube  B  continued  below  the  charcoal  apparatus,  fo  that 
the  fluid  may  pafs  through  the  fame  into  the  cylinder, 
from  whence  it  enters  the  chambers  at  P,  fo  as  to  be 
filtered  through  the  leather  as  before  defcribed.  R  R, 

Collars  which  may  be  unfcrewed  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to 
detach  the  charcoal  apparatus  whenever  the  charcoal 
requires  to  be  purified  by  heat.  SS,  Two  cocks  to 
direct  the  fluid  through  the  charcoal  cylinder  or  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  filtering  chamber. 

Fig.  2.  A,  A  tub  or  ciftern  containing  the  oil  to  be  Fig.  a. 
filtered,  and  fupplying  a  tube  of  fufficient  height  for 
the  hydroftatic  preffure  to  operate.  B  B,  A  main 
tube  of  wood,  tin,  leather,  or  cloth,  to  which  any 
number  of  bags,  C  C,  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  corn 
facks,  or  any  convenient  fize  or  ffiape,  may  be  connected. 

Thefe  are  bound  to  DD  D,  ftraight  double  iron  bars, 
furnilhed  with  a  hinge  at  one  end  and  a  fcrew  at  the 
other,  by  opening  which  the  bags  may  be  emptied. 

F,  A  trough  underneath,  made  to  receive  the  filtered 
oil  from  the  receivers  E  E  E. 

Fig.  3.  A,  A  funnel,  calk,  or  ciftern  into  which  the  Fig. 
fluid  is  put  which  paffes  down.  B,  A  tube  fitted  into 
the  fame  through  which  it  enters.  C,  An  iron  ft  ill, 
or  ftill  of  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  futtaining  heat, 
full  of  finely  powdered  and  lifted  charcoal,  through 
the  head  of  which  the  fluid  paffes  into  any  receiver. 

D,  A  fire-place  of  any  eonftruCtion  to  drive  over  the 
fluid  remaining  interfperfed  among  the  charcoal,  and 
alfo  to  purify  the  charcoal  by  an  increafe  of  tempera¬ 
ture  when  required.  E,  A  cock  to  let  water  into  the 
flues  to  cool  the  apparatus  for  a  fubfequent  operation. 

Fig.  4.  The  trial  glafs  with  its  thermometer.  Fig.  4, 

Filter  is  alfo  a  charm,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue 
of  infpiring  love.  The  word  is  derived  from  QiXlfe y, 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing,  of  qn\tu,  a/no,  “  I 
love.” 

The  Greeks,  when  their  love  was  without  fuccefs, 
had  feveral  arts  to  procure  the  affections  of  their  belov¬ 
ed.  The  Theffalian  women  were  famous  for  -their 
Ikill  in  this  as  well  as  other  magical  practices.  The 
means  whereby  it  was  effeCted  were  of  divers  forts  j  it 
was  fometimes  done  by  potions  called  tpi/Ifct,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  authors  of  both  languages. 

Juvenal  fpeaks  thus  : 

Hie  magicus  offer t  cantus,  hie  Tlicffala  vendit 

Philtra,  quibus  valcant  mentem  vexare  mariti. 

Their  operations  were  violent  and  dangerous,  and  com¬ 
monly  deprived  fuch  as  drank  them  of  their  reafon,. 

Plutarcli 
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Tilter  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  report,  that  Lucullus 
H  the  Roman  general  firft  loft  his  reafon,  and  afterwards 
Finch.  h;s  Ufe^  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  the  poet  ended  his 
life  by  the  fame  way  ;  and  Caius  Caligula,  as  Sueto¬ 
nius  reports,  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  madnefs  by  a  fil¬ 
ter  given  him  by  his  wife  Csefonia,  which  ftory  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  fame  poet.  Ovid  likewife  allures  us,  that 
this  was  the  ufual  effeft  of  fuch  potions. 

The  ingredients  they  were  made  of  were  of  various 
forts  ;  feveral  of  which  applied  by  themfelves  were 
thought  effeftual. 

FILTRATION,  the  aft  of  palling  any  liquor 
through  a  filter,  called  alfo  co/alure,  percolation ,  and 
tranfcolation.  See  Filter. 

FIMBRIAE,  Fringes.  The  extremities  or  borders 
of  the  tubae  Fallopianae  were  formerly  fo  called  ;  the 
word  fignifying  a  fringed  border ,  which  that  part  re- 
fembles. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  Heraldry ,  an  ordinary  with  a 
narrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tinfture. 

FIN,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  a  well  known  part  of 
fifhes,  confiding  of  a  membrane  fupported  by  rays,  or 
little  bony  or  cartilaginous  officles. 

The  office  of  the  fins  has  commonly  been  fuppofed  to 
be  analogous  to  that  of  feathers  in  fowls  ;  and  to  affift 
the  fith  in  its  progreffive  motion,  or  fwimming;  but  the 
later  naturalifts  find  this  a  miftake. 

The  tail  is  the  great  inftrument  of  fwimming  :  the 
fins  only  ferve  to  keep  the  fiffi  upright,  and  prevent 
vacillation  or  wavering.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

FINAL,  in  general,  whatever  terminates  or  con¬ 
cludes  a  thing;  as  final  judgment,  final  fentence,  &c. 

FINAL  Caufe ,  is  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  done. 
The  final  caufe  is  the  firft  thing  in  the  intention  of  a 
perfon  who  does  a  thing  ;  and  the  laft  in  the  execution. 
See  Cause. 

FINAL  Letters ,  among  the  Hebrew  grammarians, 
five  letters  fo  called,  becaufe  they  have  a  different  figure 
at  the  end  of  words  from  what  they  have  in  any  other 
fituation. 

Final,  in  Geography,  a  port  town  of  Italy,  fubjeft 
■  to  Genoa,  and  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
37  miles  fouth-weft  of  that  city.  It  was  fold  to  the 
Genoefe  in  1713,  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. — 
E.  Long.  9.  12.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FINANCES,  in  political  economy,  denote  the  re¬ 
venues  of  a  king  or  date  :  analogous  to  the  treafury  or 
exchequer  of  the  Englilh,  and  the  fifcus  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  German  finant% , 
“  fcraping,  ufury.”  Though  Du  Cange  choofes  rather 
to  deduce  it  from  the  barbarous  Latin  financia,  prefiutio 
pecuniaria. 

Council  of  the  FINANCES ,  under  the  former  French 
government,  correfponds  to  our  lords  commiffioners  of 
the  treafury  ;  the  comptroller  general  of  the  finances , 
to  our  lord  high  treafurer,  &c. 

The  French  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  figures,  or  nu¬ 
merical  charafters,  which  they  call  chiffre  de finance. 

FINCH-KIXD,  in  Ornithology ,  a  genus  of  birds 
known  by  the  name  of  Frixgilla.  See  Frixgilla, 
Ornithology  Index. 

Finch,  Heneage ,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  fon  of 
Sir  Heneage  Finch,  fome  time  recorder  of  London, 
and  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Winchelfea  family,  was 
born  in  1621.  By  his  good  parts  and  diligence,  he 


became  a  noted  proficient  in  the  municipal  laws;  was  Fineh, 
made  folicitor  general  by  Charles  II.  on  his  reftora-  Fine, 
tion,  and  was  very  aftive  in  the  profecution  of  the  re-  * 
gicides.  In  1670  he  was  appointed  attorney  gene¬ 
ral  ;  about  three  years  after,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
feal,  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury  ;  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1675.  He  was  created  earl  of  Not¬ 
tingham  in  1681  ;  and  died  in  the  year  following,  b e-Blackfi. 
ing  quite  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs,  He  Comme nU 
publiffied  feveral  fpeecbes  on  the  trials  of  the  judges  of 
King  Charles  I.  with  fome  few  other  things ;  and  left 
behind  him  Chancery  Reports  in  MS. 

FINE,  that  which  is  pure  and  without  mixture. 

The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  gold  or 
filver. 

Fine,  in  Law,  hath  divers  applications.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  a  formal  conveyance  of  lands  or  tenements, 
or  of  any  thing  inheritable,  being  in  effe  temporis  finis , 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  controverfies.  Others  define  it 
to  be  a  final  agreement  between  perfons,  concerning 
any  lands  or  rents,  &c.  of  which  any  fuit  or  writ  is  de¬ 
pending  between  them  in  any  court. 

Fine,  fometimes  fignifies  a  fum  of  money  paid  for 
entering  lands  or  tenements  let  by  leafe  ;  and  fome¬ 
times  a  pecuniary  mulft  for  an  offence  committed  a- 
gainft  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  againft  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

FINES  for  Alienation,  in  Feodal  Law.  One  of  the 
attendants  or  confequences  of  tenure  by  vaffalffiip, 
KNIGHT-Service,  was  that  of  fines  due  to  the  lord  for 
every  alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  occafion  to 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  This  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  feodal  connexion  ;  it  not  being  reafon- 
able,  nor  allowed,  that  a  feudatory  ffiould  transfer  his 
lord’s  gift  to  another,  and  fubftitute  a  new  tenant  to 
do  the  fervice  in  his  own  Read,  without  the  confent  of 
the  lord  :  and,  as  the  feodal  obligation  was  confidered 
as  reciprocal,  the  lord  alfo  could  not  alienate  his  feig- 
nory  without  the  confent  of  his  tenant,  which  confent 
of  his  was  called  an  attornment.  The  reftraint  upon 
the  lord  focn  wore  away  ;  that  upon  the  tenant  conti¬ 
nued  longer.  For,  when  every  thing  came  in  procefs*. 
of  time  to  be  bought  and  fold,  the  lords  would  not 
grant  a  licenfe  to  their  tenants  to  aliene,  without  a  fine 
being  paid  ;  apprehending  that,  if  it  was  reafonable 
for  the  heir  to  pay  a  fine  or  relief  on  the  renovation  of 
his  paternal  eftate,  it  was  much  more  reafonable  that 
a  flranger  fliould  make  the  fame  acknowledgement  on 
his  admiffion  to  a  newly  purchafed  feud.  In  England, 
thefe  fines  feem  only  to  have  been  exafted  from  the 
king’s  tenants  in  capite,  who  were  never  able  to  aliene 
without  a  licenfe  :  but  as  to  common  perfons,  they 
were  at  liberty  by  magna  charta,  and  the  ftatut*  of 
quia  emptorcs  (if  not  earlier),  to  alienate  the  whole  of 
their  eftate,  to  be  holden  of  the  fame  lord  as  they 
themfelves  held  it  of  before.  But  the  king’s  tenants 
in  capite.  not  being  included  under  the  general  words 
of  thefe  ftatutes,  could  not  aliene  without  a  licenfe  : 
for  if  they  did,  it  was  in  ancient  ftriftnefs  an  abfolute 
forfeiture  of  the  land  ;  though  fome  have  imagined 
otherwife.  But  this  feverily  was  mitigated  by  the  fla- 
tute  1  Edw.  III.  c.  12.  which  ordained,  that  in  fuch 
cafe  the  lands  (hould  not  be  forfeited,  but  a  reafonable 
fine  be  paid  to  the  king.  Upon  which  ftatute  it  was 
fettled,  that  one-third  of  the  yearly  value  Ihould  b«r 
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Fires  paid  for  a  licenfe  of  alienation  ;  but,  if  tbe  tenant 
||  prefumed  to  aliene  without  a  licenfe,  a  full  year’s  va- 
Fingal.  jue  (hould  be  paid.  Thefe  fines  were  at  laft  totally 
taken  away  by  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  See  KN1GHT- 
Service. 

FlNE-Drawing,  or  Rentering ,  a  dexterous  fewing-up 
or  rejoining  the  parts  of  any  cloth,  fluff,  or  the  like, 
torn  or  rent  in  the  drefling,  wearing,  &c. 

It  is  prohibited  to  Jine-draw  pieces  of  foreign  manu- 
fadlure  upon  thefe  of  our  own,  as  has  formerly  been 
pradtifed,  See  Rentering. 

FlNE-Stil/er,  in  the  diftillery.  That  branch  of  the 
art  which  is  employed  on  the  di {filling  the  fpirit  from 
treacle  or  other  preparations  or  recrements  of  fugar,  is 
called  fine-filling ,  by  way  of  diftindtion  from  malt-ft ill- 
ing  ;  and  the  perfon  who  exercifes  this  part  of  the  trade 
is  called  a  Jine-JHller. 

The  operation  in  procuring  the  fpirit  from  fugar  is 
the  fame  with  that  ufed  in  making  the  malt  fpirit  ;  a 
wafh  of  the  faccharine  matter  being  made  with  water 
from  treacle,  &c.  and  fermented  with  yeaft.  It  is  ufual 
to  add  in  this  cafe,  however,  a  confiderable  portion  of 
malt,  and  fometimes  powdered  jalap,  to  the  ferment¬ 
ing  backs.  The  malt  accelerates  the  fermentation, 
and  makes  the  fpirit  come  out  the  cheaper,  and  the 
jalap  prevents  the  rife  of  any  mufly  head  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  fo  as  to  leave  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  and  thus  to 
{horten  the  work,  by  turning  the  foamy  into  a  hilling 
fermentation. 

FINERS  of  Gold  and  Silver,  are  thofe  who  pu¬ 
rify  and  part  thofe  metals  from  other  coarfer  ones  by 
fire  and  acids.  They  are  alfo  called  porters  in  our  old 
law  books,  and  fometimes  departers. 

FINERY,  in  the  iron  works,  is  one  of  the  two 
forges  at  which  they  hammer  the  fow  or  pig  iron. 

Into  the  finery  they  firft  put  the  pigs  of  iron,  pla¬ 
cing  three  or  four  of  them  together  behind  the  fire, 
with  a  little  of  one  end  thruft  into  it ;  where,  foften- 
ing  by  degrees,  they  ftir  and  work  them  with  long 
bars  of  iron,  and  expofe  at  different  times  different 
parts  to  the  blaft  of  the  bellows,  in  order  to  refine  it 
as  equally  as  poffible,  till  the  metal  runs  together  with 
a  round  mafs  or  lump,  which  they  call  a  half  bloom. 
They  then  take  this  out,  and  give  it  a  few  ftrokes  with 
their  fledges  ;  afterwards  they  carry  it  to  a  great  heavy 
hammer,  raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water  wheel ;  where, 
applying  it  dexteroufly  to  the  blows,  they  prefently 
beat  it  out  into  a  thick  fhort  fquare.  This  they  put 
into  the  finery  again,  and  heating  it  red  hot,  they 
work  it  under  the  fame  hammer  till  it  comes  to  be  in 
the  fhape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  with  two  fquare 
knobs  at  the  ends,  which  they  call  an  ancony.  It  is 
then  carried  into  the  other  forge  called  the  chaffry. 

F1NEERING.  See  Veneering. 

FINESSE,  a  French  term,  of  late  current  in  Eng- 
lifli.  .  Literally,  it  is  of  no  farther  import  than  our 
F.ng\\Qn  fnenefs  ;  but  among  us  it  is  chiefly  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  that  peculiar  delicacy  or  fubtility  perceived  in 
works  of  the  mind,  and  the  niceft  and  moft  fecret  and 
fublime  parts  of  any  fcience  or  art. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  (hat  kind  of  fubtility 
made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofes  of  deception. 

FINGAL,  king  of  Morven,  in  ancient  Caledonia. 
He  flourifhed  in  the  third  century  :  and  according  to 


the  Irifh  hiftories  died  in  the  year  283,  although  there  Fir. 
is  feme  reafon  from  Offian’s  poems  for  placing  bis 
death  a  few  years  later.  Fingal  was  defeended  in  all 
probability  from  thofe  Celtic  tribes  who  were  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Tradition,  and  the  poems  of 
Oflian,  give  him  a  long  line  of  royal  anceftors,  fuch  as 
Combal,  Trenmor,  Trathal,  &c.  who  had  all  reigned 
over  the  fame  territory.  Whether  this  territory  W'as 
bounded  by  the  Caledonian  foreft,  or  extended  fome- 
what  farther  to  the  fouth,  towards  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  extended  over  all  the  north  and  weft  Highlands, 
comprehending  the  Hebrides,  whofe  petty  chiefs  were 
all  fubjedt  to  the  king  of  Morven.  His  principal  place 
of  refidence  was  Selma,  which  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glenco,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cona 
of  Oflian  ;  though  fome  imagine  it  to  have  been  in 
Strath- Conan  in  Moray.  The  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  as  Fingal  and  his  people  lived  by  hunting,  they 
often  fhifted  their  habitations.  Hence,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands  we  find,  in  the  names  of  places,  build¬ 
ings,  &c.  fuch  monuments  as  juftify  their  feveral 
claims  for  the  honour  of  Fingal’s  refidence.  Fingal 
acquired  great  fame  by  Lis  prowefs  in  arms.  He  made 
many  fuccefsful  incurfions  into  the  Roman  province, 
from  whence  he  carried  away  thofe  fpoils  which  his 
fon  fo  often  mentions  under  the  names  of  the  wine  of 
the  Jlranger,  and  the  wax  of  the f  ranger.  By  fea  we 
find  him  frequently  making  voyages  to  Scandinavia, 
the  Orkneys,  and  Ireland  ;  called  by  Oflian  Lochlin, 
Innifiore  and  Ullin.  Several  of  thefe  expeditions  were 
celebrated  by  his  fon  in  epic  poems,  of  which  two  only 
remain,  Fingal  and  Temora.  In  the  laft  of  thefe 
poems,  we  find  Fingal  fighting  together  with  his 
grandfon  Ofcar.  How  long  he  lived  afterwards  is  un¬ 
certain.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  a  natural  death;  and 
therefore  none  of  his  fon’s  poems  relate  to  this  event, 
though  it  is  occafionally  mentioned  in  many  of  them. 

“  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  ?  Stood  the  ftrength 
of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  himfelf  paffed  away  ;  and 
the  halls  of  his  fathers  have  forgot  his  fteps.  The  blaft 
of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  behold 
thee  fitting  on  mift,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms. 

Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant :  but 
like  a  watery  cloud,  when  we  fee  the  ftars  behind  it, 
with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  (hield  is  like  the  aged 
moon  ;  thy  fword,  vapour  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim 
and  feeble  is  the  chief  who  travelled  in  brightnefs  be¬ 
fore.  But  thy  fteps  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defert,  and 
the  ftorms  darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun 
in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fons 
of  little  men  are  afraid,  and  a  thoufand  (bowers  de- 
feend.” — Berrathon. 

“  The  charadter  of  Fingal  (Dr  Blair  obferves)  is 
perhaps  the  moft  perfedt  that  ever  was  drawn  by  a 
poet,  for  we  may  boldly  defy  all  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity  to  (hew  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Oflian’s  works,  he  is  prefented  to  us 
in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which  give  the  full  difplay 
of  a  charadter.  In  him  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities 
that  can  ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make 
us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy 
by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of 
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Fingal.  ‘  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look,’  and  didinguifhed  on 
— — y  ■  ■  ■  every  occafion  by  humanity  and  generoGty.  He  is 
merciful  to  his  foes,  full  of  affe&ion  to  his  children, 
full  of  concern  about  his  friends,  and  never  mentions 
Agandecca,  his  fird  love,  without  the  utmod  tender- 
nefs.  He  is  the  univerfal  prote&or  of  the  didreffed  ; 
none  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal. — ‘  O  Ofcar  !  bend 
the  drong  in  arms,  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be 
thou  a  dream  of  many  tides  againd  the  foes  of  thy 
people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to 
thofe  who  alk  thine  aid  :  fo  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Tra- 
tlial  vras ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the 
fupport  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  reded  behind  the 
lightning  of  my  deel.’  Thefe  were  the  maxims  of 
true  heroifra  to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon.  His 
fame  is  reprefented  as  everywhere  fpread  ;  the  greated 
heroes  acknowledge  his  fuperiority  ;  his  enemies  trem¬ 
ble  at  his  name  ;  and  the  bighed  encomiums  that  can 
be  bedowed  on  one  whom  the  poet  would  mod  exalt, 
is  to  fay,  That  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
Wherever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  ob¬ 
jects  he  purfues  are  always  great  ;  to  bend  the  proud, 
to  protect  the  injured,  to  defend  his  friends,  to  over¬ 
come  his  enemies  by  generoGty  more  than  by  force. 
Some  drokes  of  human  imperfection  and  frailty  are 
what  ufually  give  us  the  mod  clear  view  and  the  mod 
fenGble  impreffion  of  a  character,  becaufe  they  prefent 
to  us  a  man  fuch  as  we  have  feen  ;  they  recal  known 
features  of  human  nature.  When  poets  go  beyond 
this  range,  and  attempt  to  defcribe  a  faultlefs  hero, 
they,  for  the  mod  part,  fet  before  us  a  fort  of  vague 
undidinguifhable  character,  fuch  as  the  imagination 
cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itfelf  as  the  objeCt  of 
affeCtion.  But  Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any 
of  the  common  human  failings,  is  neverthelefs  a  real 
man  ;  a  character  which  touches  and  intereds  every 
reader.” 

We  may  obferve,  that  Fingal  appears  to  have  been 
no  lefs  a  poet  than  a  warrior  ;  at  lead,  in  all  thofe 
paffages  afcribed  to  him  in  the  poems  of  his  fon,  there 
is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  that  elevates  them  above 
the  common  dyle  even  of  Oflian.  The  following  paffage 
from  the  poem  of  Carthon  may  be  taken  as  a  fpeci- 
men  of  Fingal’s  poetry. — ‘  Raife,  ye  bards,’  faid  the 
mighty  Fingal,  ‘  the  praife  of  the  unhappy  Moina. 
Call  her  ghod,  with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills  ;  that  die- 
may  red  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  funbeams  of  other 
days,  and  the  delight  of  the  heroes  of  old. — I  have  feen 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The 
fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  no  more.  The  dream  of  Clutha  was 
removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
thidle  (hook,  there,  its  lonely  head:  the  mofs  whidled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows  ; 
the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  De- 
.  folate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina:  Glence  is  in  the  houfe 
of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards, 
over  the  land  of  Grangers.  They  have  but  fallen  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  for,  one  day  we  mud  fall. — Why  dod  thou 
build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  looked 
from  thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blad 
of  the  defert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whidles  round  thy  half-worn  fhield. — And  let  the  blad 
of  the  defert  come  !  We  (hall  be  renowned  in  our  day. 
The  mark  of  my  arm  (hall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my 


name  in  the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong;  fend  round  Fingal 
the  (hell :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When  || 
thou,  fun  of  heaven,  (halt  fail !  if  thou  (halt  fail,  thou  Fire' 
mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like  * 
Fingal;  our  fame  (hall  furvive  thy  beams.’ — Such  was 
the  joy  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy.  His  thoufand 
bards  leaned  forward  from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  king.  It  was  like  the  mudc  of  the  harp  on  the 
gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O 
Fingal !  Why  had  not  Offian  the  drength  of  thy  foul? 

But  thou  danded  alone,  my  father;  and  who  can  equal 
the  king  of  Morven  ?”  See  OssiAN. 

FINGERS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  extreme  part  of  the 
hand,  divided  into  five  members.  See  Anatomy, 

N°  56. 

FINING  of  Liquors.  See  Clarification. 

FINISTERRE,  the  mod  wederly  cape  or  promon¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  in  ic.  15.  W.  Long,  and  43.  N.  Lat. 

This  cape  is  like  wife  the  mod  wederly  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

FINITE,  fomething  bounded  or  limited,  in  contra- 
didinClion  to  infinite. 

FINLAND,  the  duchy  of,  is  bounded  on  the  wed 
by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  ead  by  Mufcovy,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  Ingria,  and  on 
the  north  by  Bothnia  and  Lapland.  It  is  about  200 
miles  in  length,  and  almod  as  much  in  breadth.  It 
contains  many  lakes ;  on  which  are  feveral  ifiands, 
which  are  generally  rocks  or  inacceflible  mountains. 

The  inhabitants  are  fmall  of  dature,  capable  of  endur¬ 
ing  hardfhips,  and  good  folditrs.  The  Ruffians  have 
for  fome  time  rendered  themfelves  maders  of  a  good 
part  of  this  province  ;  the  red  belongs  to  Sweden.  It 
is  divided  into  feven  provinces:  1.  Finland  ;  2.  Caja- 
na  ;  3.  Thavadhia  ;  4.  Nyeland  ;  5.  Savolaxia  ;  6.  Ca- 
relia  ;  and,  7.  Kexholmia. 

Finland  Proper  is  an  agreeable  country,  and  lies 
over-againd  the  city  of  Stockholm,  near  the  place 
where  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  meet.  It 
is  divided  into  South  and  North  Finland.  It  is  di- 
verfified  with  mountains,  foreds,  lakes,  meadows,  and 
pleafant  fields.  The  inhabitants  fait  the  fi(h  they  do 
not  confume  themfelves,  and  fend  it  into  foreign 
countries. 

FINNINGIA,  or  Fenninia,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  true-reading  for  Eningia  in  Pliny,  which  he  makes 
an  ifland,  but  is  more  truly  a  peninfula.  Now  Fin¬ 
land,  a  province  of  Sweden.  Fenni,  or  Finm ,  the 
people  ;  whofe  ferocity  was  extraordinary,  poverty  ex¬ 
treme,  herbs  their  food,  (kins  their  covering,  and  the 
ground  their  couch  :  regardlefs  of  man  and  of  gods, 
they  attained  to  a  very  difficult  thing,  not  to  have  a 
(ingle  wi(h  to  form,  (Tacitus). 

FIR-TREE.  See  PlNUS,  Botany  Index. 

FIRE,  in  Physiology  ^  fignifies  that  fubtile  invifible 
fubdance  by  which  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged  in 
bulk,  and  become  hot  to  the  touch  ;  fluids  are  rarefied 
into  vapour  ;  folid  bodies  become  fluid,  and  in  like 
manner  are  at  lad  didipated,  or,  if  incapable  of  being 
carried  off  in  vapour,  are  at  Irngth  melted  into  glals. 

It  foeros  likewile  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  nature  on 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  an  immediate 
dependence,  and  without  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
nature  itfelf  could  fubfid  a  (ingle  moment. 

The  difputes  concerning  fire,  which  for  a  long  time 
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divided  philofophers,  have  now  in  a  great  meafure, 
J  though  not  wholly,  fubfided.  The  celebrated  philo¬ 
fophers  of  the  laft  century,  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton, 
were  of  opinion  that  fire  was  no  diftindt  fubftance  from 
other  bodies,  but  that  it  confided  entirely  in  the  vio¬ 
lent  motion  of  the  parts  of  any  body.  As  no  motion, 
however,  can  be  produced  without  a  caufe,  they  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  mechanical  force  or  im- 
pulfe  as  the  ultimate  caufe  of  fire  in  all  cafes.  Thus 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  “  when  a  piece  of  iron  becomes  hot 
by  hammering,  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  fo,  except 
the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impreffing  a  vehement 
and  varioufly  determined  agitation  on  the  fmall  parts  of 
the  iron.”  Bacon  defines  heat ,  which  he  makes  fyno- 
nymous  with  fire,  to  be  “  an  expanfive  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  minute  particles  of  a  body,  whereby  they 
tend  with  fome  rapidity  from  a  centre  towards  a  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  little  upwards.” 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faid  nothing  pofitive  upon  the  fub- 
jedt ;  but  conjedtured  that  grofs  bodies  and  light  might 
be  convertible  into  one  another  ;  and  that  great  bodies 
of  the  fize  of  our  earth  when  violently  heated,  might 
continue  and  increafe  their  heat  by  the  mutual  adtion 
and  readlion  of  their  parts. 

But  while  the  mechanical  philofophers  thus  endea¬ 
voured  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  fire  upon  the 
fame  principles  which  they  judged  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  thofe  of  the  univerfe  in  general,  the  chemift  as 
ftrenuoufly  afferted  that  fire  was  a  fluid  of  a  certain 
kind,  diftindt  from  all  others,  and  univerfally  prefent 
throughout  the  whole  globe.  Boerhaave  particularly 
maintained  this  dodtrine ;  and  in  fupport  of  it  brought 
the  following  argument,  that  fteel  and  flint  would  ftrike 
fire,  and  produce  the  very  fame  degree  of  heat  in  Nova 
Zembla,  which  they  would  do  under  the  equator.  Other 
arguments  were  drawn  from  the  increafed  weight  of 
metalline  calces,  which  they  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
the  fixing  of  the  element  of  fire  in  the  fubftance  whofe 
weight  was  thus  increafed.  By  thefe  experiments  Mr 
Boyle  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  ftaggered  ;  as  he  pub- 
liftied  a  treatife  on  the  poflibility  of  making  fire  and 
flame  ponderable  ;  though  this  was  diredtly  contrary  to 
his  own  principles  already  quoted.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  matter  was  moft  violently  difputed  ;  and 
the  mechanical  philofophers,  though  their  arguments 
were  equally  inconclufive  with  thole  of  their  adverfa- 
ries,  at  laft  prevailed  through  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  indeed  had  fearce  taken  any 
adtive  part  in  the  conteft. 

That  the  caufe  of  fire  cannot  be  any  mechanical 
motion  which  we  can  imprefs,  is  very  evident  ;  becaufe 
on  mechanical  principles  an  effedt  muft  always  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  caufe.  In  the  cafe  of  fire,  however, 
the  effedt  is  beyond  all  calculation  greater  than  the  caufe, 
fuppofing  the  latter  to  be  only  a  mechanical  percuf- 
fion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  hammering  iron  till  it  be  red 
hot.  By  a  few  ftrokes  of  a  hammer,  the  particles  of 
a  piece  of  iron,  we  ftiall  allow,  may  be  fet  in  a  violent 
motion,  and  thus  produce  fire.  If,  however,  we  di- 
redt  the  motion  of  thefe  particles  upon  another  body 
whofe  parts  are  at  reft,  and  in  fome  degree  coherent, 
it  is  plain  that  the  latter  will  refill  and  diminilh  that 
motion  of  the  particles  already  moved,  in  proportion 
to  thejr  vis  inertia ,  as  well  as  the  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  the  fecond  body,  if  indeed  we  can  fuppofe  the  vis 


inertia  of  matter  to  be  different  from  the  effedt  of  gra¬ 
vitation,  cohefion,  or  fome  other  power  adting  upon 
it.  By  no  argumentation  whatever,  then,  can  we  fhow 
upon  mechanical  principles,  why  fire  Ihould  have  fuch 
a  tendency  to  increafe  and  multiply  itfelf  without  end, 
as  we  fee  it  has,  even  abftradting  from  all  confidera- 
tion  of  the  neceflity  of  air  for  continuing  the  adtion  of 
fire. 

The  adtion  of  the  air  in  augmenting  and  continue 
ing  the  power  of  fire,  feems  fearce  at  all  to  have  been 
confidered  by  thofe  who  firft  undertook  an  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  fubjedt.  It  evidently  gave  rife  to  the 
Hutchinfonian  hypothefis,  that  fire,  light,  and  air, 
were  convertible  into  one  another.  This,  however,  is 
equally  untenable  with  the  mechanical  hypothefis  ;  for 
later  difcoveries  have  Ihown,  that  our  atmofphere  is 
compofed  of  two  diftindt  fluids,  only  one  of  which  is 
fit  for  fupporting  flame  ;  and  if  we  ihould  fuppofe  this 
to  be  the  only  proper  air,  it  is  in  like  manner  demon- 
ftrated,  that  this  pure  fluid  is  not  homogeneous,  but 
compofed  of  a  gravitating  and  non-gravitating  fub¬ 
ftance  ;  the  latter  of  which  only  has  the  properties  of 
fire;  fo  that  this  element  is  ftill  as  invifible  as  ever; 
nor  can  it  be  Ihown  by  any  experiment  that  fire  per  fe 
has  ever  been  changed  into  a  palpable  or  gravitating 
fubftance. 

The  experiments  which  firft  feemed  to  bring  this 
difpute  to  a  decifion  were  thofe  of  Dr  Black,  concern¬ 
ing  what  he  called  latent  heat ;  on  which  fome  other 
names,  fuch  as  abfolute  heat,fpecifc  fre ,  &c.  have  been 
bellowed,  very  little  to  the  advancement  of  fcience  in 
general.  From  thefe  difcoveries  it  appears,  that  fire 
may  exift  in  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  difeover 
itfelf  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  adlion  upon  the 
minute  parts  of  the  body ;  but  that  fuddenly  this 
adlion  may  be  changed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  longer 
to  be  diredled  upon  the  particles  of  the  body  itfelf, 
but  upon  external  objedfs  :  in  which  cafe  we  then  per¬ 
ceive  its  adlion  by  our  fenfe  of  feeling,  or  difeover  it 
by  the  thermometer,  and  call  it  fenfble  heat.  This  ex- 
preffion,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  improper;  and  the  ufe  of 
the  word  heat ,  inftead  of fre ,  has  produced  fome  confu- 
fion,  which  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  avoid  in  fpeaking  on 
thefe  fubjedfs.  By  the  word  heat,  we  ought  always  to 
underftand  the  effedt  of  fire,  or  the  fluid  adting  in  a 
certain  manner,  rather  than  the  mere  element  itfelf, 
which,  it  is  certain,  from  the  experiments  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  may  exift  in  fubftances  adtually  cold  to  the 
touch. 

From  this  difeovery  made  by  Dr  Black,  along  with 
many  others  in  eledtricity,  and  recorded  at  length  in 
various  articles  of  this  work,  it  is  now  almoft  univer¬ 
fally  allowed,  that  fire  is  a  diftindt  fluid,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  But  when 
this  was  difeovered,  another  queftion  no  lefs  perplex¬ 
ing  occurred,  viz.  what  kind  of  fluid  it  was  ;  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  bears  any  analogy  to  thofe  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted  ?  Here  we  find  two  fluids,  viz.  the 
folar  light,  and  the  eledtric  matter,  both  of  which  oc- 
cafionally  adt  as  fire,  and  which  therefore  feem  likely 
to  be  all  the  fame  at  bottom.  By  the  vulgar,  indeed, 
the  matter  has  long  ago  been  determined  ;  and  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  as  well  as  the  eledtrical  fluid,  have  been 
promifcuoufly  denominated  elementary  fre.  Philofo¬ 
phers,  indeed,  have  withheld  their  affent ;  though 
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Tire.  their  reafons  for  fo  doing  are  by  no  means  apparent. 

“"v— -  The  moft  ftrange  fuppofitions,  however,  have  been 
made  concerning  the  nature  of  both  thofe  fluids  ;  and 
on  the  mod  (lender  grounds  imaginable,  or  rather  on 
no  grounds  at  all,  they  have  been  feppofed  to  be  phlo- 
gi'don  itfelf,  or  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  it. 
Mr  Seheele  went  fo  far  in  this  way  as  to  form  an  hvpo- 
thefis,  which  he  endeavoured  to  fupport  by  fome  expe¬ 
riments,  that  fire  is  compofed  of  dephlogillicated  air 
and  phlogillon.  But  it  is  now  afeertained  beyond  all 
poffibility  of  difpute,  that  the  rtfult  of  fuch  a  combina¬ 
tion  is  not  fire,  but  fixed  air  ;  fo  that  we  need  not  take 
any  farther  notice  of  this  hyputhefis  than  juft  to  obferve, 
that  it  would  have  been  altogether  untenable,  even 
though  this  difcoverv  had  not  been  made  ;  becaufe  the 
dephlogifticated  air  itfelf  is  not  a  fimple  but  a  com¬ 
pound  fubitance,  as  has  already  been  cbferved ;  and 
that  in  all  cafes  of  combuftion  the  one  part  of  the  air  is 
ftparated  from  the  other. 

It  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Sir  I fine  Newton,  that 
heat  was  certainly  conveyed  by  a  medium  more  fubtile 
than  the  common  air  ;  becaufe  two  thermometers,  one 
included  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air  pump,  the  other 
placed  in  the  open  .ur,  at  an  equal  dittance  from  the 
fire,  would  grow  equally  hot  in  near  the  fame  time. 
The  confequence  of  this,  had  he  purfued  the  thought, 
was,  that  fire  itfelf  was  equally  prefent  in  all  places,  and 
as  aftive  where  there  was  no  terreftrial  matter  as  where 
there  va=.  New  improvements  in  the  air  pump  have 
enabled  fucceeding  philofophers  to  make  more  perftft 
vacuums,  fuch  as  it  has  been  fuppofed  even  the  eleftric 
matter  cannot  pafs  through.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  that,  even  there,  the  thermometer  would  be 
heated  by  a  fire  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  Fire,  there¬ 
fore,  exills  and  afts  where  there  is  no  other  matter, 
and  of  confequence  is  a  fluid  per  fe,  independent  of 
every  terreflrial  fubdanee,  without  being  generated  or 
compounded  of  any  thing  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 
To  determine  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  we  have  only  to 
confider  whether  any  other  can  be  difcovered  which 
will  pafs  through  the  perfect  vacuum  juft  mentioned, 
and  aft  there  as  fire.  Such  a  fluid  we  find  in  the  folar 
light,  which  is  well  known  to  aft  even  in  vacuo  as  the 
mod  violent  fire.  The  folar  light  will  likewife  aft  in 
the  very  fame  manner  in  the  mod  intend:  cold  ;  for 
M.  de  Sauflure  has  found,  that  on  the  cold  mountain 
top  the  funbeams  are  equally,  nay  more  powerful,  than 
on  the  plain  below.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
folar  light  will  produce  heat  independent  of  any  other 
fubdanee  whatever  ;  that  is,  where  no  other  body  is 
prefent,  at  lead  as  tar  as  we  can  judge,  txcept  the  light 
itfelf  and  the  body  to  be  afted  upon.  We  cannot 
therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  a  rertnin  modification 
of  the  light  of  the  fun  is  the  caufe  which  produces  heat, 
expanfinn,  vapour,  &c.  and  anfwers  to  the  red  of  the 
charafters  given  in  our  definition  of  fire,  and  that  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  other  fubdanee  whatever. 

For  a  further  difeudion  of  this  fubjtft,  fee  CHEMIS¬ 
TRY  and  Electricity  Index. 

Wild  FlRE,  a  kind  of  artificial  or  faftirious  fire, 
which  burns  even  under  water,  and  that  w  ith  greater 
violence  than  out  of  it. 

Tt  is  compofed  of  fulpbur,  naphtha,  pi'ch,  gum,  and 
bitumen  ;  and  i-  only  extinguifhable  by  vinegar  mixed 
with  End  and  urine,  nr  bv  raw  bides. 
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Its  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that  Fire, 
of  natural  fire,  and  always  follows  the  diieftion  in  — — y— 
which  it  is  thrown  ;  whether  it  be  downwards,  fide- 
wife,  or  otherwife.  The  French  call  il  Gr.e k  Jire,  or 
feu  Grequo'S,  becaufe  fird  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  about 
the  year  660  :  as  is  obferved  bv  the  Jefuit  Pec^vius,  on 
the  authority  of  Nicetas,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  &c. 

The  inventor,  according  to  the  fame  Jefuit,  was  an 
engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  named  Calhnicus ,  who 
fird  applied  it  in  the  fea-fight  commanded  bv  Coniian- 
tine  Pogonates,  againd  the  Saracens,  near  Cyzicus,  in 
the  Hellefpont ;  and  with  fuch  effeft,  that  lie  burnt 
the  whole  fleet  therewith  wherein  were  30,000  men. 

But  other-  will  have  it  of  a  much  older  date,  and  hold 
Marcus  Gracchus  the  inventor :  which  opinion  is  fup- 
ported  by  feveral  paffages  both  in  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  writer-,  which  (hows  it  to  have  been  anciently  uled 
by  both  thefe  nations  in  their  wars. 

Condanlir.e’s  fuccefiors  ufed  it  on  divers  occafion* 
with  equal  advantage  as  himfelf:  and  what  is  remark¬ 
able  enough  is,  that  they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the 
fecret  of  the  compofition  to  themfelves,  fo  that  no  other 
nation  knew  it  in  the  year  960. 

Hugh  king  of  Burgundy,  demanding  (hips  of  the 
emperor  Leo,  for  the  fiege  of  Frefne,  defired  likewife 
the  Greek  fire. 

F.  Daniel  gives  a  good  defeription  of  the  Greek 
.  fire,  in  his  account  of  the  fiege  of  Damietta  under  St 
Louis.  Every  body,  fays  that  author,  was  adonidied 
with  the  Greek  fire,  which  the  Turk-  then  prepared; 
and  the  fecret  whereof  is  now  loft.  They  threw  it  out 
of  a  kind  of  mortar  ;  and  femetimes  (Lot  it  with  an 
odd  fort  of  crofs-bow,  which  was  ftrongly  bent  by 
means  of  a  handle  or  winch,  of  much  greater  force 
than  the  mere  arm.  That  thrown  with  the  mortar 
fometimes  appeared  in  the  air  of  the  fize  of  a  tun,  with 
a  long  tail,  arid  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder.  The 
French  by  degrees  got  the  fecret  of  extinguifliing  it, 
in  which  they  fucceeded  feveral  times. 

Machine  for  preferring  from  FlRE.  This  machine  Ann  Reg. 
confifts  of  a  pole,  a  rope,  and  a  bafket.  The  pole  jsxv**i.  ny. 
of  fir,  or  a  common  fcaffold  pole,  of  any  convenient 
length  from  36  to  46  feet  ;  the  diameter  at  bottom,  or 
greateft  end,  about  five  inches;  and  at  the  top,  or  fmal- 
left  end,  about  three  inches.  At  three  feet  from  the 
top  is  a  mortife  through  the  pole,  and  a  pulley  fixed  to 
it  of  nearly  the  fame  diameter  with  the  pole  in  that 
part.  The  rope  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pole,  with  a  fpring 
hook  at  one  end*  to  pafs  through  the  ring  in  the  handle 
of  the  ba(ket  when  ufed  :  it  is  put  through  the  mortife 
over  the  pulley,  and  then  drawn  tight  on  each  fide  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  made  fart  there  till 
w  anted.  The  bafket  (hould  be  of  ftrong  w  icker-work, 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
rounded  off  at  the  corner,  and  four  feet  deep,  round¬ 
ing  every  way  at  the  bottom.  To  the  top  of  the  bafket 
is  fixed  a  flrong  iron  curve  or  handle,  with  an  eve 
or  ring  in  the  middle  ;  and  to  one  fide,  of  the  bafket, 
near  the  top,  is  fixed  a  fmall  cord  or  guide  rope  of 
about  the  length  of  the  pole.  When  the  pole  i-  rai fed, 
and  fet  agar  ft  a  hnufe  over  the  window  from  which 
any  perfons  are  to  efcape,  the  manner  of  ufing  it  i<  fi 
plain  and  obvious,  that  it  needs  not  be  defcribi  d.  'The 
moft  convenient  diftance  from  the  houfe  for  the  foot 
4  L  qf 
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of  the  pole  to  (land,  where  practicable,  is  about  I  2  or 
14  feet.  If  two  ftrong  iron  llraps,  about  three  feet 
long,  rivetted  to  a  bar  acrofs  and  fpreading  about  14 
inches  at  the  foot,  were  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole, 
this  would  prevent  its  turning  round  or  flipping  on  the 
pavement.  And  if  a  ftrong  iron  hoop,  or  ferrule,  ri¬ 
vetted  (or  welded)  to  a  femicircular  piece  of  iron 
fpreading  about  12  inches,  and  pointed  at  the  ends, 
were  fixed  on  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  it  would  prevent 
its  Hiding  againft  the  wall. 

When  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  irons  are  fixed  on, 
they  give  the  pole  all  the  fteadinefs  of  a  ladder  •,  and 
becaufe  it  is  not  eafy,  except  to  perfons  who  have  been 
ufed  to  it,  to  raife  and  fet  upright  a  pole  of  40  feet  or 
more  in  length,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  two  fmall 
poles  or  fpars  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  fixed  to 
the  fides  of  the  great  pole  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  middle  of  it,  by  iron  eyes  rivetted  to  two 
plates  fo  as  to  turn  every  way  ;  the  lower  end  of  thefe 
fpars  to  reach  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  great 
pole,  and  to  have  ferrules  and  (hurt  fpikes  to  prevent 
Hiding  on  the  pavement,  when  ufed  occafionallv  to  fup- 
port  the  great  pole  like  a  tripod.  There  fliould  be 
two  ftrong  afh  trundles  let  through  the  pole,  one  at 
four  feet  and  one  at  five  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  ftand 
out  about  eight  inches  on  each  fide,  and  to  ferve  as 
handles,  or  to  twift  the  rope  round  in  lowering  a  very 
heavy  weight.  If  a  block  and  pulley  were  fixed  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  rope,  above  the  other  pulley,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  rope  made  to  run  double,  it  would  di- 
minifh  any  weight  in  the  balket  nearly  one  half,  and  be 
very  ufeful  in  drawing  any  perfon,  up,  to  the  affiftance 
of  thofe  in  the  chambers,  or  for  removing  any  effefls 
out  of  a  chamber,  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  flairs. 

It  h  as  been  proved  by  repeated  trials,  that  fucb  a 
pole  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  can  be  railed  from 
the  ground,  and  two  or  three  perfons  taken  out  of  the 
upper  windows  of  a  houfe,  and  fet  down  fafely  in  the 
ftreet,  in  the  fpace  of  35  feconds,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  minute.  Sick  and  infirm  perfons,  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  many  others,  who  cannot  make  ufe  of  a 
ladder,  may  be  fafely  and  eafily  brought  down  from 
any  of  the  window's  of  a  houfe  on  fire  by  this  machine, 
and,  by  putting  a  fhort  pole  through  the  handles  of  the 
bafket,  may  be  removed  to  any  diftance  without  being 
taken  out  of  the  bafket.  The  pole  muft  always  have 
the  rope  ready  fixed  to  it,  and  may  be  conveniently 
laid  up  upon  two  or  three  iron  hooks  under  any  (hade 
or  gateway,  and  the  bafket  fhould  be  kept  at  the 
wateh-houfe.  When  the  pole  is  laid  up,  the  two  fpars 
fhould  always  be  turned  towards  the  head  of  it.  The 
bafket  fhould  be  made  of  peeled  rods,  and  the  pole  and 
fpars  painted  of  a  light  done  colour,  to  render  it  more 
vifible  when  ufed  in  the  night. 

Machines  for  extinguijhing  FlRE.  In  the  year  1734, 
the  ftate  of  Sweden  offered  a  premium  of  20,000  crowns 
for  the  beft  method  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  acci¬ 
dental  fires;  when  one  Mr  Fuches,  a  German  phyfician, 
made  a  preparation  for  that  end,  and  the  experiment 
was  made  on  a  houfe  built  on  purpofe  of  dry  fir,  at 
Legard  ifland.  In  the  building  were  placed  feveral 
tebs  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  a  great  quantity  of  chips, 
all  which  were  fet  on  fire  ;  flames  iffuing  through  the 
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top  of  the  houfe,  windows,  &c.  when  he  threw  in  one 
of  the  barrels  containing  the  preparation,  which  imme¬ 
diately  quenched  the  flames  ;  a  ftcond  barrel  entirely 
cleared  the  fmoke  away  ;  and  the  whole  was  executed 
to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  fpeftators,  and  to  the  no  fmall 
fatisfatlion  of  the  inventor,  who  was  about  to  return 
home,  when  unexpectedly  the  flames  broke  out  again, 
fuppofed  to  be  oecafioned  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  com- 
buftible  matter  being  introduced  and  iet  on  fire  fecretly 
by  fome  malicious  perfon.  Upon  this  the  wrong  head¬ 
ed  mob  fell  upon  Mr  Fuches,  and  beat  him  moft  un¬ 
mercifully,  fo  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
He  foon  after  left  the  country,  and  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  (though  ftrongly  perfuaded  by  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  citizens)  to  return.  It  is  laid,  another 
experiment  of  the  fame  kind  was  tried  in  the  year  I ~6l 
in  Holland  ;  but  rendered  abortive  through  the  per- 
verfenefs  of  the  populace. 

Attempts  of  a  fimilar  nature  have  met  with  a  better 
reception  in  England.  Of  thefe  the  moft  fuccefsful 
was  that  of  Mr  Godfrey,  whofe  contrivance  is  thus 
deferibed  by  Mr  Ambrofe  Godfrey,  grandfim  to  the 
inventor.  “  The  machine  to  be  employed  confifts  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  gunpowder  clofely  confined  ;  which, 
when  animated  by  fire,  aCts  by  its  elaftic  force  upon  a 
proper  medium,  and  not  only  divideth  it  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  atoms,  but  difperfeth  it  alfo  in  every  direction,  fo 
as  immediately  to  exlinguifh  any  fire  within  a  certain 
diftance.  This  medium  is  a  liquor  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  a  preparation  of  antiphlogiftic  principles,  which  by 
their  aCtion  upon  burning  materials  extinguifh  the  flames 
and  reduce  them  in  general  to  the  ftate  of  a  black  coal ; 
and,  by  its  oppofite  nature  to  fire,  binders  the  remaining 
fparks,  notwithftanding  the  admiftion  of  the  air,  from 
kindling  the  flames  afrefh.  By  this  means,  the  great 
point  is  obtained,  in  giving  (efficient  time  for  totally 
extinguifhing  any  remains  of  fire. 

“  Thev  who  prefume  that  water  only  will  perform 
this  will  find  themfelves  greatly  millaken,  as  the  draught 
of  air  will  certainly  rekindle  the  neighbouring  mate¬ 
rials,  which  are  very  fit  to  receive  a  frefh  flame,  the  fire 
not  being  extiriguifhed  by  the  quantity  of  water,  but 
rather  by  the  expanfion  and  rarefaflion  of  its  particles. 
There  are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe  machines,  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds  weight,  in  a  portable  and  rather  fmall  com- 
pafs,  and  may  generally  be  carried  to  any  place  where 
a  man  can  go  himfelf. 

“  But  though  thefe  machines  will  prevent  great  fires 
by  a  timely  application,  they  will  not  extinguifh  them 
after  they  have  reached  a  frightful  height,  and  feveral 
houfes,  perhaps  near  a  whole  ftreet,  are  in  flames.  The 
floors  muft  be  Handing,  and  accefs  to  the  building 
fafe,  other  wife  no  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to  approach 
near  enough  to  apply  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Every 
fire  has  its  beginning  for  the  moft  part  in  fome  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and,  as  foon  as  difeovered,  the  family,  inftead  of 
lofing  all  prefence  of  mind,  fhould  immediately  apply 
one  or  more  of  thefe  machines,  which  will  then  fully 
anfwer  the  intention.  The  proper  time  of  applying 
them,  fuppofes  that  they  are  ready  at  hand.  It  will 
be  in  vain  to  think  of  fetching  them  from  any  confider- 
able  diftance,  as  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  them  to 
perform  any  important  fervice  :  except  indeed  being  the 
probable  means  of  faving  fome  adjacent  houfe,  by  ex¬ 
tinguifhing 
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Fir^.  tinguifhing  the  flames  as  often  as  they  break  out,  till 
— y-  ■  the  building  firft  on  fire  is  totally  conform  d,  and,  by 
falling  into  ruins,  leaves  the  other  in  perfeft  fafety.” 

On  the  19th  of  May  1  “76 1 ,  at  noon,  Mr  Godfrey’s 
experiment  for  extinguifhing  fire,  was  tried  in  a  licufe 
erected  for  that  purpofe,  near  Mary-Ie-bone.  Their 
royal  highnefles,  the  duke  of  York,  Prince  William 
Henry,  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  a  great  number  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  diftin.fi ion,  and  many  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  world,  gave  their  attendance  on  this  lingular  occa- 
lion.  The  houfe,  which  was  of  brick,  confided  of  three 
rooms  one  above  another,  a  ftaircafe,  chimney,  lath 
and  plafter  ceilings,  and  a  kind  of  wainfcotting  round 
the  roo  ns,  of  rough  deal.  Exactly  at  12  o’clock  the 
ground  room,  and  that  up  one  pair  of  flairs,  were  fet 
on  fire  by  lighting  the  faggots  and  ihavings  laid  in 
there  for  that  purpofe  :  in  about  15  minutes  the  wain- 
fcot  of  the  under  room  was  thought  to  be  Efficiently 
in  flames,  and  three  of  the  machines  were  thrown  in  ; 
■which,  bv  almoft  immediate  and  hidden  explofions,  in- 
ftantaneoufly  extinguifhtd  the  flames,  and  the  very 
fmoke  in  that  apartment  in  a  few  minutes  totally  dis¬ 
appeared.  By  this  time,  the  firemen,  &c.  who  had  the 
care  of  throwing  in  the  machines,  gave  an  alarm  that 
the  flaircafe  had  taken  fire,  and  that  it  was  neceffaiy 
direftlv  to  go  to  work  upon  the  next  room  5  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  with  the  fame  effedl.  The  expe¬ 
riment,  however,  hitherto  did  not  univtrfallv  fatisfy  : 
in  the  laft  inflance  efpecially  it  was  thought  to  be  too 
haftily  put  in  execution  5  and  the  populace  without  fide 
the  paling,  who  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  near 
20,000,  and  whofe  curiofity,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  fituation,  remained  much  diflfatisfied,  began  to 
grow  rather  riotous,  and  talked  of  a  fecond  bottle  con¬ 
juror.  For  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  therefore,  and 
to  remove  all  manner  of  doubt,  Mr  Godfrey  confented 
to  a  third  experiment  in  the  upper  room,  which  was 
entirely  of  wood.  The  flames  were  now  fuffered  to  get 
to  a  confiderable  height,  and  even  the  window  frames 
deflroyed,  before  the  machines  were  thrown  in  :  which, 
however,  anfwered  exaflly  as  the  former  had  done  ; 
and,  being  quite  in  fight  of  the  out-ftanders,  met  with 
univerfal  approbation. 

Thefe  machines  of  Mr  Godfrey’s,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  of  great  ufe  in  extinguifhing  fires  on  fhipboard  ;  and 
might  be  confidered  as  a  no  lefs  neceffary  part  of  a 
(hip’s  lading,  than  her  ftores  or  ammunition. 

The  hint  of  thefe  machines  is  faid  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  Mr  Godfrey  from  the  invention  of  one  Zachary 
Grevl,  who  exhibited  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Mr 
Godfrey,  before  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  but  without 
meeting  with  any  encouragement.  His^nacliines  were 
made  of  wood,  and  the  liquor  employed  was  only  water, 
and  confequentlv  inferior  to  Mr  Godfrey’s  in  its  power 
of  extinguifhing  fire.  The  latter  is  faid  to  have  mixed 
his  water  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
with  fal  ammoniac.  Thefe  machines,  however,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferv>d,  are  found  to  be  only  lerviceable  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fire.  When  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  they 
had  no  eflfeft. 

Compofition  for  extinguifhing  FlRE.  For  this  purpofe 
the  following  has  been  invented  by  M.  Von  Aken,  of 
which  the  account  is  taken  from  Nichefon's  Journal , 
vol.  ii.  4 to. 


Burnt  alum  30  lbs.  Fire. 

Green  vitriol  powdered  40  — — v— 

Cinabrefe  or  red  ochre  in  powder  20 

Potter’s  clay,  or  other  day,  alfo  powdered  203 
Water  630 

With  40  meafures  of  this  mixture  an  artificial  fire 
was  extinguished  under  the  direftfon  of  the  inventor 
by  three  perfons,  which  would  have  req.ired  the  labour 
nt  20  men  and  1500  mtafures  of  common  water.  Sig. 
Fabbroni  was  comruiflioned  to  examine  the  value  ..f 
this  invention,  and  found  in  his  comparative  trials  with 
engines  of  equal  power,  worked  by  the  fame  number  of 
men,  that  the  mixture  <  xtinguiftnd  the  materials  in 
combufli  -n  in  one-fixth  part  lefs  time,  and  three-eighths 
lefs  of  fluid,  than  when  common  water  was  ufed.  He 
obferved,  as  might  indeed  have  been  imagined  from 
the  nature  of  the  material,  that  the  flame  difappeared 
wherever  the  mixture  fell,  and  that  the  faiine,  metallic, 
and  earthy  matters  formed  an  impenetrable  lute  round 
the  hot  combuftible  matter,  which  prevented  the  accefs 
of  the  air,  and  confequently  the  renewal  of  the  deltruc- 
tive  procefs. 

It  is  fcarcely  probable  that  this  practice  in  the  large 
way,  with  an  engine  throwing  upwards  of  200  gallons 
(value  about  3I.  ios.)  each  minute,  would  be  thought 
of  or  adopted,  or  that  a  fufficicnt  (lore  of  the  materials 
would  be  kept  in  readinefs  ;  fince  at  this  rate  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  an  hour  would  demand  a  provifion  to  the 
amount  of  210I.  fterling.  But  in  country  places  the 
procefs,  or  fome  variation  of  it,  might  be  applied  with 
fufficient  profit  in  the  refult ;  more  efpecially  if  it  be 
confidered  that  common  fait  or  alum,  or  fuch  faiine 
matter  as  can  be  had  and  mixed  with  the  water,  toge¬ 
ther  with  clay,  chalk,  or  lime,  ochreous  earth  or  com¬ 
mon  mud,  or  even  thefe  laft  without  any  fait,  may  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  the  lute  with  more  or  lefs  effect, 
and  extinguifh  an  accidental  fire  with  much  greater 
fpeed  and  certainty  than  clear  water  would  do. 

Water-Engine  for  extiuguijlnng  FlRE.  See  HYDRO¬ 
STATICS. 

In  ufing  this  machine  we  have  the  following  im¬ 
provement  by  Dr  Hoffman,  which  promifes  to  be  of 
great  efficacy.  As  foon  as  the  engine  is  in  readinefs 
to  work,  ftir  into  the  water  that  immediately  is  to  be 
difeharged,  feven  or  eight  pounds  of  pearl  afhes  in 
powder,  and  continue  to  add  it  in  this  manner  as  occa- 
fion  requires  ;  taking  care  that  it  be  directed  againft 
the  timber  or  wainfeot,  &c.  juft  beginning  to  burn, 
and  not  wafted  againft  the  brick-work  :  or,  where  time 
will  admit,  diffolve  any  quantity  of  pearl  afhes  in  a 
copper  with  water,  and  as  faft  as  it  diffnlves,  which 
will  be  in  few  minutes,  mix  a  pailful  with  the  water 
in  the  engine,  pretty  often  ;  and  whatever  burning 
wood  it  is  played  upon,  will  be  extinguifhed  as  if  it  was 
dipped  in  water,  and  will  not  burn  afrelh  in  the  part 
extinguifhed. 

F.afij  Method  of  Extinguifhing  FlRE  in  Chimneys.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  inner  parts  of  chimneys  eafilr 
take  fire  j  the  foot  that  kindles  therein  emits  a  greater 
flame,  according  as  the  tunnel  i3  more  elevated,  be- 
caufe  the  inferior  air  feeds  the  fire.  If  this  air  could 
therefore  be  fuppreffed,  the  fire  would  foon  be  extin- 
guiflied.  In  order  to  this,  fume  difeharge  a  pifl.-l  into 
the  chimney,  which  produces  no  effeiff  ;  others  lay 
4  L  2  under 
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under  the  chimney  a  copper  full  of  water  ;  but  the  va¬ 
pours  that  rife  from  it,  far  from  extinguiffiing  the  fire, 
feem  to  give  it  new  force.  Water  thrown  into  the 
chimney  at  top  is  equally  of  no  effeff,  becaufe  it  comes 
down  through  the  middle  oi  the  tunnel,  and  not  along 
the  fides.  It  would  be  more  advifeable  to  flop  with 
dung  the  upper  orifices  of  the  tunnel  for  quenching 
the  fire.  Bat  the  fureft  and  readied  method  is,  to  take 
a  little  gunpowder,  and  having  humtfled  it  with  fpittle 
for  binding  it,  to  form  it  into  fmall  mafles,  and  fo  throw 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  chimney.  When  it  is  burnt,  and 
has  produced  a  confiderable  vapour,  a  fecond,  after¬ 
wards  a  third,  are  thrown,  and  fo  on,  as  much  as  is 
neceffary.  In  a  little  time  the  fire  is  extinguifhed,  and, 
as  it  were,  choked  by  this  vapour  ;  and  cakes  of  in¬ 
flamed  foot  are  feen  to  fall  from  the  tunnel,  till  at  laft 
not  the  leaf!  veflige  of  fire  appears. 

Securing  buildings  agatnji  b  IRE.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  fires  by  covering  the  floors  of 
the  adjoining  houfes  with  earth.  The  propofal  is 
founded  on  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  fir 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  part  of  which  he  covered 
with  an  inch  depth  of  damp  garden  mould,  and  then 
lighted  a  fire  on  the  furface  of  the  mould  ;  though  the 
fire  was  kept  up  by  blowing,  it  was  two  hours  before 
the  board  was  burnt  through,  and  the  earth  prevented 
it  from  flaming.  The  thicker  the  earth  is  laid  on  the 
floors,  the  better  ;  however,  Dr  Hales  apprehends  that 
the  depth  of  an  inch  will  generally  be  fufficicnt  ;  and 
he  recommends  to  lay  a  deeper  covering  on  the  Hairs, 
becaufe  the  fire  commonly  afcends  by  them  with  the 
greateft  velocity. 

Mr  Hartley  made  feveral  trials  in  the  years  1775 
and  1776,  in  order  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  a  method 
which  he  had  invented  for  reftraining  the  fpread  of  fire 
in  buildings.  For  this  purpofe  thin  iron  plates  are 
well  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  joifts,  &c.  the  edges  of 
the  fides  and  ends  being  lapped  over,  folded  together, 
and  hammered  clofe.  Partitions,  Hair1-,  and  floors,  may 
be  defended  in  the  fame  manner;  and  plates  applied 
to  one  fide  have  been  found  iufficient.  The  plates  are 
fo  thin  as  not  to  prevent  the  floor  from  being  nailed  on 
the  joifts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  preventive 
were  not  ufed  :  they  are  kept  from  ruft  by  being 
painted  or  varnifhed  with  oil  and  turpentine.  The 
expence  of  this  addition,  when  extending  through  a 
whole  building,  is  eftimated  at  about  five  per  cent. 
Mr  Hartley  has  a  patent  for  this  invention,  and  par¬ 
liament  has  voted  a  fum  of  money  towards  defray¬ 
ing  the  expence  of  his  numerous  experiments-  The 
f-*ne  prefervative  may  alfo  be  applied  to  (hips,  furni¬ 
ture,  &c. 

Lord  Mahon  has  alfo  difeovered  and  publiffied  a  very 
fimple  and  effectual  method  of  fecuring  every  kind  of 
building  againft  all  danger  of  fire.  This  method  he 
has  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  under-flooring,  extra¬ 
lathing,  and  inter-fccuring. 

The  method  of  under-flooring,  is  either  fingle  or  dou¬ 
ble.  In  fingle  under-flooring,  a  common  flrong  lath 
of  oak  or  fir,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  ffiould 
be  nailed  againft  each  fide  of  every  joifl,  and  of  every 
main  timber,  fupporting  the  floor  which  is  to  be  fe- 
eured.  Other  fimilar  laths  are  then  to  be  nailed  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  joifts,  with  their  ends  butting 
agaitrft  each  other.  Tlie  top  of  each  of  thefe  laths 


or  fillets  ought  to  be  at  i|  inch  below,  the  top  of  the 
joifts  or  timbers  againft  which  they  are  nailed  ;  and 
they  will  thus  form  a  furt  of  fmall  ledge  on  each  fide 
of  all  the  joifts.  Thefe  fillets  are  to  be  well- bedded  in 
a  rough  piafter  hereafter  mentioned,  when  they  are 
nailed  on,  fo  that  there  may  be  no  interval  between  them 
ana  the  joifts:  and  the  fame  piafter  ought  to  be  fpread 
with  a  trowel  upon  the  tops  of  all  the  fillets,  and  along 
the  fides  of  that  part  of  the  joifts  which  is  between  the 
top  of  the  fillets  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  joifts.  In 
order  to  611  up  the  intervals  between  the  joifts  that 
fupport  the  floor,  ffiort  pitceb  of  common  laths,  whofe 
length  is  equal  to  the  width  of  thefe  intervals  fhould 
be  laid  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  joifts,  and  clofe 
together  in  a  row,  lo  as  to  touch  one  another  :  their 
ends  mull  reft  upon  the  fillets,  and  they  ought  to  be 
well  bedded  in  the  rough  piafter,  but  are  not  to  be 
faftened  with  nails.  They  mull  then  be  covered  with 
one  thick  coat  of  the  rough  piafter,  which  is  to  be 
fpread  over  them  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  joifts  : 
and  in  a  day  or  two  this  piafter  ffiould  be  trowelled 
over  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  joifts,  without  covering 
the  tops  of  the  joifts  with  it. 

In  the  method  of  double  flooring,  the  fillets  and 
fliort  pieces  of  laths  are  applied  in  the  manner  already 
deferibed;  but  the  coat  of  rough  piafter  ought  to  be 
little  more  than  half  as  thick  as  that  in  the  former 
method.  Whilft  this  rough  piafter  is  laid  on,  fome 
more  of  the  ihort  pieces  of  laths  above  mentioned  muft 
be  laid  in  the  intervals  between  the  joifts  upon  the  firft 
coat,  and  be  dipped  deep  in  it.  They  ffiould  be  laid 
as  clofe  as  poffible  to  each  other,  and  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  firft  layer  of  (hort  laths.  Over  this 
ftcond  layer  ot  ffiort  laths  there  muft  be  fpread  another 
coat  of  rough  piafter,  which  fhould  be  trowelled  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  joifts  without  rifing  above  them. 
The  rough  piafter  may  be  made  of  coarfe  lime  and 
hair  ;  or,  inftead  of  hair,  hay  chopped  to  about  three 
inches  in  length  may  be  fubftituted  with  advantage. 
One  meafure  of  common  rough  fund,  two  meafures  of 
flaked  lime,  and  three  meafures  of  chopped  hay  ,  will 
form  in  general  a  very  good  proportion,  when  fuffi- 
ciently  beat  up  together  in  the  manner  of  common 
mortar.  The  hay  (hould  be  put  in  after  the.  two  other 
ingredients  are  well  beat  up  together  with  water. 
This  piafter  ffiould  be  made  ftiff ;  and  when  the  floor¬ 
ing  boards  are  required  to  be  laid  down  very  foon,  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  quicklime  in  powder,  formed 
by  dropping  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  on  the  limeftone 
a  little  while  before  it  is  ufed,  and  well  mixed  with 
thi-  rough  piafter,  will  caufe  it  to  dry  very  faft.  If  any 
cracks  appear  in  the  rough  plaller  work  near  the  joifts 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  clofed  ly 
waftiing  them  over  with  a  bruffi  wet  with  mortar  waffi  : 
this  waffi  may  be  prepared  by  putting  two  meafures  of 
quicklime  and  one  of  common  fand  in  a  pail,  and 
flirring  the  mixture  with  water  till  it  becomes  of  the 
confidence  of  a  thin  jelly. 

Before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  very  diy  common  fand  ffiould  be  ftrevved  over  the 
piafter  work,  and  ftruck  fmootb  with  a  hollow  rule, 
moved  in  the  diredlion  of  the  joifts,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
rounding  between  each  pair  of  joifts.  The  piafter 
work  and  fand  ffiould  be  perfectly  dry  before  the 
boards  are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  dry  rot,  i  he  method 

of. 
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of  under-flooring  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  a  wood¬ 
en  flaircafe  ;  but  no  land  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  rough 
plafler  work.  The  method  of  extra-lathing  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  ceiling  joifls,  to  Hoping  roofs,  and  to  wooden 
partitions. 

The  third  method,  which  is  that  of  inter-fecuring,  is 
very  fimilar  to  that  of  under-flooring  ;  but  no  fand  is 
afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Inter-fecuring  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fame  parts  of  a  building  as  the  method  of 
extra -lathing,  but  is  feldom  neceffary. 

Lord  Mahon  has  made  feveral  experiments  in  order 
to  demonftrate  the  efficacy  of  thefe  methods.  In  molt 
houfes  it  is  only  neceffary  to  fecure  the  floors  ;  and  the 
extra  expence  of  under-flooring,  including  all  mate¬ 
rials,  is  only  about  ninepence  per  fquare  yard,  and 
with  the  ufe  of  quicklime  a  little  more.  The  extra 
expence  of  extra-lathing  is  no  more  than  fixpence 
per  fquare  yard  for  the  timber  fide  walls  and  par¬ 
titions  ;  but  for  the  ceiling  about  ninepence  per 
fquare  yard.  But  in  moil  houfes  no  extra-lathing  is 
neceffary. 

FlRE-F.ater.  We  have  a  great  number  of  mounte¬ 
banks  who  have  procured  the  attention  and  wonder  of 
the  public  by  eating  of  fire,  walking  on  fire,  walking 
their  hands  in  melted  lead,  and  the  like  tricks. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  was  our  countryman 
Richardfon,  much  talked  of  abroad.  His  fecret,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Journal  ties  Sfavans,  of  the  year  1680, 
confided  in  a  pure  fpirit  of  fulphur,  wherewith  he  rub¬ 
bed  his  hands,  and  the  parts  that  were  to  touch  the  fire  ; 
which  burning  and  cauterizing  the  epidermis,  hardened 
and  enabled  the  Ikin  to  refid  the  fire. 

Indeed  this  is  no  new  thing:  Amb.  Paree  affures  us 
he  has  tried  it  on  himfelf ;  that  after  waffiing  the  hands 
in  urine,  and  with  unguentum  aureum,  one  may  fafely 
waffi  them  in  melted  lead. 

He  adds  alfo,  that  by  waffiing  his  bands  in  tire  juice 
of  onions,  he  could  bear  a  hot  (hovel  on  them  while  it 
melted  lead. 

Fire,  in  Theology.  See  Hell. 

We  read  of  the  facred  fire  in  the  firfl  temple  of  Je- 
rufalem,  which  came  d  >wn  from  heaven  :  it  was  kept 
with  the  utmnft  care,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  carry 
any  ftrange  fiie  into  the  temple.  This  fire  is  one  of 
the  five  things  which  the  Jews  confefs  were  wanting  in 
the  fecond  temple. 

The  Pagans  had  their  facred  fires,  which  they  kept 
in  their  temples  with  the  mod  religious  care,  and  which 
were  never  to  be  extinguiflied.  Numa  was  the  firfl  who 
built  a  temple  to  Fire  as  a  goddefs  at  Rome,  and  inffi- 
tuted  an  order  of  priefleffes  for  the  prefervation  of  it. 
See  Vestals. 

Fire  was  the  fupreme  god  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  the 
Magi  were  worffiippers  of  fire  ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  dill  keep  up  a  ceremony  called  the  holy  fire, 
upon  a  perfuafion  that  every  Eafler  dav  a  miraculous 
fire  defcends  from  heaven  into  the  holy  fepulchre,  and 
kin  lies  all  the  lamps  and  candles  there. 

FlRE  kindled fpontaneonfiy  in  the  Human  Body.  See 
Extraordinary  Cafes  of  BURNING. 

FlR E-  Barrel.  See  FlRE-Ship,  Note  (b). 

Fj R E- Bavins.  Ibid.  Note  (d). 

f  I  RE- Arrow,  in  naval  artillery,  is  a  fmall  iron  dart 
furniflied  with  fprings  and  bars,  together  with  a  match 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  powder,  which  is  wound 


about  its  ffiaft.  It  is  intended  to  fire  the  fails  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  for  this  purpofe  difcharged  from  a  muf- 
quetoon  or  fwivel  gun.  The  match  being  kindled  by 
the  explofion,  communicates  the  flame  to  the  fail  againit 
which  it  is  directed,  where  the  arrow  is  fafiened  by 
means  of  its  bars  and  fprings.  The  weapon  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  hot  climates,  particularly  the  Wed  Indies, 
where  the  fails  being  extremely  dry  by  reafon  of  the 
great  heat,  they  indantly  take  fire,  and  of  courfe  fet 
fire  to  the  mads  and  rigging,  and  laflly  to  the  veffel 
itfelf. 

FlRE-Ba/ls, in  artillery,  a  compofitionof  meal  powder, 
fulphur,  laltpetre,  pitch,  &c.  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
hand  grenade,  coaled  over  with  flax,  and  primed  with 
the  flow  compofition  of  a  fuze.  This  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  enemy’s  works  in  the  night  time,  to  difeover 
where  they  are,  or  to  fire  houfes,  galleries,  or  blinds 
of  the  befiegers  j  but  they  are  then  armed  with  fpikes, 
or  hooks  of  iron,  that  they  may  not  roll  off,  but  dick 
or  hang  where  they  are  dtfired  to  have  any  tfftd.  See 
T/re- Balls,  and  Light- Balls. 

Balls  of  FlRE,  in  Meteorology,  a  kind  of  luminous 
bodies,  generally  appearing  at  a  great  height  above  the 
earth,  with  a  fplendour  furpafling  that  of  the  moon  ; 
and  fometimes  equalling  her  apparent  fize.  They  ge¬ 
nerally  proceed  in  this  bemifphere  from  north  to  fouth 
with  vafl  velocity,  frequently  breaking  into  feveral 
fmaller  ones,  fometimes  vaniffiing  with  a  report,  fome¬ 
times  not. 

Thefe  luminous  appearances  no  doubt  conffitute  one 
part  of  the  ancient  prodigies,  blazing  ffars  or  comets, 
which  lad  they  fometimes  referable  in  being  attended 
with  a  train  j  but  frequently  they  appear  with  a  round 
and  well-defined  difle.  The  firfl  of  thefe  of  which  we 
have  any  accurate  account,  was  obferved  by  Dr  Halley 
and  fome  other  philofophers  at  different  places,  in  the 
year  1719.  From  the  flight  obfervations  they  could 
take  of  its  courfe  among  the  dars,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  this  body  was  computed  at  about  70  miles 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  height  of  others 
has  alfo  been  computed,  and  found  to  be  various  ; 
though  in  general  it  is  fuppoled  to  be  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  aflignrd  to  our  atmofphere,  or  where  it  lofes  its 
refractive  power.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  on 
record  appeared  on  the  18th  of  Augult  1783,  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  leen  to  t lie  north¬ 
ward  of  Shetland,  and  took  a  foutherly  direction  for 
an  immenfe  fpace,  being  obferved  as  far  as  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Fiance,  and  one  account  fays  that  it  was 
feen  at  Rome  alfo.  During  its  courfe  it  appears  fre¬ 
quently  to  have  changed  its  ffiape  ;  fometimes  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  one  ball,  fometimes  of  two  or  more  ; 
fometimes  with  a  train,  fometimes  without  one.  It  paf- 
fed  over  Edinburgh  nearly  in  the  zenith,  and  had  then 
the  appearance  of  a  well-defined  round  body ,  extremely 
luminous,  and  of  a  greeniffi  colour  ;  the  light  which  it 
diffufed  on  the  ground  giving  liken ife  a  greeniffi  call 
to  objeCls.  After  paffing  the  zenith  it  was  attended  by 
a  train  of  confidcrable  length,  which  continually  aug¬ 
menting,  at  lall  obliterated  the  head  entirely }  fo  that  it 
looked  like  a  wedge,  flying  with  the  obtufe  end  fore* 
moll.  The  motion  was  not  apparently  fwift,  by  reafon 
of  its  great  height  ;  though  in  reality  it  mull  have  mov* 
ed  with  great  rapidity,  on  account  of  the  vaff  fpaee  it 
travelled  over  in  a  fliort  time.  In  other  plates  its  ap¬ 
pearance 
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Fire.  pearance  was  very  different.  At  Greenwich  we  are  told, 
that  “  two  bright  balls  parallel  to  each  other  led  the 
way,  the  diameter  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  two 
feet;  and  were  followed  by  an  expulfion  of  eight  others, 
not  elliptical,  feeming  gradually  to  mutilate,  for  the  laft 
was  fmall.  Between  each  two  balls  a  luminous  ferra- 
ted  body  extended,  and  at  the  laft  a  blaze  ilfued  which 
terminated  in  a  point.  Minute  particles  dilated  from 
the  whole.  The  balls  were  tinted  firft  by  a  pure  bright 
light,  then  followed  a  tender  yellow,  mixed  with  azure, 
red,  green,  &c. ;  which,  with  a  coalition  of  bolder  tints, 
and  a  reflection  from  the  other  balls,  gave  the  moft 
beautiful  rotundity  and  variation  of  colours  that  the 
human  eye  could  be  charmed  with.  The  fudden  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  form  and  fingular 
tranfition  of  this  bright  luminary,  tended  much  to  make 
it  awful  :  neverthelefs,  the  amazing  vivid  appearance  of 
the  different  balls,  and  other  rich  connective  parts  not 
very  eafy  to  delineate,  gave  an  effeCt  equal  to  the  rain¬ 
bow  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  glory.” 

Dr  Blagden,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  74th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  has  not  only 
given  a  particular  account  of  this  and  other  meteors 
of  the  kind,  but  added  feveral  conjectures  relating  to 
the  probable  caufes  of  them.  The  firft  thing  which 
occurred  to  philofophers  on  this  fubjtCt  was,  that  the 
meteors  in  queftion  were  burning  bodies  rifing  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  flying  along  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  with  great  rapidity.  But  this  hypothefis  was 
foon  abandoned,  on  confidering  that  there  was  no 
power  known  by  which  fuch  bodies  could  either  be 
raifed  to  a  fufficient  height,  or  proje&ed  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  meteors.  The  next  hypothefis  was,  that 
they  do  not  confift  of  one  fingle  body,  but  of  a  train  of 
fulphureous  vapours,  extending  a  vaft  way  through  the 
atmofphere,  and  being  kindled  at  one  time  difplay  the 
luminous  appearances  in  queftion  by  the  fire  running 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  To  this  hypo¬ 
thefis,  which  was  invented  by  Dr  Halley,  Dr  Blagden 
objeCts  that  no  juft  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  vapours  themfelves,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
raifed  up,  or  in  which  they  can  be  regularly  arranged  in 
liraight  lines  of  fuch  vaft  extent ;  or  how  they  can  be 
fuppofed  to  burn  in  fuch  rarefied  air.  “  Indeed, 
(fays  he)  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  vapours 
could  be  prevented,  in  thofe  regions  where  there  is  in 
a  manner  no  preffure,  from  fpreading  out  on  all  fides  in 
confequenee  of  their  natural  elafticity,  and  inftantly 
lofing  that  degree  of  denfity  which  fee  ms  neceffary 
for  inflammation.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  expeCted,  that 
fuch  trains  would  fometimes  take  fire  in  the  middle, 
and  thus  prefent  the  phenomenon  of  two  meteors  at 
the  fame  time,  receding  from  one  another  in  a  direCt 
line.” 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons  this  hypothefis  of  Dr 
Halley  was  abandoned,  and  another  fubftituted  in  its 
place.  This  was,  that  the  meteors  vve  fpeak  of  are 
permanent  folid  bodies,  not  rifing  from  the  earth,  but 
revolving  round  it  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  and  thus 
in  their  perigeon  moving  with  inconceivable  rapidi¬ 
ty.  But  the  doCtor  fhows,  that,  even  on  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  velocity  of  fuch  bodies  muff  fcarce  be 
one  third  of  that  with  which  fire-balls  move  and 
which  has  been  caculated  at  upwards  of  1000  miles 
per  minute.  Ihe  hypothefis  is  likewife  liable  to  a 


number  of  other  objections  which  cannot  be  anfwered,  Fire. 

particularly  from  the  variations  in  their  appearance  ;  - y— J 

for  it  is  impoffible  to  fliow  in  what  manner  one  folid 
and  permanent  body  could  affume  the  appearance  of 
eight  or  ten,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  meteor  of 
17S3:  nor  can  it  be  fhown  why  a  body,  which  in 
pathng  over  Edinburgh  appeared  with  a  difk  evident¬ 
ly  lefs  than  that  of  the  iun,  fhou’ld,  in  palling  over 
Greenwich,  affume  the  appearance  of  two  bodit^,  each 
of  which  had  a  difk  confiderably  larger  than  the  ap¬ 
parent  difk  of  that  luminary.  To  obviate,  in  fpme 
meafure,  objections  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  revolving  bodies  are  furrounded  by  a  kind  of 
eleCtrical  atmofphere  by  which  they  are  rendered  lumi¬ 
nous;  “  but  (fays  the  doCtor)  I  think,  w  hoever  careful¬ 
ly  perufes  the  various  accounts  of  fire-balls,  and  efpeci- 
ally  ours  of  the  18th  of  Auguft,  when  it  divided,  will 
perceive  that  their  phenomena  do  not  correfpond  with 
the  idea  of  a  folid  nucleus  involved  in  a  fubtile  fluid, 
any  more  than  with  the  idea  of  another  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  that  they  become  luminous  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
tained  fluid,  which  occafionally  explodes  through  the 
thick  lolid  outer  ihell.” 

Another  hypothefis,  which  Dr  Blagden  has  not  men¬ 
tioned,  is,  that  the  meteors  in  queftion  are  a  kind  of  bo¬ 
dies  which  take  fire  as  foon  as  they  come  within  the  at¬ 
mofphere  of  the  earth.  But  this  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
without  implying  a  previous  knowledge  of  thefe  bodies, 
which  it  is  altogether  impoffible  we  can  have.  The 
only  opportunity  we  have  of  feeing  them  is  when  they 
are  on  fire.  Before  that  time  they  are  in  an  invifible 
and  unknown  Hate  ;  and  it  is  furely  improper  to  ar¬ 
gue  concerning  them  in  this  flate,  or  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  any  one  of  their  properties,  when  we  have  it 
not  in  our  power  to  fee  or  invefligate  them  in  the 
leaft.  As  the  meteors  therefore  never  manifeft  them- 
felves  to  our  fenft-s  but  when  they  are  on  fire,  the  on¬ 
ly  rational  conclufion  we  can  draw  from  thence  is,  that 
they  have  no  exiffence  in  any  other  flate;  and  confe- 
quently  that  their  fubffance  muff  be  compofed  of  that 
fluid  which,  when  aCting  after  a  certain  manner,  be¬ 
comes  luminous  and  fhows  itfelf  as  fire  ;  remaining  in¬ 
vifible  and  eluding  our  refearches  in  every  other  cafe. 

On  this  hypothefis  we  muff  conclude  that  the  fire-balls 
are  great  bodies  of  eleCtric  matter,  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  heavens  where,  to  our  conception,  it  is  fu- 
perabundant,  to  another  where  it  is  deficient.  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Dr  Blagden  for  the  following 
reafons : 

1.  On  account  of  their  prodigious  velocity,  which  is 
not  lefs  than  1200  miles  in  a  minute,  and  feems  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  other  fubffance  we  know  befides  the 
ele&ric  fluid.  “  This  (fays  he)  is  perhaps  the  only 
cafe  in  which  the  courfe  or  dirtflion  of  that  fluid  is 
rendered  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  in  confequenee  of 
the  large  fcale  on  which  thefe  meteors  move.” 

2.  Various  electrical  phenomena  have  been  obferved 
to  attend  them,  fuch  as  lambent  fires  lettling  upon 
men,  horfes,  &c.  and  fparks  coming  from  them,  “  or 
the  whole  meteor  itfelf  (adds  our  author),  it  is  faid, 
have  damaged  (hips,  houfes,  &c.  after  the  manner  of 
lightning.”  This  laft  circumftance,  however,  we  can 
believe  only  of  another  kind  of  fire-balls,  of  which 
we  (hall  afterwards  treat,  which  keep  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  earth,  or  run  along  its  furface ;  for  the  great 
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meteors  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  flying  at  the  diftance 
of  50  or  60,  or  more  miles  from  the  furfaee  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  lefs  from  their  apparent  fize  than  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Such  an  im- 
menfe  body  of  eledric  matter  defcending  on  the  earth, 
Would  by  its  explofion  ruin  a  large  trad  of  country  j 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  when  engendered  in 
fuch  a  rare  atmofphere  it  could  break  through  the 
whole  body  of  grofs  and  denfe  air  which  lies  between 
thefe  regions  and  the  earth,  and  which  we  know  re¬ 
fills  the  paflage  of  the  eledric  fluid  very  flrongly. 
Notwithflanding  this,  there  is  no  impoflibility  that  the 
atmofphere  may  be  electrified  to  a  great  degree  by 
fuch  a  meteor  paffing  over  it ;  and  thus  eledrical  ap¬ 
pearances  may  attend  thefe  bodies  without  ary  adual 
emiffion  of  their  fubllance,  as  Dr  Blagden  fuppofes. 
“  If  there  be  really  (fays  he)  any  hiding  noife  heard 
while  the  meteors  are  paffing,  it  feems  explicable  on 
no  other  fuppofition  than  that  of  ftreams  of  eledric 
matter  iffuing  from  them  and  reaching  the  earth  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  meteor,  namely,  in  two 
or  three  feconds.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  our  late  me¬ 
teors,  t}ie  hiding  was  compared  to  that  of  eledric:  ty 
i (filing  from  a  condudor.  The  fparks  dying  off  fo 
perpetually  from  the  body  of  fire-balls  may  podibly 
have  fome  connexion  with  thefe  dreams.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  found  of  explofions  may  perhaps  be  brought 
to  us  quicker  than  if  it  were  propagated  to  us  by  the 
air  alone.  Should  thefe  ideas  be  well  founded,  the 
change  of  diredion,  which  meteors  feem  at  times  to 
undergo,  may  podibly  be  influenced  by  the  date  of  the 
furfaee  of  the  earth  over  which  they  are  pading,  and 
to  which  the  dreams  are  fuppofed  to  reach.  A  fimilar 
caufe  may  occafion  the  apparent  explofion,  the  opening 
of  more  channels  giving  new  vent  and  motion  to  the 
eledric  fluid.  May  not  the  deviation  and  explofion 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  fire-ball  of 
the  1 8th  of  Augud  over  Lincnlnfhire,  have  been 
determined  by  its  approach  towards  the  fens,  and 
an  attra&ion  produced  by  that  large  body  of  moif- 
ture  ? 

The  explofion  mentioned  by  our  author  over  Lin- 
colnfhi'e  does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  only  one 
which  happened  during  the  courfe  of  this  meteor.  Se¬ 
veral  people  heard  reports  after  it  had  vanifhed  ;  and 
thefe  were  fometimes  fingle  and  fometimes  double.  At 
Edinburgh  two  reports  were  heard,  the  one  immediate¬ 
ly  following  the  other,  at  the  d’rftance  of  fix  or  feven 
minutes  after  the  meteor  had  palled.  Thefe  reports  no 
doubt  indicated  a  temporary  diffolution  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  diffolution  could 
have  taken  place  either  on  account  of  the  (late  of  the 
earth  or  atmofphere.  We  mufl  confider  that  both 
earth  and  atmofphere  are  always  full  of  eleClric  fluid  ; 
and  if  there  happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  deficiency 
in  onp  of  them,  the  other  inftantly  fupplies  it.  It  is 
impoflible,  therefore,  that  either  the  earth  or  atmo¬ 
fphere  could  receive  fucli  an  immenfe  additional  quan¬ 
tity  in  one  part  without  a  vent  being  provided  for  it 
fomewhere  elfe.  In  thunder-florms  we  naturally  con¬ 
clude  that  a  vafl  quantity  of  eledrical  matter  is  put  in 
motion  ;  but  from  the  effeds  of  lightning  it  appears 
that  this  quantity  mufl  be  very  trifling  in  comparifon 
with  what  the  meteor  we  now  fpeak  of  contained.  A 
violent  flafh  of  lightning  has  been  known  to  perforate 
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a  looking-glafs,  and  make  only  a  hole  of  about  an  inch 
diameter.  Now  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
flafh,  tremendous  as  it  might  appear  to  our  eyes,  w'as 
any  other  than  an  eleClric  fpark  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  meteor,  on  the  ether  hand,  appears  not  to 
have  been  lefs  than  a  mile  in  di.  neter  ;  fo  that  the 
difproportion  betwixt  it  and  a  fingle  flafh  of  lightning 
appears  almoft  beyond  calculation ;  and  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  equalled 
by  io.gco  thunder-florms.  Had  this  amazing  body 
of  eleClric  fire  defeended  through  the  atmofphere  and 
diffipated  itfelf  on  the  fens  of  Lincolnfnire,  it  mufl; 
have  produced  the  moll  violent  and  unheard-of  effeds, 
not  only  in  that  place,  but  probably  throughout  the 
whole  ifland.  Its  diffipation  mufl:  therefore  have  been 
in  the  higher  regions,  where  there  was  ample  fpace  to 
receive  it ;  and  where  its  explofion,  whatever  concuf- 
fion  it  might  make  among  the  ethereal  matter  itfelt, 
could  not  affeCl  our  earth  or  atmofphere  in  any  re¬ 
markable  degree.  Its  re-appearance  was  owing  to  the 
fame  tendency  in  the  fluid  to  circulate  which  had  ori¬ 
ginally  produced  it  •,  and  which  probably  was  the  vio¬ 
lent  earthquake  in  Calabria,  and  the  eruption  in  Ice¬ 
land. 

3.  Another  argument  adduced  by  Dr  Blagden  in 
favour  of  the  eledrical  origin  of  fire-balls,  is  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  aurora  boreali5,  and  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  this  phenomenon,  which  is  now  almoft 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  eledrical.  “  Inftances  (fays 
he)  are  recorded,  where  northern  lights  have  been  feen 
to  join,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with 
great  velocity,  and  even  leaving  a  train  behind  them 
like  the  common  fire-ball5.  This  train  I  take  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  rarefied  air  left  in  fuch  an  eledri- 
fied  ftate  as  to  be  luminous",  and  fome  ftreams  of  the 
northern  lights  are  very  much  like  it.”  The  aurora 
borealis  appears  to  occupy  as  high,  if  not  a  higher  re¬ 
gion  above  the  furfaee  of  the  earth,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  very  diftant  countries  to  which  it  has  been 
vifible  at  the  fame  time  ;  indeed  the  great  accumula¬ 
tion  of  eledric  matter  feems  to  lie  beyond  the  verge  of 
our  atmofphere,  as  eftimated  by  the  ceffntion  of  twi¬ 
light.  Alfo  with  the  northern  lights  a  hiding  noife  is 
faid  to  be  heard  in  fome  very  cold  climates:  Gmelin 
fpeaks  of  it  in  the  mufl  pointed  terms,  as  frequent  and 
very  loud  in  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Siberia  ;  and 
other  travellers  have  related  fimilar  fads.” 

4.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  ltrongeft  argument 
for  the  eledrical  origin  of  thefe  meteors  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  courfe,  which  is  conftantly  either  from 
the  north  or  north-weft  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  to¬ 
wards  it  •,  or,  as  our  author  thinks,  nearly  in  the  di- 
redion  of  the  magnetical  meridian.  Such  a  courfe, 
however,  feems  only  to  belong  to  the  very  large  fire¬ 
balls  of  which  we  now  fpeak  ;  the  fmaller  ones,  called 
Falling  Stabs,  being  moved  in  all  diredions  j  “  per¬ 
haps  (fays  the  dudor),  becaufe  they  come  further  within 
the  verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  thereby  expofed 
to  the  adion  of  extraneous  caufes.  That  the  fmaller 
fort  of  meteors,  fuch  as  fhooting  ftars,  are  really  lower 
down  in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very  probable  by 
their  fwifter  apparent  motion  :  perhaps  it  is  this  very 
circumftance  which  occafions  them  to  be  imaller,  the 
eledric  fluid  being  more  divided  in  more  refifling  air. 
But  as  thofe  mailes  of  eledric  matter  which  move 
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Fire.  tvliere  there  is  fcarce  any  refiftance,  fo  generally  affeft 
*“v  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  ideas  which 
have  been  entertained  of  fome  analogy  between  thefe 
two  obfeure  powers  of  nature  feem  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  If  the  foregoing  conjectures  be 
juft,  diftinft  regions  are  allotted  to  the  eleCtrical  pheno¬ 
mena  of  our  atmofphere.  Here  below  we  have  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning,  from  the  unequal  diftribution  ej 
the  eledtric  fluid  among  the  clouds ;  in  the  loftier  re¬ 
gions,  whither  the  clouds  never  reach,  we  have  the 
various  gradations  of  falling  ftars ;  till,  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  corpufcular  atmofphere,  the  fluid  is  put 
into  motion  in  fufficient  maffes  to  hold  a  determined 
courfe,  and  exhibit  the  different  appearances  of  what 
we  call  fire-balls  ;  and  probably  at  a  Hill  greater  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  earth,  the  eledtricity  accumulates  in 
a  lighter  and  lefs  condenfed  form,  to  produce  the  won¬ 
derfully  diverfified  ftreams  and  corufcations  of  the  au¬ 
rora  borealis.” 

The  paper  from  whence  thefe  extradts  are  taken  was 
written  before  Mr  Morgan’s  account  of  the  non-con- 
dudting  power  of  a  perfedl  vacuum  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  meteor  in  queftion,  and  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  afford  a  proof  of  the  theory  of  the  deficiency  of 
electric  fluid  propoftd  by  fome.  Dr  Halley,  fpeaking 
of  the  fire-ball  of  1719,  the  height  of  which  he  calcu¬ 
lated  at  very  little  lefs  than  70  miles,  expreffes  his  fur- 
prife  that  found  fhould  be  propagated  through  a  me¬ 
dium  near  300,000  times  rarer  than  the  common  air, 
and  the  next  thing  to  a  perfedt  vacuum.  Now  it  re¬ 
mains,  and  for  ever  will  remain,  to  be  proved,  that 
Mr  Morgan’s  mod  perfc-Ct  vacuum,  formed  by  boiling 
quickfilver  in  a  tube  ever  fo  long,  contains  a  medium 
more  than  300,000  times  rarer  than  the  common  atmo¬ 
fphere.  From  Mr  Cavallo’s  experiments  it  appears, 
that  when  air  is  only  rarefied  1O06  times,  the  eledtric 
light  is  exceflively  weak  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  the  leaft 
probability  that  in  an  aerial  medium  300,000  times 
rarer  than  the  prefent,  if  indeed  fuch  a  medium  can 
exift,  there  could  be  any  light  made  vifible  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  experiments.  We  fee,  however,  by  the  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  meteors  which  have  occurred  at  prodigious 
heights  in  the  atmofphere,  that  the  eledtric  light  in 
fuch  a  rarefied  atmofphere  is  not  only  vifible,  but  adis 
as  vigorbufly  in  every  refpedt  as  if  it  were  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  This  circumftance  therefore  affords 
a  complete,  demonftration  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Mor¬ 
gan’s  argument,  and  a  diredt  proof  that  the  eledtric 
fluid  pervades  fpace  as  completely  divefled  of  air  as 
the  bed  artificial  vacuum  we  can  make  ;  nay,  where  it 
is  generally  believed  by  mathematicians  that  the  at- 
mofphere  has  ceafed  altogether.  His  other  arguments 
diawn  a  ■priori  are  ftill  more  inconclufive  than  that  we 
have  juft  mentioned.  He  tells  us,  that  if  a  vacuum 
was  a  condudtor,  the  whole  quantity  of  eledtric  matter 
contained  in  the  earth  and  atmofphere  would  be  per¬ 
petually  flving  off  through  the  regions  of  infinite  fpace, 
as  being  furrounded  by  a  boundlefs  condudtor.  But 
even  this  does  not  follow,  though  we  (hould  fuppofe 
thefe  regions  to  be  an  abfolute  vacuity  ;  for  we  know 
that  eledtricity  does  not  fly  to  a  condudling  fubftance 
-merely  becaufe  it  is  a  conductor,  but  becaufe  it  opens 
a  paffage  to  fome  place  whither  it  has  a  tendency  to 
go  though  the  condudtor  was  not  there.  Now,  on 
the  prefent  hypothefis,  as  the  conduftor  would  lead  to 


110  place  to  which  the  eledtric  matter  had  any  previous 
tendency,  we  cannot  affign  any  reafon  why  it  fhould 
acquire  a  tendency  to  fly  off  merely  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  condudtor,  even  though  boundlefs. 
His  other  objedtion  (that,  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  va¬ 
cuum  being  capable  of  condudling  eledtricity,  the  whole 
fpace  in  the  univerfe  would  be  filled  with  eledtric  fluid) 
may  be  admitted  in  its  fulleft  extent,  without  any  de¬ 
triment  whatever  to  fcience  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  allow 
the  eledtric  fluid  to  be  only  a  modification  of  the  light 
of  the  fun,  we  muft  own  that  the  whole  univerfe  is  fil¬ 
led  with  it.  The  meteors  in  queftion  then  will  be  no 
other  than  difeharges  of  eledtricity  from  one  part  ef  the 
celeftial  fpaces  to  another,  fimilar  to  the  difeharges  be¬ 
tween  the  pofitive  and  negative  fide  of  an  eledtrifiej 
bottle  ;  thus  intimating,  that  a  circulation  has  taken 
place  in  the  fluid,  which  the  meteor  at  once  completes, 
and  ruts  an  end  to.  See  METEOROLOGY. 

Befides  thefe  already  juft  mentioned  of  fuch  vaft  mag¬ 
nitude,  there  are  others  much  fmaller  and  nearer  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  rolling  upon  it,  or  falling  upon 
it,  exploding  with  violence,  as  is  the  cafe  with  thofe 
which  appear  in  the  time  of  thunder,  and  frequently 
producing  mifehievous  effedts.  One  of  thefe  is  mention¬ 
ed  by  fome  authors  as  falling  in  a  ferene  evening  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica;  exploding  as  foon  as  it  touched  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  considerable  hole 
in  it.  Another  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Prieftley  as  rolling 
along  the  furface  of  the  fea,  then  rifingand  Striking  the 
top-maft  of  a  man  of  war,  exploding,  and  damaging 
the  (hip.  In  like  manner,  we  hear  of  an  eledtrified 
cloud  at  Java  in  the  Eaft  Indies;  whence,  without  any 
thunder  ftorm,  there  iffued  a  vaft  number  of  fire-balls 
which  did  incredible  mifehief.  This  lalt  phenomenon 
points  out  to  us  the  true  origin  of  balls  of  this  kind, 
viz.  an  exceflive  accumulation  of  eledtricity  in  one  part, 
or  a  violent  tendency  to  circulate,  when  at  the  fame 
time  the  place  where  the  motion  begins  is  at  fo  great 
a  diftance,  or  meets  with  other  obflacies  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  cannot  eafily  get  thither.  Urged  on,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  vehement  pre  ffure  from  behind,  it  is  for¬ 
ced  to  leave  its  place  ;  but  being  equally  unable  to 
difplace  the  great  quantity  of  the  fame  fluid,  which 
has  no  inclination  to  move  the  fame  way  with  itfelf,  it 
is  colledted  into  balls,  which  run  hither  and  thither,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  meet  with  condudlors  capable  of  lead¬ 
ing  them,  into  fome  part  of  the  circle.  This  is  even 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  related  at  the  end  of  Dr 
Prieftley’s  fifth  volume  on  Air.  He  relates,  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  having  charged,  with  a  very  powerful  machine, 
a  jar,  which  had  the  wire  fupporting  the  knob  of  a 
confiderable  length,  and  paffed  through  the  glafs  tube, 
a  globe  of  fire  was  feen  to  iffue  out  of  it.  This  globe 
gradually  afeended  up  the  glafs  tube  till  it  came  to  the 
top  of  the  knob,  where  it  fettled,  turning  fwiftly  on 
its  axis,  and  appearing  like  a  red-hot  iron  ball  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  On  continuing  to  turn 
the  machine,  it  gradually  defeended  into  the  jar;  which 
it  had  no  fooner  done,  than  there  enfued  a  moft  vio¬ 
lent  explofion  and  flafli,  the  jar  being  difeharged  and 
broken  at  the  fame  time.  1  his  experiment,  however, 
is  fingular  in  its  kind  ;  for  neither  the  gentleman  who 
performed  it,  nor  any  other,  has  yet  been  able  to  re¬ 
peat  it.  Single  as  it  is,  however,  we  may  yet  gather 
from  it,  that  a  fire-ball  will  be  the  confequence  of  a 
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Fire.  very  violent  electrification  of  any  fubftance,  provided 
— v— at  the  fame  time  that  the  air  be  in  a  very  non-conduCt- 
ing  date,  .fo  that  the  electricity  may  not  evaporate 
into  it  as  faft  as  it  is  collected  ;  for  this  would  produce 
only  lucid  dreams  and  flafiies,  as  in  the  common  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  Leyden  phial  ;  and  it  is  probably  an 
inattention  to  this  circumltance  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  thunder  dorms,  where 
an  exceflive  accumulation  of  eleCtric  matter  always 
produces  fire-balls,  the  mod  mifchievous  kind  of  light¬ 
ning,  as  is  explained  under  that  article. 

With  regard  to  the  ufes  which  fire-balls  ferve  in  the 
fydem  of  nature,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  the  means 
of  preferving  the  equilibrium  in  the  eleCtric  fluid  in  the 
atmofphere,  which  would  otherwife  produce  the  mod 
dreadful  tempeds.  As  there  mud  be  a  conflant  current  of 
eleCtric  matter  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  and  from  the  poles  to  the  equa¬ 
tor,  through  the  atmofphere,  the  great  meteors  ferve 
for  keeping  up  the  equilibrium  in  this  great  atmofphe- 
rical  current,  while  the  fmaller  ones  anfwer  a  like  pur- 
pofe  in  the  general  mafs  of  eleCtric  matter  difperfed 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  are  feen  to 
move  in  all  directions,  as  the  equilibrium  happens  to 
require  them  in  different  parts.  With  regard  to  thofe 
which  are  obferved  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth, 
or  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  itfelf,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  anfwer  purpofes  of  a  fimilar  kind  in  thefe 
lower  regions  ;  for  as  fire-balls  in  general  are  produced 
by  a  great  excefs  of  eleCtricity  in  one  place,  there  mud 
of  courfe  be  an  equal  deficiency  in  another  ;  and  to 
redore  the  equilibrium,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to 
prevent  a  dangerous  commotion  from  taking  place 
throughout  the  whole  mafs  of  eleCtric  fluid,  the  fire¬ 
ball  breaks  forth,  and  either  puts  a  flop  at  once  to  the 
difturbance  by  an  explofion,  or  by  a  filent  and  invifible 
evaporation.  From  fome  accounts  indeed  it  would 
feem  that  even  the  large  celeftial  meteors  detached 
part  of  their  fubfiance  to  accomplifli  this  purpofe ; 
though,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  it  would  feem 
more  probable  that  they  operated  by  eleCtrifying  the 
atmofphere,  or  fetting  the  fluid  contained  in  it  in  mo¬ 
tion,  fo  as  to  produce  fmall  fire-balls  of  itfelf,  rather 
than  by  detaching  any  part  of  their  own  bodies  to  fuch 
a  diftance.  Dr  Blagden,  in  the  paper  above  quoted, 
gives  an  account  of  an  appearance  of  this  kind.  It  was 
defcribed  in  a  letter  to  Sir  .Tofeph  Banks  from  the 
Abb£  Mann,  diredor  of  the  academy  at  BrufTels.  “  It 
happened  (fays  the  Abbe)  at  Mariekercke,  a  fmall  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  coafl,  about  half  a  mile  wed  of  Oflend. 
The  curate  of  the  village  was  fitting  in  the  dulk  of 
the  evening  with  a  friend,  when  a  fudden  light  fur- 
prifed  them,  and  immediately  after,  a  fmall  ball  of 
light-coloured  flame  came  through  a  broken  pane  of 
glafs,  eroded  the  room  where  they  were  fitting,  and 
fixed  itfelf  on  the  chink  of  a  door  oppofite  to  the  win¬ 
dow  where  it  entered,  and  there  died  gradually  away. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  phofphoric  light  carried 
along  by  the  current  of  air.  The  curate  and  his  friend, 
greatly  furprifed  at  what  they  faw,  apprehended  fire  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  but  going  out,  found  that  the  fire 
which  had  come  in  through  the  window  had  been  detach¬ 
ed  from  a  large  meteor  in  its  paffage.” 

FlRE-Cocts.  Churchwardens  in  London  and  witb- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


in  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks  at  proper  Fire, 
diftances  in  ftreets,  and  keep  a  large  engine  and  hand- 
engine  for  extinguifliing  fire,  under  the  penalty  of  iol. 
flat.  6  Ann.  c.  31. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  in  London  or  Well- 
minfler,  the  cunftables  and  beadles  of  parilhes  fliall  re¬ 
pair  to  the  place  with  their  ftaves,  and  aflill  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  it,  and  caufe  the  people  to  work  for  that 
end,  &c. 

FlRE-Engine.  See  STEAM- Engine. 

FlRE-F/air ,  in  Ichthyology.  See  Raja,  Ichthyo¬ 
logy  Index. 

FlRE-F/ies,  a  fpecies  of  flies  common  in  Guiana,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  The  largeft  is  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  having  a  very  large  head  connefted 
with  the  body  by  a  joint  of  a  particular  flrufture,  with 
which  at  fome  times  it  makes  a  loud  knock,  particular¬ 
ly  when  laid  on  its  back.  The  fly  lias  two  feelers  or 
horns,  two  wings,  and  fix  legs.  Under  its  belly  is  a 
circular  patch,  which,  in  the  dark,  fliines  like  a  candle; 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  head  near  the  eyes  is  a  promi¬ 
nent,  globular,  luminous  body,  in  fize  about  one-third 
larger  than  a  rouftard  feed.  Each  of  thefe  bodies  is  like 
a  living  flar,  emitting  a  bright,  and  not  fmall,  light  ; 
fince  two  or  three  of  thefe  animals,  put  into  a  glafs 
veffel,  afford  fufficient  light  to  read  without  difficulty, 
it  placed  clofe  to  the  book.  When  the  fly  is  dead, 
thefe  bodies  will  Id  ill  afford  confiderable  light,  though 
it  is  lefs  vivid  than  before;  and  if  bruifed,  and  rubbed 
over  the  bands  or  face,  they  become  luminous  in 
the  dark,  like  a  board  fmeared  over  with  phofpho- 
rus.  They  have  a  reddifli  brown  or  chefnut  colour  ; 
and  live  in  rotten  trees  in  the  day,  but  are  always  abroad 
in  the  night.  The  other  kind  is  not  more  than  half  as 
large  as  the  former  :  their  light  proceeds  from  under 
their  wings,  and  is  feen  only  when  they  are  elevated, 
like  fparks  of  fire  appearing  or  difappearing  at  every 
fecond.  Of  thefe  the  air  is  full  in  the  night,  though 
they  are  never  feen  in  the  day.  They  are  common  not 
only  in  the  fouthern  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  during  the  fummer. 

FlRE-Lock,  or  Fu/tl,  a  fmall  gun  which  fires  with  a 
flint.  It  is  diflinguilhed  from  the  old  mufket,  or  match¬ 
lock,  which  was  fired  with  a  match.  The  firelock  is 
now  in  common  ufe  in  the  European  armies. 

Fire-Philofophers ,  or  pliilofophi  per  ignem,  a  fanatical 
feft  of  philofophers  who  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  1 6th  century,  and  made  a  figure  in  almoft  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  diftinguifliing  tenet  from 
which  they  derived  this  appellation  was,  that  the  inti¬ 
mate  effences  of  natural  things  were  only  to  be  known 
by  the  trying  efforts  of  fire,  directed  in  a  chemical 
procefs.  They  were  alfo  called  Theofophijls ,  from 
their  declaring  againft  human  reafon  as  a  dangerous 
and  deceitful  guide,  and  reprefenting  a  divine  and  fu- 
pernatural  illumination  as  the  only  means  of  arriving 
at  truth  ;  they  were  likewife  denominated  Paracelfijlt , 
from  the  name  of  Paracelfus,  the  eminent  phyfician  and 
chemilt,  who  was  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  this 
extraordinary  feft.  It  was  patronized  in  England  by 
Robert  Flood  or  I'ludd,  who  endeavoured  to  illuftrate 
the  philofophy  of  Paracelfus  in  a  great  number  of  trea¬ 
ties  :  in  France  it  was  zealoufly  propagated  by  Ili- 
vier ;  in  Denmark,  by  Severinus;  in  Germany,  by 
Kunrath,  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Drefden  ;  and  in 
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other  countries  by  warm  and  fuccefsful  votaries,  who 
affumed  a  ftriking  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  no  other  end  than  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  reft  oration  of  peace 
and  concord  in  a  divided  church  :  accordingly  they 
were  joined  by  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  their  piety, 
and  diftinguithed  by  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
true  religion.  One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  was 
Daniel  Hoffman,  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity 
of  Helmftadt,  who,  availing  himfelf  of  fome  unguarded 
paffages  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  extravagantly  main¬ 
tained,  that  philofophy  Was  the  mortal  enemy  of  reli- 
oion  5  that  truth  was  divifible  into  two  branches,  the 
philofophical  and  theological  •,  and  that  what  was  true 
in  philofophy  was  falfe  in  theology.  Hoffman  was 
afterwards  obliged,  by  the  interpofition  of  Henry  Juli¬ 
us,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  to  retraft  his  inve&ives  againft 
philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  moft  open  man¬ 
ner  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy  with 
true  and  genuine  theology. 

FlRE-P  laces  are  contrivances  for  communicating  heat 
to  rooms,  and  alfo  for  anfwering  various  purpofes  of 
art  and  manufacture.  See  Chimney ,  Furnace,  and 
Stove. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin,  having  recounted  the 
inconveniences  and  advantages  of  fire-places  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  propofes  a  new  contrivance  for  this  purpofe, 
called  the  Penvfyhania  fire-place.  1.  This  machine 
confifts  of  a  bottom-plate,  or  hearth-piece,  fig.  I. 
Plate  CCXVII-  with  a  riling  moulding  before  for  a 
fender,  two  perforated  ears  F,  G,  for  receiving  two 
fcrew-rods ;  a  long  air-hole  a  a,  through  which  the 
outward  air  paffes  into  an  air-box  j  and  three  fmoke- 
holes,  reprefented  by  dark  fquares  in  BC,  through 
which  the  frr.uke  defcends  and  paffes  away  5  befides, 
double  ledges  for  receiving  between  them  the  lower 
edges  of  the  other  plates.  2.  A  back-plate  without 
holes,  and  furniftied  with  a  pair  of  ledges  to  receive, 
3.  The  two  fide-plates,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of 
ledges  to  receive  the  fide  edges  of  the  front  plate,  with 
a  (houlder  on  which  it  rtfts  ;  two  pair  of  ledges  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fide  edges  of  the  two  middle  plates  which 
form  the  air-box,  and  an  oblong  air-hole  near  the  top, 
through  which  the  air  warmed  in  the  box  is  difcharged 
into  the  room,  and  a  wing  or  bracket  as  H,  and  a  fmall 
hole  as  R,  for  the  axis  of  the  regifter  to  turn  in.  See 
fig.  2.  which  reprefents  one  of  thefe  plates.  4.  An  air- 
box,  compofed  of  the  two  middle  plates  DE  and  FG, 
fig.  3.  and  4.  The  firft  has  five  thin  ledges  or  parti¬ 
tions  caff  on  it,  the  edges  of  which  are  received  into 
fo  many  pair  of  ledges  call  in  the  other  :  the  tops  of 
all  the  cavities  formed  by  thefe  thin  deep  ledges  are  alfo 
covered  by  a  ledge  of  the  fame  form  and  depth  caft  with 
them  ;  fo  that  when  the  plates  are  put  together,  and 
the  joints  luted,  there  is  no  communication  between 
the  air-box  and  the  Imoke.  In  the  winding  paffages 
of  this  box,  frefn  air  is  warmed  as  it  paffes  into  the 
room.  5.  A  front  plate,  which  is  arched  on  the  under 
fide,  and  ornamented  with  foliages,  &c.  6.  A  top 

plate  with  a  pair  of  ears,  MN,  (fig.  5.)  anfwerable  to 
th  fe  in  the  bottom  plate,  and  perforated  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  It  has  alfo  a  pair  of  ledges  running  round 
the  under  fide  to  receive  the  top  edges  of  the  front, 
back,  and  fide  plates.  The  air-box  does  not  reach  up 
to  the  top  plate  by  inches. 


All  theie  plates  are  of  caft  iron  ;  and  when  they  are  Rrs. 

all  in  their  proper  places,  they  are  bound  firmly  toge-  - 

ther  by  a  pair  ot  ftender  rods  of  wrought  iron  with 
fcrews,  and  the  machine  appears  as  in  fig.  5.  There 
are  alfo  two  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron,  viz.  7.  The 
(butter  which  is  of  fuel)  a  length  and  breadth  as  to 
clofe  well  the  opening  of  the  fire-place,  and  ferving  to 
blow  up  the  fire,  and  to  fecure  it  in  the  night.  It  is 
raifed  or  depreffed  by  means  of  two  brafs  knobs,  and 
Aides  into  a  groove  left  between  the  foremoft  ledge  of 
the  fide  plates  and  the  face  of  the  front  plate.  8.  The 
regifter,  which  is  placed  between  the  back  plate  and 
air-box,  and  furnilbed  with  a  key  ;  fo  that  it  may  be 
turned  on  its  axis,  and  made  to  lie  in  any  pofition  be¬ 
tween  level  and  upright.  The  operation  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  method  of  fixing  it,  may  be  underftood 
by  obferving  the  profile  of  the  chimney  and  fire-places 
in  fig.  6.  M  is  the  mantle-piece  or  breall  of  the 
chimney  ;  C  the  funnel  ;  B  the  falfe  back,  made  of 
brick  work  in  the  chimney,  four  inches  or  more  from 
the  true  back,  from  the  top  of  which  a  doling  is  to 
be  made  over  to  the  bread  of  the  chimney,  that  no  air 
may  pafs  into  the  chimney  except  that  which  goes 
under  the  failt  back,  and  up  behind  it :  E  the  true  back 
of  the  chimney  ;  T  the  top  of  the  fire-place  ;  F  the 
front  of  it  j  A  the  place  where  the  fire  is  made  ;  D 
the  air-box  5  K  the  hole  in  the  fide  plate,  through  which 
the  warmed  air  is  difcharged  out  of  the  air-box  into, 
the  room  y  H  the  hollow,  formed  by  removing  fome 
bricks  from  the  hearth  under  the  bottom  plate  filled 
with  fre(h  air,  entering  at  the  paffage  1,  and  amend¬ 
ing  into  the  air-box  through  the  air-hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  plate  near  G ,  the  partition  in  the  hollow,  defign- 
ed  to  keep  the  air  and  fmoke  apart  •,  P  the  paffage  un¬ 
der  the  falfe  back,  and  part  of  the  hearth,  for  the 
fmoke  ;  and  the  arrows  in  the  figure  (how  the  courfe 
of  the  fmoke.  The  fire  being  made  at  A ,  the  flame 
and  fmoke  will  afeend,  ftrike  the  top  T,  and  give  it 
a  confiderable  heat  ;  the  fmoke  will  turn  over  the  air- 
box,  and  defeend  between  it  and  the  back  plate  to  the 
holes  near  G  in  the  bottom  plate,  heating  in  its  paf¬ 
fage  ail  the  plates  of  the  machine  ;  it  will  then  proceed 
under  and  behind  the  falfe  back,  and  rife  into  the 
.chimney.  The  air  of  the  room  contiguous  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  plates,  and  warmed  by  them,  becomes  fpecifical- 
ly  lighter  than  the  other  air  in  the  room,  and  is  oblig¬ 
ed  to  rife  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  clofure  over 
the  fire-place  from  going  up  the  chimney,  is  forced 
out  into  the  room,  and  rifing  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
the  ceiling,  is  again  driven  down  gradually  by  the 
fttam  of  newly-warmed  air  that  follows  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  room  becomes  in  a  little  time  equally  warmed. 

The  air  alfo,  warmed  under  the  bottom  plate  and  in 
the  air-box,  rifes  and  comes  out  of  the  holes  in  the 
fide  plates,  thus  warmin  and  continually  changing 
the  air  of  the  room.  In  the  clofing  of  the  chimney, 
a  fquare  opening  for  a  trap  door  (hould  be  left  for 
the  fweeper  to  go  up  :  the.  door  may  be  made  of  (late  or 
tin,  and  fo  placed,  that  by  turning  up  againft  the  back 
of  the  chimney  when  open,  it  clofts  the  vacancy  be¬ 
hind  the  falfe  back,  and  (boots  the  foot  that  falls  in 
fweeping  out  upon  the  hearth.  It  will  alfo  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  a  fmall  hole,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
fquare,  cut  near  the  ceiling  through  into  the  funnel, 
and  provided  with  a  (butter  j  by  occafionally  opening 

which, , 
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which,  the  heated  air  of  the  room  and  fmoke  of  tobac¬ 
co,  &c.  may  be  carried  off  without  incommoding  the 
company.  For  a  farther  account  of  the  manner  of 
ufing  this  fire-place,  the  advantages  attending  it,  an- 
fwers  to  objections,  and  directions  to  the  bricklayer  in 
fixing  it,  the  curious  reader  may  confult  Franklin’s  Let¬ 
ters  and  Papers  on  Philofophical  SubjeCts,  p.  284 — 
318.  edit.  1769. 

FlRE-P^ts,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  earthen  pots, 
into  which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and  over  that 
powder  enough  till  the  grenade  is  covered  ;  then  the 
pot  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  two 
pieces  of  match  acrofs  lighted  :  this  pot  being  thrown 
by  a  handle  of  matches  where  it  is  defigned,  it  breaks 
and  fires  the  powder,  and  burns  all  that  is  near  it, 
and  'like  wife  fires  the  powder  in  the  grenade,  which 
ought  to  have  no  fufe,  to  the  end  its  operations  may 
be  the  quicker. 

FIRE  Reeds.  See  the  next  article,  Note  (c). 

Fire  Ship,  an  old  veffel  filled  with  combuftible  ma¬ 
terials,  and  fitted  with  grappling  irons  to  hook,  and 
fet  fire  to,  the  enemies  fliips  in  battle,  &c. 

As  there  is  nothing  particular  in  the  conftruCtion  of 
this  (hip,  except  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fire  is  in- 
flantly  conveyed  from  one  part  to  another,  and  from 
thence  to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  defcribe 
the  fire-room,  where  tlwfe  combuliibles  are  enclofed, 
together  with  the  inftrumcnts  neceffary  to  grapple  the 
fhip  intended  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  fire-room  is  built  between  decks,  and  limited  on 
the  after  part  by  a  buik-head,  L ,  behind  the  main- 
maft,  from  which  it  extends  quite  forward,  as  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  CCXVII.  The  train  enclofed  in  this 
apartment  is  contained  in  a  variety  of  wooden  troughs, 
D,  G,  which  interfeCt  each  other  in  different  parts  of 


the  fhip’s  length  ;  being  fupported  at  proper  diftances  Fire, 
by  crofs  pieces  and  ftanchions.  On  each  fide  of  the  ■ v  1  ‘ 

(hip  are  fix  or  feven  ports,  H,  about  18  inches  broad 
and  15  inches  high  ;  and  having  their  lids  to  open 
downward,  contrary  to  the  ufual  method. 

Againft  every  port  is  placed  an  iron  chamber  (a) 
which,  at  the  time  of  firing  the  (hip,  blows  out  the 
port-lid,  and  opens  a  paffage  for  the  flame.  Immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  main  and  fore  ffirouds  is  fixed  a  wood¬ 
en  funnel  M ;  whofe  lower  end  communicates  with  a 
fire-barrel  (b),  by  which  the  flame  palling  through 
the  funnel  is  conduced  to  the  (hrouds.  Between  the 
funnels,  which  are  likewife  called  fire  trunks,  are  two  Falconer's 
fcuttles,  or  fmall  holes,  in  the  upper  deck,  ferving  alfo  Marine 
to  let  out  the  flames.  Both  funnels  mull  be  flopped  DiRionary.. 
with  plugs,  and  have  failcloth  or  canvas  nailed  clofe 
over  them,  to  prevent  any  accident  happening  from 
above  to  the  combuftibles  laid  below. 

1  he  ports,  funnels,  and  fcuttles,  not  only  commu¬ 
nicate  the  flames  to  the  outfide  and  upper  works  of 
the  (hip  and  her  rigging;  but  likewife  open  a  paffage 
for  the  inward  air,  confined  in  the  fire-room,  which  is 
thereby  expandtd  fo  as  to  force  impetuoufly  through 
thefe  outlets,  and  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  decks, 
which  mud  of  neceffity  happen  from  fuch  a  fudden 
and  violent  rarefaCtion  of  the  air  as  will  then  be  produ¬ 
ced. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bulk-head  behind  is  cut  a  hole, 

L,  of  fufficient  fize  to  admit  a  trough  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  as  the  others.  A  leading  trough,  LI,  whofe 
foremofl  end  communicates  with  another  trough  with¬ 
in  the  fire-room,  is  laid  clofe  to  this  opening,  from 
whence  it  extends  obliquely  to  a  fally-port,  I,  cut 
through  the  (hip’s  fide.  The  decks  and  troughs  are 
well  covered  with  melted  rofin.  At  the  time  o  the 
4  M  2  firing 


(a)  The  iron  chambers  are  10  inches  long  and  3.5  in  diameter.  They  are  breeched  againft  a  piece  of 
wood  fixed  acrofs  the  ports,  and  let  into  another  a  little  higher.  When  loaded,  they  are  almoft  filled  with 
corn-powder,  and  have  a  wooden  tompion  well  driven  into  their  muzzles.  They  are  primed  with  a  fmall  piece 
of  quick-match  thruft  through  their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  part  of  it  hanging  out.  When  the  ports 
are  blown  open  by  means  of  the  iron  chambers,  the  port-lids  either  fall  downwards  or  are  carried  away  by  the 
explofion. 

(b)  The  fire-barrels  ought  to  be  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  moft  fuitable  to  contain  the  reeds  with  which  they  are 
filled,  and  more  convenient  for  flowing  them  between  the  troughs  in  the  fire-room.  Their  infide  chambers  ffiould 
not  be  lefs  than  21  inches,  and  30  inches  is  fufficient  for  their  length.  The  bottom  parts  are  firft  well  ftored 
with  ffiort  double-dipped  reeds  placed  upright  ;  and  the  remaining  vacancy  is  filled  with  fire-barrel  compofition 
well  mixed  and  melted,  and  then  poured  over  them.  The  compofition  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  mafs  of  fulphur, 
pitch,  tar,  and  tallow. 

There  are  five  holes,  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  formed  in  the  top  of  the 
compoGtion  while  it  is  yet  warm  ;  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  at  equal  diftances  round  the  fides 
of  the  barrel.  When  the  compofition  is  cold  and  hard,  the  barrel  is  primed  by  filling  thefe  holes  with  fufe 
compofition,  which  is  firmly  driven  into  them,  fo  as  to  leave  a  little  vacancy  at  the  top  to  admit  a  ftrand  of  quick 
match  twice  doubled.  The  centre  hole  contains  two  ftrands  at  their  whole  length,  and  every  ftrand  muft  be 
driven  home  with  mealed  powder.  The  loofe  ends  of  the  quick  match  being  then  laid  within  the  barrel,  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  dipped  curtain,  faftened  on  with  a  hoop  that  flips  over  the  head  of  the  barrel,  to  which 
it  i«  nailed. 

The  barrels  ffiould  be  made  very  ftrong,  not  only  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  compofition  before  firing,  when 
they  are  moved  or  carried  from  place  to  place,  but  to  keep  them  together  whilft  burning  :  for  if  the  (laves  are 
too  light  and  thin,  fo  as  to  burn  very  foon,  the  remaining  compofition  will  tumble  out  and  be  diffipated,  and  the 
intention  of  the  barrels,  to  carry  the  flame  aloft,  will  accordingly  be  fruftrated. 

The  curtain  is  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  nearly  a  yard  in  breadth  and  length,  thickened  with  melted  coropoft- 
tion,  and  covered  with  faw-duft  on  both  fides. 
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Fire.  firing  either  of  the  leading  troughs,  the  flame  is  imme- 
*~\~l  1  '  diately  conveyed  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  (hip,  where¬ 
by  both  tides  burn  together. 

The  fpaces  N,  0,  behind  the  fire-room,  reprefent  the 
cabins  of  the  lieutenant  and  matter,  one  of  which  is  on 
the  ftarboard,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  fide.  The 
captain’s  cabin,  which  is  feparated  from  thefe  by  a  bulk¬ 
head,  is  exhibited  alfo  by  P. 

Four  of  the  eight  fire-barrels  are  placed  under  the 
four  fire-trunks  ;  and  the  other  four  between  them, 
two  on  each  fide  the  fire-fcuttles,  where  they  are  fe- 
curely  cleated  to  the  deck.  The  longed  reeds  (c)  are 
put  into  the  fore  and  aft  trough,  and  tied  down  :  the 
Ihorteft  reeds  are  laid  in  the  troughs  athwart,  and  tied 
down  alfo.  The  bavins  (d),  dipped  at  one  end,  are 
tied  fall  to  the  troughs  over  the  reeds,  and  the  curtains 
are  nailed  up  to  the  beams,  in  equal  quantities,  on  each 
fide  of  the  fire-room. 

The  remainder  of  the  reeds  are  placed  in  a  pofition 
nearly  upright,  at  all  the  angles  of  every  fquare  in  the 
fire-room,  and  there  tied  down.  If  any  reeds  are  left, 
they  are  to  be  put  round  the  fire-barrels,  and  other  va¬ 
cant  places,  and  there  tied  fall. 

Inltruflions  to  Prime. 

Take  up  all  your  reeds,  one  after  another,  and 
firew  a  little  compofition  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
troughs  under  the  reeds,  and  then  tie  them  gently  down 
again  :  next  firew  compofition  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  reeds  throughout  the  fire-room  ;  and  upon  the  faid 
compofition  lay  double  quick  match  upon  all  the 
reeds,  in  all  the  troughs  :  the  remainder  of  the  com¬ 
pofition  firew  over  all  the  fire-room,  and  then  lay  your 
bavins  loofe. 

Call  off  all  the  covers  of  the  fire-barrels,  and  hang 
the  quick  match  loofe  over  their  fides,  and  place  lead¬ 
ers  of  quick  match  from  the  reeds  into  the  barrels,  and 
from  thence  into  the  vent  of  the  chambers,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  certain  of  their  blowing  open  the 
ports,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  barrels.  Two  troughs  of 
communication  from  each  door  of  the  fire-room  to  the 
Tally  ports,  muft  be  laid  with  a  firong  leader  of  quick- 
match,  four  or  five  times  double  ;  alfo  a  crofs-piece  to 
go  from  the  fally-port,  when  the  (hip  is  fired,  to  the 
communication  trough,  laid  with  leaders  of  quick- 
match,  that  the  fire  may  be  communicated  in  both  fides 
at  once. 

What  quick-match  is  left  place  fo  that  the  fire  may 
be  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  room  at  once, 
efpecially  about  the  ports  and  fire  barrels,  and  fee  that 
the  chambers  are  well  and  frefh  primed.  [N.  B.  The 


port-fire  ufed  for  firing  the  fhip,  burns  about  12  minutes. 
Great  care  muft  be  taken  to  have  no  powder  on  board  ^ 
when  the  Chip  is  fired.] 

The  fheer  hooks  (reprefented  by  A)  are  fitted  fo 
as  to  faften  on  the  yard-arms  of  the  fire-fliip,  where 
they  hook  the  enemy’s  rigging.  The  fire-grapplings 
(B)  are  either  fixed  on  the  yard-arms,  or  thrown  by 
hand,  having  a  chain  to  confine  the  (hips  together,  or 
faften  thofe  inftruments  wherever  neceffary. 

When  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  difplays  the 
fignal  to  prepare  for  adlion,  the  fire-lhips  fix  their  fheer 
hooks,  and  difpofe  their  grapplings  in  readinefs.  The 
battle  being  begun,  they  proceed  immediately  to  prime, 
and  prepare  their  fire-works.  When  they  are  ready 
for  grappling,  they  inform  the  admiral  thereof  by  a 
particular  fignal. 

To  avoid  being  difabled  by  the  enemy’s  cannon  dur¬ 
ing  a  general  engagement,  the  fire-fhips  continue  fuf- 
ficiently  diftant  from  their  line  of  battle,  either  to  wind¬ 
ward  or  to  leeward. 

They  cautioufly  fhun  the  openings  or  intervals  of 
the  line,  where  they  would  be  dire&ly  expofed  to  the 
enemy’s  fire,  from  which  they  are  covered  by  lying  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  their  own  {hips.  They  are  atten¬ 
tively  to  obferve  the  fignals  of  the  admiral  or  his  fie- 
conds,  in  order  to  put  their  defigns  immediately  in  exe¬ 
cution. 

Although  no  fhip  of  the  line  fhould  be  previoufiy 
appointed  to  protefl  any  fire  fhip,  except  a  few  of  the 
fmaileft  particularly  deftined  to  this  fervice,  yet  the  fhip 
before  whom  file  paffes  in  order  to  approach  the  ene¬ 
my,  fhould  efcort  her  thither,  and  alfift  her  with  an 
armed  boat,  or  whatever  fuccour  may  be  neceffary  in 
her  fituation.. 

The  captain  of  the  fire-fliip  fhould  bimfelf  be  parti¬ 
cularly  attentive  that  the  above  inftru&ions  are  punc¬ 
tually  executed,  and  that  the  yards  may  be  fo  braced, 
when  he  falls  alongfide  of  the  fhip  intended  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  that  the  lheer-hooks  and  grapplings  fattened 
to  the  yard-arms,  &c.  may  effedtually  hook  the  enemy. 
He  is  expefted  to  be  the  laft  perfon  who  quits  the  vef- 
fel  ;  and  being  furnithed  with  every  neceffary  affiftance 
and  fupport,  his  reputation  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprife. 

Lambent  FlRES,  as  the  ftiining  of  meat  at  certain 
feafons,  the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea,  of  infedls,  vapours, 
&c.  See  Light,  Chemistry  Index.;  FlRE-F/ies,  En¬ 
tomology  Index  ;  GLOW-Worm,  &c. 

Port-FlRE.  See  PoRT-Fire. 

Spur-FlRE.  See  SPUR-Fire. 

FlRE-Worhs,  are  preparations  made  of  gunpowder, 

fulphur. 


..  j  ]  T(Je  re.eds  are  ™ade  uPJ,n  fma11  bundles  of  about  a  foot  in  circumference,  cut  even  at  both  ends,  and 
tied  together  m  two  places.  I  hey  are  diftinguilhed  into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  long  and  fliort  •,  the  former  of 

C1  3/e  f?Ur'  fe^’  3nd  j.ne  Iatter  two  feet  five  inches  in  length.  One  part  of  them  are  iingly  dipped,  i.  e.  at 
Wn  nr  •  W  ^  at  b?th  ends  'n  3  kettle  of  melted  compofition.  After  being  immerfed  about 

a  tanned  hfde.  preparatl0n’  and  then  drained.  are  fprinkled  over  with  pulverized  fulphur  upon 

(D)  The  bavins  are  made  of  birch,  heath,  or  other  brulh-wood,  which  Is  tough  and  readily  kindled.  They 

toee'ther  with°fmall  )enStb’  3nd  bave  a11  their  bulh-ends  lying  one  way,  the  other  ends  being  tied 

confined  bv  the^Sd  t  ^’  1  ^  1 are  d,PPed  m  compofition  at  the  bull, -ends,  whofe  branches  are  afterwards. 

fiercely  aL het P™/"  ^  breakinS  °ff  b?  movinS  about :  3"d  alfo  to  n»ke  them  burn  more 

fiercely.  Alter  beine  dipped  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reeds,  they  alfo  are  fprinkled  with  fulphur. 


Fire. 

— Y— 
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Firing. 
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this  method  is,  that 
kept  up.  There  are 
firing  ;  viz.  (landing, 
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fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  and  combuftible  ingre¬ 
dients,  ufed  on  occafion  of  public  rejoicings  and  other 
J  folemnities. 

The  invention  of  fire-works  is  by  M.  Mahudel  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Florentines  and  people  of  Sienna  ;  who 
found  out  likewife  the  method  of  adding  decorations 
to  them  of  (latues,  with  fire  iffuing  from  their  eyes  and 
mouths. 

The  art  of  preparing  and  managing  thefe  is  called 
pyrotechny.  See  Pyrotechny. 

FIRING,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  the  difcharge 
of  the  fire-arms  ;  and  its  object  is  to  do  the  utmoft  ex¬ 
ecution  to  the  enemy. 

The  method  of  firing  by  platoons  is  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  Guflavus  Adolphus,  and  firft  ufed 
about  the  year  1618  ;  the  reafon  commonly  given  for 
a  conftant  fire  may  be  always 
three  different  ways  of  platoon 
advancing,  and  retreating.  But 
previous  to  evtrv  kind  of  firing,  each  regiment  or  bat¬ 
talion  muft  be  told  off  in  grand  divifions,  fubdivifions, 
and  platoons,  exclufively  of  the  grenadiers,  which  form 
two  fubdivifions  or  four  platoons  of  themfclves.  In 
firing  (landing,  either  by  divifions  or  platoons,  the  firft 
fire  is  from  the  divifion  or  platoon  on  the  right  ;  the 
fecond  fire  from  the  left  ;  the  third  from  the  right 
again  ;  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  firing  comes  to 
the  centre  platoon,  which  is  generally  calied  the  colour 
platoon,  and  does  not  fire,  remaining  as  a  referve  for 
the  colours.  Firing  advancing  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  this  addition,  that  before  either  divifion 
or  platoon  fires,  it  advances  three  paces  forward.  Fir¬ 
ing  retreating  varies  from  either  of  the  former  me¬ 
thods;  for  before  either  divifion  or  platoon  fires,  if 
they  are  marching  from  the  enemy,  it  mud  go  to 
the  right  about,  and  after  firing,  to  the  left  about 
again,  and  continue  the  retreat  as  flow  and  orderly  as 
poflible. 

In  hedge  firing  the  men  are  drawn  up  two  deep,  and 
in  that  order  both  ranks  are  to  fire  (landing.  Oblique 
firing  is  either  to  the  right  and  left,  or  from  the  right 
and  left  to  the  centre,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  objeft.  The  Pruflians  have  a  particular  contri¬ 
vance  for  this  purpofe  ;  if  they  are  to  level  to  the 
right,  the  rear  ranks  of  every  platoon  make  two  quick 
but  fmall  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each  fol- 
dier  turns  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  vice  verfa .  Pa¬ 
rapet  firing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  parapet  over 
which  the  men  are  to  fire,  and  alfo  upon  that  of  the 
attack  made  to  poffefs  it.  This  method  of  firing  is 
fometimes  performed  by  (ingle  ranks  llepping  on  the 
banquette  and  firing  ;  each  men  inflantly  handing  his 
arms  to  the  centre  rank  of  the  fame  file,  and  taking 
his  back  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  the  centre  rank  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  the  rear  to  load,  and  forwarding  the  arms 
of  the  rear  to  the  front  rank  ;  by  which  means  the 
front  rank  men  can  fire  fix  or  (even  rounds  in  a  minute 
with  exaiflnefs.  Parapet  firing  may  alfo  be  executed 
two  deep,  when  the  banquette  is  three  feet  broad,  or  in 
field  works  where  no  banquettes  are  made.  Square 
firing  is  performed  by  a  regiment  or  body  of  men 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  fquare,  in  which  cafe  each  front 
is  generally  divided  into  four  divifions  or  firings,  and 
the  flanks  of  the  fquare,  being  the  weakeft  part,  are 
covered  by  four  platoons  of  grenadiers.  The  firft  fire 
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from  the  right  divifion  of  each  face;  the  fecond 
from  the  left  divifion  of  each  face,  & c.  and  the  grena¬ 
diers  make  the  lad  fire.  Street  firing  is  pradlifed  in 
two  ways  ;  either  by  making  the  divifion  or  platoon 
that  has  fired  to  wheel  by  half-rank  to  the  right  and 
left  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  to  march  in  that 
order  by  half  divifions  down  the  flanks  on  each  fide  of 
the  column,  and  to  draw  up  in  the  rear,  and  go  on 
with  their  priming  and  loading  ;  or,  to  make  the  divi¬ 
fion  or  platoon,  after  firing,  to  face  to  the  right  and 
left  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  one  half  rank  to 
follow  the  other ;  and  in  that  order  to  march  in  one 
centre  file  down  on  each  fide  of  the  column  into  the 
rear,  and  there  draw  up  as  before. 

FIRING  Iron ,  in  Farriery,  an  inftrument  not  unlike 
the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  which  being  made  red  hot  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  horfe’s  hams,  or  other  places  (landing  in 
need  of  it,  as  in  preternatural  fwellings,  farcy,  knots, 
&c.  in  order  to  difeufs  them.. 

FIRKIN,  an  Engli(h  meafure  of  capacity  for  things 
liquid,  being  the  fourth  part  of  the  barrel :  it  contains 
eight  gallons  of  ale,  foap,  or  herrings ;  and  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  beer. 

F1RLOT,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland.  The 
oat  firlot  contains  2i4th  pints  of  that  country  ;  the 
wheat  firlot  contains  about  221 1  cubical  inches  ;  and 
the  barley  firlot,  31  (landard  pints.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Scotch  wheat  firlot  exceeds  the  Englifh  bulhel 
by  33  cubical  inches. 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  the 
eighth  heaven  or  fphere  ;  heing  that  wherein  the  fixed 
liars  were  fuppofed  to  be  placed.  It  is  called  the 
eighth,  with  refpeft  to  the  feven  heavens  or  fpheres  of 
the  planets  which  it  furrounds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  motions  ;  a  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion,  given  it  by  the  primum  mobile ,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  another  oppofite 
motion  from  weft  to  eaft;  which  laft  it  finifhes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tycho,  in  25,412  years  ;  according  to  Ptolemy, 
in  36,000  ;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  258,000  ; 
in  which  time  the  fixed  ftars  return  to  the  fame  precife 
points  wherein  they  were  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  is  commonly  called  Plato’s  year,  or  the  great 
year. 

In  various  places  of  Scripture  the  word  Jirmament  is 
ufed  for  the  middle  region  of  the  air.  Many  of  the 
ancients  allowed,  with  the  moderns,  that  the  firma¬ 
ment  is  a  fluid  matter  ;  though  they,  who  give  it  the 
denomination  of  Jirmament ,  muft  have  taken  it  tor  a 
folid  one. 

FIRMAN,  is  a  paffport  or  permit  granted  by  the 
Great  Mogul  to  foreign  veffels,  to  trade  within  the 
territories  of  his  jurifditflion. 

FIRMICUS  Maternus,  Julius,  an  ecclefiaftical 
writer,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centu¬ 
ry.  Nothing  is  known  with  cei  tainty  relpedling  his 
country,  proleffion,  or  character,  as  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  writings  of  ancknt  authors.  Some 
fay  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  and  praflifed  in  the 
forum  as  a  barriilcr  for  forue  time,  becoming  a  convert 
to  Chrillianily  when  far  advanced  in  years  ;  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  derive  confiderable  fuppprt  from  difierent  pal- 
iages  in  his  writings.  He  was  author  of  a  treatife  De 
errore profanarum  religionum,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  emperors  Conftantius  and  Conftans.  Ihis  work 
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.Finnic us  muft  have  been  written  between  340  and  350,  in  which 
!!  Conftans  was  {lain  by  Magnentius.  It  is  allowed  to  be 
:Firft-FruitS‘ a  learned,  able,  and  well  written  performance,  in  which 
the  reafonablenefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  ftrongly 
contrafted  with  the  abfurdity  and  immorality  of  the  gen¬ 
tile  creed.  It  muft  not  be  diffembled,  however,  that  he 
fometimes  betrays  fuch  a  fpirit  of  intolerance  as  is  whol¬ 
ly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  which  breathes  nothing  but  benevolence  tow'ards 
the  whole  human  race.  The  arguments  employed  by 
him  in  its  defence  are  difgraced  by  an  exhortation  to 
the  civil  power  to  propagate  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
crufti  the  advocates  of  error  by  fevere  edifts.  This 
work  was  firft  publiffi.ed  at  Strafburg  in  1562,  at  Hei¬ 
delberg  in  1559,  and  at  Paris  in  1610. 

The  greater  part  of  critics  afcribe  to  him  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Aflronomicorum,  feu  de  Mathef,  lib.  viii.  In  it 
he  treats  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  ftars,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
blending  a  confiderable  degree  of  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  with  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  judicial  aftrology. 
Thofe  who  imagine  that  lo  good  a  man  as  Firmicus 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  fuch  an  abfurd  per¬ 
formance,  ftiould  remember  that  it  was  probably  cotn- 
pofed  prior  to  his  converfion,  when  fuch  abfurdities 
would  conftitute  a  part  of  his  creed. 

FIRMNESS,  denotes  the  confidence  of  a  body, 
or  that  ftate  wherein  its  fenfible  parts  cohere  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  motion  of  one  part  induces  a  motion 
in  the  reft. 

FIRST-born.  See  Primogeniture,  for  the  li¬ 
teral  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  Scripture  it  is  alfo  ufed  often  in  a  figurative  fenfe 
for  that  which  is  firft,  moft  excellent,  moft  diftinguiffi- 
ed  in  any  thing.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Chrifl  (Col.  i.  5.), 
that  he  is  “  the  firft-born  of  every  creature  and  in 
Revelation  (i.  5.)  he  is  called  “  The  firft-begotten  of 
the  dead  that  is,  according  to  the  commentators, 
begotten  of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  firft  who  rofe  from  the  dead  by  his  own 
power.  “  The  firft-born  of  the  poor,”  (Ifa.  xiv.  30.) 
fignifies,  The  moft  miferable  of  all  the  poor  ;  and  in 
Job  (xviii.  13.)  “  The  firft-born  of  death  that  is, 

The  moft  terrible  of  all  deaths. 

First  Fruits  ( primitice ),  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
oblations  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harveft,  offered 
to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fovereign  domi¬ 
nion.  The  firft  of  thefe  fruits  was  offered  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  being  either  two  loaves  of  bread, 
or  a  {heaf  of  barley  which  was  thralhed  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.  Every  private  perfon  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  firft  fruits  to  the  temple  ;  and  thefe  confifted 
of  wneat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and 
dates. 

There  was  another  fort  of  firft  fruits  which  were 
paid  to  God..  When  bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family, 
a  portion  of  it  was  fet  apart  and  given  to  the  prieft 
or  Levite  who  dwelt  in  the  place;  if  there  was  no  prieft 
or  Levite  there,  it  was  caft  into  the  oven,  and  confumed 
oy  the  fire.  Thefe  offerings  made  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priefthood. 

Flrfl  Fruits  are  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Chri- 
ftian  writers  as  one  part  of  the  church  revenue.  One 
of  the  councils  of  Carthage  enjoins,  that  they  ftiould 
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confift  only  of  grapes  and  corn  ;  which  ftiows,  that  this  Firft  Fruits 
was  the  praftice  of  the  African  church.  || 

First  Fruits  in  the  church  of  England,  are  the 
profits  of  every  fpiritual  benefice  for  the  firft  year, 
according  to  the  valuation  thereof  in  the  kino’s 
books. 

FISC,  (^Fifcus^),  in  the  Civil  Law ,  the  treafury  of  a 
prince  or  ftate  ;  or  that  to  which  all  things  due  to  the 
public  do  fall.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
(punces,  “  a  great  balket,”  ufed  when  they  went  to  mar¬ 
ket. — By  the  civil  law,  none  bul  a  fovereign  prince  has 
a  right  to  have  a  fife  or  public  treafury. 

At  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  the  term  eerarium 
was  ufed  for  the  revenues  deftined  for  fupport  of  the 
charges  of  the  empire  ;  the  fifeus  for  thofe  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  own  family.  The  treafury,  in  effeft  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  the  filcus  to  the  prince.  Hence  the 
goods  of  condemned  perfons,  if  appropriated  to  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  were  faid  publicari ;  if  to  the  fupport 
of  the  emperor  or  prince,  cotifijcari. 

FISCAL,  in  the  Civil  Law,  fomething  relating  to 
the  pecuniary  intereft  of  the  prince  or  people.  The 
officer^  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  fife,  were 
called  procuratores  fifei,  and  advocati fifei ;  and  among 
the  cafes  enumerated  in  the  conllilutiuns  of  the  empire 
where  it  was  their  bufineft  to  plead,  one  is  againft 
thofe  who  have  bten  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
fife  on  account  of 
peals. 


FISCUS.  See  Fisc. 

Fish,  in  Natural  Hifiory ,  an  animal  that  lives  in  the 
waters  as  the  natural  place  of  its  abode. 

Fifties  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naean  fyftem.  Their  moft  general  or  popular  divifion 
is  into  frejh  and  fait  water  ones.  Some,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  all  fifties  naturally  inhabit  the  fait 
waters,  and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  rivers 
only  by  accident.  A  few  fpecies  only  fvvim  up  into 
the  rivers  to  depofit  their  fpawn  ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
eft  number  keep  in  the  fea,  and  would  foon  expire  in 
frefti  water.  There  are  about  400  fpecies  of  fifties 
(according  to  Linnaeus)  of  which  we  know  fomething: 
but  the  unknown  ones  are  fuppofed  to  be  many  more  ; 
and  as  they  are  thought  to  lie  in  great  depths  of  the 
fea  remote  from  land,  it  is  probable  that  many  fpecie3 
will  remain  for  ever  unknown. 

For  the  fubdivifions,  charafters,  and  natural  hiftory 
of  this  clafs  of  animals,  fee  Ichthyology  Index. 

Blowing  of  FlSH,  is  a  practice  fimilar  to  that  of 
blowing  ftefh,  poultry,  and  pigs,  and  adopted  for  the 
fame  deceitful  purpofes.  The  method  of  blowing  fift>, 
efpecially  cod  and  whitings,  is  by  placing  the  end  of  a 
quill  or  tobacco-pipe  at  the  vent,  and  pricking  a  hole 
with  a  pin  under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill  ;  there¬ 
by  making  the  fiffi  appear  to  the  eye  large  and  full, 
which  when  dreffed  will  be  flabby,  and  little  elfe  than 
ikin  and  bones.  But  this  impofition  may  be  difeover- 
ed  by  placing  the  finger  and  thumb  on  each  fide  of  the 
vent,  and  fqueezing  it  hard;  the  wind  may  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  to  go  out,  the  Ikin  will  fall  in,  and  the  fill)  appear 
lank,  and  of  little  value. 

Breeding  of  FISHES  may  be  turned  to  great  advan- 
tage  ;  for,  befides  furnifhing  the  table,  obliging  one’s 
friends,  and  railing  money,  the  land  will  be  thereby 
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Flh.  greatly  improved,  fo  as  to  yield  more  this  way  than  by 
any  other  employment  whatever.  See  FlSH  Pond. 

Cajlration  of  FlSH ,  is  a  method  firft  pra&ifed  by  Mr 
Tull  in  order  to  prevent  the  exceflive  increafe  of  fi(h  in 
fome  of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  permit 
any  of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous  fize.  But  he 
afterwards  found,  that  the  catlrated  filh  grew  much 
larger  than  their  ufual  fize,  were  more  fat,  and  always 
in  feafon.  This  operation  may  be  performed  both  on 
male  and  female  fiih  ;  and  the  moft  eligible  time  for  it 
is  when  the  ovaries  of  the  female  have  their  ova  in 

them,  and  when  the  veffels  of  the  male,  analogous  to 
thefe,  have  their  feminal  matter  in  them  j  becaufe,  at 
this  time,  thele  veff-i>  are  more  eafily  diftinguiftied 
from  the  ureters,  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  into  the  bladder,  and  are  fituated  near  the  feminal 
veffels  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ;  which,  without  fuffi- 
cient  attention,  may  be  miftaken  for  the  ovaries,  efpe- 
cialiy  when  thefe  lad  are  empty.  The  time  lead  pro¬ 
per  fojr  this  operation,  is  juft  after  they  have  fpawned, 
becaufe  the  6;h  are  then  too  weak  and  languid  to  bear, 
with  fuccels,  fo  fevere  an  operation  ;  however,  with 
fkill  and  care,  it  may  be  performed  almoft  at  any  time. 
When  a  fiih  is  to  be  caftrated,  it  muft  be  held  in  a  wet 
cloth  with  its  belly  upwards  j  then  with  a  (harp  pen¬ 
knife,  having  its  point  bent  backwards,  the  operator 
cuts  through  the  integuments  of  the  rim  of  the  belly, 
taking  care  not  to  wound  any  of  the  inteftines.  As 
foon  as  a  fmall  aperture  is  made,  he  carefully  inferts  a 
hooked  pen-knife,  and  with  this  dilates  the  aperture 
from  between  the  two  fore-fins  almoft  to  the  anus.  He 

then,  with  two  fmall  blunt  filver-hooks,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  of  this  form  P,  by  the  help  of  an  af- 
fiftant,  holds  open  the  belly  of  the  fiih  ;  and  with  a 
fpoon  or  fpatula,  removes  carefully  the  inteftines  from 
one  fide.  When  thefe  are  removed,  you  fee  the  ure¬ 
ter,  a  fmall  veffel,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine, 
and  alfo  the  ovary,  a  larger  veffel,  lying  before  it,  nearer 
the  integuments  of  the  belly.  This  laft  veffel  is  taken 
up  with  a  hook  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  before 
mentioned,  and,  after  detaching  it  from  the  fide  far 
enough  for  the  purpole,  divided  tranfverfely  with  a  pair 
of  (harp  fciffars,  care  being  taken  that  the  inteftines 
are  not  wounded  or  injured.  After  one  of  the  ovaries 
has  been  divided,  the  operator  proceeds  to  divide  the 
other  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  then  the  divided  inte¬ 
guments  of  the  belly  are  fewed  with  filk,  the  flitches 
being  inferted  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another. 
Mr  Tull  obferves  farther,  that  the  fpawning  time  is 
very  various ;  that  trouts  are  full  about  Cltriftmas  ; 
perch  in  February  •,  pikes  in  March,  and  c?rp  and 
tench  in  May  ;  and  that  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
climate  and  fituation,  with  regard  to  the  fpawning  of 
fi(h.  When  the  fi(h  are  caftrated,  they  are  put  into 
the  water  where  they  are  intended  to  continue  ;  and 
they  take  their  chance  in  common  with  other  fifti,  as 
though  they  were  not  caftrated.  With  tolerable  care, 
few  die  of  the  operation.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  Part 
2.  art.  106. 

Although  we  could  not  properly  avoid  inferting  the 
above  detail,  it  is  prefumed  that  few  will  be  pleafed 
wi'h  the  invention.  The  operation  is  peculiarly  cruel, 
and  the  purpofe  of  it  only  a  deteftable  piece  of  Apician 
refinement. 

Feeding  of  FlSUES.  When  they  are  fed  in  large 


pools  or  ponds,  either  malt  boiled,  or  frefli  grains,  is  Fifh. 

the  beft  food  j  thus  carps  may  be  raifed  and  fed  like  - *  ■ 1  ' 

capons,  and  tenches  will  feed  as  well.  The  care  of 
feeding  them  is  beft  committed  to  a  gardener  or  the 
butler,  who  (hould  be  always  at  hand.  When  fed  in 
a  ftew,  any  fort  of  grain  boiled,  efpecially  peas,  and 
malt  coarfely  ground,  are  proper  food  ;  alfo  the  grains 
after  brewing,  while  freftt  and  fweet  •,  but  one  bufhel 
of  malt  not  brewed  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains. 

Stealing  of  FlSH,  by  perfons  armed  and  difguifed,  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  22. 

See  BLACK  AB.  And  by  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  14.  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  tranfportation  for  feven  years  is  inflicted  on 
perfons  dealing  or  taking  fi(h  in  any  water,  within  a 
park,  paddock,  orchard,  or  yard  ;  and  on  the  receivers, 
aiders,  and  abettors  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds 
to  the  owner  of  the  fithery  is  made  payable  by  perfons 
taking  or  deftroying  (or  attempting  fo  to  do)  any  fiih 
in  any  river  or  other  water  within  any  enclofed  ground, 
being  private  property. 

Preferring  of  FlSH  for  Cabinets.  Linnaeus’s  m e-Amtzn. 
thod  is,  to  expofe  them  to  the  air  ;  and  when  they  ac tom’ 
quire  fuch  a  degree  of  putrefa£lion  that  the  (kin  lofes11  ‘ 
its  cohefion  to  the  body  of  the  fiih,  it  may  be  did  off 
almoft  like  a  glove  5  the  two  fides  of  this  Ikin  may 
then  be  dried  upon  paper  like  a  plant,  or  one  of  the 
fides  may  be  filled  with  plafter  of  Paris  to  give  the  fub- 
jecl  a  due  plumpnefi. 

A  fi(h  may  be  prepared,  after  it  has  acquired  this 
degree  of  putrefa&ion,  by  making  a  longitudinal  inci- 
fion  on  the  belly,  and  carefully  differing  the  ‘flelhy 
part  from  the  (kin,  which  is  but  (lightly  attached  to 
it  in  confequence  of  the  putrefcency.  The  (kin  is  then 
to  be  filled  with  cotton  and  the  antifeptic  powder 
as  dire£led  for  birds  ;  and,  laftly,  to  be  fewed  un 
where  the  incifion  was  made. 

Gold  Fish.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

Gilding  on  FlSH.  In  the  poflhumous  papers  of  Mr 
Hooke,  a  method  is  deferibed  of  gilding  live  craw  fifh, 
carps,  &c.  without  injuring  the  fifh.  The  cement  for 
this  purpofe  is  prepared,  by  putting  fome  burgundy 
pitch  into  a  new  earthen  pot,  and  warming  the  veffel  till 
it  receives  fo  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  (lick  round  it  ; 
then  ftrewing  fome  finely  powdered  amber  before  the 
pitch  when  growing  cold,  adding  a  mixture  of  three 
pounds  of  linfted  oil  and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  co¬ 
vering  the  veffel,  and  boiling  them  for  an  hour  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  grinding  the  mixture,  as  it  is  wanted, 
with  fit  much  pumice-llone  in  fine  powder  as  will  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  confidence  of  paint.  The  fiih  being 
wiped  dry,  the  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it  ;  and  the  gold- 
leaf  bting  then  laid  on,  and  gently  preffed  down,  the 
fiih  may  be  immediately  put  into  water  again,  without 
any  danger  of  the  gold  coming  off,  for  the  matter 
quickly  grows  firm  in  water. 

Fish,  in  a  (hip,  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber,  fattened 
to  a  ("hip’s  mall  or  yard,  to  (Lengthen  it  $  which  is  done 
bv  nailing  it  on  with  iron  fpikes,  and  winding  ropes 
hard  about  them. 

Fishes,  in  Heraldry,  are  the  emblems  of  filence  and 
watchfulnefs ;  and  are  born  either  upright,  imbowed, 
extended,  endorfed  refpefting  each  other,  furmounting 
one  another,  fretted,  &c. 

In  blazoning  fifties,  thofe  borne  feeding,  (liould  be 
deemed  devouring  ;  all  fifties  borne  upright  and  having 
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F,'fh  fins,  fhould  be  blazoned  luxuriant ;  and  tbofe  borne 

1!  tranfverfe  the  efcutcheon,  muft  be  termed  tiaiant. 

'iffier.  pISH  potlcj thofe  macle  for  the  breeding  or  feeding 
*'v  '  of  fifh. 

Fifh  ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watery  and 
boggy  lands,  many  of  which  are  fit  for  no  other  ufe. 
In  making  of  a  pond,  its  head  fnould  be  at  the  loweft 
part  of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate  or 
fluice,  having  a  good  fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emp¬ 
tying.  The  bell:  way  of  making  the  head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of  flakes  above  fix  feet  long, 
at  above  four  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  the  whole 
length  of  the  pond  head,  whereof  the  firii  row  ihould 
be  rammed  at  lead  about  four  feet  deep.  If  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  falfe,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick¬ 
lime  ;  which  flaking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  flone. 
Some  lay  a  layer  of  lime,  and  another  of  earth  dug  out 
-  of  the  pond,  among  the  piles  and  flakes  ;  and  when 
thefe  are  well  covered,  drive  in  others  as  they  fee  oc- 
cafion,  ramming  in  the  earth  as  before,  till  the  pond 
head  be  of  the  height  defigned. 

The  dam  fhould  be  made  Hoping  on  each  fide,  leav¬ 
ing  a  wafte  to  carry  off  the  over  abundance  of  water 
in  times  of  floods  or  rains  ;  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
pond,  the  deepeft  part  need  not  exceed  fix  feet,  riling 
gradually  in  fhoals  towards  the  fides,  for  the  fifh  to  fun 
themfelves,  and  lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  fandy 
bottoms,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  beft  for  breeding  ; 
and  a  fat  foil  with  a  white  fat  water,  as  the  walhings 
of  hills,  commons,  flreets,  finks,  &c.  is  beft  for  fat¬ 
tening  all  forts  of  fifh.  For  ftoring  a  pond,  carp  is  to 
be  preferred  for  its  goodnefs,  quick  growth,  and  great 
increafe,  as  breeding  five  or  fix  times  a-year.  A  pond 
of  an  acre,  if  it  be  a  feeding  and  not  breeding  one, 
will  every  year  feed  200  carps  of  three  years  old,  300 
of  two  years  old,  and  400  of  a  year  old.  Carps  de¬ 
light  in  ponds  that  have  marl  or  clay  bottoms,  with 
plenty  of  weeds  and  grafs,  whereon  they  feed  in  the 
hot  months. 

Ponds  Ihould  be  drained  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  the  fifh  forted.  In  breeding  ones,  the  fmaller  ones 
are  to  be  taken  out,  to  ftore  other  ponds  with  ;  leav¬ 
ing  a  good  flock  of  females,  at  lead  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  as  they  never  breed  before  that  age.  In 
feeding  ponds,  it  is  beft  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a 
fize. 

FISHER,  John,  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  was-  born 
at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1459,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  collegiate  church  of  that  place.  In  1484, 
he  removed  to  Michael  houfe  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
college  he  was  elected  mafter  in  the  year  1495.  Hav¬ 
ing  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  took 
orders  ;  and,  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.  who  made  him  her  chaplain  and  con- 
feffor.  In  1501,  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  and  the  fame  year  was  eleCted  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.  In  the  year  following,  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Margaret’s  firft  divinity  profeffor ;  and  in  1504, 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter-,  which  fmall  bifhopric 
he  would  never  refign,  though  he  was  offered  both  Ely 
and  Lincoln.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  two  colleges  of  Chrift  church  and  St 
John’s,  in  Cambridge,  was  entirely  owing  to  Bifhop 
Fifher’s  perfuafion  and  influence  with  the  countefs  of 


Richmond  :  he  not  only  formed  the  defign,  but  fuper-  Filher, 
intended  the  execution.  On  the  promulgation  of  Mar-  Fifliery. 
tin  Luther’s  doCtrine,  our  bifhop  was  the  firft  to  enter  ~  'r~~' 

the  lifts  againft  him.  On  this  occafion  he  exerted  all 
his  influence,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  written 
the  famous  book  by  which  Henry  VIII.  obtained  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Frith.  Hitherto  he  continued 
in  favour  with  the  king  ;  but  in  15 27,  oppofing  his  di¬ 
vorce,  and  denying  his  tupremacy,  the  implacable 
Harry  determined,  and  finally  effeCted,  his  deftruCtion. 

In  1543,  the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  mifpri- 
fion  of  treafon,  for  concealing  certain  prophetic  fpeech- 
es  of  a  fanatical  impoftor,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent,  relative  to  the  king’s  death  ;  and  condemned 
him,  with  five  others,  in  lofs  of  goods,  and  imprifonment 
during  his  majefty’s  pleafure  •,  but  he  was  releafed  on 
paying  300I.  for  the  king’s  ufe. 

King  Henry  being  now  married  to  Anne  Boleyrr, 
his  obfequious  parliament  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
proper  for  the  occafion.  This  oath  the  bifhop  of  Ro¬ 
chefter  fteadily  refufed  ;  alleging,  that  his  confluence 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  king’s  firft  marriage 
was  againft  the  law  of  God.  For  refufing  this  oath  of 
fucceffion,  he  was  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  1534; 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  where  he  would  probably  have  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death,  had  not  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal. 

The  king,  notv  pofitively  determined  on  his  deftruc- 
tion,  fent  Rich  the  folicitor  general,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  confulting  the  bifhop  on  a  cafe  of  confcience, 
but  really  with  a  defign  to  draw  him  into  a  eonverfa- 
tion  concerning  the  fupremacy.  The  honeft  old  bi¬ 
fhop  fpoke  his  mind  without  fufpicion  or  referVe,  and 
an  indictment  and  conviction  of  high  treafon  was  the 
confequence.  He  was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill  on  the 
2 2d  of  June  1535,  in  the  77th  year  of  bis  age.  Thus 
died  this  good  old  prelate;  who,  notwithftanding  his 
inflexible  enmity  to  the  Reformation,  was  undoubtedly 
a  learned,  pious,  and  honeft  man.  He  wrote  feveral 
treatifes  againft  Luther,  and  other  Works,  which  Were 
printed  at  Wurtzburg  in  1597,  in  one  volume  folio. 

FISHERY,  a  place  where  great  numbers  of  fifh  are 
caught. 

The  principal  fifheries  for  falmen,  herring,  mackrel, 
pilchards,  &c.  are  along  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  :  for  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfound¬ 
land  :  for  whales,  about  Greenland  ;  and_  for  pearls,  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Free-FlSHERT,  in  Law,  or  an  exclufive  right  of  fifh- 
ing  in  a  public  river,  is  a  royal  franchife  ;  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  in  all  countries  where  the  feudal  po¬ 
lity  has  prevailed  :  though  the  making  fuch  grants, -and 
by  that  means  appropriating,  what  it  feems  unnatural  to 
reftrain,  the  ufe  of  running  water,  was  prohibited  for 
the  future,  by  King  John’s  Great  Charter  ;  and  the  ri¬ 
vers  that  were  fenced  in  his  time  were  direCted  to  be 
laid  open,  as  well  as  the  forefts  to  be  disforefted.  This 
opening  was  extended  by  the  fecond  and  third  charters 
of  Henry  III.  to  thofe  alfo  that  were  fenced  under 
Richard  I. ;  fo  that  a  franchife  of  free  fifhery  ought  now 
to  be  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ThisBA*^‘ 
differs  from  a  feveral  of  pifcary,  becaufe  he  that  has  a  Gonuntnt. 
feveral  fifhery  muft  alfo  be  the  owner  of  the  foil,  which 
in  a  free  fifhery  is  not  requifite.  It  differs  alfo  from  a 
common  fifhery  in  that  the  free  fifhery  is  an  exclufive 
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Plfliery.  right,  the  common  fiffiery  is  not  fo  :  and  therefore,  in  a 
— v— -  free  fiffiery,  a  man  has  property  in  the  fifh  before  they 
are  caught ;  in  a  common  pifcary,  not  till  afterwards. 
Some  indeed  have  confidered  a  free  filhery  not  as  a  royal 
franchife  ;  but  merely  as  a  private  grant  of  a  liberty  to 
filh  in  the  feveral  filhery  of  the  grant.  But  the  confi- 
dering  fuel)  right  as  originally  a  flower  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  till  reftrained  by  'Magna  Charta,  and  derived  by 
royal  grant  (previous  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.)  to 
fuch  as  now  claim  it  by  prefeription,  may  remove  fome 
difficulties  in  refpeft  to  this  matter  with  which  our  law 
books  are  embarraffed. 

Fishery,  denotes  alfo  the  commerce  of  fifh,  more 
particularly  the  catching  them  for  fale. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  and  particular 
confideration  of  fitheries,  as  at  prefent  eftabliffied  in 
this  kingdom,  this  article  would  fwell  beyond  its  pro¬ 
per  bounds;  becaufe,  to  do  juftice  to  a  fubjeft  of  fuch 
concernment  to  the  Britifh  nation,  requires  a  very  am¬ 
ple  and  diftinft  difeuffion.  We  (hall,  however,  ob- 
lerve,  that  fince  the  Divine  Providence  hath  fo  emi¬ 
nently  ftored  the  coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  the  mod  valuable  fiffi  ;  and  fince  fifheries,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  become  permanent  nurferies  for  breeding  ex¬ 
pert  feamen  ;  it  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  the.  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  not  to  defpife  the  wonderful  plenty  he 
hath  afforded  us,  by  negledling  to  extend  this  branch 
of  commerce  to  the  utmoft  ;  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  country,  for  its  natural  fecurity,  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ftrength  of  our  royal  navy.  No  nation 
can  have  a  navy  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  bufinefs 
to  breed  and  employ  feamen  without  any  expence  to 
the  public,  and  no  trade  is  fo  well  calculated  for 
training  up  thefe  ufeful  members  of  fociety  as  fiflie- 
ries. 

The  fituation  of  the  Britifh  coafts  is  the  mod  advan¬ 
tageous  in  the  world  for  catching  fiffi:  the  Scottiffi 
iflands,  particularly  thofe  to  the  north  and  weft,  lie 
molt  commodious  for  carrying  on  the  fifhing  trade  to 
perfeffion  ;  for  no  country  in  Europe  can  pretend  to 
come  up  to  Scotland  in  the  abundance  of  the  fineft  fiffi, 
with  which  its  various  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coafts,  are  repleniffied.  Of  thefe  advantages  the  Scots 
feem  indeed  to  have  been  abundantly  fenfible  ;  and  their 
traffic  in  herrings,  the  mod  valuable  of  all  the  fifheries, 
is  noticed  in  hiftory  fo  early  as  the  ninth  century. 
The  frequent  laws  which  were  enabled  in  the  reigns  of 
James  III.  IV.  and  V.  difeover  a  fteady  determined 
zeal  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  fubjefts,  and  the  full 
reftoration  of  the  fifheries,  which  the  Dutch  had  lat¬ 
terly  found  means  to  engrofs  ;  and  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  thofe  patriots  whom  modern  times  affefl  to 
call  barbarians.  . 

The  expedition  of  James  V.  to  the  Hebrides  and 
weftern  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  his  affiduity  in 
exploring  and  founding  the  harbours,  difeovered  a  fix¬ 
ed  refolution  in  that  a£live  prince,  to  civilize  the  in¬ 
habitants,  to  promote  the  valuable  fifheries  at  their 
doors,  and  to  introduce  general  induftry.  His  death, 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  fubfequent  religious  and 
civil  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  fruftrated  thofe 
wifedefigns,  and  the  weftern  fitheries  remained  in  their 
original  ftate  of  neglefL  At  length,  1602,  James  VI. 
refumed  the  national  purpofes  which  had  been  thus 
chalked  out  by  his  grandfather.  “  Three  towns 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


(fays  Dr  Robertfon)  which  might  ferve  as  a  retreat  Fifhery. 
for  the  induftrious,  and  a  nurfery  for  arts  and  com-  — y— — > 
merce,  were  appointed  to  be  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  Highlands  ;  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochaber, 
and  a  third  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis;  and  in  order  to  draw 
the  inhabitants  thither,  all  the  privileges  of  the  royal 
boroughs  were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Finding 
it,  however,  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  infpire  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  countries  with  the  love  of  induftry,  a 
refolution  was  taken  to  plant  amongft  them  colonies  of 
people  from  the  more  induftrious  countie6.  The  firft 
experiment  was  made  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis  ;  and  as  it 
was  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  fifhing  trade  (a 
fource  from  which  Scotland  ought  naturally  to  derive 
great  wealth),  the  colony  tranfported  thither  was  drawn 
out  of  Fife,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  well  fkilled 
in  that  branch  of  commerce.  Eut  before  they  had 
remained  there  long  enough  to  manifeft  the  good  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  inftitution,  the  iflanders,  enraged  at  fee¬ 
ing  their  country  occupied  by  thofe  intruders,  took 
arms,  and  furprifing  them  in  the  night  time,  murdered 
fome  of  them,  and  compelled  the  reft  to  abandon  the 
fettlement.  The  king’s  attention  being  fficn  turned 
to  other  objects,  particularly  to  his  fucceffion  to  the 
Engliffi  crown,  we  hear  no  more  of  his  falutary  pro- 
jefl.” 

The  Scottiffi  fifheries  were,  however,  refumed  by 
Charles  I.  who  “  ordained  an  affociation  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  for  a  general  fifhing  within  the  hail  feas 
and  coafts  of  his  majefty’s  faid  kingdoms  ;  and  for 
the  government  of  the  faid  affociation,  ordained,  that 
there  ffiould  be  a  (landing  committee  chofen  and  no¬ 
minated  by  his  majefty,  and  his  fucceflnrs  from  time 
to  time,”  &c.  &c.  Several  perfons  of  diftimflion  em¬ 
barked  in  the  defign,  which  the  king  honoured  with 
his  patronage,  and  encouraged  by  his  bounty.  He  al¬ 
fo  ordered  lent  to  be  more  ftriflly  obferved  ;  prohibited 
the  importation  of  fiffi  taken  by  foreigners  ;  and  agreed 
to  purchafe  from  the  company  his  naval  (lores  and  the 
fiffi  for  his  fleets.  Thus  the  fcheme  of  eflabliffiing  a 
fiffiery  in  the  Hebrides  began  to  affume  a  favourable 
afpeft  ;  but  all  the  hopes  of  the  adventurers  were  fruf¬ 
trated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
very  tragical  death  of  their  benefaflor. 

In  1661,  Charles  II.  the  duke  of  York,  Lord  Claren¬ 
don,  and  other  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune,  refumed  the 
bufinefs  of  the  fifheries  with  greater  vigour  than  any  of 
their  predeceffors.  For  this  purpofe  the  mod  falutary 
laws  were  enafled  by  the  parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  all  materials  ufed  in,  or 
depending  upon  the  fifheries,  were  exempted  from  all 
duties,  excifes,  or  impofts  whatever.  In  England,  the 
company  were  authorifed  to  fet  up  a  lottery,  and  to 
have  a  voluntary  colleflion  in  all  pariffi  churches  ;  houfes 
of  entertainment,  as  taverns,  inns,  ale-houfes,  were 
to  take  one  or  more  barrels  of  herrings,  at  the  dated 
price  of  30s.  per  barrel  ;  and  2s.  6d.  per  barrel  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  (lock  of  this  company  on  all  imported  fiffi 
taken  by  foreigners.  Some  Dutch  families  were  alfo  in¬ 
vited,  .or  permitted  to  fettle  in  Stornaway.  The  her¬ 
rings  cured  by  the  Royal  Englilh  company  gave  ge¬ 
neral  fatisfaflion,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  brought 
a  high  price  for  thofe  days.  Every  circumftance.  at¬ 
tending  this  new  eftablifhment  feemtd  to  be  the  refult 
of  a  judicious  plan  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
4*N  bufinefs, 
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Fifliery.  bufinefs,  when  the  neceflitie3  of  the  king  obliged  him 

— — y— —  to  withdraw  his  fubfcription  or  bounty  ;  which  gave 
fuel)  umbrage  to  the  parties  concerned,  that  they  loon 
after  diffolved. 

In  1677,  a  new  royal  company  was  eftablifhed  in 
England,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Derby,  &c.  Befides  all  the  privileges  which 
former  companies  had  enjoyed,  the  king  granted  this 
new  company  a  perpetuity,  with  power  to  purchafe 
lands  5  and  alfo  2ol.  to  be  paid  them  annually,  out 
of  the  cufloms  of  the  port  of  London,  for  every  dog¬ 
ger  or  bufs  they  Ihould  build  and  fend  out  for  feven 
years  to  come.  A  flock  of  10,980!.  was  immediately 
advanced,  and  afterwards  1600I.  more.  This  fmall 
capital  was  foon  exhaufted  in  purchafing  and  fitting 
out  buffes,  with  other  incidental  expences.  The  com¬ 
pany  made,  however,  a  fuccefsful  beginning  ;  and  one 
of  their  buffes  or  doggers  actually  took  and  brought 
home  32,000  cod  filh  ;  other  veffels  had  alfo  a  favour¬ 
able  filhery.  Such  favourable  beginnings  might  have 
excited  frelh  fubferiptions,  when  an  unforefeen  event 
ruined  the  whole  defign  beyond  the  poffibility  of  reco¬ 
very.  Moft  of  the  buffes  had  been  built  in  Holland, 
and  manned  with  Dutchmen  ;  on  which  pretence  the 
French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  Holland,  feized 
fix  out  of  feven  veffels,  with  their  cargoes  and  filhing 
tackle :  and  the  company  being  now  in  debt,  fold,  in 
1680,  the  remaining  ftores,  &c.  A  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  merchants  raifed  a  new  fubfcription  of 
6o,oool.  under  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
former  charter.  This  attempt  alfo  came  to  nothing, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
fubfequent  reign. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  this  bufinefs  was  again  re¬ 
fumed,  and  upon  a  more  extenfive  fcale  ;  the  propofed 
capital  being  300,0001.  of  which  ioo,oool.  was  to 
have  been  raifed  by  the  furviving  patentees  or  their 
fucceffors,  and  200,000k  by  new  fubferibers.  Copies 
of  the  letters  patent,  the  conftitution  of  the  company, 
and  terms  of  fubfcription,  were  lodged  at  fundry 
places  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  for  the  perufal  of 
the .  public,  while  the  fubfcription  was  filling.  It  is 
probable,  that  King  William’s  partiality  to  the  Dutch 
filheries,  the  fucceeding  war,  or  both  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  fruftrated  this  new  attempt  ;  of  which  we 
have  no  farther  account  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  or 
fince. 

The  Scottilh  parliament  had  alfo,  during  the  three 
laft  reigns,  paffed  fundry  a£ls  for  erefting  companies 
and  promoting  the  filheries  ;  but  the  inteftine  commo¬ 
tions  of  that  country,  and  the  great  exertions  which 
were  made  for  the  Darien  eftablilhment,  enfeebled  all 
other  attempts,  whether  collectively  or  by  individuals, 
within  that  kingdom. 

In  1749,  his  late  majefty  having,  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  warmly  recommended  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  filheries,  the  houfe  of  commons  appointed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  herring 
and  white  filheries,  and  to  confider  of  the  moft  proba¬ 
ble  means  of  extending  the  fame.  All  ranks  of  men 
were  elevated  with  an  idea  of  the  boundlefs  riches 
that  would  flow  into  the  kingdom  from  this  fource.  A 
fubfcription  of  500,000k  was  immediately  filled  in  the 
city,  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  incorporated  for  21 
years  by  the  name  of  The  Society  of  the  Tree  Britijh 
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Fijhery.  Every  encouragement  was  held  out  by  go-  Filhery. 
vernment,  both  to  the  fociety,  and  to  individuals  who  - y- — 

might  embark  in  this  national  bufinefs.  A  bounty  of 
36s.  per  ton  was  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  cufloms, 
for  14  years,  to  the  owners  of  all  decked  veffels  or  buf¬ 
fes,  from  20  to  80  tons  burden,  which  Ihould  be  built 
after  the  commencement  of  the  aft,  for  the  ufe  of,  and 
fitted  out  and  employed  in,  the  faid  filheries,  whether 
by  the  fociety  or  any  other  perfons.  At  the  fame  time 
numerous  pamphlets  and  newfpaper  effays  came  forth  j 
all  pretending  to  elucidate  the  fubjeft,  and  to  convince 
the  public  with  wh'at  facility  the  herring  filheries  might 
be  transferred  from  Dutch  to  Britilh  hands.  This 
proved,  however,  a  more  arduous  talk  than  had  been 
forefeen  by  fuperficial  fpeculators.  The  Dutch  were 
frugal  in  their  expenditures  and  living  •,  perfect  mailers 
of  the  arts  of  filhing  and  curing,  which  they  had  carried 
to  the  greateft  height  and  perfection.  They  were  in 
full  pofleflion  of  the  European  markets ;  and  their  filh, 
whether  deferving  or  otherwife,  had  the  reputation  of 
fuperior  qualities  to  all  others  taken  in  our  feas.  With 
fuch  advantages,  the  Dutch  not  only  maintained  their 
ground  againft  this  formidable  company,  but  had  alfo 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  capital  gradually  finking, 
without  having  procured  an  adequate  return  to  the  ad¬ 
venturers  j  notwithftanding  various  aids  and  efforts  of 
government  from  time  to  time  in  their  favour,  particu¬ 
larly  in  1757,  when  an  advance  of  20s.  per  ton  was 
added  to  the  bounty. 

In  1786  the  public  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
ftate  of  the  Britilh  filheries,  by  the  fuggtftions  of  Mr 
Dempfter  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  by  different 
publications  that  appeared  upon  the  fubjeft  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  minifter  fullered  a  committee  to 
be  named,  to  inquire  into  this  great  fource  of  national 
wealth.  To  that  committee  it  appeared,  that  the  belt 
way  of  improving  the  filheries  v'as  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
habitants  living  neareft  to  the  feat  of  them  to  become- 
fifhers  :  And  it  being  found  that  the  north  weftern 
coalt  of  the  kingdom,  though  abounding  with  filh  and 
with  fine  harbours,  was  utterly  deftitute  of  towns,  an  aft 
was  paffed  for  incorporating  certain  perfons  therein 
named,  by  the  ftyle  of  “  The  Britijh  Society  for  extend¬ 
ing  of  the  filheries  and  improving  the  fea  coafts  of  the 
kingdom  and  to  enable  them  to  fubferibe  a  joint 
flock,  and  therewith  to  purchafe  lands,  and  build  there¬ 
on  free  towns,  villages,  and  filhing  ftations,  in  the 
Highlands  and  illands  in  that  part  ©f  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland,  and  for  other  purpofes.  The  ifle  of 
Mull,  Loch  Broom,  the  ifles  of  Sky  and  of  Cannay, 
have  already  been  pitched  upon  as  proper  fituations  for 
fome  of  thefe  towns.  The  progrefs  of  fuch  an  underta¬ 
king  from  its  nature  mull  be  flow,  but  ft  ill  flower  when 
carried  on  with  a  limited  capital  arifing  from  the  fub¬ 
feriptions  of  a  few  public-fpirited  individuals.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  will  ultimately  tend  to 
the  increafe  of  our  filheries,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Highland  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  tendency  is 
alfo  to  leffen  the  emigration  of  a  brave  and  induftrious 
race  of  inhabitants,  too  many  of  whom  have  already 
removed  with  their  families  to  America. 

1.  Anchovy  FISHERY.  The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  on  the  coafts  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Provence,  &c.  at  which  feafon  it  conftantly  re¬ 
pairs  up  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Collins 
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Fiilsery.  Collins  fays  they  are  alfo  found  in  plenty  on  the  weil- 

— -» ■  '»f  ern  coafts  of  England  and  Wales, 

The  fifhing  for  them  is  chiefly  in  the  night  time  ; 
when  a  light  being  put  on  the  ftern  of  their  little  fifhing 
veffels,  the  anchovies  flock  round,  and  are  caught  in  the 
nets.  But  then  it  is  afferted  to  have  been  found  by 
experience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are  nei¬ 
ther  fo  good,  fo  firm,  nor  fo  proper  for  keeping,  as  thofe 
which  are  taken  without  fire. 

When  the  fifhery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  heads, 
take  out  their  gall  and  guts,  and  then  lay  them  in  bar¬ 
rels  and  fait  them.  The  common  way  of  eating  an¬ 
chovies  is  svith  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  which  they 
are  firfl  boned,  and  the  tails,  fins,  See.  flipped  off. — 
Being  put  on  the  fire,  they  diffulve  almoft  in  any  liquor. 
Or  they  are  made  into  a  fauce  by  mincing  them  with 
pepper,  &c.  Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall  delft 
or  earthen  pots,  made  on  purpofe,  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weight,  more  or  lefs,  which  they  cover  with 
plafter  to  keep  them  the  better.  Anchovies  fhould  be 
chofen  fmall,  frefh  pickled,  white  on  the  outfide  and 
red  within.  They  mull  have  a  round  back  j  for  thofe 
which  are  fat  or  large  are  often  nothing  but  fardines. 
Befides  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle,  on  opening  the  pots 
or  barrels,  muft  be  of  a  good  tafte,  and  not  have  loft 
its  flavour. 

2.  Cod  FISHERY.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cod  fifh  ; 
the  one  green  or  white  cod,  and  th»  other  dried  or  cur¬ 
ed  cod  ;  though  it  is  all  the  fame  fifh,  differently  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  former  being  fometimes  falted  and  barrel¬ 
led,  then  taken  out  for  ufe  ;  and  the  latter  having  lain 
fome  competent  time  in  fait,  dried  in  the  fun  or  fmoke. 
We  (hall  therefore  fpeak  of  each  of  thefe  apart  5  and 
firft  of  the 

Green.  The  chief  fifheries  for  green  cod  are  in 
the  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  on  the  ifle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  ifle  of 
Sable  ;  to  which  places  veffels  refort  from  divers  parts 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  from  100 
to  150  tons  burden,  and  will  catch  between  30,000  and 
40,000  cod  each.  The  moll  effential  part  of  the 
fifhery  is,  to  have  a  mafter  who  knows  how  to  cut  up 
the  cod,  one  who  is  (killed  to  take  off  the  head  pro¬ 
perly,  and  above  all  a  good  falter,  on  which  the  pre¬ 
ferring  of  them,  and  confequently  the  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage  depends.  The  beft  feafon  is  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  to  the  end  of  April  ;  the  fid),  which 
in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepeft  water,  coming  then 
on  the  banks  and  fattening  extremely.  What  is 
caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well  j  but  thofe 
taken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  when  it  is  warm 
on  the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon.  Every  fifher  takes 
but  one  at  a  time  :  the  moft  expert  will  take  from  350 
to  400  in  a  day  ;  but  that  is  the  moft  ;  the  weight  of 
the  fifh  and  the  great  coldnefs  on  the  bank  fatiguing 
very  much.  As  foon  as  the  cod  is  caught,  the  head 
is  taken  off ;  they  are  opened,  gutted,  and  falted  $  and 
the  falter  flows  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  head 
and  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  fquare  ;  laying  layers 
of  fait  and  fifh  alternately,  but  never  mixing  fifh  caught 
on  different  days.  When  they  have  lain  thus  three  or 
four  days  to  drain  off  the  water,  they  are  replaced  in 
another  part  of  the  fhip,  and  falted  again  5  where  they 
remain  till  the  veffel  is  loaded.  Sometimes  they  are  cut 
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in  thick  pieces,  and  put  in  barrels  for  the  conveniency  Fifhei y. 
of  carriage.  c— y— 1. 

Dry .  The  principal  fifhery  for  this  article  is,  from 
Cape  Rofe  to  the  Bay  des  Exports,  along  the  coaft  of 
Placentia,  in  which  compafs  there  are  divers  com¬ 
modious  ports  for  the  fifh  to  be  dried  in.  Thefe, 
though  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  frefh  cod,  are 
much  fmaller,  and  therefore  fitter  to  keep,  as  the  fait 
penetrates  more  eafily  into  them.  The  fifhery  of  both 
is  much  alike  j  only  this  latter  is  moft  expenfive,  as  it 
takes  up  more  time  and  employs  more  hands,  and  yet 
fcarce  half  fo  much  fait  is  fpent  in  this  as  in  the  other. 

The  bait  is  herrings,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
taken  on  the  coaft  of  Placentia.  When  feveral  veffels 
meet  and  intend  to  fifh  in  the  fame  part,  he  whofe  flial- 
lop  firft  touches  ground  becomes  entitled  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  privileges  of  admiral :  he  has  the  choice  of  his 
ftation,  and  the  refufal  of  all  the  wood  on  the  coaft  at 
his  arrival.  As  faft  as  the  matters  arrive,  they  unrigg 
all  their  veffels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fhrouds  to  fu- 
flain  the  malt  j  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mates  pro¬ 
vide  a  tent  on  fhore,  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  fails  over  them,  with  a  fcaffold  of  great  trunks  of 
pines,  12,  15,  16,  and  often  20  feet  high,  commonly 
from  40  to  60  feet  long,  and  about  one-third  as  much 
in  breadth.  While  the  fcaffold  is  preparing,  the  crew 
are  a-fifhing  ;  and  as  faft  as  they  catch,  they  bring  their 
fifh  afhore,  and  open  and  fait  them  upon  moveable 
benches  ;  but  the  main  falting  is  performed  on  the 
fcaffold.  When  the  fifh  have  taken  fait,  they  wafh  and 
hang  them  to  drain  on  rails  ;  when  drained,  they  are 
laid  on  kinds  of  ftages,  which  are  fmall  pieces  of  wood 
laid  acrofs,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  having 
the  leaves  ftripped  off  for  the  paffage  of  the  air.  On 
thefe  ftages,  they  are  difpofed,  a  fifh  thick,  head  againft 
tail,  with  the  back  uppermoft,  and  are  turned  carefullv 
four  times  every  24  hours.  When  they  begin  to  dry, 
they  are  laid  in  heaps  10  or  12  thick,  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  warmth  ;  and  every  day  the  heaps  are  en¬ 
larged  till  they  become  double  their  firft  bulk  j  then 
two  heaps  are  joined  together,  which  they  turn  every 
day  as  before  :  laflly,  they  are  falted  again,  beginning 
with  thofe  firft  falted  ;  and  being  laid  in  huge  piles, 
they  remain  in  that  fituation  till  they  are  carried  on 
board  the  (hips,  where  they  are  laid  on  the  branches 
of  trees  difpofed  for  that  purpofe,  upon  the  ballaft,  and 
round  the  fhip,  with  mats  to  prevent  their  contrafling 
any  moiflure. 

There  are  four  forts  of  commodities  drawn  from  cod, 
viz.  the  founds,  the  tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  liver.  The  firft  is  falted  at  the  fifhery 
together  with  the  fifh,  and  put  in  barrels  from  600  to 
yco  pounds.  The  tongues  are  done  in  like  manner,  and 
brought  in  barrels  from  400  to  500  pounds.  The  roe* 
are  alfo  falted  in  barrels,  and  ferve  to  call  into  the  fea 
to  draw  fifh  together,  and  particularly  pilchards.  The 
oil  comes  in  barrels,  from  400  to  520  pounds,,  and  is 
ufed  in  dreffing  leather.  In  Scotland  they  catch  a 
fmall  kind  of  cod  on  the  coafts  of  Buchan  and  all  along 
the  Murray  frith  on  both  fides  ;  as  alfo  in  the  friths  of 
Forth,  Clyde,  &c.  which  is  much  efteemed.  They 
fait  and  dry  them  in  the  fun  upon  rocks,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  the  chimney. 

3.  Coral  Fishery.  See  Coral. 
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Fifliery,  4  .Herrir/gFlSHERT.  Ourgreatftationsforthisfifhery 

— v~~ are  off  the  Shetland  and  Weftern  ifles,  and  off  the  coalt 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Dutch  alfo  (hare.  I  here 
are  two  feafons  for  fifhing  herring;  the  firft  from  June 
to  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  and  the  fecond  in  autumn,  when 
the  fogs  become  very  favourable  for  this  kind  of  hill¬ 
ing.  The  Dutch  begin  their  herring  fifhing  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  employ  a  vaft  number  of  veffels 
therein,  called  bujfes ,  being  between  45  and  60  tons 
burden  each,  and  carrying  three  or  four  fmall  eannon. 
They  never  ftir  out  of  port,  without  a  convoy,  unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  about  18  or  20  can¬ 
non  among  them,  in  which  cafe  they  are  allowed  to  go 
in  company.  Before  they  go  out  they  make  a  verbal 
agreement,  which  has  the  fame  force  as  if  it  were  in 
writing.  The  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland 
are  partly  followed  by  the  French  and  other  nations, 
and  partly  improved  and  augmented  with  new  ones; 
as,  that  no  fifher  (hall  call  his  net  within  100  fathoms 
of  another  boat  :  that  while  the  nets  are  cad,  a  light 
fhall  be  kept  on  the  hind  part  of  the  veffel :  that  when 
a  boat  is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  off  fifhing, 
the  light  (hall  be  caft  into  the  fea  ;  that  when  the 
greater  part  of  a  fleet  leaves  off  fifhing,  and  cafts  anchor, 
the  reft  fhall  do  the  fame,  &c. 

*  Hifl.  of  Mr  Anderfon  *  gives  to  the  Scots  a  knowledge  of 
Commerce,  great  antiquity  in  the  herring  fifhery.  He  fays  that  the 
Netherlanders  reforted  to  thefe  coafts  as  early  as  A.  D. 
836,  to  purchafe  falted  fifh  of  the  natives,  but,  impof- 
ing  on  the  ftrangers,  they  learned  the  art,  and  took  up 
the  trade,  in  after-times  of  fuch  immenfe  emolument 
to  the  Dutch. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  obfervations  on  that  head,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fame  author,  are  extremely  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  excite  reflections  on 
the  vaft  ftrength  refulting  from  the  wifdom  of  well  ap¬ 
plied  induftry. 

In  1603,  he  remarks,  the  Dutch  fold  to  different 
nations  as  many  herrings  as  amounted  to  1,759,000k 
fterling.  In  the  year  1615,  they  at  once  fent  out 
2000  buffes,  and  employed  in  them  37,000  fifhermen. 
In  the  year  1618,  they  fent  out  3000  (hips,  with 
50,000  men  to  take  the  herrings,  and  9000  more  fhips 
to  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh  ;  which  by  fea  and  land 
employed  150,000  men,  befides  thofe  firft  mentioned. 
All  this  wealth  was  gotten  on  our  coafts,  •while  our 
attention  was  taken  up  in  a  diftant  whale  fifhery. 

The  Scottifh  monarchs  for  a  long  time  feemed  to  di- 
reft  all  their  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  the  falmon 
fifhery,  probably  becaufe  their  fubjecls  were  fuch  no¬ 
vices  in  fea  affairs.  At  length  James  III.  endeavoured 
to  ftimulate  his  great  men  to  thefe  patriotic  undertak¬ 
ings  :  for  by  an  aft  of  his  third  parliament,  he  com¬ 
pelled  “  certain  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  bur¬ 
rows,  to  make  fhips,  buffes,  and  boats,  with  nets  and 
other  pertinents,  for  fifhing.  That  the  fame  fhould  be 
made  in  each  burgh  ;  in  number  according  to  the 
fubftance  of  each  burgh,  and  the  leaft  of  them  to 
be  of  twenty  tons :  and  that  all  idle  men  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  fheriffs  in  the  country  to  go  on  board  the 
fame.” 

_  Numerous  indeed  have  been  the  attempts  made  at 
different  periods  to  fecure  this  treafure  to  ourfelves,  but 
without  fuccefs.  In  the  late  reign,  a  very  ftrong  effort 
was  made,  and  bounties  allowed  for  the  encouragement 
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of  Britifh  adventurers  :  the  firft  was  of  30s.  per  ton  to  p,'4icrj, 

every  bufs  of  70  tons  and  upwards.  This  bounty  was  - -  > 

afterwards  railed  to  50s.  per  ton,  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
adventurers  as  were  entitled  to  it  by  claiming  it  at  the 
places  of  rendezvous.  The  buffes  are  from  20  to  90  tons 
burden,  but  the  belt  fize  is  80.  A  veffel  of  80  tons  ought 
to  take  ten  lafts,  or  1 20  barrels  of  herrings,  to  clear 
expences,  the  price  of  the  fifh  to  be  admitted  to  be  a 
guinea  a  barrel.  A  (hip  of  this  fize  ought  to  have  18 
men,  and  three  boats :  one  of  20  tons  fhould  have  fix 
men  ;  and  every  five  tons  above  require  an  additional 
hand.  To  every  ton  are  280  yards  of  nets  ;  fo  a  veffel 
of  80  tons  carries  20,000  fquare  yards:  each  net  is 
12  yards  long,  and  10  deep,  and  every  boat  takes  out 
from  20  to  30  nets,  and  puts  them  together  fo  as  to 
form  a  long  train  ;  they  are  funk  at  each  end  of  the 
train  by  a  ftone,  which  weighs  it  down  to  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  :  the  top  is  fupported  by  buoys,  made  of  fheeps- 
fkin,  with  a  hollow  flick  at  the  mouth  fattened  tight  : 
through  this  the  fkin  is  blown  up,  and  then  flopped  with 
a  peg,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  air.  Sometimes 
thefe  buoys  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  nets  :  at  other 
times  the  nets  are  fuffered  to  fink  deeper,  by  the  length¬ 
ening  the  cords  fattened  to  them,  every  cord  being 
for  that  purpofe  10  or  12  fathoms  long.  But  the  belt 
fifheries  are  generally  in  more  fhallow  water. 

Of  the  Scots  fifhery  in  the  Weftern  Ifles,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  given  by  Mr  Pennant  f .  “  The  fifhing  is  j  Voyage 
always  performed  in  the  night,  unlefs  by  aecident.  Thero  theHe- 
buffes  remain  at  anchor,  and  fend  out  their  boats  a  little  brideu 
before  funfet :  which  continue  out,  in  winter  and  fum- 
mer,  till, day-light ;  often  taking  up  and  emptying  their 
nets,  which  they  do  10  or  12  times  in  a  night,  in  cafe 
of  good  fuccefs.  During  w  inter  it  is  a  moft  dangerous 
and  fatiguing  employ,  by  reafon  of  the  great  net's  and 
frequency  of  the  gales  in  thefe  feas,  and  in  fuch  gales 
are  the  moft  fuccefsful  captures  :  but  by  the  Providence 
of  heaven  the  fithersare  feldom  loft;  and,  what  is  won¬ 
derful,  few  are  vifited  with  illnefs.  They  go  out  well 
prepared,  with  a  warm  great  coat,  boots,  and  fkin 
aprons,  and  a  good  provifion  of  beef  and  fpirits.  The 
fame  good  fortune  attends  the  buffes,  which  in  the  tem- 
peftuous  feafon,  and  in  the  darkeft  nights,  are  conti¬ 
nually  fhifting  in  thefe  narrow  feas,  from  harbour  to 
harbour.  Sometimes  .80  barrels  of  herrings  are -taken 
in  a  night  by  the  boats  of  a  Angle  veffel.  It  once  hap¬ 
pened  in  Loch  Slappan,  in  Sky,  that  a  bufs  of  80 
tons  might  have  taken  200  barrels  in  one  night,  with 
10,000  fquare  yards  of  net ;  but  the  matter  was  obliged 
to  defift,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  to 
preferve  the  capture.  The  herrings  are  preferved  by 
falting,  after  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  laft  is 
an  operation  performed  by  the  country  people,  who  get 
three  halfpence  per  barrel  for  their  trouble  ;  and  fome- 
times,  even  in  the  winter,  can  gain  fifteen  pence  a-day. 

This  employs  both  women  and  children  ;  but  the  fall¬ 
ing  is  only  intruded  to  the  crew  of  the  buffes.  The- 
fifh  are  laid  on  their  backs  in  the  barrels,  and  layers  of 
fait  between  them.  The  entrails  are  not  loft,  for  they 
are  boiled  into  an  oil  :  8000  fifh  will  yield  ten  gal¬ 
lons,  valued  at  one  {hilling  the  gallon.  A  veffel  of 
80  tons,  takes  out  144  barrels  of  fait;  a  drawback  of  2s. 

8d.  is  allowed  for  each  barrel  ufed  bv  the  foreign  or 
Irifh  exportation  of  the  fifh;  but  there  is  a  duty  of 
is.  per  barrel  for  the  home  confumption,  and  the  fame 
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Filheiy.  for  thofe  fent  to  Ireland.  The  barrels  are  made  of  oak 

— — v  1  1  (laves  chiefly  from  Virginia  ;  the  hoops  from  feveral 

parts  of  our  own  ifland,  and  are  either  of  oak,  birch, 
hazel  or  willow;  the  lall  from  Holland,  liable  to  a  du¬ 
ty.  The  barrels  coft  about  3s.  each,  they  hold  from 
500  to  800  fi(h,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh  ;  and 
are  made  to  contain  32  gallon*.  The  barrels  are  in- 
fpe£led  by  proper  officers  ;  a  cooper  examines  if  they 
are  ftatutable  and  good  ;  if  faulty,  he  deftroys  them, 
and  obliges  the  maker  to  (land  to  the  lofs. 

“  Loch  Broom  has  been  celebrated  for  three  or  four 
centuries  as  the  refort  of  herrings.  They  generally 
appear  here  in  July  ;  thofe  that  turn  into  this  bay  are 
part  of  the  brigade  that  detaches  ilfelf  from  the  weft- 
ern  column  of  that  great  army  which  annually  deferts 
the  vaft  depths  of  the  ar£lic  circle,  and  comes,  heaven- 
direfted,  to  the  feats  of  population,  offered  as  a  cheap 
food  to  millions,  whom  wafleful  luxury  or  iron-hearted 
avarice  hath  deprived,  by  enhancing  the  price,  of  the 
■wonted  fupports  of  the  poor.  The  migration  of  the 
fifh  from  their  northern  retreat  is  regular ;  their  vifits 
to  the  Weflern  ifles  and  coafls  certain  •,  but  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  one  particular  loch  extremely  precari¬ 
ous.  All  have  their  turns  ;  that  which  fwarmed  with 
fifh  one  year,  is  totally  deferted  the  following ;  yet 
the  next  loch  to  it  may  be  crowded  with  the  Ihoals. 
Thefe  changes  of  place  give  often  full  employ  to 
the  buffes,  who  are  continually  (hitting  their  harbour 
in  quefl  of  news  refpefling  thefe  important  wanderers. 
They  commonly  appear  here  in  July  ;  the  latter  end 
of  Auguft  they  go  into  deep  water,  and  continue 
there  for  fome  time,  without  any  apparent  caufe  : 
in  November,  they  return  to  the  (hallows,  when  a  new 
fifhery  commences,  which  continues  till  January  :  at 
that  time  the  herrings  become  full  of  roe,  and  are  ufe- 
lefs  as  articles  of  commerce.  Some  doubt,  whether 
thofe  herrings  that  appear  in  November  are  not  part 
of  a  new  migration  ;  for  they  are  as  fat,  and  make 
the  fame  appearance,  as  thofe  that  compofed  the  firfl. 
The  figns  of  the  arrival  of  the  herrings  are  flocks  of 
gulls,  who  catch  up  the  fifh  while  they  (kim  on  the 
furface,  and  of  gannets  who  plunge  and  bring  them 
up  from  confiderable  depths.  Both  thefe  birds  are 
clofely  attended  to  by  the  fithers.  Cod  fifh,  haddocks, 
and  dog  fifh,  follow  the  herrings  in  vail  multitudes: 
thefe  voracious  fifh  keep  on  the  outfides  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  and  may  be  a  concurrent  reafon  of  driving  the 
(hoals  into  bays  and  creeks.  In  fummer,  they  come 
into  the  bays  generally  with  the  warmed  weather, 
and  with  eafy  gales.  During  winter,  the  hard  gales 
from  north-weft  are  fuppofed  to  affifl  in  forcing  them 
into  (lielter.  Eaft  winds  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
fifhery.” 

Herrings  are  cured  either  while  or  pickled,  or  red. 

Of  the firjl,  thofe  done  bv  the  Dutch  are  the  moft 
efteemed,  being  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fizes ;  and  the  beft  art  thofe  that  are  tat, 
flefliy,  firm,  and  white,  falted  the  fame  day  they  are 
taken,  with  good  fait,  and  well  barrelled.  The  Bri- 
tifh  cured  herrings  are  little  inferior,  if  not  equal,  to 
the  Dutch  :  for  in  fpite  of  all  their  endeavours  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fecret,  their  method  of  curing,  lading,  or 
calking  the  herrings,  has  been  diicovcred,  and  is  as 
follows.  After  they  have  hauled  in  their  nets,  which 
they  drag  in  the  (tern  of  their  vefftls  backwards  and 
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forwards  in  traverfi.ng  the  coafl,  they  throw  them  upon  Fifhery. 
the  fliip’s  deck,  which  is  cleared  of  every  thing  for  — — y— 
that  purpofe  :  the  crew  is  feparated  into  fundry  divi - 
fions,  and  each  divifion  has  a  peculiar  talk  ;  one  part 
opens  and  guts  the  herrings,  leaving  the  milts  and 
roes;  another  cures  and  falls  them,  by  lining  or  rub¬ 
bing  their  infide  with  fait  ;  the  next  packs  them,  and 
between  each  row  and  divifion  they  fprinkle  handfuls 
of  fait ;  laftlv,  the  cooper  puts  the  finiftiing  hand  to  all, 
by  heading  the  calks  very  tight,  and  flowing  them  in  *» 
the  hold. 

Red  herrings  rauft  lie  24  hours  in  the  brine,  in- 
afmuch  as  they  are  to  take  all  their  fait  there  ;  and 
when  they  are  taken  out,  they  are  fpitted,  that  is, -ftrung 
by  the  head  on  little  wooden  fpits,  and  then  hung  in  a 
chimney  made  for  that  purpofe.  After  which,  a  fire 
of  brufhwood,  which  yields  a  deal  of  fmoke,  but  no 
flame,  being  made  under  them,  they  remain  there  till 
fufficiently  fmoked  and  dried,  and  are  afterwards  bar¬ 
relled  up  for  keeping. 

5.  LobJIer  FISHERY.  Lobfters  are  taken  along  the 
Britifh  channel,  and  on  the  coafl  of  Norway,  whence 
they  are  brought  to  London  for  fale  ;  and  alfo  in  the 
frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coafl  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  By  10  and  11  W.  III.  cap.  24.  no  lobfler  is  to 
be  taken  under  eight  inches  in  length,  from  the  peak 
of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of  the  tail  ; 
and  by  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  no  lobfters  are  to  be  taken 
on  the  coafl  of  Scotland  from  the  ift  of  June  to  the 
xft  of  September. 

6.  Mackerel  FISHERY.  The  mackerel  is  a  fummer  fifh 
of  paffage,  found  in  large  fhoals,  in  divers  parts  of  the 
ocean,  not  far  north  ;  but  efpeciallv  on  the  French  and 
Englifh  coafls.  The  fifhing  is  ulually  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  and  even  July,  according  to 
the  place.  They  enter  the  Englifh  channel  in  April, 
and  proceed  up  to  the  ftraits  of  Dover  as  the  fummer 
advances  ;  fo  that  by  June  they  are  on  the  coafls  of 
Cornwall,  Suffex,  Normandy,  Picardy,  &c.  where  the 
fifhery  is  moft  confiderable.  They  are  an  excellent 
food  frefh  ;  and  not  to  be  defpifed,  when  well  prepar¬ 
ed,  pickled,  and  put  up  in  barrels  ;  a  method  of  pre- 
ferving  them  chiefly  ufed  in  Cornwall. 

The  fifh  is  taken  two  ways  ;  either  with  a  line  or 
nets  :  the  latter  is  the  more  confiderable,  and  is  ufually 
performed  in  the  night-time.  The  rules  obferved  in 
the  fifhing  for  mackerel  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  the  fifhery  of  herrings. 

There  are  two  ways  of  pickling  them  :  the  firft  is, 
by  opening  and  gutting  them,  and  filling  the  belly 
with  fait,  crammed  in  as  hard  as  poflible,  with  a  flick  ; 
which  done,  they  range  them  in  ftrata  or  rows,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  llrewing  fait  between  the  layers. 

In  the  fecond  way,  they  put  them  immediately  into 
tubs  full  of  brine,  made  of  frefh  water  and  fait ;  and 
leave  them  to  deep,  till  they  have  imbibed  fait  enough 
to  make  them  keep  ;  after  which,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  barrelled  up,  taking  care  to  prefs  them  clofe 
down. 

Mackerel  are.  not  cured  or  exported  as  merchandife, 
except  a  few  by  the  Yarmouth  and  Leoftuff  merchants, 
but  are  generally  confirmed  at  home;  efpecially  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  fea-ports  between  the 
Thames  and  Yarmouth,  eaft,  and  the  Land’s  End  of 
Cornwall,  weft. 

7.  Oyfler 
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Fifhery.  7.  Oyjler  FlSHERY%.  This  fifhery  is  principally  car- 
'  > ried  on  at  Colchefter  in  Effex ;  Feverfham  and  Milton 

\r^a  don  *n  ^en!:  i  *-^e  Wight ;  the  Swales  of  the  Med- 

chology  way  i  an<i  Tenby  on  the  coaft  of  Wales.  From  Fever- 

Znctex.  lham,  and  adjacent  parts,  the  Dutch  have  fometimes 
loaded  a  hundred  large  hoys  with  oylfers  in  a  year. 
They  are  alfo  taken  in  great  quantities  near  Portfmouth, 
and  in  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton 
and  Chichefter  :  many  of  which  are  carried  about  by 
*  lea  to  London  and  to  Colchefter,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits 
about  Wavenhoe  and  other  places. 

8.  Pearl  FlSHER Y,  See  Pearl,  CoNCHOLOGY  In¬ 
dex,  and  Ceylon. 

9.  Pilchard  FlSHER  Y.  The  chief  pilchard  filheries  are 

along  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne, 
and  along  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonlhire.  That 
of  Dalmatia  is  very  plentiful  :  that  on  the  coafts  of 
Bretagne  employs  annually  about  300  (hips.  Of  the 
pilchard  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Dr  Borlafe  :  “  It  employs  a  great 
number  of  men  on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to 
naval  affairs;  employs  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
land,  in  falting,  prefting,  wafhing  and  cleaning ;  in 
making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  calks,  and  all  the  trades 
depending  on  their  conftru&ion  and  fale.  The  poor 
are  fed  with  the  ofFals  of  the  captures,  the  land  with 
the  refufe  of  the  fifh  and  fait ;  the  merchant  finds  the 
gains  of  commiflion  and  honeft  commerce,  the  fifher- 
man  the  gains  of  the  fifh.  Ships  are  often  freighted 
hither  with  fait,  and  into  foreign  countries  with  the 
fifh,  carrying  off  at  the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  Of 
the  ufual  produce  of  the  great  number  of  hogfheads  ex¬ 
ported  each  year  for  ten  years,  from  1747  to  1756  in- 
clufive,  from  the  four  ports  of  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Pen¬ 
zance,  and  St  Ives,  it  appears  that  Fowey  has  exported 
yearly  1732  hogfheads  ;  Falmouth,  14,631  hogfheads 
and  two  thirds;  Penzance  and  Mounts-Bay  12,149 
hogfheads  and  one-third  ;  St  Ives,  1280  hogfheads  : 
in  all  amounting  to  29,795  hogfheads.  Every  hogfhead 
for  ten  years  laft  pad,  together  with  the  bounty  allow¬ 
ed  for  each  hogfhead  exported,  and  the  oil  made  out  of 
each  hogfhead,  has  amounted,  one  year  with  another 
at  an  average,  to  the  price  of  il.  13s.  3d. ;  fo  that  the 
cafh  paid  for  pilchards  exported  has,  at  a  medium,  an¬ 
nually  amounted  to  the  fum  of  49,532!.  10s.” _ The 

numbers  that  are  taken  at  one  fhooting  out  of  the  nets 
are  amazingly  great.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  Dr  Bor¬ 
lafe  affured  him,  that  on  the  5th  of  Oaober  1767, 
there  were  at  one  time  enclofed  in  St  Ives’s  Bay  7000 
hogfheads,  each  hogfhead  containing  35,000  fifh  ;  in  all 
245  millions. 

The  pilchards  naturally  follow  the  light,  which  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  facility  of  the  fifhery  ;  the  feafon 
is  from  June  to  September.  On  the  coafts  of  France 
they  make  ufe  of  the  roes  of  the  cod  fifh  as  a  bait ; 
which,  thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife  from  the 
bottom,  and  run  into  the  nets.  On  our  coafts  there 
are  perfons  pofted  afhore,  who,  fpying  by  the  colour 
of  the  water  where  the  fhoals  are,  make  figns  to  the 
boats  to  go  among  them  to  caft  their  nets.  When 
taken,  they  are  brought  on  fhore  to  a  warehoufe 
where  they  are  laid  up  in  broad  piles,  fupported  with 
backs  and  fides  ;  and  as  they  are  piled,  they  fait  them 
with  bay  fait;  in  which  lying  to  foak  for  30  or  40  days, 
they  run  out  a  deal  of  blood,  with  dirty  pickle  and 


bittern  :  then  they  wafli  them  clean  in  fea  water  ;  and,  Fifhery. 

when  dry,  barrel  and  prefs  them  hard  down  to  fqueeze - y— .Li 

out  the  oil,  which  iffues  out  at  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calk. 

10.  Salmon  FlSHEBTf.  The  chief  falmon  fifheries  in  f  See  Sal. 
Europe  are  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  "'0’  Ichthy« 
rivers,  and  fea  coafts  adjoining  to  the  river  mouths.  °J°fy  In~ 
The  moft  diftinguifhed  for  falmon  in  Scotland  are,  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don, 
the  Spey,  the  Nefs,  the  Bewly,  &c.  in  moft  of  which 
it  is  very  common,  about  the  height  of  fummer,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch 
four  or  five  fcore  falmon  at  a  draught.  The  chief  ri¬ 
vers  in  England  for  falmon  are,  the  Tyne,  the  Trent, 
the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The  fifliing  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  locks  or  wears 
made  on  purpofe,  which  in  certain  places  have  iron  or 
wooden  grates  fo  difpofed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im¬ 
pelled  by  any  force  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and  open  a  little  at  the 
point  of  contadl,  and  immediately  Ihut  again,  clofing 
the  angle.  The  falmon,  therefore,  coming  up  into  the 
rivers,  are  admitted  into  thefe  grates,  which  open,  and 
fuffer  them  to  pafs  through,  but  Ihut  again,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  return.  The  falmon  is  alio  caught  with  a 
fpear,  which  they  dart  into  him  when  they  fee  him 
fwimming  near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  cuftom- 
ary  likewife  to  catch  them  with  a  candle  and  lanthorn, 
or  wifp  of  ftraw  fet  on  fire  ;  for  the  fifti  naturally  fol¬ 
lowing  the  light,  are  ftruck  with  the  fpear,  or  taken  in 
a  net  fpread  tor  that  purpofe,  and  lifted  with  a  hidden 
jerk  from  the  bottom. 

“  The  capture  of  falmon  in  the  Tweed,  about  the 
month  of  July  (fays  Mr  Pennant  is  prodigious.  In  t  Brit. 
a  good  fifhery,  often  a  boatload,  and  fometimes  near  Zo°l- 
two,  are  taken  in  a  tide:  fome  few  years  ago  there  were  2S^' 
above  700  fifh  taken  at  one  haul,  but  from  50  to  100 
is  very  frequent.  The  coopers  in  Berwick  then  begin 
to  fait  both  falmon  and  grilfes  in  pipes  and  other  large 
veffels,  and  afterwards  barrel  them  to  fend  abroad,  hav¬ 
ing  then  far  more  than  the  London  markets  can  take 
off  their  hands. 

“  Moft  of  the  falmon  taken  before  April,  or  to  the 
fetting  in  of  the  warm  weather,  is  fent  frefli  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  bafkets  :  unlefs  now  and  then  the  veffel  is  dif- 
appointed  by  contrary  winds  of  failing  immediately  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  fifti  is  brought  afhore  again  to  the  coopers 
offices,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted,  and  fent  to 
the  London  markets  by  the  fame  (hip,  and  frefh  fal¬ 
mon  put  in  the  bafkets  in  lieu  of  the  flale  ones.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  a  fhip  is  on  the 
point  of  failing,  a  frefli  clean  falmon  will  fell  from  a 
fhilling  to  eighteen  pence  a  pound  ;  and  moft  of  the 
time  that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  prices 
are  from  five  to  nine  (hillings  per  ftone;  the  value  rifing 
and  falling  according  to  the  plenty  of  fifh,  or  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  a  fair  or  foul  wind.  Some  fifti  are  fent  in  this 
manner  to  London  the  latter  end  of  September,  when 
the  weather  grows  cool ;  but  then  the  fifh  are  full  of 
large  roes,  grow  very  thin  bellied,  and  are  not  efteem- 
ed  either  palatable  or  wholefome. 

“  1  he  feafon  for  fifhing  in  the  Tweed  begins  No¬ 
vember  30th,  but  the  fifhermen  work  very  little  till  af¬ 
ter  Chriftmas  :  it  ends  on  Michaelmas  day  ;  yet  the 
corporation  of  Berwick  (who  are  confervators  of  the 

river) 
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Fiftery.  river)  indulge  the  fifhermen  with  a  fortnight  paft  that 
— -v— —  time,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  ftyle. 

“  There  are  on  the  river  41  confiderable  fifheries, 
extending  upwards  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth, 
(the  others  above  being  of  no  great  value),  which  are 
rented  for  near  5400k  per  annum  :  the  expence  at¬ 
tending  the  fervants  wages,  nets,  boats,  &c.  amount 
to  5000!.  more  ;  which  together  makes  up  the  fum 
10,4001.  Now,  in  confequence,  the  produce  muft 
defray  all,  and  no  lefs  than  20  times  that  fum  of  fifh 
will  effect  it ;  fo  that  208, oco  falmon  muft  be  caught 
there  one  year  with  another. 

“  Scotland  poffeffes  great  numbers  of  fine  fifheries 
on  both  fides  of  that  kingdom.  The  Scotch  in  early 
times  had  moft  fevere  laws  againft  the  killing  of  this 
fifh  ;  for  the  third  offence  was  made  capital,  by  a  law 
of  James  IV.  Before  that,  the  offender  had  power  to 
redeem  his  life.  They  were  thought  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  a  prefent  worthy  of  a  crowned  head  :  for 
in  that  reign  the  queen  of  Scotland  fent  to  the  duchefs 
of  Clarence  10  calks  of  falted  falmon  ;  which  Henry 
direfled  to  pafs  duty  free.  The  falmon  are  cured  in 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Berwick,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  fent  to  London  in  the  fpring  ;  but  after  that  time, 
the  adventurers  begin  to  barrel  and  export  them  to  fo¬ 
reign  countries  ;  but  we  believe  that  commerce  is  far 
lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  in  former  times,  partly  owing 
to  the  great  increafe  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  and 
partly  to  the  general  relaxation  of  the  difeipline  of  ab- 
ftinence  in  the  Romifti  church. 

“  Ireland  (particularly  the  north)  abounds  with  fhis 
fifh  :  the  moft  confiderable  filhery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the 
river  Ban,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Coleraine. 
When  I  made  the  tour  of  that  hofpitable  kingdom  in 
1754,  it  was  rented  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  for 
620I.  a-year  j  who  affured  me,  that  the  tenant,  his 
predeceffor,  gave  1600I.  per  annum,  and  was  a  much 
greater  gainer  by  the  bargain,  for  the  reafons  before 
mentioned,  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  poachers 
who  deftroy  the  fifh  in  the  fence  months. 

“  The  mouth  of  this  river  faces  the  north  ;  and  is 
finely  fituated  to  receive  the  fifh  that  roam  along  the 
coaft  in  fearch  of  an  inlet  into  fome  frefh  water,  as 
they  do  along  that  end  of  the  kingdom  which  op- 
pofes  itfelf  to  the  northern  ocean.  We  have  feen  near 
Ballicaftle,  nets  placed  in  the  fea  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontories  that  jut  into  it,  which  the  falmon  ftrike 
into  as  they  are  wandering  clofe  to  fhore  ;  and  numbers 
are  taken  by  that  method. 

“  In  the  Ban  they  fifh  with  nets  18  fcore  yards 
long,  and  are  continually  drawing  night  and  dav  the 
whoje  feafon,  which  we  think  lafts  about  four  months, 
two  fets  of  16  men  each  alternately  relieving  one  ano¬ 
ther.  The  beft  drawing  is  when  the  tide  is  coming 
in :  we  were  told,  that  at  a  fingle  draught  there  were 
once  840  fifh  taken. 

“  A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  a  wear  where 
a  confiderable  number  of  fifh  that  efcape  the  nets  are 
taken.  We  were  lately  informed,  that,  in  the  year 
1760,  about  320  tons  were  taken  in  the  Cranna  fifh- 
ery.” 

Curing  Salmon.  When  the  falmon  are  taken,  they 
open  them  along  the  back,  take  out  the  guts  and  gills, 
and  cut  out  the  greateft  part  of  the  bones,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  the  infide  as  fmooth  as  poflible  :  they  then 
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fait  the  filh  in  large  tubs  for  the  purpofe,  where  they  Fifhery. 
lie  a  confiderable  time  foaking  in  brine  ;  and  about  1 

Odlober  they  are  packed  clofe  up  in  barrels,  and  fent 
to  London,  or  exported  up  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  alfo  in  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  falmon  falted  in 
the  common  way,  which  after  foaking  in  brine  a  com¬ 
petent  time,  is  well  preffed,  and  then  dried  in  fmoke  : 
this  is  called  kipper,  and  is  chiefly  made  for  home  con- 
fumption  j  and  if  properly  cured  and  prepared,  is  reck¬ 
oned  very  delicious. 

Sturgeon  f  FISHERY.  The  greateft  fturgeon  fifhery  f  See  Acci. 
is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  on  the  Cafpian  fea: penfer,  leh- 
wbere  the  Mufcovites  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  Myology 
and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  inclofure,  formed  by  huge Index' 
flakes  reprefenting  the  letter  Z  repeated  feveral  times. 

Thefe  fifheries  are  open  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  and 
clofe  on  the  other  ;  by  which  means  the  fifh  afeending 
in  its  feafon  up  the  river,  is  embarraffed  in  thefe  nar¬ 
row  angular  retreats,  and  fo  is  eafily  killed  with  .a 
harping  iron.  Sturgeons,  when  frefh,  eat  delicioully  5 
and  in  order  to  make  them  keep,  they  are  falted  or 
pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  cags  from  30  to 
go  pounds.  But  the  great  obje£I  of  this  filhery  is  the 
roe,  of  which  the  Mufcovites  are  extremely  fond,  and 
of  which  is  made  the  cavear,  or  kavia,  fo  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  Italians.  See  Cavear. 

Tunny  FISHERY.  The  tunny  (a  fpecies  of  Scom¬ 
ber),  was  a  fifh  well  known  to  the  ancients,  ar.d 
made  a  great  article  of  commerce  :  And  there  are  ftill 
very  confiderable  tunny  fifheries  on  the  coafts  of  Sici¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  nets  are  fpread  over  a  large  fpace  of  fea  by 
means  of  cables  fattened  to  anchors,  and  are  divided 
into  feveral  compartments.  The  entrance  is  always 
dirt&ed,  according  to  the  feafon,  towards  that  part  of 
the  fea  from  which  the  fifh  are  known  to  come.  A 
man  placed  upon  the  fummit  of  a  rock  high  above  the 
water,  gives  a  fignal  of  the  fifh  being  arrived  ;  for  he 
can  difeern  from  that  elevation  what  pafies  under  the 
waters  infinitely  better  than  any  perfon  nearer  the  fur 
face.  As  foon  as  notice  is  given  that  the  fheal  of  fifh 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  inner  compartment,  or  the 
chamber  of  death,  the  paffage  is  drawn  clofe,  and  the 
flaughter  begins. 

The  undertakers  of  thefe  fifheries  pay  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  upon  whole  land 
they  fix  the  main  flay  or  foot  of  the  tonnara  ;  they 
make  the  beft  bargain  they  can  :  and,  till  fuccefs  has 
crowned  their  endeavours,  obtain  this  leave  for  a  fmall 
confideration  ;  but  the  rent  is  afterwards  railed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  capture. 

The  tunny  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  tiie  vernal 
equinox,  travelling  in  a  triangular  phalanx,  fo  as  to  cut 
the  waters  with  its  point,  and  to  prefent  an  extenfive 
bafe  for  the  tides  and  currents  to  a&  againft,  and  impel 
forwards.  Thefe  fifh  repair  to  the  warm  Teas  of  Greece 
to  fpawn,  fleering  their  courfe  thither  along  the  Euro¬ 
pean  (hores,  but  as  they  return,  approach  the  African 
coaft  ;  the  young  fry  i>  placed  in  the  van  of  the  fquadron 
as  they  travel.  They  come  back  from  the  eaft  in 
May,  and  abound  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily  and  Calabria 
about  that- time.  In  autumn  they  fleer  north  ward,  and 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  Amalfi  and  Naples  j 
but  during  the  whole  feafon  ftragglers  are  occafionally 
caught. 
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When  taken  in  May,  the  ufual  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Calabrian  bays,  they  are  full  of  fpawn, 
and  their  flefh  is  then  eiteemed  unwholefome,  apt  to 
occafion  headachs  and  vapours  j  the  milts  and  roes  are 
particularly  fo  at  that  feafon.  To  prevent  thefe  bad 
effects,  the  natives  fry  them  in  oil,  and  afterwards  fait 
them.  The  quantity  of  this  fifh  confumed  annually 
in  the  Two  Sicilies  almoft  exceeds  the  bounds  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  it  is  eaten  frefh,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  it  is 
in  ufe  falted.  The  mold  delicate  part  is  the  muzzle. 
The  belly  falted  was  called  tarantallum ,  and  accounted 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  Romans ;  its  prefent  name  is 
Surra .  The  reft  of  the  body  is  cut  into  flices,  and 
put  into  tubs. 

Turbot  FISHERY.  Turbot  grows  to  a  large  fize, 
fome  of  them  weighing  from  23  to  30  pounds.  They 
are  taken  chiefly  off  the  north  coaft  of  England,  and 
others  off  the  Dutch  coaft.  The  large  turbot  (as  well 
as  feveral  other  kinds  of  flat  fifti)  are  taken  by  the  hook 
and  line,  for  they  lie  in  deep  water ;  the  method  of 
taking  them  in  wears  or  flaked  nets  being  very  preca¬ 
rious.  When  the  filhermen  go  out  to  fifh,  each  perfon 
is  provided  with  three  lines,  which  are  coiled  on  a  flat 
oblong  piece  of  wicker  work  ;  the  hooks  being  baited, 
and  placed  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each 
line  is  furnifhed  with  14  fcore  of  hooks,  at  the  diftance 
of  fix  feet  two  inches  from  each  other.  The  hooks  are 
fattened  to  the  lines  upon  fneads  of  twifted  borfe  hair 
27  inches  in  length.  When  fifhing,  there  are  always 
three  men  in  each  coble,  and  confequently  nine  of 
thefe  lines  are  fattened  together,  and  ufed  in  one  line, 
extending  in  length  near  three  miles,  and  furnifhed 
with  2520  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at 
the  firft  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more  of  each  at  the 
end  of  each  man’s  lines  ;  in  all  four  anchors,  which 
are  common  perforated  ftones,  and  four  buoys  made 
of  leather  or  cork.  The  line  is  always  laid  acrofs  the 
current.  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue  an  equal 
time  upon  our  coaft,  and,  when  undifturbed  by  winds, 
run  each  way  about  fix  hours ;  they  are  fo  rapid  that 
the  fifhermen  can  only  (hoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the 
turn  of  tide,  and  therefore  the  lines  always  remain 
upon  the  ground  about  fix  hours  4  during  which  time 
the  tnyxine  glutinofa  of  Linnaeus  will  frequently  pene¬ 
trate  the  fifh  that  are  on  the  hooks,  and  entirely  devour 
them,  leaving  only  the  lkir.  and  bones.  The  fame 
rapidity  of  tides  prevents  their  ufing  hand  lines  ;  and 
therefore  two  of  the  people  commonly  wrap  themfelves 
in  the  fail,  and  fleep  while  the  other  keeps  a  drift 
look-out,  for  fear  of  being  run  down  by  fhips,  and  to 
obferve  the  weather.  For  dorms  often  rife  fo  fuddenly, 
that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they  can  fometimes 
efcape  to  the  fhore,  leaving  their  lines  behind. 

Befides  the  coble,  the  fifhermen  have  alfo  a  five-men 
boat,  which  is  40  feet  long  and  15  broad,  and  25  tons 
burden  ;  it  is  fo  called,  though  navigated  by  fix  men 
and  a  boy,  becaufe  one  of  the  men  is  commonly  hired 
to  cook,  &c.  and  does  not  fhare  in  the  profits  with 
the  other  five._  This  boat  is  decked  at  each  end,  but 
open  in  the  middle,  and  has  two  large  lug  fails.  All  our 
able  fifhermen  go  in  thefe  boats  to  the  herring  fifhery 
at  Yarmouth  in  the  latter  end  of  September, °and  re¬ 
turn  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  boats  are 
Mien  laid  up  till  the  beginning  of  Lent,  at  which  time 


they  go  off  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and 
other  places  to  fifh  for  turbot,  cod,  ling,  fkates,  &c. 
They  always  take  two  cobles  on  board  ;  and  when  they 
come  upon  their  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out 
the  cobles,  and  fifh  in  the  lame  manner  as  thofe  do 
who  go  from  the  fhore  in  a  coble  :  with  this  difference 
only,  that  here  each  man  is  provided  with  double  the 
quantity  of  lines,  and  inllead  of  waiting  the  return  of 
the  tide  in  the  coble,  return  to  their  boat  and  bait  their 
other  lines  ;  thus  hauling  one  let  and  (hooting  ano¬ 
ther  every  turn  of  tide.  They  commonly  run  into  har¬ 
bour  twice  a-week  to  deliver  their  fifti. 

The  belt  bait  is  frefh  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a 
proper  fize  j  the  five- men  boats  are  always  furnifhed 
with  nets  for  taking  them.  Next  to  herrings  are  the 
leffi-r  lampreys.  The  next  baits  in  efteem  are  fmall 
haddocks  cut  in  pieces,  fand  worms,  and  limpets,  here 
called  Jlidders  j  and  when  none  of  thefe  can  be  had, 
they  ule  bullock’s  liver.  The  hooks  are  two  inches  and 
a  half  long  in  the  (hank,  and  near  an  inch  wide  between 
the  (hank  and  the  point.  The  line  is  made  of  fmall 
cording,  and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  ufed. 

Turbots  are  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of 
baits  ;  for  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  has  been  12 
hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  bait,  they  will 
not  touch  it. 

Whale  FISHERY.  See  Baiaena,  Cetology  Index. 

Whales  are  chiefly  caught  in  the  north  feas  $  the 
largeft  fort  are  found  about  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen. 
At  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  country,  whales  not  being 
ufed  to  be  difturbed,  frequently  came  into  the  very  bays, 
and  were  accordingly  killed  almoft  clofe  to  the  fhore  ; 
fo  that  the  blubber  being  cut  off  was  immediately  boiled 
into  oil  on  the  fpot.  The  fhips  in  thofe  times  took  in 
nothing  but  the  pure  oil  and  the  whalebone,  and  all  the 
bufinefs  was  executed  in  the  country  ;  by  which  means 
a  (hip  could  bring  home  the  product  of  many  more 
whales  than  (lie  can,  according  to  the  prefent  method 
of  conducing  this  trade.  The  fifhery  alfo  was  then  fo 
plentiful,  that  they  were  obliged  fometimes  to  fend 
other  fhips  to  fetch  off  the  oil  they  had  made,  the 
quantity  being  more  than  the  fifhing  drips  could  bring 
away.  But  time  and  change  of  cjrcumftances  have 
drifted  the  fituation  of  this  trade.  The  (hips  coming  in 
fuch  numbers  from  Holland,  Denmark,  Hamburgh, 
and  other  northern  countries,  all  intruders  upon  the 
Englifh,  who  were  the  firft  difeoverers  of  Greenland, 
the  whales  were  difturbed,  and  gradually,  as  other  fifti 
often  do,  forfaking  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo 
near  the  (hore  as  before  :  but  are  now  found,  and  have 
been  foever  fince,  in  the  openings  and  fpace  among  the 
ice,  where  they  have  deep  water,  and  where  they  go 
fometimes  a  great  many  leagues  from  the  (hore. 

The  whale  fifhery  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all 
June  and  July  ;  but  whether  the  fhips  have  good  or 
bad  fuccefs,  they  rnuft  come  away,  and  get  clear  of 
the  ice  by  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  fo  that  in  the  month 
of  September  at  fartheft  they  may  be  expefted  home  j 
but  a  (hip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  fifhery 
in  May  may  return  in  June  or  July. 

But,  for  the  manner  of  taking  whales,  and  for  a 
farther  account  of  the  whale  fifhery,  as  a  trade,  fee  Ce- 
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From  London,  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Gwaine  into 
tile  fea,  which  here  forms  a  fpacious  bay.  It  is  govern- 
ed  by  a  mayor,  a  bailiff,  and  other  officers  ;  and  here 
vends  may  lie  farely  in  five  or  fix  fathoms  water.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  good  trade  in  herrings,  and  annually 
cuie,  hi  tiveen  Fif.;ard  and  Newport,  above  1000  bar- 
rei*  of  them.  T.  he  town  fends  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
.FISHING,  in  general,  the  art  of  catching  fiffi, 
whether  by  means  of  nets,  of  fpears,  or  of  the  line  and 
hook. 

Fishing  in  the  great,  performed  by  the  net,  fpear, 
or  harpoon,  for  fiffi  that  go  in  ffioals,  has  been  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  article.  That  performed  bv  the 
rod,  line,  and  hook,  for  f.iitarv  fiffi,  is  ufually  termed 
Angling:  See  that  article;  and  for  the  particular 
manner  of  angling  for  the  different  kinds  of  fiffi  fee 
their  refpeftive  names,  as  Dace,  Eel,  Perch,  under 
Ichthyology. 

Here  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  the  following  : 

J*  ^he  Barbel f,  (fo  called  on  account  of  the  barb 
or  beard  that  i-  under  his  chops),  though  a  coarfe  fiffi, 
gives  confiderable  exercife  to  the  angler’s  ingenuity. 
They  fwim  together  in  great  ffioals,  and  are  at  tl.e'ir 
worfl:.  in  April,  at  which  time  they  fpawn,  but  come 
foon  in  feafon  ;  the  places  whither  they  chiefly  refort, 
are  foch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  rifing  grounds,  in 
which  this  fiffi  is  faid  to  dig  and  rout  with  his  nofe  like 
a  (wine.  In  the  fummer  he  frequents  the  lirongeft, 
Iwifteft,  currents  of  water  ;  as  deep  bridges,  wears.  &c. 
and  is  apt  to  fettle  himfelf  among  the  piles,  hollow 
places,  and  mofs  or  weeds;  and  will  remain  there  im¬ 
moveable  ;  but  in  the  winter  be  retires  into  deep  wa¬ 
ters,  and  helps  the  female  to  make  a  hole  in  the  fands 
to  hide  her  fpawn  in,  to  hinder  its  being  devoured  by 
other  fiffi.  He  is  a  very  curious  and  cunning  fiffi  ;  for 
if  his  baits  be  not  fweet,  clean,  well  Loured,  and  kept 
in  Tweet  mof>,  he  will  not  bile  ;  but  well  ordered  and 
eurioufly  kept,  he  will  bite  with  great  eagernef-.  The 
bed  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  falmon,  trout,  or 
any  other  fiffi  ;  and  if  you  would  have  good  fport  with 
him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  io  fiffi  with  it  a 
night  or  two  before,  or  with  large  worms  cut  in  pieces  ; 
and  the  earlier  in  the  morning  or  the  later  in  the 
evening  that  you  fiffi,  the  better  it  will  be.  Your  rod 
and  line  mud  be  both  flrong  and  long,  with  a  running 
plummet  on  the  line  ;  and  let  a  little  bit  of  lead  be 
placed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  hook,  to  keep  the  bul¬ 
let  from  falling  on  it  ;  fo  the  worm  will  b?  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  they  always  bite  ;  and  when  the  fifli  takes 
the  bait,  your  plummet  will  lie  and  not  choke  him. 
Lv  the  bending  of  your  rod  you  may  know  when  he 
bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will  feel  him  make  - 
ftrop^  fnatch  ;  then  ftnke,  and  you  will  rarely  fail, 
you  play  him  well  ;  but  it  you  manage  him  not  drx- 
teroufly,  he  will  break  your  line.  The  bed  time  for 
fiffiing  is  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  l.afon  is  the  latter  end  of  May,  June,  July,  and  the 
beginning  of  Augud. 

.2.  I  he  Blent  J,  is  an  eager  fiffi,  caught  with  all 
ffirts  of  worms  bred  on  trees  or  plant-;  as  alfo  with 
flies,  pade,  ffieep’-  blood,  &c.  They  may  be  angled 
for  with  half  a  fcore  of  hooks  at  once,  if  thev  can  be 
.all  fallened  on  ;  he  will  alfo  in  ’he  evenin'1  take  a  ra- 
tural  or  artificial  fly.  If  the  day  be  warm  and  clear, 
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there  is  no  fly  fo  good  for  him  as  the  final!  fly  at  the 
top  of  the  water,  which  he  will  take  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  efpecially  in  the  evening  ;  but  if  the  day  is  tuid 
and  cloudy,  genties  and  caddis  are  the  bed  ;  about  two 
feet  under  water.  No  fiffi  yields  better  fport  to  a  young 
angler  than  the.  bleak.  It  is  fo  eagtr,  that  it  will  leap 
out  of  the  water  for  a  bait. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat  or  on  a  bank  fide  in  frelh 
water  in  a  fummer’s  evening,  with  a  hazel  top  about 
fi;'e  or  fix  feet  long  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  ihe 
rod.  But  the  belt  method  is  with  a  drabble,  thus  : 

Tie  eight  or  ten  fmall  hooks  acrots  a  line  two  inches, 
above  one  another;  the  biggeft  hook  the  lower  mod, 
(whereby  you  may  fometiroes  t:.ke  a  better  fiffi),  and 
bait  them  with  gentles,  flits,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms, 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  or  more  at 
a  time. 

y.  For  the  Bream  ||,  obferve  the  follow  ing  diredlions,  See  Cy- 
which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  carp  filling. — Procuiv.  about 
a  quart  of  large  red  worms  ;  put  them  into  freffi  mofs 
well  waffied  and  dried  every  three  or  four  day-,  feeding 
them  with  fat  mould  and  ch  pped  fennel,  and  they  will 
be  thoroughly  fcoured  in  about  three  weeks. 

Let  your  lines  be  filk  and  hair,  but  all  fiik  is  the 
bell  ;  let  tbe  floats  be  either  fwan-quills  or  gooft -quills. 

Let  your  plumb  be  a  piece  of  lead  in  the  ffiapt  of  a 
pear,  with  a  fmall  ring  at  the  little  end  of  it  ;  fallen  the 
lead  to  the  line,  and  the  line  hook  to  the  lead,  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  fpace  between  lead  and  hook  will 
be  enough  ;  and  take  care  the  Irad  be  heavy  enough  to 
fink  the  float.  Having  baited  your  hook  well  with  a 
flrong  worm,  the  worm  will  draw  tbe  hook  up  and 
down  in  the  bottom,  which  will  provoke  the  bream  to 
bite  the  more  eagerly.  It  will  be  bed  to  fit  up  three 
or  four  rods  or  lines  in  this  manner,  and  fet  them  as 
will  be  directed,  and  this  will  afford  yoU  much  the 
better  fport.  Find  the  exa£t  depth  of  the  water  if 
pofllble,  that  your  float  may  fwim  on  its  furface  dircflly 
over  the  lead  ;  then  provide  the  following  ground  bait. 

Take  about  a  peck  of  fweet  grofs-ground  malt  ;  and 
having  boiled  it  a  very  little,  drain  it  hard  through  a 
bag,  and  carry  it  to  the  water  fide  where  you  have 
founded  ;  and  in  the  place  where  you  fuppofe  the  fiffi 
frequent,  there  throw  in  the  malt  by  handfuls  fqueez  d 
hard  together,  that  the  dream  may  not  ffiparate  it  before 
it  comes  to  the  bottom  ;  and  be  lure  to  throw  it  in  at 
lead  a  yard  above  the  place  where  you  intend  the  hi-  k 
dial]  lie,  ofherwife  the  llteam  will  carrv  it  down  too  far. 

Do  this  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  keeping  fume  of 
the  malt  in  the  bag,  and  go  to  the  place  about  three 
the  next  morning  ;  but  approach  very  wariiv,  led  you 
ffiou  d  be  feen  by  the  fiffi  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  their  centinels  watching  on  the  ti  p  of  the  water, 
while  the  red  are  feeding  bel  w.  Having  baited  vnur 
hook  fo  that  the  worm  may  crawl  to  and  fro.  the  better 
to  allure  the  filli  to  bite,  cad  it  in  at  tht  place  where 
you  find  'he  fiffi  to  day  n  oil,  which  i-  generally  in  the 
broaded  and  deepeft  part  of  the  river,  and  fo  that  it 
mav  red  about  the  midtl  of  your  bait  that  is  cn  tlie 
ground.  Cad  in  your  feernd  line  fo  that  it  may  red  a  IportJ. 
vard  above  that,  and  a  third  about  a  yard  below  it.  DUh 
Let  your  rod-  lie  on  the  bank,  with  fome  (lone-  to  keep 
them  down  at  the  great  ends  ;  and  then  withdraw  your- 
felf,  yet  not  fo  far  but  that  you  can  have  your  eye 
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upon  all  the  floats  ;  and  when  you  fee  one  bitten  and 
carried  away,  do  not  be  too  hafty  to  run  in,  but  give 
time  to  the  fifh  to  tire  himfelf,  and  then  touch  him 
gently.  When  you  perceive  the  float  fink,  creep  to 
the  water  fide,  and  give  it  as  much  line  as  you  can. 
If  it  is  a  bream  or  carp,  they  will  run  to  the  other  fide  ; 
which  ftrike  gently,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little 
while  ;  but  do  not  pull,  for  then  you  will  fpoil  all  ; 
but  you  mull  firft  tire  them  before  they  can  be  landed, 
for  they  are  very  (by.  If  there  are  any  carps  in  the 
river,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  you  take  one  or  more  of 
them;  but  if  there  are  any  pike  or  perch,  they  will  be 
fure  to  vifit  the  ground  bait,  though  they  will  not 
touch  it,  being  drawn  thither  by  the  grea"  refort  of  the 
fmall  fifh  ;  and  until  you  remove  them,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  taking  the  bream  or  carp.  In  this  cafe,  bait 
one  of  your  hooks  with  a  fmall  bleak,  roach,  or  gud¬ 
geon,  about  two  feet  deep  from  your  float,  with  a  little 
red  worm  at  the  point  of  your  hook  ;  and  if  a  pike  be 
there,  he  will  be  fure  to  fnap  at  it.  This  f port  is  good 
till  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  in  a  gloomv  day, 
till  night;  but  do  not  frequent  the  place  too  much,  left 
the  fifh  grow  fhy. 

4.  The  Carp\.  A  perfon  who  angles  for  carp  muft 
arm  himfelf  with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  its 
extraordinary  fubtility  and  policy  ;  they  always  choofe 
to  He  in  the  deepeft  places,  either  of  poods  or  rivers, 
where  there  is  but  a  fmall  running  ftream. 

Further,  obferve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold 
weather';  and  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  late  at 
the  fpot  in  hot  weather ;  and  if  he  bite,  you  need  not 
fear  his  hold  ;  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  leather-mouthed 
fifh  that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  muft  y.u  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to 
have  a  ftrong  rod  and  line  ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  wary,  , 
it  will  be  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground 
with  a  coarfe  pafte. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March,  the 
caddis  in  June,  or  the  grafhopper  in  June,  April,  and 
September. 

This  fifh  does  not  only  delight  in  worms,  but  alfo  in 
fweet  pafte;  of  which  there  is  great  variety;  the  btft 
is  made  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begin  to  angle  ; 
neither  will  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  water  two  or 
three  days  before  be  worfe  for  this  purpofe,  efpecially 
if  chickens  guts,  garbage,  or  blood  mixed  with  bran 
and  cow  dung,  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  a  pafte  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  manner  following: 
Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with 
veal,  cut  fmall,  making  it  up  with  a  compound  of 
honey  ;  then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar  till  they 
are  fo  tough  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  wafhing 
off.  In  order  to  effeff  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifh 
wool  with  it  ;  ana  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round, 
add  fome  virgin  wax  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  If  you  fifh  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hook,  with  a  deep  fcarlet 
dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  deceive  the 
fifh. 

Honey  and  crumbs  of  wheat  bread,  mixed  together, 
make  alfo  a  very  good  pafle. 

In  taking  a  carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  angler 
intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  muft  take  a 
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peck  of  ale-grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood  Fi  fifing, 
to  mix  with  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it  — — y— « 
where  he  intends  to  angle.  This  food  will  wonder¬ 
fully  attract  the  fcale  fifh,  as  carp,  tench,  roach,  dace, 
and  bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  carp  with  a  ftrong  line  :  the  bait  muft 
be  either  pafte  or  a  knotted  red  worm  j  and  by  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 

Dcfcription  of  proper  Baits  for  the  feveral  forts  ofFlSH 
referred  to  in  the  annexed  Table. 

Flies. ]  1.  Stone  fly,  found  under  hollow  ftones  at 
the  tides  of  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  yellow 
ftreaks  on  the  back  and  belly,  has  large  wings,  and  is 
in  feafon  from  April  to  July.  2.  Green  drake,  found 
among  ftones  by  river  fides,  has  a  yellow  body  ftripped 
with  green,  is  long  and  flender,  with  wings  like  a 
butterfly,  his  tail  turns  on  his  back,  and  from  May  to 
Midfummer  is  very  good.  3.  Oak  fly,  found  in  the 
body  of  an  oak  or  ath,  with  its  head  downwards,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  excellent  from  May  to  September.. 

4.  Palmer  fly  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  of  plants,  is 
commonly  called  a  caterpillar ,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
fly  is  excellent  for  trout.  5.  Ant  fly,  found  in  ant  hills 
from  June  to  September.  6.  The  May  fly  is  to  be 
found  playing  at  the  river  fide,  efpecially  againft  rain. 

7.  The  black  fly  is  to  be  found  Upon  every  hawthorn 
after  the  buds  are  come  off. 

Pafes.^  1.  Take  the  blood  of  fheep’s  hearts,  and 
mix  it  with  honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  con¬ 
fidence.  2.  Take  old  cheefe  grated,  a  little  butter 
fufficient  to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  faffron  :  in 
winter  ufe  rufty  bacon  inflead  of  butter.  3.  Crumbs 
of  bread  chewed  or  worked  with  honey  or  fugar,  moift- 
ened  with  gum  ivy  water.  4.  Bread  chewed,  and 
worked  in  the  hand  till  ft  iff. 

Wormsd]  1.  The  earth  bob,  found  in  fandy  ground 
after  ploughing  ;  it  is  w  hite,  with  a  red  head,  and  big¬ 
ger  than  a  gentle  :  another  is  found  in  heathy  ground, 
with  a  blue  head.  Keep  them  in  an  earthen  veffel  well 
covered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
harbour  in.  They  are  excellent  from  April  to  No¬ 
vember.  2.  Gentles  to  be  had  from  putrid  flelh  :  let 
them  lie  in  wheat  bran  a  few  days  before  ufed. 

3.  Flag  worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  longer  and  thinner  than  a 
gentle,  and  muft  be  fcowered  like  them.  4.  Cow- 
turd  bob,  or  clap  bait,  found  under  a  cowr  turd  from 
May  to  Michaelmas  ;  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but  larger. 

Keep  it  in  its  native  earth  like  the  earth  bob.  5.  Caddis 
worm,  or  cod  bait,  found  under  loofe  ftones  in  (hallow 
rivers;  they  are  yellow,  bigger  than  a  gentle,  with  a 
black  or  blue  bead,  and  are  in  feafon  from  April  to 
July.  Keep  them  in  flannel  bags.  6.  Lob  worm, 
found  in  gardens  ;  it  is  very  large,  and  has  a  red  head  ; 
a  ftreak  down  the  back,  and  a  flat  broad  tail.  7.  Marfh- 
worms,  found  in  marfby  ground  ;  keep  them  in  mofs 
ten  days  before  you  ufe  them  :  their  colour  is  a  bluifh 
red,  and  are  a  good  bait  from  March  to  Pvlichaelmas. 

8.  Brandling  red  worms,  or  blood  worms,  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark  ;  they  are  fmall  red 
worms,  very  good  for  all  fmall  fifh,  have  fometimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  tag  tail. 

Fifh 
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Fifhir.g.  Tifb  and  InfeRs.~\  I.  Minnow.  2.  Gudgeon.  3. 

'  ■  Roach.  4.  Dace.  5.  Smelt.  6.  Yellow  frog.  7. 

Snail  flit.  8.  Grafhopper. 

FISHING  F/i /,  a  bait  ufed  in  angling  for  divers  kinds 
of  fifh.  See  Fishing. 

The  fly  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 

I.  Natural  flies  are  innumerable.  The  more  ufual 
for  this  purpofe  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page. 

There  are  two  ways  to  fifh  with  natural  flies  ;  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  a  little  under¬ 
neath  it. 

In  angling  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
your  natural  fly  fwiflly  when  you  fee  the  fifh  make  at 
it :  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
dream  :  but  it  it  be  in  a  flill  and  flow  water,  draw  the 
fly  (lowly  fidewife  by  him,  which  will  make  him  eager¬ 
ly  purfue. 

II.  The  artificial  fly  is  feldom  uf.-d  but  in  blufler- 
ing  weather,  when  the  waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the 
winds,  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  feen,  nor  reft  upon 
them.  Of  this  artificial  fly  there  are  reckoned  no  lefs 
than  I  2  forts,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal. 

1.  For  March,  the  dun  fly  ;  made  of  dun  wool,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  partridge’s  wing  ;  or  the  body  made 
of  black  wool,  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake.  2.  For 
April,  the  (lone  fly  ;  the  body  made  of  black  wool, 
dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and  tail.  3.  For  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy  fly  ;  made  of  red  wool, 
and  bound  about  with  black  (ilk,  with  the  feathers  of 
a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  (ides  next  his 
tail.  4.  For  June,  the  greeniih  fly  ;  the  body  made  of 
black  woo],  with  a  yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  the  wings 
taken  off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard* bound  with  black 
broken  hemp.  5.  The  moorifh  fly,  the  body  made  of 
dufkifl)  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  blackifh  mail  of  a 
drake.  6.  The  tawney  fly,  good  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  the  body  made  of  tawney  wool,  the  wings  made 
contrary  one  againft  the  other  of  the  whitifh  mail  of 
a  white  drake.  7.  For  July,  the  wafp  fly  ;  the  body 
made  of  black  wool,  caft  about  with  yeilow  filk,  and 
the  wings  of  drakes  feathers.  8.  The  fteel  fly  ;  good 
in  the  middle  of  July  ;  the  body  made’ with  greenifh 
wool,  caft  about  with  the  feathers  of  a  peacock’s  tail, 
and  the  wings  made  of  thofe  of  the  buzzard.  9.  For 
Auguft,  the  drake  fly  ;  the  body  made  with  black 
wool  caft  about  with  black  filk  ;  his  wings  of  the  mail 
of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  head. 

”1  he  beft  rules  for  artificial  fly  {idling  are, 

I.  To  fifh  in  a  river  fomewhat  diflurbed  with  rain  : 
or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved  by  a 
gentle  breeze  :  the  fouth  wind  is  beft  ;  and  if  the  wind 
blow  high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifh  will  rife  in  plain  deeps;  but 
if  the  wind  be  fmall,  the  bi  ft  angling  is  in  fwift  dreams. 
2.  Keep  as  far  from  the  water  fide  as  may  be ;  fifh 
down  the  dream  with  the  fun  at  your  back,  and  touch 
not  the  water  with  vnur  line.  3.  Ever  angle  in  clear 
river-,  with  a  fmall  fl  v  and  (lender  wings  ;  but  in  mud¬ 
dy  places,  ufe  a  larger.  4.  When,  after  rain,  the  wa¬ 
ter  becomes  bmwnifti,  ufe  an  orange  flv  ;  in  a  clear 
day,  a  light-coloured  fly  ;  a  dark  flv  for  dark  waters, 
&c.  5.  Let  the  line  be  twice  a-  long  as  the  rod,  un- 

lef*  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood.  6.  For  e- 
very  fort  of  flv.  have  ftvcral  of  the  fame  difft  ring  in 
colour,  to  fuit  with  the  different  complexions  of  feve- 
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ral  waters  and  weathers.  7.  H  ive  a  nimble  eye,  and  Fiftii-g. 
a61ive  hand,  to  fluke  prefently  with  the  rifing  of  the  v~ — 
fith  ;  or  elfe  he  will  be  apt  to  fpue  out  the  hook. 

8.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft  into  the  water,  and  not  the  line, 
which  will  fcare  the  fifh.  9.  In  flow  rivers,  or  li ill 
places,  caft  the  fly  acrofs  the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a 
little  in  the  waler,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with  the 
current. 

Salmon  flies  ftmuld  be  made  with  their  wings  (land¬ 
ing  one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  or  four.  This 
fith  delights  in  the  gaudieft  colours  that  can  be  ;  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  wings,  which  muft  belong,  as  well  as  the  tail. 

FISHING  by  means  of  birds,  a  method  peculiar  to  the 
Chtnefe,  who  train  certain  birds  for  the  purpofe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  falcons  are  taught  to  purlue  game. 

For  this  purpofe  they  have  trained  a  fpecies  of  pelican, 
refembling  the  common  corvorant,  which  they  call  the 
Leu  t%e,  or  fifhing  bird.  Sir  George  Staunton,  who, 
when  the  embaffy  was  proceeding  on  the  fouthern 
branch  of  the  great  canal,  faw  thofe  birds  employed, 
tells  us,  that  on  a  large  lake,  clofe  to  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  canal,  are  thoufands  of  fmall  boats  and  rafts,  built 
entirely  for  this  fpecies  of  fifhery.  On  each  boat  or 
raft  are  ten  or  a  dozen  birds,  which,  at  a  fignal  from 
the  owner,  plunge  into  the  water  ;  and  it  is  allonifhing 
to  fee  the  enormous  fize  of  fifh  with  which  they  return, 
grafped  within  their  bills.  They  appeared  to  be  fo  well 
trained,  that  it  did  not  require  either  ring  or  cord  about 
their  throats  to  prevent  them  from  fwallowing  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  prey,  except  whaUtheir  mailer  was  pleafed 
to  return  to  them  for  encouragement  and  food.  The 
boat  ufed  by  thefe  filhermen  is  of  a  remarkable  light 
make,  and  is  often  carried  to  the  lake,  together  with 
the  filhing  birds,  by  the  men  who  are  there  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  it. 

The  fame  author  faw  the  filhermen  bufy  on  the  great 
lake  Wee  c'uaung-hee  ;  and  he  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  fingular  method  pratflifed  by  them  for 
catching  the  fifh  of  the  lake  without  the  aid  of  birds, 
of  net,  or  of  hooks.  To  the  one  fide  of  a  boat  a  flat 
board,  painted  white,  is  fixed,  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  the  edge  inclining  towards  the  water.  On 
moonlight  nights  the  boat  is  fo  placed  that  the  painted 
board  is  turned  to  the  moon,  from  whence  the,  rays  of 
light  linking  on  the  whitened  furface,  give  to  it  the  > 
appearance  of  moving  water;  on  which  the  fifli 
being  tempted  to  leap  on  their  element,  the  boat¬ 
men  raifing  with  a  firing  the  board,  turn  the  fifh  into 
the  boat. 

Water-fowl  are  much  fought  after  by  the  Chinefe, 
and  are  taken  upon  the  fame  lake  by  the  following  in¬ 
genious  device.  Empty  jars  or  gourds  are  fuffered  to 
float  about  upon  the  water,  that  fuch  obj'-fls  may  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  the  birds.  The  fifherman  then  wades 
into  the  lake  with  one  of  thefe  empty  veffels  upon  his 
head,  and  walks  gently  towards  a  bird  ;  and  lifting  up 
liis  arm,  draws  it  down  below  the  furface  of  t he  water 
without  any  diflurbance  or  giving  alarm  to  t he  reft, 
feveral  of  whom  he  treats  in  the  fame  manner,  until  lie 
fills  the  bag  he.  had  brought  to  hold  his  prev.  I  he 
contrivance  itfelf  is  not  fo  fingular,  as  it  is  that  the  fame 
exaflly  fliould  have  occurred  in  the  new  continent,  a* 

Ulloa  afferls,  to  the  natives  of  Carthagvna,  upon  the 
lake  Cienega  de  Tefias. 

FISHING  Floats ,  are  little  appendages  to  the  line, 

4  O  2  ferving 
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FiiTvng.  ferving  to  keep  the  hook  and  bait  fufpended  at  the 
proper  depth,  to  difcover  when  the  fifh  has  hold  of 
them,  &c.  Of  thefe  there  are  divers  kinds  ;  fome 
made  of  Mufcovy  duck  quills,  which  are  the  be  ft  for 
flow  waters  ;  but  for  ftrong  ftreams,  found  cork,  with¬ 
out  flaws  or  holes,  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  into 
which  is  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion,  is  prefer- 
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pare  the  cork  to  a  pyramidal  form,  and  make 


it 


able 
fmooth. 

FISHING  Hook ,  a  fmall  inftrument  made  of  fteel  wire,, 
of  a  proper  form  to  catch  and  retain  fifti. 

The  fi thing  hook  in  general  ought  to  be  long  in  the 
(hank,  fome  what  thick  in  the  circumference,  the  point 
even  and  ftraight  ;  let  the  bending  be  in  the  thank. 


Fifhipgr. 


Sport/l 

Ditt. 


Fifhing, 

Fiflures. 


Jacob's 
Larju  Di:l. 
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For  felting  the  hook  on,  ufe  ftrong  but  fmall  fi’k,  FISTULA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  an  inftrurqent  of 
laying  the  hair  on  the  irifide  of  your  hook  ;  for  if  it  be  the  wind  kind,  refembling  our  flute  or  flageolet, 

on  the  outfide,  the  filtc  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder.  The  principal  wind  inftruraents  of  the  ancients,  were 

There  are  leveral  fizes  of  thefe  fiihintr  hooks,  fome  the  tibia  arid  the  filtula.  But  how  they  were  confti- 


big,  fome  little :  and  of  thefe,  fome  have  peculiar 
names;  as,  i.  Single  hooks.  2.  Double  hooks  ;  which 
have  two  bendings,  one  contrary  to  the  other.  3.  Snap¬ 
pers,  or  gorgers,  which  are  the  hooks  to  whip  the  artifi¬ 
cial  fly  upon,  or  bait  with  the  natural  fly.  4.  Springers, 
or  fpring  hooks  ;  a  kind  of  double  hooks,  with  a  fpring, 
whk*  flies  open  upon  being  flruck  into  any  filh,  and 
fo  keeps  its  mouth  open. 

FlSHING-Line,  is  either  made  of  hair  twilled  ;  or  filk  ; 
or  the  Indian  grals.  The  bett  colours  are  the  lorrel, 
white,  and  grav  ;  the  two  lalt  for  clear  waters,  the  fir ll 
for  muddy  ones.  Nor  is  the  pale  watery  green  de- 
fpifable  ;  this  colour  is  given  artificially,  by  fleeping 
the  hair  in  a  liquor  made  of  alum,  foot,  and  the  juice 
of  walnut  leaves,  boiled  together. 

FISHING  Rod.  a  long  flender  rod  or  wand,  to  which 
the  line  is  fattened,  for  angling. — Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  fort-* ;  as,  1.  A  troller,  or  trolling  rod,  which 
has  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  line  to  go 
through  when  it  runs  off  a  reel.  2.  A  whipper,  or 
whipping  rod  ;  a  top  rod,  that  is  weak  in  the  middle, 
and  top  heavy,  but  all  (lender  and  fine.  3.  A  dropper; 
which  is  a  ftrong  rod  and  very  light.  4.  A  fnapper, 
or  fnap  rod;  which  is  a  ftrong  pole,  peculiarly  uied 
for  the  pike.  5.  A  bottom  rod  ;  being  the  fame  as 
the  dropper,  but  fomewhat  more  pliable.  6.  A  fnig- 
gling  or  procking  ftick  ;  a  forked  ftick,  having  a  (hort 
ftrong  line,  with  a  needle,  baited  with  a  lob  worm  : 
this  is  only  for  eels  in  their  holes. 

FISHING  Frog,  or  Angler.  See  Lophius. 

Right  of  FISHING,  and  property  of  filh.  It  has  been 
held,  that  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  foil 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  it  is  good  evidence  that  he 
hath  a  right  of  fifhing  ;  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him 
who  claims  liberam  pifcariam  :  but  where  a  river  ebbs 
and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  there  it  is  common 
to  all,  and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  tojiimfeif  mull 
prove  it  ;  for  if  the  trefpafs  is  brought  for  fifhing  there, 
the  defendant  may  jultify,  that  the  place  where  is  bra- 
chium  maris,  in  quo  unufquifcjue  fubditus  domini  refs  ha- 
bet  et  halere  dcbet  liberam  pifcariam.  In  the  Severn  t  lie 
foil  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  fide  ; 
and  the  foil  of  the  river  Thames  is  in  the  king,  but  the 
fiihing  is  common  to  all.  He  who  is  owner  of  the  foil 
of  a  private  river,  hath  fepara/is  pijcariu  ;  and  he  that 
hath  libera  pifcana ,  hath  a  property  in  the  filh,  and  may 
bring  a  pofleffory  action  for  them  ;  but  communis  pif¬ 
cana  is  like  the  cafe  of  ail  other  commons.  One  that 
has  a  clofe  pond  in  which  there  are  fifli,  mav  call  them 
pifccs  fuos,  in  an  indictment,  8tc.  but  he  cannot  call 
them  bona  et  catal/a,  if  they  be  not  in  trunks.  There 
needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  filh  pond,  as  there  do'.h 
in  the  cafe  of  a  warren.  See  Franc  hise. 

FISSURES,  in  Geology ,  certain  interruptions,  that 
in  a  horizontal  or  parallel  manner  divide  the  feveral 
ftrata  of  which  the  body  of  our  globe  is  comnofed. 
See  GEOLOCY  Index. 

FISSURE  of  the  Bones,  in  Surgery,  is  when  they  are 
divided  either  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally,  not  quite 
through,  but  cracked  after  the  manner  of  glafs,  by  any 
external  force.  See  Surgery. 
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tuted,  wherein  they  differed,  or  how  they  were  played 
upon,  does  not  appear.  All  we  know  is,  that  the 
filtula  was  at  firft  made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  other 
matters.  Some  had  holes,  fome  none;  l'ome  again  were 
fingle  pipes  ;  others  a  combination  of  feveral ;  witnefs 
the  fyringa  of  Pan. 

Fistula,  in  Surgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  and  callous 
ulcer,  generally  arifing  from  abfeeffes. 

It  differs  from  jinus,  in  its  being  callous,  the  latter 
not.  See  Surgery  Index. 

Fistula,  in  Farriery.  See  Farriery  Index . 

FISTULARiA,  or  Tobacco-PipeFish;  a  genus 
of  fithes,  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdotutnaies.  See 
Ichthyology  Index. 

FIT.  See  Paroxysm. 

Dr  Cheyne  is  of  opinion,  that  fits  of  all  kinds,  whe¬ 
ther  epileptic,  hyfteric,  or  apoplectic,  may  be  cured 
folely  by  milk  diet,  of  about  two  quarts  of  cows  milk 
a-day,  without  any  other  medicine. 

FITCHES,  in  Hujbandry,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  more  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  chick-pea.  See  CiCER, 
Botany  and  Agriculture  Index. 

Fitches  are  cultivated  either  for  feeding  cattle,  or 
improving  the  land.  They  make  a  wholefome  and  nou- 
rilhing  food,  whether  given  in  the  draw  or  thralhed 
out.  When  fown  only  to  improve  the  foil,  they  are 
ploughed  in  juft  as  they  begin  to  bloffom,  by  which 
means  a  tough  ftiff  clay  foil  is  much  enriched. 

FITCHET,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  places  for  the 
weafel,  called  alfo  the  foumart.  See  Mustela,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index. 

FITCHY,  in  Heraldry,  (from  the  French  fifise,  i.e. 
fixed )  ;  a  term  applied  toacrofs  when  the  lower  branch 
ends  in  a  (harp  point :  and  the  reafon  ot  it  Mackenzie 
fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  primitive  Cbriftians  were  wont 
to  carry  croffes  with  them  wherever  they  went  ;  and 
when  they  flopped  on  their  journey  at  any  place,  they 
fixed  tliofe  portable  croffes  in  the  ground  for  devotion’s 
fake. 

FITZ,  makes  part  of  the  furname  of  fome  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fons  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  Fitos-roy  ;  which 
is  purtly  French,  and  (ignifits  the  “  king’s  (on.” 

FITZHERBERT,  Sir  Anthony,  a  very  learned 
lawyer  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  defeended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Norbury  in  Der- 
bylhire.  He  was  made  one  ot  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pitas  in  1523;  and  diftingutihtd  hinifclt  by 
many  valuable  works,  as  well  as  by  luch  an  honourable 
dilcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  made  him 
efteemed  an  oracle  of  the  law.  His  writings  are,  '1  he 
Grand  Abridgement  ;  The  Office  and  Authority  of 
Juftices  of  Peace;  the  Office  ot  Sherifts,  Bailiftsof  Li¬ 
berties,  Efcl.eators,  Conftables,  Coroners,  &c.  ;  Of  the 
Diverfitv  of  Courts;  The  New  Natura  Brtvium  ;  Of 
the  Surveying  of  Lands,  and  The  Book  of  Hulbandry. 
He  died  in  1 538. 

FITZ- STEPHEN,  William,  a  learned  monk  of 
Canterbury,  of  Norman  extraction,  but  born  ol  relptCl- 
able  parents  in  the  city  of  L  r.don.  He  lived  in  the 
I  2th  century  ;  and  being  attached  toihe  (ervice  o;  Arch- 
bilhop  Becket,  was  prtfent  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 
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Fives  In  the  year  1174,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  The  Life  of  St 

II  Thomas ,  archbifhop  and  martyr  ;  in  which,  as  Becket 

Fixlmtllner.  was  a  nati ve  of  the  metropolis,  he  introduces  a  defcrip- 
v_  '  tion  of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  mifcellaneous  detail 
of  the  manners  and  ufages  of  the  citizens :  this  is  de- 
fervedly  confidered  as  a  great  curiofity,  being  the  ear- 
lieft  profeffed  account  of  London  extant.  Fitz-Stephen 
died  in  1191. 

FIVES,  or  Vives.  See  Farriery. 

FIXATION,  in  Chemifiry ,  the  rendering  any  vo¬ 
latile  fubftance  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  fly  off  upon  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a  great  heat :  hence, 

FIXED  BODIES,  are  thofe  which  bear  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  without  evaporating,  or  lofing  any  of 
their  weight.  Some  of  the  mod  fixed  bodies  are  dia¬ 
monds,  gold,  &c. 

FIXED  or  Fixable  Air ,  an  invifible  and  permanently 
elaftic  fluid,  fuperior  in  gravity  to  common  atmofphe- 
ric  air  and  moft  other  aerial  fluids,  exceedingly  deftruc- 
tive  to  animal  life  ;  produced  in  great  quantities,  natu¬ 
rally  from  combuftible  bodies,  and  artificially  by  many 
chemical  proceffes.  From  its  acid  properties  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  aerial  acid ,  cretaceous  acid ,  and 
carbonic  acid ;  from  its  noxious  qualities,  it  has  been 
called  mephitic  air ,  or  mephitic  gas  ;  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  being  produced  in  vaft  quantities  during 
the  combuftion  of  charcoal,  it  fir  ft  obtained  from  Van 
Helmont  the  name  of  gas  fiylvefir'e.  The  term  fixed  air 
has  been  given  from  its  property  of  readily  lofing  its 
elafticity,  and  fixing  itfelf  in  many  bodies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  calcareous  kind  ;  and  though  fome  objeCted 
to  the  propriety  of  the  term,  the  fluid  in  queftion  is  fo 
well  known  by  the  name  of  fixed  air,  that  wm  ch'oofe  dill 
to  retain  it.  See  Chemistry  Index .  For  an  account 
of  the  apparatus  for  impregnating  water  with  fixed 
'air  or  carbonic  acid,  fee  Materia  Medica  Index. 

FIXED  Stars ,  are  fuch  as  conflantly  retain  the  fame 
.  pofition  and  difiance  with  refpeCt  to  each  other;  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  erratic  or  wandering 
flars,  which  are  continually  fluffing  their  fituation  and 
difiance.  The  fixed  fiars  are  properly  called  fiars; 
the  refi  have  the  peculiar  denomination  of  planet  and 
comet  See  Astronomy  Index. 

FIXITY,  or  Fixedness,  in  Chemifiry,  is  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  ufed  for  the  affedtion  oppofite  to  volati¬ 
lity  ;  i.  e.  the  property  whereby  bodies  bear  the  adtion 
of  the  fire,  without  being  difiipated  in  fumes. 

FIXLPvIILLNER,  Placidus,  an  eminent  aflro- 
nomer,*  was  born  at  Achleilen  near  Linz,  in  Aufiria, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1720.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  in  the  monaflery  of  Kremfmunfler,  of 
which  his  uncle  Alexander  was  abbot.  Here  he  flu- 
died  during  fix  years,  and  delighted  fo  much  in  drawing 
ftraight  and  curve-line  figures,  that  his  mother  called 
him  the  almanack-maker.  He  went  afterward  to  Salz¬ 
burg,  where  he  fludied  a  regular  courfe  of  philofophy, 
and  particularly  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics 
under  a  profeffm  Stuard,  whole  method  of  teaching  that 
fcience  was  truly  extraordinary,  as  he  never  made  ufe 
of  any  figures,  and  yet  conveyed  fuch  a  clear  idea  of 
'every  proportion  as  made  it  peieCHy  ealy.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  novice  jnto  Kremfmunfler  in  1737,  and 
the  next  year  he  took  the  folemn  vow  in  prelence  of 
his  uncle.  .  After  being  two  years  in  this  monaftery, 
-during  which  time  he  devoted  every  leifure  hour  to  the 


ftudy  of  mathematics  and  philofophy,  he  went  to 
Salzburg  to  finifh  his  ftudies  in  divinity  and  jurifpru- 
dence,  acquiring  at  that  time  a  competent  knowledge 
of  oriental  and  modern  languages,  hifiory  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  In  the  year  1 745,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D. 
after  which  he  received  prieft’s  orders  in  his  own  monaf¬ 
tery,  and  was  created  profeffor  of  ecclefiaflical  law, 
■which  office  he  h*ld  for  40  years,  difeharging  the  du¬ 
ties  belonging  to  it  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
He  was  alfo  chofen  dean  of  the  higher  fchools,  and  re¬ 
gent  of  the  young  nobility,  which  he  retained  fluring 
life. 

He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Jits  Canonicum,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  extenfive  epiflolary  correlpondence, 
and  the  management  of  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  mo¬ 
naftery  ;  but  this  work  was  never  publilhed.  He  was, 
by  the  intreaties  of  his  friends,  induced  to  publiffi  his 
Reipublicce  [acme  origines  divinas,  fieri  F.cclcfiae  Chrifli  ex¬ 
terior  jun&ura ,  imperium ,  et  hierarchic ,  ex  primigenia 
ejus  irfhtutione  eruta  et  dernonfircta.  His  commendable 
diligence  procured  him  univerfal  efteem,  but  it  W'as  his 
knowledge  of  aftronomy  which  rendered  him  illuftri- 
ous.  His  uncle  Alexander  fitted  up  an  apartment  for 
containing  the  infiruments  neceffary  for  the  diffemina- 
tion  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  he  alfo  erefted  an 
obfervatory,  which  was  begun  in  1748,  and  completed 
in  1758,  under  the  dire&ionof  Anlelm  Dering  of  Emf- 
dorf,  a  celebrated  architeCf.  While  the  obfervatory 
was  building,  Fixlmillner  led  a  life  of  retirement  and 
fevere  ftudy,  his  favourite  fubjeft  during  thefe  ten 
years  being  aftronomy.  When  it  was  finilhed,  one 
Dobler,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was  appointed  firft 
aftronomer  ;  but  the  fucceffors  of  Fixlmillner’s  uncle 
having  difeovered  his  extenfive  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  made  him  an  offer  of  the  aftronomical  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  foie  dire&ion  of  the  obfervatory.  This 
place  he  accepted  in  the  year  1762,  fl ill  retaining 
his  chair  as  profeflor  of  ecclefiaflical  law.  He  was  not 
yet  mafter  of  the  learning  which  pra&ical  aftronomy 
requires,  to  remedy  which  defeCt  he  attentively  perufed 
Lalande’s  Fxpofition  du  Ca/cul  Afironomique ,  foon  after 
which  he  obtained  the  large  aftronomical  work  of  the 
fame  great  man,  and  in  1766  he  publilhed  his  Mcridi- 
anus  fpecuhe  Afironomicce  Cretnifianetfis ,  by  which  he 
acquired  confiderable  reputation.  Ten  years  after  this 
period  he  gave  the  world  his  Dcccnnium  Afironomicum , 
containing  many  curious  and  important  particulars  re- 
fpe&ing  the  theory  and  practice  of  aftronomy.  His 
AFla  Afironomica  Cremifanenfis ,  which  did  not  appear 
till  after  his  deceafe,  liiil  farther  inertafed  his  afiro¬ 
nomica]  reputation  ;  and  he  was  a  large  contributor 
to  many  periodical  publications  in  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

He  made  and  collected  a  number  of  obfervations  of 
the  planet  Mercury,  which  were  at  that  period  both 
fcarce  and  difficult,  the  importance  of  which  was  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledged  by  Lalande,  as  they  greatly  affifted 
him  in  conftru&ing  bh  tables  of  that  planet.  Fixlmill¬ 
ner  was  one  of  the  firft  aftronomers  who  calculated  the 
orbit  of  the  new  planet  Uranus  (Georgium  Sidus),  and 
his  tables  refpe&ing  it  may  be  feeii  in  the  Berlin  al¬ 
manack  for  1789.  Fie  alfo  proved  the  truth  of  what 
was  formerly  conjectured,  that  the  34th  ftar  of  Taurus, 
which  Flamltead  obferved  in  1690,  was  the  new  planet. 
It  may  be  Laid  of  moft  philofophers,  that  they  obferve  a 
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s  millner  great  deal,  and  calculate  little,  but  the  conduift  of 
_jl  Fixlmiilner  was  exactly  the  reverfe.  He  turned  his 
f  attention  to  the  obfervation  oi  the  folar  fpots  more  than 
any  of  his  predtceffors,  which  he  noticed  in  the  years 
1767,  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1782,  from  which  he 
deduced  important  inferences  rtfpedling  the  revolution 
of  the  fun  on  his  axis. 

He  had  a  genius  uncommonly  adapted  to  the  fludy 
of  mechanics,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  invent  a  new 
micrometer,  and  a  machine  for  grinding  concentric 
circles.  As  an  additional  proof  of  his  profound  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  he  refided  in  the  countrv,  by  which  means 
he  was  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  of  literary  affiftance, 
yet  to  the  very  clofe  of  life  he  was  a  Angular  intlance 
of  the  moft  indefatigable  zeal,  diligence,  and  perfever- 
ance.  He  was  little  fubjeft  to  the  influence  of  the  tur¬ 
bulent  pafflons  ; — perhaps  lefs  fo  than  moft  other  men. 
*  Like  the  laws  of  nature,  which  it  was  his  chief  delight 

to  fludy,  he  was  Ample,  uniform,  and  conllant ;  and 
fuch  were  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of  his  character, 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  acquire  the  love  and  efteem  of 
mankind.  His  high  reputation  never  infpired  him 
with  vanity,  and  he  rather  wifhed  to  conceal  than  to 
propagate  what  was  written  in  his  praife.  It  gave  gene¬ 
ral  joy  to  his  monadic  brethren  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
verfary  of  the  flftieth  year  of  his  reftdence  in  it,  w  hich 
he  did  not  long  furvive.  His  health  was  very  much 
impaired  by  his  intenfe  application,  and  lie  Anilhed  his 
career  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  1791,  in  the  71ft  year 
of  his  age. 

FLACCUS,  Caius  Valerius,  an  ancient  Latin 
poet,  of  whom  we  have  very  imperfeft  accounts  remain¬ 
ing.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; 
of  which,  how’ever,  he  did  not  live  to  flnilh  the  eighth 
book,  dying  at  about  30  years  of  age.  John  Baptifto 
Pius,  an  Italian  poet,  completed  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Argonautics  ;  and  added  two  more  from  the  fourth 
of  Apollonius  ;  which  fupplement  was  Arft  added  to 
Aldus’s  edition  in  1523. 

FLAGS,  in  the  army,  are  fmall  banners  of  diftinc- 
tion  ftuck  in  the  baggage  waggons  to  diftinguiih  the 
baggage  of  one  brigade  from  another  ;  and  of  one  bat¬ 
talion  from  another;  that  they  may  be  marfiialled  by 
the  waggnn-mafter  general  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  brigades,  to  avoid  the  confuAon  that  might  other- 
wife  arife. 

Flag,  in  the  marine,  a  certain  banner  or  ftandard, 
by  which  an  admiral  is  diftinguiftied  at  fea  from  the 
inferior  (hips  of  his  fquadron  ;  alfo  the  colours  by  which 
one  nation  is  diftinguiftied  from  another.  See  Plate 

CCXVIII. 

In  the  Britifh  navy,  flags  are  either  red,  white,  or 
blue  ;  and  are  difplayed  from  the  top  of  the  main-maft, 
fore-maft,  or  mizen-maft,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
admiral.  When  a  flag  is  difplayed  from  the  flag  ftaff 
on  the  main-maft,  the  officer  diftinguiftied  thereby  is 
known  to  be  an  admiral  ;  when  from  the  forcmaft,  a 
vice-admiral;  and  when  from  the  mizen-maft,  a  rear- 
admiral. 

"I  he  Arft  flag  in  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  ftandard, 
which  is  only  to  be  hoifted  when  the  king  or  queen  are 
on  board  the  veflel  :  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  anchor 
of  hope,  which  chara£lerize3  the  lord  high  admiral,  or 
lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  :  and  the  third  is 
the  union  flag,  in  which  the  cr  fits  of  St  George  and 


St  Andrew  are  blended.  This  laft  is  appropriated  to  Flag, 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  Arft  military  officer  Fhgellan- 
under  the  lord  high  admiral.  tes- 

The  next  flag  after  the  union  is  that  of  the  white  v 
fquadron  at  the  main-maft  head  ;  and  the  laft,  which 
characterizes  an  admiral,  is  the  blue,  at  the  fame  mail 
head. 

For  a  vice-admiral,  the  Arft  flag  is  the  red,  the  fe¬ 
cond  the  white,  the  third  the  blue,  at  the  flag  ftaff  on 
the  fore-maft. 

The  fame  order  proceeds  with  regard  to  the  rear-ad¬ 
mirals,  whofe  flags  are  hoifted  on  the  top  of  the  mizen- 
maft  :  the  lowed  flag  in  our  navy  is  accordingly  the 
blue  on  the  mizen-maft. 

To  Lower  or  Strike  the  FLAG,  in  the  marine,  is  to 
pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of 
the  refpeft,  or  fubmiflion,  due  from  all  (hips  or  fleets 
inferior  to  thofe  any  way  juftly  their  fuperiors.  To 
lower  or  ftrike  the  flag  in  an  engagement  is  a  fign  of 
yielding. 

The  way  of  leading  a  (hip  in  triumph  is  to  tie  the 
flags  to  the  (hroud*,  or  the  gallery,  in  the  hind  part 
of  the  (hip,  and  let  them  hang  down  towards  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  tow  the  veffels  by  the  ftern.  Livy  relates, 
that  this  was  the  way  the  Romans  uftd  thofe  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

To  Heave  out  the  FLAG,  is  to  put  out  or  put  abroad 
the  flag. 

To  Hang  out  the  White  Flag,  is  to  afk  quarter  ;  or 
it  (hows  when  a  veflel  is  arrived  on  a  coaft,  that  it  has 
no Tortile  intention,  but  comes  to  trade  or  the  like. 

The  red  flag  is  a  fign  of  defiance  and  battle. 

„  Flag  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fedge,  a  kind  of  rufli. 

Corn-FLAG.  See  Gladiolus,  Botany  Index. 

Sweet  fcented  Flag.  See  Acorus,  Botany  Index „ 

FLAG-Officers ,  thole  who  command  the  leveral  fqua- 
drons  of  a  fleet ;  fuch  are  the  admirals,  vice-admirals, 
and  rear-admirals. 

The  flag  officers  in  our  pay,  are  the  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  and  rear-admiral,  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue. 

See  Admiral,  Flag,  and  Fleet. 

FLAG-Ship,  a  (hip  commanded  by  a  general  or  flag- 
officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag,  in  contradi- 
ftinflion  to  the  fecondary  veffels  under  the  command 
thereof. 

FLAG-Stone,  a  kind  of  fand-ftone  of  a  flaty  firufture, 
on  account  of  which  it  is  much  employed  for  the  pur¬ 
port;  of  paving  foot-paths  or  the  floors  of  apartments  in 
which  wood  is  unfuitable. 

FLAGELL ANTES,  a  fet  of  wild  fanatics  who 
chaftifed  and  difciplined  themfelves  with  whips  in  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  fefl  of  the  Flagellantes  had  its  rife  in  Italy  irv 
the  year  1260  ;  its  author  was  one  Rainier  a  hermit  ; 
and  it  was  propagated  from  hence  through  almofl  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  in  all  probability  no 
more  than  the  effc-cl  of  an  indifereel  zeal.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fexes  made  procef- 
fions,  walking  two  by  two  with  their  llumlders  bare, 
which  they  whippfd  till  the  blood  ran  down,  in  order 
to  obtain  mercy  from  God,  and  appeafe  his  indigna¬ 
tion  againll  the  wiekednefs  of  the  age.  They  were 
then  called  the  dev .ul ;  and  having  eftabliflud  a  fupe- 
rior,  he  was  called  the  general  of  the  devotion.  Though 
the  primitive  Flagellantes  were  exemplary  in  point  of 
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Flajrellan-  morals,  yet  they  were  joined  by  a  turbulent  rabble 
tes  who  were  infedled  with  the  mod;  ridiculous  and  impi- 
F1  ke  0US  °P’n'ons5  that  the  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought 

i.  .  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religious  frenzy,  by  de¬ 

claring  all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  foul’s  eternal  interefr. 

This  fedl  revived  in  Germany  towards  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  and  rambling  through  many 
provinces,  occafioned  great  difturbances.  They  held 
among  other  things,  that  flagellation  was  of  equal 
virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  other  facrements ;  that 
the  forgivenefs  of  all  fins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it 
from  God  without  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  that  the 
old  law  of  Chriff  was  foon  to  be  abolifhed,  and  that  a 
new  law  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood  to  be  admini- 
ftered  by  whipping  was  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  place  j 
upon  w’hich  Clement  VII.  by  an  injudicious  as  well  as 
unrighteous  policy,  thundered  out  anathemas  againff 
the  Flagellantes,  who  were  burnt  by  the  inquilitors  in 
feveral  places  ;  but  they  were  not  eafily  extirpated. 
They  appeared  again  in  Thuringia  and  Lower  Saxony 
in  the  15th  century,  and  rejedled  not  only  the  facra- 
ments,  but  every  branch  of  external  worfhip,  and  pla¬ 
ced  their  only  hopes  of  falvation  in  faith  and  flagella¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  added  other  ftrange  dodlrines  con¬ 
cerning  evil  fpirits.  Their  leader  Conrad  Schmidt  and 
many  others  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  German 
inquilitors  in  and  after  the  year  1414. 

FLAGEOLET,  or  Flajeolet,  a  little  flute,  ufed 
chiefly  by  fhepherds  and  country  people.  It  is  made  of 
box  or  other  hard  wood,  and  fometimes  of  ivory  5  and 
has  fix  holes  befides  that  at  the  bottom,  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  that  behind  the  neck. 

FLAIL,  an  inftrument  for  thralhing  corn.  It  con- 
fifts  of  the  following  parts,  x.  The  hand-ftaff,  or  piece 
held  in  the  thralher’s  hand.  2.  The  fwiple,  or  that  part 
which  ftrikes  out  the  corn.  3.  The  caplins,  or  llrong 
-double  leathers,  made  faff  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-flaff 
and  fwiple.  4.  The  middle  band,  being  the  leather 
thong  nr  fifli  fkj-n  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

FLAIR,  in  fea  language.  The  Teamen  fay  that 
Tne  work  doth  flair  over,  when  a  fhip  is  h-mfed  in 
near  tne  water,  fo  that  the  work  hang9  over  a  little  too 
much,  and  this  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due 
proportion  will  allow. 

FLAKE,  in  the  cod  filhery,  a  fort  of  fcaffold  or 
platform,  made  of  hurdles,  and  fupported  by  ftanchion', 
ufed  for  drying  cod  fifli  in  Newfoundland.  Thefe 
flakes  are  ufually  placed  near  the  fnores  of  filhing  har¬ 
bours. 

Flake,  in  Gardening ,  a  name  given  by  the  flurifis 
to  a  fort  of  carnations  w'hich  are  of  two  colours  only, 
and  have  very  large  ftripes,  all  of  them  going  quite 
through  the  leaves. 

White  Flake,  in  Painting,  is  lead  corroded  by  means 
of  the  preffing  of  grapes,  or  a  cerufe  prepared  by 
the  acid  of  grapes.  It  is  brought  from  Italy,  and 
far  furpaffes,  both  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  its 
whitenefs  and  the  certainty  of  its  (landing,  all  the  ce¬ 
rufe  or  white  lead  made  with  us  in  common.  It  is 
ufed  ir.  oil  or  varnifli  painting  for  all  purpofes  where 
a  very  clean  white  is  required.  The  white  flake  fhould 
be  procured  in  lumps  as  it  is  brought  over,  and  levi¬ 
gated  by  thole  who  ufe  it  ;  becauft  that  which  the  co- 
Icmraen  fell  in  a  prepared  Rate  is  levigated  and  mixed 


up  with  (larch,  and  often  with  white  lead,  and  worfe  Flake 
fophiilications. 

FLAMBEAU,  or  Flamboy,  a 
feveral  thick  wicks,  covered  over  wi 
burn  at  nights  in  the  llreets  ;  as  alfu  at  funeral  procef- 
fions,  illuminations,  &c. 

Flambeaux  differ  from  link',  torches,  and  tapers. — - 
They  are  made  fquare,  fometimes  of  white  wax  and 
fometimes  of  yellow.  They  ufually  confift  of  four 
wicks  or  branches  near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three 
feet  long,  made  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  hempen  yarn  half 
twilled.  They  are  made  with  the  ladle  much  as  torches 
or  tapers  are  ;  viz.  by  firft  pouring  the  melted  wax  on 
the  top  of  the  feveral  fufpended  wicks,  and  letting  it 
run  down  to  the  bottom.  This  they  repeat  twice. 

After  each  wick  has  thus  got  its  proper  cover  of  wax, 
then  lav  them  to  dry  ;  then  roil  them  on  a  table,  and 
fo  join  four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red  hot 
iron.  When  joined,  they  pour  on  more  wax  till  the 
flambeau  is  brought  to  the  fize  required,  which  is 
ufually  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds.  The 
laft  thing  is  to  finith  their  form  or  outfide,  which  they 
do  with  a  kind  of  polifhing  inftrument  of  wood  by 
running  it  along  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  branches. 

The  flambeaux  of  the  ancients  were  different  from 
ours.  They  were  made  of  woods  dried  in  furnaces  or 
otherwife.  They  ufed  divers  kinds  of  wood  for  this 
purpofe  ;  the  wood  moll  ufually  was  pine.  Pliny  fays, 
that  in  his  time  (hey  frequently  alfo  burnt  oak,  elm, 
and  hazel.  In  the  feventh  book  of  the  ./Eneid,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  flambeau  of  pine  j  and  Servius  on 
that  paffage  remarks,  that  they  alfo  made  them  of  the 
cornel-tree. 

FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD,  in  Geography ,  a  cape 
or  promontory  on  the  eallern  coaft  of  Yorkftiire,  five 
miles  call  of  Burlington,  and  215  from  London. — 

E.  Long.  20°.  N.  Lat.  54.  15.— -This  was  the  F/eam - 
burg  of  the  Saxons  j  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  from  the 
lights  made  on  it  to  dirtfl  the  landing  of  Ina,  who  in 
547  joined  his  countrymen  in  thefe  parts  with  a  large 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  and  founded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Northumberland.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  Flamborough  was  one  of  the  manors  of 
Harold,  earl  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  afterwards  king  of 
England.  On  his  death,  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to 
Hugh  Lupus  •,  who,  in  perpetual  alms,  bellowed  it 
on  the  monaftery  of  Whitby. — The  town  is  on  the 
north  fide,  and  confifts  of  about  ijofmall  houfes,  en¬ 
tirely  inhabited  by  filhermen  ;  few  of  whom,  as  is  (aid, 
die  in  their  bed-,  but  meet  their  fate  in  the  element 
they  are  fr>  converfant  in.  "Flic  cliffs  of  the  Head  are 
of  a  tremendous  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Be¬ 
neath  are  feveral  vaft  taverns  ;  fome  clofed  at  the  end, 
others  pervious,  formed  with  a  natural  arch.  In  fome 
places  the  rocks  are  mfulated,  and  of  a  pyramidal 
figure,  fearing  up  to  a  vaft  height.  The  bafes  of  mold 
are  folid,  but  in  fome  pierced  through  and  arched. 

I  he  colour  of  all  thefe  rocks  is  white,  from  the  dung 
of  the  innumerable  Hoiks  of  migratory  birds,  which 
quite  cover  the  face  of  them,  filling  every  little  projec¬ 
tion,  every  hole  that  will  give  there  leave  to  re.ft. 

FLAME,  is  a  gtneral  name  for  every  kind  of  lu¬ 
minous  vapour,  provided  the  light  it  emits  hath  any 
confiderable  degree  of  intenfity.  The  name  flame,  how¬ 
ever. 


luminary  made  of  Flame, 
th  wax,  ferving  to 
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Florae,  ever,  is  moll  generally  applied  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  coni- 
— v— cal  figure,  like  tbofe  arifing  from  our  common  fires  j 
without  this  they  are  commonly  called  luminous  vapours, 
or  fimple  lights. 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  flame  is  only  red- 
hot  fmoke ,  or  the  vapour  of  any  fubllance  raifed  from 
it  by  fire,  and  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  emit 
light  copioufly.  This  definition  feems  to  be  the  moft 
accurate  and  expreffive  of  any.  It  is  certain,  that 
bodies  are  capable  of  emitting  flame  only  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  vapour  that  rifes  from  them.  Thus 
wood,  coals,  See.  which  emit  a  great  quantity  of 
vapour,  flame  violently  ;  while  lead,  tin,  & c.  which 
emit  but  a  fraall  fume,  can  fcarce  be  perceived  to  flame 
at  all. 

This  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon  in  all  cafes.  Some  vapours  feem  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  uninflammable,  and  capable  of  extinguilh- 
ing  flame  j  as  thofe  of  water,  the  mineral  acids,  fal-am- 
moniac,  arfenic,  8tc. :  while  others  take  fire  on  the 
flighted:  approach  of  a  flaming  fubllance  ;  fuch  as  ether, 
fpirit  of  wine,  &.c.  Thefe  Iall-mentioned  fubflances 
alfo  exhibit  a  remarkable  phenomenon  ;  namely,  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  flame  without  the  approach  of 
fome  fubllance  aflually  in  flames  beforehand.  Thus, 
fpirit  of  wine  poured  on  a  red-hot  iron,  though  inllant- 
ly  diflipated  in  vapour,  will  not  flame  ;  but  if  a  burn¬ 
ing  candle  touch  its  furface,  the  whole  is  fet  in  a  flame 
at  once.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  oils,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  grolfer  kind  ;  for  the  vapours  will  readily 
be  changed  into  flame  by  the  mere  increafe  of  heat, 
without  the  approach  of  any  flaming  fubllance. 

There  is,  however,  no  kind  of  vapour,  perhaps,  that 
is  incapable  of  being  converted  into  flame,  provided  it 
is  expofed  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat.  Thus  the  va¬ 
pour  of  water  made  to  pafs  through  burning  coals 
produces  an  exceedingly  Itrong  and  bright  flame. — 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  kind  of  vapour  feems  to  be 
more  powerful  than  almoll  any  other  in  abferbing  heat, 
and  detaining  it  in  a  latent  Hate.  When  any  quantity 
of  aqueous  vapour  is  condenfed,  more  heat  will  be  fepa- 
rated  from  it  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  heat  an 
equal  bulk  of  iron  red  hot. — It  is  moll  probably  to  this 
property  which  all  vapours  have  of  abforbing  heat,  and 
detaining  it  in  a  latent  Hate,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  phenomena  of  flame,  and  alfo  the  exceeding  great 
elafticity  of  Hearn.  It  is  certain,  that  vapours,  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  leafl,  have  a  much  greater  power  of  abforbing 
and  retaining  heat,  than  the  water  from  which  they  are 
raifed.  In  open  veflels,  water  cannot  be  heated  more 
that  to  21 2  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  ;  but 
in  Papin’s  digefler,  where  the  vapour  is  forcibly  con¬ 
fined,  it  has  been  heated  to  400  of  the  fame  degrees  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  heated  a  great  deal 
more,  had  the  veflels  been  flrong  enough  to  bear  the 
expanfile  force  of  the  fleam.  On  opening  the  veflels, 
however,  the  excefs  of  heat  was  found  to  have  refided 
entirely  in  the  vapour-,  for  the  water  in  the  veflel  very 
foon  funk  down  to  21 2,  while  the  fleam  iflued  forth 
with  great  violence. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  fleam  of 
water,  after  it  has  abforbed  as  much  heat  in  the  latent 
ftate  as  it  can  contain,  continues  to  abforb  or  detain 
among  its  particles,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fenfible 
heat ;  and  if  the  fleam  could  be  confined  till  this  quan- 
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tity  became  great  enough  to  be  vifible  by  emilfion  of  Flame, 
light,  there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  that  the  vapour  Flamen. 
would  then  be  converted  into  flame.  "  V— " 

In  what  manner  the  heat  is  detained  among  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fleam,  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  be  explained  ; 
but  to  this  heat  we  mud  undoubtedly  aferibe  the  vio¬ 
lent  expanfive  force  of  fleam  of  every  kind.  It  feems 
probable,  that  when  fmoke  is  converted  into  flame,  the 
latent  heat  with  which  the  vapour  had  combined,  or 
rather  that  which  made  an  effential  part  of  it,  breaks 
forth,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  which 
is  already  prefent.  This  feems  probable,  from  the 
fudden  explofion  with  which  all  flames  break  out.  If 
a  veflel  full  of  oil  is  fet  over  the  fire,  a  fmoke  or  vapour 
begins  to  arife  from  it ;  which-grovvs  gradually  thicker 
and  thicker  j  and  at  lad  begins  to  thine  in  fome  places 
very  near  the  furface  of  the  oil,  like  an  eleflric  light, 
or  fulphur  juft  kindled.  At  this  time  the  oil  is  very 
hot,  as  well  as  the  fleam  which  iflues  from  it.  But  this 
lad  is  continually  giving  off  its  fenfible  heat  into  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  fo  that  at  the  diflance  of  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  furface  of  the  oil,  the  heat  of  the  fleam  wilL 
not  exceed  400  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  perhaps  may 
not  be  fo  much  ;  but  if  a  burning  candle  is  held  in  the 
fleam  for  a  moment,  the  whole  is  immediately  con¬ 
verted  into  flame,  with  fomething  like  an  explofion  ; 
after  which  the  oil  burns  quietly  until  it  is  all  con- 
fumed.  The  flame,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  is  not  only 
much  hotter  than  the  fleam  from  whence  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  but  even  than  the  oil  which  lies  below  it. 

Whence,  then,  has  this  fudden  and  great  increafe  of 
heat  arifen  ?  It  could  not  be  the  fenjible  heat  of  the  va¬ 
pour,  for  that  was  greatly  inferior  ;  nor  could  it  be 
communicated  from  the  oil,  for  that  could  communi¬ 
cate  no  more  than  it  had  to  itfelf.  The  candle,  in¬ 
deed,  would  communicate  a  quantity  of  heat  to  the  va¬ 
pour  which  touched  its  flame  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  that 
this  quantity  fliould  extend  permanently  over  a  furface 
perhaps  100  times  larger  than  the  flame  of  the  candle, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  every  part  of  that  furface 
equally  hot  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  itfelf ;  for  this 
would  be  to  fuppofe  it  to  communicate  100  times  more 
heat  than  really  was  in  it.  The  heat  therefore  mud: 
have  originally  refided  in  the  vapour  itfelf ;  and  as,  in 
the  freezing  of  water,  its  latent  heat  is  extricated  and 
becomes  fenfible,  and  the  water  thereupon  lofes  its  flui¬ 
dity  ;  fo,  in  the  afeenfion  of  vapour,  the  latent  heat 
breaks  forth  witli  a  bright  flafli,  and  the  vapour  is  then 
totally  decompofed,  and  converted  into  foot,  allies,  or 
water,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  fub¬ 
flances  which  produce  it,  or  according  to  the  intenfity 
of  the  heat. — Several  other  hypothefes  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  burning  and  flaming 
bodies  -,  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  Ignition  and 
Heat,  Chemistry  Index. 

Flames  are  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  fub¬ 
flances  from  which  they  are  produced.  Thus,  the 
flame  of  fulphur  and  fpirit  of  wine  is  blue  ;  the  flame 
of  nitre  and  zinc,  of  a  bright  white  j  that  of  copper,  of 
a  greenilh  blue,  &c. — Thefe  varieties  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  number  of  agreeable  reprefentations 
in  fireworks,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  flame 
produced  from  every  different  fubllance  was  of  the  fame 
colour.  See  Pyrotechnics. 

FLAMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  an 
4  P  order 
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Flamen  order  of  pviefts,  inftituted  by  Romulus  or  Numa  :  au- 
|)  thors  not  being  agreed  on  this  head. 

Flaminius.  They  were  originally  only  three,  viz.  the  Flamen 
Dia/is,  Flamen  Martialis,  and  Flamen  ^uirinalis.  The 
Flamen  Dialis  was  facred  to  Jupiter,  and  a  perfon  of 
the  higheft  confequence  and  authority  in  the  Rate. 
He  difeharged  feveral  religious  duties  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  kings,  and  was  honoured  with  many 
-  eminent  privileges  beyond  all  other  officers,  but  was 
obliged  to  obferve  feveral  fuperftitious  rellraints.  The 
Flamen  Martialis  was  facred  to  Mars,  and  was  ordain¬ 
ed  to  infpeft  the  rites  of  that  god.  The  Flamen 
Quirinalis  was  facred  to,  and  fuperintended  the  rites 
of,  Qjririnus  Romulus.  The  Flamines  la  ft  mentioned, 
though  of  high  authority,  were  much  inferior  to  the 
Flamen  Dialis.  All  three  were  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  confecrated-  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  In  latter 
times  feveral  priefts  of  the  fame  order  and  name  were 
added  to  them,  but  inferior  in  power.  The  whole 
number  at  laft  amounted  to  15  ;  the  three  firft  of 
whom  were  fenators,  and  called  Flamines  majores ;  the 
other  1  2  taken  from  among  the  people,  being  deno¬ 
minated  Flamines  minores. — Some  authors  tell  us  the 
Romans  had  a  Flamen  for  every  deity  they  worffiip- 
ped.  The  greater  Flamines  wore  the  robe  edged  with 
purple,  like  the  great  magiftrates  ;  -had  an  ivory  chair, 
and  a  feat  in  the  fenate.  They  wore  a  little  band  of 
thread  about  their  heads,  whence  their  name  is  faid  to 
be  derived,  quafi  Filamines.— The  wife  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis  was  called  Flaminica,  and  wore  a  flame-colour¬ 
ed  habit,  on  which  was  painted  a  thunderbolt,  and 
above  her  head-drefs  ffie  had  green  oak  boughs,  to 
indicate  that  ffie  belonged  to  Jupiter  the  thunderer,  to 
whom  the  oak  was  facred.  The  Flamines  wore  each 
of  them  a  hat  or  cap  called  F/ammeum  or  Apex. 

FLAMINGO,  in  Ornithology.  See  Phoenicop- 
terus,  Ornithology  Index. 

FLAMINIUS,  or  Flaminixus,  T.  £).  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman,  raifed  to  the  confulffiip  in  the  year  of 
Rome  554,  though  under  the  age  of  30.  He  was  trained 
in  the  art  of  war  againft  Hannibal  ;  and  he  ffinwed  him- 
felf  capable  in  every  refpect  to  difcharge  with  honour 
the  great  office  with  which  he  was  intruded.  He  was 
fent  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  againft  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncom¬ 
mon  fuccefs.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  themfelves 
his  firmed:  fupporters  ;  and  he  totally  defeated  Philip  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  Theffaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He 
granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the  Ifthmian 
games.  This  celebrated  aftion  procured  the  name  of 
Patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  infenfibly  paved 
their  way  to  univerfal  dominion.  Flaminius  behaved 
among  them  with  the  greateft  policy  ;  by  his  ready 
compliance  to  their  national  cuftoms  and  prejudices,  he 
gained  uncommon  popularity,  and  received  the  name  of 
father  and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  ambaffador  to  King  Prufias,  who  had  given  refuge 
to  Hannibal ;  and  there  his  prudence  and  artifice  haften- 
ed  out  of  the  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  greateft  glory,  in  which  he 
had  imitated  with  fuccefs  the  virtues  of  his  model 
Scipio.  3 


Flaminius,  or  Flaminio,  Mark  Antony,  one  of  Flaminius 
the  beft  Latin  poets  in  the  16th  century,  of  Imola  in  || 
Italy,  fon  and  grandfon  of  very  learned  men.  The  Flamfteed. 
pope  had  chofen  him  fecretary  to  the  council  in  1 545  ; 
but  he  refufed  that  employment,  becaufe,  favouring 
the  new  opinions,  he  would  not  employ  his  pen  in 
an  affembly  where  Ire  knew  thefe  opinions  were  to  be 
condemned. — He  paraphrafed  38  of  the  pfalms  in  Latin 
verfe,  and  alfo  wrote  notes  on  the  Pfalms;  and  fome  let¬ 
ters  and  poems  which  are  efteemed.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1550. 

FLAMSTED,  a  town  of  Hertfordffiire  in  England, 
five  miles  from  St  Albans  and  Dutiable,  Hands  on  the 
river  Verlam  and  was  of  old  called  Verlamftede.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  a  clay  fo  thickly  mixed  with 
flints,  that,  after  a  ffiower,  nothing  appears  but  a  heap 
of  ftones ;  and  yet  it  bears  good  corn  even  in  dry  funw 
mers.  This  fertility  is  imputed  to  a  warmth  in  the  flint, 
which  preferves  it  from  cold  in  the  winter  ;  and  to  its 
clofenefs,  which  keeps  it  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the 
fun  in  the  fummer.  Edward  VI.  when  an  infant,  was 
brought  hither  for  his  health  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  the  bed- 
ftead  he  lay  on,  which  is  curioully  wrought,, is  Hill  pre- 
ferved  in  the  manor  houfe  near  the  town. 

FLAMSTEED,  John,  an  eminent  Englilh  aftrono- 
mer,  and  the  firft  who  obtained  the  appointment  of  af- 
tronomer-royal,  was  born  at  Derby  in  the  year  1646.. 

He  was  educated  at  the  free  fchool  of  Derby,  where  he 
was  head  fcholar  at  14  years  of  age,  at  which  period  his 
conftitution,  naturally  tender  and  delicate,  was  much 
tried  by  a  fevere  illnefs.  When  fome  of  his  companions 
went  to  the  univerfity,  the  ftate  of  his  health  prevented 
him  from  accompanying  them.  He  afterwards  met  with 
a  book  De  Spheera,  written  by  John  Sacrobofco,  which 
was  perfe&ly  fuited  to  the  natural  turn  of  his  genius, 
and  therefore  he  perufed  it  with  uncommon  fatisfadlion, 
tranflating  as  much  of  it  into  Engliffi  as  he  thought 
would  be  neceffary  for  him;  and  from  the  AJlronomia 
Carolines  of  Strut  he  learned  the  method  of  calculating 
eclipfes,  and  afcertaining  the  places  of  the  planets.  Mr 
Hatton,  a  mathematician,  fent  him  Kepler’s  Tabulee  Ru- 
do  l phi  nee,  and  Riccioli's  Almagejlum  Novum,  together 
with  fome  other  aftronomical  works  to  which  lie  was 
as  yet  a  ftranger.  In  1669  be  calculated  an  eclipfe  of 
the  fun,  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  Ephemerides 
for  the  following  year,  together  with  five  appulfes  of  the 
moon  tu  fixed  ftars,  and  lent  them  to  Lord  Brouncker; 
prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  fubmitted  them  to 
the  examination  of  that  learned  body,  by  which  they  were 
greatly  applauded,  and  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  Mr  Oldenburg  the  fecretary.  He  likewife  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Mr  Collins,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  In  1670  he  was  invited  to  come  up  to  London 
by  his  father,  that  he  might  become  perfonally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  learned  correfpondents,  of  which  he  gladly 
accepted,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr  Oldenburg 
and  Mr  Collins,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  became  the  warm  friend 
and  patron  of  Mr  Flamfteed.  In  confequence  of  this 
journey  he  became  acquainted  with  many  aftronomical 
inftruments,  and  was  prefented  bv  Sir  Jonas  Moore  with 
Rownley’s  micrometer,  who  alfo  affifted  him  in  pro¬ 
curing  glafles  at  a  moderate  rate  for  the  conftruftion  of 
telefcopes.  On  his  way  home  again  he  returned  by 
Cambridge,  where  he  paid  a  vilit  to  the  celebrated  Dr 

Barrow 
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Flamflecd,  Barrow  and  Sir  Ifaac,  then  Mr  Newton,  and  entered  a 

,  Flanders,  ftudent  of  Jefus  college. 

'  v  _  In  the  year  1672,  he  made  large  extra&s  from  the 
letters  of  Gafcoigne  and  Crabtree,  by  which  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  dioptrics  was  very  much  improved;  and  during 
the  fame  year  he  made  a  number  of  celeftial  obferva- 
tions  when  the  weather  would  permit,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  publilhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions. 
In  1673  he  compofed  a  treatife  on  the  true  and  ap¬ 
parent  diameters  of  the  planets,  when  at  their  greateft 
and  leaft  diftance  from  the  earth,  which  even  the  great 
Newton  did  not  fcruple  to  borrow,  and  made  fome  ufe 
of  it  in  bis  Principia  in  1685.  He  publilhed  an  Ephe- 
meris  in  1674,  in  which  he  expofed  the  folly  and 
abfurdity  of  aftrology,  and  the  fame  year  he  drew  up  a 
table  of  the  tides  for  the  ufe  of  the  king,  with  an  aftro- 
nomical  account  of  their  ebbing  and  flowing,  which  Sir 
Jonas  Moore  allured  him  would  be  well  received  by  his 
majefty.  Sir  Jonas  received  from  Mr  Flamfteed  a  pair 
of  barometers,  with  directions  how  to  ufe  them,  which 
he  prefented  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  to  whofe 
notice  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  introducing 
Mr  FJamfteed. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Cambridge, 
he  formed  the  refolution  of  entering  into  holy  orders, 
when  Sir  Jonas  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  London, 
where  he  had  an  appointment  for  him  very  different 
from  that  of  the  church.  But  as  he  found  that  nothing 
could  make  him  abandon  the  refolution  he  had  formed, 
he  obtained  a  fltuation  for  him  which  was  perfeCUy  con- 
fiftent  with  the  charafter  of  a  clergyman.  This  was 
the  new  office  of  aftronomer  to  the  king,  with  a  falary 
of  iool.  per  annum.  He  received  ordination  at  Ely-houfe 
by  Bilhop  Gunning,  in  Laffer  1675;  and  on  the  10th 
of  Auguff  in  the  fame  year  the  foundation  ftone  of  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid,  which  receiv¬ 
ed  the  defignaiion  of  Flamfteed  houfe,  in  honour  of  the 
firft  aftronomer  royal.  Till  this  edifice  was  ereCted,  he 
made  his  obfervations  in  the  queen’s  houfe  at  Greenwich, 
and  in  1681  his  DoCtrine  of  the  Sphere  was  publifhed 
by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  his  Syftem  of  the  Mathematics. 
Notwithftanding  his  extraordinary  merit,  he  never  rofe 
higher  in  the  church  than  to  the  living  of  Burflow  in 
Surrey,  although  he  was  defervedly  efteemed  by  the 
greateft  men  in  the  nation.  He  correfponded  with  the 
great  Newton,  Dr  Halley,  Mr  W.  Molyneux,  Dr  Wal¬ 
lis,  and  many  others ;  and  M.  Caflini  and  he  imparted 
their  difcoveries  to  each  other  with  the  utmoft  confi¬ 
dence  and  cordiality.  But  none  of  his  works  contri¬ 
buted  fo  much  to  render  his  fame  immortal  as  his  “  Hif- 
toria  Caeleftis  Britannica,”  in  three  volumes  folio. 
Mr  Flamfteed  was  fuddenly  carried  off  by  a  ftrangury 
on  the  31ft  of  December  1719;  and  notwithftanding 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  conftitution  and  inceffant 
labours,  he  reached  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

I'  L  ANDERS,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  German  fea  and  the  United  Provinces  on  the 
north,  by  the  province  of  Brabant  on  the  eaft,  by  Hain- 
ault  and  Artois  on  the  fouth,  and  by  another  part  of 
Artois  and  the  German  fea  on  the  weft  ;  being  about 
60  miles  long  and  50  broad. 


Flanders  is  a  perfectly  champaign  country,  with  not  Hander*, 
a  riling  ground  or  hill  in  it,  and  watered  with  many  Flanel. 
fine  rivers  and  canals  Its  chief  commodities  are  fine 
lace,  linen,  and  tapeflry. 

In  this  country  fome  important  arts  were  invented 
and  improved.  Weaving  in  general  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  that  of  figures  of  all  forts  in  linen  was  in¬ 
vented  ;  alfo  the  art  of  dyeing  cloths  and  fluffs,  and 
of  oil  colours  ;  the  curing  of  herrings,  &c.  The  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  this  country  are  not  now  in  the  flourifhing 
ftate  they  were  formerly  ;  yet  filk,  cotton,  and  woollen 
fluffs,  brocades,  camblets,  tapeftry,  lace,  and  linen,  are 
ftill  manufactured  here  in  great  quantities.  This  pro¬ 
vince  had  counts  of  its  own  from  the  ninth  century  to 
the  year  1369,  when  it  went  by  marriage  to  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  afterwards  from  them,  by  marriage 
alfo,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  France,  in  1667,  feized 
the  fouthern  part ;  and  the  ftates  general  obtained  the 
northern,  partly  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  partly 
by  the  barrier  treaty  of  1715. 

For  a  more  particular  hiftory  of  Flanders,  with  a 
continuation  down  to  the  prefent  times,  fee  the  article 
Netherlands. 

FLANEL,  or  Flannel,  a  kind  of  flight,  loofe, 
woollen  fluff,  compofed  of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  wove 
on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  after  the  manner  of 
baize. 

Dr  Black  afligns  as  a  reafon  why  flanel  and  other 
fubftances  of  the  kind  keep  the  body  warm,  that  they 
compofe  a  rare  and  fpongy  mafs,  the  fibres  of  which 
touch  each  other  fo  lightly,  that  the  heat  moves  flowly 
through  the  interftices,  which  being  filled  only  with  air, 
and  that  in  a  ftagnant  ftate,  give  little  afliftance  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  heat.  From  the  experiments  of  Count 
Rumford,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  relation  betwixt 
the  power  which  the  fubftances  ufually  worn  as  clothing 
have  of  abforbing  moifture,  and  that  of  keeping  the 
body  warm.  Having  provided  a  quantity  of  each  of 
thefe  fubftances  mentioned  below,  he  expofed  them, 
fpread  out  upon  clean  china  plates,  for  the  fpace  of  24 
hours  to  the  warm  and  dry  air  of  a  room  which  had 
been  heated  by  a  German  ftove  for  feveral  months,  and 
during  the  laft  fix  hours  had  raifed  the  thermometer  to 
85°  of  Fahrenheit;  after  which  he  weighed  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  different  fubftances  with  a  very  accurate 
balance.  They  were  then  fpread  out  upon  a  china 
plate,  and  removed  into  a  very  large  uninhabited  room 
upon  the  fecond  floor,  where  they  were  expofed  48 
hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
the  air  of  which  was  at  450  of  Fahrenheit.  At  the  end 
of  this  fpace  they  were  weighed,  and  then  removed  in¬ 
to  a  damp  cellar,  and  placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  vault,  where  the  air  was  at  the  temperature  of 
450,  and  which  by  the  hygrometer  feemed  to  be  fully 
faturated  with  moifture.  In  this  fituation  they  were 
fuffered  to  remain  three  days  and  three  nights  ;  the 
vault  being  all  the,  time  hung  round  with  wet  linen 
cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  completely  damp  as  poffible. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  they  were  weighed,  and  the 
weights  at  the  different  times  were  found  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 
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Weight  af- 

Weight  af- 

j  ter 

being 

ter  coming 

dried  in  tht 

Hit  Of. tilt 

hot  room. 

cold  room. 

Sheep’s  wool 

1084 

Beaver’s  fur 

I072 

The  fur  of  a  Ruflian  hare 

1065 

Eider  down 

1067 

f  Raw  Angle  thread 

1057 

Silk  <  Kavellings  of  white  ~f 

Parts 

I054 

1.  taffety 

*  IOOO 

C  Fine  lint 

1046 

Linen  Ravellings  of  fine  "1 

L  linen  J 

1044 

Cotton  wool 

1043 

Ravellings  of  filverlace 

IOOO 

Weight  af- 
terremain- 
ing  7 2 h.  in 
the  vault. 

1163 

1125 

IXI5 

1112 

1107 

1103 

1x02 

1082 

1089 

1000 


On  thefe  experiments  our  author  obferves,  that  though 
linen,  from  the  apparent  eafe  with  which  it  receives 
dampnefs  from  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  have  a  much 
greater  attraction  for  water  than  any  other ;  yet  it 
would  appear  from  what  is  related  above,  that  thofe 
bodies  which  receive  water  in  its  unelaftic  form  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  or  are  moll  eafily  wet,  are  not  thofe 
which  in  all  cafes  attract  the  moifture  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  with  the  greatell  avidity.  “  Perhaps  (fays  he), 
the  apparent  dampnefs  of  linen  to  the  touch,  arifes 
more  from  the  eafe  with  which  that  fubftance  parts 
with  the  water  it  contains,  than  from  the  quantity  of 
water  it  adually  holds :  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  body 
appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  confequence  of  its  parting 
freely  with  its  heat  ;  while  another  body  which  is  really 
at  the  fame  temperature,  but  which  withholds  its  heat 
with  great  obftinacy,  affefts  the  fenfe  of  feeling  much 
lefs  violently.  It  is  well  known  that  woollen  clothes 
fuch  as  flanels,  &c.  worn  next  the  fkin,  greatly  promote 
infenfible  perfpiration.  May  not  this  arife  principally 
from  the  ftrong  attraction  which  fubfifts  between  wool 
and  the  watery  vapour  which  is  continually  iffuing  from 
the  human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
the  warmth  of  that  covering,  is  clear  ;  for  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of 
a  different  kind,  does  not  produce  the  fame  effeCt.  The 
perfpiration  of  the  human  body  being  abforbed  by  a 
covering  of  flanel,  it  is  immediately  diflributed  through 
the  whole  thicknefs  of  that  fubftance,  and  by  that 
means  expofed,  by  a  very  large  furface,  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  atmofphere  ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  watery  va¬ 
pour  which  the  flanel  fuftains  on  the  one  fide  by  eva¬ 
poration,  being  immediately  reftored  from  the  other,  in 
confequence  of  the  ftrong  attraction  between  the  flanel 
and  this  vapour,  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  difencumber- 
ed,  and  they  are  continually  furrounded  by  a  dry  and 
falubrious  atmofphere.” 

Our  author  expreffes  his  furprife,  that  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  flanel  next  the  1km  Ihould  not  have  prevailed 
more  univerfally.  He  is  confident  it  would  prevent  a 
number  of  difeafes  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  greater 
luxury  than  the  comfortable  fenfation  which  arifes  from 
wearing  it,  efpecially  after  one  is  a  little  accuftoroed  to 
it.  “  It  is  a  miftaken  notion  (fays  he),  that  it  is  too 
warm  a  clothing  for  fummer.  I  have  worn  it  in 
the  botteft  climates,  and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
and  never  found  the  leaft  inconvenience  from  it.  It 
is  the  warm,  bath  of  perfpiration  confined  by  a  linen 
thirt,  wet  with  fvveat,  which  renders  the  fummer  heats 
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of  fouthern  climates  fo  unfupportable  ;  but  flanel  pro-  Flanel 
motes  perfpiration,  and  favours  its  evaporation ;  and  H 
evaporation,  as  is  well  known,  produces  pofitive  cold.  Flats. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  new  flanel,  after  fome  time 
wearing,  acquires  the  property  of  fhining  in  the  dark, 
but  lofes  it  on  being  wafhed.  Philofophical  TranfaBions, 

N°  483-  §  7- 

FLANK,  or  Flanc,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to 
the  fides  of  a  horfe’s  buttock,  &c.  In  a  ftriCt 
fenfe,  the  flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremes  of  the 
belly,  where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  are  below  the 
loins. 

The  flanks  of  a  horfe  Ihould  be  full,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  a  feather.  The  diftance  between  the  latt  rib 
and  haunch-bone,  which  is  properly  the  flank,  Ihould 
be  ftiort,  which  they  term  well  coupled ,  fuch  horfes  be¬ 
ing  mod  hardy,  and  fit  to  endure  labour. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank  if  the  laft  of  the 
ftiort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  haunch- 
bone  5  as  alfo  when  the  ribs  are  too  much  ftraitened 
in  their  compafs. 

Flank,  in  War,  is  ufed  by  way  of  analogy  for  the 
fide  of  a  battalion,  army,  &c.  in  contradiftinClion  to 
the  front  and  rear. 

To  attack  the  enennj  in  flank,  is  to  difcover  and  fire 
upon  them  on  the  fide.  See  File. 

Flank,  in  Fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
extremity  of  the  face  towards  the  infide  of  the  work. 

Or,  flank  is  that  part  of  a  baftion  which  reaches  from 
the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite  face, 
the  flank,  and  the  curtain.  See  Fortification. 

Oblique  or  Second  Flank,  or  Flank  of  the  Curtain , 
is  that  part  of  the  curtain  from  whence  the  face  of  the 
oppofite  baftion  can  be  feen,  being  contained  between 
the  lines  rafant  and  fichant,  or  the  greater  and  lefs  lines 
of  defence  ;  or  the  part  of  the  curtain  between  the 
flank  and  the  point  where  the  fichant  line  of  defence 
terminates. 

Covered,  Low,  or  Retired  Flank,  is  the  platform  of 
the  cafement  which  lies  hid  in  the  baftion;  and  is  other- 
wife  called  the  Orillon. 

Fichant  Flank,  is  that  from  whence  a  cannon  play¬ 
ing,  fires  direftly  on  the  face  of  the  oppofite  baf¬ 
tion. 

Rafant  or  Razanl  Flank,  is  the  point  from  whence 
the  line  of  defence  begins,  from  the  conjunction  of 
which  with  the  curtain,  the  (hot  only  rafeth  the  face 
of  the  next  baftion,  which  happens  when  the  face  can¬ 
not  be  difcovered  but  from  the  flank  alone. 

FLA  I,  in  fea  language,  denotes  a  level  ground  ly¬ 
ing  at  a  finall  depth  under  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and 
is  alfo  called  a  Jhoal  or  fit  a  How. 

Flat-Bottomed  Boats  are  fuch  as  are  made  to  fwim  in 
{hallow  water,  and  to  carry  a  great  number  of  troops, 
artillery,  ammunition,  &c.  They  are  conflru&ed  with 
a  12  pounder,  bow-chafe,  and  an  x8  pounder,  ftern- 
chafe  ;  their  keel  is  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  from  12 
to  24  feet  beam  :  they  have  one  maft,  a  large  fquare 
main-fail,  and  a  jib-fail  ;  are  rowed  by  18  or  20  oars, 
and  can  carry  400  men  each.  The  gun  takes  up  one 
bow,  and  a  bridge  the  other,  over  which  the  troops  are 
to  march.  1  hofe  that  carry  horfes  have  the  fore-part 
of  the  boat  made  to  open  when  the  men  are  to  mount 
and  ride  over  a  bridge. 

FLATS,  in  Mafic.  See  Interval. 

FLATUS, 
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Flatus  FLATUS,  Flatulence,  in  Medicine;  vapours  ge- 
||  aerated  in  the  flomach  and  inteftines,  chiefly  occafion- 
Flax.  £(j  by  a  weaknefs  of  thefe  parts.  They  occafion  diften- 
*  fions,  uneafy  fenfation,  and  ficknefs,  and  often  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  pain.  See  Medicine  Index. 

FLAVEL,  John,  an  eminent  non-conformift  mini- 
fter,  was  educated  at  Univerfity-college,  in  Oxford  ; 
and  became  minifter  firft  of  Deptford,  and  afterwards  of 
Dartmouth  in  Devonlhire,  where  he  redded  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  life,  much  refpefted  and  admired  for  his 
preaching  ;  although  he  was  perfecuted  on  account  of 
his  principles,  when  in  1685,  feveral  of  the  aldermen  of 
the  town,  attended  by  the  rabble,  carried  about  a  ridi¬ 
culous  effigy  of  him,  to  which  were  affixed  the  Bill  of 
Exclufion  and  the  Covenant.  Upon  this  occafion,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  town  ;  not 
knowing  what  treatment  he  might  meet  with  from  a 
riotous  mob,  headed  by  magiftrates  who  were  them- 
felves  among  the  lowed  of  mankind.  Part  of  his  Diary, 
printed  with  his  Remains,  muft  give  die  reader  a  high 
idea  of  his  piety.  He  died  in  1691,  aged  61 ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  his  works,  which  confifted  of  many  pieces 
of  practical  divinity,  were  printed  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Among  thefe,  the  moft  famous  are  his  “  Navigation 
Spiritualized,  or  a  New  Compafs  for  feamen,  confifting 
of  32  points  of  pleafant  obfervations  and  ferious  reflec¬ 
tions,”  of  which  there  have  been  feveral  editions  in 
8vo  ;  and  his  “  Hufbandry  Spiritualized,  &.c.  with  oc- 
cafional  meditations  upon  beads,  birds,  trees,  flowers, 
rivers  and  feveral  other  objeffs,”  of  which  alfo  there 
have  been  many  editions  in  8vo. 

FLAX,  in  Botany.  See  LlNUM,  Botany  Index. 

The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  railing  flax,  have  been  fome  years  paft  warmly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  truftees  for  fifheries,  manufactures, 
and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  choice  of  the  Soil,  and  preparing  the  ground  for 
Fl.IX.  A  fkilful  flax-raifer  always  prefers  a  free  open 
deep  loam  ;  and  all  grounds  that  produced  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  a  good  crop  of  turnip,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
barley,  or  broad  clover,  or  have  been  formerly  laid 
down  rich,  and  kept  for  fome  years  in  pafture. 

A  clay  foil,  the  fecond  or  third  crop  after  being 
limed,  will  anfwer  well  for  flax  ;  provided,  if  the 
ground  be  ft  ill  ftiff,  that  it  be  brought  to  a  proper 
mould,  by  tilling  after  harveft  to  expofe  it  to  the  win¬ 
ter  frofts. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  ftrong  crop  of  flax,  and 
pretty  free  of  weeds.  When  a  great  many  mole  heaps 
appear  upon  new  ground,  it  anfwers  the  better  for  flax, 
after  one  tilling. 

Flax  feed  ought  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that 
are  either  too  wet  or  dry  ;  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  na¬ 
tural  moifture :  and  fuch  grounds  as  are  inclined  to 
weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  prepared  by  a  care¬ 
ful  fummer  fallow. 

If  the  linfeed  be  fown  early,  and  the  flax  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  ftand  for  feed,  a  crop  of  turnip  may  be  got 
a '"ter  '.he  flax  that  very  year  ;  the  fecond  year  a  crop 
of  bear  or  barley  may  be  taken  ;  and  the  third  year, 
grafs  feeds  are  fometimes  fown  along  with  the  linfeed. 
This  is  the  method  moftly  praflifed  in  and  about  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Somerfet,  where  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  flax  and  hemp  are  every  year  raifed,  and  where 
thefe  crops  have  lung  been  capital  articles.  There,  old 


ploughed  grounds  are  never  fown  with  linfeed,  unlefs  Fla*, 
the  foil  be  very  rich  and  clean.  A  certain  worm,  called  ■  v 
in  Scotland  the  coup  worm,  abounds  in  grounds  newly 
broken  up,  and  greatly  hurts  every  crop  but  flax.  In 
fmall  enclofures  furrounded  with  trees  or  high  hedges, 
the  flax,  for  want  of  free  air,  is  fubjedl  to  fall  before 
it  be  ripe ;  and  the  droppings  of  rain  and  dew  from 
the  trees  prevent  the  flax,  within  the  reach  of  the  trees, 
from  growing  to  any  perfedlion. 

Of  preceding  crops,  potatoes  and  hemp  are  the  beft 
preparation  for  flax.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  upon 
proper  ground  of  old  tillage,  they  fow  hemp,  dunging 
well  the  firft  year  ;  the  fecond  year,  hemp  without 
dung;  the  third  year,  flax  without  dung  ;  and  that  fame 
year,  a  crop  of  turnip  eaten  on  the  ground  by  Iheep  ; 
the  fourth  year,  hemp  with  a  large  coat  of  dung ;  and 
fo  on  for  ever. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  (hou’d  be  but  once 
ploughed ;  and  that  as  (hallow  as  poflible,  not  deeper 
than  1-  inches.  It  (hould  be  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a 
fine  garden  mould  by  much  harrowing,  and  all  ftones 
and  fods  (hould  be  carried  off. 

Except  a  little  pigeons  dung  for  cold  or  four 
ground,  no  other  dung  (hould  be  ufed  preparatory  for 
flax  ;  becaufe  it  produces  too  many  weeds,  and  throws 
up  the  flax  thin  and  poor  upon  the  (talk. 

Before  fowing,  the  bulky  clods  (hould  be  broken,  or 
carried  off  the  ground  ;  and  (tones,  quickening?,  and 
every  other  thing  that  may  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
flax  (hould  be  removed. 

Of  the  choice  of  Linfeed.  The  brighter  in  colour, 
and  heavier  the  feed  is,  fo  much  the  better  ;  that 
which  when  bruifed  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowifti 
green,  and  frefti  in  the  heart,  oily  and  not  dry,  and 
fmells  and  taftes  fweet,  and  not  fufty,  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon. 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  yearns  growth,  for  the 
moft  part,  anfwers  beft  ;  but  it  feldom  fucceeds  if  kept 
another  year.  It  ripens  fooner  than  any  other  foreign 
feed.  Philadelphia  feed  produces  fine  lint  and  few 
bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  anfwers  beft  in  wet  cold 
foils.  Riga  feed  produces  coarfer  lint,  and  the  greateft 
quantity  of  feed.  Scots  feed,  when  well  winned  and 
kept,  and  changed  from  one  kind  of  foil  to  another, 
fometimes  anfwers  pretty  well ;  but  (hould  be  fown 
thick,  as  many  of  its  grains  are  bad,  and  fail.  It  fprings 
well,  and  its  flax  is  fooner  ripe  than  any  other;  but  its 
produce  afterwards  is  generally  inferior  to  that  from  fo¬ 
reign  feed. 

A  kind  has  been  lately  imported  called  Mcmmel feed; 
which  looks  well,  is  (hurt  and  plump,  but  feldom  grows 
above  eight  inches,  and  on  that  account  ought  not  to 
be  fown. 

Of  Lowing  Linfeed.  The  quantity  of  linfeed  fown 
(hould  be  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  foil ; 
for  if  the  ground  be  in  good  heart,  and  the  feed  fown 
thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it  is 
ready  for  pulling.  From  11  to  1  2  pecks  Linlithgow 
meafure  of  Dutch  or  Riga  feed,  is  generally  fufficient 
for  one  Scots  acre  ;  and  about  10  pecks  of  Philadelphia 
feed,  which,  being  the  fmalleft  grained,  goes  fartheft. 

Riga  linfeed,  and  the  next  year’s  produce  of  it,  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  Lincoln(hire. 

The  time  for  fowing  linfeed  is  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon 

anfwers  j 
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an  Avers  ;  but  the  earlier  the  feed  is  Town,  the  lefs  the 
crop  interferes  with  the  corn  harvelt. 

Late  Town  linfeed  may  grow  long,  but  the  flax  upon 
the  italic  will  be  thin  and  poor. 

After  fowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till 
the  feed  is  well  covered,  and  then,  (fuppofing  the  foil, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  be  free  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
mould)  it  ought  to  be  rolled. 

When  a  farmer  fows  a  large  quantity  of  linfeed,  he 
may  find  it  proper  to  fow  a  part  earlier  and  part  later, 
that  in  the  future  operations  of  weeding,  pulling,  wa¬ 
tering,  and  grading,  the  work  may  be  the  eafier  and 
more  conveniently  gone  about. 

It  ought  always  to  be  fown  on  a  dry  bed. 

Of  Weeding  FLAX.  It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  the 
crop  is  about  four  inches  long.  If  longer  deferred,  the 
weeders  will  fo  much  break  and  crook  the  ftalks,  that 
they  will  never  perhaps  recover  their  ftraightnefs  again ; 
and  when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more  liable  to 
be  hurt  in  the  rippling  and  fwingling. 

Quicken  grafs  fhould  not  be  taken  up  ;  for,  being 
ftrongly  rooted,  the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal 
of  the  lint. 

If  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fettled  drought,  it 
is  better  to  defer  the  weeding,  than  by  that  opera¬ 
tion  to  expofe  the  tender  roots  of  the  flax  to  the 
drought. 

How  foon  the  weeds  are  got  out,  they  ought  to  be 
carried  off  the  field,  inftead  of  being  laid  in  the  fur¬ 
rows,  where  they  often  take  root  again,  and  at  any  rate 
obftruQ:  the  growth  of  the  flax  in  the  furrows. 

Of  Fulling  Flax.  When  the  crop  grows  fo  fhort 
and  branchy,  as  to  appear  more  valuable  for  feed  than 
flax,  it  ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be  thoroughly 
ripe  ;  but  if  it  grows  long  and  not  branchy,  the  feed 
fhould  be  difregarded,  and  all  the  attention  given  to 
the  flax.  In  the  laft  cafe  it  ought  to  be  pulled  after 
the  bloom  has  fallen,  when  the  ftalk  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  bolls  turn 
hard  and  fharp-pointed. 

When  the  flalk  is  fmall,  and  carries  few  bolls,  the 
flax  is  fine  ;  but  the  ftalk  of  coarfe  flax  is  grofs,  rank, 
branchy,  and  carries  many  bolls. 

When  the  flax  has  fallen,  and  lies,  fuch  as  lies  ought 
to  be  immediately  pulled,  whether  it  has  grown  enough 
or  not,  as  otherwife  it  will  rot  altogether. 

W  hen  parts  of  the  fame  field  grow  unequally,  fo 
that  fome  parts  are  ready  for  pulling  before  other  parts ; 
only  what  is  ready  fhould  be  pulled,  and  the  reft  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  ftand  till  ready. 

The  flax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull  and  keep 
by  itfelf,  each  different  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds 
in  his  field  ;  what  is  both  long  and  fine,  by  itfelf; 
what  is  both  longhand  coarfe,  by  itfelf ;  what  is  both 
fhoi  t  and  fine,  by  itfelf  ;  what  is  both  fhort  and  coarfe, 
by  itfelf  ;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by  it¬ 
felf  that  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality.  If  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  be  not  thus  kept  feparate,  the  flax  muft  be 
much  damaged  in  the  watering  and  the  other  fucceed- 
ing  operations. 

What  is  commonly  called  under-growth  mav  be  ne- 
gledled  as  ufelefs. 

Few  perfons  that  have  feen  pulled  flax,  are  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  laying  it  in  handfuls  acrofs  each 


other  ;  which  gives  the  flax  fufficient  air,  and  keeps  the  Flax, 
handfuls  feparate  and  ready  for  the  rippler.  -y-«. 

Of  Stacking  up  FLAX  during  the  Winter ,  and  Winning 
the  Seed.  If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  feed, 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  flacked  up  ;  for  its  own 
natural  juice  aflifts  it  greatly  in  the  watering;  whereas, 
if  kept  long  unwatered,  it  lofes  that  juice,  and  the 
harle  adheres  fo  much  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires 
longer  time  to  water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax 
becomes  thereby  harfber  and  coarfer.  Befides,  the  flax 
flacked  up  over  year,  is  in  great  danger  from  vermine 
and  other  accidents  ;  the  water  in  fpring  is  not  fo  foft 
and  warm  as  in  harveft  ;  and  near  a  year  is  thereby 
loft  of  the  ufe  of  the  lint  :  but  if  the  flax  be  fo  fliort 
and  branchy  as  to  appear  moft  valuable  for  feed,  it 
ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  ftooked  and  dried  upon  the 
field,  as  is  done  with  corn  ;  then  flacked  up  for  win¬ 
ter,  rippled  in  fpring  ;  and  after  fheeling,  the  feed 
fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  bad  feeds,  &c. 

Of  Rippling  FLAX.  After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to 
be  regarded  more  than  the  feed,  it  fhould  be  allowed 
to  lie  fome  hours  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little,  and 
fo  gain  fome  firmnefs,  to  prevent  the  fkin  or  harle, 
which  is  the  flax,  from  rubbing  off  in  the  rippling  ;  an 
operation  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  as  . 
the  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along  with  the  flax, 
breed  vermine  there,  and  otherwife  fpoil  the  water.  The 
bolls  alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  in  the  grafling  and 
breaking. 

In  Lincolnfhire  and  Ireland,  they  think  that  rip¬ 
pling  hurts  the  flax  ;  and  therefore,  in  place  of  rip¬ 
pling,  they  ftrike  the  bolls  againft  a  ftone. 

The  handfuls  for  rippling  fhould  not  be  great,  as 
that  endangers  the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 

After  rippling,  the  flax-raifer  will  perceive,  that  he 
is  able  to  affort  each  fize  and  quality  of  the  flax  by  it¬ 
felf  more  exaftly  than  he  could  before. 

Of  Watering  Flax.  A  running  ftream  waftes  the 
lint,  makes  it  white,  and  frequently  carries  it  away. 

Lochs,  by  the  great  quantity  and  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  alfo  wafte  and  whiten  the  flax,  though  not  fo  much 
as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  lochs  water  the 
flax  quicker  than  canals. 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals,  which 
fhould  be  digged  in  clay  ground  if  poflible,  as  that 
foil  retains  the  water  belt  :  but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil 
cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  canal,  or 
both  the  bottom  and  fides,  may  be  lined  with  clay  ;  or 
inftead  of  lining  the  fides  with  clay,  which  might 
fall  down,  a  ditch  may  be  dug  without  the  canal,  and 
filled  with  clay,  which  will  prevent  both  extraneous 
water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  from  run¬ 
ning  off. 

A  canal  of  40  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep, 
will  generally  water  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  flax. 

It  ought  to  be  filled  with  frefh  foft  water  from  a 
river  or  brook,  if  poflible,  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  flax  is  put  in,  and  expofed  all  that  time  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook  has 
run,  the  fofter,  and  therefore  the  better,  will  the  water 
be.  Springs,  or  fliort  runs  from  hills,  are  too  cold, 
unlefs  the  water  is  allowed  to  Hand  long  in  the  canal. 

Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  very  bad  for  flax.  A  little 
of  the  powder  of  galls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
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will  Immediately  difcover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of 
■  that  kind,  by  turning  it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or 
lels  tinged  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vitriol  it 
contains. 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  thade  :  which,  be- 
fides  keeping  the  fun  from  foftening  the  water,  might 
make  part  of  the  canal  cooler  than  other  parts,  and  fo 
water  the  flax  unequally. 

The  flax-raifer  will  obferve,  when  the  water  is 
brought  to  a  proper  heat,  that  fmall  plants  will  be 
rifing  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  fmall  infefts  and  rep¬ 
tiles  will  be  generating  there,  and  bubbles  of  air  rif¬ 
ing  on  the  furface.  If  no  fuch  figns  appear,  the  wa¬ 
ter  muft  not  be  warm  enough,  or  is  otherwife  unfit  for 
flax. 

Mofs  holes,  when  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fhallow, 
frequently  anfwer  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  proper,  ns  before  defcribed. 

The  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foon  as  poflible 
after  pulling,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  flax  being  forted  after  rippling,  aj  before  men¬ 
tioned,  (hould  next  be  put  in  beets,  never  larger  than 
a  man  can  grafp  with  both  his  hands,  and  tied  very 
flack  with  a  band  of  a  few  ftalks.  Dried  rufties  an¬ 
fwer  exceedingly  W'ell  for  binding  flax,  as  they  do  not 
rot  in  the  water,  and  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  ufe 
again. 

The  beets  fhauld  be  put  into  the  canals  flopewife, 
or  half  Handing  upon  end,  the  root  end  uppermofl. 
Upon  the  crop  ends,  when  uppermofl,  there  frequent¬ 
ly  breeds  a  deal  of  vermine,  deftru&ive  of  the  flax, 
which  is  effe dlually  prevented  by  putting  the  crop  end 
downmoft. 

The  whole  flax  in  the  canal  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  from  the  fun  with  divots  ;  the  graffy  fide  of 
which  (hould  be  next  the  flax,  to  keep  it  clean.  If  it 
13  not  thus  covered,  the  fun  will  difcolour  the  flax, 
though  quite  covered  with  water.  If  the  divots  are 
not  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely  under  wa¬ 
ter,  a  few  ftones  may  be  laid  above  them.  But  the  flax 
{hould  not  be  prefled  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  flax  is  fuffieiently  watered,  it  feels  foft  to 
the  gripe,  and  the  hurle  parts  eafily  with  the  boon  or 
{how,  which  Iaft  is  then  become  brittle,  and  looks  whit- 
ifti.  When  thefe  figns  are  found,  the  flax  fliould  be 
taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet ;  each  gently 
rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naflinefs  which 
has  gathered  about  it  in  the  canal  ;  and  as  the  lint  is 
then  very  tender,  and  the  beet  Hackly  tied,  it  mufl  be 
carefully  and  gently  handled. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  over¬ 
done  ;  and  as  the  coarftft  waters  foonefl,  if  different 
kinds  be  mixed  together,  a  part  will  be  rotted,  when 
the  refi  is  not  fuffieiently  watered. 

When  lint  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  fuffi- 
ciently  watered,  it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  12,  18, 
or  24  hours,  which  will  have  an  effefllike  more  water¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  operation  is  nice,  and  may  prove  danger¬ 
ous  in  unlkilful  hands. 

After  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  frefli  lint 
fhould  not  be  put  a  fecond  time  into  it,  until  the  former 
water  be  run  off,  and  the  canal  cleaned,  and  fupplicd 
with  frefh  water. 


Of  G raffing  FLAX.  Short  heath  is  the  beft  field  for  Fla:., 
grafting  flax  ;  as,  when  wet,  it  fallens  to  the  heath, v— 
and  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  heath  alfo  keeps  it  a  little  above  the 
earth,  and  fo  expofes  it  the  more  equally  to  the  wea¬ 
ther.  When  fuch  heath  is  not  to  be  got,  links  or 
clean  old  lea  ground  is  the  next  beft.  Long  grafs 
grounds  {hould  be  avoided,  as  the  grafs  growing 
through  the  lint  frequently  fpots,  tenders,  or  rots  it ; 
and  grounds  expofed  to  violent  winds  {hould  alfo  be 
avoided. 

The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  muft  be 
fpread  very  thin  upon  the  ground  :  and  being  then 
very  tender,  it  muft  be  gently  handled.  The  thinner 
it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is  then  the  more  equally 
expofed  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
fpread  during  a  heavy  {hower,  as  that  would  walh  and 
wafte  the  harle  too  much,  which  is  then  exceftively 
tender,  but  foon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
rains,  which,  with  the  open  air  and  funfliine,  cleans, 
foftens,  and  purifies  the  harle  to  the  degree  wanted, 
and  makes  it  blifter  from  the  boon.  In  Ihort,  after  the 
flax  has  got  a  little  firmnefs  by  being  a  few  hours 
fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more  rain  and  funfliine  it 
gets  the  better. 

If  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  off 
the  flax,  it  will  be  much  the  better  of  being  turned 
about  once  a-week.  If  it  is  not  to  be  turned,  it  ought 
to  be  very  thin  fpread.  The  fpreading  of  flax  and 
hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  and  enriches  it 
greatly. 

The  Ikilful  flax-raifer  fpreads  his  firft  row  of  flax 
at  the  end  of  the  field  oppofite  to  the  point  from 
whence  the  moft  violent  wind  commonly  comes,  pla¬ 
cing  the  root*-ends  foremoft  ;  he  makes  the  root-ends 
of  every  other  row  overlap  the  crop  ends  of  the  former 
row  three  or  four  inches,  and  binds  down  the  laft  row 
with  a  rope  ;  by  which  means  the  wind  does  not  eafily 
get  below  the  lint  to  blow  it  away  ;  and  as  the  crop 
ends  are  feldom  fo  fully  watered  as  the  root  ends,  the 
aforefaid  overlapping  has  an  effedl  like  giving  the  crop 
ends  more  watering.  Experience  only  can  fully  teach 
a  perfon  the  figns  of  flax  being  fuffieiently  grafted  :  then 
it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  formerly  j  the  harle  is  blif- 
tered  up,  and  eafily  parts  with  the  boon,  which  is  then 
become  very  brittle.  The  whole  fliould  be  fuffieiently 
grafted  before  any  of  it  is  lifted  ;  for  if  a  part  be  lifted 
fooner  than  the  reft,  that  which  remains  is  iu  great 
danger  from  the  winds. 

A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up  the 
flax  ;  and  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  high  wind,  it 
fliould  be  loofed  from  the  heath  or  grafs,  and  left  loofe 
for  fome  hours,  to  make  it  thoroughly  dry. 

As  a  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  all  equal¬ 
ly  watered  and  grafted,  and  as  the  different  qualities* 
will  beft  appear  at  lifting  the  flax  off  the  grafs  ;  there¬ 
fore  at  that  time  each  different  kind  fliould  be  gathered 
together,  and  kept  by  itfelf  j  that  is,  all  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  length,  and  quality. 

The  fmaller  the  beets  lint  is  made  up  in,  the  better 
for  drying,  and  the  more  convenient  for  flacking,  houf- 
ing,  &c.  and  in  making  up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every 
other  operation  upon  flax,  it  is  of  great  confequence 
that  the  lint  be  laid  together  as  it  grew,  the  root  ends 
together,  and  the  crop  ends  together. 
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Follows  an  ejlimate  of  the  Expence,  Produce,  and  Profit  of  a  Scots  Acre  of  FLAX,—fuppofing  the  feafon  favourable , ,  Flas' 
that  no  accidental  Ioffes  happen,  and  that  the  farmer  is  neither  unfkilful  nor  negligent. 


A  medium  crop. 

A  great  crop. 

An  extra  crop. 

Ground  rent,  labouring  the  ground,  and  leading  the  flax 
Linfeed  from  2l.  to  4I.  per  hoglhead,  the  medium 

L.  2  10  0 

L.  3  10  c 

L.  3  0  0 

3s.  4d.  per  peck  —  — 

1  16  8 

for  1 1  pecks. 

1100 
for  9  pecks. 

168 
for  8  pecks. 

Clodding  and  lowing  ■ —  — 

020 

020 

020 

Weeding  — —  —  — - 

Pulling,  rippling,  putting  in,  and  covering  in  the 

012  0 

080 

nothing. 

water  —  —  — - 

0  14  0 

0  15  0 

TOO 

Taking  out  of  the  water,  grafling,  and  flacking 

080 

0  12  0 

018  0 

Breaking  and  fcutching,  at  2s.  per  ftone  — 

3  0  0 

for  30  ftones. 

400 
for  40  ftones. 

600 
for  60  ftones. 

Total  expence 

L.  9  2  8 

L.  10  17  0 

L.  14  6  8 

Produce  at  10s.  per  ftone.  ■ —  — 

L.  15  0  0 

L.  20  0  0 

L.  30  0  0 

for  30  ftones. 

for  40  ftones. 

for  60  ftones. 

Linfeed  fold  for  oil  at  is.  per  peck  — 

The  chaff  of  the  bolls  is  well  worth  the  expence  of 
drying  the  feed  ;  as  it  is  good  food,  when  boiled 
and  mixed  with  bear,  for  horfes. 

Total  produce 

0  16  0 

018  0 

100 

L.  15  16  0 

L.  20  18  0 

L.  31  0  0 

E  lance  for  profit  — -  — 

L.  6  14  4 

L.  10  1  0 

L.  1 6  13  4 

The  above  eftimate  being  made  feveral  years  ago, 
the  expence  and  profit  are  now  different  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  each  are  probably  the  fame.  There  is 
nothing  ftated  here  as  expence  of  the  canal  in  which 
the  flax  is  watered;  becaufe  that  varies  much  according 
to  circumftances. 

It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  the  greater  the  crop  is,  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  fame  kind  of  flax. 

The  advantage  of  having  both  a  crop  of  flax  and  a 
crop  of  turnip  the  fame  year — or  of  lowing  grafs  feeds 
along  with  the  linfeed — and  of  reducing  the  ground  to 
a  fine  garden  mould,  free  cf  weeds,  ought  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to. 

For  Cambric  and fine  Lawn.  The  ground  mull  be 
a  rich  light  foil,  rather  Tandy,  but  cannot  be  too  rich. 

It  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  September,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Oftober,  firft  putting  a  little  hot  rotten 
dung  upon  it.  In  January  it  ought  to  have  a  fecond 
ploughing,  after  a  hard  froft ;  and  when  you  intend 
to  fow  it,  plough  it  a  third  time,  or  rather  hoe  it,  re¬ 
ducing  the  clods  very  fine  ;  but  make  no  furrows  :  the 
land  mull  be  made  level  like  a  garden  ;  but  never  work 
the  land  when  wret. 

The  feed  fhould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April, 
and  about  double  the  quantity  that  is  generally  fown 
by  our  farmers;  if  the  land  be  very  rich,  it  will  require 
rather  more  than  double. 

As  foon  as  fown  (if  the  weather  be  dry)  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  roll  the  ground. 

The  lint  muft  be  weeded  very  clean  when  about 
three  inches  high  ;  direftly  after  which  you  muft:  fet 
forked  fticks,  of  about  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  (which 
ought  to  be  prepared  before),  every  four  or  five  feet, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  poles  you  are  to  lay  upon 
them  ;  they  Ihould  be  well  fixed  in  the  ground,  the 


forked  part  to  receive  the  poles  about  fix  or  feven  inches 
above  the  lint;  each  row  of  poles  Ihould  be  two,  three,  or 
four  feet  afunder,  according  to  the  length  of  the  brufh- 
wood  you  are  to  lay  upon  them. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  from  iO  to  15  feet  long, 
and  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the  brufti  acrofs  the 
poles;  take  the  longeft  brulhwood  you  can  get,  the 
more  branchy  the  better,  very  thick,  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  with  fmaller  brulh,  and  any  of  the  branches 
that  rife  higher  than  18  or  20  inches  ought  to  be 
lopt  off  to  make  the  brufti  lie  as  level  as  poffible : 
any  fort  of  bruth  will  do  except  oak,  as  that  tinges  the 
lint. 

Your  lint  muft  be  pulled  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  fully 
formed,  which  is  a  few  days  after  it  is  out  of  the  bloom, 
before  the  lint  turn  yellow. 

It  muft  be  pulled  above  the  brulhwood,  and  every 
handful  laid  upon  it  as  foon  as  poffible  :  if  it  is  fine 
weather,  leave  it  four  or  five  hours  in  that  manner  :  then 
carry  it  to  a  fcreen  near  a  barn,  to  put  it  under  a  cover 
in  cafe  of  rain  ;  there  it  muft  be  fpread  four  or  five 
days,  and  always  put  in  the  barn  at  night,  or  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  rain  :  the  bundles  muft  be  opened  in  the  barn, 
or  made  hollow,  to  prevent  it  from  heating. 

Thefe  operations  muft  be  performed  until  the  lint  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  out  of  danger  of  heating  ;  taking 
care  all  the  time  to  keep  the  roots  as  even  as  poffible, 
and  if  poffible  keep  it  from  rain  or  wet  :  if  you  cannot 
prevent  it  from  being  wet,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it 
on  the  grafs  till  dry;  becaufe  when  once  wet,  the  put¬ 
ting  it  under  cover  before  dry  will  make  it  turn  black; 
a  thing  which  muft  be  prevented  at  all  events. 

If  any  of  the  lint  upon  the  border,  or  through  the 
piece  of  ground,  be  coarfer  than  another,  it  muft  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft, 
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The  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken  to  preferve  the  lint 
■' entire  or  unbroken  ;  for  this  reafon  they  beat  oft' the 
feed  with  a  round  mell  or  bittle. 

The  moll  proper  ground  is  fummer  fallow,  or  after 
potatoes  or  lea  ;  if  poflible  near  a  wood,  to  prevent  the 
cxpence  of  carrying  bruffi. 

As  foon  as  the  feed  is  off,  if  you  intend  to  water  it 
that  feafon,  it  muft  be  tied  in  bundles  about  as  large  as 
you  can  grafp  with  your  two  hands. 

The  water  proper  for  it,  is  a  very  fmall  rivulet  or 
foft  fpring  free  of  any  mineral  matter  ;  taking  care  that 
no  flood  or  foul  water  enters  your  pit  ;  which  muft  be 
at  leaft  five  feet  deep,  about  nine  or  ten  broad  at  the 
top,  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  bottom  ;  the  length 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  flax  you  have  to  water. 
A  very  fmall  ftripe  of  water,  when  clear,  fhould  always 
be  running  in  and  off  from  your  pit  when  the  lint 
is  in  it. 

The  pit  ought  to  be  made  three  or  four  months  be¬ 
fore  it  be  ufed. 

You  muft  drive  poles  about  four  inches  thick,  with 
a  hook  inclining  downwards,  in  this  form  7,  all  along 
the  fides  of  the  pit,  above  five  feetafunder.  The  hooks 
muft  be  level  with,  or  rather  under,  the  furface  of  the 
water.  A  long  pole,  the  whole  length  of  the  pit,  muft: 
be  fixed  into  thefe  hooks  on  each  fide ;  and  crofs  poles 
put  under  that,  to  keep  the  lint  under  water  ;  but  the 
crofs  poles  are  not  ufed  till  the  lint  is  put  in.  You 
muft  order  it  fo,  that  all  the  lint  fhould  be  three  or 
four  inches  under  water.  You  next  bring  your  lint  to 
the  fides  of  the  pit  ;  then  put  your  (heaves  head  to 
head,  caufing  each  to  overlap  the  other  about  one-third, 
and  take  as  many  of  thefe  as  make  a  bundle  of  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  laying  the  one  above  the 
other,  till  it  is  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high  ; 
then  you  tie  them  together  in  the  middle,  and  at  each 
root  end  :  after  this  you  wrap  your  bundle  in  draw, 
and  lay  it  in  the  water,  putting  the  thin  or  broad  fide 
undermoft,  taking  care  that  none  of  your  lint  touch  the 
earth  ;  after  it  is  fully  preffed  under  water,  put  in  your 
crofs  poles  to  keep  it  under.  The  bundles  ought  to 
lie  in  the  pit  a  foot  feparate  from  each  other.  This 
renders  it  eafy  to  take  out  •,  for,  if  the  bundles  en¬ 
tangle,  they  will  be  too  heavy  to  raife. 

The  time  of  watering  depends  fo  much  upon  the 
weather,  and  foftnefs  or  hardnefs  of  the  water,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  fix  any  certain  time.  This  muft  be  left 
to  the  (kill  of  the  farmer.  If  the  flax  be  intended  for 
fpinning  yarn  foft  and  fit  for  cambric,  it  ought  to  be 
fpread  upon  (liort  grafs  for  four  or  five  days  before  you 
put  it  into  the  water;  but  if  for  lawns,  lace,  or  thread, 
it  is  beft  to  dry  it  outright.  In  either  cafe  avoid  as 
much  as  poflible  to  let  it  get  rain  ;  as  much  rain  blanches 
and  wafhes  out  the  oil,  which  is  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  ftrength. 

The  great  property  of  this  flax  is  to  be  fine  and 
Jong.  Thick  fowing  raifes  all  plants  fine  and  (lender  ; 
and  when  the  ground  is  very  rich,  it  forces  them  to 
a  great  length.  Pulling  green  prevent*  that  coarfe 
hardnefs  which  flax  has  when  let  (land  till  it  be  full 
ripe,  and  gives  it  the  fine  filky  property.  The  brufh- 
wood,  when  the  flax  fprings  up  catches  it  by  the  middle, 
and  prevents  it  from  lying  down  and  rotting;  infallible 
confequences  of  fowing  thick  upon  rich  ground.  It 
likewife  keeps  it  ftraight,  moift,  and  foft  at  the  roots ; 
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and  by  keeping  it  warm,  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  Flax 
greatly  promotes  its  length.  The  keeping  it  from 1  11  v 
rain,  heating,  taking  proper  care  of  your  water,  pre- 
ferves  the  colour,  and  prevents  thofe  bars  in  cloth  fo 
much  complained  of  by  bleachers. 

FLAX-DreJfmg.  For  many  ages  it  was  the  pra&ice 
to  feparate  the  boon  or  core  from  the  flax,  which  is  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  following  Ample  hand  me¬ 
thods.  Firft,  for  breaking  the  boon,  the  ltalks  in  (mall 
parcels  were  beat  with  a  mallet  ;  or,  more  dexteroufly, 
the  break  (Plate  CCXVIII.  fig.  I.  and  2.)  was  ufed  Plate 
thus  :  The  flax  being  held  in  the  left  hand  acrofs  the  CCXVIIT. 
three  under  teeth  or  J words  of  the  break  (A,  fig.  1.  and®®*1*  and  2. 
a  fig.  2.),  the  upper  teeth  (B,  fig.  1.  and  b,  fig.  2.)  were 
with  the  right  hand  quickly  and  often  forced  down 
upon  the  flax,  which  was  artfully  (bitted  and  turned 
with  the  left  hand.  Next,  for  clearing  the  flax  of  the 
broken  boon  :  the  workman  with  his  left  hand  held 
the  flax  over  the Jiock  (fig.  3.  and  4.),  while  with  his 
right  hand  he  ftruck  or  thrafhed  the  flax  with  the 
fcutcher  (fig.  5.). 

Thefe  methods  of  breaking  and  fcutching  the  flax 
being  flow  and  very  laborious,  a  water-mill  was  invent¬ 
ed  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1750  ;  which,  with  fome 
improvements,  makes  great  difpatch,  and  in  fkil- 
ful  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfa&ion.  It  has  been 
generally  conftruCted  to  break  the  boon  by  three  dent¬ 
ed  rollers,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  middle 
one  of  which,  being  forced  quickly  round,  takes  the 
other  two  along  with  it,  and  one  end  of  the  handfuls  of 
the  flax  being  by  the  workman  direfted  in  between 
the  upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately 
drawn  in  by  the  rollers  ;  a  curved  board  or  plate  of 
tin  behind  the  rollers  direfts  the  (lax  to  return  again 
between  the  middle  and  undermoft  rollers  ; — and  thus 
the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  fufficiently 
broke.  Great  weights  of  timber  or  done  at  the  ends 
of  levers,  prefs  the  upper  and  under  rollers  towards  the 
middle  one. 

The  fcutching  is  next  carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the 
following  manner  :  Four  arms,  fomething  like  the 
hand-fcutchers  before  defcribed,  project  from  a  per¬ 
pendicular  axle;  a  box  around  the  axle  enclofes  thefe 
projecting  fcutchers  ;  and  this  box  is  divided  among 
the  workmen,  each  having  fufhcient  room  to  (land  and 
handle  his  flax,  which,  through  flits  in  the  upper  part 
and  fides  of  the  box,  they  hold  in  to  the  ftroke  of  the 
fcutchers  ;  which,  moving  round  horizontally,  ftrike 
the  flax  acrofs  or  at  right  angles,  and  fo  thrafli  out  or 
clear  it  of  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  flax  by  rollers  is  fcarcely  fub- 
jeft  to  any  objection,  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  work¬ 
men  not  fufficiently  on  their  guard,  who  fometimes 
allow  the  rollers  to  take  hold  of  their  fingers,  and 
thereby  their  whole  arm  is  inftantly  drawn  in  :  thus 
many  have  loft  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a 
break,  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  hand  break 
before  defciibed,  has  been  lately  adapted  to  water- 
machinery,  and  ufed  in  place  of  rollers.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  ftroke  of  the  fcutchers  was  long  thought  too 
fevere  and  wafteful  of>  the  flax  ;  but  very  careful  ex¬ 
periments  have  difeovered  that  the  wafte  complained 
of  muft  be  charged  to  the  unlkilfulnefs  or  negligence 
of  the  rvorkmen,  as  in  good  hands  the  mill  carries 
away  nothing  but  what,  if  not  fo  feutched  off,  muft 
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'be  taken  off  In  the  heckling,  with  more  lofs  both  cf 
time  and  flax.  But  to  obviate  this  obje&ion  of  the 
violence  of  the  horizontal  fcutchcrs ,  an  imitation  of 
hand-fcutching  has  lately  been  applied  to  water.  The 
fcutchers  then  project  from  a  horizontal  axle,  and 
move  like  the  arms  of  a  check  reel,  ftriking  the  flax 
neither  acrofs  nor  perpendicularly  down,  but  Hoping 
in  upon  the  parcel  exactly  as  the  flax  is  ftruck  by  the 
hand-fcutcher.  This  Hoping  Hroke  is  got  by  raifing 
the  fcutching  Hock  fome  inches  higher  than  the  centre 
of  the  axle  ;  and  by  raiflng  or  lowering  the  Hock  over 
which  the  flax  is  held,  or  fcrewing  it  nearer  to  or  far¬ 
ther  from  the  fcutchers,  the  workman  can  temper  or 
humour  the  Hroke  almoit  as  he  pleafes. 

A  lint  mill,  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  .a  per¬ 
pendicular  axle,  requires  a  houfe  of  two  Hories,  the 
rollers  or  break  being  placed  in  the  ground  flory,  and 
the  fcutchers  in  the  loft  above ;  but  a  mill  with  verti¬ 
cal  fcutchers  on  a  horizontal  axle,  requires  but  one  ground 
ffory  for  all  the  machinery. 

Another  method  of  breaking  and  fcutching  flax, 
more  expeditious  than  the  old  hand  methods,  and 
more  gentle  than  water  mills,  has  alfo  been  invent¬ 
ed  in  Scotland.  It  is  much  like  the  break  and 
fcutcher,  giving  the  Hoping  Hroke  lafl  deferibed,  moved 
by  the  foot.  The  treddle  is  remarkably  long,  and 
the  fcutchers  are  fixed  upon  the  rim  of  a  fly  wheel. 
The  foot-break  is  alfo  aflified  in  its  motion  by  a  fly, 
Thefe  foot  machines  are  very  ufeful  where  there  are 
no  water  mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  in 
point  of  expedition. 

The  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  fcutch¬ 
ing  is  heckling.  The  heckle  (fig.  6.)  is  firmly  fixed 
to  a  bench  before  the  workman,  who  flrikes  the  flax 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through  the 
teeth.  To  perfons  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of 
work  this  may  feem  a  very  Ample  operation ;  but,  in 
faft,  it  requires  as  much  practice  to  acquire  the  flight 
of  heckling  well,  and  without  wafling  the  flax,  as  any 
other  operation  in  the  whole  manufaiflure  of  linen. 
They  ufe  coarfer  and  wider  teethed  heckles,  or  finer, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax  5  generally  putting 
the  flax  through  two  heckles,  a  coarfer  one  firff,  and 
next  a  fine  one. 

Flax  for  Cambric  and  fne  Lawn,  Thread,  and  Lace, 
is  dreffed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  It  is  not 
fcutched  fo  thoroughly  as  common  flax  ;  which  from 
the  fcutch  proceeds  to  the  heckle,  and  from  that  to 
the  fpinner  :  whereas,  this  fine  flax,  after  a  rough 
fcutching,  is  fcraped  and  cleanfed  with  a  blunt  knife 
upon  the  workman’s  knee  covered  with  his  leather 
apron  ;  from  the  knife  it  proceeds  to  the  fpinner,  who, 
with  a  brufh  made  for  the  purpofe,  flraights  and  dreffes 
each  parcel  juH  before  Hie  begins  to  fpin  it. 

The  following  obfervations  on  this  fubjeff,  firfl  pub- 
Jiflied  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June  1787, 
feem  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

Of  the  watering  of  Flax  by  a  new  method ,  fo  as  to 
fhorten  labour,  to  add  probably  to  the  frength  of 
the  flax ,  and  to  give  it  a  much  finer  colour,  which 
would  render  the  operation  of  bleaching-  fafer  and  lefs 
tedious. 

Though  the  following  refk&ions  have  for  their 


objeft  an  improvement  In  the  very  effential  article  of 
watering  of  flax,  yet  I  muff  advertife  the  reader,  that 
they  are  only  theory,  and  mull  depend  entirely  for 
their  truth  and  juffification  upon  future  experiments, 
fkilfully  and  judicioufly  made.  Should  repeated  trials 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  new  method  propofed,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  that  would  increafe  the  national  income  in  the 
agricultural  branch  many  thoufand  pounds  annuallv, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture,  and  over  and  above  would  fupprefs  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  nuifance,  wrhicb  the  prel'ent  method  of  water¬ 
ing  flax  occafions  during  fume  part  of  the  fummer  in 
every  flax-growing  country. 

“  The  intention  of  watering  flax,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  the  boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and,  by  foak- 
ing,  to  diffolve  that  gluey  kind  of  fap  that  makes 
the  bark  of  plants  and  trees  adhere  in  a  final  1  degree 
to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax  is  called  the 
harle ;  and  when  feparated  from  the  ufelefs  woody  part, 
the  boon,  this  harle  itfelf  is  called  flax.  To  effeft  this 
feparation  eafily,  the  practice  has  long  prevailed,  of 
foaking  the  flax  in  water  to  a  certain  degree  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  afterwards  drying  it.  For  this  foak¬ 
ing  fome  prefer  rivulets  that  have  a  fmall  current,  and 
others  flagnant  water  in  ponds  and  lakes.  In  both 
methods  the  water  aCls  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  infufion 
and  maceration  ;  after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extra&s 
a  great  many  juices  of  a  very  Hrong  quality,  which  in 
ponds  give  the  water  an  inky  tinge  and  offenfive  fmell  j 
and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the  ffrearn  and  kill  the  fifli. 
Nay,  if  this  maceration  be  too  long  continued,  the 
extracted  and  fermented  fop  will  completely  kill  the 
flax  itfelf.  For  if,  inffead  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
new  flax  were  to  lie  foaking  in  the  water  four  or  five 
months,  I  prefume  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill  ;  both  harle  and  boon 
would  in  time  be  completely  rotted  ;  yet  the  harle  or 
flax,  when  entirely  freed  from  this  fap,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  into  linen,  or  into  ropes,  might  lie  many  months 
under  water  without  being  much  damaged  j  as  linen, 
it  may  be  waflied  and  fteeped  in  fealding  water  twenty 
times  without  lofing  much  of  its  flrength  ;  and  as  pa¬ 
per,  it  acquires  a  kind  of  incorruptibility. 

“  It  appears  then  effential  to  the  right  management 
of  new  flax,  to  get  rid  of  this  pernicious  vegetative 
fap,  and  to  macerate  the  boon  ;  bat  from  the  com¬ 
plaints  made  againff  both  the  methods  of  watering  now 
in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  Hill  great 
room  for  improvement  in  that  article.  In  rivulets,  the 
vegetative  fap,  as  it  is  diffolved,  is  carried  off  by  the 
current  to  the  deflruflion  of  the  filh.  Tin’s  prevents 
the  flax  from  being  flained  ;  but  the  operation  is  te¬ 
dious,  and  not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
knowing  when  it  is  juff  enough,  and  not  too  much, 
or  perhaps  from  negleiff.  In  ponds,  the  inky  tinge  of 
the  water  often  ferves  as  a  kind  of  dye  to  the  flax, 
which  imbibes  it  fo  Hrongly,  that  double  the  labour 
in  bleaching  will  hardly  bring  the  linen  made  of  fuch 
flax  to  an  equality  in  whitenefs  with  linen  made  of 
flax  untinged.  This  feems  to  be  equally  unwife,  as 
though  we  were  to  dye  cotton  black  firff,  in  order  to 
whiten  it  afterwards.  Thefe  ponds,  befides,  become 
a  great  nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  impreg¬ 
nated  water  is  often  of  fuch  a  pernicious  quality,  that 
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Flax.  Cattle,  however  thirfty,  will  not  drink  of  it ;  and  the 
■—y——' effluvia  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infectious  as  it 
is  offenfive.  If  this  effluvia  is  really  attended  with 
any  contagious  effefts  in  our  cold  climate,  a  thing 
worth  the  inquiring  into,  how  much  more  pernicious 
muft  its  effeCts  have  been  in  the  hot  climate  of  Egypt, 
a  country  early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of 
Hax  ? 

“  I  have  often  thought  that  the  procefs  of  watering 
might  be  greatly  improved  and  ihortened  by  plunging 
the  new  flax,  after  it  is  rippled,  into  fcalding  water  ; 
which,  in  regard  to  extracting  the  vegetative  fap,  would 
do  in  five  minutes  more  than  cold  water  would  do  in 
a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold  water  could  do 
at  all,  in  refpeCt  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  fap. 
Rough  almonds,  when  thrown  into  fcalding  water,  are 
blanched  in  an  inftant  ;  but  perhaps  a  fortnight’s  ma¬ 
cerating  thofe  almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  make 
them  part  fo  eafily  with  their  Ikins,  which  are  the  fame 
to  them  as  the  harle  is  to  the  flax.  Were  tea  leaves 
to  be  infufed  in  cold  water  a  fortnight,  perhaps  the  tea 
produced  by  that  infufion  would  not  be  fo  good  to  the 
tafte,  or  fo  flrongly  tinged  to  the  eye,  as  what  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  fcalding  water  in  five  minutes.  By  the  fame 
analogy,  I  think,  flax  or  any  fmall  twig  would  be  made 
to  part  with  its  bark  much  eafier  and  quicker  by  be¬ 
ing  dipped  in  boiling  water  than  by  being  fteeped  in 
cold  water. 

“  This  reflection  opens  a  door  for  a  great  variety 
of  new  experiments  in  regard  to  flax.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  gentlemen  cultivators  and  farmers, 
to  make  repeated  trials  upon  this  new  fyflem,  which 
would  foon  afcertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  praftice  or  rejefted.  One  thing,  I  think,  we  may 
be  certain  of,  that  if  the  Egyptians  watered  their  flax 
in  our  common  manner,  they  undoubtedly  watered  it 
in  very  warm  water,  from  the  great  heat  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  which  would  probably  make  them  negleCt  to 
think  of  water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  the  fun.  A  good  general  praCtice  can  only  be  efla- 
blifhed  upon  repeated  trials.  Though  one  experiment 
may  fail,  another  with  a  little  variation  may  fucceed  ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  objeft  defired  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  will  juftify  a  good  degree  of  perfeverance  in  the 
profecution  of  the  means.  In  this  view,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  thread  is  faid  to  be  very  ftrong,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  praCtice  of  that  diftant 
nation,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufacturing  of 
flax,  as  well  as  with  the  methods  ufed  by  the  Flemings 
and  the  Dutch. 

“  Boiling  water  perhaps  might  at  once  clear  the 
new  flax  from  many  impurities,  which  when  not  re¬ 
moved  till  it  be  fpun  into  yarn,  are  then  removed  with 
difficulty,  and  with  lots  of  fubftance  to  the  yarn.  Why 
flmuld  not  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  flax,  before 
they  be  fpun  into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fine  but 
as  dean  as  pnffible  ?  Upon  the  new  fyflem  propofed, 
the  aft  of  bleaching  would  begin  immediately  after  the 
rippling  of  the  flax  ;  and  a  little  done  then  might  per¬ 
haps  fave  much  of  what  is  generally  done  after  the 
fpinning  and  weaving.  To  fpin  dirty  flax  with  a  view 
of  cleaning  it  afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  fame  impro¬ 
priety  as  though  %ve  were  to  referve  part  of  the  dreffing 
given  to  leather  till  after  it  is  made  into  a  glove. 

“  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling 


water  not  fuffice  to  make  the  boon  brittle  enough,  as  f  Flax. 

am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not,  then  the  common  - v — 

watering  might  be  added  ;  but  in  that  cafe  probably 
half  the  time  ufually  given  to  this  watering  would  fuf¬ 
fice,  and  the  flax  might  then  be  laid  in  clear  rivulets, 
without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  infefting  the  water 
and  poifoning  the  fifli,  or  of  being  difcoloured  itftLf; 
for  the  boiling  water  into  which  it  had  been  previoufly 
put,  would  have  extrafted  all  the  poifonous  vegetative 
fap,  which  I  prefume  is  what  chiefly  difcolours  the  flax 
or  kills  the  filh. 

“  On  the  fuppofition  that  the  ufe  of  boiling  water 
in  the  preparation  of  flax  may  be  found  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  and  profitable,  I  can  recoiled  at  prefent  but 
one  objeftion  againft  its  being  generally  adopted. 

Every  flax-grower,  it  may  be  faid,  could  not  be  ex- 
pefted  to  have  conveniences  for  boiling  water  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe  ;  the  confumption  of  water 
would  be  great ;  and  fome  additional  expence  would 
be  incurred.  In  anfwer  to  this  I  (hall  obferve,  that 
I  prefume  any  additional  expence  would  be  more  than 
reimburfed  by  the  better  marketable  price  of  the  flax  ; 
for  otherwife  any  new  improvement,  if  it  will  not  quit 
coft  muft  be  dropt,  were  it  even  the  fearching  after 
gold.  In  a  large  caldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might 
be  dipt  in  the  fame  water,  and  the  confumption  per¬ 
haps  would  not  be  more  than  a  quart,  to  each  (heaf. 

Even  a  large  houfehold  pot  would  be  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  one  (heaf  after  another  ;  and  I  believe  the 
whole  objeftion  would  be  obviated,  were  the  praftice 
to  prevail  with  us,  as  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  that 
the  flax-grower  and  the  flax-dreffer  fhould  be  two  di- 
ftinft  profeflions. 

“  I  (hall  conclude  with  recommending  to  thofe  who 
are  inclined  to  make  experiments,  not  to  be  difeou- 
raged  by  the  failure  of  one  or  two  trials. — Perhaps  the 
flax,  inftead  of  being  juft  plunged  into  the  fcalding 
water,  ought  to  be  kept  in  it  five  minutes,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  whole  hour.  Should  five 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  not  be 
fufficient  to  make  the  boon  and  harle  eafily  feparate, 
it  might  perhaps  be  found  expedient  to  boil  the  flax 
for  more  than  an  hour;  and  fuch  boiling  when  in  this 
date  might  in  return  fave  feveral  hours  boiling  in  the 
article  of  bleaching.  It  is  not,  I  think,  at  all  probable 
that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  the  boon  in  it  would 
prejudice  the  harle  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  its  future  ex- 
iftence,  it  is  made  to  be  expofed  20  or  40  times  to 
this  boiling  trial ;  and  if  not  detrimental  in  the  one 
cafe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  it  would  not  be  detrimental 
in  the  other.  Perhaps  after  boiling,  it  would  be 
proper  to  pile  up  the  flax  in  one  heap  for  a  whole  day, 
or  for  half  a  day,  to  occafion  fume  fermentation  ;  or 
perhaps  immediately  after  the  boiling,  it  might  be 
proper  to  walh  it  with  cold  water.  The  great  objeft, 
when  the  flax  is  pulled,  is  to  get  the  harle  from  the 
boon  with  as  little  lofs  and  damage  as  poflible  ;  and  if 
this  is  accnmpliftied  in  a  more  complete  manner  than 
ufual,  confiderable  labour  and  expence  will  be  faved  in 
the  future  manufacturing  of  the  flax.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  I  think  much  more  would  be  gained  than  loft, 
were  the  two  or  three  laft  inches  of  the  roots  of  the 
Hems  to  be  chopped  off,  or  clipped  off  previous  to  the 
flax  being  either  watered  or  boiled.  When  the  flax  is 
watered,  care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  fpread  it  out  to 
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Flax,  dry,  when  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  expofed  in  its 
wet  date  to  froft.” 

To  what  we  have  now  faid  we  (hall  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  fhort  account  of  the  flax  hufbandry  of  Ireland,  in  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Farmers  Magazine,  vol. 
vii.  page  35. 

“  Having  for  feveral  years  (fays  the  writer)  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  culture  of  flax,  I  devoted  a  part  of  laft  fummer 
to  a  tour  through  the  manufacturing  diftrifts  of  Ireland. 
Here  that  branch  of  hufbandry  has  iong  been  eftablithed 
over  a  large  extent  of  the  country,  and  condu&ed  with 
very  confiderable  fuccefs.  As  feme  of  the  proceffes  in 
this  culture,  which  are  followed  with  advantage,  are 
either  unknown  to  the  Scots  farmers,  or  are  performed 
in  a  very  awkward  and  inefficient  manner,  it  might,  I 
conceive,  prove  of  no  fmall  benefit,  were  fome  of  your 
intelligent  correfpondents  induced  to  lay  before  them  a 
plain  {ketch  of  the  peculiar  management  obferved  by 
the  I r i Hi  peafantry  in  this  important  article.  I  am  the 
more  defirous  it  fhould  appear  in  your  pages,  becaufe  a 
periodical  work  on  hufbandry,  conduced  by  a  practical 
farmer,  appears  before  the  public  with  manifeft  advan¬ 
tage,  and  is  received  with  that  fort  of  deference  which 
is  due  to  experience  and  authority.  1  he  difcuffions  of 
aflual  cultivators  regarding  the  objefts  of  their  own 
profeflion,  however  new  they  may  as  yet  be  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  agriculture,  are  far  more  likely  to  prove  ufeful, 
than  the  writings  of  thofe  volunteers  in  this  favourite 
fcience,  who  are  merely  fpeculative  and  theoretical.  I 
freely  confefs  to  you,  Sir,  that  I  found  with  pleafure 
your  work  widely  circulated  in  the  filter  kingdom  ;  and 
that  the  caufe  uniformly  given  for  its  popularity,  was  a 
degree  of  confidence  placed  in  the  practical  {kill  of  its 
conduflor. 

“  During  my  progrefs  through  Ireland,  the  feveral 
proceffes  aifieeping ,  drying,  and  Jkutclnng,  were  in  hand, 
and  I  think  I  found  a  peculiarity  of  management  in 
thefe  fufficient  to  affedt  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  bufinefs, 
and  to  confer  a  decided  fuperiority  on  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  flax  in  Ireland  over  that  in  Scotland,  both 
in  quantity  and  value.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
farmer  in  this  country,  who  willies  to  make  up  a  fum 
for  his  rent,  to  fell  a  part  of  his  lint  on  the  foot,  as  it  is 
termed  ;  and  for  this  he  will  commonly  receive  from 
30  to  40  guineas  per  acre. 

u  1.  The  Method  of  Steeping . — As  foon  as  the  crop  has 
attained  the  proper  degree  of  ripenefs,  (which  is  fome- 
what  below  your  ftandard  of  maturity),  the  flax  is  pul¬ 
led,  and  carried  to  a  ftagnant  pool,  dug  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  moderately  deep.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  there 
only  from  five  to  feven  days,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  weather.  After  the  fermentation  in  the 
fteeping  procefs  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  fufficient 
to  produce  the  requifite  laxity  of  fibre,  the  flax  is  taken 
out  of  the  pool,  and  fpread  very  thinly  on  the  ftubble 
of  the  hay  meadow.  There,  inftead  of  remaining  till 
it  is  merely  dried,  it  is  continued  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  till  the  grower  conceives  it  ready  for  Ikutching. 
This  blenching  procefs,  if  I  am  allowed  to  call  it  fo, 
which,  in  Scotland,  is  either  unknown,  or  continued 
merely  till  the  crop  is  dried,  has  many  advantages  ;  the 
moft  obvious  one  is,  that  it  enables  the  farmer,  every 
time  he  examines  it,  to  afcertain  exaftly  (by  rubbing 
on  his  hand)  the  precife  point  at  which  the  fermentation 
has  arrived,and  thus  to  perceive  the  tenacityand  ffrength 


of  his  flax;  while  the  adhefion  of  the  fibre  has  been  fuf- 
ficiently  weakened,  to  admit  of  the  fkutcher  cleanfing  it  *- 
completely  of  the  woody  parts.  It  is,  I  am  apprehen- 
five,  only  the  practical  flax  farmer  who  is  able  to  judge 
of  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  this  part  of  the  huff 
bandry.  It  is  fo  remarkable,  that  of  two  acres  of  flax, 
under  precifely  the  fame  feed  and  culture,  and  of  equal 
fertility,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  one  (hall  yield 
a  produce  thrice  the  value  of  the  other,  merely  from 
fuperior  accuracy  in  afcertaining  the  proper  time  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fteeping  and  blenching  proceffes.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  therefore,  I  fufpedt  the  pradlice  is  faulty  and  de- 
fedlive  ;  becaufe  there  the  whole  procefs  of  fermentation 
is  completed  by  fteeping  alone;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  it 
is  begun  only  in  the  fteep,  and  completed  by  blenching 
on  the  meadow,  to  that  precife  point  which  the  fafety 
of  the  produce  requires. 

“  2.  Smoking  and  Drying. — The  Irifti  peafant  feems 
to  poffefs  another  advantage,  almoft  equally  decifive,  in 
his  mode  of  drying  the  flax,  before  he  fubmits  it  to  the 
fkutcher  or  beater.  After  the  lint  has  remained  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  length  of  time  on  the  blenching  green,  it  is  ga¬ 
thered  up  a  fecund  time  into  flreafs,  (beats,  provincial- 
]y ),  and  feems  tolerably  dry.  In  this  ftate  it  is  deemed 
by  the  Scots  growers  fully  prepared  for  the  flax-mill  ; 
but  far  otherwife  by  the  Irifti  farmer,  who  never  fub¬ 
mits  it  to  the  hands  of  the  beaters  till  it  has  undergone 
a  thorough  fmoking  over  a  peat  fire.  Far  this  purpofe, 
he  raifes,  at  the  back  of  a  ditch,  a  fmall  hurdle  thinly 
wrought  with  offers,  and  places  it  on  four  polls  of  wood, 
at  the  height  of  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

A  pretty  ftrong  fire  of  peats  being  kindled  below,  the 
heat  and  fmeke  pervade  every  part  of  the  flax,  which 
is  placed  perpendicularly  above  the  hurdle.  This  pro¬ 
cefs  is  continued,  and  frefti  quantities  of  flax  regularly 
added,  till  the  whole  crop  is  brought  to  a  ftate  of  dry- 
nefs,  which,  in  this  moift  climate,  can  never  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  fun  and  the  weather  alone  :  by  this  operation 
a  degree  of  brittlenefs  and  friability  is  produced  on  the 
ftrawq  which  greatly  facilitates  the  enluing  work,  and 
admits  of  an  eafy  feparation  of  the  fibre  from  the  wood. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  lefs  friClion  required  in  {kutching, 
the  lefs  wafte  or  diminution  mull  be  occafioned  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  flax  ;  and  confequently,  the  greater  mull  be 
the  grower’s  produce  from  the  mill.  This  part  of  the 
procefs  is  equally  delicate  with  that  defcribed  above, 
and  requires,  if  poflible,  fl ill  greater  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen,  fince  it  is  clear  that,  by  a  care- 
lefs  management  of  the  fire,  the  whole  crop  may  be  de- 
ftroyed. 

“  3.  Cleanfing  and  DreJJing. — The  flax  hufbandry  of 
Ireland  derives  no  imall  benefit  from  the  application  of 
hand-labour  in  the  beating  and 
fuperfeding  the  ufe  of  the  mill, 
expert  workmen  are  not  always 
locity  of  machinery  fo  exaClly, 
has  been  overfteeped  or  blenched  to  excefs  :  while 
fteady  and  regulated  impetus  of  the  hand  flcutch  can 
eafily  be  modified,  as  the  circumftances  of  each  cafe 
may  require  ;  a  matter  of  obvious  advantage,  btcaufe 
the  beft  flax-mills  feldom  produce  an  equal  quantity  of 
lint,  nor  equally  clean,  with  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  hand.  Befides  this,  the  price  of  labour  in  tills 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  ftill  continues  fo  moderate, 
as  to  preclude  any  confiderable  degree  of  faving  in.  ex¬ 
pence 


Flax. 
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Flax.  pence  by  the  ufe  of  machinery.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
— V"  1  flax  millers  in  Scotland,  I  find,  are  charging  this  fea- 
fon  from  three  to  four  (hillings  for  drefling  a  (tone  of 
flax  ;  while,  at  the  place  I  am  now  w'riting,  the  fame 
quantity  is  dreffed  by  the  hand  for  thirteenpence,  or  one 
Britifh  (hilling.  In  Scotland,  where  hands  are  fcarce, 
and  the  price  of  labour  confequently  high,  I  certainly 
would  not  recommend  the  difufe  of  the  flax-mill ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
our  fuperior  machinery,  and  excellent  implements  of 
hufbandry,  that  we  are  at  all  enabled  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  our  neighbours  in  the  prefent  (late  of 
our  (kill  in  flax  hufbandry,  and  fubjefted  to  the  dif¬ 
ad  vantage  of  paying  double  price  for  labour. 

“  4.  Preservation  of  Flax-feed. — The  lail  peculiarity 
of  management,  which  I  (ball  at  prefent  notice  as  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  flax  hufbandry  of  Ireland,  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  flax  barn  for  the  prefervation  of  feed.  Enjoy¬ 
ing  a  climate  perhaps  dill  more  moift  and  unfteady  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  farmers  here  were  for  a  long 
feries  of  years,  unable  to  fupply  themfelves  with  this 
article,  and  were  obliged  to  commifljon  feed  annually 
from  America  and  the  Baltic,  to  fupply  the  increafed 
demands  of  an  extended  culture,  to  the  large  amount 
of  200,000!.  (lerling.  The  annual  expenditure  of  ca(h 
long  continued  to  operate  as  a  drain  on  the  (lock  of  the 
laborious  farmer,  and  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
his  capital ;  an  evil  of  the  mod  ferious  magnitude,  un¬ 
der  which  the  Irifli  peafantry  dill  labour,  and  from 
which,  till  very  lately,  they  had  not  even  a  profpeft  of 
relief.  By  the  pradlice  in  univerfal  ufe,  if  the  farmer 
ilored  up  his  lint  in  the  barn-yard  with  the  red  of  his 
crop  in  harvefl,  he  might,  it  is  true,  preferve  his  feed  ; 
but  in  doing  fo,  he  uniformly  lod  his  flax  to  a  far 
greater  value  from  overdrynefs,  when  wrought  in  the 
fpring. 

“  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attempted  to  feparate  his 
feed  during  the  lint  barved  by  means  of  the  rippling- 
comb,  he  had  no  means  of  preventing  it  from  being  al- 
mofl  invariably  dedroyed  by  the  wetntfs  of  the  climate. 
Various  methods  had  been  attempted  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  but  without  fuccefs ;  till  Robert  Tennant, 
Efq.  of  Strangmore,  linen-infpeflor,  near  Dungannon, 
contrived  the  plan  of  a  flax-barn,  which  feems  perfect¬ 
ly  competent  to  the  prefervation  of  feed.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  erected,  and  has  proved  fuccefiful  on  a  fmall 
fcale  ;  the  feed  cured  in  it  remained  during  the  winter 
perfectly  frefh,  and  nothing  feems  wanting  to  complete 
this  improvement  in  our  tEx  hufbandry,  but  a  larger 
capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  our  farmers.  This  flax 
barn  is  condrufted  on  wooden  pods,  roofed  on  the  top, 
but  left  perfectly  open  at  each  fide  j  it  is  fupplied  with 
various  flages  of  floors  of  bafket-work,  placed  regu¬ 
larly  at  two  feet  diltance  above  each  other.  Thus, 
the  air,  having  free  accefs  to  the  feed  on  all  (ides, 
preferves  it  frelh  and  well-coloured  for  any  length  of 
time. 

“  This  contrivance  was  fuggefled  to  Mr  Tennant,  it  is 
faid,  almod  cafually,  by  noticing  the  great  effeCt  pro¬ 
duced  an  cloth,  by  drying-houfes  in  bleachfields.  He 
had  in  faCt  been  employed  by  the  Linen  Board  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  teaching  the  new  procefs  of  bleaching  to  the 
manufacturer5,  by  means  of  the  oxymuriate  of  lime  ; 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  or  eight  years,  this  method 
of  whitening  linen  has  been  eflabliflied  over  the  whole 


kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  hardly  a  Angle  field.  jr[ax 
Lord  Northland  and  Mr  Fofier,  who  invited  this  FJea’ 

gentleman  from  Scotland,  and  patronized  him  in  this - v— — * 

part  of  the  kingdom,  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfaCtion  of 
beholding  a  more  effential  improvement  effected  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  in  the  (hort  fpace  already 
mentioned,  than  had  ever  taken  place  in  a  century 
before. 

“  It  was  my  intention,  when  I  began  this  letter,  to 
have  prefented  you  a  more  minute  defeription  of  a  flax 
farm,  and  to  have  laid  before  your  readers,  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  flax  hufbandry  of  Ireland  in  gene¬ 
ral.  I  find,  how'ever,  that  I  have  already  exceeded 
the  ordinary  bounds  preferibed  to  the  contributors  to 
your  ufeful  work  >  therefore  conclude,  with  expreffing 
a  hope,  that  the  few  hints  already  offered,  will  incline 
fome  of  your  correfpondents  to  treat  of  a  fubjeCt  certain¬ 
ly  of  fufficient  importance  to  merit. attention.  For  a 
branch  of  hufbandry  cannot  be  deemed  contemptible, 
which  affords  fuftenance  to  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
people  ;  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  adds  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  refources  of  the  empire,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  feven 
millions  (lerling  annually.  Thefe  circumftances,  too, 

I  trull,  will  plead  my  excufe  for  holding  up  a  portion 
of  Irifli  hufbandry  to  the-  imitation  of  your  numerous 
readers  among  the  cultivators  of  Scotland,  who  are  at 
prefent  jultly  celebrated  for  their  agricultural  know¬ 
ledge  in  every  part  of  the  world.” 

FLAX  made  to  refemb/e  Cotton.  In  the  S  wedifh  Tranf- 
aCtions  for  the  year  1747,  a  method  is  given  of  pre¬ 
paring  flax  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  referable  cotton  in 
whitenefs  and  foflnefs,  as  well  as  in  coherence.  For 
this  purpofe  a  little  fea  water  is  to  be  put  into  an 
iron  pot  or  an  untinned  copper  kettle,  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  birch  aflies  and  quicklime  Itrewed 
upon  it  :  A  fmall  bundle  of  flax  is  to  be  opened  and 
fpread  upon  the  lurface,  and  covered  with  more  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  (Iratification  continued  till  the  veffel 
is  fufficiently  filled.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled 
with  fea  water  for  ten  hours,  frelh  quantities  of  water 
being  occafionally  fupplied  in  proportion  to  the  eva¬ 
poration,  that  the  water  may  never  become  dry.  The 
boiled  flax  is  to  be  immediately  waflied  in  the  fea 
by  a  little  at  a  time,  in  a  bafket,  with  a  fmooth  (tick 
at  firit  while  hot  ;  and  when  grown  cold  enough  to 
be  borne  by  the  hands,  it  mud  be  well  rubbed, 
waflied  with  foap,  laid  to  bleach,  and  turned  and 
watered  every  day.  Repetitions  of  the  wafliing  with 
foap  expedite  the  bleaching  •,  after  which  the  flax  is 
to  be  beaten,  and  again  w’ell-waflied  5  when  dry  it 
is  to  be  worked  and  carded  in  the  fame  manner  as  com¬ 
mon  cotton,  and  preffed  betwixt  two  boards  for  48 
hours.  It  is  now  fully  prepared  and  fit  for  ufe.  It 
lofes  in  this  procefs  near  one  half  its  weight,  which  is 
abundantly  compenfated  by  the  improvement  made  in 
its  quality. 

The  filamentous  parts  of  different  vegetables  have 
been  employed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  me¬ 
chanic  utes  as  hemp  and  flax  among  us.  See  Fila¬ 
ment. 

Earth-FLAX.  See  AMIANTHUS,  Botany  Index. 

NewZealnnd  FLAX  Plant.  See  Phormium,  Botany 
Index. 

Toad-FLAX.  See  LlNARIA,  Botany  Index. 

FLEA.  See  Pulex,  Entomology  Index. 

Flea- 
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~FLEA-Batie.  See  Conyza,  Botany  Index. 

FLEA-Bitten,  that  colour  of  a  horfe  which  is  white 
or  gray,  fpotted  all  over  with  dark  reddifh  fpots. 

FLEAM,  in  Surgery  and  Farriery ,  an  inftrument 
for  letting  blood  of  a  man  or  horfe.  A  cafe  of  fleams, 
as  it  is  called  by  farriers,  comprehends  fix  forts  of  in- 
ftruments  ;  two  hooked  ones,  called  drawers,  and  ufed 
for  cleanfing  wounds  ;  a  pen  knife ;  a  {harp-pointed 
lancet  for  making  incifions  ;  and  two  fleams,  one  (harp 
and  the  other  broad  pointed.  Thefe  lafl  are  fomewhat 
like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fixed  in  a  flat  handle,  and  no 
longer  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  open  the  vein. 

FLECHIER,  Esprit,  bilhop  of  Nifmes,  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  preachers  of  his  age,  and  the  publifher 
of  many  panegyrics  and  funeral  orations,  was  born  at 
Perne  in  Avignon  in  1632.  He  was  nominated  to  the 
biftiopric  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and  tranflated  to  Nifmes 
in  1687.  At  this  latter  place  he  founded  an  academy, 
and  took  the  prefidentfhip  upon  himfelf :  his  own  pa¬ 
lace  was  indeed  a  kind  of  academy,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  train  up  orators  and  writers,  who  might  ferve 
the  church,  and  do  honour  to  the  nation.  He  publifhed, 
befides  his  panegyrics  and  funeral  orations,  1.  A  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Emperor  Theodofius,  that  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  and  that  of  Cardinal  Commendon.  2.  Several 
Sermons.  3.  Mifcellaneous  Works.  4.  Letters,  &c. 
He  died  in  1710. 

FLECKNOE,  Richard,  an  Englifti  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  remarkable  for  Mr  Dryden’s 
fatire  on  him  than  for  any  works  of  his  own.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  a  Jefuit,  and  to  have  had 
good  Englilh  connexions  in  the  Catholic  intereft. 
When  Dryden  loft  the  place  of  poet  laureat  on  the  Re¬ 
volution,  its  being  conferred  on  Flecknoe,  for  w'hom 
he  had  a  fettled  averfion,  gave  occafion  to  his  poem 
entitled  Mac  Flecknoe ;  one  of  the  beft  written  fatires  in 
our  language,  and  from  which  Pope  feems  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  hint  for  his  Dunciad.  Flecknoe  wrote  fome 
plays  ;  but  could  never  get  more  than  one  of  them  adt- 
ed,  and  that  was  damned. 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  wool  (horn  off  the  bodies 
of  fheep.  See  Wool. 

Golden  Fleece.  See  Argonauts,  and  Golden 
Fleece. 

FLEET,  commonly  implies  a  company  of  {hips  of 
war,  belonging  to  any  prince  or  ftate :  but  fometimes 
it  denotes  any  number  of  trading  (hips  employed  in  a 
particular  branch  of  commerce. 

The  admirals  of  his  Britannic  majefty’s  fleet  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  fquadrons,  viz.  the  red,  the  white,  and 
the  blue.  When  any  of  thefe  officers  are  invefted  with 
the  command  of  a  fquadron  or  detachment  of  men  of 
war,  the  particular  fhips  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  colours 
of  their  refpedlive  fquadron  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  {hips 
of  the  red  fquadron  wear  an  enfign  whofe  union  is  dif- 
played  on  a  red  field  ;  the  enfigns  of  the  white  fqua¬ 
dron  have  a  white  field  ;  and  thofe  of  the  blue  fqua¬ 
dron  a  blue  field  •,  the  union  being  common  to  all  three. 
The  {hips  of  war,  therefore,  are  occafionally  annexed 
to  any  oF  the  three  fquadrons,  or  fhifted  from  one  to 
another. 

Of  whatfoever  number  a  fleet  of  (hips  of  war  is  com- 
pofed,  it  is  ufually  divided  into  three  fquadrons  ;  and 
thefe,  if  numerous,  are  again  feparated  into  divifions. 
The  admiral,  or  principal  officer,  commands  the  centre  ; 
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the  vice  admiral,  or  fecond  in  command,  fuperintends 
the  van  guard  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  rear  are  di- 
redted  by  the  rear  admiral,  or  the  officer  next  in  rank. 
See  the  article  Division. 

The  difpofition  of  a  fleet,  while  proceeding  on  a 
voyage,  will  in  fome  meafure  depend  on  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  as  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  the 
neceffity  of  difpateb,  according  to  the  urgency  or  im¬ 
portance  of  the  expedition,  or  the  expectation  of  an 
enemy  in  the  paffage.  The  moft  convenient  order  is 
probably  to  range  it  into  three  lines  or  columns,  each 
of  which  is  parallel  to  a  line  clofe  hauled  according  to 
the  tack  on  which  the  line  of  battle  is  defigned  to  be 
formed.  This  arrangement  is  more  ufeful  than  any  ; 
becaufe  it  contains  the  advantages  of  every  other  form 
without  their  inconveniences.  The  fleet  being  thus 
more  enclofed  will  more  readily  obferve  the  fignals,  and 
with  greater  facility  form  itfelf  into  the  line  of  battle, 
a  circumftance  which  (hould  be  kept  in  view  in  every 
order  of  failing.  See  Naval  TACTICS. 

Fleet,  is  alfo  a  noted  prifon  in  London,  where 
perfons  are  committed  for  contempt  of  the  king  and  his 
laws,  particularly  of  his  courts  of  juftice  5  or  for  debt, 
where  any  perfon  will  not  or  is  unable  to  pay  his  cre¬ 
ditors. 

There  are  large  rules  and  a  warden  belonging  to 
the  Fleet  prifon  ;  which  had  its  name  from  the  float 
or  fleet  of  the  river  or  ditch,  on  the  fide  whereof  it 
{lands. 

FLEETWOOD,  William,  a  very  learned  Engliffs 
bifhop  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  of  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  Lancafhire.  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
during  King  William’s  reign,  by  his  Infcriptionum  An- 
tiquarum  Sylloge,  by  feveral  fermons  he  preached  on 
public  occafions,  and  by  his  Effay  on  Miracles.  He 
was  defigned  by  King  William  to  a  canonry  of  Wind- 
for.  The  grant  did  not  pafs  the  feals  before  the  king’s 
death;  but  the  queen  gave  it  him,  and  he  was  inftalled 
in  1702.  In  1703,  he  took  a  refolution  to  retire;  and 
in  1707,  publifhed,  without  his  name,  his  Chronicon 
Preiiofum.  In  1708,  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.  The  change  of  the  queen’s 
miniftry  gave  him  much  regret.  In  171 5,  he  publifh¬ 
ed  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  The  13th  chapter  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  vindicated  from  the  abufive  fenfes  put  upon  it.” 
In  17T4,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ely; 
and  died  in  1723,  aged  67.  He  publifhed  feveral  other 
fermons  and  tradls,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  exemplary  piety. 

FLEMINGIANS,  or  Flandrians,  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory,  a  fed!  of  rigid  Anabaptifts,  who  acquired 
this  name  in  the  1 6th  century,  becaufe  moft  of  them 
were  natives  of  Flanders,  by  way  of  diftindlion  from 
the  Waterlandians.  In  confequence  of  fome  dif- 
fenfions  among  the  Flemingians  relating  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  excommunicated  perfons,  they  were  divided 
into  two  fedts,  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellations  of 
Flandrians  and  Friejlanders,  who  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  difeipline.  Many  of  thefe 
in  procefs  of  time  came  over  to  the  moderate  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  Waterlandians,  and  thofe  who  remained  fe- 
parate  are  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  Flemin¬ 
gians  or  Flandrians  ;  but  they  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  Thefe  maintain  the  opinion  of  Menno  with 
refpedt  to  the  incarnation  of  Chrift  ;  alleging,  that  his 
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Flemir-  body  was  produced  by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy 
gians  Ghoft,  and  not  derived  from  his  mother  Mary. 

II  FLEMISH,  or  the  Flemish  tongue,  is  that  which 
Fletcher.  we  ot|,erwjfe  ca;i  £ow  Dutch,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the 
German ,  whereof  it  is  a  corruption  and  a  kind  of  dia¬ 
led!.  See  German. 

It  differs  from  the  Walloon ,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  the  French  language.  The  Flemifti  is  ufed  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

FLEMISH  Bricks,  a  neat,  ftrong,  yellow  kind  of  bricks, 
brought  from  Flanders,  and  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
yards,  llables,  &c.  being  preferable  for  fuch  purpofes 
to  the  common  bricks.  See  the  article  Bricks. 

FLESH,  in  Anatomy,  a  compound  fubftance,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  various  fofter  folids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  fo  denominated  in  contradiftinftion  to  bones.  See 
Anatomy,  pajftm. 

Flesh  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Theology,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
myfteries  of  the  incarnation  and  eucharift.  “  The  word 
was  made  flejh ,”  Verbum  caro  fa£lum  eft. 

The  Romanifts  hold,  that  the  bread  in  the  facrament 
of  the  fupper  is  turned  into  the  real  flelh  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation. 

Flesh  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  botanifts  for  the 
foft  pulpy  fubftance  of  any  fruit,  enclofed  between  the 
outer  rind  or  Ikin  and  the  feeds  or  done  ;  or  for  that 
part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  fit  to  be  eaten. 

FLESH-Co/our.  See  CARNATION. 

FLETA,  the  name  given  to  an  unknown  writer 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
and  beginning  of  Edward  III.  and  who  being  a  pri- 
foner  in  the  Fleet,  wrote  there  an  excellent  treatife  on 
the  common  law  of  England. 

FLETCHER.  See  B  EAUMONT  and  Fletcher. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Salton,  a  celebrated  Scots 
patriot  and  political  writer,  was  defcended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family  who  trace  their  origin  to  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  the  fon  of 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Salton  and  Innerpeffer,  and 
born  in  the  year  1650.  The  tuition  of  our  author  was 
committed  by  his  father,  on  his  deathbed,  to  Mr  (af¬ 
terwards  Bi(hop)  Burnet,  then  his  parilh  minifter  ;  by 
whofe  care  he  received  a  pious,  learned,  and  polite 
education.  Endowed  with  uncommon  genius,  and  pof- 
feffed  of  virtues  and  abilities  peculiarly  fuited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  Mr  Fletcher  quickly  (hone 
forth  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  champion 
of  its  freedom.  Having  in  the  courfe  of  his  claffical 
Rudies  and  hiftorical  reading  been  impreffed  with  an 
enthufiaftic  admiration  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
republics,  he  had  early  contracted  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  and  an  averfion  to  arbitrary  rule.  Hence  his 
fpirit  the  more  readily  took  alarm  at  certain  meafures  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Being  knight  of  the  (hire  for 
Lothian  to  that  parliament  where  the  duke  of  York 
was  commiffioner,  he  openly  oppofed  the  defigns  of 
that  prince  and  the  bill  of  accelTion.  He  had  a  (hare 
with  Lord  Vifcount  Stair  in  framing  the  tell  aft,  by 
which  the  duke  of  York  complained  that  he  loft  Scot¬ 
land.  On  thefe  accounts  he  became  peculiarly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  duke  ;  and  was  at  laft  obliged  to  dee  to 
Holland,  to  avoid  the  fatal  confequences  of  profecutions 
which  on  various  pretences  were  commenced  againft 
him.  Being  cittd  before  the  privy  council  and  judiciary 


courts,  and  not  appearing,  he  was  declared  traitor,  and  fietcher. 
his  eftate  confifcated.  11 -v™" * 

In  Holland,  he  and  Mr  Baillie  of  Jervifwood  were 
the  only  perfons  whom  the  earl  of  Argyle  confulted 
concerning  the  defigns  which  were  then  in  agitation. 

In  1681  they  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  con¬ 
cert  matters  with  their  party  in  that  country  j  and 
were  the  only  two  who  were  intruded  fo  far  as  to  be 
admitted  to  the  fecrets*of  Lord  Ruffel’s  council  of  fix. 

Mr  Fletcher  managed  his  part  of  the  negotiation  with 
fo  much  addrefs,  that  adminiftration  could  find  no 
pretext  for  feizing  him  ;  nor  could  they  fix  upon  him 
thofe  articles  on  account  of  which  Mr  Baillie  was  con¬ 
demned  ;  to  whofe  honour  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
although  offered  a  pardon  on  condition  of  his  accufing 
his  friend,  he  perfifted  in  rejefting  the  propofal  with 
indignation. 

Mr  Fletcher  having  joined  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
upon  his  landing  ,  received  a  principal  command  under 
him  ;  but  the  duke  was  deprived  of  his  fervices  on 
the  following  oceafion,  as  related  by  Sir  John  Dal  -  Memoirs  of 
rymple.  Being  fent  upon  an  expedition,  and  not Greai 
efteeming  “  times  of  danger  to  be  times  or  ceremony,  jr(ian^ 
he  had  feized  for  his  own  riding  the  horfe  of  a  country 
gentleman  [the  mayor  of  Lynne]  which  flood  ready 
equipped  for  its  matter.  The  matter,  hearing  this,  ran  in 
a  pattion  to  Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious  language, 

(hook  his  cane,  and  attempted  to  ftrike.  Fletcher, 
though  rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,  having  been 
accuftomed  to  foreign  fervice  both  by  lea  and  land,  in 
which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the  honour  of  a 
foldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  affront  of  a  cane, 
pulled  out  his  piftol,  and  lhot  him  dead  on  the  fpot. 

The  aftion  was  unpopular  in  countries  where  fuch  re¬ 
finements  were  not  underftood.  A  clamour  was  raifed 
againft  it  among  the  people  of  the  country  :  in  a  body 
they  waited  upon  the  duke  with  their  complaints;  and' 
he  was  forced  to  defire  the  only  foldier,  and  almoft  the 
only  man  of  parts,  in  his  army,  to  abandon  him.  With 
Fletcher  all  Monmouth’s  chance  of  fuccefs  in  war  left 
him.”  But,  in  a  manufcript  memoir  belonging  to  the 
family,  we  have  the  following  notice  concerning  Mr 
Fletcher’s  conneftion  with  Monmouth,  in  which  his 
feparation  from  that  prince  is  very  differently  accounted 
for  :  “  To  Lord  Marifchal  Mr  Fletcher  explained  the 
motives  which  firft  induced  him  to  join,  and  afterwards 
abandon,  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  former  he 
afcribed  to  the  duke’s  manifetto  in  Scotland  relating  to 
religion,  and  in  England  to  liberty.  For  the  latter  he 
accounted  by  the  difguft  produced  in  his  own  mind  and 
that  of  his  affociates,  when  the  duke  declared  himfelf 
king,  and  broke  faith  with  all  who  embarked  with  him 
on  his  principle^.  He  complained  heavily  of  the  ac¬ 
count  commonly  given  of  the  death  of  the  mayor  of 
Lynne  :  and  mentioned  to  Lord  Marifchal,  in  proof  of 
the  contrary,  that  he  did  not  leave  the  duke  till  he  came 
to  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  feveral 
weeks  after  the  death  of  the  mayor  of  Lvnne.” 

Seeing  all  the  efforts  of  himfelf  and  his  friends  in 
favour  of  liberty  fruftrated  at  Taunton,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fecure  his  own  perfunal  freedom  by  taking  his 
paffage  in  the  firft  (hip  bound  to  a  foreign  country.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  land  in  Spain  ;  where  he  was 
immediately  arretted,  caft  into  prifon,  and  guarded  by 

three 
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Fletcher,  three  different  bands  of  foldiers,  till  a  veffel  (hould  be 
prepared  to  carry  him  a  viXim  in  chains  to  the  court 
Memoirs  0f  London.  But  on  the  morning  before  the  (hip  could 
rnily  of  Sal-  he  looked  penfive  through  the  bars  that  fe- 

ton,  ivis.  cured  the  window  of  his  room,  he  was  hailed  by  a  ve¬ 
nerable  perfonage  who  made  figns  to  fpeak  with  him. 
The  prifon  doors  he  found  open  ;  and  whilft  his  friend¬ 
ly  conduXor  waved  to  him  to  follow  him,  he  paffed 
through  three  different  guards  of  foldiers  all  faff  afleep. 
Without  being  permitted  to  offer  his  thanks  to  his  de¬ 
liverer,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  profecute  with  all 
fpeed  the  journey,  in  which  he  was  direXed  by  a  per- 
fon  concerning  whom  he  could  never  colleX  any  infor¬ 
mation  ;  and  in  difguife  he  proceeded  in  fafety  through 
Spain.  He  felt  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  relating  to  his 
friends  inftancesof  the  care  of  Providence  which  he  had 
experienced  during  his  exile ;  and  entertained  them 
often  with  narratives  of  this  kind,  which  he  always 
mingled  with  religious  reflexions.  Of  thefe,  another 
may  be  here  mentioned.  Happening  in  the  evening  to 
pafs  the  Ikirt  of  a  wood  at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  a 
city  where  he  intended  to  lodge,  he  came  to  a  place 
where  two  roads  met.  After  he  had  entered  upon  the 
road  on  the  right,  he  was  accofted  by  a  female  of  a 
refpeXable  figure,  who  warned  him  to  turn  back,  and 
take  the  road  on  the  left ;  for  that  in  the  other  there 
was  danger  which  he  could  not  efcape  if  he  continued 
to  proceed.  His  friendly  monitor  fuddenly  retired  into 
the  wood,  out  of  which  (he  had  iffued  no  lefs  unexpect¬ 
edly.  Having  arrived  at  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  after  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  feveral  travellers  who  that  evening  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  banditti  upon  the  very  way  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  travel.  From  thefe  and  other 
inftances  of  prefervation  from  dangers,  the  devotion  of 
his  mind,  habituated  from  his  infancy  to  an  intercourfe 
with  heaven,  led  him  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  the  care  of  Providence,  and  that  in  cri¬ 
tical  cafes  his  underftanding  received  its  direXion  from 
a  fupernatural  impulfe. 

During  his  exile,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  ex- 
tenfive  correfpondence  with  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
home  ;  and  he  partly  employed  himfelf  in  making  a 
curious  colleXion  of  books,  which  compofe  the  bed 
private  library  in  Scotland.  But  his  genius  alfo 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  more  aXive  employments. 
He  repaired  to  Hungary,  and  ferved  feveral  campaigns 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain  with  great 
reputation.  At  length,  underftanding  that  the  great 
ddlgn  then  projeXed  in  Holland,  and  upon  the  iffue 
of  which  he  confidered  the  liberties  of  Britain  to  be 
fufpended,  had  attained  a  confiderable  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity,  he  haftened  thither  ;  where  his  councils  and  ad- 
drefs  were  of  eminent  fervice.  He  came  over  with 
King  William  ;  and  in  zeal,  aXivity,  penetration,  and 
political  (kill,  proved  inferior  to  none  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution. 

Such,  however,  was  his  magnanimity,  that  from  a 
furvey  of  King  William’s  papers,  it  appears  that  while 
others  laboured  to  turn  this  grand  event  to  the  emo¬ 
lument  of  themfelves  and  the  aggrandifement  of  their 
family,  Mr  Fletcher  afked  nothing.  H  eftate  bad 
been  forfeited,  and  his  houfe  abandoned  to  military 
difcretion  •,  his  fortune  was  greatly  (hattered,  and  his 
family  reduced  to  circumftances  of  diftrefs.  Nothin** 


was  given  him  in  recompenfe  of  all  his  fufferings.  On  Fletcher. 

the  contrary,  he,  together  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton, - v - - 

was  diftinguifhed  by  marks  of  royal  and  minifterial 
diflike.  Still,  whatever  private  refentment  he  might 
entertain,  it  appeared  that  his  ruling  principle  was  the 
good  of  his  country  ;  and  that  to  this  grand  objeX  of 
his  heart  he  was  willing  to  facrifice  all  perlbnal  confi- 
derations.  For  when,  in  1692,  the  abdicated  king 
meditated  an  invalion,  Mr  Fletcher  addrefied  a  letter 
(preferved  in  Sir  John  Dairy mple’s  colleXion)  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which  every  argument  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  {kill  and  energy  to  engage  his  grace  to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  in  the  prefent  crifis  to  employ 
the  extenfive  influence  and  authority  he  then  poffeffed 
in  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  of  his  country.  This 
letter  produced  its  full  effeX  ;  and  the  duke  returned 
to  his  duty,  from  which  he  had  in  part  begun  to  de¬ 
viate. 

To  follow  our  author  through  all  the  mazes  of  his 
political  life  fubfequent  to  the  Revolution,  is  beyond 
our  purpofe,  and  would  exceed  our  limits.  One  or 
two  circumftances  more  {hall  therefore  fuffice.  Being 
eleXed  a  member  for  the  parliament  1683,  he  (bowed 
an  uniform  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country.  The 
thought  of  England’s  domineering  over  Scotland  was 
what  his  generous  foul  could  not  endure.  The  indig¬ 
nities  and  oppreffion  which  Scotland  lay  under  galled 
him  to  the  heart  ;  fo  that  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
difcourfes,  he  expofed  them  with  undaunted  courage 
and  pathetical  eloquence.  In  that  great  event,  the 
Union,  he  performed  effential  fervice.  He  got  the 
aX  of  fecurity  paffed,  which  declared  that  the  two 
crowns  (hould  not  pafs  to  the  fame  head  till  Scotland 
was  fecured  in  her  liberties  civil  and  religious.  There¬ 
fore  Lord  Godolphin  was  forced  into  the  Union,  to 
avoid  a  civil  war  after  the  queen’s  demife.  Although 
Mr  Fletcher  difapproved  of  feme  of  the  articles,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  Union  ;  yet,  as  the  aft 
of  fecurity  was  his  own  work,  he  had  all  the  merit  of 
that  important  tranfaXion. 

We  muft  not  omit  mentioning,  that  in  the  ardour  of 
his  political  career  Mr  Fletcher  forgot  not  the  interefls 
of  the  place  that  gave  him  birth.  He  efteemed  the 
education  of  youth  one  of  the  nobleft  objeXs  of  go¬ 
vernment.  On  this  fubjeX  he  wrote  a  treatife,  (till 
extant,  moft  charaXeriftic  of  himfelf ;  and  he  eflablifli- 
cd  at  Salton  a  foundation  for  the  fame  purpofe,  of 
great  utility  while  it  lafted. 

This  great  man  died  at  London  1716,  aged  66.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  depofited  in 
the  family  vault  at  Salton. 

That  Mr  Fletcher  received  neither  honours  nor  emo¬ 
luments  from  King  William,  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
attributed  to  himfelf  ;  a  circumftance,  however,  w'hich 
muft  add  greatly  to  the  luftre  of  his  charafter.  His 
uncomplying  virtue,  and  the  fternnefs  of  his  principles, 
were  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  courtly  favour.  He 
was  fo  zealous  an  affertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  he  was  too  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  all 
princes;  in  whom  he  thought  ambition  fo  natural,  that 
he  was  not  for  truflmg  the  beft  of  kings  with  the 
power  which  ill  ones  might  make  ufe  of  againft  their 
fubjeXs  ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  princes  were  made 
by,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  people  ;  and  that  they 
(hould  have  no  power  but  that  of  doing  good.  This, 

which 
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Fletcher,  which  made  him  oppofe  King  Charles  and  invade  King 

— v—  •'  James,  led  him  alfo  to  oppofe  the  giving  fo  much  power 
to  King  William,  whom  he  would  never  ftrve  after  his 
eftablithment.  So  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  Short 
Political  Charaflers,  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  late 
T.  Rawlinfon,  Efq — Mr  Lockhart,  in  his  Memoirs, 
p.  72.  exprefles  a  belie!  that  his  averfion  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  and  to  the  Union  was  fo  great,  that,  in  revenge  to 
them,  he  was  inclined  to  fide  with  the  abdicated  fa¬ 
mily  :  “  But  (adds  he)  as  that  was  a  fubjeft  not  fit  to 
be  entered  upon  with  him,  this  is  only  a  conjecture 
from  fome  inuendos  I  have  heard  him  make  ;  but  fo 
fur  is  certain,  he  liked,  commended,  arid  converfed 
with  high-flying  Tories,  more  than  any  other  fet  of 
men  j  acknowledging  them  to  be  the  belt  country¬ 
men,  and  of  molt  honour,  integrity,  and  ingenuity.” 
It  feems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  Mr  Fletcher’s 
•vowed  principles  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  May  we  fuppofe,  that  chagrin,  if  not  at  the 
negleCt  or  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  himfelf  re¬ 
ceived  from  government  fince  the  Revolution,  yet  at 
the  public  meafures  relating  to  his  native  country, 
might  have  occafioned  him  to  relent  in  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  the  exiled  family  ? — In  the  family  me¬ 
moirs  afready  quoted,  we  are  informed,  That,  “  Lord 
Marifchal  held  Mr  Fletcher’s  charaCler  in  high  admi¬ 
ration  and  that,  “  when  governor  of  Neufchatel, 
where  Roufleau  reiided  about  the  year  1766,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  with  this  very  extraordinary  genius  to  write  the 
life  of  a  man  whofe  charaCler  and  aClions  he  wifhed  to 
have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  advantage.  For 
this  purpofe  his  lordlhip  applied  to  an  honourable  re¬ 
lation  of  Mr  Fletcher’s  for  materials  :  which  by  him 
were  tranfmitted  to  Lord  Marifchal  ;  but  the  defign 
failed  through  Rouffeau’s  defultory  and  capricious  dif- 
pofition.”  This  anecdote  mull  appear  incompatible 
with  the  known  loyalty  and  attachments  of  the  Earl 
Marifchal,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  privy 
to  fome  fuch  fentiments  of  Mr  Fletcher  as  thole  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Mr  Lockhart  5  for  how  could  we  fuppofe 
him  anxious  to  promote  a  compofition,  in  which  the 
talk  would  be  to  celebrate  principles  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  bis  own,  and  to  applaud  aClions  fubverfive  of 
that  royal  family  in  whole  caufe  he  had  ventured  his 
life,  and  forfeited  his  fortune,  and  foregone  Lis  coun¬ 
try  ! — But  however  thefe  circumtlances  may  be  recon¬ 
ciled,  as  the  integrity,  difinterellednefs,  and  public 
fpirit  of  Mr  Fletcher,  have  been  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  his  fentiments 
and  aClions  were  founded  in  honour,  and  that  he  never 
once  purfued  a  meafure  further  than  he  judged  it  to  be 
for  the  intered  of  his  country. 

Mr  Fletcher  was  mailer  of  the  Englifli,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  languages  ;  and  well  verfed 
in  hillory,  the  civil  law,  and  all  kinds  of  learning.  In 
his  travels,  he  had  not  only  acquired  confiderable 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  but  alfo  became  verfant 
in  the  refpeClive  interells  of  the  feveral  princes  and 
dates  of  Europe.  In  private  life,  he  was  affable  to  his 
friends,  and  free  from  all  mariner  of  vice.  He  had  a 
penetrating,  clear,  and  lively  apprehenfion  ;  but  is  faid 
to  have  been  too  much  wedded  to  opinions,  and  im¬ 
patient  of  contradiction. — He  poflefled  an  uncommon 
elevation  of  mind,  accompanied  with  a  warmth  of 
temper,  which  would  fuller  him  to  brook  from  no  rank 
You  VIII.  Part  II. 
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among  men,  nor  in  any  place,  an  indignity.  Of  this  Fletcher 
he  exhibited  a  lingular  proof  in  the  Scots  parliament.  II 
The  earl  of  Stair,  fecretary  of  date  and  miniller  for 
Scotland,  having  in  the  heat  of  debate  ufed  an  im-  ”  v 
proper  expreflion  agiind  Mr  Fletcher,  he  feized  him 
by  his  robe,  and  infilled  upon  public  and  immediate 
LtisfaClion.  His  lordlhip  was  obliged  inllantly  to  beg 
his  pardon  in  prefence  of  parliament. 

Mr  Fletcher  was  by  far  the  fined  fpeaker  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  ;  the  earl  of  Stair  alone7 rivalled 
him.  The  latter  was  tamed  for  a  fplendid,  the  former 
for  a  clofe  and  nervous,  eloquence.  He  formed  his 
dyle  on  the  models  of  antiquity  $  and  the  fmall  volume 
ot  his  works,  Sir  John  Dalryraple  obferves,  though 
imperfedly  culleCted,  is  one  of  the  very  few  claffical 
compofitioiis  in  the  Englifh  language. 

FLEI'EWOOD,  William,  an  eminent  Englifh 
lawyer  and  recorder  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  very  zealous  in  fuppreding  mafs- 
houles,  and  committing  popifh  pritfts  j  but  once  rufa- 
ing  in  upon  mafs  at  the  Portuguefe  ambaflador’s  huufe, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  breach  of  privilege, 
but  foon  releafed.  Mr  Wood  fays,  “  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  a  good  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellous  merry 
and  pleafant  conceit.”  He  was  a  good  popular  fpeaker, 
and  wrote  well  upon  fubjtCls  of  government.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are,  1.  Annalium  lam  regum  Edward i  V. 

Richardi  III.  et  Henrici  VII.  quam  Henrici  VIII.  2.  A 
1  able  of  the  Reports  of  Edmund  Plowden.  3.  1  he 
Office  of  a  Judice  of  Peace.  He  died  about  the  year 
*593- 

FLEVILLE A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
dioecia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

FLEUR7,  Claude,  an  able  French  critic  and  hifto- 
rian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  law,  was  made  advocate  for  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  attended  the  bar  nine  years  j  he  then  entered 
into  orders,  and  was  made  preceptor  to  the  princes  of 
Conti.  In  1689,  the  king  made  him  fub-preceptor  to 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry  j  and  in 
1706,  when  the  education  of  thefe  young  princes  was 
completed,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Argente- 
ville  belonging  to  the  Benediflines  in  the  diocele  of 
Paris.  In  1716,  he  was  chofen  counfellor  to  Louis 
XV.  and  died  in  1723.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  edeemtd  French  works  $  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  An  ecclefiadical  hiftory,  in  20  volumes, 
the  lall  of  which  ends  with  t he  ye3r  1414.  2.  The 

manners  of  the  Ifraelites  and  Chriitians.  3.  hull  itutions 
of  ecclefiadical  law.  4.  An  hidorical  calechifm.  j. 

On  the  choice  and  method  of  iludy.  6.  The  duties  of 
maders  and  fervants,  &e. 

FLEXIBLE  ,  in  Phyjics,  a  term  applied  to  bodies 
capable  of  being  bent  or  diverted  from  their  natural 
figure  or  direction. 

FLEXOR,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  applied  to  feveral 
mufcles,  which  are  fo  called  from  their  office,  which  is 
to  bend  the  pajts  to  which  they  belong  ;  in  oppofition 
to  the  extenfors,  which  open  or  dretch  them.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Muf/es. 

FLIGH  r,  the  aft  of  a  bird  in  flying  ;  or  the  man¬ 
ner,  duration,  &c.  thereof. 

Almod  every  kind  of  bird  has  its  particular  flight  j 
the  eagle’s  flight  is  the  highefl  ;  the  flight  of  the  fpar- 
rotr-hawk  and  vulture  is  noble,  and  fit  for  high  enter- 
4  R  prife 
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flight,  ptife  and  combat.  The  flight  of  fome  birds  is  low, 
Flint,  weak,  and  tranfient  ;  the  flight  of  the  partridge  and 
'  pheafant  is  but  of  Ihort  continuance  ;  that  of  the  dove 
is  laboured  ;  that  of  the  fparrow  undulatory,  &c. 

The  augurs  pretend  to  foretel  future  events  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  See  Augury.. 

Flight.  In  melting  the  lead  ore  in  the  works  at 
Mendip,  there  is  a  fubftance  which  flies  away  in  the 
fmoke  which  is  called  the  flight.  The  workmen  find  it 
fweetilh  upon  their  lips,  if  their  faces  happen  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  fmoke,  which  they  avoid  as  much  as  pofllble. 
This,  falling  on  the  grafs,  kills  cattle  that  feed  thereon  ; 
and, being  gathered,  and  carried  home, kills  rats  and  mice 
in  their  houfes  ;.  that  which  falls  on  the  fand,  they  gather 
and  melt  upon,  a  flag  hearth  into  fhot  and  flieet  lead. 

FLINT,  a  fpecies  of  Ample  flones,  chiefly  compofed 
of  filieeous- earth.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

Breaking  of  FLINTS.  The  art  of  cutting,  or  rather 
breaking  flint  flones  into  uniform  figures,  is  by  fome 
fuppcfed  to  be  one  of  the  arts  now  loft.  That  it  was 
known  formerly,  appears  from  the  ancient  Bridewell 
at  Norwich,  from  the  gate  of  the  Auguftin  friars  at 
Canterbury,  that  of  St  John’s  Abbey  at  Colchefter,  and 
the  gate  near  Whitehall,  Weftminfter.  But  that  the 
art  is  not  loft,  and  that  the  French  know  it,  appears 
from  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  royal  obfervatory 
at  Paris  ;  which,  inftead  of  being  leaded,  is  paved  with, 
flint  cut  or  broken  into  regular  figures. 

Gun  FLINTS.  For  the  method  of  manufacturing, 
fee  Mineralogy  Index. 

Flints,  in  the  glafs  trade.  The  way  of  preparing 
flints  for  the  nieeft  operations  in  the  glafs  trade  is  this. 
Choofe  the  hardeft  flints,  fuch  as  are  black  and  will 
refift  the  file,  and  will  grow  white  when  calcined  in 
the  fire.  Cleanfe  thefe  of  the  white  cruft  that  adheres 
to  them,  then  calcine  them  in  a  ftrong  fire,  and  throw 
them  while  red  hot  into  cold  water  ;  walk  off  the  alhes 
that  may  adhere  to  them,  and  powder  them  in  an  iron, 
mortar,  and  fift  them  through  a  very  fine  fieve  ;  pour 
upon  this  powder  fome  weak  aquafortis,  or  the  phlegm 
of  aquafortis,  to  diffolve  and  take  up  any  particles  of 
iron  it  may  have  got  from  the  mortar  ;  ftir  this  mix¬ 
ture  feveral  times,  then  let  it  reft,  and  in  the  morning 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wafh  the  poivder  feveral  times 
with  hot  water  and  afterwards  dry  it  for  ufe.  You 
will  thus  have  a  powder  for  making  the  pureft  glafs  as 
perfectly  fine  and  faultlefs  as  if  you  had  ufed  rock- 
cryftal  itfelf. 

The  wafhing  off  the  ferruginous  particles  with  aqua¬ 
fortis  is  not  neceffary  when  the  glafs  intended  to  be 
made  is  to  be  tinged  with  iron  afterwards  •,  but  when 
meant  to  be  a  pure  white,  this  is  the  method  that  will 
fecure  fuccefs. 

Flint,  the  chief  town  of  Flintlhire,.  in  North  Wales. 
It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  the  river  Dee;  and  is  but 
a  fmall  place,  though  it  fends  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  caftle,  where 
Richard  II.  took  fhelter  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland 
but  having  quitted  it,  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter.  The  caftle  now  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
This  caftle  (lands  clofe  to  the  fea  on  a  rock,  which  in 
various  parts  forms  feveral  feet  of  its  foundation.  It 
covers  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre.  The  aflizes 
are  ft  ill  held  in  the  town.  It  is  195  miles  north-weft 
of  London* 


FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded  on  Flintfhire, 
the  north-eaft  and  eaft  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  H 
properly  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  ;  on  the  north- weft  Floating 
by  the  Irilh  fea ;  and  on  the  fouth-fouth-weft  and  weft .  Ies* 
by  Denbighlhire.  It  is  the  lead  of  all  the  counties  in 
Wales,  being  but  33  miles  in  length  and  9  in  breadth. 

It  is  divided  into  five  hundreds  ;  in  which  are  two 
market  towns  and  28  parilhes,  with  32,400  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  greateft  part  of  this  county  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  St  Afaph,  and  the  reft  belongs  to  that  of 
Chefter.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for 
the  county  and  one  for  Flint ;  and  pays  one  part  of  the 
land  tax.  The  air  is  cold,  but  healthful.  It  is  full  of 
hills,  intermixed  with  a  few  valleys,  which  are  very 
fruitful,  producing  fome  wheat  and  plenty  of  rye.  The 
cows,  though  fmall,  yield  a  great  quantity  of  milk  in 
proportion  to  their  fize,  and  are  excellent  beef.  The 
mountains  are  well  ftored  with  lead,  coal,  and  mill- 
ftones.  This  county  alfo  produces  good  butter,  cheefe, 
and  honey  ;  of  which  laft  the  natives  make  metheglin, 
a  wholefome  liquor  much  ufed  in  thefe  parts. 

FLIP,  a  fort  of  failors  drink,  made  of  malt  liquor, 
brandy,  and  fugar  mixed. 

FLOAT,  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  rafters  athwart,  and  put  into  a  river  to  be 
conveyed  down  the  ftream  ;  and  even  fometimes  to  car¬ 
ry  burdens  down  a  river  with  the  ftream. 

FLOAT- Boards,  thofe  boards  fixed  to  water  wheels 
of  under-fhot  mills,,  ferving  to  receive  the  impulfe  of  the. 
ftream,  whereby  the  wheel  is  carried  round.  See  the- 
articles  Wheel  and  Mill. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  have  too  great  a  number  of 
float-boards ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  ftruck  by  the 
water  in  the  beft  manner  that  it  can  be  brought  ta 
come  againft  them,  the  fum  of  all  the  impulfes  will  be. 
but  equal  to  the  impulfe  made  againft  one  float-board 
at  right-angles,  by  all  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
penftock  through  the  opening,  fo  as  to  take  place  on 
the  float-board.  The  beft  rule  in  this  cafe  is  to  have 
juft  fo  many,  that  each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the 
water  as  foon  as  pofllble,  after  it  has  received  and  adted 
with  its  full  impulfe.  As  to  the  length  of  the  float- 
board,  it  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  mill.  See  Mill. 

Floats  for  Fifhing.  See  Fishing  Floats. 

FLOATAGES,  all  things  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  fea  or  any  water  ;  a  word  much  ufed  in  the  com- 
miflions-of  water  bailiffs. 

FLOATING  BODIES  are  thofe  which  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  a  fluid,  the  mod  interefting  of  which  are 
fliips  and  veffels  employed  in  war  and  commerce.  It  is 
known  to  every  feaman,  of  what  vaft  moment  it  is  to 
afcertain  the  liability  of  fuch  veffels,  and  the  pofitions 
they  affume  when  they  float  freely  on  the  furface  of  the- 
water.  To  be  able  to  accemplifh  this,  it  is  neceffary  to 
underftand  the  principles  on  which  that  liability  and 
thefe  pofitions  depend.  This  has  been  done  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Mr  Atwood,  of  whofe  reafoning  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  fummary  account,  taken  from  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadlions  for  1796. 

A  floating  body  is  preffed  downwards  by  its  own 
weight  in  a  vertical  line  palling  through  its  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  it  is  fupported  by  the  upward  preffure  of 
a  fluid,  which  adls  in  a  vertical  line  that  paffes  through 
.the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  which  is  under  the 

water.  $. 
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Floatin'*  water »  and  without  a  coincidence  between  thefe  two 
Bodies.”  lines,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  both  centres  of  gravity 
*»"'  'v 1  »'»■’  may  be  in  the  fame  vertical  line,  the  folid  will  turn  on 
an  axis,  till  it  gains  a  pofition  in  which  the  equilibrium 
of  floating  will  be  permanent.  From  this  it  is  obvi- 
oufly  neceffary  to  find  what  proportion  the  part  immerfed 
bears  to  the  whole,  to  do  which  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  floating  body  mull  be  known,  after  which  it  mull 
be  found  by  geometrical  methods,  in  which  pofitions 
the  folid  can  be  placed  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  fo 
that  both  centres  of  gravity  may  be  in  the  fame  vertical 
line,  when  any  given  part  of  the  folid  is  immerfed  under 
the  furface.  Thefe  things  being  determined,  fomething 
is  dill  wanting, for  pofitions  may  be  affumed  in  which  the 
circumftances  now  mentioned  concur,  and  yet  the  folid 
will  aflame  fome  other  pofition  wherein  it  will  perma¬ 
nently  float.  If  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  cylinder  be  to 
that  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  float9  as  3  to  4,  and  its 
axis  to  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  as  2  to  1  :  if  it  be 
placed  on  the  fluid  with  its  axis  vertical,  it  will  fink  to 
a  depth  equal  to  a  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  bafe ;  and 
while  its  axis  is  preferved  in  a  vertical  pofition  by  out¬ 
ward  force,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  whole  folid 
and  immerfed  part  will  remain  in  the  fame  vertical  line; 
but  when  the  external  force  is  removed,  it  will  deviate 
from  its  upright  pofition,  and  will  permanently  float 
with  its  axis  horizontal.  If  we  fuppcfe  the  axis  to  be 
half  the  diameter  of  the  bafe,  and  placed  vertically,  the 
folid  will  fink  to  the  depth  of  three-eighths  of  its  dia¬ 
meter,  and  in  that  pofition  it  will  float  permanently. 
If  the  axis  be  made  to  incline  to  the  vertical  line,  the 
folid  will  change  its  pofition  till  it  permanently  fettles 
with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

Whether  a  folid  floats  permanently,  or  overfets  when 
placed  on  the  furface  of  a  fluid,  provided  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  folid  and  that  of  the  immerfed  part  be  in 
the  fame  vertical  line,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  a  pofition  of 
equilibrium,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  liability,  in  which  the  folid  permanently  floats 
in  a  given  pofition  ;  the  equilibrium  of  infiability,  in 
which  the  folid  fpontaneoufly  overfets,  if  not  fupported 
by  external  force  ;  and  the  equilibrium  of  indifference, 
or  the  infenfible  equilibrium,  in  which  the  folid  relts  on 
the  fluid  indifferent  to  motion,  without  tendency  to  right 
itfelf  when  inclined,  or  to  incline  farther. 

If  a  folid  body  floats  permanently  on  the  furface  of  a 
fluid,  and  external  force  be  applied  to  turn  it  from  its 
pofition,  the  refiftance  oppofed  to  this  inclination  is 
termed  the Jl ability  of  floating.  Some  fhips  at  fea  yield 
to  a  given  impulfe  of  the  wind,  and  fuffer  a  greater  in¬ 
clination  from  the  perpendicular  than  others.  A>  this 
refillance  to  heeling,  duly  regulated,  has  been  confider- 
cd  of  importance  in  the  conflrudlion  of  veffels,  many 
eminent  mathematicians  have  laid  down  rules  for  afeer- 
taining  the  liability  of  fliips  from  their  known  dimen- 
fions  and  weight,  without  recurring  to aflual  experiment. 
Bouguer,  Euler,  Chapman,  and  others,  have  laid  down 
theorems  for  this  purpofe,  founded  on  the  fuppofition 
that  the  inclinations  of  fliips  from  their  quiefeent  pofi¬ 
tion*  are  evanefeent,  or  very  fraall  in  a  practical  point 
of  view.  But  Ihips  at  fea  have  been  found  to  heel  io°, 
20°,  or  30*,  and  therefore  it  may  be  doubted  how  far 
fuch  rules  are  applicable  in  praftice.  If  llatics  can  be 
applied  to  naval  architecture,  it  Teems  neceffary  that  the 
rules  Ihould  be  extended  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 


angles  of  inclination  are  of  any  magnitude,  likely  to 
occur  in  the  practice  of  navigation.  A  folio  body 
placed  on  the  furface  of  a  lighter  fluid,  at  fuch  a  depth  v 
as  correfponds  to  the  relative  gravities,  cannot  alter  its 
pofition  by  the  joint  aClion  of  its  own  weight  and  the 
preffure  of  the  fluid,  except  by  turning  on  fome  horizon¬ 
tal  axis  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  but,  as 
many  axes  may  be  drawn  through  this  point  of  the  float¬ 
ing  body,  in  a  direflion  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
motion  of  the  folid  regards  only  one  axis,  this  mull  be 
determined  by  the  figure  of  the  body  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  nature  of  the  cafe.  When  this  axis  of  motion  is  af- 
certained,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  found,  the 
pofitions  of  permanent  floating  will  be  determined,  by 
finding  the  feveral  pofitions  of  equilibrium  through 
which  the  folid  may  be  conceived  to  pafs,  while  it  turns 
round  the  axis  of  motion  ;  and  by  determining  in  which 
of  thefe  pofitions  the  equilibrium  is  permanent,  and  in 
which  of  them  it  is  momentary. 

The  whole  of  Mr  Atwood’s  valuable  paper  relates  to 
the  theory  of  naval  architecture,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  laws  of  pure  mechanics.  If  the  propor¬ 
tions  and  dimenfions  adopted  in  the  conflrudlion  of 
individual  veffels  are  obtained  by  exaCl  geometrical 
meafurement,  and  obfervations  are  made  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  thefe  veffels  at  fea  ;  a  fulficient  number  of 
experiments  of  this  nature  judiciouflv  varied,  are  the  pro*, 
per  grounds  on  which  theory  may  be  effectually  ap¬ 
plied,  in  reducing  to  fyltem  thofe  hitherto  unperceived 
caufes,  which  contribute  to  give  the  greatelt  degree  of 
excellence  to  veffels  of  every  defeription.  Naval  ar¬ 
chitecture  being  reckoned  among  the  practical  branches 
of  fcience,  every  voyage  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  experiment,  from  which  ufeful  truths  are  to  be  de¬ 
duced.  But  inferences  of  this  nature  cannot  well  be 
obtained,  except  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  proportions  and  dimenfions  of  each  part  of  the 
Ihip,  and  by  making  a  fufficient  number  of  obfervations 
on  the  qualities  of  the  veffel,  in  all  the  varieties  of  fitu* 
ation  to  which  a  lhip  is  commonly  fubjeCt  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  navigation. 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  invefiigation  of  the  fame 
fubjeCt  by  Mr  Englilh,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

“  However  operofe  and  difficult  (fays  he)  the  calcu¬ 
lations  neceffary  to  determine  the  liability  of  nautical 
veffels  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be,  yet  they  all  depend,  fays 
this  author,  upon  the  four  following  fimple  and  obvious 
theorem5,  accompanied  with  other  well  known  flereomc- 
trical  and  flatical  principles. 

“  Theorem  I.  Every  floating  body  difplaces  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  floats,  equal  to  its  own 
weight  ;  and  confequently  tho  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  will  be  to  t.hat  of  the  floating  body,  as  tire  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  whole  is  to  that  of  the  part  immerfed. 

“  Theorem  2.  Every  floating  body  is  impelled  down¬ 
ward  by  its  own  effential  power,  adling  in  the  diredlion 
of  a  vertical  line  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  ;  and  is  impelled  upward  by  the  re-adlion 
of  the  fluid  which  fupports  it,  aiding  in  the  diredlion 
of  a  vertical  line  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  part  immerfed  ;  therefore,  unlefs  thefe  two  lines 
are  coincident,  the  floating  body  thus  impelled  mull 
revolve  round  an  axis,  either  in  motion  or  at  refl,  until 
the  equilibrium  is  r#flored. 

“  Theorem  3.  If  by  any  power  whatever  a  veffel  be 
4  K  2  defli slid 
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Floating  defle&ed  from  an  upright  pofition,  the  perpendicular 
Bodies,  diftance  between  two  vertical  lines  palling  through  the 
v  —  centres  of  gravity  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  part  im- 
merfed  refpedtively,  will  be  as  the  liability  of  the  veffel, 
and  which  will  be  pofitive,  nothing,  or  negative,  ac. 
cording  as  the  mttacentre  is  above,  coincident  with,  or 
below,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  veffel. 

“  Theorem  4.  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
fyllem  of  bodies  being  given  in  pofition,  if  any  one  of 
theie  bodies  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  iyftem  to 
another,  the  correfponding  motion  of  the  common 
centre  of  gravity,  eftimated  in  any  given  direftion,  will 
be  to  that  of  the  aforefaid  body,  eftimated  in  the  fame 
diredlion,  as  the  weight  of  the  body  moved  is  to  that 
of  the  whole  fyftem. 

“  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  liability  of  any  veffel,  the  pofition  of  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  the,  whole,  and  of  that  part  im- 
merfed,  mull  be  determined;  with  which,  and  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  veffel,  the  line  of  floatation,  and  angle 
ot  deflection,  the  liability  or  power  either  to  right  itfelf 
or  overturn,  may  be  found. 

“  In  Ihips  of  war  and  merchandife,  the  calculations 
neceffary  for  the  purpofe  become  unavoidably  very 
operofe  and  troublefome  ;  but  they  may  be  much  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  experimental  method  pointed  out  in  the 
N  ew  1  ranfaClions  of  the  Swedifh  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces,  firft  quarter  of  I  he  year  1787,  page  48. 

“  In  river  and  canal  boats,  the  regularity  and' fim- 
plicity  of  the  form  of  the  veffel  itfelf,  together  with  the 
compaC!  difpofition  and  homogeneal  quality  of  the 
burden,  render  that  method  for  them  unnectffary,  and 
make  the  requifite  calculations  become  very  eafv.  Vef- 
iels  of  this  kind  are  generally  of  the  fame  tranfverfe 
feftion  throughout  their  whole  length,  except  a  fmall 
part  in  prow  and  Hern,  formed  by  fegments  of  circles 
or  other  Ample  curves  ;  therefore  a  length  may  eafily 
be  afligned  fuch,  that  any  of  the  tranfverfi  feflions  be¬ 
ing  multiplied  thereby,  the  produft  will  be  equal  to 
the  whole  folidity  of  the  vefl'el.  The  form  of  the  fec- 
tion  ABCD  is  for  the  mod  part  either  rectangular, 
as  in  fig.  1.  Plate  CCXVIII.  trapezoidal  as  in  fig.  2.  or 
mixtilineal  as  in  fig.  3.  in  all  which  IVUYl  reprefents  the 
line  of  floatation  when  upright,  and  EF  that  when  in¬ 
clined  at  any  angle  MXE  ;  alfo  G  reprefents  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  veffel,  and  R  that  of  the  part 
immerfed. 

“  If  the  veffel  be  loaded  quite  up  to  the  line  AB, 
and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  boat  and  burden  be  the 
fame,  then  the-point  G  is  fimply  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  feChon  ABCD  5  but  if  not,  the  centres  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  boat  and  burden  muft  be  found  feparately, 
and  reduced  to  one  by  the  common  method,  namely,  by 
dividing  the  fum  of  the  momenta  by  the  fum  of  weights, 
or  areas,  which  in  this  cafe  are  as  the  weights.  The  point 
R  is  always  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  MMCD, 
which,  if  confiffing  of  different  figures,  muft  alfo  be  found 
by  dividing  the  fum  of  the  momenta  by  the  fum  of  the 
weights  as  common.  Thefe  two  points  being  found, 
the  next  thing  neceffarv  is  to  determine  the  area  of  the 
two  equal  triangles  MXE,  MXF,  their  centres  of  gra- 
vity  0,  0,  and  the  perpendicular  projeaed  diflance  n  n 
of  thefe  points  on  the  water  line  EF.  This  being 
done,  through  R  and  parallel  to  EF  draw  RTzra 
Wtb  proportional  to  the.  whole  area  MMCD,  either 


triangle  MXE  or  MXF,  and  the  diftance  nn;  through 
T,  an.l  at  right  angles  to  R  !'  or  EF,  draw  TS  meet¬ 
ing  the  vertical  axis  of  the  veffel  in  S  the  metacentre  ; 
alfo  through  the  points  G,  B,  and  parallel  to  ST,  draw 
NGW  and  BV  ;  moreover  through  S,  and  parallel  to 
EF,  draw  WSV,  meeting  the  two  former  in  V  and 
W  ;  then  SW  is  as  the  liability  of  the  veffel,  which 
will  be  pofitive,  nothing,  or  negative,  according  as  the 
point  S  is  above,  coincident  with,  or  below,  the  point 
G.  If  now  we  tuppofe  W  to  reprefent  the  weight  of 
the  whole  veffel  and  burden  (which  will  be  equal  to 
the  fecfion  MMCD  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
veftel),  and  P  to  reprefent  the  required  weight  applied 
at  the  gunwale  B  to  fuftain  the  veffel  at  the  given 
angle  of  inclination  ;  we  (hall  always  have  this  propor¬ 
tion  :  as  VS  :  SW  ::  W  :  P  ;  which  proportion  is  ge¬ 
neral,  whether  SW  be  pofitive  or  negative  ;  it  mutt 
only  in  the  latter  cafe  be  fuppofed  to  adt  upward  te 
prevent  an  overturn. 

“  In  the  redlangular  veffel,  of  given  tveigbt  and  dimen- 
fions,  the  whole  procefs  is  fo  evident,  that  any  farther 
explanation  would  be  unneceffary.  In  the  trapezoidal 
veffel,  after  having  found  the  points  G  and  R,  let  AD, 
BC  be  produced  until  they  meet  in  K.  Then,  fines 
the  two  fedtions  MMCD,  EFDC  are  equal  •,  the  two 
triangles  MMK,  EFK  are  alfo  equal  ;  and  therefore  the 

redlangle  EK  x  KF  —  KM  X  KM  —  KM*;  and 
fince  the,  angle  of  inclination  is  fuppofed  to  be  known, 
the  angles  at  E  and  F  are  given.  Confequently,  if  a 
mean  proportional  be  found  between  the  fines  of  the 
angle  at  E  and  F,  we  fhall  have  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  : 

“  As  the  mean  proportional  thus  found  :  fine  4.F  :: 
KM  :  KF,  and  in  the  faid  mean  proportional  :  fine 
A  F  ::  KM  :  KE  ;  therefore  ME,  MF  become  known  ; 
from  whence  the  area  of  either  triangle  MXE  or  MXF, 
the  diftance  n  n,  and  all  the  other  requifites,  may  be 
found. 

“  In  the  mixtilineal  feftion,  let  AB  —  9  feet  =  108 
inches,  the  whole  depth  6  feet  =  72  inches,  and 
the  altitude  of  MM  the  line  of  floatation  4  feet  or  48 
inches  ;  alfo  let  the  two  curvilinear  parts  be  circular 
quadrants  of  two  feet,  or  24  inches  radius  each.  Then 
the  area  of  the  two  quadrants  rr  904-7808  fquare 
inches,  and  the  diftance  of  their  centres  of  gravity  from- 
the  bottom  m:  13-8177  inches  very  nearly  ;  alfo  the 
area  of  the  included  reftangle  ab  ie  —  1 440  fquare 
inches,  and  the  altitude  of  its  centre  of  gravity  12 
inches;  in  like  manner,  the  area  of  the  reClangle  AB 
c  d  will  be  found  z=  5184  fquare  inches,  and  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  its  centre  of  gravity  48  inches:  therefore  w« 
(hall  have 
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fe£tion  A  BCD  above  the  bottom.  In  like  manner, 
the  altitude  of  R,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ftftion 

MMCD,  will  be  found  to  be  equal  6. 

1  4936-7808 

—  24-934  inches  ;  and  confequently  their  difference, 
or  the  value  of  GR  =  12-072  inches,  will  be  found. 

Suppofe  the  veffel  to  heel  15°,  and  we  fliall  have  the 
following  proportion  ;  namely,  As  radius  :  tangent  of 
150  ::  MX  =r  54  inches  :  14-469  inches  —  ME  or 
M F ;  and  confequently  the  area  of.  either  triangle  MXE 
or  MXF  rr  390-664  frjuare  inches.  Therefore,  by 
theorem  4th,  as  4936-7808  :  390  663  ::  72  rr  tin  rr 
*  AB  :  5-6975  inches  rr  RT  ;  and,  again,  as  radius: 
fine  of  1 50  ::  12-072  =r  GR  :  3-1245  inches  rr  RN  ; 
confequently  RT — RN  rr  5*6975 — 3-1245  rr  2*573 
inches  =  SW,  the  (lability  required. 

“  Moreover,  as  the  fine  of  150  :  radius  ::  5*6975  rr 
RT  :  22*013  —  RS,  to  which  if  we  add  24  934,  the 
altitude  of  the  point  R,  we  fliall  have  46*947  for  the 
height  of  the  metacentre,  which  taken  from  72,  the 
whole  altitude,  there  remains  25-053  ;  from  which,  and 
the  half  width  =  54  inches,  the  distance  BS  is  found 
rr  59-529  inches  very  nearly,  and  the  angle  3BV  rr 
8o° — c6' — 42"  -,  from  whence  SV  rr  58*645  inches. 

Again  :  Let  us  fuppofe  the  mean  length  of  the  vtf- 
fel  to  be  40  feet,  or  480  inches,  and  we  fliall  have  the 
weight  of  the  whole  veffel  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fec- 
tion  MMCD  rr  4936-7808  multiplied  by  480  rr 
2369654-784  cubic  inches  of  water,  which  Weighs  ex¬ 
actly  85708  pounds  avoirdupoife,  allowing  the  cubic 
foot  to  weigh  62.5  pounds. 

“  And,  finally,  as  SV  :  SW  (:’.  ei)  as  58-645  :  2-573 
::  85708  :  3760  -f-,  the  weight  on  the  gunwale  which 
w’ll  fuflain  the  veffel  at  the  given  inclination.  There¬ 
fore  a  veffel  of  the  above  dimenfions,  and  weighing  38 
tons  5  cwts.  281bs.  will  require  a  weight  of  one  ton  13 
cwt.  64lbs.  to  make  her  incline  15°. 

“  In  this  example  the  deflefting  power  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  a6l  perpendicularly  on  the  gunwale  at  Bj  but 
if  the  veffel  is  navigated  by  faib,  the  centre  velique 
mud  be  found  ;  with  which  and  the  angle  of  deflection, 
the  projefted  diftance  thereof  on  the  line  SV  may  be 
obtained  -,  and  then  the  power  calculated  as  above,  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  applied  at  the  projected  point,  will  be 
that  part  of  the  wind’s  force  which  caufes  the  veffel  to 
heel.  And  converfely,  if  the  weight  and  dimenfions 
of  the  veffel,  the  area  and  altitude  of  the  fails,  the  di¬ 
rection  and  velocity  of  the  wind  be  given,  the  angle  of 
defleCtion  may  be  found 
1  .  Floating  Bridge.  See  Bridge. 

Flock  Paper.  See  Paper. 

FLOOD,  a  deluge  or  inundation  of  waters.  See 
Deluge. 


Flood  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  tide.  When 
the  water  is  at  lowed,  it  is  called  ebb ;  when  rifing, 
young  flood  ;  when  at  highefl,  high  flood ;  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall,  ebb  water. 

FLOOD  marl-,  the  mark  which  the  Tea  makes  on  the 
fiiore  at  flowing  water  and  the  highefl  tide,  it  is  alfo 
called  high-water  mark. 

FLOOR  of  an  anchor.  See  AKGHOR. 

FLOORING,  among  miners,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prtfs  a  peculiarity  in  the  load  of  a  mine.  The  load 
or  quantity  of  ore  is  frequently  intercepted  in  its  courfe 


by  the  eroding  of  a  vein  of  earth  or  (tone,  or  fome  dif-  Flookinp- 
ferent  metallic  fubftance  5  in  which  cafe  the  load  is  Floor, 
moved  to  one  fide,  and  this  tranfient  part  of  the  load  — — * — — 1 
is  called  a  flooking. 

FLOOR,  in  building,  the  underfide  of  a  room,  or 
that  part  we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  feveral  forts  5  fome  of  earth,  fome  of 
brick,  others  of  (tone,  others  of  boards,  &c. 

Fur  brick  and  (tone  Floors,  fee  Pavement. 

For  boarded  Floors,  it  is  oblervable  that  the  car¬ 
penters  never  floor  their  rooms  with  boards  till  the' 
carcafs  is  fet  up,  and  alfo  enclofed  with  walls,  left  the 
weather  (hould  injure  the  flooring.  Vet  they  general-  - 
ly  rough-plane  their  boards  for  the  flooring  before 
they  begin  any  thing  elfe  about  the  building,  that  they 
may  fet  them  by  to  dry  and  feafon,  which  is  done  in 
the  mod  careful  manntr.  The  belt  wood  for  flooring 
is  the  fine  yellow  deal  well  feafotied,  which  when  well 
laid,  will  keep  its  colour  for  a  long  while  ;  whereas  the 
white  fort  becomes  black  by  often  walking,  and  looks 
very  bad.  The  joints  of  the  boards  are  commonly 
made  plain,  fo  as  to  touch  each  other  only  ;  but,  when 
the  fluff  is  not  quite  dry,  and  the  boards  (hrink,  the 
water  runs  through  them  whenever  the  floor  is  walhed, 
and  injures  the  ceiling  underneath.  For  this  reafon 
they  are  made  with  feather  edges,  fo  as  to  cover  each 
other  about  half  an  inch,  and  fometimes  they  are  made 
with  grooves  and  tenons  :  and  fometimes  the  joints  are 
made  with  dove  tails  ;  in  which  cafe  the  lower  edge 
is  nailed  down,  and  the  next  drove  into  it,  fo  that  the 
nails  are  concealed.  The  manner  of  meafuring  floors 
is  by  fquares  of  10  feet  on  each  fide,  fo  that  taking  the 
length  and  breadth,  and  multiplying  them  together 
and  cutting  off  two  decimals,  the  content  of  a  floor  in 
fquare  will  be  given.  Thus  18  by  16  gives  288 
or  2  fquares  and  88  decimal  parts. 

Farthen  FLOORS ,  are  commonly  made  of  loam,  and 
fometimes,  efpecially  to  make  malt  on,  of  lime,  and 
brook  fand,  and  gun  duft,  or  anvil  dull  from  the  forge. 

Ox  blood  and  fine  clay,  tempered  together,  Sir  Hugh 
Plat  fays,  make  the  fined  floor  in  the  world. 

The  manner  of  making  earthen  floors  for  plain 
conntry  habitations  is  as  follows  :  Take  two-thirds  of 
lime  and  one  of  coal  alhes  well  lifted,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  loam  clay  5  mix  the  whole  together,  and 
temper  it  well  with  water,  making  it  up  into  a  heap  : 
let  it  lie  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  than  temper  it  over 
again.  After  this  heap  it  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  repeat  the  tempering  very  high,  till  it  becomes 
fmooth,  yielding,  tough,  and  gluey.  The  ground  be¬ 
ing  then  levelled,  lay  the  floor  therewith  about  2-J-  or 
3  inches  thick,  making  it  fmooth  with  a  trowel  :  the 
hotter  the  feafon  is  the  better  j  and  when  it  is  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  it  will  make  the  bed  floor  for  houfes, 
efpecially  malt  houfes. 

If  any  one  would  have  their  floors  loek  better,  let 
them  take  lime  made  of  rag  Hones,  well  tempered  with 
whites  of  eggs,  covering  the  floor  about  half  an  inch 
thick  with  it,  before  the  under-flooring  is  too  dry.  If 
this  be  well  done,  and  thoroughly  dried,  it  will  look 
when  rubbed  with  a  little  oil  as  tranfparent  a9  metal  or 
glafs.  In  elegant  houfes,  floors  of  this  nature  are  made 
of  Itucco,  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  beaten  and  fifted,  and 
mixed  with  other  ingredients. 
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Floor  FLOOR  of  a  Ship,  ftri&ly  taken,  is  only  fo  much  of 
II  her  bottom  as  {he  refts  on  when  aground. 
loTales'  ,  Such  (hips  as  have  long,  and  withal  broad  floors,  lie 
on  the  ground  with  mod  fecurity,  and  are  not  apt  to 
heel,  or  tilt  on  one  fide  ;  whereas  others,  which  are 
narrow  in  the  floor,  or  in  the  fea  phrafe,  cranked  by 
the  ground,  cannot  be  grounded  without  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  overturned. 

FLOOR  Timbers,  in  a  (hip,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  {hip’s 
timbers  which  are  placed  immediately  acrofs  the  keel, 
and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  Ihip  is  framed  ;  to 
thefe  the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  united,  being 
only  a  continuation  of  floor  timbers  upwards. 

FLORA,  the  reputed  goddefs  of  flowers,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  La&antius,  only  a  lady  of  pleafure,  who 
having  gained  large  fums  of  money  by  proftituting 
herfelf,  made  the  Roman  people  her  heir,  on  condition 
that  certain  games  called  Floraha  might  be  annually 
celebrated  on  her  birth-day.  Some  time  afterwards, 
however,  fuch  a  foundation  appearing  unworthy  the 
majefty  of  the  Roman  people,  the  fenate  to  ennoble 
the  ceremony,  converted  Flora  into  a  goddefs,  whom 
■they  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  flowers ;  and  fo  made  it 
a  part  of  religion  to  render  her  propitious,  that  it 
might  be  well  with  their  gardens,  vineyards,  &c.  But 
Voflius  (fie  Idol.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  can  by  no  means  al¬ 
low  the  goddefs  Flora  to  have  been  the  courtezan 
above  mentioned  :  he  will  rather  have  her  a  Sabine 
deity,  and  thinks  her  worfhip  might  have  commenced 
under  Romulus.  His  reafon  is,  that  Varro,  in  his 
fourth  book  of  the  Latin  tongue,  ranks  Flora  among 
the  deities  to  whom  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines  of¬ 
fered  up  vows  before  he  joined  battle  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Add,  that  from  another  paffage  in  Varro  it 
appears,  that  there  were  priefls  of  Flora,  with  facri- 
fices,  &c.  as  early  as  the  times  of  Romulus  and 
Numa. 

The  goddefs  Flora  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the 
wife  of  Zephyrus.  Her  image  in  the  temple  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux  was  dreffed  in  a  clofe  habit,  and  {he  held 
in  her  hand  the  flowers  of  peafe  and  beans  :  but  the 
modern  poets  and  painters  have  been  more  lavifli  in 
fetting  off  her  charms,  confidering  that  no  parts  of  na¬ 
ture  offered  fuch  innocent  and  exquifite  entertainment 
to  the  fight  and  fmell,  as  the  beautiful  variety  which 
adorns,  and  the  odour  which  embalms,  the  floral  crea- 
-  lion. 

FLORALES  ludi,  or  Floral  Games,  In  anti¬ 
quity,  were  games  held  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  god¬ 
defs  of  flowers. — They  were  celebrated  with  Ihameful 
debaucheries.  The  moll  licentious  difeourfes  were  not 
enough,  but  the  courtezans  were  called  together  by 
the  found  of  a  trumpet,  made  their  appearance  na¬ 
ked,  and  entertained  the  people  with  indecent  {hows 
and  poftures  :  the  comedians  appeared  after  the  fame 
manner  on  the  ftage.  Val.  Maximus  relates,  that  Cato 
being  once  prefent  in  the  theatre  on  this  occafion 
the  people  were  afliamed  to  a  Ik  for  fuch  immodeff  re* 
prefentations  in  his  prefence;  till  Cato,  apprifed  of 
the  refervednefs  and  refpeft  with  which  he  infpired 
them,  W!thdrew,  that  the  people  might  not  be  difap- 
pointed  of  their  accuftomed  diverfion.  There  were  fe 
veral  other  forts  of  {hows  exhibited  on  this  occafion  • 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  in  Galba,  c.  6.  and 
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Vopifcus  in  Carinus,  thefe  princes  prefented  elephants  riorales 
dancing  on  ropes  on  thefe  occafions.  y 

The  ludi  florales,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xviii,  c.  20.  Florence, 
were  inftituted  by  order  of  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyls,  w~v— 
on  the  28th  of  April  ;  not  in  the  year  of  Rome 
I3XVI.  as  we  commonly  read  it  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  that  author;  nor  in  ioxiv.  as  F.  Hardouin  has 
corrected  it,  but,  as  Voflius  reads  it,  in  513:  though 
they  were  not  regularly  held  every  year  till  after  580. 

They  were  chiefly  held  in  the  night  time,  in  the  Pa¬ 
trician  ftreet :  fome  will  have  it  there  was  a  circus  for 
the  purpofe  on  the  hill  called  Hortulorum. 

FLORALI A,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the 
feaffs,  games,  and  other  ceremonies,  held  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Flora.  See  Flora  and  Florales  Ludi. 

FLORENCE,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Tulcany, 
and  one  of  the  finefi  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  furrounded 
on  all  fides  but  one  with  high  hills,  which  rife  infen- 
fibly,  and  at  laft  join  with  the  lofty  mountains  called 
the  Apennines.  Towards  Pifa,  there  is  a  vaff  plain  of 
40  miles  in  length  ;  which  is  fo  filled  with  villages  and 
pleafure  houfes,  that  they  feem  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  fuburbs  of  the  city.  Independent  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Florence,  molt  of  which  are  very 
magnificent,  the  archite&ure  of  the  houfes  in  general 
is  in  a  good  tafte;  and  the  fireets  are  remarkably  clean, 
and  paved  with  large  broad  {tones  chifeled  fo  as  to’ 
prevent  the  horfes  from  Aiding.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Arno,  over  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  four  bridges  in  fight  of  each 
other.  That  called  the  Ponte  della  Trinitd,  which  is  un¬ 
commonly  elegant,  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  four  beautiful  ftatues  reprefent- 
mg  the  Seafons.  The  quays,  the  buildings  on  each 
fide,  and  the  bridges,  render  that  part  of  Florence 
through  which  the  river  runs  by  far  the  fineft.  Every 
coiner  of  this  beautiful  city  is  full  of  wonders  in  the 
arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  archite£lure.  The  fireets 
fquares,  and  fronts  of  the  palaces,  are  adorned  with 
a  great  number  of  fiatues ;  fome  of  them  by  the  belt 
modern  matters,  Michael  Angelo,  Bandinelli,  Dona¬ 
tello,  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and 
others.  Some  of  the  Florentine  merchants  formerly 
were  men  of  vaft  wealth,  and  lived  in  a  mod  magni¬ 
ficent  manner.  One  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  built  that  noble  fabiic,  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  founder,  is  {till  called  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

I  lie  man  was  ruined  by  the  prodigious  expence  of  this 
budding,  which  was  immediately  purchafed  by  the 
Medici  family,  and  has  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the 
refidence  of  the  fovereigns.  The  gardens  belonging 
to  this  palace  are  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence.  On 
the  fummit  there  is  a  kind  of  fort,  called  Belvedere. 

From  this,  and  from  fome  of  the  higher  walks,  you 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  the 
beauteous  vale  of  Arno,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
ffands.  This  palace  has  been  enlarged  fince  it  was 
purchafed  from  the  ruined  family  of  Pitti.  The  fur¬ 
niture  is  rich  and  curious,  particularly  fome  tables  of 
Florentine  work,  which  are  much  admired.  The 
mofi  precious  ornaments,  however,  are  the  paintings. 

I  he  walls  of  what  is  called  the  Imperial  Chamber,  are 
painted  in  frefco,  by  various  painters  ;  the  fubje&s  are 
allegorical,  and  in  honour  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  di- 

fiinguilhed 
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Florence,  flinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Magnificent.  The  fa- 
— v—  mous  gallery  attrafls  every  (tranger.  One  of  the  moft 
interefting  parts  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  the  fe- 
ries  of  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Ctefar  to  Gal- 
lienus,  with  a  conliderable  number  of  their  empreffes, 
arranged  oppofite  to  them.  This  feries  is  almolt  com¬ 
plete  •,  but  wherever  the  bud  of  an  emperor  is  wanting, 
t he  place  is  filled  up  by  that  of  fome  other  diftinguifh- 
ed  Roman.  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which 
has  been  removed  to  Paris,  is  thought  to  be  the  ftandard 
of  tafte  in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  and  flood  for¬ 
merly  in  a  room  called  the  Tribunal.  The  infcriplion 
on  its  bafe  mentions  its  being  made  by  Cleomenes  an 
Athenian,  the  fon  of  Apollodorus.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
and  furrounded  by  other  mafterpieces  of  fculpture,  fome 
of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and 
other  Greek  maflers.  In  the  fame  room  are  many  va¬ 
luable  curiofities,  befides  a  collection  of  admirable  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  belt  matters.  There  are  various  oilier 
rooms,  whole  contents  are  indicated  by  the  names  they 
bear  ;  as,  the  Cabinet  of  Arts,  of  Aflronomy,  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiltory,  of  Medals,  of  Porcelain,  of  Antiquities ; 
the  Saloon  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  fo  called  from  a  fta- 
tue  which  divides  the  admiration  of  the  amateurs  with 
that  in  the  Borghefe  villa  at  Rome,  though  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  execution  is  difgraced  by  the  vileneCs  of 
the  fubjeft  ;  and  the  Gallery  of  Portraits,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  portraits  of  the  moft  eminent  painters  (all  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  themfelves)  who  have  flourilhed  in  Europe 
during  the  three  laft  centuries.  Our  limits  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  detail  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  curiofities 
and  buildings  of  Florence.  We  muft  not,  however, 
omit  mentioning  the  chapel  of  St  Lorenzo,  as  being 
perhaps  the  fineft  and  moft  expenfive  habitation  that 
ever  was  reared  for  the  dead  ;  it  is  incrufted  with  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  and  adorned  by  the  workmanlhip  of  the 
beft  modern  fculptors.  Mr  Addifon  remarked,  that 
this  chapel  advanced  fo  very  (lowly,  that  it  is  not  im- 
poflible  that  the  family  of  Medicis  may  be  extindl  be¬ 
fore  their  burial  place  is  finifhed.  This  has  aftually  ta¬ 
ken  place  :  the  Medici  family  is  extindl,  and  the  cha¬ 
pel  remains  (fill  unfini(hed. 

Florence  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  and  contains 
an  archbilhop’s  fee  and  an  univerfity.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  calculated  at  80,000.  They  boaft  of  the 
improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
by  means  of  their  Academia  della  Crufca  •,  and  feve- 
ral  other  academies  are  now  eftablilhed  at  Florence. 
Though  the  Florentines  affeft  great  (late,  yet  their  nobi¬ 
lity  and  gentry  drive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they 
fell  from  their  cellar  windows,  and  fometimes  they  even 
hang  out  a  broken  fla(k,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be  bought. 
They  deal,  befides  wine  and  fruits,  in  gold  and  filver 
ftufF.  The  Jews  are  not  held  in  that  degree  of  odium, 
or  fubjedfed  to  the  fame  humiliating  diftindlions  here, 
as  in  moft  other  cities  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
(ome  of  the  richeft  merchants  are  of  that  religion. 

As  to  the  manners  and  amuferaents  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  Dr  Moore  informs  us,  that  befides  the  con- 
verfaztonis,  which  they  have  here  as  in  other  towns  of 
Italy,  a  number  of  the  nobility  meet  every  day  at  a 
houfe  called  the  Cafino.  This  fociety  is  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  footing  with  the  clubs  in  London.  The 
members  are  tlefled  by  ballot.  They  meet  at  no  par¬ 
ticular  hour,  but  go  at  any  time  that  is  convenient. 


They  play  at  billiards,  cards,  and  other  games,  or  con-  Florence 
tinue  converfing  the  whole  evening,  as  they  think  pro-  || 
per.  They  are  ferved  with  tea,  coffee,  lemonade,  ices,  Floiida, 
or  what  other  refrefhments  they  choofe  ;  and  each  per- 
fon  pays  for  what  he  calls  for.  There  is  one  material 
difference  between  this  and  the  Englilh  clubs,  that  wo¬ 
men  as  well  as  men  are  members.  The  company  of 
both  fexes  behave  with  more  franknefs  and  familiarity 
to  ((rangers  as  well  as  to  each  other,  than  is  cuftomary 
in  public  affemblies  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  opera 
is  a  place  where  the  people  of  quality  pay  and  receive 
vifits,  and  converfe  as  freely  as  at  the  Cafino  above 
mentioned.  This  occafions  a  continual  paffing  and  re- 
pafling  to  and  from  the  boxes,  except  in  thofe  where 
there  is  a  party  of  cards  formed  ;  it  is  then  looked  on 
as  a  piece  of  ill  manners  to  difturb  the  players.  From 
this  it  may  be  gueffed,  that  here,  as  in  fome  other 
towns  in  Italy,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mufic  by 
the  company  in  the  boxes,  except  at  a  new  opera,  or 
during  fome  favourite  air.  But  the  dancers  command 
a  general  attention  :  as  foon  as  they  begin,  conven¬ 
tion  ceafes  ;  even  the  card-players  lay  down  their  cards, 
and  fix  their  eyes  on  the  ballette.  Yet  the  excellence 
of  Italian  dancing  feems  to  confift  in  feats  of  (Length, 
and  a  kind  of  jerking  agility,  more  than  in  graceful 
movement.  There  is  a  continual  conteft  among  the 
performers,  who  (hall  fpring  higheft.  You  fee  here 
none  of  the  fprightly  alluring  gaiety  of  the  French 
comic  dancers,  or  of  the  graceful. attitudes  and  fmooth 
flowing  motions  of  the  performers  in  the  ferious  opera 
at  Paris.  It  is  furprifing  that  a  people  of  fuch  tafte 
and  fenlibility  as  the  Italians,  (hould  prefer  a  parcel  of 
athletic  jumpers  to  elegant  dancers.  On  the  evenings 
on  which  there  is  no  opera,  it  is  ufual  for  the  genteel 
company  to  drive  to  a  public  walk  immediately  without 
the  city,  where  they  remain  till  it  begins  to  grow  du(k- 
ilh.”  E.  Long.  12.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  34.  . 

Florence,  an  ancient  piece  of  Englilh  gold  coin. 

Every  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold  was  to  be  coined 
into  5©  Florences,  to  be  current  at  fix  (hillings  each  ; 
all  which  made  in  tail  15  pounds;  or  into  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  half  Florences,  or  quarter  pieces,  by 
indenture  of  the  mint:  18  Edw.  III. 

FLORENTIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Etruria,  on  the  Arnus  ;  of  great  note  in  Sylla’s  wars. 

Now  called  Florenza  or  Firenza  by  the  Italians  ;  Flo¬ 
rence  in  Engli(h.  E.  Long.  11.  Lat.  43.  30. 

FLORENTINE  marble.  See  Citadinesca. 

FLORESCENTIA  (  from  Jlorefco ,  “  to  flourifh  or 
bloom”)  ;  the  aft  of  flowering,  which  Linnceus  and 
the  fexualifts  compare  to  the  afl  of  generation  in  ani¬ 
mals  ;  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  their  opinion  re- 
fembles  the  birth.  See  Flower. 

FLORID  style,  is  that  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

FLORIDA,  the  moft  loutberly  province  of  the 
Britifh  empire  in  America  before  the  laft  war,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  north  by 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the  eaft  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Georgia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Miflif- 
fippi.  It  was  firft  difcovered,  in  1497,  by  Sebaftian 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  then  in  the  Englifli  fervice  ;  whence 
a  right  to  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
England  ;  and  this  province,  as  well  as  Georgia,  was 
included  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Ca¬ 
rolina,. 
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^Florida,  rolina.  In  1 51 2,  however,  Florida  was  more  fully 
difcovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  able  Spanifh  naviga¬ 
tor,  but  who  undertook  his  voyage  from  the  molt  ab- 
furd  motives  that  can  be  well  imagined, — The  Indians 
of  the  Caribbee  ilknds  had  among  them  a  tradition, 
that  fomewhere  on  the  continent  there  was  a  fountain 
whofe  waters  had  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all 
old  men  who  tailed  them.  The  romantic  imaginations 
of  the  Spaniards  were  delighted  with  this  idea.  Many 
embarked  in  voyages  to  find  out  this  imaginary  foun¬ 
tain  who  were  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Their  lu- 
perftitious  countrymen  never  imagined  that  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  had  perilhed.  They  concluded  that  they  did  not 
return,  only  becaufe  they  had  drunk  of  the  immorta¬ 
lizing  liquor,  and  had  difcovered  a  fpot  fo  delightful, 
that  they  did  not  choofe  to  leave  it.  Ponce  de  Leon 
fet  out  with  this  extravagant  view  as  well  as  others,  and 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiltence  of  a  third  world,  the 
conqueft  of  which  was  to  immortalize  his  name.  In 
the  attempt  ta  difcover  this  country,  he  redifcovered 
Florida  ;  but  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
vifibly  more  advanced  in  years  than  when  he  fet  out. 
For  fome  time  this  country  was  negle&ed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  fome  Frenchmen  fettled  in  it :  But  the  new 
colony  being  neglefled  by  the  miniftry,  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  having  accuftomed  himfelf  to  think 
that  he  was  the  foie  proprietor  of  America,  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  deftroy  them.  His  orders  were  exe¬ 
cuted  with  barbarity.  The  French  intrenchments  were 
forced,  and  moll  of  the  people  killed.  The  prifoners 
were  hanged  on  trees  ;  with  this  infcription,  “  Not  as 
Frenchmen,  but  as  Heretics.” 

This  cruelty  was  loon  after  revenged  by  Dominic  de 
Gourgues,  a  Ikilful  and  intrepid  feaman  of  Gafcony, 
an  enemy  to  the  Spaniards,  and  paffionately  fond  of 
hazardous  expeditions  and  of  glory.  He  fold  his  eftate; 
built  fome  Ihips  ;  and  with  a  leledt  band  of  adventurers 
like  himfelf  embarked  for  Florida.  He  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  all  their  polls  with  incredible  valour 
and  activity  ;  defeated  them  in  every  rencounter  :  and 
by  way  of  retaliation,  hung  the  prifoners  on  trees, 
with  this  infcription,  “  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
Aflaffins.”  This  expedition  was  attended  with  no 
other  confequences  ;  Gourgues  blew  up  the  forts  he 
had  taken,  and  returned  home,  where  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him.  It  was  conquered  in  1539  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  bloodlhed  ;  as  the  natives  were  very  war¬ 
like  and  made  a  vigorous  refiftance.  The  fettlement, 
however,  was  not  fully  eflablilhed  till  the  year  1565  ; 
when  the  town  of  St  Auguftine,  the  capital  of  the 
colony  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  founded.  In  1586,  this  place  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  met  with  the  fame 
fate  in  1665,  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Captain 
Davis  and  a  body  of  bucaniers.  In  1702,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Colonel  More,  governor 
of  Carolina.  He  fit  out  with  500  Englilh  and  700 
Indians:  and  having  reached  St  Auguftine,  he  be- 
fieged  it  for  three  months;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  Spaniards  having  font  fome  Ihips  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  1740  another 
attempt  was  made  by  General  Oglethorpe  ;  but  he  be¬ 
ing  outwitted  by  the  Spanifh  governor,  was  forced  to 
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raife  the  fiege  with  lofs ;  and  Florida  continued  in  the  p|an-^a 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1763,  when  it  jj 

was  ceded  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain _ During  the  Florid. 

American  war,  which  terminated  in  1783,  it  was  again  v— " 

reduced  by  his  Catholic  majefty,  and  was  guaranteed 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  peace. 

FLORILEGIUM,  Florilege,  a  name  the  La¬ 
tins  have  given  to  what  the  Greeks  call  tivitKeyiet,  an¬ 
thology ;  viz.  a  colleHion  of  choice  pieces,  containing 
the  fineft  and  brighteft  things  in  their  kind. 

Florilege,  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
breviary,  in  the  Eaftern  church,  compiled  by  Arcadius, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  Greek  priefts  and  monks, 
who  cannot  carry  with  them,  in  their  travels  and  pil¬ 
grimages,  all  the  volumes  wherein  their  office  is  dif- 
perfed.  The  florilegium  contains  the  general  rubrics, 
pfalter,  canticles,  the  horologium,  and  the  office  of  the 
ferias,  &c. 

FLORIN,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  coin,  and  fome- 
times  for  a  money  of  account. 

Fforin,  as  a  coin,  is  of  different  values,  according 
to  the  different  metals  and  different  countries  where  it 
is  ftruck.  The  gold  florins  are  moft  of  them  of  a  very 
coarfe  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceeding  thirteen  or 
fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  feventeen  and  a 
half.  See  MONEY  Table. 

Florin,  as  a  money  of  account,  is  ufed  by  the  Italian, 

Dutch,  end  German  merchants  and  bankers,  but  admits 
of  divifions  in  different  places.  Ibid. 

FLORINIANI,  or  Floriani,  a  fed!  of  heretics, 
of  the  fecond  century,  denominated  from  its  author 
Florinus,  or  Florianus,  a  prieft  of  the  Roman  church, 
depofed  along  with  Blaftus  for  bis  errors.  Florinus 
had  been  a  difciple  of  St  Polycarp,  along  with  Irenaeus. 

He  made  God  the  author  of  evil  ;  or  rather  afferted, 
that  the  things  forbidden  by  Gcd  are  not  evil,  but  of 
his  own  appointing.  In  which  he  followed  the  errors 
of  Valentinus,  and  joined  himfelf  with  the  Carpoera- 
tians.  They  had  alfo  other  names  giveji  them.  Phi- 
laftrius  fays,  they  were  the  fame  with  the  Carpophorinns. 

He  adds  that  they  were  alfo  called  foldiers ,  rm/etes.  quia 
de  militciribus  fuerunt.  St  Irenaeus  calb  them  Gnojtics  ; 

St  Epiphanius  Phibioniles  ;  and  Theodoret,  Barboriics, 
on  account  of  the  impurities  of  their  lives.  Others 
call  them  Zacchcans  ;  others  Coddtans,  &c.  though  for 
what  particular  reafons,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  nor  per¬ 
haps  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire. 

FLORIS,  Francis,  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1520.  He  followed  the  pro- 
feffion  of  a  ftatuary  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
when  preferring  painting,  he  entered  the  fchool  of 
Lambert  Lombard,  whofe  manner  lie  imitated  very 
perfectly.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  completed 
his  ftudies  from  the  moft  eminent  mafters.  The  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  hiftorical  painting,  at  his  return 
procured  him  much  employment  ;  and  his  countrymen 
complimented  him  with  the  flattering  appellation  of 
the  Tlemifh  Raphael.  He  got  much  money,  and  might 
have  rendered  his  acquaintance  more  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  great,  had  he  not  debafed  himfelf  by 
frequent  drunkennefs.  He  died  in  1570,  aged  50. 

FLORIST,  a  perfon  curious  or  {killed  in  flowers  : 
their  kinds,  names,  cbaradters,  culture,  Stc.  It  is  alfo 
applied  to  an  author  who  writes  what  is  called  the 
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Florid  flora  of  any  particular  place,  that  is,  a  catalogue  of  the 
(|  plants  and  trees  which  are  found  fpontaneoufly  growing 
Flotfon.  there. 

FLORUS,  Lucius  Annjeus,  a  Latin  hiftorian,  of 
the  fame  family  with  Seneca  and  Lucan.  He  fiourifti- 
ed  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  and  wrote  an 
abridgement  of  the  Roman  hiftorv,  of  which  there  have 
been  many  editions.  It  is  compofed  in  a  florid  and  po¬ 
etical  ftvle  ;  and  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  many  of  the 
great  a61ions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful  and  correct 
recital  of  their  hiflory.  He  alfo  wrote  poetry,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  litis  againft  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  fatiri- 
cally  reproached  him  with  frequenting  taverns  and 
places  of  diflipation. 

FLORY,  FLOWERY,  or  Fleury ,  in  Heraldry ,  a 
crofs  that  has  flowers  at  the  end  circumflex  and  turn¬ 
ing  down  ;  different  from  the  potence ,  in  as  much  as 
the  latter  ftretches  out  more  like  that  which  is  called 
pa  tee. 

FLOS,  Flower.  See  Flower,  Botany  Index. 
Fcemineus  FLOS,  a  flower  which  is  furnifhed  with  the 
pointal  or  female  organ'  of  generation,  but  wants  the 
Itamina  or  male  organ.  Female  flowers  may  be  produ¬ 
ced  apart  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  root  or  on 
diftinifl  plants.  Birch  and  mulberry  are  examples  of 
the  firft  cafe,  willow  and  poplar  of  the  fecond. 

Mafculus  FLOS ,  a  male  flower.  By  this  name  Lin¬ 
naeus  and  the  fexualifts  diitingulfh  a  flower  which  con¬ 
tains  the  flamen,  reckoned  by  the  fexualifts  the  male 
organ  of  generation  ;  but  not  the  ftigma  or  female  or¬ 
gan.  All  the  plants  of  the  clafs  dioecia  of  Linnaeus 
have  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  roots;  thofe 
of  the  clafs  monoecia  bear  flowers  of  different  ftxes  on 
the  fame  root.  The  plants,  therefore,  of  the  former 
are  only  male  and  female  :  thofe  of  the  latter  are  an¬ 
drogynous  ;  that  is,  contain  a  mixture  of  both  male 
and  female  flowers. 

Flos,  in  Chemiflry ,  the  moft  fubtile  part  of  bodies, 
feparated  from  the  more  grofs  parts  by  fublimation  in  a 
dry  form. 

FLOTA,  or  Flotta,  fleet  ;  a  name  ^he  Spaniards 
give  particularly  to  the  (hips  which  they  fend  annually 
from  Cadiz  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  fetch  thence 
the  merchandifes  gathered  in  Mexico  for  Spain.  It 
confifts  of  the  captains,  admiral,  and  patach,  or  pin¬ 
nace,  which  go  on  the  king’s  account ;  and  about  16 
(hips,  from  400  to  1000  tons,  belonging  to  particular 
perfons.  They  fet  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month  of 
Auguft,  and  are  18  or  20  months  before  they  return. 
Thofe  fent  to  fetch  the  commodities  prepared  in  Peru 
are  called  gaheons. 

The  name  flotilla  is  given  to  a  number  of  (hips 
which  get  before  the  reft  in  their  return,  and  give  in¬ 
formation  of  the  departure  and  cargo  of  the  flota  and 
galleons. 

FLOTSON,  or  Flotsom,  goods  that  by  (hip- 
wreck  are  loft,  and  floating  upon  the  fea  ;  which, 
with  jetfon  and  lagan,  are.  generally  given  to  the  lord 
■admiral  :  but  this  is  the  cafe  only  where  the  owners 
of  fuch  goods  are  not  known.  And  here  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  jetfon  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  caft 
out  of  a  (hip  when  in  danger,  and  afterwards  is  beat 
on  the  (hore  by  the  water,  not withftanding  which  the 
(hip  perifties.  Lagan  is  where  heavy  goods  are  thrown 
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wreck  of  the  fhip,  and  link  to 


overboard,  before  the 
the  bottom  of  the  fea. 

FLOUNDER,  Fluke,  or  But.  See  Pleuronec- ^ 
tes.  Ichthyology  Index. 

Flounders  may  be  fifhed  for  all  day  long,  either  in  a 
fwift  ftream,  or  in  the  (till  deep  water  ;  but  beft  in  the 
ftream,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  : 
the  moft  proper  baits  are  all  forts  of  worms,  wafps,  and 
gentles. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat-corn,  finely  ground  and 
lifted.  See  Meal. 

The  grain  itfelf  is  not  only  fubjefl  to  be  eaten  by 
infefls  in  that  ftate  ;  but,  when  ground  into  flour,  it 
gives  birth  to  another  race  of  deftroyers,  who  eat  it 
unmercifully,  and  increafe.  fo  fall  in  it,  that  it  is  not 
long  before  they  wholly  deftroy  the  fubftance.  The 
fineft  flour  is  moft  liable  to  breed  thefe,  efpecially  when 
ftale  or  ill  prepared.  In  this  cafe,  if  it  be  examined 
in  a  good  light,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be  in  continual 
motion,  and  on  a  nicer  infpedion  there  will  be  found 
in  it  a  great  number  of  little  animals  of  the  colour  of 
the  flour,  and  very  nimble.  If  a  little  of  this  flour 
is  laid  on  the  plate  of  the  double  microfcope,  the  in¬ 
fers  are  very  diftinflly  feen  in  great  numbers,  very 
brilk  and  lively,  continually  crawling  over  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  backs,  and  playing  a  thoufand  antic  tricks  to¬ 
gether  ;  whether  in  diverfion,  or  in  fearch  of  food,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  determined.  Thefe  animals  are  of  an 
oblong  and  (lender  form ;  their  heads  are  furnifhed 
with  a  kind  of  trunk  or  hollow  tube,  by  means  of 
which  they  take  in  their  food,  and  their  body  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  rings.  They  do  vaft  mifchief  among 
magazines  of  flour  laid  up  for  armies  and  other  public 
ufes.  When  they  have  once  taken  poffefiion  of  a  par¬ 
cel  of  this  valuable  commodity,  it  is  impoffible  to  drive 
them  out  ;  and  they  increafe  fo  faft,  that  the  only  me¬ 
thod  of  preventing  the  total  lofs  of  the  parcel  is  to  make 
it  up  into  bread  as  foon  as  can  be  done.  The  way  to 
prevent  their  breeding  in  the  flour  is  to  preferve  it 
from  damp  :  nothing  gets  more  injury  by  being  put  up 
damp  than  flour  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequently 
put  up  fo.  It  Humid  be  always  carefully  and  thorough¬ 
ly  dried  before  it  is  put  up,  and  the  barrels  alfo  dried 
into  which  it  is  to  be  put  ;  then,  if  they  are  placed  in 
a  room  tolerably  warm  and  dry,  they  will  keep  it  well. 
Too  dry  a  place  never  does  flour  any  hurt,  though  one 
too  moift  almoft  always  fpoils  it. 

Flour,  when  carefully  analyfed,  is  found  to  be  com¬ 
pofed  of  three  very  different  fubftances.  The  firft  and 
moft  abundant  is  pure  flarch,  or  white  fecule,  infolu- 
ble  in  cold,  but  foluble  in  hot  water,  and  of  the  nature 
of  mucous  fubftances ;  which,  when  diffolved,  form 
water  glues.  The  fecond  is  the  gluten ,  moft  of  whofe 
properties  have  been  defcribed  under  the  article  Bread. 
The  third  is  of  a  mild  nature,  perfeiffly  foluble  in  cold 
water,  of  the  nature  of  faccliarine  extraclive  mucous 
matters.  It  is  fufceptible  of  the  fpirituous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  is  found  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  flour  of 
wheat.  See  Bread,  Gluten,  Starch,  and  Sugar, 
Chemistry  Index. 

FLOWER,  Flos,  among  botanifts  and  gardeners, 
the  moft  beautiful  part  of  trees  and  plants,  containing 
the  organs  or  parts  of  fructification.  See  Botany 
Index. 
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flowers.  Flowers,  defigned  for  medical  ufe,  fhould  be  pluck- 
Y~— '  ed  when  they  are  moderately  blown,  and  on  a  clear 
day  before  noon  :  for  conferves,  rofes  mud:  be  taken  in 
the  bud. 

Flowers,  in  antiquity.  We  find  flowers  in  great 
requeft  at  the  entertainments  of  the  ancients,  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  mafter  of  the  feaft,  and  brought  in  before 
the  fecond  eourfe  ;  or,  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  entertainment.  They  not  only  a- 
dorned  their  heads,  necks,  and  breads,  with  flowers, 
but  often  beflrewed  the  beds  whereon  they  lay,  and  all 
parts  of  the  room  with  them.  But  the  head  was  chiefly 
regarded.  See  Garland. 

Flowers  were  likewife  ufed  in  the  bedecking  of 
tombs.  See  Burial. 

Eternal  Flower.  See  Xeranthemum,' 
Everlnfling  FLOWER.  See GNAPHALIUM, 
FLOWER-Fence.  See  Poinciana, 

Sun  Flower.  See  Helianthus, 

Su/tanFLOWER.  See  Cyanus, 

Trumpet-F LOWER.  See  BlGNONIA, 

Wind-F. LOWER.  See  ANEMONE, 

FLOWER-de-lis,  or  Flower-de-luce,  in  Heraldry,  a 
bearing  reprefenting  the  lily  called  the  queen  of  flowers, 
and  the  true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  majefiy  -,  but  of  late 
it  is  become  more  common,  being  borne  in  fome  coats 
one,  in  others  three,  in  others  five,  and  in  fome  femee 
or  fpread  all  over  the  efcutcheon  in  great  numbers. 

The  arms  of  France  are,  three  flowers-de-lis  or,  in  a 
field  azure. 

FLOWER-de-Luce.  See  Iris,  Botany  Index. 
Flowers,  in  Heraldry.  They  are  much  ufed  in 
coats  of  arms  ;  and  in  general  fignify  hope,  or  denote 
human  frailty  and  momentary  prosperity. 

Flowers,  in  ChemiJIry.  By  this  name  are  gene¬ 
rally  underflood  bodies  reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  ei¬ 
ther  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  fome  operation  of  art-,  but 
the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  volatile  folid  fubflances, 
reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  or  into  a  kind  of  meal  by 
fublimation. — Some  flowers  are  nothing  elfe  than  the 
bodies  themfelves,  which  are  fublimed  entire,  without 
differing  any  alteration  or  decompofition  ;  and  other 
flowers  are  fome  of  the  conflituent  parts  of  the  body 
fubjefted  to  fublimation. 

Colours  of  FLOWERS.  See  the  article  COLOUR  ( of 
Plants .) 

Colours  extruded  from  FLOWERS.  See  COLOUR-Mah- 
ing. 

Preferving  of  FLOWERS.  The  method  of  preferving 
flowers  in  their  natural  beauty  through  the  whole  year 
has  been  much  fought  after  by  many  people.  Some 
have  attempted  it  by  gathering  them  when  dry  and  not 
too  much  opened,  and  burying  them  in  dry  fand  ;  but 
this,  though  it  preferves  their  figure  well,  takes  off 
from  the  livelinefs  of  their  colour.  Muntingius  pre¬ 
fers  the  following  method  to  all  others.  Gather  ro¬ 
fes,  or  other  flowers,  when  they  are  not  yet  thorough¬ 
ly  open,  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day ;  fill  the  veffel  up 
to  the  top  with  them  ;  and  when  full  fprinkle  them 
over  with  fome  good  French  wine,  with  a  little  fait  in 
it ;  then  fet  them  by  in  a  cellar,  tying  down  the  mouth 
of  the  pot.  After  this  they  may  be  taken  out  at  plea- 
lure  ;  and,  on  fetting  them  in  the  fun,  or  within 
reach  of  the  fire,  they  will  open  as  if  growing  natural- 
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ly  ;  and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  fmeli  alfo  will  be  Flowers, 
preferved.  > 

The  flowers  of  plants  are  by  much  the  mod  difficult 
parts  of  them  to  preferve  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  of  which  we  have  inflances  in  all  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  dried  plants,  or  horti flcci.  In  thefe  the  leaves, 
fialks,  roots,  and  feeds  of  the  plants,  appear  very  well 
preferved  ;  the  flrong  texture  of  thefe  parts  making 
them  always  retain  their  natural  form,  and  the  colours 
in  many  fpecies  naturally  remaining.  But  where  thefe 
fade,  the  plant  is  little  the  worfe  for  ufe  as  to  the  know¬ 
ing  the  fpecies  by  it.  But  it  is  very  much  otherwife  in 
regard  to  flowers  ;  thefe  are  naturally  by  much  the 
mod  beautiful  parts  of  the  plants  to  which  they  belong  j 
but  they  are  fo  much  injured  in  the  common  way  of 
drying,  that  they  not  only  lofe,  but  change  their  co¬ 
lours  one  into  another,  by  which  means  they  give  a 
handle  to  many  errors  ;  and  they  ufually  alfo  wither  up, 
fo  as  to  lofe  their  very  form  and  natural  fhape.  The 
primrofe  and  cowflip  kinds  are  very  eminent  indances 
of  the  change  of  colours  in  the  flowers  of  dried  fpeci- 
mens  ;  for  thofe  of  this  dais  of  plants  eafily  dry  in  their 
natural  Aiape ;  but  they  lofe  their  yellow,  and,  inflead 
of  it,  acquire  a  fine  green  colour,  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  leaves  in  their  mod  perfefl  date.  The  flowers 
of  all  the  violet  kind  lofe  their  beautiful  blue,  and  be¬ 
come  of  a  dead  white  :  fo  that  in  dried  fpecimens  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  blue-flowered  violet  and 
the  white-flowered  kinds. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  has  communicated  to  the  world 
a  method  of  drying  plants,  by  which  this  defeft  is 
propofed  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  remedied,  and  all 
flowers  preferved  in  their  natural  (hape,  and  many  in 
their  natural  colours. — For  this  purpofe  two  plates  of 
iron  are  to  be  prepared  of  the  fize  of  a  large  half  fheet 
of  paper,  or  larger,  for  particular  occafions  ;  thefe 
plates  mud  be  made  fo  thick  as  not  to  be  apt  to  bend  ; 
and  there  mud  be  a  hole  made  near  every  corner 
for  receiving  a  fcrew  to  faden  them  clofe  together. 

When  thefe  plates  are  prepared,  lay  in  readinefs  feve- 
ral  fheets  of  paper,  and  then  gather  the  plants  with 
their  flowers  when  they  are  quite  perfect.  Let  this  be 
always  done  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  ;  and  then  lay 
the  plant  and  its  flower  on  one  of  the  (beets  of  paper 
doubled  in  half,  fpreading  out  all  the  Laves  and  petals 
as  nicely  as  poflible.  If  the  flalk  is  thick,  it  mud  be 
pared  or  cut  in  half,  fo  that  it  may  lie  flat ;  and  if  it 
is  woody,  it  may  be  peeled,  and  only  the  bark  left. 

When  the  plant  is  thus  expanded,  lay  round  about  it 
fome  loofe  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flower,  which  may 
ferve  to  complete  any  part  that  is  deficient.  When  all 
is  thus  prepared,  lay  feveral  (beets  of  paper  over  the 
plant,  and  as  many  under  it;  then  put  the  whole  be¬ 
tween  the  iron  plates,  laying  the  papers  fmoothly  on 
one,  and  laying  the  other  evenly  over  them  ;  fcrew 
them  clofe,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  and  let  them  lie  there  two  hours.  After 
that,  make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis  and 
common  brandy  ;  (hake  thefe  well  together,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  preffure  of  the  plates, 
rub  them  lightly  over  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil  dipped 
in  this  liquor  ;  then  lay  them  upon  frefli  brown  paper, 
and  covering  them  with  fome  other  (heets,  prefs  them 
between  this  and  other  papers  with  a  handkerchief  till 
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Flowers,’  the  we t  of  thefe  liquors  is  dried  wholly  away. 

Flowering,  the  plant  is  thus  far  prepared,  take  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
v“— Y~-'  meg  of  gum  dragon;  put  this  into  a  pint  of  fair  water 
cold,  and  let  it  Hand  24  hours  ;  it  will  in  this  time 
be  wholly  diffolved  :  then  dip  a  fine  hair  pencil  in  this 
liquor,  and  with  it  daub  over  the  back  Tides  of  the 
leaves,  and  lay  them  carefully  down  on  half  a  Iheet  of 
white  paper  fairly  expanded,  and  prefs  them  down 
with  fome  more  papers  over  thefe.  When  the  gum- 
water  is  fixed,  let  the  preffer  and  papers  be  removed, 
and  the  whole  work  isfinifhed.  The  leaves  retain  their 
verdure  in  this  cafe,  and  the  flowers  ufually  keep 
their  natural  colours.  Some  care,  however,  muft  be 
taken,  that  the  heat  of  the  oven  be  not  too  great. 
When  the  flowers  are  thick  and  bulky,  fome  art  may 
be  ufed  to  pare  off  their  backs,  and  difpofe  the  pe¬ 
tals  in  a  due  order  •,  and  after  this,  if  any  of  them 
are  wanting,  their  places  may  be  fupplied  with  fome 
of  the  fupernumerary  ones  dried  on  purpofe  ;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  only  faded,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take 
them  away,  and  lay  down  others  in  their  Head  :  the 
leaves  may  be  alfo  difpofed  and  mended  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Another  method  of  preferving  both  flowers  and  fruit 
found  throughout  the  whole  year  is  alfo  given  by  the 
fame  author.  Take  faltpetre,  one  pound  ;  Armenian 
bole,  two  pounds  ;  clean  common  fand,  three  pounds  : 
mix  all  well  together.  Then  gather  fruit  of  any  kind 
that  is  not  fully  ripe,  with  the  llalk  to  each  ;  put  thefe 
in,  one  by  one,  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  laying 
them  in  good  order.  Tie  over  the  top  with  an  oil¬ 
cloth,  and  carry  them  into  a  dry  cellar,  and  fet  the 
whole  upon  a  bed  of  the  prepared  matter  of  four  inches 
thick  in  a  box.  Fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  box  with 
the  fame  preparation  ;  and  let  it  be  four  inches  thick 
all  over  the  top  of  the  glafs,  and  all  round  its  Tides. 
Flowers  are  to  be  preferved  in  the  fame  fort  of  glaffes, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  :  and  they  may  be  taken  up 
after  a  whole  year  as  plump  and  fair  as  when  they  were 
buried. 

Artificial  F LOWERS  of  the  Chinefe.  See  ToNG- 
TSAO. 

Flowers,  in  the  animal  economy,  denote  women’s 
monthly  purgations  or  menfes. — Nicod  derives  the 
word  in  this  fenfe,  from  fluere ,  q.  d.  fittors.  Others 
will  have  the  name  occafioned  hence,  that  women  do 
not  conceive  till  they  have  had  their  flowers  ;  fo  that 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  forerunners  of  their  fruit. 

Flowers,  in  Rhetoric,  are  figures  or  ornaments  of 
difcourfe,  bv  the  Latins  called  Jlofculi. 

FLOWERING  of  Bulbous  PLANTS.  Thefe  plants 
will  grow  and  flower  in  water  alone,  without  any  earth, 
and  make  a  very  elegant  appearance.  We  daily  fee 
this  praclifed  in  Angle  roots ;  but  there  is  a  method  of 
doing  it  with  feveral  roots  in  the  fame  veffel.  Take  a 
common  fmall  garden  pot ;  flop  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
with  a  cork,  and  lute  in  the  cork  with  putty  that 
no  water  can  get  through ;  then  fit  a  board  to  the  top 
of  the  pot,  and  bore  fix  or  feven  holes  in  it  at  equal 
diftances,  to  place  the  bulbs  in  ;  and  as  many  fmaller 
ones  nearer  them  to  receive  flicks,  which  will  ferve  to 
tie  up  the  flowers.  Then  fill  up  the  pot  with  water  to 
the  board  ;  and  place  tulips,  jonquils,  narciffufes,  and 
the  like  plants  in  the  root  upon  the  holes,  fo  that  the 
bottom  of  the  roots  may  touch  the  water ;  thus  will 
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they  all  flower  early  in  the  feafon,  and  be  much  more  Flowering, 
beautiful  than  any  pot  of  gathered  flowers,  and  will  — v 
laft  many  weeks  in  their  full  perfection.  After  the 
feafon  of  flowering  is  over,  the  roots  will  gradually 
(brink  through  the  holes  of  the  board,  and  get  loofe  in¬ 
to  the  water  :  but,  inftead  of  being  fpoiled  there,  they 
will  foon  increafe  in  fize  ;  fo  that  they  cannot  return 
through  the  holes,  and  will  produce  feveral  offsets.  It 
is  natural  to  try  from  this  the  confequence  of  keeping 
the  roots  under  water  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
blowing  ;  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  found  to 
fucceed  very  well,  and  flower  even  ftronger  and  more 
beautifully  than  when  in  the  ground.  They  may  thus, 
alfo,  with  proper  care  in  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
room,  be  kept  flowering  from  before  Chriftmas  till 
March  or  April.  It  is  not  eafy,  in  this  laft  manner, 
to  manage  the  keeping  the  boards  under  water,  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  better  to  procure  fome  (heet-lead  of 
about  four  pounds  to  the  foot,  and  cut  this  to  the  fize 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pot.  In  this  there  fhould  be  bored 
holes  for  the  bulbs,  and  other  holes  for  the  (licks  : 
and,  in  order  to  keep  the  flicks  quite  firm,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  have  another  plate  of  lead  (haped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  with  holes  in  it,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the 
upper  plate  made  for  the  (licks.  The  (licks  will  by 
this  means  be  always  kept  perftClly  fteady  ;  and  the 
roots,  being  kept  under  water  by  the  upper  plate  of 
lead,  will  flower  in  the  mod  vigorous  and  beautiful 
manner  imaginable.  Some  have  thought  of  adding 
to  the  virtues  of  the  water  by  putting  in  nitre  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  others  have  added  eaith  and  fand  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  it  has  always  been  found  to  fucceed  bet¬ 
ter  without  any  addition. 

It  may  be  more  agreeable  to  fome  to  cfe  glafs  jars 
in  this  laft  method  with  the  leads  inftead  of  earthen 
pots.  The  bulbs  fucceed  full  as  well  in  thefe  •,  and 
there  is  this  advantage,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  roots  is 
feen  all  the  while,  and  they  are  managed  better  as  to 
the  fupply  of  water. 

By  repeated  experiments  in  this  way  on  dried  bulbs, 
and  on  thofe  taken  frefh  out  of  the  ground,  the  former 
have  been  found  to  fucceed  the  bell.  For  thofe  taken 
frefh  out  of  the  ground  being  full  of  moifture,  w  ill  nht 
fo  foon,  upon  changing  their  element,  be  nourifhed 
fully  by  a  new  one  ;  and  the  fibres  which  they  had 
ftruck  in  the  ground,  always  rot  when  put  into  the 
water,  and  new  ones  muft  be  formed  in  their  places; 
fo  that  it  requires  more  time  for  them  to  come  to  flower¬ 
ing.  The  bulbs  themfelves  will  not  rot  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  but  they  will  never  be  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
were  put  into  the  water  dry,  which  gradually  fill 
themfelves  with  moifture  from  it,  and  regularly  plump 
up.  The  beft  method  of  managing  the  whole  procefs 
is  this  :  Place  the  bulbs  at  firlt  only  on  the  furface 
of  the  water;  for  thus  they  will  llrike  out  their 
fibres  moft  ftrongly.  When  they  have  flood  thus 
fix  weeks,  pour  in  the  water  fo  high  as  to  cover  them 
entirely,  and  keep  them  thus  till  they  have  done 
flowering. 

Sometimes  the  roots  will  become  mouldy  in  fever&l 
parts  while  they  (land  above  the  water,  and  the  clean¬ 
ing  them  of  it  is  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  it  will  eat  arid 
fpread  the  farther,  and  frequently  eat  through  two  or 
three  of  ihtir  coats.  In  this  cafe  they  muft  be  imme¬ 
diately  covered  with  water  ;  when  the  mould  will  be 
4  S  2  •  flopped, 
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Flowering,  flopped,  and  the  roots  become  found,  and  flower  as 
well  as  thofe  which  never  had  any  fuch  diflemper.  If 
the  roots  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  water  all  the  year, 
they  will  not  decay  :  but  will  flower  again  at  their 
proper  feafon,  and  that  as  vigoroufly  as  thofe  which 
have  been  taken  out  and  dried.  The  old  fibres  of 
thofe  roots  never  rot  till  they  are  ready  to  pufh  forth 
new  ones.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  many  other  plants,  grow  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  when  thus  in  water  than  when  in 
the  ground.  There  is  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  hyacinth 
called  Keyfer's  jewel ;  this  never,  or  very  rarely,  pro¬ 
duces  feed-veffels  in  the  common  way  of  flowering  in 
the  ground  ;  but  it  will  often  produce  fome  pods  when 
blown  in  water. 

Mr  Miller  has  intimated,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aCtions,  that  bulbs  fet  in  glaffes  grow  weaker,  and 
fliould  be  renewed  every  other  year  :  but  it  is  found, 
that,  when  managed  in  this  manner,  and  kept  under 
water,  at  the  time  of  taking  them  up,  they  are  as  large, 
and  fome  of  them  larger,  than  when  planted  ;  and  if 
thefe  be  dried  at  a  proper  feafon,  they  will  flower,  year 
after  year,  as  well  as  frefli  ones. 

Ranunculus  and  anemone  roots  have  been  found  to 
{hoot  up  their  flalks  very  well  irt  this  way  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  ufually  blalled,  which  feems  to  arife  from 
want  of  free  air.  Pinks  will  flower  very  well  in  this 
manner  •,  auriculas  alfo  may,  with  care,  be  brought  to 
flower,  but  not  ftrongly.  Rofes,  jeffamines,  and  honey- 
fuckles,  may  alfo  be  made  to  flower  this  way,  and  will 
thrive  and  fend  out  fuckers  ;  the  belt  pieces  to  plant, 
are  fuckers  cut  off-  about  three  inches  under  ground, 
without  any  fibres.  The  fucculent  plants  may  alfo  be 
raifed  this  way  j  for  infiance,  the  cpuntia  or  Indian 
fig.  If  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  this  plant  be  cut,  and 
laid  by  to  dry  for  a  month  till  it  is  an  abfolute  {kin, 
as  foon  as  it  is  put  in  this  manner  into  water,  it  be¬ 
gins  to  plump  up,  and  foon  fends  out  fibrous  roots, 
and  produces  new  leaves  as  quickly  as  it  would  do  in 
the  ground. 

This  is  the  more  fingular  in  thefe  fort  of  plants, 
becaufe  in  their  natural  ftate  in  the  ground,  they 
cannot  bear  much  water.  This  method  of  growing 
in  water  is  not  peculiar  to  the  bulbous-rooted  ones, 
but  others  may  even  be  raifed  from  feed  by  it.  A 
bean  or  pea,  fet  in  this  manner,  will  grow  up  to  its 
proper  ftandard,  and  will  flower  and  produce  pods 
which  will  ripen  their  feed.  The  fmaller  feeds  may  be 
alfo  raifed  in  this  manner,  by  the  help  of  wool  to  fup- 
port  them. 

No  vegetable  tranfplanted  out  of  the  earth  into  wa¬ 
ter  will  thrive  kindly  5  but  any  plant,  whether  raifed 
from  the  root  or  feed  in  water,  may  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  earth,  and  will  fucceed  very  well.  It  may  be  pof- 
fible,  therefore,  from  this  method  of  raifing  plants  in 
water,  to  come  at  a  better  way  than  Is  ufually  pradtif- 
ed  of  raifing  fome  roots  in  the  earth  which  are  fub- 
je£!  to  rot  there  ;  fuch  as  anemonies,  ranunculufes, 
and  hyacinth*.  A  bulb  dropped  by  chance  upon  the 
ground,  will  finke.out  Doth  ftronger  and  more  numer¬ 
ous  fibres  than  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  ufual 
way  in  the  ground.  On  this  principle,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  out  the  earth  of'  the  bed  where  the 
bulbs  are  to  Hand  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  to 
fuch  a  depth  as  they  are  to  be  placed  under  it  when 
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fet  for  flowering.  The  bulbs  are  then  to  be  fet  in  their  Flowering, 
places,  on  the  furface  of  this  low  ground  ;  and  to  — y— ' 
ftand  there  till  they  have  (hot  out  their  fibres  and  their 
head  :  then  the  earth  is  to  be  added  over  them  by  de- 
grees,  till  they  are  covered  as  high  above  the  head  as 
they  are  in  the  ufual  manner  of  planting  them  j  thus 
they  would  be  preferved  from  the  danger  of  rotting  ; 
and  their  fibres  would  be  much  ftronger,  and  confe- 
quently  they  would  draw  more  nourifhment,  and 
flower  better  than  in  the  common  way.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  planting  thefe  roots  renders  them  li¬ 
able  to  be  deftroyed  by  either  extreme  of  a  wet  or  a 
dry  feafon.  In  the  fir li  cafe,  they  immediately  rot  by 
the  abundance  of  moiflure  they  receive  ;  and,  in  the  fe- 
cond,  they  become  dry  as  a  flick  and  mouldy,  fo  that 
they  are  infallibly  rotted  by  the  firft  rain  that  falls  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  direftions  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  bulbs 
planted  in  water  are  thefe.  When  the  leaden  fall'e 
bottoms  are  fixed  down  tight  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  (which  is  only  de- 
figned  to  bold  the  flicks  fteady  which  are  to  fupport 
the  leaves  and  flalks),  then  lay  on  the  lead  upon  which 
the  bulbs  are  to  reft,  placing  the  notched  part  oppo- 
fite  to  that  in  the  falfe  bottom,  as  near  as  the  flicks, 
when  placed,  will  fuffer  it  j  then  place  the  bulbs  one 
in  each  hole,  and  fill  up  with  water  to  the  upper  lead. 

The  bottom  of  the  bulb  will  then  touch  the  water 
and  as  the  water  diminifhes  in  quantity,  keep  it  fup- 
plied  with  more  up  to  the  fame  height  for  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  ;  in  which  lime  the  bulbs  will  have  (hot 
ftrong  fibres.  Then  fill  up  the  water  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  furface  of  the  lead  ;  and  by  degrees,  as 
the  fibres  ftrengthen,  and  the  plume  llioots  from 
the  head,  keep  the  water  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
length  the  whole  bulb  is  covered.  The  water  is  to  be 
kept  at  this  ftandard  till  the  feafon  for  drying  them  re¬ 
turns. — At  the  time  of  planting  the  bulbs,  they  mull 
be  carefully  cleaned  from  any  foulneffes  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  fcraping  them  with  the  point  of  a  knife  till 
the  found  part  of  the  bulb  appears  ;  clear  them  like- 
wife  from  any  loofe  {kins,  and  even  take  off  their  brown 
{kin  till  they  appear  white  ;  oilier  wife  this  brown  {kin 
will  tinge  the  water,  and  the  growth  will  not  fucceed 
fo  well. 

The  notches  in  the  fide  of  each  lead  are  intended  to 
give  eafy  paffage  to  the  water,  that,  if  there  fhould  be 
any  foulnefs  or  fediment  in  it,  on  {baking  it  a  little  it 
may  all  run  through,  and  frefli  water  be  put  in  its 
place.  But  this  fluffing  the  water  need  not  be  done 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  winter,  as  there  may  be 
occafion  from  the  foulnefs  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  fides  of  the  veflel  fliould  be  cleaned  with  a  paint¬ 
er’s  brufh,  and  rinfed  out  again,  and  the  bulbs  tbem- 
felves  waftied,  by  pouring  water  on  them  at  a  little  di- 
ftance. 

At  any  time  when  the  outer  {kins  of  the  bulbs  dry, 
they  are  to  be  pet  led  off,  that  they  may  not  occafion 
foulnefs  in  the  water  ;  and  if  any  dull  or  foul  matter 
be  at  any  time  obferved  fwimming  on  the  furface,  the 
method  is  to  fill  up  the  pot  or  veflel  to  the  rim,  and 
let  it  run  over  :  this  will  carry  off  that  light  foulnefs, 
and  the  water  may  afterwards  be  poured  away  to  the 
proper  ftandard. 

Bulbs  of  equal  bignefs  fliould  be  planted  together  in 
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Flowering  the  fame  pot,  that  they  may  all  have  the  fame  benefit 
I)  of  the  water.  Narciffufes  and  hyacinths  do  well  toge- 
Fluid.  t}jer  .  as  aifo  tulips  and  jonquils,  and  crocufes  and  fnow- 
L  *  drops. 

FLUDD,  Robert,  a  philofopher  and  phyfician  of 
fome  celebrity  in  his  time,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fludd,  treafurer  of  war  to  Queen  Elizabeth  5  and  was 
born  at  Milgate  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1574.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  St  John’s  college,  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  fpent  fix  years  in  travelling  through  Europe. 
He  acquired  a  ftrong  attachment  to  the  Rofycrucian 
philofophy,  which  chiefly  confided  of  myfticifm  and 
jargon,  and  fuch  as  were  admitted  among  them  had 
certain  fecrets  analogous  to  thofe  of  free  mafonry.  On 
his  return  home,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  fettled 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians.  His  piety  was  of  an  enthufiafiic 
nature,  and  the  feeming  depth  of  his  knowledge  pro¬ 
cured  him  much  admiration,  and  gave  him  a  temporary 
fame.  It  is  faid  that  he  employed  a  kind  of  unintel¬ 
ligible  cant  when  fpeaking  to  his  patients,  which  fome- 
times  contributed  to  their  recovery,  as  it  operated  on 
their  faith.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  feCtary  in  philo¬ 
fophy,  and  not  as  a  phyfician.  He  blended  the  incom- 
prehenfible  reveries  of  the  Cabalifls  and  Paracelfians, 
forming  a  new  phyfical  fyftem  replete  with  myftery  and 
abfurdity.  He  believed  in  two  univtrfal  principles,  the 
northern  or  condenfing,  and  the  fouthern  or  rarefying 
power.  Innumerable  geniufes  he  conceived  to  prefide 
over  thefe,  and  committed  the  charge  of  difeafes  to  le¬ 
gions  of  fpirits  collected  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
In  his  eftimation,  a  harmony  fubfifted  between  the  ma- 
crocofra  and  the  microcofm,  or  the  world  of  nature 
and  of  man.  All  his  fancies  and  whims  it  is  impoflible 
to  enumerate,  yet  they  attracted  the  notice  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  that  age,  being  fupported  by  myfterious 
gravity  and  the  fliadow  of  erudition.  Even  Kepler 
himfelf  thought  his  extravagant  jargon  worthy  of  refu¬ 
tation,  and  Gaffendi  for  this  purpofe  wrote  his  Examen 
Phi/ofophiee  Fluildiunce.  One  of  Fludd’s  performances, 
entitled  Nexus  utriufque  Cof/ni,  is  illuftrated  by  fome 
prints  of  a  very  Angular  and  extraordinary  nature. 

FLUENT,  «r  Flowing  Quantity,  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  fluxions,  is  the  vatiable  quantity  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  increafing  and  decreafing  :  or  the  fluent 
of  a  given  fluxion,  is  that  quantity  whofe  fluxion 
being  taken,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  doCtrine, 
fhall  be  the  fame  with  the  given  fluxion.  See 
Fluxions. 

FLUID,  an  appellation  given  to  all  bodies  whofe 
particles  eafily  yield  to  the  leaft  partial  preffure,  or  force 
impreffed.  For  the 

Laws  and  Properties  of  FLUIDS,  fee  Hydrody¬ 
namics. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  animalcules  to  be  dif- 
Ctrned  in  different  fluids  by  the  microfcope.  Of  many 
remarkable  kinds  of  thefe,  a  defcription  is  given  under 
the  article  Animalcule.  All  of  thefe  little  creatures 
are  eafily  dtflroycd  by  feparating  them  from  their  na¬ 
tural  element.  Naturalifts  have  even  fallen  upon  fiiorter 
methods.  A  needle  point,  dipped  in  fpirit  of  vitrjol, 
and  then  immerfed  into  a  drop  of  pepper  water,  rea¬ 
dily  kills  all  the  animalcules  :  which,  though  before 
frifking  about  with  great  livelinefs  and  activity,  no 
fooner  come  within  the  influence  of  the  acid  particles, 


than  they  fpread  themfelves,  and  tumble  down  to  all 
appearance  dead.  The  like  may  be  done  by  a  folution  u— y— . 
of  fait  only  with  this  difference,  that,  by  the  latter 
application,  they  feem  to  grow  vertiginous,  turning 
round  and  round  till  they  fall  down.  Tinflure  of 
fait  of  tartar,  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  kills  them  ftill 
more  readily  j  yet  not  fo,  but  there  will  be  apparent 
marks  of  their  firft  being  fick  and  convulfed.  Inks  de- 
ftroy  them  as  faff  as  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  human  blood 
produces  the  fame  effeCt.  Urine,  lack,  and  fugar  all 
deltroy  them,  though  not  fo  faff  ■,  befides,  that  there  is 
fome  diverfity  in  their  figures  and  appearances,  as  they 
receive  their  deaths  from  this  poilon  or  that.  The 
point  of  a  pin  dipped  in  fpittle,  prefently  killed  all  the 
kinds  of  animalcules  in  puddle  water,  as  Mr  Harris 
fuppofes  it  will  other  animalcules  of  this  kind. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  microfcopic  obferva- 
tions,  know  very  well,  that  in  water,  in  which  the 
belt  glaffes  can  difcover  no  particle  of  animated  mat¬ 
ter,  after  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  or  a  fragment  of  a 
plant  of  almofi  any  kind,  lias  been  fome  time  in  it,  ani¬ 
mals  full  of  life  and  motion  are  produced  j  and  thofe 
in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  equal  the  fluid  itfelf  in  quanti¬ 
ty. — When  we  fee  a  numerous  brood  of  young  fifhes 
in  a  pond,  we  make  no  doubt  of  their  having  owed 
their  origin  to  the  fpawn,  that  is,  to  the  eggs  of  the 
parents  of  the  fame  fpecies.  What  are  we  then  to 
think  of  thefe  ?  If  we  will  confider  the  progrefs  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  infeCt  tribes  in  general,  and  eipecially  in 
fuch  of  them  as  are  moll  analogous  to  thefe,  we  fhall 
find  it  lefs  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  their  origin 
than  might  have  been  imagined. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  water  taken  from  any  ditch  in 
the  fiimmer  months,  is  found  to  be  full  of  little  worms, 
feeming  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  fize  to  differ  from 
the  ynicrofcopic  animalcules.  Nay,  water,  without 
thefe,  expofed  in  open  veffels  to  the  heat  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  will  be  always  found  to  abound  with  multitudes 
of  them,  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  lull  of  life  and 
motion.  Thefe  we  know,  by  their  future  changes, 
are  the  fly  worms  of  the  different  fpecies  of  gnats,  and 
multitudes  of  other  fly  fpecies  ■,  and  we  can  eafily  de¬ 
termine,  that  they  have  owed  their  origin  only  to  the 
eggs  of  the  parent  fly  there  depofited.  Nay,  a  clofer 
obfervation  will  at  any  time  give  ocular  proof  of  this  j 
as  the  flies  may  be  feen  laying  their  eggs  there,  and 
the  eggs  may  be  followed  through  all  their  changes  to 
the  fly  again.  Why  then  are  we  to  doubt  but  that  the 
air  abounds  with  other  flies  and  animalcules  as  minute 
as  the  worms  in  thofe  fluids  j  and  that  thefe  lafl  are  on¬ 
ly  the  fly  worms  of  the  former,  which  after  a  proper 
time  fpent  in  that  (late,  will  fuller  changes  like  thofe 
of  the  larger  kinds,  and  become  flies  like  thofe  to 
whofe  eggs  they  owed  their  origin  ?  Vid.  Reaumur , 

Hiji.  InfeEi.  vol.  iv.  p.  431. 

The.  differently  medicated  liquors  made  by  infufions 
of  different  plants,  afford  a  proper  matter  for  the 
worms  of  different  fpecies  of  thefe  fmall  flies  :  and  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  among  thefe  fome  are 
viviparous,  others  oviparous  ;  and  to  this  may  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  owing  the  different  time  taken  up  for 
the  production  of  tbtfe  infeCls  in  different  fluids. 

Thofe  which  are  a  proper  matter  for  the  worms  of  the 
viviparous  fly,  may  be  fooneff  found  full  of  them  ;  as, 
probably  the  liquor  is  no  fooner  in  a  ftate  to  afford 
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them  proper  nourithment,  than  their  parents  place 
them  there  :  whereas  thofe  produced  from  the.  eggs  of 
the  little  oviparous  flies,  mutt,  after  the  liquor  is  in  a 
proper  flate,  and  they  are  depofited  in  it  in  the  form  of 
eggs,  have  a  proper  time  to  be  hatched,  before  they 
can  appear  alive. 

It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  animals  we  find  in  thefe 
vegetable  infufions  were  brought  thither  from  elfe- 
where.  It  is  not  lefs  eafy  to  prove,  that  they  could 
not  be  in  the  matter  infufed  any  more  than  in  the 
water  in  which  it  is  infufed. 

Notwithftanding  the  fabulous  accounts  of  falaman- 
ders,  it  is  now  well  known,  that  no  animal,  large  or 
fmall,  can  bear  the  force  of  fire  for  any  confiderable 
time  •,  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  we  are  not  to  believe, 
that  any  infeft,  or  embryo  infedt,  in  any  flate,  can 
bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  many  minutes.  To 
proceed  to  inquiries  on  this  foundation  :  If  feveral 
tubes  be  filled  with  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vege¬ 
table  matter,  fuch  as  pepper,  oak  bark,  truffles,  &c. 
in  which,  after  a  time,  infedts  will  be  difcovered  by 
the  microfcope  5  and  other  like  tubes  be  filled  with 
Ample  water  boiled,  with  water  and  pepper  boiled  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  water  with  the  two  other  ingredients 
all  feparately  boiled  in  it  ;  when  all  thefe  liquors  come 
to  a  proper  time  for  the  obfervation  of  the  microfcope, 
all,  as  well  thofe  which  have  been  boiled  as  thofe 
which  have  not,  will  be  found  equally  to  abound  with 
infedts,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  in  infufions  of  the 
fame  kind,  whether  boiled  or  not  boiled.  Thofe  in  the 
infufions  which  had  fuftained  a  heat  capable  of  deftroy- 
ing  animal  life,  muft  therefore  not  have  fubfifted  either 
in  the  water  or  in  the  matters  put  into  it,  but  muft 
have  been  brought  thither  after  the  boiling  ;  and  it 
feems  by  no  way  fo  probable,  as  by  means  of  fome 
little  winged  inhabitants  of  the  airdepo 
or  worms  in  thefe  fluids. 

On  this  it  is  natural  to  alk,  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  while  we  fee  myriads  of  the  progeny  of  thefe 
winged  infedts  in  water,  we  never  fee  themfelves  ?  The 
anfwer  is  equally  eafy,  viz.  becaufe  we  can  always 
place  a  drop  of  this  water  immediately  before  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  microfcope,  and  keep  it  there  while  we  are 
at  leifure  to  examine  its  contents  5  but  that  is  not  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  air  inhabited  by  the  parent 
flies  of  thefe  worms,  which  is  an  immenfe  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  water  proper  for  nourithing  thefe 
worms  ;  and  confequently,  while  the  latter  are  clut¬ 
tered  together  in  heaps,  the  former  may  be  difperfed 
and  fcattered.  Nor  do  we  want  inftances  of  this,  even 
in  infedts  of  a  larger  kind.  In  many  of  our  gardens, 
we  frequently  find  veffels  of  water  filled  with  worms 
of  the  gnat  kind,  as  plentiful,  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  as  thofe  of  other  fluids  are  with  animalcules. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  water  in  thefe  veffels  contains 
many  hundreds  of  animals :  yet  we  fee  many  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  the  garden  not  affording  one  of  the 
parent  flies. 

But  neither  are  we  pofitively  to  declare  that  the  pa¬ 
rent  flies  of  thefe  animalcules  are  in  all  ftates  wholly 
invifible  to  us  ;  if  not  fingly  to  be  feen,  there  are  fome 
ftrong  reafons  to  imagine  that  they  may  in  great  cluf- 
ters.  Every  one  has  feen  in  a  clear  day,  when  look¬ 
ing  ftedfaftly  at  the  iky,  that  the  air  is  in  many  places 
difturbed  by  motions  and  convolutions  in  certain  fpots. 
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Thefe  cannot  be  the  effedts  of  imagination,  or  .of 
faults  in  our  eyes,  becaufe  they  appear  the  fame  to  all  ; 
and  if  we  confider  what  would  be  the  cafe  to  an  eye 
formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fee  nothing  fmaller  than 
an  ox,  on  viewing  the  air  with  a  marih  fully  peopled 
with  gnats,  we  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  clouds  of 
thefe  infedts,  though  to  us  diftindtly  enough  vifible, 
■would  appear  to  fuch  an  eye  merely  as  the  moving 
parcels  of  air  in  the  former  inftance  do  to  us :  and 
furely  it  is  thence  no  raih  conclufion  to  infer,  that  the 
cafe  may  be  the  fame,  and  that  myriads  of  flying  in¬ 
fedts,  too  fmall  to  be  fingly  the  objedts  of  our  view, 
yet  are  to  us  what  the  clouds  of  gnats  would  be  in  the 
former  cafe. 

Nervous  FLUID.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

Elajlic  Fluids.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

FLUIDITY,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defined  to 
be,  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  yield  to  any 
force  impreffed,  and  which  have  their  parts  very  eafily 
moved  amongr  one  another. 

To  this  definition  fome  have  added,  that  the  parts 
of  a  fluid  are  in  a  continual  motion.  This  opinion  is 
fupported  by  the  folution  of  falts,  and  the  formation  of 
tindlures.  If  a  fmall  bit  of  faffron  is  thrown  into  a 
phial  full  of  water,  a  yellow  tindlure  will  foon  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  water  to  a  confiderable  height  ; 
though  the  phial  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  ;  which 
indicates  a  motion  in  thofe  parts  of  the  fluid  which 
touch  the  faffron,  by  which  its  colouring  matter  is  car¬ 
ried  up. 

With  regard  to  water,  this  can  fcarce  be  denied  ; 
the  conftant  exhalations  from  its  furface  (how,  that 
there  muft  be  a  perpetual  motion  in  its  parts  from  the 
afeent  of  the  fleam  through  it.  In  mercury,  where  in- 
fenfible  evaporation  does  not  take  place,  it  might  be 
doubted  ;  and  accordingly  the  Newtonian  philofophers 
in  general  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  are  fome 
fubftances  effentially  fluid,  from  the  fpherical  figure  of 
their  conftituent  particles.  The  congelation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  however,  by  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  de- 
monftrates  that  fluidity  is  not  effentially  inherent  in 
mercury  more  than  in  other  bodies. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities  in  their  fubftance  is  evi¬ 
dent,  becaufe  they  may  be  made  to  diffolve  certain  bo¬ 
dies  without  fenfibly  increafing  their  bulk.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  water  will  diffolve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  j 
after  which  it  will  receive  a  little  fugar,  and  after  that 
a  little'  alum,  without  increafing  its  firft  dimenfions. 
Here  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  any  thing  elfe  than  that 
the  faline  particles  were  interpofed  between  thofe  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  as,  by  the  mixture  of  fait  and  water,  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cold  is  produced,  we  may  thence 
eafily  fee  why  the  fluid  receives  thefe  fubftances  with¬ 
out  any  increafe  of  bulk.  All  fubftances  are  expand¬ 
ed  by  heat,  and  reduced  into  lefs  dimenfions  by  cold  j 
therefore,  if  any  fubftance  is  added  to  a  fluid,  which 
tends  to  make  it  cold,  the  expanfion  by  the  bulk  of 
the  fubftance  added  will  not  be  fo  much  perceived  as 
if  this  effedt  had  not  happened  •,  and  if  the  quantity 
added  be  fmall,  the  fluid  will  contradt  as  much,  per¬ 
haps  more,  from  the  cold  produced  by  the  mixture,  than 
it  will  be  expanded  from  the  bulk  of  the  fait.  This 
alfo  may  let  us  know  with  what  thefe  interftices  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  the  fluid  were  filled  up  ;  namely, 
the  element  of  fire  or  heat.  The  faline  particles,  up¬ 
on 
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Fluidity,  on  their  folution  in  the  fluid,  have  occupied  thefe 
Fluke,  fpaces  ;  and  now  the  liquor  being  deprived  of  a  quan- 

’  tity  of  this  element  equal  in  bulk  to  the  fait  added, 

feels  fenfibly  colder. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  fcarce  any  body  to  be  found, 
but  what  may  become  folid  by  a  fufficient  degree  of 
cold,  and  none  but  what  a  certain  degree  of  heat  will 
render  fluid  ;  the  opinion  naturally  arifes,  that  fire  is 
the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all  bodies,  and  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  only  eflentially  fluid  fubftance  in  nature. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thofe  fubftances  which 
we  call  fluids  are  not  eflentially  fo,  but  only  aflume  that 
appearance  in  confequence  of  an  intimate  union  with 
the  element  of  fire  ;  juft  as  gums  aflume  a  fluid  appear¬ 
ance  on  being  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or  falts  in 
water. 

Upon  thefe^  principles  Dr  Black  mentions  fluidity 
as  an  effect  of  heat.  The  different  degrees  of  heat 
which  are  required  to  bring  different  bodies  into  a 
ftate  of  fluidity,  he  fuppofes  to  depend  on  fome  parti¬ 
culars  in  the  mixture  and  compofition  of  the  bodies 
themfelves  :  which  becomes  extremely  probable,  from 
confidering  that  we  change  the  natural  ftate  of  bodies 
in  this  refpeft,  by  certain  mixtures  \  thus,  if  two 
metals  are  compounded,  the  mixture  is  ufually  more  fu- 
flble  than  either  of  them  feparately.  See  Chemistry 
Index. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  water  becomes  warmer 
by  being  converted  into  ice  •,  which  may  feem  con- 
tradiftory  to  this  opinion.  To  this,  however,  the  doc¬ 
tor  replies,  that  fluidity  does  not  confift  in  the  degree 
of  fenfible  heat  contained  in  bodies,  which  will  affeft 
the  hand  or  a  thermometer  j  but  in  a  certain  quantity 
which  remains  in  a  latent  ftate.  This  opinion  he 
fupports  from  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  melt 
ice  ;  and  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  heat  requifite  to 
keep  water  in  a  fluid  ftate,  he  put  five  ounces  of  water 
into  a  Florence  flafk,  and  converted  it  into  ice  by 
means  of  a  freezing  mixture  put  round  the  flalk.  Into 
another  flalk  of  the  fame  kind  he  put  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  by 
mixing  it  with  fnow,  and  then  pouring  it  off.  In  this 
he  placed  a  very  delicate  thermometer  ;  and  found  that 
it  acquired  heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
it  was  placed  :  feven  degrees  of  heat  were  gained 
the  firft  half  hour.  The  ice  being  expofed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  namely,  the  air  of  a  large  room 
without  fire,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  received  heat 
from  the  air  as  faft  as  the  water  which  was  not  frozen  ; 
but,  to  prevent  all  poflibility  of  deception,  he  put  his 
hand  under  the  flalk  containing  the  ice,  and  found  a 
ftream  of  cold  air  very  fenfibly  defcending  from  it, 
even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  flalk  ;  which 
undeniably  proved,  that  the  ice  was  all  that  time  ab- 
forbing  heat  from  the  air.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  not 
till  11  hours  that  the  ice  was  half  melted,  though  in 
that  time  it  had  abforbed  fo  much  heat  as  ought  to 
have  raifed  the  thermometer  to  140°  ;  and  even  after 
it  was  melted,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found 
fcarce  above  the  freezing  point  :  fo  that  as  the  heat 
which  entered  could  not  be  found  in  the  melted  ice, 
he  concluded  that  it  remained  concealed  in  the  water, 
as  an  effential  ingredient  of  its  compofition. 

FLUKE, or  Flounder.  See  Pi.euronectes,  Ich¬ 
thyology  Index. 


Fluke  Worm.  See  Fasciola,  Helminthology  Fluke 
Index.  worm 

FLUKE  of  an  Anchor ,  that  part  of  it  which  fattens  ^ 
in  the  ground.  See  Anchor.  . 

FLUMMERY,  a  wholefome  fort  of  jelly  made  of 
oatmeal. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows.  Put  three 
large  handfuls  of  finely  ground  oatmeal  to  fteep,  for 
24  hours,  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water  :  then  pour  off 
the  clear  water,  and  put  two  quarts  of  frelh  water  to 
it ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  hair  fieve,  putting  in  two 
fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,  and  a  fpoonful  of  fu- 
gar  :  boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  hafty  pudding,  flir¬ 
ting  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling,  that  it  may  be 
very  fmooth. 

FLUOR,  in  Phy flics ,  a  fluid  ;  or,  more  proper¬ 
ly,  the  ftate  of  a  body  that  was  before  hard  or  folid, 
but  is  now  reduced  by  fufion  or  fire  into  a  ftate  of 
fluidity.. 

Fluor  Acid.  See  Fluoric  Acid,  Chemistry  Index. 

FLUOR  Albus ,  a  flux  incident  to  women,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  whites.  See  Medicine  Index . 

FLUOR  Spar,  or  Blue  John,  called  alfo  fluxing  fpars, 
vitrefcent  or  glafs  fpars,  are  minerals  compofed  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth  united  with  fluoric  acid.  See  Mineralo¬ 
gy  Index. 

FLUSHING,  a  handfome,  ftrong,  and  confiderable 
town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  in  the 
iftand  of  Walcheren,  with  a  very  good  harbour,  and  a 
great  foreign  trade.  It  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and 
as  a  fecuritv  for  the  money  fhe  advanced.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  places  where  Charles  V.  advifed 
Philip  II.  to  preferve  with  care.  E.  Long.  3.  32. 

N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

FLUTE,  an  inftrument  of  mufic,  the  fimpleft  of  all 
thofe  of  the  wind  kind.  It  is  played  on  by  blowing  it 
with  the  mouth  ;  and  the  tones  or  notes  are  changed  by 
flopping  and  opening  the  holes  difpofed  for  that  purpofe 
along  its  fide. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  inftrument.  It  was  at  firft  call¬ 
ed  the  flute  a  bee ,  from  bee  an  old  Gauliih  word  figni- 
fying  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  fowl,  but  more  efpecially 
of  a  cock  ;  the  term  flute  a  bee  muft  therefore  fignify 
the  heated  flute  ;  which  appears  very  proper,  on  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  traverfe  or  German  flute.  The  word 
flute  is  derived  from  fluta ,  the  Latin  for  a  lamprey  or 
fmall  eel  taken  in  the  Sicilian  feas,  having  feven  holes 
immediately  below  the  gills  on  each  fide,  the  precife 
number  of  thofe  in  the  front  of  the  flute. 

By  Merfennus  this  inftrument  is  called  the flflula  dul- 
cis  feu  Ang/ica ;  the  loweft  note,  according  to  him, 
for  the  treble  flute,  is  C  fa  ut,  and  the  compafs  of  the 
inftrument  15  notes.  There  is,  however,  a  flute  known 
by  the  name  of  the  concert  flute ,  the  loweft  note  of 
w'hich  is  F.  Indeed,  ever  fince  the  introduction  of  the 
flute  into  concerts,  the  loweft  note  of  the  inftrument, 
of  what  fize  foever  it  is,  has  been  called  F  ;  when  in 
truth  its  pitch  is  determinable  only  by  its  corre- 
fpondence  in  refpeCt  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  with  one 
or  other  of  the  chords  in  the  feala  maxima  or  great 
fyftern. 

Befides  the  true  concert  flute,  others  of  a  lefs  fize 
were  foon  introduced  into  concerts  of  violins  j  in  which 
cafe  the  method  was  to  write  the  flute  part  in  a  key 

correfpondent 


Flute. 
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correfpondent  to  its  pitch.  This  practice  was  introdu¬ 
ced  in  17x0  by  one  Woodcock,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  this  inftrument,  and  William  Babell  organift  of  the 
church  of  All-hallows,  Bread  Street,  London.  They 
failed,  however,  in  procuring  for  the  flute  a  reception 
into  concerts  of  various  inftruments  ;  for  which  reafon 
one  Thomas  Stanefloy,  a  very  curious  maker  of  flutes 
and  other  inftruments  of  the  like  kind,  about  the  year 
J732,  adverting  to  the  fcale  of  Merlennus,  in  which 
the  lowed  note  was  C,  invented  what  he  called  the  new 
fyjlem ;  in  which,  by  making  the  flute  of  fuch  a  fize 
as  to  be  a  fifth  above  concert  pitch,  the  lowed  note  be¬ 
came  C  fo! fa  ut.  Bv  this  contrivance  the  neceflity  of 
tranfpofing  the  flute  part  was  taken  away  ;  for  a  flute 
of  this  fize,  adjutted  to  the  fyftem  above  mentioned, 
became  an  odtave  to  the  violin.  To  further  this  in¬ 
vention  of  Stanefby’s,  one  Lewis  Merci,  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  flute,  publifhed  about  the  year  1735, 
fix  folos  for  this  inftrument,  three  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  accommodated  to  Mr  Standby’s  new  fyftem  ;  but 
the  German  flute  was  now  become  a  favourite  inftru¬ 
ment,  and  Stanefty’s  ingenuity  failed  of  its  effeft.— 
One  great  objection  indeed  lies  againft  this  inftrument, 
which,  however,  equally  affe6ls  all  perforated  pipes  j 
namely,  that  they  are  never  perfe&ly  in  tune,  or  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  play  all  their  notes  with  equal  exaft- 
nefs.  The  utmoft  that  the  makers  of  them  can  do  is 
to  tune  them  to  fome  one  key  ;  as  the  hautboy  to  C, 
the  German  flute  to  D,  and  the  Englifti  flute  to  F  •,  and 
to  effeft  this  truly,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty. 
The  Englifti  flutes  made  by  the  younger  Stanefby  came 
the  neareft  of  any  to  perfection  5  but  thofe  of  Breffan, 
though  excellent  in  their  tone,  are  all  too  flat  in  the 
upper  oftave.  For  thefe  reafons  fome  are  induced  to 
.  think,  that  the  utmoft  degree  of  proficiency  on  any 
of  thofe  inftruments  is  not  worth  the  labour  of  attain¬ 
ing  lU 

German  FLUTE,  is  an  inftrument  entirely  different 
from  the  common  flute.  It  is  not,  like  that,  put  into 
the  mouth  to  be  played  ;  but  the  end  is  ftopt  with  a 
tompion  or  plug,  and  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to  a 
hole  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  di- 
ftant  from  the  end.  This  inftrument  is  ufually  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  rather  bigger  at  the  upper  end 
than  the  lower  ;  and  perforated  with  holes,  befides  that 
for  the  mouth,  the  lowed  of  which  is  flopped  and  open¬ 
ed  by  the  little  finger’s  preffing  on  a  brafs  or  fome- 
times  a  filver  key,  like  thofe  in  hautboys,  baffoons,  &c. 

Its  found  is  exceeding  fweet  and  agreeable  ;  and  ferves 
as  a  treble  in  a  concert. 

Flute,  or  Fluyt,  is  a  kind  of  long  veffel,  with 
flat  ribs  or  floor  timbers,  round  behind,  and  fwell- 
ed  in  the  middle  ;  ferving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of 
provi lions  in  fleets  or  fquadrons  of  (hips  ;  though  it  is 
often  ufed  in  merchandife.  The  word  flute ,  taken  for 
a  fort  of  boat  or  veffel,  is  derived,  according  to  Borel, 
from  the  ancient  flotte,  a  little  boat.  In  the  verbal 
procefs  of  the  miracles  of  St  Catharine  of  Sweden,  in 
the  1  2th  century,  we  read  TJnus  equum  fuutn  una  cum 
mercibus  nwgni  ponderis  introduxit  fuper  inflrumentum  de 
/ignis  fabricatum,  vu/gariler  diBumfluta.  Upon  which 
the  Bollandifts  obferve,  that  in  fome  copies  it  is  read 
flotta,  an  inftrument  called  by  the  Lattins  ratis  ;  and 
that  the  word  flutta  or  flotta  arofe  from  flotten  or  vlotten , 

“  to  float.” 
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Flutes,  or  Flutings,  in  ArchiteBure ,  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  channels  or  cavities  cut  along  the  ffiaft  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  or  pilafter.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  *■ 
introduced  in  imitation  of  the  plaits  of  women’s  robes  ; 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  Latins  flriges  and  ruga. 
The  French  call  them  cannelures ,  as  being  excavations  ; 
and  we,  flutes  or  flutings ,  as  bearing  fome  refemblance 
to  the  mufical  inftrument  fo  called.  They  are  chiefly 
affefted  in  the  Ionic  order  in  which  they  had  their 
firft  rife  ;  though  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  all  the  richer 
orders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  ;  but  rarely 
in  the  Doric,  and  fcarce  ever  in  the  Tufcan. 

FLUX,  in  Medicine,  an  extraordinary  iffue  or  evacu¬ 
ation  of  fome  humour.  Fluxes  are  various,  and  vari- 
oufly  denominated,  according  to  their  feats  or  the  hu¬ 
mours  thus  voided  ;  as  a  flux  of  the  belly,  uterine  flux, 
hepatic  flux,  falival  flux,  &c.  The  flux  of  the  belly  is 
of  four  kinds,  which  have  each  their  i-efpedlive  deno¬ 
minations,  viz.  the  lientery ,  or  fluxus  lientericus  ;  the  cce- 
liac ,  or  fluxus  chylofus  ;  the  diarrhoea  ;  and  the  dyfenle- 
ry,  or  bloody  flux.  See  MEDICINE  Index. 

Flux,  in  Hydrography ,  a  regular  periodical  motion 
of  the  fea,  happening  twice  in  24  hours ;  wherein  the 
water  is  raifed  and  driven  violently  againft  the  ffiores. 
The  flux  or  flow  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide; 
the  other,  whereby  the  water  finks  and  retires,  is  called 
the  reflux  or  ebb.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  reft  or  cef- 
fation  of  about  half  an  hour  between  the  flux  and  re¬ 
flux  ;  during  which  time  the  water  is  at  its  greateft 
height,  called  high  water.  T  lie  flux  is  made  by  the 
motion  of  the  water  of  the  fea  from  the  equator  to¬ 
wards  the  poles;  which,  in  its  progrefs,  ftriking  againft: 
the  coafts  in  its  way,  and  meeting  with  oppofition  from 
them,  f tv  ells,  and  where  it  can  find  paffage,  as  in  flats, 
rivers,  &c.  rifes  up  and  runs  into  the  land.  This  mo¬ 
tion  follows,  in  fome  meafure,  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ; 
as  it  lofes  or  comes  later  every  day  by  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  or  more  prcciftly  by  48  minutes  ; 
and  by  fo  much  is  the  motion  of  the  moon  flower  than 
that  of  the  fun.  It  is  always  highelt  and  greatefi  in 
full  moons,  particularly  thofe  of  the  equinoxes.  In 
fome  parts,  as  at  Mount  St  Michael,  it  rifes  80  or  90 
feet,  though  in  the  open  fea  it  never  rifes  above  a  foot 
or  two  ;  and  in  fome  places,  as  about  the  Morea,  there 
is  no  flux  at  all.  It  runs  up  fome  rivers  above  1 20 
miles.  Up  the  river  Thames  it  only  goes  80,  viz.  near 
to  Kingfton  in  Surry.  Above  London  bridge  the  wa¬ 
ter  flows  four  hours  and  ebbs  eight ;  and  below  the 
bridge,  flows  five  hours  and  ebbs  feven. 

Flux,  in  Metallurgy ,  is  fometimes  ufed  fynony- 
moufly  with  fuflon.  For  inftance,  an  ore,  or  other 
matter,  is  faid  to  be  a  liquid  flux,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  fufed. 

But  the  word  flux  is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  faline  matters,  which  facilitate  the  fufion  of  ores, 
and  other  matters  which  are  difficultly  fufible  in  ef- 
lays  and  reductions  of  ores  ;  fuch  are  alkalies,  nitre, 


borax,  tartar,  and  common  fait.  But  the  word 
flux  is  more  particularly  applied  to  mixtures  of  different 
proportions  of  only  nitre  and  tartar  ;  and  thefe  fluxes 
are  called  by  particular  names,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  thefe  ingredients,  as  in  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles. 

White  FLUX,  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
of  tartar  detonated  together,  by  which  they  are  alka¬ 
lized. 
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lized.  The  refiduurn  of  this  detonation  is  an  alkali 
'  corapofed  of  the  alkalies  of  the  nitre  and  of  the  tartar, 
both  which  are  abfolutely  of  the  fame  nature.  As  the 
proportion  of  nitre  in  this  mixture  is  more  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  confume  entirely  all  the  inflammable  matter 
of  the  tartar,  the  alkali  remaining  after  the  detonation 
is  perfectly  white,  and  is  therefore  called  white  flux  ; 
and  as  this  alkali  is  made  very  quickly,  it  is  alfo  called 
extemporaneous  alkali .  When  a  fmall  quantity  only  of 
white  flux  is  made,  as  a  few  ounces  for  inftance,  fome 
nitre  alwavs  remains  undecompofed,  and  a  little  of  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  tartar,  which  gives  a  red 
or  even  a  black  colour  to  fome  part  of  the  flux  ;  but 
this  does  not  happen  when  a  large  quantity  of  white 
flux  is  made  ;  becaufe  then  the  heat  is  much  greater. 
This  fmall  quantity  of  undecompofed  nitre  and  tartar 
which  remains  in  white  flux  is  not  hurtful  in  molt  of 
the  metallic  fufions  in  which  this  flux  is  employed  :  but 
if  the  flux  be  required  perfectly  pure,  it  might  eafily 
be  difengaged  from  thofe  extraneous  matters  by  a  long 
and  flrong  calcination,  without  fufion. 

Crude  FLUX .  By  crude  flux  is  meant  the  mixture  of 
nitre  and  tartar  in  any  proportions,  without  detonation. 
Thus  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  falts  ufed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  white  flux,  or  the  mixture  of 


one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar  for  the  pre-  Flux, 

paration  of  the  black  flux,  are  each  of  them  a  crude — v— 
flux  before  detonation.  It  has  alfo  been  called  white 
flux,  from  its  colour  j  but  this  might  occafion  it  to 
be  confounded  with  the  white  flux  above  defcribed.  The 
name,  therefore,  of  crude  flux  is  more  convenient. 

Crude  flux  is  detonated  and  alkalized  during  the 
reductions  and  fufions  in  which  it  is  employed  ;  and  is 
then  changed  into  white  or  black  flux,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  which  it  is  compofed.  This  de¬ 
tonation  produces  good  effefts  in  thefe  fufions  and  re¬ 
ductions,  if  the  fwelling  and  extravafation  of  the  de¬ 
tonating  matters  be  guarded  againft.  Accordingly, 
crude  flux  may  be  employed  fuccefsfully  in  many  ope¬ 
rations  ;  as,  for  inftance,  in  the  ordinary  operation  for 
procuring  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

Black  Flux.  Black  flux  is  produced  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one  part  of  nitre  deto¬ 
nated  together.  As  the  quantity  of  nitre  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  this  flux  is  not  fufficient  to  con- 
fume  all  the  inflammable  matters  of  the  tartar,  the  al¬ 
kali  which  remains  after  the  detonation  contains  much 
black  matter,  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  is  therefore 
called  black  flux. 


FLUXIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

introduc-  r  I  'HE  branch  of  mathematical  analyfis  which  is  called 
tion.  1  jn  this  country  the  Method  of  Fluxions ,  but  on  the 
continent  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculi ,  was  in¬ 
vented  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  and  Mr  Leibnitz,  two  of  the  greateft  philofo- 
phers  of  that  age,  have  both  claimed  the  difcovery. 

It  will  appear  very  poflible  that  two  fuch  men  Ihould 
both  fall  upon  this  method  of  calculation  nearly  about 
the  Gjme  time,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century  its  principles  were  gradually 
coming  into  view,  in  confequence  of  the  united  labours 
and  difcoveries  of  a  number  of  mathematicians,  fuch  as 
Napier,  Cavallerius,  Roberval,  Fermat,  Barrow,  Wallis, 
and  others.  And  confidering  the  number  of  men  of 
the  firft  abilities  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  the  flux- 
ional  or  differential  calculus,  would  very  foon  have 
been  found  according  to  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  human 
knowledge,  even  although  a  Newton,  ora  Leibnitz,  had 
not  by  the  force  of  fuperior  genius  anticipated  perhaps 
by  a  few  years  that  event.  The  firft  intimation  that 
was  given  of  the  difcovery  of  the  calculus  wa  in  the 
year  1669,  when,  through  the  intervention  of  Dr  Bar- 
row,  a  corn  fpondi  nee  was  begun  between  Sir  Iiaac 
Newton  (then  Mr  Nev’ton),  and  Air  Collins,  one  of  the 
fecretarie*  to  the  Royal  Society.  Dr  Barrow  commu¬ 
nicated  to  ihe  latter  a  paper  by  Newton .  which  had  for 
its  title,  De  analusi  per  erqualiones  numero  termmorum 
inflnitas.  In  this  paper,  betides  (hewing  how  torefolve 
eq -ations  by  approxim  ition,  Newton  teachr-  how  to 
fquare  curves,  not  only  when  the  exprtflion  for  the  or¬ 
dinate  in  terms  of  the  abfeiffa  is  a  rational  quantity, 
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but  alfo  when  it  involves  radical  quantities,  by  firft  re-  Int™^ 
folving  thefe  into  an  infinite  feries  of  rational  terms  by  . 
means  of  the  binomial  theorem,  a  thing  which  had 
never  before  been  done.  Newton  in  this  paper  gives 
fome  rather  obfeure  indications  of  the  nature  of  his  cal¬ 
culus,  which  however  ferve  to  (hew,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  lie  was  then  in  poffeflion  of  it  •,  and  indeed  there 
is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  he  knew  it  as  early  as 
the  year  1665,  or  even  fooner. 

Thefe  analytical  difcoveries  of  Newton  were  immedi¬ 
ately  circulated  among  mathematicians  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  by  Dr  Barrow,  and  by  Collins 
and  Oldenburg,  the  two  fecretaries  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1672,  Newton  communi¬ 
cated  to  Collins ,  by  letter,  a  method  of  drawing  tan¬ 
gents  to  curve  lines,  illult rated  by  an  example,  from 
which  it  again  plainly  appears,  that  he  now  puffeffed  his 
method  of  fluxions. 

I n  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  Leibnitz  came 
to  London,  and  communicated  to  feveral  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  fome  refearches  relating  to  the  theory  of 
differences.  It  was  however  (hewn  to  him,  that  this 
f.  bjeft  had  been  previoufly  treated  by  Mouton,  an  aftro- 
nnnier  of  Lyons  ;  upon  this  Leibnitz  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dodliine  of  feries,  which  was  now  confider- 
ably  advanced,  in  confequence  of  the  difcoveries  of  the 
Englifti  mathematicians. 

The  firft  din  £1  communication  that  paffed  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  wa-  by  a  letter,  which  the  former 
aadreffed  to  Otdinburg,  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1676.  In  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  which  wa-  in¬ 
tended  to  be  (hewn  to  Leibnitz,  Newton  fpeaks  of  him 
with  much  rcfpefl.  The  letter  itfelf  chiefly  refers  to 
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.  the  theory  of  infinite  ft ries,  In  a  fecond  letter,  written 
alio  with  a  view  to  its  being  communicated  to  Leibnitz, 
*  Newton,  after  bellowing  deferved  commendation  on  him, 
proceeds  to  explain  the  Heps  by. which  he  was  led  to  the 
difcovery  of  the  binomial  theorem.  He  afterwards, 
among  other  things,  delivers  feveral  theorems  which 
have  the  method  of  fluxions  for  their  balls;  but  he  does 
not  give  their  demonflrations,  and  only  obferves,  that 
they  depend  on  the  folution  of  a  general  problem,  the 
enunciation  of  which  he  conceals  under  an  anagram 
of  tranfpofed  letters,  but  the  meaning  of  it  is  this  : 
An  equation  being  given  containing  any  number  of  flow- 
ing  quantities ,  to  find  their  fluxions  ^  and  the  contrary. 
This  letter  affords  another  proof  that  Newton  was  now 
In  full  poffeffion  of  his  calculus. 

In  the  end  of  June  1677,  Leibnitz  fent  to  Oldenburg, 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  communicated  to  Newton,  a 
letter  containing  the  firfl  effays  of  his  Differential 
Calculus.  The  death  of  Oldenburg,  which  happened 
fuon  after,  put  an  end  to  the  correfpondence,  and  in 
the  year  1684,  Leibnitz  publifhed  his  method  in  the 
Leipfic  ABs  for  the  month  of  Odlober  1684.  The  title 
of  the  memoir  which  contained  it  was,  Nova  methodus 
pro  maximis  et  minimis,  itemque  langenlibus,  quce  nec 
fraBas ,  nec  irrationales  quantitates  moratur,  et  flngulare 
pro  ilhs  calculi  genus.  Thus,  in  whatever  way  Leibnitz 
came  by  his  calculus,  whether  he  difcovered  it  folely 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  or  founded  it  on  the 
method  of  fluxions,  previoully  invented  by  Newton,  both 
of  which  hypothefes  are  poffible,  his  method  was  cer¬ 
tainly  publifhed  before  Newton's,  which,  except  what 
iranfpired  in  confequence  of  the  circulation  of  his 
letters  and  manufcripts,  became  only  known  to  the 
world  in  general  for  the  firlt  time,  by  the  publication 
of  the  Principia  in  the  end  of  the  year  1686. 

It  feems  at  firlt  to  have  been  allowed,  that  Leibnitz 
bad  invented  his  calculus,  without  having  any  previous 
knowledge  of  wbat  had  been  done  by  Newton ;  for  in 
the  firlt  edition  of  the  Principia,  Newton  fays,  “  In  the 
conrfe  of  a  correfpondence  which  ten  years  ago  I  carried 
on  with  the  very  learned  geometrician  Mr  Leibnitz, 
having  intimated  to  him  that  I  poffefled  a  method  of  de¬ 
termining  maxima  and  minima,  of  drawing  tangents, 
and  refolving  fuch  problems,  not  only  when  the  equa¬ 
tions  were  rational,  but  alfo  when  they  were  irra¬ 
tional  ;  and  having  concealed  this  method,  by  tranfpo- 
fing  the  letters  of  the  following  fentence — An  equation 
being  given ,  containing  any  number  of  flowing  quan¬ 
tities,  to  find  their  fluxions  ;  and  the  contrary  ;  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  man  anfwered  that  he  had  found  a  fimilar 
method,  which  he  communicated  to  me,  and  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  mine,  only  in  the  enunciation,  and  in  the  no¬ 
tation.”  To  this,  in  the  edition  of  1714  is  added, 
81  and  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  the  quantities  to  be 
generated 

There  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Leibnitz  might  have 
continued  to  enjoy  undifturbed  the  honour  of  being 
confidered  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  fluxional  or 
differential  calculus,  if  he  had  not  manifefted  a  dilpofi- 
tion  to  attribute  the  invention  too  exclufiv^ly  to  him- 
fel.f.  .  ibis  called  forth  fome  remarks  refpedling  the 
priority  of  Newton's  claim  to  the  difcovery.  In  parti¬ 
cular  M.  Facio  afferted,  in  a  treatife  on  the  Lins  of 
fwftefl  defcent,  publifhed  in  1699,  “  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  own  A ewton  as  the  firfl  inventor  of  the  diffe¬ 


rential  calculus,  and  the  firfl  by  many  years ;  and  that 
he  left  the  world  to  judge  whether  Leibnitz ,  the  fecond 
inventor,  had  taken  any  thing  from  him.” 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Newton's  treatife  on  the 
quadrature  of  curves,  and  on  the  enumeration  of  lines 
of  the  third  order  was  publifhed,  which  was  in  1704, 
the  Leipfic  journalifls  infinuated,  in  a  very  liberal  ac¬ 
count  which  they  gave  of  the  work,  that  Leibnitz  was 
the  firfl  inventor,  and  that  Newton  had  taken  his  method 
from  Leibnitz's,  fubfiituting  fluxions  for  differences. 

In  confequence  of  this  attack  on  Newton,  Dr  John 
Keill  afferted,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for 
1708,  that  Newton  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  firll  invent¬ 
or  of  the  arithmetic  of  fluxions,  and  that  the  fame  arith¬ 
metic  having  its  name  and  notation  changed,  was 
afterwards  publifhed  by  Mr  Leibnitz  in  the  Leipfic 
Adis.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Leibnitz  replied,  in  a  letter 
to  Hans  Sloane,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  no 
one  knew  better  than  Newton  himfelf,  that  the  charge 
againfl  him  implied  in  Kei/l's  affection  was  falfe  ;  and 
he  required  Keill  to  retradl  what  he  had  faid.  To  thrs 
requeft,  however,  Keill  would  by  no  means  accede  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
not  only  that  Newton  had  preceded  Leibnitz  in  the  in¬ 
vention,  but  that  he  had  given  to  the  latter  fuch  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  nature  of  his  calculus,  as  made  it  eafy  for 
him  to  fall  upon  the  fame.  This  letter  was  fent  to 
Leibnitz ,  who  replied,  that  Keill,  although  learned,  was 
too  young  a  man  to  be  fit  to  judge  of  what  had  paffed 
between  him  and  Newton,  and  he  requelled  the  Royal. 
Society  to  put  a  flop  to  Kei/l's  clamours. 

The  Royal  Society  being  thus  appealed  to  as  a  judge, 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  all  the  old  letters, 
papers,  and  documents,  which  bad  paffed  among  the 
feveral  mathematicians,  relating  to  the  queftion.  The 
judgment  of  the  committee  was  to  the  following  ef- 
fedl.  “  That  Mr  Leibnitz  was  in  London  in  1673, 
and  went  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  kept  a  correfpond¬ 
ence  with  Mr  Collins  by  means  of  Mr  Oldenburg ,  till 
about  September  1676,  and  then  returned  by  London 
and  Amfterdam  to  Hanover  ;  and  that  Mr  Collins  was 
very  free  in  communicating  to  able  mathematicians 
what  he  had  received  from  Newton.  That  it  did  not 
appear,  that  Mr  Leibnitz  knew  any  thing  of  the  differ¬ 
ential  calculus  before  his  letter  of  the  2iflof  June  1677, 
which  was  a  year  after  a  copy  of  Newton's  letter  of  the 
iQth  of  December  1672  had  been  fent  to  Paris,  to  ba 
communicated  to  him,  and  above  four  years  after  Mr 
Collins  began  to  communicate  that  letter  to  his  corre- 
fpondents;  in  which  letter  the  method  of  fluxions  was 
fufficiently  defcribed  to  any  intelligent  perfon.  That 
Newton  was  in  poffeffion  of  his  calculus  before  the  year 
1669,  and  that  thofe  who  had  reputed  Leibnitz  the  firfl 
inventor,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  his  correfpondence 
with  Mr  Collins,  and  Mr  Oldenburg,  long  before,  nor  of 
Newton's  having  that  method  above  13  years  before 
Mr  Leibnitz  began  to  publifh  it  in  the  Leipfic  Adis. 
That  for  thefe  reafons,  they  reckoned  Newton  the  firfl 
inventor,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  Mr  Keill  in  afl'ert- 
ing  the  fame  had  been  in  no  ways  injurious  to  Mr 
Leibnitz." 

It  is  deferving  of  remark,  that  the  committee  deliver¬ 
ed  no  opinion  upon  the  advantage  which  Leibnitz  was 
accufed  of  having  taken  of  the  hints  furnifhed  to  him 
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Introduc-  *n  tlie  courfe  of  his  correfpondence  with  Newton;  they 
tion.  left  the  decifion  of  this  point  to  the  world  in  general ; 
v  *  1 1  and  to  enable  every  one  to  judge  for  himfelf,  the  Royal 
Society  ordered  the  opinion  of  the  committee  to  be 
printed,  together  with  all  the  documents  upon  which 
it  was  founded.  Thefe  appeared  in  1712  under  the 
title  of,  Commercium  Epijlolicum  de  Ana/ysi  promote. 
This  work  was  carefully  circulated  over  Europe,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  title  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  the  difeovery. 

The  Commercium  Epijlolicum  having  appeared,  Leib¬ 
nitz  expreffed  great  diffatisfa&ion,  and  threatened  to 
reply  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confound  his  adverfaries. 
There  feems  no  reafon  however  to  fuppofe,  that  any 
thing  he  could  have  faid,  would  have  affe&ed  Newton's 
claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  inventor ;  for  on  this 
point  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  With  refpeCl,  however, 
to  the  other  queftion,  whether  Leibnitz  took  his  calcu¬ 
lus  from  Newton,  or  found  it  himfelf,  it  is  impoflible 
to  decide  with  fuch  certainty.  Mr  Montucla,  in  his 
•*  Vol.  ii. p. Hiftory  of  Mathematics  *,  fays,  “There  are  only  three 
5S1.  places  of  the  Commercium  Epijlolicum,  which  treat  of 

the  principles  of  fluxions  in  fo  clear  a  way,  as  to  prove 
that  Newton  had  found  it  before  Leibnitz,  but  too  ob- 
fcurely,  it  feems,  to  take  from  the  latter  the  merit  of 
the  difeovery.  One  of  thefe  is  in  a  letter  from  Newton 
to  Oldenburg,  who  had  fignified  to  him,  that  Slujius  and 
Gregory  had  each  found  a  very  Ample  method  of  draw¬ 
ing  tangents-  Newton  replied,  that  he  conjeCtured  what 
the  nature  of  that  method  was;  and  he  gave  an  example 
of  it,  which  (hews  it  to  be  in  effeCt  the  fame  thing  as 
tliofe  geometricians  had  found.  He  adds,  that  it  is 
only  a  particular  cafe,  or  rather  a  corollary  to  a  method 
much  more  general,  which,  without  a  laborious  calcu¬ 
lation,  applies  to  the  finding  of  tangents  to  all  forts  of 
curves,  geometrical  or  mechanical,  and  that  without 
being  obliged  to  free  the  equation  from  radicals.  He 
repeats  the  fame  thing  without  explaining  himfelf  far¬ 
ther,  in  another  letter,  and  he  conceals  the  principle  of 
the  method  under  tranfpofed  letters.  The  only  place 
where  Newton  has  allowed  any  thing  of  his  method  to 
tranfpire,  is  in  his  Analyjts  per  cequationes  numero  ter- 
minas  injinitas.  He  here  difclofes,  in  a  very  concife 
and  obfeure  manner,  his  principle  of  fluxions,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  of  Leibnitz's  having  feen  this  effay.  His 
opponents  have  never  afferted  that  it  was  communicated 
to  him  by  letter,  and  they  have  gone  no  farther  than  tofuf- 
pe£t,  that  he  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  inter¬ 
view  which  he  had  with  Collins ,  upon  his  fecond  journey 
to  London.  Indeed,  this  fufpicion  is  not  entirely  deftitute 
of  probability,  for  Leibnitz  admitted,  that  in  this  inter¬ 
view,  he  faw  a  part  of  the  Epijlolary  Correfpondence  of  Col¬ 
lins.  However  I  think  it  would  beralh  to  pronounce  upon 
this  circumftance.  If  Leibnitz  had  confined  himfelf  to 
a  few  effays  of  his  new  calculus,  there  might  have  been 
fome  foundation  for  that  fufpicion  ;  but  the  numerous 
pieces  he  inferted  in  the  Leipfic  Adis,  prove  the  calcu¬ 
lus  to  have  received  fuch  improvements  from  him,  that 
probably  he  owed  the  invention  of  it  to  his  genius,  and 
to  the  efforts  he  made  to  difeover  a  method,  which  put 
Newton  in  poffeffion  of  fo  many  beautiful  truths.  This 
is  fo  much  the  more  likely,  as,  from  the  method  of  tan¬ 
gents  difeovered  by  Dr  Barrow,  the  tranfition  to  the 
differential  calculus  was  eafy,  nor  was  the  ftep  too  great 
for  fuch  a  genius  as  that  with  which  Leibnitz  appears 
to  have  been  endowed.”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Men- 
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tucla,  who  being  a  foreigner  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  introduc- 
been  too  partial  towards  Newton,  an  Englilhman.  The  _  tion. 
Britifli  mathematicians  have  hitherto,  with  few  excep-  v 
tions,  entertained  an  opinion  ftill  more  decidedly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  claims  of  their  celebrated  countryman. 

It  has  been  faid  that  Newton  took  no  (hare  in  the  con- 
troverfy  ;  this  however  feems  not  to  have  been  exaclly 
the  cafe,  for  befides  fupprefling  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Principia  (printed  in  1726)  the  paffage  we  have 
already  quoted,  which  feems  to  admit  that  Leibnitz  in¬ 
vented  his  calculus  for  himfelf,  he  is  known  to  have 
written  the  notes  which  accompany  the  edition  of  the 
Commercium  Epijlolicum,  printed  in  1722.  Leibnitz 
had  alfo  begun  to  prepare  a  Commercium  Epijlolicum, 
but  he  died  before  it  was  completed. 

Befides  the  difputes  that  have  happened  refpeCling 
the  inventor  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  the  accuracy  of 
the  method  itfelf  has  been  the  fubjeCl  of  controversy, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  The  differential 
calculus  was  attacked  abroad  by  Niewwentnt,  a  writer 
of  little  or  no  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  and  by 
Rolle,  who  was  an  expert  algebraill,  and  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  calculator,  but  rafli,  and  too  confident  of  the  juflnefs 
of  his  own  opinions,  and  jealous  of  the  inventions  of 
others.  To  the  firfi  of  thefe  writers  Leibnitz  himfelf 
replied,  and  afterwards  Bernoulli  and  Herman  ;  the  at¬ 
tack  from  Rolle  was  fuccefsfully  repelled  by  Varignon, 
who  was  as  zealous  and  intelligent,  as  his  adverfary 
was  warm  and  impetuous. 

The  very  concife  manner  in  which  the  great  inventorof 
the  method  of  fluxions  thought  proper  to  explain  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  gave  occafion  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Berkley  bifliop 
of  Cloyne  to  call  in  queftion,  not  only  the  logical  accuracy 
of  the  reafoning  employed  to  eftablilh  the  theory  of  flux¬ 
ions,  but  alfo  the  faith  of  mathematicians  in  general,  in 
regard  to  the  truths  of  religion.  The  bifhop  commenced 
the  controverfy  firft  in  a  fmall  work  entitled  The  Mi¬ 
nute  Philofopher  ;  but  its  principal  attack  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1734,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Analyst,  or 
A  Difcourfe  addrejfed  to  an  Injidel  Mathematician 
(underftood  to  be  Dr  Halley)  “  wherein  it  is  examined 
whether  the  objeEl,  principles,  and  inferences  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  Analyjis  are  more  diJlinBly  conceived  than  religious 
myjleries  and  points  of faith."  One  of  the  beft  anfwers 
which  was  made  to  this  work  came  from  the  pen  of 
Benjamin  Robins,  and  is  entitled,  “  A  difcourfe  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  methods 
of  fluxions,  and  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios."  Other 
mathematicians  likewife  attempted  to  defend  Newton, 
and  the  method  of  fluxions,  againft  the  very  cogent  and 
well-dire&ed  arguments  of  the  bifhop;  but  the  mod  fa- 
tisfaftory  way  of  removing  all  objections  to  the  method, 
was  to  abandon  thofe  obfeure  and  inaccurate  modes  of 
expreffion,  of  which  Berkley  had,  not  without  fome  rea¬ 
fon,  complained,  and  to  fubftitute  in  their  place,  others 
more  Intelligible,  and  moreconfonant  to  the  common  me¬ 
thods  of  mathematical  reafoning.  This  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  who,in  the  year  1 742, 
publiftied  his  Trcatife  of  Fluxions,  a  work  which,  although 
in  fome  refpeCls  rather  diffufe,  placed  the  principles  of 
the  method  beyond  controverfy,  by  eftablilhing  them 
on  the  firm  bafis  of  geometrical  demonflration. 

It  would  extend  this  introduClion  to  too  great  a 
length  were  we  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  improvements  which  the  calculus  hasreceivtd 
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Direft  from  its  invention  to  the  prefent  time.  We  (hall 
Method,  juft  briefly  obferve,  that  among  thofe  who  contributed 

' - v -  the  firft  and  the  moft  effe&ually  to  its  improvement,  we 

may  reckon  Newton  and  Leibnitz  themfelves,  the  two 
illuftrious  rivals  for  the  honour  of  its  difcovery  ;  thefe 
■were  followed  by  the  two  brothers  James  and  John 
Bernoulli,  by  the  Marquis  de  L? Hopital,  and  many 
other  foreign  mathematicians  ;  and  in  this  country  we 
may  reckon  Cruig ,  Cheque,  Cotes,  Taylor,  and  De 
Moivre,  as  among  the  earlieft  of  its  improvers.  It  is  to 
Cotes  in  particular  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  method  of  finding  the  fluents  of  certain  ra'ional 
fractions,  a  difcovery  which  was  extended  by  De  Moivre, 
fo  as  to  form  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  complete 
branches  of  the  theory  of  fluxions. 

Befides  innumerable  memoirs  on  particular  branches 
of  the  fluxional  calculus,  which  are  to  be  found  in  aca¬ 
demical  collections,  many  diftinft  treatifes  have  been 
written  on  the  fubjeft.  Some  of  the  moft  valuable  of 
thefe  are  as  follow.  The  Method  of  Fluxions  and  In¬ 
finite  Series,  by  Sir  Ifiaac  Newton.  This  work  was 
written  in  Latin,  but  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year 
X 736,  when  it  was  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  given  to 
the  world,  along  with  a  comment,  by  Mr  Colfion.  Har¬ 
monist  Menfurarum ,  by  Cotes,  a  moft  valuable  and  ori¬ 
ginal  work,  publifhed  in  1716.  ATreutife  on  Fluxions, 
in  two  hooks,  by  Mac/aurin ,  published  in  1742.  Many 
parts  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Euler  have  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  theory  of  fluxions,  or  the  differential  and 
integral  calculi.  He  has,  however,  three  works  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  relate  to  that  fubjeCt  •,  the  firft  is  his  Intro- 
duBio  in  Analysin  Infinitorum,  the  fecond  his  Infiitutiones 
Calculi  Differentialis,  and  the  third  his  Infiitutiones  Cal¬ 
culi  Integralis. 

There  is  a  work  on  this  fubjeCt  which  deferves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned,  both  on  account  of  its  excellence, 
and  the  Angular  circumftance  of  its  being  compofed  by 
a  lady.  Its  title  is.  Analytical  Injhtutions,  in  four  books, 
originally  written  in  Italian,  by  Donna  Maria  Gaetana 
Agnefi.  This  lady  was  Profeffor  of  Mathematics  and 
Philofophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Bologna  ,  her  work  was 
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originally  publilhed  in  1748,  and  has  been  ftyled  by  Djre($ 
her  countryman  Frifi,  Opus  nitidijfimum,  ingeniofiffimum,  Method. 
el  certe  maximum  quod  adhuc  ex  Jcemince  alicujus  calamo  '*"v — 
prodierit.  A  part  of  this  work  has  been  publifhed  in 
the  French  language  by  Boflut.  An  Englilh  tranfla- 
tion  was  prepared  for  the  prefs  many  years  ago  by  the 
late  Profeffor  Co  fan  ;  it  remained,  however,  un  publifhed, 
and  might  tf  ill  have  continued  fo,  but  for  the  liberality 
of  Baron  Maferes,  who,  after  fatisfying  fome  pecuniary 
claims  upon  the  manufcript,  caufed  it,  in  1801,  to  be 
publilhed  (we  believe  at  his  own  expence),  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  quarto.  The  DoBrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions , 
by  Thomas  Simpfon,  is  a  woik  defervedly  in  high  efti- 
mation.  The  DoBrine  of  Fluxions,  by  Emerfon,  is  alfo 
very  generally  read  by  the  Britifh  mathematicians. 

We  are  forry,  however,  to  obferve,  that  there  is  no  work, 
in  the  Englifti  language  that  exhibits  a  complete  view 
of  the  theory  of  fluxions,  with  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  upon  it  to  the  prefent  time.  We 
cannot  at  prefent  acquire  any  tolerable  acquaintance- 
with  the  fubjeft,  without  confulting  the  writings  of  the 
foreign  mathematicians.  There  are  feveral  excellent 
works  in  the  French  language  ;  we  may  mention  in 
particular  a  Traite  de  Ca/cul  Differentiel  et  de  Calcul 
Integral,  by  Coufin ,  in  2  vols.  4to.  ;  another  by  Boffutt 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  j  and  another  by  La  Croix ,  in  3  vols. 

4to.  This  laft  deferves  particular  notice,  as  the  author 
intended  it  to  comprehend  the  fubflance  of  the  various 
valuable  treatifes  by  Euler,  as  well  as  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  academical  memoirs  that  relate  to  this  fubjedt. 

The  author  has  alfo  publifhed  an  abridgment  of  his 
work,  in  one  volume  odtavo.  Principiorum  Calculi 
Differentialis  et  Integralis ,  by  DHtuIier,  publifhed 
in  179 5,  contains  a  very  clear  expofition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple.'.  of  the  calculus.  The  writings  of  our  country¬ 
men  Landen  and  Waring,  and  of  thefe  foreign  mathe¬ 
maticians  La  Grange,  Le  Gendre,  La  Place,  and  many 
others,  abound  with  improvements  in  the  calculus. 

Having  given  this  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  this  very 
important  branch  of  mathematical  fcience,  we  proceed, 
to  explain  its  principles. 


FLUXIONS. 


PART  I.  THE  DIRECT  METHOD  OF  FLUXIONS. 


Sect.  I.  Principles  and  Definitions, 

1.  IN  the  application  of  algebra  to  the  theory  of 
curve  lines,  we  find  that  fome  of  the  quantities  which 
are  the  fubjefl:  of  confideration,  may  be  conceived  as 
having  always  the  fame  magnitude,  as  the  parameter  of 
a  parabola,  and  the  axes  of  an  ellipfe  or  hyperbola  ; 
while  others  again  are  indefinite  in  refpedl  of  magni¬ 
tude,  and  may  have  any  number  of  particular  values, 
fuch  are  the  co-ordinates  at  any  point  in  a  curve  line. 
This  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  quantities  which 
are  compared  together,  has  equally  place  in  various 
other  theories,  both  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
and  it  naturally  fuggefts  the  divifions  of  all  quantities 
whatever  into  two  kinds,  namely,  fuch  as  are  conftant, 
and  fuch  as  are  variable. 

2.  A  confiant  quantity  is  that  which  retains  always 
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the  fame  magnitude,  however  other  quantities  with 
which  it  is  conneffed  may  be  fuppoftd  to  change  ;  and 
a  variable  quantity  is  that  which  is  indefinite  in  rtfpeCi 
of  magnitude,  or  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  change  its 
value.  Thus,  in  the  arithmetic  of  fines,  the  radius  is  a 
conftant  quantity,  while  the  coline,  fine,  tangent,  &c. 
of  an  arch,  alfo  the  arch  itfelf,  are  variable  quantities  my 
and  in  the  conic  feftions  the  axes  and  toe  parameters 
of  the  axes  are  conftant  quantities,  and  any  abfciffa  and 
its  r  orretponding  ordinate  are  variable  quantities. 

Conftant  quantities  are  ufually  denoted  by  the  firft 
letters  of  the  alphabet  a,  b,  c,  &c.  and  variable  quan¬ 
tities  by  the  laft  letters  %,  y,  x,  &c. 

3.  Any  exprt  flion  of  calculation,  containing  a  va¬ 
riable  quantity,  along  with  either  conftant  quantities,  is 
called  a  FunBion  of  that  variable  quantity.  Thus,  fup- 
pofing  x  to  be  variable,  and  the  other  quantities  conftant, 

any 
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any  one  of  thefe  expreffions  a  xn , 


a+bx” 


a%  log.  x , 


cxn+dx* 

cof.  x.ftn.  x,  &c.  is  a  funflion  of  x  ;  and  in  any  fuch 
equation  as  y— a  x-\-b  x-{-b  x*-f-c  x3,  the  quantity  y  is 
called  a  funflion  of  x.  Even  although  the  variable 
quantities  x  and  y ,  (hould  not  be  feparated  as  in  the  laft 
example,  but  fhould  be  related  to  each  other  as  in  the 
following, 


a  x*y+bxy*+y'=o, 

as,  fetting  afide  the  confideration  of  the  conftant  quan¬ 
tities,  the  value  of  y  depends  on  that  of  x ,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  value  of  *  depends  upon  that  of  y,  the 
quantity  y  is  faid  to  be  a  function  of  x,  and  on  the  other 
hand  x  is  faid  to  be  a  funflion  of  y. 


4.  If  a  variable  quantity  be  fuppofed  to  change  its 
value,  then  a  correfponding  change  will  take  place  in 
the  value  of  any  funflion  of  that  quantity.  Let  us 
examine  the  nature  of  this  change  in  the  magnitude  of 
a  function. 

Firft,  let  us  fuppofe  that,  x  denoting  any  variable 
■quantity,  the  function  to  be  confidered  is  any  integer 
power  of  that  quantity,  as  x *,  or  x3,  or  x A,  &c. ;  then, 
x  being  fuppofed  to  be  increafed  by  an  indefinite  quan¬ 
tity  h ,  and  thus  to  become  x-\-k,  the  funflion  will 
change  its  value  ;  if  it  be  x 2  it  will  become  (x-f-^)’,  or 

x* -\-2  x  h-\- ft *  ; 

and  if  it  be  x3  it  will  become  (x-f-^)}  or 
.r’-f  3  **£  +  3*A*-fJ*  ; 
and  if  it  be  x4  it  will  become  (x-{-/$)4,  or 

x4-f-4  x3  h-\-6x*  ^*+4  x  h3  +/$4  ; 

and  fo  on,  for  other  integer  powers. 

If  we  compare  the  new  value  of  the  funflion  in  each 
of  thefe  cafes  with  its  former  value,  it  will  immediately 
appear,  that  the  new  value  may  be  refolved  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  the  original  value  of  the  funfti<>n, 
and,  therefore,  the  other  is  the  increment  which  the 
funflion  has  received,  in  confequence  of  the  change  in 
the  value  of  the  variable  quantity  x.  Thus,  the  fun  lion 
being  x *,  we  have  found  its  new  value  to  be  x*-f-  2 x/t-\-b*, 
of  which  exprefli  -n,  the  firft  term  x *  is  the  original  value 
of  the  funcl ion ;  therefore  the  other  part  of  theexpre  (lion 
viz.  2xb-\-/t*  N  Its  increment.  In  like  manner  the  ex- 
preftion  x3  -3-3  xV;-{-  3  xb*-f-  ft3 ,  which  is  the  new  value 
of  the  funfl-on  x3,  may  be  refolved  into  x3 ,  the  orig’nal 
value  of  the  funflion,  and  3  x*  h 3  x  fix-\-ft3  it'  incre¬ 
ment  j  and  x4  -J-4  x3  ft  -f-  6  X*  Z*  +  4  *  h 3  -}-/r4,  the  new 
value  of  the  funflion  x4,  n-av  he  refolved  in»o  x4,  the 
funflion  itfelf,  and  4  x3  h-\-6&h*-\-^xh3  -\-h*  its  in¬ 
crement. 


5.  Having  feen  that,  by  conceiving  the  variable 
quantity  x  to  receive  the  indefinite  increment  /j,  the 
funflions  x*,  xr,  x4  receive  the  increments 

2x^-f-/'*, 

3  x1  A-f-  3  x  ^’-f-^3, 

4*3  A+6x*  ^,-f4x  h3  -f-/54, 

refpeflively,  we  next  obferve  that  each  increment  is  ex- 
prefled  by  a  feries,  the  firft  term  of  which  is  the  firft 


power  of  the  indefinite  quantity  h  multiplied  by  fome  Direct 
function  of  the  variable  quantity  x  as  a  co-efficient.  Method. 
The  fecond  term  of  the  feries  conlifts  of  the  lecond  v~““ 
power  of  h,  multiplied  alfo  by  a  function  of  x  a',  a  co¬ 
efficient  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  tbt  third  and  following 
terms  are  eompofed  of  the  third  and  higher  powers  of  k 
(the  exponents  forming  the  arithmetical  feries  1,  2,  3, 

4,  &c.)  each  multiplied  by  a  function  of  x  as  a  coeffi¬ 
cient  ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  particular  form  of  the 
function  which  conftitutes  the  coefficient  of  any  affigned 
term  of  the  feries  depends  entirely  upon  the  particular 
form  of  the  original  function.  Thus,  when  the  original 
funflion  is  x*,  the  function  which  is  the  coefficient  of 
the  firft  term  is  2x;  when  the  original  function  is  x3, 
the  co-efficient  of  the  firft  term  is  3.V1;  when  the  ori¬ 
ginal  funflion  is  x4,  the  coefficient  of  the  firft  term  is 
4X3,  and  fo  on.  It  alfo  appears  that  the  funclions  of  x, 
which  are  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  ft ,  are  com- 
pofed  only  of  the  variable  quantity  x  and  given  quan¬ 
tities,  fo  that  they  are  entirely  independent  of  the  inde¬ 
finite  increment  h. 


6.  Thefe  obfervations  may  be  extended  to  a  function 
that  is  any  power  whatever  of  a  variable  quantity,  by 
the  application  of  the  binomial  theorem.  Let  x  be 
fuppofed  to  become  x-f -ft,  then  x"  will  become  (x-j-A)" j 
but  by  the  binomial  theorem,  (fee  AlglBka,  Sefl. 
xvii.)  (x-f -fi)n  when  expanded  into  a  feries,  is 

n  ,  .  n( n —  0  ... 

x  -J - xn~  ft  -4 - - - -  x"~ 1  h 1 

1  1  •  2 


+ 


n{n — 1)  ( n — 2) 
1  •  2  •  3 


h3  -f-  &C. 


where  it  appears,  that  the  firft  term  of  the  feries  is  the 
original  value  of  the  funflion,  and  the  following  terms 
are  the  firft,  fecond,  and  following  powers  of  the  incre¬ 
ment  h.  each  multiplied  by  a  new  function  of  x,  that  is 
independent  of  the  increment.  Let  us  denote  the 


r  n-  — r  »(* — O  „  ,  ,  n(n — 1)  (/? — 2) 

funflions  nx^1,  - - -x  ,  and  — - - - — - 

x  *  2  1  •  2  •  3 

x"~3 ,  & c.  by  p,  y,  r,  &c.  refpeflively  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that,  in  the  prelent  cafe,  as  well  a'  in  the  cafe 
of  any  other  funflion  of  x  we  may  hereafter  confider, 
by  the  letters/),  y,  r,  &c.  or  the  fame  letters  with  ac¬ 
cents  over  them,  or  laitly  the  capital  letters  P,  Q,  R, 
&c.  we  do  not  mean  to  denote  funflions  of  x  ot  any 
particular  form,  but  funflions  of  x  in  general,  that  con- 
fift  only  of  x  and  given  quantities.  This  being  kept  in 
view,  it  appears  that  the  variable  quantity  x  bting  fup- 
pofid  to  change  its  value,  and  to  become  x-f-^,  the 
funflion  x"  changes  its  value,  fo  as  to  become 

xn -\-ph  +  yh*  +rh3  -J-j^4-f-,  &c. 

a  feries,  the  term'  ol  which  have  the  properties  already 
explained  in  the  two  preceding  feflions. 


7.  Every  rational  and  integer  funflion  of  a  variable 
quantity  x  is  necelTarily  of  this  form, 

Ax*  -fi  B.^+Ca^&c. 

where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  and  »,  fi,  y,  are  fuppofed  to  denote 
conftant  quantities. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  the  form  which  the  funflion 
affumes  when  the  variable  quantity  x  changes  its  value 

to 
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Diredt  to  x-^-h;  and  to  avoid  complicated  expreflions,  let  us 
Metbotb  ,  fuppofe  the  fundfion  to  confift  of  thefe  two  terms  Axa  -j- 
Bx,s.  We  have  already  found  in  laft  fedlion  that  x  being 
fuppofed  to  become  x-\-h ,  xa  will  become 

xa  -{-phJrqJP-^rh1  +  &c. 

where  p,  q ,  r,  &c.  denote  fundlions  of  x  independent 
of  h,  as  explained  in  the  laft  fedlion,  and  confequently 

Axa  will  become 

A/'  -\-Ap7i  +  AqTf+Arh* 

In  like  manner  Bx^  will  become 

Bxt+Bp'h+Bq'fr+Br’/ii+Sic. 

p\  q\  r1,  & c.  denoting  alfo  fundlions  of  x  independent 
of  h  ;  therefore  taking  the  fum  of  the  two  feries,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  fuppofing  x  to  change  its  value,  and  to  be¬ 
come  x-\-7i,  the  fundlion  Axa  -f  B  x^  becomes 

Axa  +  Bxt  +(Ap+Bp')h  +  (Aq+Bq')hi 
-j-(Ar-f-Br')/i3  -}-&c. 

now  p  and  p)  being  fundlions  of  x,  A/>-fr-B//  will  alfo 
be  a  fundlion  of  x,  and  may  be  denoted  more  fimply  by 
P,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  Aq-\-Bq',  Ar-f  Br',  &c. 
which  are  fundlions  of  x,  may  be  denoted  by  Q,  R,  & c. 
thus  the  expreflion  for  the  new  value  of  Axa  -j-Bx^  is 

A*“-f-B*/3+P/i  +  Qp$,+R'53  +  &c. 

a  feries,  the  form  and  properties  of  which  are  in  all 
refpedts  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  feries  that  exprefies 
the  new  value  of  the  function  xn  ;  and  although  we  have 
fuppofed  the  fundtion  to  confift  of  but  two  terms,  yet  it 
is  obvious,  that  whatever  be  the  number  of  terms,  ftill 
the  form  of  the  feries  and  its  properties  will  be  the  fame  ; 
that  is,  it  will  confift  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  h ,  and  is  the  original  value  of  the  fundlion, 
and  the  other  is  a  feries,  the  terms  of  which  are  the  fuc- 
ceflive  powers  of  the  increment  k,  each  multiplied  by  a 
fundtion  of  the  variable  quantity  x  as  a  coefficient. 
This  conclufion  may  be  exprefled  in  fymbols  concifely 
thus.  Let  u  denote  any  rational  and  integer  fundtion 
of  a  variable  quantity  x,  let  x  be  conceived  to  change 
its  magnitude,  and  to  become  x-\-ht  and  let  u'  denote 
the  new  value  which  the  fundtion  acquires  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  x,  then 

u'—u-\-p7i-\-q7i*-\-r -J-,  &c. 

where  p,  q ,  r,  &c.  denote  fundtions  of  x  as  already 
ftated. 

8.  Suppofe  next  the  fundtion  of  x  to  be  of  this 
form  :  — 

(A/  +  B^  -f  C  xv+&c.y, 

that  is,  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  «th  power  of  a  polynomial, 
confifting  of  any  number  of  terms  whatever.  Let  the 
expreffion  between  the  parenthefis  be  denoted  by  v, 
then  we  are  to  confider  the  fundtion  vn .  Now  when  x 
becomes  x-\-ht  we  have  already  found  that  v  becomes 


IONS. 

therefore  vn  will  become 

(  v  -j-p  7i  -f- q  7i%  -[-  r  Ji*  4.  &  c . ) ", 

of,  putting  ph-\-qJ? -\-r7i%  -f-&c.  rM, 

vn  will  become  (i>-{-M)", 

and  this  expreflion  when  expanded  into  a  feries  by  the 
binomial  theorem  is 

xn-\-avn~t  M -\-bvn~1  M2-j-i»cn-3  M3-f-  &c. 

where  <j,  b,  c,  &c.  exprefs  numbers. 

Now  from  the  form  of  the  feries  denoted  by  M,  it  is 
manifeft  that  its  fquare,  cube,  or  any  power  of  it  what¬ 
ever,  will  be  a  feries  proceeding  by  the  powers  of  7i ,  and 
having  for  the  coefficients  of  its  terms  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  quantities  p,  q ,  r,  &c.  which  being  func¬ 
tions  of  x,  any  combinations  of  them  will  alfo  be  func¬ 
tions  of  .v.  Therefore,  each  of  the  terms  of  the  above 
feries,  exprefling  the  developement  of  (■u-f-M)",  ex¬ 
cepting  the  firft  term  vn,  will  itfelf  be  a  feries  proceed¬ 
ing  by  the  powers  of  7i,  and  having  its  terms  multiplied 
by  fundlions  of  x,  and  confequently  their  fum  will  be  a 
feries  of  the  fame  nature.  Let  us  as  before  denote  the 
fundlions  of  x,  which  are  the  coefficients  of  the  fuccef- 
five  powers  of  7i  by  P,  £),  R,  &c.  and  we  (hall  have 
upon  the  whole  • 

(y+ph+qh'+rl.'  -j-  &c.)n 

exprefled  by  a  feries  of  this  form 

-J-  P  A  -f-  — f-R  A 3  -f’8cc. 

therefore,  putting  the  fingle  letter  «  for  the  fundlion 
a",  or  for 

(A^  +  B^+C^-f-  &c .)* 

and  u'  for  the  new  value  which  u  acquires  by  x  chang¬ 
ing  its  value  to  x  +h* 

id=w-f-P^-f-Q/2*-f-R/z34-  8tc. 
a  feries  of  the  fame  nature  as  before. 

9.  Let  us  now  confider  a  fradfional  fundlion  of  x, 
and  let  us  fuppofe  it  to  be 

A'  x“'  +  B'x<l'  +  C'x'y'+  &c. 
A*a+B*0+C*’,+  &c. 

Where  A',  A,  B',  B,  &c.  alfo  et,  /3',  fi,  &c.  de¬ 
note  conftant  quantities.  Let  v  denote  the  numerator 
of  the  fradlion,  and  w  its  denominator,  then  the  func¬ 
tion  is 

— i,  or  vw  , 
w 

now  when  x  becomes  x-j -//,  v  becomes 
V'^-ph-irq!?  -f-  &c. 

and  w~l  becomes 

iu~ 1  -\-p' 7i-\-q  7ix 7i%  -j-  &c. 
and  confequently  vw -1  becomes 

(v-\-ph-^-qh%^-&c.')  (io-1  c.) 

and 
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Dire£l  and  the  product  of  thefe  two  faflors,  by  aftual  multi- 
Method.  plication  is 

W  1 

+>.■/>'  Wft+Stc. 

t^"?  J 

'Now,  here  as  before,  it  appears  that  the  coefficients  of 
the  powers  of  h  are  fun&ions  of  x,  therefore,  denoting 
thefe  fundtions  by  P,  Q,  R,  &. c.  and  obferving  that 

v  w~l  is  — ,  we  have  the  new  value  of  —  exprefled 
•w  w 

by  the  feries 


VW~X-\-V  />' 


1 
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change  that  takes  place  in  the  magnitude  of  the  vari- 
aole  quantity  from  which  the  fundlion  is  formed,  we 
mav  conclude  ihe  truth  of  the  following  general  pro- 
pofition  to  be  Efficiently  eftablifhed. 

Let  x  denote  a  variable  quantity ,  and  u  any  fun  El  ion 
whatever  of  that  quantity ,  let  x  be  fuppofed  to  receive 
any  increment  b,  and  thus  to  become  x-f-h,  and  let  u'  be 
the  new  value  which  the  fundi  ion  acquires  by  the  change 
in  the  value  of  x  \  then ,  the  new  value  of  u  may  in  every 
cafe  be  expreffed  thus  : 

ur^u-\-p  h-\-q  h}-\-rh'y  -{-  &c. 

where  p,  q,  r,  &c.  denote  quantities  that  are  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  h,  and  confequently  can  only  involve  the  vari¬ 
able  quantity  x,  and  given  quantities. 


or,  fubftituting  the  fingle  letter  u  for  that  is,  for 

AVv8'  +  B'*p,4-C'*r-f-8tc. 

A  **  -{-B  w*3  +C*’'+&c. 

-  and  putting  u!  for  the  value  that  u  acquires  when  x  be¬ 
comes  x-\-ht 

a  feries  in  all  refpedl-  analogous  to  thofe  already  found 
for  the  other  functions  of  x. 

I-O.  In  the  functions  which  we  have  hitherto  confi- 
dered,  the  exponents  of  the  powers  of  x  were  conftant 
quantities.  Let  us  now  confider  a  fundlion  in  which 
the  exponent  is  the  variable  quantity  x  itfelf. 

Suppofe  then  the  fundlion  to  be  ar,  where  a  de¬ 
notes  a  given  number  ;  then,  by  fuppofing  x  to  become 
*-f -h,  the  funftion  will  become 

Now  it  has  been  ffiown  in  the  article  Algebra,  § 
295,  that  if  A  be  put  to  denote  the  quotient  arifing 
from  the  divifion  of  a  logarithm  of  a  by  the  logarithm 

of  the  exponential  quantity  ab  is  expref- 

fed  by  the  feries 

J+-h+  —  h'+  — 

1  1*2  *‘2*3  * 

therefore,  ax+b ,  the  new  value  of  the  fundlion,  is 

fl*(x  +  7^+  77  77^  ^5+&c.), 

this  feries,  by  multiplying  all  its  terms  by  ox,  and  put- 
ting  p ,  q  r,  &c.  for  that  part  of  each  term  which  is 
independent  of  h,  becomes 

aJ-\-p  hJf-q  /ft-f-r  h* 

fo  tfat  denoting  the  funflion  a’  by  u,  and  its  new 
value  by  t/t 

td~uJf-p  h-\-q  h1  -J-r  -{-  &c. 
a  feries  of  the  lame  form  as  the  others. 

11.  From  a  due  confideration  of  what  has  been 
fliewn  relating  to  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
magnitude  of  a  variable  funftion,  corrtfponding  to  the 


12.  Having  examined  what  is  the  general  form  that 
any  tunftion  of  a  variable  quantity  acquires  by  a  change 
in  the  value  of  that  quantity,  and  found  it  ta  be.  a  feries, 
the  firft  term  of  which  is  always  the  funft ion  itfelf,  it  is 
evident  that  the  remaining  terms  will  exprefs  the  incre¬ 
ment  that  the  fundtion  receives,  in  confequence  of  the 
change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  variable  quantity  from 
which  the  fundlion  is  formed.  Let  us  now  compare 
the  fimultaneous  increments  of  a  variable  quantity  and 
its  function  with  each  othe*,  and  that  we  may  at  firft 
avoid  general  reafoning,  and  fix  the  mind  more  com¬ 
pletely,  let  us  fuppofe  the  functions  to  have  a  determi¬ 
nate  form,  as  x *,  #3,  x 4,  &c. 

Putting  u  and  u'  as  before  to  denote  the  twofucceed- 
ing  values  of  the  function,  firft  let  it  be  fuppofed  that 
u—x1,  then  x  being  fuppofed  to  receive  the  indefinite 
increment  h,  and  thus  to  become  ar-f-.i,  and  u  to  change 
its  value  to  u'=z(x-\-hy,  we  have 

u'—x1  -f-2  x  h-\-h\ 
or,  2  .v 

and  confequently 

u' — u~  2  a:  h-lfh1. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fimultaneous  increments  of 
x  and  x*  (or  u )  are  h  and  2xh  +  /d,  refpedlively.  Let 
us  now  compare  thefe  increments,  not  in  relpedl  of  their 
abfolute  magnitudes,  but  in  refpedl  of  their  ratio  to  each 
other,  thus  we  fliall  have  the  increment  of  u  to  the  in¬ 
crement  of  x,  as  2 x/t+h*  to  h,  that  is,  (dividing  the 
two  krft  terms  of  the  proportion  by  h)  as  2x-\-h  to  1. 
Or,  inftead  of  employing  any  analogy,  let  us,  for  the 
fake  of  brevity,  and  in  conformity  to  the  algebraic  no¬ 
tation,  rather  exprefs  each  of  thefe  ratios  by  the  quo¬ 
tient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  the  antecedent.'  of  the 
ratio  by  its  confequents,  and  put  the  refults  equal  to 
each  other.  Then,  obferving  that  the  fymbol  // — u, 
which  exprefles  the  difference  between  the  fucceeding 
values  of  the  function,  may  be  employed  to  denote  its 
increment,  we  have 

tl — «  2  .v  h  4-  h* 

— 7 —  = - 7~ —  —  2  x 

h  h 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  expreffion  for  the  ratio  of 
the  increment  of  the  fumftion  u  to  the  increment  of  the 
variable  quantity  x  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  one  of 
thefe,  Viz.  201,  is  quite  independent  of  /;,  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  x,  and  the  other  is  in  the  prefent  cafe  that  incre¬ 
ment  itfelf.  In  confequence  of  this  peculiarity  in  the 

f».ia 
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denote  any  function  of  a  variable  quantity  x ,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ax",  or  a  xm  -\-b  x"  -f-  &c.  or 

a  xm-\-b  xn- f-  &c. 


form  of  the  expreffion  for  the  ratio,  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  increment  7  be  conceived  to  be  continually  dimi¬ 
nifhed,  the  part  of  the  expreffion  which  confifts  of  h 
will  continually  diminifh,  fo  that  the  whole  expreffion, 
viz.  2#-f -7,  may  become  more  nearly  equal  to  its  firft 
term  2X  than  by  any  affignable  difference  ;  therefore 

.  u' — u 

2.x  may  be  conlidered  as  the  limit  of  the  ratio  — ^ — , 

that  is,  a  quantity  to  which  the  ratio  may  approach 
nearer  than  by  any  affignable  difference,  but  to  which 
it  cannot  be  conlidered  as  becoming  abfolutely  equal. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  u~x 3,  then  X  being  fuppo- 
fed  to  become  x-\ -h,  we  have  «'=(#-[- A)3,  =r^3-}-3  x*  7 
*4-3  jc^1- j-Zz3,  or 

u’—u-\-  3  x*  ^-4*3  x 
and  confequently 

u' — u—o,  x *  7 t}**3  x  h1  , 

,  u' — u  ,  , 

and — - —  =  3  #  4-3  x  h-\-tr.  ,  ,  ,  ,  _  .  , 

n  lhus  it  appears,  that  whatever  be  the  form  of  the 

Here  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  that  the  ex-  fiina;on>  the  ratio  j,  alwayS  expreffed  by  a  quan- 
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a'xm,-}-b'xn,+  &c. 

and  zd  being  put  for  the  new  value  which  the  fun&ion 
acquires  when  x  becomes  x-\-h, 

u'—uJf-p  7-\-q  hl-\~rh%  -}-  &c. 

where  p,  q,  r,  See.  denote  fundiions  of  x  that  are  inde* 
pendent  of  h ,  therefore, 

id — u—p  h-\-q  7l  -j-  &c. 


and 


or. 


*—p-\-q  h-^rh^  -{-  &c. 


■=p-\-h  (?+r  h-\-  See.) 


preffion  for  the  ratio  — ^ —  is  compofed  of  two  parts, 

one  of  thefe,  viz.  the  firft  term  3  **,  is  a  fundtion  of  x 
that  is  independent  of  the  increment  7,  but  the  other, 
viz.  3  tc  7^-7*,  ax  7  (3-v-(-^),  is  the  product  of  two 
factors,  one  of  which  is  the  increment  itfelf.  From  the 
particular  form  of  this  latter  part  of  the  expreffion  for 
the  ratio,  it  is  plain,  that  7  being  fuppofed  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  diminifhed,  that  part  will  alfo  diminifh,  and 
may  become  lefs  than  any  affignable  quantity.  There¬ 
fore  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  ratio 

jjf—U 

— 7 —  has  a  limit,  and  that  limit  is  the  firft  term  of  the 


general  expreffion  for  the  ratio,  namely  the  quantity 
3  **• 

Suppofe,  next,  that  uzzx4,  and  confequently 


tity  which  may  be  refolved  into  two  parts  j  one  of  thefe, 
viz.  p,  is  independent  of  the  increment  7,  and  the  other, 
viz.  h(q-\-r  ^-(-&c.),  is  the  product  of  7  by  a  feries, 
the  firft  term  of  which  is  a  fundtion  of.v,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  terms  alfo  fundtions  of  .r  multiplied  by  the  firft, 
fecond,  third,  and  higher  powers  of  h.  Now  from  the 
particular  form  of  this  laft  part  of  the  general  expreffion 
for  the  ratio,  it  is  manifelt,  that  7  being  conceived  to 
be  continually  diminifhed,  the  quantity  7  (q-\-rh- {- 
&c.)  will  alfo  be  continually  diminifhed,  and  may  be¬ 
come  lefs  than  any  affignable  quantity  5  therefore,  the 

limit  of  the  ratio—  -U  is  limply  y?,  that  is,  the  function 

of  x,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  firft  or  fimple  power 
of  h  in  the  general  expreffion  for  the  increment. 


z/=(.v-|-A)4=:.'r4-f-4.x,  7- (-6.V1  7i-\-aix7'i  +T4, 
or, 

u'—u-\-Atx'i  h-\-6  x*  7*-\-^x  hi  -\-7*, 

U,——U 

and  — ^ (6*3-f-4 
Here,  as  in  the  two  former  cafes,  we  have  only  to  in- 

fpedt  the  general  expreffion  for  the  ratio  -  to  difeo- 

7 

ver,  that  by  fuppofing  7  to  be  continually  diminifhed, 
the  latter  part  of  the  expreffion,  viz.  7  (6x*-\-^x 
and  which  comprifes  all  the  terms  except  the  firft,  will 
become  fmaller  than  any  affignable  quantity,  and  con¬ 
fequently,  that  the  firft  term  4  a;3  is  the  limit  of  the 
ratio. 


13.  It  is  ealy  to  fee  that  the  property  which  we  have 
found  to  belong  to  the  ratio  of  the  limultaneous  incre¬ 
ments  of  a  variable  quantity,  and  its  function  in  thefe 
three  particular  cafes,  is  an  immediate  confequence 
of  the  form  of  the  expreffion  for  the  increment  of  the 
fundtion,  fo  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  fundtions  x*, 
.v3,  and  x*,  but  belongs  equally  to  all  fundtions  what¬ 
ever. 

Lor  we  have  found,  §11,  that  u  being  fuppofed  to 


14.  From  what  has  been  juft  (hewn,  we  may  infer 
the  truth  of  the  following  general  propofition  relative 
to  the  limultaneous  changes  that  take  place  in  a  varia¬ 
ble  quantity  and  its  fundtion. 

Let  x  denote  a  variable  quantity  and  u  any  funEiion  of 
that  quantity ,  let  x  be  conceived  to  change  its  value  and 
become  x-j-h,  where  h  denotes  an  arbitrary  increment, 
and  let  u'  denote  the  new  value  that  the  funEiion  acquire/, 
in  confequence  of  the  change  in  the  magnitude  of  x.  Then, 
obferving  that  h  and  u' — u  are  the  fimultaneous  increments 
of  the  variable  quantity  and  its  funEiion ,  if  h  be  con¬ 


ceived  to  be  continually  diminifhed ,  the  ratio 


will 


continually  approach  to  a  certain  Limit,  which  will  be 
different  for  different  funEiions,  but  always  the  fame  for 
the  fame  funEiion ,  and  in  every  cafe  quite  independent  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  increments. 

The  ratio  which  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  in¬ 
crements,  when  thefe  increments  are  conceived  to  be 
continually  diminifhed,  may  be  called  the  limiting  ratio 
of  the  increments. 


15.  The  analytical  fadt  contained  in  the  preceding 
propofition,  affords  the  foundation  for  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  theory  of  great  extent,  and  which  may  be  divided 

into 
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into  two  diftin&  branches  •,  one  having  for  its  objeft  the 
refolution  of  the  following  problem.  Having  given  the 
relation  of  amj  number  of  variable  quantities  to  each 
other ,  to  determine  the  limiting  ratios  of  their  increments  ; 
and  the  other  the  converfe  of  that  problem,  namely, 
Having  given  the  limiting  ratios ,  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  quantities  tliemfelves. 

The  theory  to  which  we  have  alluded  conflitutes  the 
Method  of  Fluxions,  and  in  explaining  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  method,  we  have  endeavoured  to  (how,  that 
it  refts  upon  a  principle  purely  analytical,  namely  the 
theory  of  limiting  ratios  •,  and  this  being  the  cafe,  the 
fubjeft  may  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  pure  mathematics, 
without  having  occafion  to  introduce  any  ideas  foreign 
to  geometry. 

16.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  however,  in  firft  delivering  the 
principles  of  the  method,  thought  proper  to  employ  con- 
ilderations  drawn  from  the  theory  of  motion.  But  he 
Appears  to  have  done  this  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  il- 
luftration,  for  he  immediately  has  recourfe  to  the  theory 
of  limiting  ratios  ;  and  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  feveral 
mathematicians  of  great  eminence  (a)  that  the  con- 
lideration  of  motion  was  introduced  into  the  method  of 
fluxions  at  firft  without  necefiity,  and  that  fucceeding 
writers  on  the  fubjeft  ought  to  have  eftablilhed  the 
theory  upon  principles  purely  mathematical,  independent 
of  the  ideas  of  time  and  velocity,  both  of  which  feem 
foreign  to  inveftigations  relating  to  abftradt  quantity. 

17.  That  we  may  conform  to  the  ufual  method  of 
treating  this  fubjeft,  we  proceed  to  (how  how  the 
theory  of  motion  is  commonly  applied  to  the  illuftration 
of  the  nature  of  variable  quantities,  and  of  the  relations 
that  re ful t  from  their  being  conceived  to  change  their 
value. 

As  quantities  of  every  kind,  if  we  abllraff  from  their 
nofition,  figure,  and  fuch  affeftions,  and  confider  their 
magnitude  only,  may  be  reprefented  by  lines,  we  may 
confider  a  variable  quantity  x,  and  «  any  funfHon  of  that 
quantity,  to  be  reprefented  by  two  lines  A  P,  B£),  which 
have  A,  B,  one  extremity  of  each  given,  and  which 
varv  by  the  points  P,  Q ,  their  other  extremities,  moving 
in  the  directions  AC,  BD,  while  the  equation  exprefling 
the  relation  between  x  and  u,  or  their  reprefentative 
lines  AP,  B£) ,  remains  always  the  fame. 

A - ! - C 

P 

B - 1 - D 

Q. 

18.  The  lines  AP,  BQ  being  thus  conceived  to  vary, 
the  relation  that  is  fuppofed  always  to  fubfift  between 
them,  in  refptct  of  their  magnitudes,  will  neceflarily 
give  rife  to  another  relation,  namely,  that  which  will 
conftanlly  fubfift  between  the  velocities  of  the  moving 
points  P  and  £) ,  by  which  the  lines  are  generated. 

With  a  reference  to  this  particular  mode  of  conceiving 
variable  quantities  to  exift,  the  quantities  tliemfelves 
have  been  called  f  owing  quantities  or  fluents ,  and  the 
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meafures  of  the  velocities  with  which  the  variable  quan¬ 
tities  increafe  have  been  called  their  fluxions.  ^ 

19.  To  Amplify  the  bypothefis,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  point  which  generates  the  line  AP,  or  x,  moves  uni¬ 
formly  ;  thus  the  meafure  of  its  velocity,  or  the  fluxion 
of  x,  will  be  a  given  quantity,  with  which  the  meafure 
of  the  velocity  of  the  point  £),  or  the  fluxion  of  u,  may 
be  continually  compared.  To  determine  then  the  flux¬ 
ions,  or  rather  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  x  a  variable 
quantity,  and  u ,  any  function  of  that  quantity,  is  in 
effect  to  refolve  the  following  problem. 

Having  given  an  equation  exprefling  the  relation  at 
every  inflant  between  the  f paces  puffed  over  by  two  points , 
one  of  which  moves  with  an  uniform  velocity  :  It  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  an  expreflion  for  the  ratio  that  the  mea¬ 
fures  of  the  velocities  have  at  every  infant  to  each 
other, 

20.  Now  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  theory 
of  motion,  refulting  indeed  from  the  very  nature  of  a 
variable  velocity,  that  when  two  velocities  are  compar¬ 
ed  together,  whether  they  be  both  variable,  or  one  of 
them  uniform,  and  the  other  variable,  the  meafures  of 
their  velocities  are  any  quantities  having  to  each  other  the 
ratio  that  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  /paces  deferibed 
in  the  fame  time ,  when  thofe  /paces  are  conceived  to  be 
continually  diminifhed.  And  hence  it  follows  that  the 
ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  two  variable  quantities  is  no  other 
than  the  limiting  ratio  of  their  fimultaneous  incre¬ 
ments. 

That  the  theory  of  motion  may  be  applied  to  the 
generation  of  variable  algebraic  quantities,  we  have  fup¬ 
pofed  them  to  be  reprefented  by  lines ;  this,  however,  is 
not  neceflary,  if  the  variable  quantities  are  tliemfelves 
geometrical  magnitudes  j  for  like  as  a  line  is  conceived 
to  be  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  fo  a  furface 
may  be  confidered  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
line,  a  folid  by  the  motion  of  a  furface,  and  an  angle 
by  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  lines  which  contain  it  j 
and  the  fluxions  of  thofe  quantities  at  any  inllant,  or 
pofition,  will  be  the  meafures  of  the  velocities,  or  de¬ 
grees  of  fwiftnefs,  according  to  which  they  increafe  at 
that  inflant  or  pofition. 

But  in  every  cafe  the  ratio  of  the  rates  of  increafe,  or 
fluxions  of  two  homogeneous  magnitudes,  will  be  the 
limiting  ratio  of  their  fimultaneous  increments. 

2r.  Having  thus  found  that  by  conceiving  variable 
quantities  as  generated  by  motion,  and  taking  their  ve¬ 
locities,  or  rates  of  increafe,  as  an  objefl  for  the  mind 
to  contemplate  and  reafon  on,  we  are  in  the  end  led  to 
the  conlideration  of  the  limiting  ratios  of  their  incre¬ 
ments,  a  fubjeft  which  is  purely  mathematical,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  ideas  of  time  or  velocity,  we  (hall  ex¬ 
change  the  definition  of  a  fluxion  given  in  §  18,  which 
involves  thofe  ideas,  for  another  that  refts  entirely  upon 
the  exiftence  of  limiting  ratios. 

By  the  fluxions  then  of  two  variable  quantities  hav¬ 
ing  any  afligned  relation  to  each  other,  we  are  in  the 
following  treatile  always  to  be  underftood  to  mean  any 
4  U  indefinite 
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(a)  Such  as  Lagrange ,  Coufln ,  La  Croix ,  &c»  abroad,  and  Landen  in  this  counfry. 
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Direct  indefinite  quantities  which  have  to  each  other  the  limiting 
Method,  ratio  of  their  Jimultaneous  increments  (b). 

In  conformity  to  this  definition  of  fluxions,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  are  to  confider  them,  not  as  abfolute,  but 
as  relative  quantities,  which  derive  their  origin  from  the 
comparifon  of  variable  quantities  with  each  other  in  re- 
fpedl  of  their  fimultaneous  variations  of  magnitude. 

22.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  employed  different  fymbols  at 
different  times  to  denote  the  fluxions  of  variable  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  is  now  however  common  in  Britain  to  denote 
them  by  the  fame  letters  employed  to  exprefs  the  quan¬ 
tities  themfelves,  and  each  having  a  dot  over  it.  Thus 

x  denotes  the  fluxion  of  the  variable  quantity  expref- 
fed  by  x ,  and  in  the  like  manner  u,  v,  2;,  denote 
the  fluxions  of  the  variable  quantities  u,  v,  z,  refpec- 
tively. 

23.  Suppofe  now  that  u  is  any  fun&ion  of  a  variable 
quantity  x,  and  that  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  fimultane¬ 
ous  increments  of  u  and  x  is  the  ratio  of  p  to  I,  where 
p  denotes  fume  other  funclion  of  x  ;  then,  from  the  de¬ 
finition  juft  given  of  fluxions,  we  have 

u  . 

—  —p,  and  u—px. 

x 

Hence  it  follows  as  a  confequence  of  the  preceding 
definition,  that  the  fluxion  of  u,  any  fundlion  of  a  vari¬ 
able  quantity  x,  is  the  product  arifing  from  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  that  fundi  ion  of  x  which  is  the  expreffion  for 
the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  by  the  fluxion  of  the 
variable  quantity  x  if  elf 

Sect.  II.  Invefiigation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Dire  FI 
Method  of  Fluxions. 

24.  The  method  of  fluxions  naturally  refolves  itfelf 
into  two  parts,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  §  15. 
We  proceed  to  explain  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  which  is  called 
the  DireFl  Method ,  andwhich  treats  of  finding  the  ratio 
of  the  fluxions  of  variable  quantities,  having  given  the 
relations  of  thofe  quantities  to  each  other. 

25.  We  (hall  begin  with  inveftigating  the  ratio  of  the 
fluxions  of  two  variable  quantities  in  that  particular 
cafe,  when  one  of  them  is  in  the  power  of  the  other. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  u  is  fuch  a  function  of  a 
variable  quantity  x,  that  u—xn,  where  n  denotes  any 
number  whatever,  if  is  required  to  determine  the  ratio 
of  the  fluxions  of  u  and  x. 

If  we  recur  to  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of 
the  fluxions  of  variable  quantities  in  $  21,  it  will  appear 
that  we  have  in  effedl  refolved  the  problem  juft  propofed 
in  three  particular  cafes,  when  treating  of  the  limiting 
ratios  of  the  increments  of  variable  quantities.  For  it 
has  been  ihown  in  §  12.  that  when  u=x1,  and  x  is  fup- 
pofed  to  change  its  value,  fo  as  to  become  x-\-k,  where 


h  denotes  an  indefinite  increment,  and  in  confequence 
of  this  change  in  the  magnitude  of  x,  u  alfo  changes  its 
value,  and  becomes  a',  then,  obferving  that  u’ — u  and 
h  are  the  fimultaneous  increments  of  u  and  x,  the  limit¬ 
ing  ratio  of  —  is  2 x.  Let  this  expreffion  for  the 

limiting  ratio  be  put  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  a 

u  u  •  • 

and  x,  that  is  to  — ,  thus  we  have  —  ~2x,  and  u=2xx. 

x  x 

Hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of 
the  quantity  that  exprefles  the  fluxion  of  x,  the  fluxion 
of  a  or  xl  will  be  exprefled  by  the  fluxion  of  x  multi¬ 
plied  by  2  x. 

Again,  when  a— a?5,  and  a',  a' — a  and  h  denote  the 
fame  as  before,  it  has  been  fliown,  §12,  that  the  limiting 

ratio  of  --  -  is  3  x ’,  therefore,  §  21,  v  —  3  x1,  and 
h  x 

•  • 

a  —3  x 1  x  ;  that  is,  the  fluxion  of  x3  is  exprefled  by  the 
fluxion  of  x  multiplied  by  3**. 

And  when  a=«4,  it  has  been  ffiown,  §  12,  that  the 

limiting  ratio  of  --  ---  is  4  x% .  Therefore,  §  21, 

—  —43c *  and  a—  4  x%  x. 

x 

To  refolve  the  problem  generally,  or  when  u—x”, 
let  us  fuppofe  x  to  become  x-\-h,  and  a  to  become  a', 
then  a'— (x-J-/i)n.  But  this  laft  quantity,  when  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  feries  by  the  binomial  theorem  (Alge¬ 
bra,  Sect.  XVII.)  is 

Xn p  h q  h1 -\-r  M &. c. 
or  u-\-p  hFh1  &c.) 

where  p,  q,  r,  &c.  denote  functions  of  x,  independent 
of  h.  Therefore,  \ 

u' — u—ph^fh?  (q-\-r  h-\-  &c.), 
and  — =/>-{-//  {q-^-r  h-\-  &c.). 

Therefore,  fuppofing  h  to  be  continually  diminifhed, 
i/— u 

the  limit  of — - —  is  />;  but,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  exponent  «,  p  is  always  nx"~l,  (Algebra,  §  267.), 
therefore,  the  limit  of  — ^ —  is  n  xn~z,  and  confequent- 

ly  r  ~n  a?"-1,  and  u~nxn~zx. 
x 

26.  As  we  (hall  have  frequently  occafion  to  employ 
the  refult  of  this  invefiigation,  it  will  be  proper  to  ex¬ 
prefs  it  in  the  form  of  a  pia&ical  rule,  thus. 

To  find  the  fluxion  of  any  power  of  a  variable  quanti¬ 
ty.  Multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  variable  quantity  itfelf 
by  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  by  a  power  of  the 
quant’ty  wliofe  exponent  is  lefs  by  unity  than  the  given 
exponent ,  and  the  produFl  will  be  the  fluxion  required. 

27. 


(b)  We  are  here  to  be  underftood  to  mean  the  ratio  of  the  numerical  values  of  the  increments,  which  may  al¬ 
ways  be  compared  with  each  other,  whether  the  variable  quantities  be  of  the  fame  kind,  as  buth  lines,  or  both 
furfaces,  &c.  or  of  different  kinds,  as  the  one  a  line,  and  the  other  a  furface. 
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Diredl  27.  In  determining  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  fimul- 
Method.  taneous  increments  of  x  and  x ",  we  have  referred  to  the 
'  binomial  theorem  •,  but  the  only  application  we  have 
had  occafion  to  make  of  that  theorem  was  to  determine 
the  numeral  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  deve- 
lopement  of  (x-j-/z)n,  when  n  is  fuppofed  to  be  any 
number  whatever,  which  is  an  inquiry  of  a  more  Ample 
nature  than  the  general  inveftigation  of  the  theorem. 
We  (hall  now  ffiow  how  that  coefficient  may  be  deduced 
from  the  fir'd  principles  of  algebra.  Thus  the  inveftiga¬ 
tion  of  the  fluxion  of  xn  will  be  rendered  independent  of 
the  general  demonftration  of  the  binomial  theorem  ;  and 
we  fhall  hereafter  fhow  that  the  theorem  itfelt  is  eafily 
inveftigated  by  the  direfl  method  of  fluxions. 

28.  Since  x-\-h  is  equal  to  x  (1  ^  follows  that 

(*-} -h)n=x”  (1  thus  the  developement  of  (x-f/t)" 

.ft 

is  reduced  to  that  of  (i-|-  )%  or  putting  —  —  v,  to 

X  /  x 

f 

(i-J-tiV.  Now  if  we  give  particffiar  values  to  n,  and 
fuppofe  it  to  be  x,  2,  3,  &tc.  or — 1,  — 2,  &c.  or  laft- 
ly  4,  we  can  find  the  feries  that  expiefs  the 

powers  of  whofe  exponents  are  thofe  numbers,  by 

the  operations  of  multiplication,  divifion,  and  evolution, 
and  in  every  particular  cafe  we  (hall  find,  that  the 
powers  of  l-\-v  are  expreffed  by  a  feries  of  this  form, 

1  -f-  A v*  -}-Dz>4-f-  &c. 

Where  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  denote  numeral  coefficients 
which  depend  for  their  value  only  on  n  the  exponent 
of  the  power,  and  not  on  the  quantity  v ;  and  as  the 
form  of  the  feries  will  be  found  to  be  the  fame  what¬ 
ever  particular  values  we  may  give  to  the  exponent,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  the  fame,  whether  the  exponent 
be  pofitive  or  negative,  whole  or  fradlional. 

29.  Firft  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  exponent  is  a  whole 
pofitive  number,  then,  becaufe 

(1  ^-v)n=i  -f-Av-f-Bti’-f-  &c. 

if  we  multiply  both  fides  of  this  equation  by  1  -|-zi,  and 
colledt  together  the  like  powers  of  v,  it  will  appear 
that 

(,+*)■*■=, +  AJo+B^+&<i 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term 
of  any  power  of  1  -f-t'  exceeds  that  of  the  next  lefs 
power  by  unity.  Now  in  the  cafe  of  the  firft  power  of 
i  +  v,  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  is  obvioufly  1, 
therefore,  in  the  fecond  power  it  is  2,  in  the  third  power 
3,  and  univerfally,  in  the  nth  power  it  is  n  ;  fo  that  « 
being  a  whole  pofitive  number, 

(1  -j-nxi-J-  &c. 

30.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  exponent  to  be  a  frac* 

tion  denoted  by  — ,  fo  that 
n 

to 
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Let  both  fides  of  this  equation  be  raifed  to  the  power  Diredl 
«,  having  firft  fubftituted  M  v  for  A  &c.  Method, 

then 

(1 +*)“=( 

Now  as  we  have  juft  found  that  tn  and  n  being  integers, 

( 1  1  -\-m  v  -f-  &c. 

and  1  -j-sMn  -f-  &c. 

Here  we  flop  at  the  fecond  term,  that  being  the  only 
one  whofe  coefficient  is  required.  Subftitute  now  for 
Ma  its  value  Av -f-  &c.  then,  flopping  again  at  the 
fecond  term,  we  get 

(i-J-Mz>)’,:=i-f-«A‘y-f-  &c. 

therefore, 

1  _|_tf2'z>  +  &c.=i  -j-n  Av  -(-  &c. 

and  making  the  coefficients  of  v  in  each  feries  equal  to 
each  other, 


n  A  —  m,  and  A  := 


tn 


31.  In  the  laft  place,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  expo¬ 
nent  is  a  negative  quantity  either  whole  or  fra&ional, 
fo  that 

(1 1  -j-  A'v-f-  BV-|-  8cc. 


or 


=  i-f  A'^-f-BV-f-  &c. 


(!+«)’ 

m 

then,  multiplying  both  fides  by  (i-f-t')"’  we  get 

m 

i=(i+^) ”  (1  -f  A'^-f-BV  -j-  &c.) 

m 

or,  fubftituting  1 -)- Azj-f-Bxj1-)-  &c.  for  (i-j-a)'"  a°d 
adlually  multiplying  the  two  feries, 

i  =  !+a  ?  +B  1 

+  A'  *  +AA'  J-w*  +  &c. 

+  B'  3 

Now  that  this  equation  may  fubfift,  whatever  be  the 
value  of  v,  it  is  neceflary  that 

A+A'=o, 

B  +  AA'+B'rro, 

&.  c. 

and  by  thefe  equations  we  may  determine  A',  B',  C',  &c. 
It  is,  however,  only  required  at  prefent  to  find  the  firft 
of  thefe,  viz.  A',  now  we  have  A'=— A;  but  A  being 
the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  feries  expreffing 

m 

(1  -|-d)  “,  the  exponent  of  which  is  pofitive,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  found  it  to  be  — ,  therefore,  A'  =  —  — . 

J  n  n 

32.  As  we  have  found  that  the  coefficients  of  the  (e- 

m 

eond  term  of  the  developements  of  (x+x')*,  (i-f-z>)n 

and  (1  +i0“"  are  and  — — »  refpeftively,  it  ap- 

pers  that  whatever  be  the  number  denoted  by  n ,  the  two 
firft  terms  of  the  feries  expreffing  (i-j-zi)''  are,  1 

and  therefore,  fubftituting  for  v  its  value  and  multi- 

X 

plying  by  xnt  the  two  firft  terms  of  the  feries  expreffiog 
are  xn-\-nxn~'/t,  agreeing  with  what  we 
4  U  2  hava 
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33.  The  mode  of  reafoning  employed  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  u  and  x,  when  the  former  is 
a  fun&ion  of  the  latter  of  the  form  xn,  will  apply  equal¬ 
ly  when  the  function  has  any  other  afugned  form.  Eut 
inftead  of  inveftigating  in  this  manner  the  fluxion  of 
every  particular  fundlion,  it  is  better  to  confider  a  com¬ 
plex  funflipn  as  the  fum,  or  difference,  or  product  or 
quotient,  &c.  of  other  Ample  functions,  and  to  invef- 
tigate  rules  for  each  of  thefe  cafes,  fuppofing  that  the 
fluxions  of  the  Ample  functions  are  previoufly  known. 

34.  Let  us  firft  fuppofe  that  u,  a  fundlion  of  a  varia¬ 
ble  quantity  x,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  v  and  tv,  two 
other  functions  of  x.  It  is  required  to  And  the  fluxion 
of  u,  having  given  the  fluxions  of  v  and  w. 

Let  x  be  conceived  to  change  its  value,  and  to  be¬ 
come  x-\-h,  then,  as  v  and  to  will  alfo  change  their  va¬ 
lues,  §  11,  the  one  to 

v'—v-\-ph-\-qhrJ(-rM-\-  &e. 
and  the  other  to 

w'—w  -\-p'  h  -j -q'  /z*  -j-  r'  A 5  -j-  &c. 

if  id  as  ufual  denote  the  correfponding  new  value  of  u, 
we  have 

u—v  -{-  w 

.  f  vA-p  Id  A-  &c. 
u~  l+w+/,'/i+v'fr+  &c. 
u' — u=(p+p')h-\-(q-\-q'yd  +  &C. 

If  we  now  conceive  h  to  be  continually  diminished,  we 

1/  —  u 

fhall  have  the  limit  of  — —  exprefled  by  pflfl.  But 
p  is  the  limit  of  — -j— ,  §  14,  and  in  like  manner  p'  is 
the  limit  of  W  W-,  therefore. 
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where  a,  b ,  c,  denote  any  given  numbers,  pofitive  or  Diredl 
negative,  then,  by  reafoning  as  above,  it  is  evident  that  Method. 

j —a  u-\.bv-\-cw-\-  &c. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  fluxion  of  the  fum  of  any  number  of 
funBions,  each  multiplied  by  a  conflant  quantity.  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  fluxion  of  each  funBion  by  its  conflant  coefficient, 
and  the  fum  of  the  pro duBs  is  the  fluxion  required. 


limit  of 


--  limit  of  - 


-  +  limit  of  — 


-tv 


Subflitute  now  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  inftead  of  the 
limited  ratios,  and  wre  have 


u  __  v  w 

—  —  —  {--=—> 

XXX 


36.  If  c  denote  a  conftant  quantity,  and  u,  v,  be 
futnffions  of  x,  fucb,  that  u~c-\-v;  then  x  being  fup- 
pofed  to  become  x-j-  h,  and  conlequently  v  to  become 
ti',  or  v-\-p  h-\-q  /d-j-  &c.  and  c-j-v  to  become 
-\-ph-\-qld~ j-  &c.  we  have 

u—c-\-v, 

and  u'—c-^-v-\.ph-\-qh‘-\-  & c. 
and  hence  u' — u~p  h-\-q  h*-\-  &c. 
or  u' — u—v' — v, 

,  .  l d — u  v' V 

therefore,  — = — — , 
n  h 

and  thefe  ratios  being  always  equal,  their  limits  muft  al¬ 
fo  be  equal ;  therefore,  fubftituting  for  the  limiting  ra¬ 
tios  thofe  of  the  fluxions,  we  have -L— L  and  u—v;  that 

.v  x 

is  to  fay,  the  fluxion  of  c-f  v  is  v,  from  which  it  appears. 
That  the  fluxion  of  any  variable  funBion  is  the  very 
fame  as  the  fluxion  of  the  fame  funBion,  increafed  or  di- 
minifhed  by  any  conflant  quantity.  This  is  a  remark  of 
great  importance  in  the  theory  of  fluxions,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter. 

37.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  u,  v,  w,  are  functions  of 
x,  fuel),  that  u~v  w,  it  is  required  to  find  the  fluxion 
of  u,  fuppoflng  the  fluxions  of  v  and  w  to  be  given. 

By  fuppoflng  that  x,  u,  v,  and  w,  change  their  va¬ 
lues  as  ufual,  we  have 

u—v  tv 

u'=  (n  -f-/>  h -f -q  Id  4.  &c.)  (w -f-  p'  h  -\-q'  h*  -f  &c.) 

and  this  laft  expreflion  by  multiplication  becomes 

u'—v  w-\-vp'  h-\-vq'  /dl  „ 

■flw  ph-f-w  q  Id  J  "■  C‘ 

therefore 

id — u—fvp'Jfwp^h-i-  (vq' -\-pp' -\-tvq)ld-\-  &c. 


therefore,  u  —  v  -f-  w. 

35.  If  we  fuppofe  s  to  be  a  fundlion  of  x,  and  u,  v, 
tv,  &c.  other  functions  of  x,  fuch  that 

s—a  u-\-bv-\-c  tv-\-  &c. 


dividing  now  by  li,  and  taking  the  limit  of  we 

h 

have  that  limit  exprefled  by  v p'-\-tvp ;  but  p'  is  the  li¬ 
mit  of  — - —  J  14,  and  in  like  manner^)  is  the  limit  of 

v' — v  ,  . 

j  y  therefore 
n 


the 


(c)  In  this  inveftigation  we  have  fuppofed  n  to  be  a  rational  number.  If,  however,  it  were  irrational,  flill  the 
jrefult  would  be  the  fame  j  for,  correfponding  to  every  fuch  number,  two  rational  numbers,  one  greater,  and  the 
other  lefs  than  it,  may  be  found,  which  fhall  differ  from  each  other  by  lefs  than  any  afilgnable  quantity.  There¬ 
fore,  the  general  properties  of  thefe  numbers  muft  belong  alfo  to  the  irrational  number  which  is  their  limit. 
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tbe  limit  of 


u' — u  — 
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.  vd — w  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  fluxion  of  u,  having  given  Direct 

t'X  limit  of  ^  the  fluxions  of  v  and  w.  Method. 

v _  From  the  given  equation  we  have  v~w  u ,  and  there- 

.  +  w  X  limit  of 


h 

v' - V 

~h~ 5 


Hence,  by  fubftituting  for  the  limiting  ratios  the  ratios 
of  the  fluxions,  we  have 

•  •  • 

U  V  W  W  V  • 

-  —  — 7-  -j - .  and  u— v  w  w  v. 

xxx 

Therefore ,  to  find  the  fluxion  of  the  produEl  of  any 
two  funElions ,  multiply  the  fluxion  of  each  funElion  by 
the  other  funElion ,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  produEls  is  the 
fluxion  required. 

38.  We  have  juft  now  feen  that  when 

u—v  w 

•  •  • 
then  u— w  v-\-vw. 

Let  each  fide  of  the  latter  equation  be  divided  by  the 
correfponding  fide  of  the  former,  thus  we  get 

u _  v  v  w 

u  v  '  w  ’ 

fuppofe  nov^thal  the  funftion  w  is  the  produfl  of  two 
other  fumSlions  j-,  t,  fo  that 

u~v  s  t, 

then,  becaufe  w=s  t,  from  what  has  been  (hewn  it  fol- 

•  •  • 

lows  that  —  =:  —  —  ;  therefore,  fubftituting  thisva- 

•  •  •  • 

1  r  w  •  .t  .  U  V  W  .  , 

lue  ot  — ■  in  the  equation  —  r= - 1 - ,  it  becomes 

w  ’  u  v  w  ’ 

•  •  •  • 

u  _  V  S  t 

-  ~  *  I  ■  ~T~  • 

u  v  s  1  t 

In  general,  if  we  fuppofe  that 

11—vstr  &c. 

by  reafoning  as  above  it  will  be  found  that 
•  •  •  •  *. 

u  v  .  s  .  /  r 

—  —  —  -\ - -j-  —  -f- - (-  &c. 

u  v  s  t  1  r 

whatever  be  the  number  of  faflors. 

Suppofe  the  number  of  fa&ors  to  be  three,  fo  that 

u— vs  t 

A  u  v  s  ‘ 

and  —  — - - - 

U  V  s  '  t 

then  fubftituting  vs  t  for  u  in  this  laft  equation,  and  ta¬ 
king  away  the  denominators,  we  find 

•  •  •  • 

U— S  t  V  -j-  V  t  s  V  s  t. 

And  as  a  fimilar  refult  will  be  found,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  factors,  we  may  conclude  that  The 
fluxion  of  the  produEl  of  any  number  of  funElions  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  produEls  of  the  fluxion  of  each  funElion 
by  all  the  other funElions . 

39.  Let  us  in  the  laft  place  fuppofe  that  n—  — ,  and 

w 


•  •  •  \)  # 
fore  (§  37.)  v  —  W  zr-f-«  w,let —  be  fubftituted  for  u 


w 


V  w 


in  this  equation,  and  it  becomes  v=zw  u  -J - ,  from 

which  we  eafily  obtain 


w 


•  wv — vw 

u— - ~  . 

w 

Hence  we  have  the  following  rule  for  finding  the 
fluxion  of  a  fra&ion. 

Multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  by  the  denomi¬ 
nator ,  and  from  the  produEl  fubtraEl  the  fluxion  of  the 
denominator  multiplied  by  the  numerator ,  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  the  fquare  of  the  denominator  ;  the  refult 
is  the  fluxion  required. 

40.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  (hew  the  application  of 
thefe  general  rules  for  determining  the  fluxions  of  va¬ 
riable  funflions  to  fome  particular  examples. 

c 

Example  1.  Suppofe  u—a^-bf  x - .  Required 

X 

the  fluxion  of  u. 

Here  a  being  a  conftant  quantity,  the  fluxion  of 

c  c 

a-f-b  fx - is  the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  bflx - 

x  x 

§  36,  or  b  x" — cx  T.  Now,  by  §  26,  the  fluxion  of 

«  1 

x7  is  x'2  1  x ,  which  expreflion  is  equivalent  to 

*  •  eg 

\x  7  x,  or  to — — ,  and  in  like  manner  the  fluxion 
2fx 


of  x  1  is  — x~ 


1—1 


x  or 


2  x,  or  — — ,  therefore, 


multiplying  the  fluxion  of  .r7  by  b,  and  the  fluxion  of 

x  1  by  c,  and  taking  the  fum  of  the  prcdu&s,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  rule  in  J  35.  we  have 

•  * 

b  x  c  x 

u— - 1 - 

2fx  ^  X 1 

•  (  b  c  \  • 

+  *• 


or 


Ex.  2.  Suppofe  u=a-\- 


3  \lx*  x 3  \/x  x *  * 


By  writing  the  function  thus 


u~a-\-bx  7 — cx  7-j -d  x  1 

the  application  of  the  fame  rules  employed  in  the  laft 
example  give  us 


$  . 


u — —ybx  7  .v  -J-  y  c  x  7  x — 2dx  '3 x 

or,  exchanging  the  fraftional  indices  for  the  radical 
fign,  and  otherwife  reducing, 

—  2bx_  4 cx  _  2dx 


u— 


2X  3  fx*  3X*  3  flx 


X i 


Ex.  3. 
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Ex.  3.  Suppofe  uTz{a-\-b  xm)n. 

In  order  to  find  the  fluxion  of  this  function  by  the 
rules  already  laid  down,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider 
it  firft  as  a  funftion  of  a  variable  quantity  that  is  itfelf 
a  function  of  x.  Let  us  then  put  a-\-bxm  equal  to  v, 
and  thus  the  propofed  equation  becomes  u~vn  ;  then,  u 
being  confidered  as  a  funftion  of  v,  we  have  by  §  26. 
n—nvn~1v.  Again,  it  being  confidered  as  a  funftion 
of  x,  from  the  equation  it— a-\-bxm,  we  find  by  §  36. 
and  §  26.  v  —  mbxm~2x.  Let  this  value  of  v  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  expreflion  for  u ,  and  it  becomes 

u—m  n  b  it”-1  xm~x  x, 

which,  by  fubftituting  for  it  Its  value  a-\-bxm ,  is  alfo 
uzzmnbx m~x  (a-{-bxm)n~t  x. 

Ex.  4.  Suppofe  u—^/  (a2 — **). 

Here  we  are  to  proceed  as  in  the  laft  example,  and 

I 

firft:  put  os — x2xzv,  then  u  —  \/v  —  v*’,  and  therefore 

(5  26)  u— vzx - =  - .  Again,  fince 

2V\  2y/u 

v—t 12 — x2,  by  §  26.  we  find  v— — 2x  x.  Subftitute 
this  value  of  d  in  the  expreflion  for  u,  and  we  have 
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and  this  equation,  by  reducing  all  the  terms  on  the  lat-  Diredl 
ter  fide  of  it  to  a  common  denominator,  is  more  limply  Method, 
exprefied  thus, 

■  (a*4-a2x2 — 4  at4)# 

z/— - - - - - — . 

v>W) 

Ex.  7.  Suppofe  u= 

Here  we  employ  the  rule  given  in  §  39.  for  finding  the 
fluxion  of  a  fractional  function  j  thus  we  find 

• (a2-\-x2)x — 2  x  x 

U~  («*’-}->)*  ’ 
which  when  reduced,  is 

•  (  a1 —  2  a  x — a;1)  x 


u~- 


(«*+**) 


Ex.  8.  Suppofe 


2xx 

2\/v'’ 


which,  by  reftoring  -y/  (a* — **)  for  it,  and  leaving  out 
the  number  common  to  the  numerator  and  denominator, 
becomes 


— x  x 


•y/  (a2 — a;*) 


Ex.  5.  Suppofe  u—  \/  (a-\-b  x-\-c  x2}. 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  laft  ex¬ 
ample,  we  find 

•  b-\-2cx')x 

u—  — — — - , 

>J[a-\-b x-\-c  x2') 

Ex.  6.  Suppofe  u~x  {a2  -\-x2']  */  («*■ — »*). 

Here  the  propofed  funftion  is  the  produft  of  thefe 
three  fundtions,  viz.  x,  a* +  x2,  and  y/(°* — a;1).  There¬ 
fore,  its  fluxion  will  be  found  by  proceeding  according 
to  the  rule  in  §  38. 

Now  the  fluxion  of  *  is  a?,  and  the  fluxion  of  0*4.  at* 
is  2xx,  and  the  fluxion  of  y/  (a1 — a;*)  has  been  found 

in  laft  example  to  be  .  Therefore,  multi- 

plying  the  fluxion  of  each  funftion  by  the  produft  of 
the  other  two  fundtions,  and  taking  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
products,  we  find 

>/ g* — x2  x 

^ <  -f-  2  X2  a2 — x2  x 

x2  (a2  -}-;<*)  x 
■y/  (a* — X2') 


u=v[  u-^+VF^)3} 

To  fimplify  this  expreflion,  we  put 

c «*— **)*=*.  # 

Thus  we  have 

u—J (  a—  y  +  %?=(a— y  +  *y. 

Now  as  the  fluxion  of  a — y- f-z,  is  — y+z  (§  35)# 
we  find  from  $  26,  that  by  confidering  a— y-j-z  as  a 
lingle  variable  quantity, 

®=K°— ; y+*F_I  (—  y+%) 

=K«— y+*Y  C—y+a ) 

=i  x/a^y  +  z  (—  y  +  z) 

,  .  b  t 

but,  fince  b  x  3,  we  have,  §  26, 

• _ _ 1  b  x — * — 1  * _  ^ x 

2X  ^/x  ’ 

and  fince  aA,1=  ( c 1 — ,**)T,  by  confider- 

ing  c2 — a;*  as  a  Angle  variable  quantity,  and  obferving 
that  its  fluxion  is  — 2xx,  we  find  by  §  26,  that 

z  —  \  {c2 — at5)7-1  x — 2.v,r-  4'U , 

Inftead  of  y,  z,  y ,  z,  fubftitute  now  their  values  in  the 
expreflion  for  the  fluxion  of  u,  thus  it  becomes 

«=w  («—  ~+ 3 

x  (  _ 4^* _ \ 

\2A?  v/a?  3>  y/^-r’)/' 

Ex.  9..  Suppofe  u~a  v m  yn ,  where  1/  and  y  denote 
any  fundtions  of  a  variable  quantity. 

Then,  §  37, 


'u  —  y  a  yn  X  fluxion  of  vm  1 
L~ [■avmX  fluxion  ofy”_y 


But 


Part  I. 

Direct  But  fluxion  of  vm~rnvm~*v,  5  2 6, 
Method.  ,  •  lS  ’ 

ana  fluxion  of  yv~nyn~r  y  ; 

therefore, 


•  *  • 

u—  a  rny”vm~Iv-\-a  n  vmyn~t  yt 

—a  vm~'  yn~x[m  yv-\-nv  y). 

Ex.  10.  Suppofe  where  v,  %  and  y  denote 

any  funflion  of  a  variable  quantity.  Then,  becaufe 
•  s 
fluxion  (n-j-z)— n-j-z,  §  34,  and  fluxion  yl~$  y1  y, 

§  26,  we  have,  §  39, 

•  y*C”4-z)“- 3f*+»Vy> 
y6 

__y{  V +aQ— 3(«+g)y 

y 4 

41.  As  when  u  denotes  that  particular  fun&ion  of  x 
which  is  xn,  we  have  (§  25.) 
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where  q  denotes  a  new  function  of  x,  derived  from  f>,  Diredl 
the  former  fun&ion,  by  the  fame  kind  of  operation  as  Method 
that  by  which  p  was  deduced  from  u. 

Suppofe  now  q  to  denote  the  particular  funftion 
n[n — i)#"-1,  then, 


u 

~—n  xn~l  •, 
x 


fo,  in  general,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  function  de¬ 
noted  by  u ,  we  have  always 


u 

-=A 

X 


or 


%zzn(n — 1)  {n — 2)  3 , 

x 

i=o 


where  r  denotes  a  function  of  *?  derived  from  q,  a3  q 
was  derived  from  p,  or  p  from  the  original  funflion  u. 
And  it  is  evident  that  we  may  proceed  in  this  manner 
as  far  as  we  pleafe,  unlefs  it  happen  that  in  finding  the 
feries  of  funftions  p,  q ,  r,  &c.  we  at  laft  arrive  at  a  re- 
fult  that  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  then  the  leries  of 
operations  will  terminate.  Thus  if  the  fun&ion  was 
ax 4,  we  Ihould  have 

u^ax* 

• 

u  , 

—= 4  a  X*—py 


Ar=4-3axt=q, 

X 


~=4.$.2ax=r, 

x 


—r  =  4.3.2.1.032-40. 

X 


where  p  denotes  a  new  funftion  of  x,  refulting  from  the 
analytical  procefs  employed  to  find  the  fluxion  of  the 
fun&ion  u,  and  depending  for  its  ^orm  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  that  function  :  juft  as  in  involution,  or 
any  of  the  other  operations  of  algebra,  a  rcfult  is  ob¬ 
tained  depending  upon  the  particular  nature  of  the  ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  quantities  operated  upon. 

Let  us  put  p  to  denote  the  particular  function  nxn~r , 

or  the  expreflion  for-  the  ratio  of  the  fluxion  of  u  to 
x 

the  fluxion  of  x  when  u—xn.  then,  fuppofing  that  n — 1 
is  net  equal  to  o,  (for  in  that  cafe  nx"-1  would  be  Am¬ 
ply  n,  a  given  number, j  we  may  reafin  concerning  the 
ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  the  variable  quantities  p  and  x , 
in  all  refpefts  as  concerning  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  of 
u  and  x ;  and  accordingly,  from  the  equation 

P-nx'-\ 

we  get,  by  taking  the  fluxions, 

~n{n — i)*"-1, 

.v 

or,  confidering  p  as  denoting  generally  the  fumflion  of 
x  that  refults  from  he  operation  of  finding  the  fluxion 
of  the  original  funftion  u,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
that  fundlion,  we  have 


Here  the  expreflion  for  —  is  a  conftant  quantity,  which 

x 

has  no  fluxion. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  relatively  to  any  fundlion  of  a 
variable  quantity,  there  exifts  a  feries  of  limiting  ratios, 
deducible  from  that  function,  and  from  each  other,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  operation  of  finding  the  fluxion  of  a 
variable  function. 

42.  In  treating  of  the  fluxion  of  a  function,  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  the  fluxion  of  the  variable  quantity  x, 
from  which  the  fumftion  is  formed,  merely  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  a  ratio,  without  confidering  whether  it  was 
a  conftant  or  a  variable  quantity. 

Now  as  we  may  aflume  any  hypothefis  refpefling  the 
nature  of  the  fluxion  of  x,  that  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
what  has  been  already  delivered,  we  (hall  fuppofe  it  to 
be  conftant.  This  affumption,  if  we  confider  the  fluxions 
of  variable  quantities  as  the  meafures  of  their  refpedlive 
velocities,  or  rates  of  increafe,  is  in  effect  the  fame  thing 
as  to  fuppofe  that  the  variable  quantity  x  increafes  uni¬ 
formly.  Then,  as  in  the  expreflions 

^i—p,A--=q,%-=r,  &c. 
xxx 

or  thefe  others,  which  follow  from  them, 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

u—px,  p—qx,  q~rx,  &c. 

the  fymbolA:  is  to  be  underftood  as  denoting  a  conftant 

quantity,  it  follows  that  if  p  be  variable,  then  px,  or 
•  • 

u  will  be  variable  j  and  if  q  be  variable,  then  qx ,  or 

p,  will 
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O  • 

p ,  will  be  variable ;  and  if  r  be  variable,  then  r  x,  or 
j  q  will  be  variable,  and  fo  on. 

43.  Let  us  now  recur  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
fucceeding  functions/),  q,  r,  &c.  fland  to  the  original 
function  u. 

By  performing  that  particular  analytical  opera¬ 
tion  upon  the  fundlion  u,  which  confifts  in  finding  its 
fluxion,  we  obtain  p  x  as  the  expreffion  for  its  fluxion, 
that  is,  we  get  u~p  x  ;  and  by  repeating  the  operation 
on  the  function  p,  we  get  p—qx;  and  therefore^?  x  = 
qx1 ;  but,  x  being  regarded  as  a  conftant  quantity, 
p  x  is  deduced  from  p  x,  confidered  as  a  fundlion  of  x, 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as px  is  derived  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fundlion  u;  therefore  the  expreffion  qx1  is  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  function  u  by  performing  the  operation  of 

taking  the  fluxion  twice;  that  is,  firft  upon  the  fundlion 

•  • 

u  itfelf,  and  then  upon  u,  or  px,  the  expreffion  for  its 
fluxion ;  and  in  this  fecond  operation  x  (or  the  fluxion  of 
the  quantity  from  which  the  fundlion  is  formed)  is  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  conftant  quantity. 

The  expreffion  qx1,  obtained  in  this  manner  from 
the  function  u ,  is  called  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  func¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  exprefs  its  relation  to  the  fundlion  u,  it  is 
denoted  by  »,  that  is,  by  the  letter  denoting  the  func¬ 
tion  itfelf  with  two  dots  over  it.  Thus,  like  as  uxzpx, 
we  have 

u~qx *  and  ~-^zq. 

x* 

.  «  _  •  0  #  •  •  • 

.Again,  fince  q—r  x,  it  follows  that  qx1—rx*‘,  but, 

as  x  is  conftant,  q  xx  is  derived  from  q  x %  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  finding  its  fluxion,  confidering  it  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  x ,  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  q  x' ,  or  u  is  de¬ 
rived  from  p  x ,  or  u,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  u  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  original  fundlion  u  ,•  therefore,  like  as 
px  or  u  is  the  firft  fluxion  of  the  fundlion,  and  q  x* 
or  u  is  its  fecond  fluxion,  fo  r  x*  is  called  its  third 

fluxion ,  and  is  denoted  by  u,  that  is,  by  the  letter  ex- 
preffing  the  fundlion  itfelf,  haring  three  dots  placed 
over  it,  fo  that 

u—rx 3  and  _  10 

ar1 


fecond  and  higher  orders  of  fluxions  of  a  fundlion,  let  Diredt 
us  fuppofe  u  to  denote  the  particular  fundlion  ax11  ;  Method, 
then,  proceeding  agreeably  to  what  has  been  laid  down 
in  laft  fedlion,  we  obtain,  by  the  rule  for  finding  the 
fluxion  of  any  power  of  a  variable  quantity  (§  26.) 

u—n  a  xn~*  x 
u~n(n~i)ax"~1x%, 

» 

o  »  • 

u—n[n — 1 )(« — 2)ux,'~}xi7 

?/=«(« — 1)(«— 2)(n — 3)  ctx"~Ax 4,  &c. 

Here  we  have  exhibited  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  fluxions  of  the  fundlion  a  xn  ;  the  law  of  con¬ 
tinuation  is  obvious,  and  it  appears  that  when  n  is  any 
pofitive  integer,  the  fundlion  a  xn  will  have  as  many 
orders  of  fluxions,  as  there  are  units  in  n,  and  no  more; 
for  if  n  were  fuppofed  ==3,  then,  as  the  fourth  fluxion, 
and  all  the  fublequent  ones,  are  multiplied  by  n — 3,  or 
in  that  cafe  by  3—3=0,  they  confequently  would  va» 
niffi,  and  a  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  made  when  n  is 
any  other  whole  pofitive  number. 


45.  That  we  might  be  able  to  apply  the  rules  of 
§  26,  §  34,  &c.  to  the  determination  of  the  fluxion  of 
a  complex  fundlion  of  a  variable  quantity,  we  have 
found  it  convenient  in  fome  cafes  to  confider  fuch  a 
fundlion  as  compofed  of  other  more  Ample  fundlions  of 
the  fame  quantity,  and  we  have  exprefied  its  fluxion  by 
means  of  the  fluxions  of  thofe  other  fundlions.  In  find¬ 
ing  the  fluxion  of  any  higher  order  than  the  firft  of  fuch 
a  complex  fundlion  by  thofe  rules,  we  mull  keep  in 
mind,  that  it  is  only  the  fluxion  of  .r,  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  from  which  the  fundlions  are  all  formed,  that  is  to 
be  confidered  as  conftant,  and  that  the  fluxions  of  the 
fundlions  themfelves  are  in  general  variable  quantities  ; 
fo  that  each  of  them  may  have  a  fecond,  third,  &c. 
fluxion,  as  well  as  the  fundlion  which  is  compofed  of 
them. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that 


u—  > 

then,  confidering  a’-J-x1  as  a  fundlion  of  x ,  and  putting 


• 


v  to  denote  it,  we  have  u—fv—v1,  and  u~\v  *  v 

r=  ~~  ;  but  fince  v=za*~ \-x*,  it  follows  that  t>=  2##  ; 

therefore,  fubftituting  for  v  and  v  their  refpedlivc  va¬ 
lues,  we  have 


The  fourth  fluxion  of  a  variable  fundlion  u  is  denot¬ 
ed  by  u,  that  is,  by  the  letter  u  with  four  dots  over  it, 
and  is  derived  from  the  third  fluxion,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  third  is  derived  from  the  fecond,  or  the  fe¬ 
cond  from  the  firft,  or  the  firft  fluxion  from  the  variable 
fundlion  itfelf ;  ebferving,  that  in  repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  taking  the  fluxions,  the  fymbol  *  (or  the  fluxion 
of  the  variable  quantity  from  which  the  fundlion  is 
formed)  is  confidered  as  a  conftant  quantity.  And  the 
fame  mode  of  notation  and  dedudlion  is  to  be  under¬ 
flood  as  applying  to  a  fluxion  of  any  order  whatever  of 
a  variable  fundlion. 

44.  To  illuftrate  what  has  been  faid  refpedling  the 


u~  — 


XX 


Now,  to  find  the  fecond  fluxion  of  u,  we  may  either 

take  the  fluxion  of  this  laft  expreffion,  viz. - — 

and  confider  the  fymbol  a:,  which  is  found  in  it,  as  de¬ 
noting  a  conftant  quantity  ;  or  we  may  recur  to  the 

.  .  ti 

equation  u~  and  take  the  fluxion  of  this  other  ex- 

V  v 

preffion  for  u  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  we  mull  confider  that 

both  v  and  v  denote  variable  fundlions  of  x,  and  there- 

* 

fore  that  the  fluxion  of-T—  may  be  found  by  the  rule 
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for  finding  the  fluxion  of  a  fradlion  ;  obferving  that  v  is 
i  to  be  fubftituted  as  the  fluxion  of  v.  Accordingly,  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  this  laft  method,  and  confidering  that  the 

—  *1) 

fluxion  of  Jv ,  the  denominator  of  the  fradlion  is  — - ,  we 

Vv  * 

find 


V 

|  2v  v — v* 

l  4  Vy/V 


•V  #  •  • 

Now  from  the  equation  v—a*-]-x*,  we  have  v  zz  2  x  x, 
and  (obferving  that  x  is  conflant)  v~2xl.  Let  thefe 
values  of  v,  v,  and  v,  be  now  fubftituted  in  the  ex- 
preffion  for  u ,  and  it  becomes 


f  _  4  («*+**>*— 4**  ** 

"  J  ”*4(a,+**)\/(«s+**) 

j  a*  -{-.v* 

l  («*+**)* 

tThe  very  fame  expreflion  for  u  would  have  been  found 
if  we  had  employed  the  other  method. 

By  proceeding  as  in  this  laft  example,  the  rules  al¬ 
ready  delivered  for  finding  the  firft  fluxion  of  any  func¬ 
tion  of  a  variable  quantity  will  apply  to  the  finding  of 
the  fluxion  of  any  higher  order. 

Thus  if  we  had  u~vt,  where  v  and  t  denote  each  a 
fundlion  of  another  variable  quantity  x,  and  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  find  the  different  orders  of  fluxions  of  u,  con- 
fidered  alfo  as  a  fundlion  of  x  ;  then,  by  the  rule  of 

§  37.  we  have 
•  •  • 
u~tv-\-v  t, 

and  u—  fluxion  of  /^-{-fluxion  of  vt ; 
but  v  and  I  being  variable  fundlions  of  x,  we  may  con- 
fider  v  and  t  as  denoting  alfo  variable  fundlions  of  x,  the 

fluxions  of  which  are  to  be  denoted  by  v  and  t  re- 
fpedlively  •,  now  by  the  rule  in  J  37,  we  have 

fluxion  of  tv~vt  -f-f  v, 
and  fluxion  of  v  t  ■=  t  v  -4-  v  t, 

therefore,  u—2V  t-\-v  t. 

By  confidering  v,  v,  v ,  alfo  /,  /,  as  denoting  each  a 
diftindl  fundlion  of  x,  we  may  find  the  third  fluxion  of 
u  from  the  fecond,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fecond  has 
been  found  from  the  firft,  and  fo  on  for  the  other  orders 
of  fluxions  of  u.  If  it  be  now  required  to  exprefs  the 
lucctflive  orders  of  fluxions  of  u  in  terms  of  x  and  its 
fluxion,  we  muft  find  the  values  of  v,  v,  &c.  alfo  of  /, 
t  &c.  in  terms  of  x  and  its  fluxion,  and  thefe  values, 
alfo  the  particular  fundlions  of  x  denoted  by  v  and  /, 
being  fubftituted  in  the  expreflions  found  for  u,  ut  &c. 
"will  give  to  thefe  expreflions  the  form  required. 

If  for  example  we  fuppofe  that 
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v—a-\-bxmt  tzzc-\-dx*, 

•  •  •  * 
then  v—m  b.xm~xx  t—ndxn~xx, 

and  confidering  x  as  conflant, 

v—tn  (/« — 1 )  bxm~lx*, 

&c. 

thefe  values  of  v,  t,  v,  t,  See.  being  fubftituted  in  the 
expreflions  of  ?/,//,  &c.  will  give  the  fucceflive  fluxions 
of  u  in  terms  of  x  and  x  only. 


46.  If  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  quantity  be  confider  - 
ed  as  the  meafure  of  its  rate  of  increafe,  if  that  rate  be 
uniform,  then  its  meafure  will  be  a  conflant  quantity  r 
but  if  it  be  variable,  then  its  meafure  will  be  a  variable 
quantity,  which  will  alfo  have  a  certain  rate  of  increafe 
or  decreafe  ;  and  the  meafure  of  this  rate  will  be  its 
fluxion,  or  will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  fluxion  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  variable  quantity  ;  that  is,  it  will  be  the  fecond 
fluxion  of  the  original  variable  quantity.  And  if  this 
fecond  fluxion  is  not  a  conflant  quantity,  then  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  its  rate  of  variation  will  be  its  fluxion,  or  will 
be  the  third  fluxion  of  the  original  variable  quantity, 
and  fo  on.  Thus  a  quantity  will  have  a  fucceflive  order 
of  fluxions  till  fome  one  fluxion  become  conflant,  and 
then  it  will  have  no  more. 


47.  We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  equation  expref- 
fing  the  relation  between  a  variable  quantity,  and  a 
fundlion  of  that  quantity,  to  be  of  fuch  a  form,  that 
the  fundlion  was  found  alone,  and  of  the  firft  degree  on 
one  fide  of  the  equation,  and  fome  power,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  powers,  of  the  variable  quantity  on  the  other  ; 
as  in  thefe  examples, 


u~  axn, 


aArbxm 

c-\-dxn 


In  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  u  isfaid  to  be  an  explicit  fundlion 
of  x.  We  are  now  to  confider  how  the  ratio  of  the 
fluxions  is  to  be  found  when  the  relation  between  the 
variable  quantity  and  its  fundlion  is  exprefled  bv  an 
equation,  the  terms  of  which  involve  different  powers, 
both  of  the  fundlion,  and  the  variable  quantity  j  as  in 
the  following  example, 

y'—axy  +  bx'— c~  0, 

where  we  are  to  confider  y  as  a  fundlion  of  x  ;  but  from 
the  particular  manner  in  which  its  relation  to  x  is  ex¬ 
prefled,  it  is  faid  to  be  an  implicit  fundlion  of  that  quan¬ 
tity. 

Now  in  this  example,  by  the  refolution  of  a  quadra¬ 
tic  equation,  we  find 

a .v:±t  ^  (d* — 4^)  •v*+4<:' 


and  as  y  is  here  an  explicit  fundlion  of  x,  its  fluxion  or 
the  ratio  of  its  fluxion  to  that  of  x,  might  be  determi¬ 
ned  by  the  rules  already  laid  down.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  it  is  only  in  the  particular  cafe  of  the 
propofed  equation  being  of  the  fecond  degree  that  we 
can  effedl  the  folution  generally  in  this  manner.  If  it 

4  X  were 
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were  of  a  higher  order,  this  particular  mode  of  folution 
would  be  often  impraflicable,  for  want  of  a  general 
method  of  refolving  equations. 


48.  We  may  however  in  all  cafeS  refolve  the  prob* 
lem,  without  a  previous  refolution  of  the  equation,  by 
reafoning  as  follows. 

Whatever  be  the  degree  of  the  equation,  by  giving 
particular  values  to  x,  we  can,,  by  the  theory  of  equa¬ 
tions,  obtain  correfponding  particular  values  of  y;  there- 
fore,  we  may  be  affured  that  in  every  cafe  y  is  expref- 
fible  by  means  of  x  in  fome  way  or  other,  if  not  in 
finite  terms,  at  leall  in  the  form  of  a  feries,  the  terms 
of  which  (hall  involve  powers  of  x.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  as  in  the  eafe  of  explicit  functions,  that  when  x 
changes  its  value,  and  becomes  x-\-k,  y  will  alfo  change 
its  value,  and  become 

&c. 


where  pv  q ,  &c.  denote  functions  of  x,  that  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  arbitrary  quantity  h.  Let  us  denote  p h 
^■qhtJr  &c.  the  increment  of  y,  by  the  (ingle  letter 
k;  then  y- \-k  is  the  new  value  of  y,  correfponding  to 
x-\-h,  the  new  value  of  x.  Let  theie  new'  values  be  lub- 
ftituted  inftead  of  x  and  y  in  the  proposed  equation 

y 1 — a.  x  y~\-b  x2 — c  —  o , 

and  as  the  refult  muft  (till  be  =0,  we  have 

{y -{-by-ci {x -\-h)  (y-J-£)-}-£  (.r-f-7;)1 — 0 

which  equation,  by  a&ually  involving  its  terms,  fubfti- 
tuting  for  k  its  value  pliJ^-q  hz-Jr  &c.  and  arranging  the 
refult  in  the  form  of  a  feries  proceeding  by  the  powers 
of  becomes 


y2— -a  xy-\-bx2 — c  ~i 
+( 2 py — a  (  px-\-y )  2  b  x)k  >  —O 

-fQ^-f.R/23  +  &c.  J 

Here  Q,  R,  &c.  denote  quantities  independent  of  b, 
and  involving  x,  y,  p ,  q ,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  x,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  x,  and  therefore  £) ,  R,  &c.  are  alfo  functions 
of  x.  Now  as  this  equation  muft  fubfift  whatever  li 
may  be,  which  is  a  quantity  quite  arbitrary  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  coefficients  by  which  its  powers  are  mul¬ 
tiplied,  it  follows  (as  has  been  obferved  when  treating 
of  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  Algebra, 
§  261.)  that  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of 
h  muft  be  each  equal  to  o. 

Therefore, 

y* — a  x  y-\-b  x*—c=o 
2py — a(p  x-\-y)-\-2bx—0, 

&c. 


From  the  fiirft  of  thefe  equations  we  can  infer  nothing, 
as  it  is  no  other  than  the  propofed  equation  itfelf  j  but 
from  the  fecond  we  find 

a  y — 2  b  x 

P-~ - • 

2  y — ax 

Now  h ,  and  k—ph-\-qhl  &c.  being  the  firaulta- 

k 

neous  increments  of  x  and  y,  we  have  -jz=p\qh- |-&c. 
therefore,  fuppofing  h  to  be  continually  diminilhed,  and 
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putting  ~  equal  to  the  limit  of  j,  webavc  v  — p,  there-  Method. 


fore 


li  _ a'J 
x 


—  ibx 


2  y — 1 


ax 


thus  we  have  obtained  an  expreffion  for  the  ratio  of  the 
fluxions  of  y  and  x,  from  which  we  find 
•  •  *  • 

2  y  y — a  (x  y  -j-  yx')  -}-  2  b  x  x  ~ o , 

and  this  is  precifely  the  expreffion  we  ffiould  have  ob¬ 
tained,  had  we  taken  the  fluxion  of  each  term  of 

if — a  x  y~\-bx2 — c—  0, 

the  propofed  equation,  and  put  the  refult  equal  to  o. 


49.  But  to  fee  that  this  will  always  be  the  cafe, 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  the  equation,  we  have  only 
to  obferve,  that,  by  the  very  fame  procefs  employed  to 
deduce  from  the  original  equation 

y1 — a  xyfb  x2 — c— o, 
thefe  two  others 

2  yp — a  (xp+y)-t-2b  *=  O, 

2 yy — a  (xy-\- y  x)  2  b  x  x=o  •, 

if  we  fuppofe  the  equation  to  be  generally  expreffed 
thus, 


l  ,  m  n  ,  r  , 

y  _j-a y  x  -l -r — n, 

where  the  exponents  /,  m,  n,  and  r  denote  conftant 
quantities,  we  (ball  obtain 


/  ^ — 1  1  r  m — 1  „  „  .  -  m  il¬ 
ly  p-\-a[tny  p-\-n  y  x 

1  r — 1 

•  •  >-^.rx 


b 


and  hence,  by  fubftituting  for  p  its  value  ,  and  bring- 

x 

ing  x  from  the  denominator, 
ly  y+a(my  x  y-\-ny  x  x) 

1  V - * 


From  which  it  appears  that,  when  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  x,  a  variable  quantity,  and  y,  a  fundlion  of  that 
quantity,  is  expreffed  by  an  equation,  the  terms  of  which 
are  brought  all  to  one  fide,  fo  as  to  produce  an  expref¬ 
fion  —o  ;  the  relation  of  the  fluxions  will  be  found,  by 
taking  the  fluxion  of  each  term  of  the  equation  ( confider - 
ing  y  as  a  funflion  of  x),  and  putting  the  fum  of  thefe 
fluxions  equal  to  0. 


50.  Having  from  the  equation 


found  that 


y1 — a  xy-\-b  x1 — c— 0, 


•  (a  y — 2  b  x)  x 

y—-^ - - — , 

2  y — a  x 

if  it  be  required  to  find  the  fecond  fluxion  of  y,  we 
have  only  to  take  the  fluxion  of  the  latter  fide  of  this 

equation, 
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equation,  confidering  x  as  conflant,  and  y  as  a  funftion 
of  x  ;  thus  we  have 


f  (2 y — ax')  ( ay — 2 bx)  x  1 

_  L — ( ay — 2  b  x)  (2 y — of)*  J 

,J~  (2j— a*)‘ 


FLUXIONS. 

•  •  •  •  • 
w(i  -j-,y)"-,^=A^-{-2Br>'0-f-3  Cw*t/-j-4Dt)3w-J-6tc. 

or  leaving  out  the  quantity  n,  common  to  each  term, 

»(i  +  d)"_t=  A-{-2B'u-f3Cl‘y,  +  4D'D5-|-  &.c. 

Let  both  fides  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by  X  - {-v , 
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Direct 

Method. 


and  divided  by  «,  thus  we  (hall  have 


an  equation  which  abbreviates  to 

•  •  • 

•  •  (4^ — 0*)  (xy — y*).x 

y  ~  (*y—> 3  *)* 

and  from  which  we  may  exterminate  y  by  means  of  the 
equation. 

•  (ay — 2 bx)  x 

2  y — o  a 

By  the  fame  mode  of  proceeding  we  may  determine 
the  third  or  any  higher  fluxion  of  the  function  y. 

51.  As  far  as  we  have  yet  gone  in  explaining  the 
principles  of  fluxions,  we  have  had  continually  occafion 
to  employ  the  rule  for  finding  the  fluxion  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  function  .v ”,  where  x  denotes  a  variable  quantity, 
and  n  any  conflant  number  ;  and  we  may^tnerefore,  in 
refpeft  of  other  fundtions,  confider  x1  as  a  Ample  func¬ 
tion.  Befides  the  funftion  xn ,  writers  on  Analyfis  have 
confidered  each  of  the  following  as  alfo  ccnflituting  a 
limple  analytic  fundlion  of  a  variable  quantity  ;  viz. 

a1,  where  a  is  conflant,  and  .v  is  variable. 

Log.  x,  that  is  the  logarithm  of  x,  a  variable  number. 

Sin,  x,  that  is  the  fine  of  x,  a  variable  arch  of  a  circle, 
radius  being  unity. 

Cef.  x,  that  is  the  cofine  of  x,  a  variable  arch  of  a 
circle,  radius  being  as  before  unity. 

5  2.  We  have  already  found  the  fluxion  of  and  we 
proceed  to  find  the  fluxions  of  the  other  Ample  fundlions 
of  x  ;  and,  as  in  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  we  fliall  have 
occafion  to  employ  the  binomial  theorem,  it  will  be 
proper  to  (how  how  that  theorem  may  be  deduced  from 
the  principles  already  explained.  We  are  then  to  find 
the  feries  that  expreffes  (fl-f-.v)'1,  when  n  is  any  number 
whatever.  Or,  fince  (a-J-x)"  is  equal  to  «”  ( 1  -{-2/)”, 

X 

where  v  denotes  the  fraction  -,  we  may  leave  the  quan- 

a 

tity  a "  out  of  confideration,  as  has  been  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  i  28,  and  feek  the  feries  that  expreflts  (i-i-w)”. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out  (J  28)  the  procefs  of 
induflion  by  which  we  may  find  the  general  form  of  the 
feries,  we  fliall  not  here  repeat  it,  but  aflume 

( 1  1  -f-Ax;-f-B  +  C  v4-}-&c. 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  & c.  denote  numbers  that  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  v. 

Now,  as  the  fluxion  of  a  variable  function  muft  be 
the  fame,  whether  that  funflion  be  exprelfed  by  one 
term,  or  developed  into  a  feries  of  terms;  by  performing 
the  operation  of  taking  the  fluxion  on  each  fide  of  the 
above  equation,  the  refults  muft  be  equal,  that  is,  $  2 6. 


fjivY—lf  A+2Bv  +  3Cv1+4dv3  +  &c-1 
'  '  n  L  A  v  4-2B‘ol-|-3  Cxi3  +&c.  j 

Thus,  by  performing  on  the  quantities  the  analytical 
procefs  of  taking  their  fluxions,  we  have  obtained  a 
new  expreflion  for  (i-f-zi)’’.  Let  the  quantities  that  are 
independent  of  v  in  each  expreflion  be  put  equal  to 
each  other,  and  alfo  the  coefficient*  of  like  powers  of 
•v  ;  thus  wre  obtain 


1—  — ,  and  hence  A—  n 
n 

A=  A-±^,  B=  2=1 


B  = 


n  2 

_  2B  +  3C  c_  «— 2 


c=3C+4d,d=^c 


&c. 


&c 


3 

4 


A 

B 


Or,  fubftituting  fucceffively  the  expreflion  for  each 
coefficient  in  that  which  follows  it, 

A  —  n, 

B=”-fcU, 

2 

c  =  0  (”—2) 

_  2-3 

D_  »f«—  1)  O'—  2)  (»—  3) 

2-3*4 

&c. 


Hence  it  appears  that 

(.+»)■=!+,»+  2fc±V+  2l2~*3 1”—2) ,, 

2  2-3 

2-3-4 


X 

and  therefore,  fubftituting  ~  -  for  v,  and  multiplying 
by 


-f-n  o"”1  tf  +  — —  a"-1#* 

«(» — O  (» — 2)  ,  , 

+  — - - J-a"-Kx>+  &c. 

2-3 


where  the  law  of  continuation  is  evident. 


53.  We  no-.v  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  fluxion  of 
the  fun£lion  u—a%  a  being  fuppofed  conftant,  and  .x 
the  variable  quantity,  to  which  the  function  is  referred. 

4X2  Let 


yi6 


FLUXIONS. 


Part  I. 


Diredt  Let  *  be  fuppofed,  as  formerly,  to  change  its  value, 
Method,  and  to  become  x-\ -7,  and  put  u'  for  the  new  value  that 
the  function  acquires  by  this  change  in  the  magnitude 
of  x,  then  we  have 


,  x-fi 
u'=  a  : 


x 

-a  Y.a  , 


and,  taking  the  difference  between  the  two  fucceeding 
values, 

,  x  . .  £ 

u'—u—a,  X  a  • 


x  x  ,  h 

-a  —  a  (a  - 


-l). 


We  muff  now  develope  the  expreffion  a  — I  into  a 
feries,  the  terms  of  which  are  arranged  according  to  the 
fucceffive  powers  of  the  increment  7.  To  effedl  this, 

let  us  put  b=a — I,  fo  that  a=i  -\-b,  and  a  =  (i+7)  J 
but  by  the  binomial  theorem,  this  laft  expreffion  may  be 
expanded  into  the  following  feries  : 

I+M  +  M=l2  tf  +  H>-'2  {t 4>  +&c. 

°  *  3 


Therefore, 


,  -  .  7(7 — i)  ,  7(7 — i)  (7 — 2),,  „ 

«*=:i4-774-  — - — 7 *  +— - I - 73-f-  &c. 

As  the  terms  of  this  feries  are  not  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  powers  of  7,  but  according  to  the  powers  of 
b,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  transform  it  into  another  having 
the  required  form  ;  now  this  may  be  effected  by  aftually 
multiplying  together  all  the  faftors  that  conftitute  each 
term,  and  arranging  the  feries  anew  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  each  of  its  terms  may  be  a  power  of  7,  multiplied 
by  a  coefficient  compofed  only  of  the  powers  of  b ,  and 
given  numbers  ; 

Accordingly  we  have 

hb  .  .  .  ~  b  7, 

7(7-i)  ^  =  b'- 


7+ -7% 
2  2 


than  by  a  general  fymbol.  Therefore,  we  have  now  Diredt 

Method. 


got 

o 


a1  —  i -J- A  7 -{- B  7* C  73 &c. 

and  confequently, 

u’ — u  —  a  (ab — i)ro'1  (A7-f-B72-)-C73-j-&c.) 
and 


u — u 


—A cf  -J-  B a1 7 -f- C 72-j- &c. 


2-3  3  2  6 

&c. 

Therefore,  by  taking  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  on 
each  fide  of  thefe  equations,  we  get  the  feries, 

,  +ii+  *£=$  /,.+  (*-»)  j,  +  &c. 

2  2  3 

otherwife  expreffed  thus, 

1  -j- A7-fB7*+C73 -{-  &c. 

7*  73 

where  A  is  equal  to  the  infinite  feries  7 - 4 - 

2  3 

b* 

— - (-  &c. 

4 

that  is,  to 

fni  o— ^  o— o3  o— 04 ,  &c 

and  B,  C,  &c.  are  alfo  quantities  compofed  of  the 
powers  of  7,  and  confequently  are  independent  of  7  ; 
but  as  thefe  are  all  to  difappear  in  the  courfe  of  the  in¬ 
veftigation,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  exprefs  them  otherwife, 

2 


Hence,  when  7  is  conceived  to  be  continually  di- 

l/ - U 

minifhed,  we  have  the  limit  of  — —  expreffed  by  A  o', 

and  therefore,  §  21, 

• 

u  •  • 

—  =  Ao1,  and  u—Aaxx. 

x 

54.  In  the  preceding  inveftigation,  we  have  had  oc~ 

cafion  to  develope  the  exponential  expreffion  a  into  a 
feries  of  this  form, 

1  A  7  -j-  B  71  -J- C  7 3  -(-  &c. 

that  is,  a  feries  the  terms  of  which  are  the  fucceffive 
powers  of  the  exponent,  each  multiplied  by  a  coefficient, 
which  is  independent  of  the  exponent. 

We  have  however  only  determined  the  coefficients  of 
,the  firft  turn  terms  of  the  feries,  thele  being  the  only 
ones  we  had  oceafion  to  employ.. 

The  refult  of  the  inveftigation  however  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  determine  all  the  coefficient^  by  the  very  fame 
kind  of  procefs  as  that  which  we  have  employed  in 
§  53,  to  determine  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  the 

feries  which  conftitutes  the  other  expanfion  of  a\ 

Inftead  of  denoting  the  exponent  by  7,  let  us  con- 
fider  it  as  a  variable  quantity,  and  exprefs  it  by  a;,  then, 
from  what  has  been  (hewn  it  appears  that 

ax=  1  +  A#-|-Ba;1-|-Ca;3-{-D.*4-J-  &c. 

where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  expref-  conftant  quantities.  Let 
the  operation  of  taking  tin  fluxions  be  now  performed 
on  both  fides  of  this  equation,  (obferving  that  the  flux¬ 
ion  of  ax  is  Auxx)  and  let  all  the  terms  be  divided 
by  x,  which  is  common  to  each,  thus  we  obtain 

Aax—  A-f2B.r-f.3C a;1 -f-4Da;3-f-  &c. 

and,  dividing  by  A, 

B  3C  4D  , 

ax  —  I  -f  2  —  x  -f  —  x1  -£■  x 3  -j-  &c. 


Let  the  coefficients  of  the  fame  powers  of  x  in  each  of 
the  two  feries  expreffing  ax  be  put  equal  to  each  other, 
then, 

2  B  a  1  A2 

—  =A,  hence,  B=r  — — , 


A 

3c-r 

aT~b’ 


aD 

A 

&c. 


— C,  .  . 


2 

2-3 

D=  A4 


2.3.4 

&c. 


Therefore,, 
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Direft  Therefore,  fubftituting  thefe  values  of  B,  C,  D,  &c.  in 
Method,  the  original  feries,  we  have 

.  AVv*  As.v3  A*x*  _ 

«J  =i  4- A  x4- - 1 - 1 - b  &c. 

2  2.3  2.3.4 

the  fame  refult  as  has  been  found  in  the  article  Al¬ 
gebra,  §  293.  by  proceeding  in  a  different  manner. 

55.  If  we  fuppofe  #=1,  then  the  preceding  equation- 
becomes 


A« 


.  A*  A5 

a~  1 4-  A  -j - 1 - b 

1  2  1  2'3  2'3*4 

and  if  we  fuppofe  x—  -I  it  becomes 


&c. 


1 


1  *  2 


2*3  '  2-3-4 


&c. 


I 

,  A. 


thus  the  quantity  a  A  is  equal  to  a  conftant  number, 
which  is  the  value  of  a  when  A=i,  and  which,  by 
taking  the  fum  of  the  firft  ten  terms  of  the  feries,  is 
found  to  be  2-7182818,  or,  by  taking  the  fum  of  a 
greater  number  of  terms,  more  accurately 

2-718281828459045 • • • • 

We  (kail,  in  the  remainder  of  this  treatife,  denote  this 

I 

number  always  by  e,  then  a  A  ~e,  and  a—e  A,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  logarithms,  log.  a— A  X  log.  e,  hence 

a  _loK-  “ 

~  log-  e ' 

56.  If  we  now  fubftitute  this  value  of  A  in  the  ex- 
preffion  for  the  fluxion  of  u~a %  found  in  J  53,  it  be¬ 
comes 


. l°g-  a 

’  l°g- e 


a*  x. 


1  1  r  I  x  log.  ex,  ,  , 

and  therefore,  u—— - - but  as  a  is  the  radi- 

A  x  Jog.  a  x  \ 

cal  number  of  the  fyflem,  log.  0=1,  therefore 

u  rclog.  e  — . 

.v 

The  number  which  we  have  denoted  by  e  occurs  very 
often  in  analytical  inveftigations;  it  is  the  radical  number 
of  the  fyftem  of  logarithms  firif  invented  by  Baron  Na¬ 
pier,  and  called  by  fome  writers  Hyperbolic  logarithms, 
but  by  others,  with  more  propriety , Napier  ean  logarithms, 
log.  e , 

The  expreffion  - - is  called  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem 

log.  a  J 

of  logarithms  whofe  radical  number  is  a.  In  the  Na- 

.  -  .  log.  e  log,  e 

pierean  lyftem  - - — - =1,  that  is,  the  modulus 

log.  a  log.  e 

is  unity  -,  but  in  the  common  fyftem,  or  that  in  which 

a—  10,  the  modulus  0-434294482.  The  rule  for 

finding  the  fluxion  of  the  logarithm  of  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity  may  now  be  expreffed  thus : 

Multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  variable  quantity  by  the 
modulus  of  the  fyflem,  and  divide  the  produB  ly  the  va¬ 
riable  quantity  itfelfl  the  refult  is  the  fluxion  required. 

58.  By  the  application  of  the  rule  for  finding  the 
fluxion  of  the  logarithm  of  a  variable  quantity,  we  may 
readily  find  the  fluxions  of  exponential  fun&ions  in 

general.  Thus,  for  example,  if  u—%y,  2  and  y  being 
both  functions  of  any  variable  quantity  x,  then  log. 
U—y  X  log-  x  i  and  taking  the  fluxions  (confidering 
y  X  log-  2  as  the  produdl  of  two  funftions  y  and  log.  2,' 
and  proceeding  by  the  rules  of  J  37  and  laft), 


Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  function 
a 1  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  x  multiplied  by  the  funEtion 
itfe'f  and  by  the  quotient  uriflng  from  the  diviflon  of  the 
logarithm  of  a  by  the  logarithm  of  e,  where  e  denotes 

11  1  1 

1  H - 1 - 1 - 1 - b  ccc.  a  feries 

*1  1  1*2  1-2-3*  I-2-3*4  1  J 

whofe  fum  is  2-7182818  nearly. 


and  hence 


u  •  ,  2 

—=y  log.  x+y— , 


u=u  {y  log.  x+y^j. 


v  ,  •  ,  y  z 

=*  (y  log-  »+— 


59.  We  are  next  to  confider  the  functions  i/=fin..v, 
and  wrrreof.  x. 


57.  Let  us  now  confider  the  third  Ample  fundlion  of 
x ,  namely  wrrlog.  .v.  Let  a  be  the  radical  number  of 
the  particular  fyftem,  in  which  u  is  a  logarithm,  and  x 
the  correfponding  number  j  then  from  the  nature  of  lo¬ 
garithms  (fee  Algebra/ $  277.)  we  have  au—x.  Now, 
whether  we  confider  u  as  a  function  of  x,  or  *  as  a 
function  of  u,  the  limiting  ratio  of  their  fimultane>  us 
increments,  and  confequently  the  ratio  of  their  fluxions 
will  be  the  very  fame.  But  by  confidering  x  as  a 
funftion  of  u,  we  have  immediately,  from  what  has  been 
(hewn  in  §  53,  and  §  55, 

—  —  A  a'  zzA  x, 
u 


Suppofe  x  to  change  its  value,  and  to  become  .v-f -hf 
and  u  to  become  u1,  then,  fince 

u— fin.  x,  and  abrifin.  (*4-/1), 

u’ — i/=fin.  (x-f-^) — fin.  x ; 

but  by  the  arithmetic  of  fines  (fee  Algebra,  J  353), 
fin.  (.v-|-/i)— fin.  x  cof.  ^-j-cof.  „v  fin.  h,  therefore, 

u' — //rzfin.  a:  cof.  h  4-  cof.  x  fin.  h — fin.  .v 

=cof.  x  fin.  I — fin.  x  (1 — cof.  //). 

In  this  cafe,  as  when  treating  formerly  of  other 
funflions,  we  might  confider  the  above  expreftion  for 
a' — u,  as  refolvab'e  into  a  feries  ph-\-q  h*  4-  &c.  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  powers  of  the  increment,  and  thence  we 

might 
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7 1 B 


ml8ht  find  the  iimIt  of  ~Llf~  35  bef°re'  But  We  m37 


u — u 


difcover  the  limit  otherwife,  by  proceeding  as  follows: 
Becaufe 

Sin.*  h—  i  — cof.*fc(i-f-cof.  h)  (i— cof.  h ) 

„  r  7  fin.*/$ 

therefore,  I — cof.  A—  ^  ^ 

Let  this  value  of  x — cof.  h  be  fubftituted  in  the  ex¬ 
preflion  for  u'—u,  and  it  becomes 

fin.  #  fin.*  h 

v! — u—c of.  x  fin.  h - - - r—j~ 

I  -p  cof.  A 

And  hence,  dividing  by  h,  and  arranging  the  terms 

...  .  fin-  7i 

fo  as  to  exhibit  the  ratio  - — — ,  we  get 


FLUXIONS.  ,  Part  I. 

Now,  it  has  been  juft  ihewn  that 
flux,  of  fin.  (c — #)=cof.  (c — ■#)  X  dux.  of  (<r — #) 
but  cof.  (f— #)=fin.  x,  and  the  fluxion  of  c — x  is — x, 


Direct 

Method. 


d — u  fin.  h 


c  fin.  Ti  fin.  x  ~i 

lcof-''-7+3dprl 


lhall  have  the  limit  of  U  ~  equal  to  the  limit  of 
multiplied  by  the  limit  of  the  following  expreflion 

fin.  h  fin.  x 


cof.  x — 


I  -j-cof.  h 


Now,  the  fine  of  an  arch  being  lefs  than  the  arch 
fin  Ji 

itfelf,  we  have  ~^i.  Again,  the  arch  being  lefs 
h 

fin.  Ji 

than  its  tangent, 


h 

fin.  h 


fin.  h  ,  ,  fin. h 

but  tan.  A~ r 


tan.  h 


=cof.  hi  confequently 


cof.  k' 
fin.  h 


therefore 


u  —  — x  fin . 


x. 


Conceive  now  h  to  be  continually  diminilhed,  and  we 

fin.  h 


Thus  it  appears ,  that  the  fluxion  of  the  fine  of  a  vari¬ 
able  arch  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  arch  multiplied  by 
its  cofine  ;  and  that  the  fluxion  of  the  roflne  is  equal  to  the 
fluxion  of  the  arch  ( taken  with  a  negative  flgn)  multiplied 
by  the  fine. 

6o.  We  can  now  very  readily  find  the  fluxion  of  any 
other  funftion  of  an  arch  of  a  circle.  Thus,  fuppofe 

u  —  tan.  x  :  then,  becaufe  tan.  #  =  X,  we  have  u— 

col.  x 

^ 11 This  expreflion  being  confidered  as  a  fractional 
cof.  x 

fun&ion  of  x,  we  have,  by  §  39,  and  what  has  been  juft 
now  (hewn, 

x  cof.1  #-{-#  fin.*  x 


u— 


cof.*# 


x  (cof.* x -f- fir..*  at) 
cof.*  X  ' 

or,  fince  cof.*  x -f- finl*  #—  r,  and 


cof.  x 


—  fecant  xt 


u— 


cof. ! 


=  x  fee.*  x. 


Hence  alfo  we  have  err¬ 


and  therefore —  - }  , 

tan.  A  A 

cof.  h.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  expreflion  for  the 

fin  h 

ratio  — 1 —  is  lefs  than  1,  or  radius,  but  greater  than 

h 

cof.  h.  But  h  being  conceived  to  be  continually  dimi- 
nilhed,  cof.  h  continually  approaches  to  I,  and  may 
come  nearer  to  it  than  by  any  aflignable  difference  5 
fin  h 

therefore,  the  limit  of  — - —  is  1.  As  to  the  other  ex- 

A 

fin.  h  fin.  x  ,  .  .  r  .  .  , 

preflion,  col.  # - ^  ^  j  >  when  A  is  luppoied  to  be 

continually  diminilhed,  its  fecond  term,  to  wit,  — j- — 

may  become  lefs  than  any  aflignable  quantity  j  there¬ 
fore  the  limit  of  the  expreflion  is  limply  cof.  x:  thus, 

upon  the  whole  we  have  found  that  the  limit  of  — y  - 

is  cof.  x,  and  therefore 

— =Cof.  x ,  and  u~x  cof.  x. 

x 

The  fluxion  of  the  other  function,  u— cof.  #,  is  ea- 
fily  deduced  from  that  which  we  have  juft  found,  by 
proceeding  thus  : 

Put  c  to  denote  a  quadrant,  then  cof.  #=fin.  (c — #), 
and  therefore 

arrfln.  (e — #). 

3 


fee.*  x  1  -{-«* 

In  like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  u  —  fee.  x,  then,  be¬ 
caufe  fee.  x=z  — ? — ,  we  have  u~  — - — ,  and 
col.#  col.# 

•  u  fin.  # 


u— 


cof.*  #  ’ 


or,  fince  — - —  —  tan.  #,  and  — * —  mrfec.  #, 


cof.  x 
U—X  tan.  #  fee.  #. 


cof.  # 


Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  find  that  when  u~ 
cotan.  #,  then 


tan.*#  cof.*  x  fin.*  #  ’ 
And  when  u~  cofec.  #,  then 
• — #  cof.  # 


U— 


fin.*  w 


=  — #  cotan.  x  cofec.  #. 


61.  Let  us  now  confider  the  fluxions  of  geometrical  Plate 
magnitudes  :  And  firft  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  tJCXIX. 
expreflion  for  the  fluxion  of  BDPC  the  area  bounded  x‘ 
by  CP,  a  curve  line,  and  by  CB,  PD.  the  ordinates  at 
its  extremities,  and  BD,  the  portion  of  AE,  the  line  of 
the  abfeiffas,  which  lies  between  thofe  ordinates.  Let 
the  numerical  meafures  of  AD  and  PD,  the  co-ordi¬ 
nates  at  the  point  P,  be  denoted  by  #  and  y,  and 
the  numerical  mcafure  of  the  area  BDPC  by  s  ; 

then 


I 
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Method. 


then  y  and  s  may  both  be  confidered  as  fun&ions  of 
the  abfcifla  x. 

Let  x ,  or  AD,  be  fuppofed  to  change  its  value,  and 
to  become  AD',  and  let  D'P',  and  BD'P'C  be  the  cor- 
refponding  new  values  of  y  and  .r ;  then  DD',  and 
DD'P'P  will  be  the  geometrical  expreflions  for  the 
fimultaneous  increments  of  the  abfcifla  and  area.  But, 
as  one  of  thefe  quantities  is  a  line,  and  the  other  a 
fpace,  they  cannot  be  compared  in  refpeft  of  their  ratio. 
Therefore,  let  us  confider  a  as  denoting  a  line  whofe 
numerical  value  is  unity,  and  then  the  numerical  values 
of  the  increments  of  the  abfcifTa  and  area  may  be 
confidered  as  analogous  to  the  geometrical  quantities 
DD'  X  «,  and  the  area  DD'P'P  refpeclively,  which 
quantities  being  homogeneous  may  now  be  compared 
with  each  other.  We  are  now  to  inveftigate  the  limit 
area  DD^P^P 

of  - — — — — ,  the  general  exprefiion  for  the  ratio  of 

a  X  DD'  '  °  1 

the  increments  of  r 
rallel  to  AE,  meeting  the  ordinates  in  M  and  N.  The 
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63.  We  proceed  now  to  find  the  fluxion  of  an  arch  Direft 
of  a  curve.  Let  APP'  be  a  curve  line  of  any  kind,  Method, 
and  AB,  BP  any  two  co-ordinates  at  a  point  P  in  the’  J 

curve.  Put  X  for  AB,  the  abfcifla,  y  for  BP,  the  ordi- 
nate,  and  2$  for  the  curve  line  AP,  then  z  and  y  may 
bo  confidered  as  each  a  fumflion  of  x.  Draw  P'B'  ano¬ 
ther  ordinate,  and  draw  PM  parallel  to  AB,  meeting 
P'P'  in  M,  and  draw  the  chord  PP'  ;  then  PM,  MP', 
and  the  arch  PP'  are  the  fimultaneous  increments  of  x,yt 
and  %  refpeftively.  Now  we  have 

arch  PP' _ arch  PP'  __  chord  PP' 

' chord  PP'  X  PM 


PM 


and  .v.  Draw  PM  and  P'N  pa- 


and 


a  x  DD' 
area  DD'P'P 
dXDD' 


«XDD'  a 

P'D  x  DD'  P'D' 

_ - - - / - . 


ButQhordPP'=v/(PM,+MP'1)=PMV(i  +  ^i); 


therefore, 

arch  PP' _ arch  PP' 

PM 


X  v/(i  + 


MP'2 


r)- 


curvilineal  area  DD'P'P  is  greater  than  the  re&angle 
DD'MP,  that  is,  greater  than  PD  X  DD';  but  lefs  than 
the  rectangle  DD'P'N,  that  is,  lefs  than  P'D'xDD', 
therefore 

area  DD'P'P  PDxDD'  PD 


chord  PP  v  PM2 

Suppofe  now  the  increments  to  be  continually  diminifli- 

z  s  3 roll  PP^  y* 
ed,  then,  as  limitof  ■  -  - — ,  and  ^  — limit  of 
x  PM-  x1 

MP"  .  .  .  arch  PP' 

Plvp-C§  21.), and  irrbmitof-^— (lafl§)'vehave 

^-=rVCi  +  ^-),  and  *  =  {x%  +/)• 

x  x3 ' 


Fig.  J. 


But  the  increments  being  fuppofed  to  be  continually 

PD  .  .  .  P'D'  PD 

diminilhed,  -  is  the  limit  of - ,  therefore -  is 

a  an 

3T63  DD'P'P 

alfo  the  limit  of  - — — — ,  and  hence  (5  21 A 

«XDD'  J 

r  _  PD  _  y  _  ?  ^  •_  • 

x  a  ~  1  an  s—yx‘ 


That  ts ,  the  fluxion  of  a  curvilineai  area  is  equal  to 
the  produEl  of  the  ordinate ,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  ab- 
fciffa. 


62.  Before  we  proceed  to  inveftigate  the  exprefiion 
for  the  fluxion  of  an  arch  of  a  curve,  it  is  neceflary  that 
we  fhou’d  inquire  what  is  the  limited  ratio  of  an  arch 
of  a  curve  to  its  chord. 

Let  APB  be  any  curve  line,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  concave  towards  its  chord  AP.  Let  Af),  £)  P  be 
tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  arch,  and  let  apq  be 
a  triangle  fimilar  to  APQ,  but  having  its  bafe  up  of  a 
given  magnitude,  then 

AQ.+QP  :  AP  ::  a  q-\-q p  :  ap. 

Suppofe  now  the  point  P  to  approach  to  A,  then  the 
angles  at  A  and  P,  and  conlequently  the  angles  at  u 
and  p,  which  are  equal  to  them,  will  decreafe,  and 
may  become  lefs  than  any  afiignable  angles;  therefore, 
the  1  irnit  of  the  ratio  of  aq-^-qp  to  a p  is  evidently  a 
ratio  of  equality  ;  hence  alfo  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of 
A£+QP  to  AP  >s  ''le  ra*>°  °f  equality;  and  fince 
the  arch  AP  is  lefs  than  AQ-j-QP,  but  greater  than 
its  chord  AP,  the  limit  of  the  arch  AP  to  its  chord 
AP  muft  alfo  be  the  ratio  of  equality. 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  fquare  of  the  fluxion  of  a  curve 
line  of  any  kind  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the 
fluxions  of  the  co-ordinates. 

64.  The  exprefiion  for  the  fluxion  of  a  folid  may  be 
found  by  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  as  that  which  we 
have  employed,  §  61,  to  find  the  fluxion  of  a  curvili¬ 
neal  area.  Let  APQ  p  be  a  portion  of  a  lolid  generat-  p;g-  , 
ed  by  the  revolution  of  APB,  a  curve  line,  about  AC,  a 
line  taken  in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  as  an  axis.  Let 
PDp,  P 'D'p'  be  the  lines  in  which  BA  b,  a  plane  paf- 
fing  along  the  axis  AC,  meets  PO  p,  P'Q'  p',  the  planes 
of  two  circles  formed  by  feftions  of  the  folid  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  its  axis.  Draw  PM  and  P'N  parallel  to  AD, 

Put  ADr^,  DP=ry,  let  s  denote  the  folid  APO  p, 
having  y  for  the  radius  of  its  circular  bafe,  and  x  for 
its  altitude  ;  put  x  for  the  number  3-i4i59>"  viz.  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  having  its  diameter  r=r,  and 
let  a  denote  an  area,  having  its  numerical  meafure  ex- 
prefled  by  unity  ;  then  DD',  or  a  X  DD'  being  con- 
fidered  as  the  increment  of  x,  the  portion  of  the  folid 
comprehended  between  the  parallel  plants  PQ  />,  P'Q'p' 
will  be  the  correfponding  increment  of  s,  which  we  arc 

J* 

to  confider  as  a  funftion  of  .v ;  hence  (j  21.)  —  is 

X 

equal  to  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  portion  of  the  folid, 
comprehended  between  the  plants  PQp,  and  P'Q'p' 
to  the  folid  t/xDD'.  But  the  former  of  thefe  folids 
being  evidently  greater  than  a  cylinder  P  rn,  having 
the  circle  PAp  for  its  bafe,  and  DD'  for  its  altitude, 
that  is  greater  than  x  PD*xDD',  and  lefs  than  a  cy¬ 
linder  Np',  having  the  circle  P'Q'p'  for  its  bafe,  and 
DD'  for  its  altitude,  that  is  lefs  than  x  P'D'2  X  DD' ; 

it 
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Direifl  it  follows,  that  as  long  as  DD'  has  an  affignable  mag- 
Method,  nitude, 

-j^rPD’xDD'X  axDI)r’ 
wPD'* 


and  —  *£A5rP'D'*xDD'X 


limit  of  PD-f-P'D',  will  manifeftly  be  2  PD=2y  ;  and 
PP'  (v'DD'!-fP'M!)_  ,,  .  P'M»‘ 

“DD'  “ 


fince  '  ~ 


=V(i  + 


yij> 


the  li- 


Part  I. 

Diredl 

Method. 


Fig-  5* 


:XDD 


I  » 


srP'D* 


but  the  increment  DD'  being  continually  diminiffied, 

^prjyz  ’ 

- ,  the  greater  limit  of—,  approaches  continual- 

a  x 

5rPDS  -KlP 

ly  to  its  leffer  limit - — — -  rr  (becaufe  a—  I )  it  if, 

a  a 

fo  as  to  come  nearer  to  it  than  by  any  affignable  differ¬ 
ence,  therefore  and  s~itylx.  Now,  if  we  ob- 


1)1)'  ~  DD'  '  '  v  1  DD,: 

mit  of  this  expreffion  (if  we  confider  that  P'M  and 
DD'  are  the  fimultaneous  increments  of  y  and  *)  is  evi¬ 
dently  equal  to  (i  -f  — Y  therefore 

.v* ' 

— =2*yV!(i+^), 

x  x" 

wnd  confequently 

s=2ity  yl&'  +  y*). 

If  we  now  obferve  that  2  7ty  is  the  circumference  of 

the  circle  P ()/>,  and  yl  (As-j-yJ)  ’s  ^ie  ^ux>on  °f  the 
curve  line  AP,  §  63,  it  will  appear,  that  the  fluxion  of 
the  furface  of  a  [olid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
curve  about  its  axis  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of  the  curve 
line  multiplied  by  the  general  expreflion  for  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle  formed  by  fuppoflng  the  curve  to  be  cut 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 


Terve  that  it  if  is  the  area  of  the  circle  P(^p,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  fluxion  of  a  folid  generated  by  the  revo-  Sect.  Ill 
lution  of  a  curve  about  its  axis  is  equal  to  the  fluxion  of 
the  axis  multiplied  by  the  general  expreflion  for  the  area 
of  a  circle  formed  by  fuppoflng  the  folid  to  be  cut  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 


The  Application  of  the  Direct  Method  of 
Fluxions. 


65.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  furface  of  the  folid, 
let  us  denote  that  furface  by  j,  and  let  x  and  y  denote 
as  before  5  then  the  furface  contained  between  the  cir¬ 
cles  POp  and  P 'Q[p'  will  be  the  increment  of  J",  cor- 
refponding  to  DD'  the  increment  of  x.  Draw  the 
chord  PP' ;  then  the  curve  line  PP'  being  fuppofed  to 
revolve  about  the  axis  AC,  and  thus  to  generate  the 
increment  of  the  furface  of  the  folid,  the  chord  PP' 
will  generate  at  the  fame  time  the  convex  furface  of  a 
fruftum  of  a  cone  ;  now  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  curve 
line  PP'  to  its  chord  PP'  being  the  ratio  of  equality, 
the  limiting  ratio  of  the  furfaces  generated  by  the  re¬ 
volution  of  thofe  lines  will  alfo  be  the  ratio  of  equality  j 

J* 

therefore—,  which  is  equal  to  the  limit  of 
x 

furf.  gener.  bv  arch  PP' 

1  XDD' 

will  alfo  be  equal  to  the  limit  of 

furf.  gener.  by  chord  PP' 

dit  5 

but  the  convex  furface  of  a  fruflum  of  a  cone  is  equal 
to  the  produdt  of  its  flant  fide  into  half  the  fum  of  the 
circumferences  of  its  two  bafes  (fee  Geometry),  and  in 
the  prefent  cafe  thefe  circumftances  are  equal  to  2  PD 

Xw,  and  2  P'D'Xfr,  therefore  -4-  is  equal  to  the  limit 

x 

of 

w(PD4-P'D')  PP'  PPf 

but  the  point  D'  being  fuppofed  to  approach  to  D,  the 


Having  explained  the  principles  of  the  direift  me¬ 
thod  of  fluxions  at  as  great  a  length  as  we  think  fuita- 
ble  to  the  work  of  which  this  treatife  forms  a  part,  we 
proceed  to  fhew  horv  the  calculus  may  be  applied  to 
the  refolution  of  fome  general  problems  in  Analyfis  and 
Geometry. 

Invefligation  of  a  general  formula  for  expanding  a  Func¬ 
tion  into  a  Series. 

66.  In  treating  of  the  principles  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  we  have,  frofn  an  examination  of  particular 
fundlions,  inferred  by  indudlion,  that  u  being  any  func¬ 
tion  of  a  variable  quantity  x,  which  was  either  adtually 
expreffed,  or  capable  of  being  expreffed  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  of  x,  then,  x  being  fupnofed  to  change 
its  value,  and  to  become  x-\-h,  the  new  value  which 
the  function  u  will  acquire  when  x-\-h  is  fubftituted  in 
it  inflead  of  x  will  always  be  capable  of  being  expanded 
into  a  feries  of  this  form, 

ufp  //-j-y/d-j-r/'3-j-&c. 

where  p,  q,  St c.  denote  fundtions  of  x  that  are  quite  in¬ 
dependent  of  h. 

We  have  fhewn  that,  from  the  particular  form  of 
this  developement,  it  happens  that  the  ratio  of  ph-\- 
q  h*-\-rJF  -j-Stc.  the  increment  of  the  function,  to  h  the 
increment  of  the  variable  quantity  x  itfelf,  admits  of  a 
limit,  which  is  always  expreffed  by  p,  the  coefficient  of 
its  fecond  term  •,  and  as  we  have  defined  this  limit  to 
be  the  expreffion  for  the  ratio  of  the  fluxions  of  u  and  X, 
u 

fo  that  p——,  the  new  value  of  the  fundtion  may  alfo 

x 

be  expreffed  thus 

U  -f-r -h+q  hl-\-r  IF  -|-8cc. 

x 


And 
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And  tliis  expreflion  may  be  confidered  as  indicating  not 
only  the  general  form  of  the  feries,  but  alfo  the  particu¬ 
lar  relation  fubfifting  between  u,  the  original  fun&ion, 
and  p,  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  feries, 
the  latter  being  in  every  cafe  that  fun&ion  of  x  which 
refults  from  the  operation  of  taking  the  fluxion  of  the 

former,  and  dividing  by  X. 

We  are  now  to  inveftigate  the  relation  that  fubfifts 
between  each  of  the  remaining  coefficients  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fundlion. 

67.  Firft  let  us  fuppofe  the  function  u  to  have  the 
•particular  form  x" ,  n  being  a  conftant  number.  Then 
x  changing  its  value  to  x-\-h,  u  changes  to  -f-a:)7*, 

therefore,  by  the  binomial  theorem  (§  52.) 

u,=zxn  +  nx”-t  h- f  ”  ^n~—  x"~ 1 

i)Mr,  hi  +  &c. 

2.3 

But  fince  «=*",  by  taking  the  fucceflive  fluxions  of  u, 
and  confidering  x  as  conftant,  we  have 


x 

•  • 

“  =  »(«— 0*"“% 

** 

“=»(«—  1)  (»— 2)x”-\ 
x3 

%  =n(n—i)  («— 2)  («— , 3)*”-*, 

A?4 

&C. 

•  •  • 

Let  JL.  &c.  be  now  fubftituted  for  xn,  n  xn~t , 

x  x 1 

n  (« — 1)  &c,  refpe&ively,  in  the  feries  for  u', 

and  we  have 

•  •  • 

,  ,  u  7  .  u  h1  ,  u  &  ,  u  h*  , 

u' — u  -J — —  h  -f- 1 - -f-  .  ~{ — s— 

X  X*  2  X3  2.3  X *  2.3.4 

68.  This  manner  of  expreffing  the  developement  of 
u',  or  (x-\-hy,  indicates  direftly  the  relation  that  each 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  fucceflive  powers  of  h  has  to 
the  original  fun&ion. 

The  firft  term  of  the  feries  is  the  original  funflion 
u ,  or  xn,  itfelf,  or  it  is  what  the  funflion  (.v-f-Zi)"  be¬ 
comes  upon  the  fuppofition  that  h—  o.  The  fecond 

term  is  h,  or  — ,  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  —.which 
1  x 

coefficient  is  a  funftion  of  x  derived  from  the  original 
fundlion  by  the  operation  of  taking  its  fluxion,  and  di- 
*  • 

viding  the  refult  by  x.  The  third  term  is  —  mul- 

6  1.2 


tiplied  by  the  coefficient  — ,  that  is,  by  a  funflion  of  x 


derived  from  the  preceding  coefficient  —  by  the  fame 

x 


operation  as  that  coefficient  was  derived  from  the  Dlre<fl 
1  '  Method. 

original  fun£fion,  namely  by  taking  the  fluxion  of  — ’ 

x 

confidering  x  as  conftant,  and  dividing  by  x.  The 

*  jj  0 

fourth  term  is  — —  multiplied  by  -r-,  that  is,  by  a 


1.2.3 


xJ 


function  of  .v  deduced  from  the  third  coefficient  by  the 
very  fame  operation  as  that  by  which  the  third  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fecond,  or  the  fecond  from  the  firft. 
And  fo  on  with  refpeft  to  all  the  other  terms  of  the 

hr-1 

feries,  the  «th  term  being  the  produft  of  —  ^ ^  ^  j , 

and  the  (n— i)th  fluxion  of  the  fun&ion  u  divided 
by  x”-1. 

69.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  u  denotes  any  other 
funttion  of  x,  then,  whatever  be  its  nature,  it  may  al¬ 
ways  be  conceived  as  capable  of  being  exprefled  by  a 
feries,  the  terms  of  which  are  powers  of  x,  in  this 
manner  j 

A*a+B  &.c. 

where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  a,  b,c,  &c.  denote  conftant  nunl-r 
bers.  Thus  we  have 

u: r  A  *a-f-B  a/’-f-C  &c. 

Then,  x  being  fuppofed  to  become  x-\-fi,  and  (in  con- 
fequence  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  x )  u  to  become 
u\  we  have 

u'=A  (*-f-/2)*  +  B  (*+£)4+c(*  +  *)f+  &c. 

> 

Let  us  now  denote  A  xa  by  P,  B  x  by  £) ,  C  xc  by 
R,  &c.  then  by  laft  § 

P  P  h*  P  I3 

A  («+/,)«  =  P+  K- 1+-  -7  +  4  TV +  «“=• 

B  (x+A)s=Q+Q/i+  -R—  -}-■$=  —  -f&c. 

V  1  ~  1  2  r  vJ  2-3  1 


R 


R  & 


xi  2.3 
R  h 3 


C  (tf-j-/;)4" — R-f-  —  h-\-—  -f-  -v-  —  + 


1  2  xi  2.3 


&c. 


Therefore,  fubftituting  thefe  developements  in  the 
feries  expreffing  u\ 


P-j-£_J_R-f-&c. 

+  (£-+&  +  *-+&c.)/< 

XXX 

+  (?-  +  ^  + 1-  +  &c.)£ 


+  (t  +  i+»+fcc)  ^ 


2-3 


.  -f-  &c. 


4  Y 
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h 


u~  P  Q_-{-  R  -f-  &c. 

U  P  ,  6  ,  R  ,  e 

-T-  =  -r-  +  ^-  +  — +  &C. 


a  P  Q  R  o 

-=-T-  +  -^+  T-  +  &C. 

Vs  V*  .v*  V1 


AT  X 

&c. 


which  they  are  refpeclively  equal, 


a'=a  -1 — ; - (-  - f-  —  — 

X  1  X*  1,2  X?  J* 


2 -3 


+  Sec. 


«T+A  (i  -f  A. A  -f  —  D  +  h'  +  & C.) 

2  2.3  ' 

Suppofe  dow,  that  x=o,  then,  as  in  this  cafe  a'=l, 
we  have 


a*  =  i  +  A/i-f— +  — /*3  +&c. 
^  2  2.3 
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AV  A5*5 


+  &C- 


Therefore,  fubftituting  a,  — ,  &c.  for  the  feries  to 


or,  exchanging  h  for  x, 

a1—  1  4-  A*  4- 

2  2.3 

the  fame  refult  as  we  formerly  obtained  in  §  54. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  a— log.  x.  Then,  x  becoming 
x-\-k,  a  becomes  a'=log.  (x-J-/i).  Now  from  the 

equation  arrlog.  x,  we  find  (by  §  57.)  .  =  — . 

x  x 

Here  M  denotes  the  modulus  ef  the  fyftem.  Again,  fup- 


M 


Hence  it  appears  that  a  being  any  function  of  X 
•whatever,  if  x-f -h  be  fubftituted  in  that  fun&ion  in- 
ftead  of  .v,  the  feries  exprefling  the  developement  of 
this  new  value  of  the  function  will  have  the  general 
properties  which  have  been  (hewn,  in  laft  §,  to  belong 
to  it  in  the  cafe  of  the  function  having  the  particular 
value  x”. 

The  very  general  theorem  which  we  have  Juft  now 
inveftigated  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  important  in 
analyfis.  It  was  firft  publifhed  by  Dr  Brooke  Taylor  in  a 
work  entitled  Methodus  Incrementorum ,  which  made  its 
appearance  about  the  year  1716.  The  theorem  itfelf 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Taylor's  theorem. 
It  is  more  general  than  the  celebrated  Binormal  theorem, 
inafmuch  as  this  laft,  and  innumerable  others,  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  it  as  particular  cafes. 

70.  We  (hall  now  give  fome  examples  to  (hew  the 
manner  of  applying  Tavlor’s  theorem,  as  well  as  its  great 
utility  as  an  inftrument  of  analyfis. 

Example  T.  Suppofe  u~ax ,  a  being  conftant  and  x 

variable.  Then  x  becoming  x-| -h,  u  becomes  u'—  ax^m 
Now  from  the  equation  u~ ax  we  derive  (§  56.) 

—  —A ax,  (here  A  denotes  — Again,  confider- 
x  log.* 

ingx  as  conftant,  and  repeating  the  operation  of  taking 

the  fluxion  on  -r- =  A  a1,  we  get  =  A *ax,  and  hence 
x  x1 


again  —  =A3  ar,  &c.  Therefore,  fubftituting  for 

x 

u  u 

u',  u,  — ,  — ,  &c.  their  values  in  the  general  theorem 

x  x * 

,  U  .  .  U  l1  .  , 

u  =  u-\ — r-  «-J-  _  —  &c.  it  becomes 


pofing  x  conftant,  we  find  by  §  26,  — - 

x1  x  a;  5 

=  u— — -  '^4—  &c.  Therefore,  fubftituting  at 


before  the  values  of  u',  u,  &c.  in  the  general  for- 

.v 


mula  u'~  u  -j — —  h- j-  - f-  Sec.  it  becomes 

x  x  2 

log.  04-/i)=log.  x  +  &c‘ 


If  we  fuppofe  x—J,  and  change  h  intoy,  we  have, 
becaufe  log.  xazlog.  1  — o, 

log.  (i+y)=M  (y—  ~  4-  ~~  —  &c.) 

2  3 

For  the  particular  method  of  applying  thefe  two 
feries  to  the  calculation  of  logarithms,  fee  ALGEBRA,. 
§  285  to  §  291.  See  alfo  Logarithms. 

Ex.  3.  Soppofe  now  &=fin.  x.  Then  u'— fin. 
(x-f//).  From  aaarfin.  x,  by  the  application  of  the 

rule  in  §  59,  we  deduce  cof.x,-^  — — fin.  x,  ~ 


—  —  cof.  x ,  ~  =  fin.  x,  &c.  Therefore,  fubftituting 


for  n\  u,  &c.  their  values  in  the  general  formula 

x 

as  before,  we  have 

h.  h1 

fin.  (x4-/A— fin.  x4-cof.  x - fin.  x - 

1  1.2 

r  &  r  ^ 

— coi.  x -  4-  fin.  x - b  occ. 

1.2.3  1. 2.3.4 


or  fin.  (x-j -h)  is  equal  to 


fin. x  (1- 


-f-cof.  x  (h- 


2  1. 2.3.4 

ID  h* 


•  &c. 


+ 


—  Sec.) 


1.2.3  12.3.4.5 

If  we  fuppofe  x— 0,  then,  as  in  that  cafe  fin.  x~Or 
the  preceding  formula  becomes 

fin. 
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or, 


fin.  h~h - 

x 


Z 3 

.2.3 


_ _Z* _ 

1 . 2.3 .4. 5 


—  &c. 


fubftituting  x  inftead  of  Z, 


X  I  O  N  S.  723 

Now,  being  the  value  that  a  affumes  when  x-^-h  Diredl 
is  fubftituted  in  it  inftead  of  x,  if  we  fuppofe  x=o,  then  Method, 
a'  becomes  the  very  fame  funftion  of  Z ,  that  a  is  of  x. 

Let  us  denote  the  values  which  each  of  the  funftions 


fin.  X—X- 


x* 

1.2.3 


AT*  _ 

2-3 • 4-  5 


&.C. 


Ex.  4.  Suppofe  arrcof.  x,  then  a'rrcof.  (x+Z), 

.  r  a  r  a 

and  fince  a=cof.  x,  by  $  59,  —  =  —  hn.  x,  =  — 

x  x1 

Gof.  x ,  x,  &c.  Therefore,  fubftituting  as  be¬ 

ar3 

u 

fore  thefe  values  in  the  general  formula  u'—u  -f-—  Z  + 

x 


&c.  it  becomes 


a,  Jf- ,  &c.  acquire,  when  xrro,  by  U,  U',  U",  & c. 

x  x 1 
refpe£lively. 

Then  (f)  a'  (confidered  as  the  fame  fundlion  of  h 
that  a  is  of  x )  is  equal  to 

U  +  U'-+  U"—  +  U'"  — - - b  &C. 

Let  x  be  now  fuppofed  to  be  fubftituted  both  in  a', 
and  the  feries  which  is  its  developement  inftead  of  Z, 
then  a'  becomes  a,  and  we  have 


cof.  (x4-Z)=zcof.  x — fin.  x - cof.  x - 

v  1  1.2 

„  hi 

4-  fin.  .v - bote. 

1.2.3 


or  cof.  (x-f-Z)  *s  equal  to 

Z* 


cof.  x  (- 


Z« 


—  &c0 


1.2  x  .  2  .  3 . 4 
hi  h% 

fin.  x  ( h — - 1 - &c.) 

1.2.3  1.2.3. 4*  5 


which  expreflion,  when  x~o ,  and  therefore  cof.  x~l , 
fin.  x—  o,  becomes  (imply 


cof.  Z=  I 


Z« 


I  .  2 

or  fubftituting  x  for  Z, 

■Y* 

cof.  x~  1- 


1 . 2 .3 .4 

X 4 


- &.C. 


1.2  1  .  2 . 3 . 4 


&C. 


71.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  each  of  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  from  the  developement  of  il  the  new  value  of 
the  funflion  of  a,  we  have  been  able  to  deduce  a  deve¬ 
lopement  of  a  the  function  itfelf.  But  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  formula  as  we  have  done  in  thefe  particular  exam¬ 
ples,  we  (hall  obtain  a  general  expreflion  for  the  deve¬ 
lopement  of  any  function  whatever. 

The  general  formula  is 


,  a  Z  a 

*  —  a-b~7  +  ~ 


x 


>1.2 


a  ZJ 

x3  1  •  2  •  3 


+  &c. 


and  in  this  formula  it  is  to  be  confidered,  as  already 
dated,  that  U,  U',  U",  &c.  denote  the  particular  values 

u  u  ii  .  r 

which  the  functions  a,  -r-,  -v-,  &c.  acquire  refpec- 

x  x *  x3 

tively,  by  fuppofing  that  in  each  of  them  X  is  taken 
=0. 


72.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  feries 

let  us  refume  the  equation  uxzax,  then  ——A  a* 

x 

•  •  • 

(§  56.),-^-=  A1  a*,  —  =  A3  ax,  &c. 
x *  x3 

Suppofe  now  that  x=o,  then  a,  or  ax  becomes  a°=  r, 

~=Aax  becomes  A,  -?-=  A*  ax  becomes  A1,  & c. 
x  x* 

fo  that  Urn,  U'=A,  U":=A*,  &.c.  fubftituting  there¬ 
fore  thefe  values  in  the  general  formula,  it  becomes 

«»•=!  + A-+  A*  —  +  a  3  --**  +  &c. 

1  I1  1.2  1,2.  3 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  a  is  an  arch  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  fine  is  x  (radius  being  unity),  then  xmrfin.  a. 
Now  the  ratio  of  the  fluxion  of  a  to  the  fluxion  of  x 
will  be  the  very  fame  whether  we  confider  a  as  a 
funflion  of  x,  or  x  as  a  funflion  of  a  ;  therefore  ($  59.) 

x— a  cof.  a,  and  =  — 7 — ,  but  fince  fin.  azrx,  cof. 

x  col.  a 

a=V'(I  —  **)»  therefore, 

a  1 

T~  \/(l—  **)’ 

4  Y  2  Taking 


(f)  For  the  fake  of  illuftration  let  us  take  a  particular  example.  Suppofe  u~ (a -j-x)",  then  — r  —  n  (a  -f-x)"~', 

x 

•  •  •  •  • 

“-=»(« — 1)  («-b*)"-1,  &c.  Suppofe  now  that  x  =  o,  then  a  becomes  a",  -r-  becomes  n  a"-*1,  ~  becomes 
X*  A?x* 

n  (a — j)an~*,  Stc.  fo  that  in  this  particular  cafe  we  have  U —an,  U"=a(« — i)n"-*,  &c. 
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Taking  now  the  fluxion  of  —  and  the  flux 

ion  of  the  refult,  &c.  we  have 


X1  C1 - X* )  F 

I-  1  |  3** 

xi  (I— **)i  (I— 


3-3*  ,  3-5 

*4~  (!—*»)  ^(l— 

&c. 


fe  now  that  arrro,  then  u  becomes  o,  -r-  becomes 

x 


h 


~  becomes  6,  4—  becomes  i,  4-  becomes  o,  &c.  fo 
3 


fluxions. 

to  each  other  the  ratio  ©f  PB  to  BD,  but  this  ratio  ap¬ 
proaches  continually  to  the  ratio  of  PB  to  BT,  and  be¬ 
comes  at  laft  more  nearly  equal  to  it  than  any  aflign- 
able  ratio  $  therefore  the  ratio  of  PB  to  B  L’  is  the  limit 
of  the  ratio  of  PB  to  BD,  and  confequently  is  alfo  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  of  p  n,  the  increment  of  y,  to  n  P,  the 
increment  of  x.  And  as  this  conclufion  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  particular  nature  of  the  curve,  or  upon 
any  particular  relation  fuppofed  to  fubfift  between  ». 
and  y ,  we  may  conclude,  that  whatever  be  the  form  of 
the  function,  the  ratio  of  the  fimultaneous  increments  of 
the  function,  and  the  variable  quantity  from  which  it  is. 
formed,  has  a  limit  to  which  it  approaches  when  the  in¬ 
crements  are  conceived  to  be  continually  diminiflied. 

It  is  now  eafy  to  fee  how  the  method  of  fluxions  may 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  tangents  to  curves, 
for  fince  the  ratio  of  the  ordinate  PB  to  the  fubtangent 
BT  is  always  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  of  the 
ordinate  and  abfcifla,  it  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  theie 
fluxions,  that  is 
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that  U=o,  U'=i,  U"=o,  U'"=i,  U""=o,  &c. 
Therefore,  fubftituting  in  the  general  formula,,  we  find 

u~x- 1 - -  4-  &c. 

1-2.3 

By  profecuting  the  computations  farther,  we  may  find 


u— x-%* 


i  ‘x  '■ 


3Z  S1*1 


2-3  2-3,4-5  2.3.4, 5.6.7 


-f-  &c. 


Application  of  the  Method  of  Fluxions  to  the  Drawing  of 
Tangents „ 

73.  The  theory  of  tangents  to  curve  lines  furnilhes  a 
good  illuftration  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  which  we 
have  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  namely,  that  whatever  be  the  form  of  a  func¬ 
tion,  the  ratio  of  its  increment  to  the  increment  of  the 
variable  quantity  from  which  the  function  is  formed,  is 
in  every  cafe  fufceptible  of  a  limit. 

Let  AB,  the  abfcifla  of  a  curve,  be  the  geometrical 
expreflion  of  a  variable  quantity  x,  and  let  BP  the  cor- 
refponding  ordinate,  be  the  expreflion  for  y,  any  func¬ 
tion  of  x  then  the  curve  line  itfelf  is  the  locus  of  the 
equation  exprefling  the  relation  between  x  and  y.  Let 
PT,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P,  meet  AB  the  abfcif¬ 
fa  in  T  j  through  P  draw  any  ftraight  line  meeting  the 
abfcifla  in  D,  and  the  curve  in  p ;  draw  the  ordinate 
pb,  and  from  P  draw  P  n  parallel  to  the  abfcifla,  meet¬ 
ing  the  ordinate  bpinn. 

The  triangles  DBP,  P  np  are  fimilar  j  therefore 

p  n  :  n  P  PB  :  BD. 

Now  pn ,  and  n  P,  or  B  b,  are  the  increments  of  PB 
and  BA,  or  of  y  and  x  refpe&ively,  therefore  the  ratio 
of  the  fimultaneous  increments  of  PB  and  BA,  or  y 
and  x,  whatever  be  their  magnitudes,  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  PB  to  BD.  Conceive  now  the  point  p  to  ap¬ 
proach  continually  to  P,  then  the  angle  contained  by 
the  flraight  line  p  PD,  and  the  tangent  PT,  will  de- 
creafe,  and  the  point  D  will  approach  to  T  j  at  the 
fame  time  np ,  and  n  P,  the  increments  of  y  and  x,  will 
be  continually  diminilhed  j  Hill,  however,  they  will  have 

2 


y  :  x  ::  y  :  fubtan.  BT. 

Hence  in  any  curve  whatever,  referred  to  an  axis,  the 
fubtangent,  (that  is,  the  fegment  of  the  abfcifla  between 

the  ordinate  and  tangent)  is  equal  to  4-  y  where  x 

A 

denotes  the  abfcifla,  and  y  the  ordinate  at  the  point  of 
contafl  5  and  the  fubtangent  being  found,  the  pofition 
of  the  tangent  is  thereby  determined. 

Let  us  apply  the  above  general  formula  to  fome  ex¬ 
amples. 

Example  1.  Let  the  propofed  curve  be  a  circle.  It  P'S-  Z* 
is  required  to  determine  the  pofition  of  PT,  a  tangent 
at  any  point  P  in  its  circumference. 

Put  2 a  for  AE  the  diameter,  alfo  x  for  AB  the  ab¬ 
fcifla,  and  y  for  BP  the  ordinate  at  the  point  of  con- 
tadl. 

From  the  nature  of  the  curve,  we  have 
ABxBErrBP1,  that  is 
x(2a — x')~y'1. 

Hence  taking  the  relations  of  the  fluxions  of  x  and  yt. 
we  have 

•  *■ 

2  ax — 2  xx—  2  yy , 
therefore  —  —  -  ^  — 


a — - x 


and  BT  =  !Ly—JL 
V 


a — x 


from  which  it  appears  that  BT  the  fubtangent  is  a 
third  proportional  to  a — x  and  y,  that  is,  to  CB  the 
diftance  of  the  ordinate  from  the  centre,  and  BP  the 
ordinate,  agreeing  with  what  is  known  from  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  curve  be  a  parabola,  required  the^'S' 
fame  as  before. 

Put  x  for  AB,  the  abfcifla,  and  y  for  BP  the  ordi¬ 
nate  at  P  the  point  of  contact  ;  alfo  a  for  the  parame¬ 
ter  $  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  curve 

PB^sxAB,  that  is 
ax=.yi 

therefore^ 
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Direft  therefore,  taking  the  fluxions,  we  get  ax—zyy,  and 

4=^,  and 

y  a 

BT— *  i  —  71/1 _ 7ax  —  2* 

~VJ~~~  ~~ lx’ 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  fub-tangent  BT  is  double 
the  abfciffa  BA. 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  curve  be  an  ellipfe. 

Put  AB  =  x,  BP  =y,  AC  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  —a, 
CH  the  femi-conjugate  axis—  b. 

The  nature  of  the  curve  isfuch,  that 

AC*  :  CH*  ::  AB  x  BE  :  BP* 
or  a*  :  £*  ::  (2 a — *)  x  :  y * 

Hence  a%y%—b *  (2  a — ft:)#, 

and  taking  the  relation  of  the  fluxions, 

*  N  *  * 

a'y  y—b'  ( a — x  )x  ; 


Fig-  9‘ 


Fig.  10. 


,  and 


Therefore  4=  — — £. 

y  b\u—x) 

t>T _  _  flV 

yV  £*(fl - ■#)' 

But  from  the  preceding  equation  exprefling  the  nature 
of  the  curve,  <~—{xa — x)x  ;  therefore 

bt=  i  (**-** 

y  a~x 

To  this  expreflion  for  BT,  let  BC=a — x  be  added, 
and  we  have 


CT=a — x-j- 


(2  a — x~)x  o* 


CT=a-J-ft:— ■ 


2UA?-j-X* 


a-\-x 

therefore  CB  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CT. 
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Ex.  5.  Suppofe  the  curve  APD  to  be  a  cycloid,  of  Fig.  1 1, 
which  AE  is  the  axis,  and  A()  E  a  femicircle  defcribed 
on  the  axis  as  a  diameter.  Suppofe  AC,  the  radius,  to 
be  unitv  ;  put  AB-*,  BP=y,  and  the  arch  AQ==t>  ; 
then,  AB=i — cof.  v.  and  BQ  —  fin.  v,  Now,  from 
the  nature  of  the  curve,  PB  — arch  AC^-f-BQj  hence 
we  have 

.v— 1 — cof.  v,  y—v-\- fin.  u, 

and  taking  the  fluxions,  by  §  59. 

x  —v  fin.  v,  yz=v-[-v  cof.  v  ; 

therefore, 

_  x  _  vy  fin.  v  _  y  fin.  v 

y  sz+'ycof.v.  i+cof.w 
_PBxB£> 

“  EB  5 


but  from  the  nature  of  the  circle 

EB 


there- 


a — x  a — x 

from  which  it  appears  that  CB  ;  CA  ::  CA  :  CT. 

,  Ex.  4.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  a  hyperbola,  and  let 
it  be  required  to  find,  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

Put  a  and  b,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  ellipfe,  to  exprefs  the 
femitranfverfe  and  femiconjugate  axes,  then  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  curve  is 

a*y*=:£’(  2  a  -\-x)x, 

and  taking  the  relation  of  the  fluxions, 
a*yy=zb\a+x)x, 
from  which  we  find 

BT=  L?/— 

y  b\a+x ) 

a*ij* 

«*r,  fubfthuting  (2d-f  x)x  for 

BT=~  y—  £--+*)*. 

y  a+x 

Let  this  expreflion  for  BT  be  fubtraifled  from  the  ex¬ 
preflion  for  CB,  that  is  from  a- {-#,  and  we  hare 


BQ.  ’ 

fore,  BT  =r  '  and  BQ^ :  BA  :: 

BP  :  BT,  from  which  it  appears  that  if  the  chord  AQ^ 
be  drawn,  the  tangent  PT  is  parallel  to  the  chord 
£>A. 

74.  If  PT  (fig.  6.)  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  AP  at  Fig.  5. 
the  point  P,  and  PC  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent,  meeting  AC  the  axis  of  the  curve  in  C,  then 

the  line  PC  is  called  a  normal  to  the  curve  at  the  point 
P  ;  and  BC,  the  diftance  between  the  ordinate  and  the 
extremity  of  the  normal,  is  called  the  fub  normal. 

The  triangles  TBP,  BPC  being  fimilar,  we  have 
TB  :  BP  ::  BP  :  BC;  or,  fince  TB  :  BP  ::  x  :  y,(§  73) 
x  :  y  ::  y  :  BC,  hence  in  any  curve,  BC  the  fub-normal 

is  equal  to  and  from  this  expreflion,  we  may  find 
x 

the  fub-normal  in  the  fame  way  as  we  have  found  the 
fub-tangent  in  the  examples  of  laft  §. 

75.  As  by  plane  trigonometry 

TB  :  BP  ::  rad.  :  tangent  of  T, 

and  from  §  73,  TB  :  BP  ::  x :  y, 

therefore  ft:  :  y  ::  1  :  tan.  T, 

y 

hence  it  appears  that  -=-r-  exprefles  the  numeral  tangent 
x 

of  the  angle  T,that  is,  the  angle  contained  by  a  tangent 
to  the  curve,  and  the  axis  of  the  curve.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  we  have 

y  :  xw  BP  :  BD  ::  CB  :  BP  ::  1  :  tan.  C, 

X 

therefore—  exprefles  the  tangent  of  the  angle  C,  that  is, 

y 

the  angle  contained  by  a  normal  to  the  curve  and  its 
axis. 

Application 
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FLUXIONS. 


Part  I. 


Diredt  _ 

Method.  Application  of  Fluxions  to  Problems  relating  to  Maxi- 
‘  J  ma  and  Minima. 

76.  If  a  variable  quantity  be  fuppofed  to  change  its 
magnitude,  then  any  fundlion  of  that  quantity  will  alfo 
change  its  magnitude.  When  the  variable  quantity  is 
fuppofed  to  increafe  continually  fo  as  to  acquire  fuccef- 
fively  all  degreees  of  magnitude,  there  are  fome  fundlions 
of  fuel)  a  form,  that  they  either  increafe  continually, .  or 
decreafe  continually  ;  but  there  are  others  again  which 
either  increafe  to  a  certain  limit,  after  which  they  de- 
ereafe ;  or  elfe  they  decreafe  to  a  certain  limit,  after 
which  they  increafe. 

If,  in  confequence  of  the  continual  increafe  of  a  va¬ 
riable  quantity,  a  fundlion  of  that  quantity  firft  increafes 
to  a  certain  limit,  and  afterwards  decreafes,  when  it  ar¬ 
rives  at  that  limit  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  maximum.  Or 
if  it  decreafe  to  a  certain  limit,  and  afterwards  increafe, 
when  it  arrives  at  that  limit,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  a  mi¬ 
nimum. 


is  the  locus  of  the  equation  exprelting  the  relation  be-  Direft 
tween  x  and  y.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  curve  to  be  DPE,  Method, 
and  that  AB  is  the  value  of  x,  correfponding  to  BP  the 
maximum  or  minimum  value  of  the  ordinate  y  ;  it  is  evi-^Pv12* 
dent,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a  maximum ,  the  curve  muft  be  ant 
concave  towards  AC,  at  leaf!  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
each  fide  of  the  point  P,  as  in  fig.  12.  but  that  in  the 
cafe  of  a  minimum  it  muft  be  convex  towards  AC,  as  in 
fig.  13. ;  and  alfo,  that  in  either  cafe,  if  a  ftraight  line 
be  drawn  through  P  parallel  to  AC,  the  curve  muft  be 
wholly  on  one  fide  of  that  line,  to  a  certain  extent  on 
each  fide  of  the  point  P,  and  therefore,  that  the  line 
PO  muft  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  P. 

Now  when  P£>  a  tangent  to  a  curve  at  P  (fig.  8.) 

meets  the  axis  in  T,  it  has  been  (hewn,  §  75,  that-L  is 

x 

the  exprefiion  for  the  tangent  of  the  angle  T,  radius  be¬ 
ing  unity;  but  this  angle  vanifhes,  when  PO,  inilead  of 
meeting  AC,  is  parallel  to  it,  as  in  fig.  1 2.  and  fig.  13. ; 
therefore,  as  in  this  cafe  the  tangent  of  the  angle  is=o, 


we  have  —  —O. 
x 


77.  Let  us  confider  the  fundlion  y  —  b — (x — a)*. 
If  we  fuppofe  x~o,  then  y~b — a*.  Suppofe  now  x  to 
be  at  firft  very  final],  and  to  increafe  ;  then  as  (x — afl 
will  decreafe,  y  will  alfo  increafe,  till  x  become  —  a,  and 
then  y  will  become  —b,  when  it  is  a  maximum  ;  for  x 
being  fuppofed  to  become  greater  than  £7,  ij  will  be  lefs 
than  b.  By  fuppofing  x  to  increafe  till  (v — afl  become 
equal  to  b ,  then  y  will  decreafe  to  O  ;  and  x  being  ft  ill 
fuppofed  to  increafe,  y  will  become  negative. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  y—b- f-(v — of.  In  this  cafe 
when  xxzo,y—b^fdP\  as  a:  increafes,  (a — a)1  decreafes, 
and  confequently  y  decreafes,  till  x~a,  and  then  y~b,  a 
minimum  ;  for  x  becoming  greater  than  a,  y  becomes 
greater  than  b. 

78.  Every  fundlion  that  either  increafes  cr  decreafes 
continually  has  neither  maximum  nor  minimum  ;  for 
whatever  value  fuch  a  fundlion  may  acquire,  in  the 
one  cafe  it  may  always  have  a  greater,  and  in  the  other 
a  lefs  value. 

The  charadleriftic  property  of  a  maximum  value  of  a 
fundlion,  by  which  it  is  made  the  objedt  of  analytical 
inquiry,  confifts  in  its  being  greater  than  the  values  im¬ 
mediately  preceding,  and  alfo  greater  than  the  values  im¬ 
mediately  following  it ;  and  that  of  a  minimum  con¬ 
fifts  in  its  being  lefs  than  the  values  immediately  prece¬ 
ding,  and  alfo  lefs  than  the  values  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  it. 

In  fome  cafes  a  fundlion  may  increafe  to  a  certain  li¬ 
mit  and  then  decreafe,  and  afterwards  increafe  again 
Indefinitely  ;  or  the  contrary.  Hence  it  may  happen 
that  fuch  a  fundlion  may  have  values  greater  than  its 
maximum  or  lefs  than  its  minimum  as  they  have  been 
here  defined.  And  indeed  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that 
a  fundlion  may  increafe  and  decreafe  alternately  feve- 
ral  times  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  muft  be  confidered  as  hav¬ 
ing  feveral  maxima  and  minima. 

79-  Since  y  any  fundlion  of  a  variable  quantity  x 
may  be  confidered  as  the  ordinate  of  a  curve,  of  which 
x  is  the  abfeiffa,  it  is  evident  that  to  determine  the 
greateft  or  lead  value  of  fuch  a  fundlion,  we  have  only 
to  feek  the  greateft  or  leaft  ordinate  of  the  curve  which 

3 


Hence  it  appears ,  that  to  determine  the  maximum  or 
minimum  of  y,  a  fundlion  of  x,  we  muft  fnd  the  fluxion 
of  the  fundlion ,  and  divide  it  by  x,  and  put  the  refult 
equal  to  0. 

80.  We  proceed  to  illuflrate  this  rule  by  fome  ex¬ 
amples. 

Ex.  1.  To  .divide  a  given  number  a  into  two  fuch 
parts,  that  their  produdls  may  be  the  greateft  poflible. 

Let  x  denote  the  one  part,  then  a — x  will  be  the 
other  part,  and  x(a — x~)  the  produdl  of  the  two  parts. 
Therefore,  by  the  queftion 


x 

therefore,  a—  2  x~o,  and  xzzd  a. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  produdl  of  the  parts  will  be 
the  greateft  pofllble,  when  each  is  half  the  given  num¬ 
ber. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  fradlion  which  (hall  exceed  its 
cube  by  the  greateft  quantity  pofiible. 

Let  x  denote  the  fradlion,  then  its  cube  is*1,  fo  that 
we  have 


y~x — a3,  a  maximum  ; 
therefore,  taking  the  fluxion  of  the  fundlion, 

y~x — 3  x1  x,  and  -•!—  —  1 — 3  x1=o, 
x 

hence  ^x1—!,  and  x —  fradlion  required. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  greateft  redtangle  that  can 
be  inferibed  in  a  given  triangle. 

Put  the  bafe  AC  of  the  triangle  =r b ,  and  its  alti¬ 
tude  BDrr <7,  and  let  B»,  the  altitude  of  the  redlangle  I(^ 
p'qr-s ,  confidered  as  variable,  be  denoted  by  *,  then, 

becaufe 


y—x{a — Xs)— a  x — x1,  a  maximum , 

hence,  taking  the  fluxion  of  the  fundlion, 

•  •  •  " 
ij—ax — 2xx,  and  V_—a _ 2x, 


Part  T.  FLUX 

Direct  becaufe  of  the  parallel  lines  AC,  p  q,  it  will  be,  as 
Method.  BD:  A  C  :  :  D  n  \  p  q,  that  is  a  :  b  :  :  a — x  :  p  q , 

hence  pq~  -  — — — ,  and  the  area  of  the  redlangle,  or 
a 

b(a — x-)*  b(a — x)x 

p  q  X  B  n,  will  be  — - — ,  therefore  y  — - 

Cl  & 

•  • 

•  l?  ci  x  2  b  x  x 

muft  be  a  maximum ,  and  hence  y  — - :  thus 


fig*  is- 


we  have 


y  _ 


b  a — ib  x 


—0, 


-— =  Za2x — 4Ar3=o, 

x 

hence  2x1—at}  and  *=*  V  4. 


IONS. 

its  folid  content  rxDFJxEH=  **(£—*) 
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,  hence  MethocI, 


c a  x2{b — #)  . 


is  to  be  a  maximum ,  therefore,  leaving  out 


c  a 


and  b  a — zbx—o,  and  x=z\a  ;  hence  it  appears  that 
the  greatelf  infcribed  re&angle  is  that  whofe  altitude  is 
half  the  altitude  of  the  triangle. 

81.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  value  of  a  quan¬ 
tity,  when  a  maximum  or  minimum ,  may  often  be  deter¬ 
mined  more  readily  by  confidering  that  any  given  mul¬ 
tiple,  or  part  of  the  function,  likewife  any  power  or 
root  of  it,  muft  then  be  alfo  a  maximum  or  minimum. 
Thus  in  the  preceding  example,  in  which  the  fundtion 

,  .  .  b(a — *■)#  .  , 

to  be  a  maximum  is - ,  we  may  reject  the  con- 

ftant  multiplier  — ,  and  then  the  function  to  be  a  maxi¬ 
mum  is  y—{a — *)  x—ax — x *,  the  fluxion  of  which  be- 

•  •  •  •  JJ 

ing  taken,  we  have  y~a  x — 2  x  x  and  4-  —a — 2.v=0, 

x 

hence  x  a ,  the  fame  value  as  before. 

82.  Ex.  4.  Of  all  the  right-angled  plane  triangles 
having  the  fame  given  hypothenufe,  to  find  that  whofe 
area  is  greafeft. 

Let  A  BC  be  the  triangle  ;  put  A  B  =  x,  and  A  C, 
the  given  hypothenufe,  —  a,  then  BC  =  v/  — x *),  and 

m  X 

confequently  the  area  of  the  triangle  is—  1/  («*■ — *2), 

x*  (n2 _ x2) 

which  being  a  maximum,  its  fquare  — - - ,  alfo 

4 

four  times  that  fquare,  or  x 2(a2 — .v2),  will  likewife  be 
a  maximum ,  therefore,  y=:;2(^a2 — .v!)=a!.v* — x4,  a  max. 

hence  y—  2  a2xx — q*3*,  and 


the  conflant  multiplier  -j~,  we  have  y— x*(b _ x^—b  x* 

— .v3,  a  maximum  ;  taking  now  the  fluxions,  we  get 

•  •  ■  W 

y—zbxx — 3  x2  x,  and  —  —  zbx — 3  **— o, 


hence  3  x2  —  zbx,  and  ar—  —b,  and  confequently  HF 

=  4  BH.  3 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  when 
that  part  of  the  equation  of  time  which  arifes  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  maximum. 

Let  E£)  be  the  equator,  EC  the  ecliptic,  S  the  fun’s  ^:S-  *7- 
place,  and  SA  his  declination,  then  this  part  of  the 
equation  of  time  is  the  difference  of  the  fun’s  longitude 
ES,  and  right  afcenlion  EA,  turned  into  time.  Put 
the  arch  ES= x,  the  arch  Eztn,  which  is  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  function  of  x,  and  put  a  for  the  cofine  of 
the  angle  E=23°  28'.  Then,  by  Spherical  Trigono¬ 
metry,  in  the  right-angled  fpherical  triangle  EAS,  we 
have  tan.  EA~cof.  E  X  tan.  ES  j  therefore,  to  deter¬ 
mine  a:  we  have  tan.  vzza  tan.  x,  and  y~x — v,  a  maxi¬ 
mum. 

From  the  fecond  of  thefe  equations  we  get 

•  •  •  ,  y  v 

y=-x — v,  and  •—  rr  1 - —  —  o, 

x  x 

and  from  the  firft,  by  5  60, 

v.  fec.*»= ax  fec.*x,  and  =  4=———, 

y;  kc.2V 

u 

(l  ff  Q  *  X 

therefore,  1—  - — - —  =  0,  and  fee.2  v= a  fec.2.v, 
lee.  v 

or  1  -f-tan.*  v=a-}-a  tan.*  x,  but  from  the  firft  equation 
tan.l*e=a2  tan.2*,  therefore, 

1  -f-02  lan.2.v~rt-j-rt  tan.2  x, 
or  a{a — 4)  tan.2  x—a — 1, 

hence  tan.  x= — 1.044 16,  t‘3e  tangent  of  46°  14', 

.  V« 

the  fun’s  longitude  when  this  part  of  the  equation  is  a 
maximum. 


Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  greateft  cylinder  that  can 
be  infcribed  in  a  given  cone. 

Fig.  1 6.  Put  AC  the  bafe  of  the  cone  —b,  BH  its  altitude 

=17,  and  DF,  the  diameter  of  the  end  of  the  cvlinder 
DIGF  infcribed  ;n  the  cone,  ~x.  From  the  fimilar 
triangles  BAC,  BDF,  we  have  AC  :  BH  :  :  DF :  BE, 

that  is  b  :  a  :  :  x  :  BE,  hence  BE=-^U, and  EH=BH 

b 

_  _  ax  a  b — a  x  _ 

—  BE  =  a—  = - - - .  Put  c  for  the  number 

.78539,  then  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  cylinder 
is  (by  the  Elements  of  Geometry)  rxDF’,  and 


83.  We  have  deduced  the  rule  of  §  79.  for  deter¬ 
mining  when  a  function  is  a  maximum,  or  minimum, 
from  the  confideration  of  curve  lines.  The  whole  the¬ 
ory  of  maxima  and  minima  may  however  be  explained 
in  a  manner  purely  analytical,  as  follows: 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  y  i-  any  fuhdtion  whatever  of  .v, 
and  that  x  has  acquired  the  value  that  produces  the 
maximum  or  minimum  of  the  function ;  then,  it  we  fup- 
pole  x — //  and  x-\-h  to  be  fubftituted  fucceflively  in  the 
function  inftead  of  x,  the  two  refulting  values  ought  to 
be  both  lels  than  the  maximum  or  both  greater  than 
the  mininum  value. 


Let 
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Let  us  denote  the  value  of  the  function  that  refults 
from  the  fubftitution  of  x — h  by  ,y  and  that  which  re¬ 
fults  from  the  fubftitution  of  x  -} -h  by  y',  then  by  the 
theorem  given  in  §  69, 

^-U+iL-Ll L+&c. 

X  X 1  2  X>  2-3 

^+U+i!L  +  ihl+^. 

x  x1  2  x 3  2.3 

In  each  of  thefe  values,  K-,  the  coefficient  of  h ,  muff 
x 

either  be  equal  to  fome  quantity,  pofitive  or  negative, 
or  elfe  it  muff  =0.  Let  us  fuppofe,  if  poffible,  that  it 
is  equal  to  fome  quantity,  pofitive  or  negative  j  now  as 

Ji  may  be  conceived  to  be  fo  fmall  that  the  term  ~h, 

x 

or  any  other  term,  lhall  exceed  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
that  follow  it  in  each  feries,  (d)  if  we  fuppofe  h  to  have 

fuch  a  value,  then,  becaufe  of  the  term  h  having  the 

x 

fign  —  in  the  one  feries,  and  -f.  in  the  other,  it  follows 
that  the  one  value  of  the  funftion  is  greater,  and  the 
other  lefs  than  y,  the  maximum  or  minimum  value  :  But 

this  conclufion  is  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  maxi - 

• 

mum  or  minimum ,  therefore  4~  cannot  in  the  cafe  of  a 

x 

maximum  or  minimum  be  equal  to  any  pofitive  or  ne¬ 
gative  quantity  whatever. 

If  however  we  afiume  ~  —0,  fo  that  the  two  values 


IONS.  Part  I. 

it,  we  fhall  have  both  values  greater  than  y  when  cirefc 
••  Method, 

is  pofitive,  and  both  lefs  when  it  is  negative,  the  firft  ' 

cafe  correfponding  to  a  maximum,  and  the  fecond  to  a 
minimum. 

Hence,  to  determine  the  maximum  or  minimum  of 
the  function  y,  it  appears  that  we  muft  take  the  fluxion 
of  y,  and  divide  it  by  x,  and  put  the  refult  equal  to  o, 
which  agrees  with  what  was  fhewn  in  j  79. 

84.  Although  in  the  cafe  of  a  fun&ion  admitting  of 

a  maximum  or  minimum  we  have  always  4-  =0,  yet  we 

x 

muft  not  conclude  that  converfely  the  one  or  the  other 

of  thefe  has  place  every  time  that-r-  =0.  For  if  it 

x 

fo  happens  that  the  value  of  x  that  renders  =0,  caufes 

-  x 

alfoJLto  vanifh,  without  at  the  fame  time  making 
x * 

to  difappear,  then  we  have 


11  h 3  .  y  7i* 

—v — 4 - f-  -2_ - - 

*J  2-3 


,y-y 


y>—y+y-'—  + 


x*  2.3.4 

v  h* 


—  &c. 


+  &c. 


are. 


,  V 


h* 


&=y  +  ^~- — +  &c. 
x*  2  x *  2.3 

,  ,  y  h1  .  y  h*  ,  o 

y‘=y+^~ — h  +  &c. 

r  2  x*  2.3 

y  h* 

then  as  the  fecond  term 4 - has  the  fame  fign  in  both, 

2 


x*  2.3  '  x*  2.3.4 
and  as  by  giving  a  proper  value  to  h,  i —  \ _ may  be 

it 3  2-3 

rendered  greater  than  the  fum  of  all  the  following  terms 

in  each  feries,  it  follows,  that  being  fuppofed  to  be 

a;  3 

any  quantity  either  pofitive  or  negative,  becaufe  of  its 
fign  being  different  in  the  two  values,  the  one  of  them 
will  be  greater,  and  the  other  lefs  than  y,  the  maximum 
or  minimum  value,  which  refult  is  inconfiftent  with  the 

nature  of  a  maximum  or  minimum.  If  however  \ be 


when  that  term  is  greater  than  all  the  terms  that  follow  affumed  =0,  then 


py- 


(d)  If  this  fhould  not  appear  fufficiently  obvious,  let 

A/i+Bfr  +  C  A»+D^+  &c. 


be  fuch  a  feries,  where  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  denote  quantities  either  pofitive  or  negative,  but  which  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  h.  Then,  writing  the  feries  thus, 

^(A+B^  +  C^  +  D/^-j-  &c.) 

it  is  obvious  that  if  h  be  conceived  to  be  continually  diminifhed,  and  at  laft  to  become  —0,  the  part 

Bh+Cfr  +  'Dh'Jt  &c. 

will  alfo  become  =0,  therefore  before  it  vanilhes  it  will  be  ^efs  than  A,  or  any  other  affignable  quantity,  there¬ 
fore  B  ^l4-C  V  +D  +  &c.  may  become  lefs  than  A  h. 
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729 


fn 

x 4  2,3'4 


h* 


—  See. 


J'-J'+ZI  M4  +  &C 


/5« 


y*— 2«xy-f-x*-— a*— o, 


then  by  §  49, 


•  • 

(y—mx)y—(my—x)x=.Q, 


and  hence  JL  =  ^=1  =0, 
x  y—mx 

therefore  my—-xz ro,  and  y  — 


x 


m 


To  find  the  value  of  at,  let  this  value  of  y  be  fubftituted 
in  the  original  equation,  it  thus  becomes 


— — x* — a*=o, 

nr 


hence  we  find 


ma 


-v/(l— m*y  and  v'Ci  — «**)  ‘ 


We  muft  now  examine  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ex- 

1 

x* 

y_ m — yx 

x  ~~  y—mx 


preflion  for  — .  Taking  the  fluxion  of  the  equation 

x * 

•  '  *  • 
and  confidering  that  x  is  conftant,  we  have 


V  (t — m*)  (xy—y  x) 
x  (y—mx)'  ’ 

therefore,  dividing  by  x, 

x'  ( y—mx y  L  x  y  J 

V  X 

but  as  in  the  prefent  cafe  -^-=ro,  and  yzz  — ,  this  ex- 


y  _  —m 

x *  *v'(  l—m'Y 

which  equation,  by  putting  inftead  of  x  its  value 


Direct 

Method. 


ma 


3*4 

here  again,  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  having  in 
both  values  the  fame  fign,  the  conditions  of  the  iqaxi- 

mum  or  minimum  are  fulfilled,  and  the  fign  of  —  (hews 

x* 

when  the  one  or  the  other  is  to  have  place. 

It  muff;  now  be  fufficiently  evident,  without  proceed¬ 
ing  any  further^  that  a  fun&ion  can  only  admit  of  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  when  the  firfl  of  its  fluxions 
that  does  not  vanifh,  is  of  an' even  order  (or  is  its  fecond 
or  fourth  fluxion ,  <b“c.),  and  that  the  fign  of  that  fluxion 
is  negative  in  the  cafe  of  a  maximum,  but  pofltive  in  the 
cafe  of  a  minimum. 

85.  We  (hall  conclude  this  theory  by  applying  it  to 
an  example.  Let  y  be  fuch  a  funCtion  of  x  that 


— ,  becomes 


v/(t-0 

x__  1 _ 

;  “  a  */(!-«■)' 

and  as  this  refult  is  negative,  we  conclude  that  the  va¬ 
lue  which  we  have  found  for  y  is  a  maximum. 

Of  the  values  of  fraUions,  the  numerators  and  den«- 
minators  of  which  vanifk  at  the  fame  time. 

86.  There  are  fome  fractional  functions  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  by  giving  a  particular  value  to  the  variable 
quantity,  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
fraCtion  vani(h,  and  thus  the  fraction  is  reduced  to  this 

form  an  expreflion  from  which  nothing  can  be  con¬ 
cluded.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  fraCtion 

— ; - which,  by  fuppofing  x—a  becomes  ~ — 

x * — a1  J  0  a — a 1  o 

we  muff  not  however  conclude  that  the  fraCtion  has  no 
determinate  value  in  this  particular  cafe,  for  if  we  con- 
fider  that  its  numerator  and  denominator  have  a  com¬ 
mon  divifor,  viz.  x — a ,  it  is  evident  that  by  taking  this 

divifor  out  of  both,  the  fraCtion  — — — — - — 

a;1 — «J  (x — 

becomes - ,  an  expreflion,  which  in  the  cafe  of  x—a 

x-\-a  1 

is  equal  to  — . 

2  a 

87.  In  general,  if  we  make  x—a  in  an  expreflion  of 

this  form  - - ,  it  becomes  —  ;  however  its  true  va- 

£(*_«,)«  o 

lue  is  either  nothing,  or  finite,  or  infinite,  according  as 
m  ^n,  or  m  —  n,  or  m*djn  ;  for  by  taking  out  the  fac¬ 
tors  common  to  the  numerator  and  denominator,  the 

P  . 


in  the  firft  cafe,  —  in  the 


fraCtion  becomes 

p 

fecond,  and  — -  -  in  the  third  ;  here  we  fup- 

Qj^x—a)  7  L 

pofe  that  P  and  are  fuch  functions  as  neither  become 

nothing,  nor  infinite,  by  the  fuppofition  of  x—a. 

88.  Therefore,  when  by  giving  a  particular  value  to 
x  a  function  of  that  quantity  aflumes  the  form  -,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  true  value  of  the  funCtion  in  this  particular 
cafe,  we  muft  difengage  the  faCtors  which  are  common 
to  the  numerator  and  denominator.  This  may  be  done 
in  molt  cafes  by  finding  their  common  meafure  (Alge¬ 
bra,  §  49.)  but  the  direCt  method  of  fluxions  furnilhes 
us  with  another  method. 

In  the  expreflion  P  (x — a),  where  P  denotes  any 
funCtion  of  x  that  is  independent  ofx — a,  if  we  fuppofe 
x~a,  then  the  expreflion  vanifhes  j  the  fluxion  however 
of  the  expreflion,  viz.  (.v — a),  P  -(-  P  x,  is  a  quantity 
which  does  not  vani(h  when  x—a ,  but  is  then  reduced 
to  its  laft  term,  that  is  to  P  x. 

4Z 


preflion  becomes  fimply 
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Again,  the  fundion  P  ( x—a)a  vanifhes  by  fuppofing 
x—a,  but  if  we  take  its  fluxion,  viz.  (x — a)1  P  +  2  (* 

—a)  F  x,  and  again  the  fluxion  of  this  quantity,  we 

get 

O— a)JP+4(ar— «)P*+i  .  2P*% 

an  expreflion  which  does  notvanifh  upon  the  hvpothefls 

of  x~a,  but  is  reduced  to  its  laft  term,  viz.  1.2  P#2. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  by 
taking  the  fluxion  of  a  fundion  of  the  form  P  (x — a) 
m  times  fucceflively  ( m  being  a  whole  number)  we  (hall 
finally  obtain  an  expreflion,  all  the  terms  of  which,  ex¬ 
cept  the  laft,  vanifli  by  fuppofing  that  x—a;  and  that 

the  laft  term  will  be  I  .  2 . 3  . . .  m  P  xm ,  an  expreflion 
free  from  the  fador  (x — a)m,  and  involving  only  the 
function  P. 

89.  It  is  not  neceffary  that  we  fhould  know  the  num¬ 
ber  n,  nor  that  we  (hould  exhibit  the  factor  ( [x — a)n, 
in  order  to  determine  when  the  expreflion  P  (x — afi,  is 
freed  from  that  fador.  We  have  only  toafcertain  after 
each  operation  of  taking  the  fluxion,  whether  the  refult 
vanifhes  or  not,  when  we  fubftitute  a  infteadof  x  ;  for 
in  the  laft  cafe  the  operation  is  finifhed,  and  the  refult 

is  the  quantity  I  .  2 . 3  . .  P  xm.  Suppofe  for  example 
the  function  to  be  xz — ax 2 — a1  x-\-a* ,  which  vanifhes 
when  x~a,  its  firft  fluxion  alfo  vanifhes  when  x~a,  but 
not  its  fecond  fluxion,  which  is  (6  * — 2a)x*,  hence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  fundion  has  the  form  P  (x — a)2, 
which  is  befides  obvious,  becaufe 

x * — -a  x1 — a2  x-\-a 3  =r(v-j-fl)  (x — a)2. 

90.  In  applying  thefe  obfervations  to  the  fradion 

p  7X _ (ly » 

— - — — ,  it  appears,  that  by  repeating  the  operation 

U  (at— a)n 

of  taking  the  fluxions  of  its  numerator  and  denominator, 
they  will  be  freed  at  once,  from  the  fador  x — a,  if  m—n. 

If  a  refult,  which  does  not  vanifli,  be  obtained  firft  from 
the  numerator,  then  we  may  be  affured,  that  the  fador, 

(x—a')  is  found  in  the  numerator  raifed  to  a  lefs  power 
than  in  the  denominator,  and  in  this  cafe  the  fradion  is 
infinite  when  x—a.  If  on  the  contrary  the  firft  refult 
that  does  not  vanifli  is  found  from  the  denominator, 
then  the  numerator  contains  a  higher  power  of  ( x — a) 
than  the  denominator,  and  in  this  cafe,  when  x—a,  the 
fradion  vanifhes. 

The  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  fundion  which 
becomes  —  by  giving  a  particular  value  to  x,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  exprefled  thus.  Take  the  fuccefive  fluxions  of 
hath  the  numerator  and  denominator  until  a  refult  •which 
does  not  vanifli  be  obtained  from  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  from  both  at  the  fame  time  ;  in  the  firfl  cafe 
the  fun&ion  is  infinite,  in  the  fecond  it  is  equal  to  O,  and 
in  the  lafl  cafe  its  value  is  finite. 

91.  We  proceed  to  illuftrate  this  rule  by  a  few  ex¬ 
amples. 

Ex.  1.  The  value  of  the  fundion  — - -  is  required 

X  ■ "  I 

when  x—i. 

The  fluxion  of  the  numerator  is  3#*  x,  and  that  of  the 

3, 


- 7-,  a  traction, 

b  x — b  c 
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denominator  is  2xx,  neither  of  which  quantities  vanifli  Dire<ft 
when  x—x,  therefore,  in  this  particular  cafe,  the  value  Method^ 

of  the  fraction  is  =— 

2  X  2 

-  ,  r  n.  .  ax2 — 2acx4-ac2 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  fraction  to  be  r— - - - — — , 

rr  b  x * — 2  b  c  x  4 -oc4 

which  vanifhes  when  x=c. 

By  taking  the  fluxions  of  the  numerator  and  denomi- 

.  2  ax  x — 2  acx  a  x — a  c 

nator  we  obtain - : - — r: 

2  b  xx — 2  b  cx 

the  numerator  and  denominator  of  which  ftill  vanifli 
upon  the  hypothefisof  x~c,  we  therefore  take  the  flux¬ 
ions  a  fecond  time,  and  get  .  for  the  value  of 

2  b  xx  o 

the  propofed  fradion  in  the  particular  cafe  of  x~c. 

Ex.  3.  Suppofe  the  fradion  to  be 

.•v 5  — a  x 2 — a 2  x  -j-  a 1 
xs- — a2  ’ 

which  vanifhes  when  x—a.  In  this  example,  by  taking- 
the  fluxions  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  once, 
we  get 

•  •  • 

3 x2x — 2  a  x  x — a2x  3  x 2 — 2  a  x — a2 


2X  x 


2X 


an  expreflion,  of  which  only  the  numerator  vanifhes 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  x—a  ;  hence  we  may  conclude 
the  true  value  of  the  fraCtion  in  this  cafe  to  be  0. 

The  contrary  happens  in  the  fradion 


a  x — x 


a4 — 2  ulx 4-2  a  x  ■ 


we  may  therefore  conclude  that  when  x—a ,  this  laft 
fradion  becomes  infinite. 

92.  The  rule  §  90  can  only  be  applied  when  the 
fadors  common  to  the  numerator  and  denominator  are 
integer  powers  of  x — a,  for  as  by  taking  the  fluxions,, 
the  index  of  (x — «)”’  is  diminifhed  by  an  unit  at  each 
operation  j  when  m  is  a  fradion  we  (ball  at  laft  arrive 
at  a  icfult  containing  negative  powers  of  x — a,  which 
therefore,  when  x~a,  will  become  infinite.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mode  of  proceeding  will  however  apply  to  all 
cafes  whatever. 

X 

Let  —  be  a  fradion  of  which  the  numerator  and  de¬ 
nominator  both  vanifh  when  x~ a  ;  by  fubftituting  in  it 
a-\-h  inftead  of  x,  the  fundions  X  and  X'  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  feries  of  this  form, 

A  /“ 4-B  /-f  &c.  A'  ha  4-B  /  4-  &c. 

which  are  afcending,  that  is,  having  the  exponents  of 
the  powers  pofitive  and  increafing  $  becaufe  the  feries 
muft  become  o,  upon  the  hypothefis  that  h—Q.  We 
have  therefore 

A  If. fB  //4-&C. 

A'/i*'  4-  Wh?  4-  &c. 
inftead  of  the  propofed  fradion. 

Now 
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’  DireA  Now  If  u.  *',  by  dividing  the  numerator  and  de- 
.  nominator  of  this  expreflion  by  the  faftor  h" ,  which  is 

common  to  all  the  terms  of  each,  it  becomes 

A/i“— *'  +  B //-“'+ &c. 


Let  a  thread  be  fattened  to  it  at  H,  and  made  to  pafs 
along  the  curve,  fo  as  to  coincide  with  it  in  its  whole 
extent  from  H  to  F.  Let  the  thread  be  now  unlapped 
or  evolved  from  the  curve,  then  its  extremity  F  will  de- 
fcribe  another  curve  line  FAPP'.  The  curve  HCF  is 
called  the  Evolute  of  the  curve  FAP  ;  and  the  curve 
FAP  is  called  the  Involute  of  the  curve  HCF. 
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Fig.  18. 


a  quantity  which,  by  fuppofing  h—o,  is  reduced  to 
•^7,  that  is  to  0.  If  again  «=«',  the  expreflion  for  the 
fra&iou,  after  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator 
by  hx,  is 

A  +  B/^-*'+Stc. 

A,-f-B^w  +  &c.  ’ 

.A. 

which,  by  fuppofing  It  to  be  =0,  becomes  Amply  — rar 

finite  quantity.  If,  however,  «  *',  then  theexpref- 

fion  for  the  fraflion  is 

A  +  E^i&c. 

A/PE'-“+B/^'-“-f  &c. 

which,  when  h  —  O,  becomes — ,  an  expreflion  which 

may  be  confidered  as  infinite.  Thus  it  appears  that  in 
each  cafe  the  true  value  of  the  fraction  depends  only  on 
A  and  A',  the  firft  terms  of  the  feries. 

The  following  rule  is  applicable  to  every  funftion 

that  can  appear  under  the  indeterminate  form 

Find  the  firjl  term  of  each  of  the  afcending  feries 
•which  exprefs  the  developements  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  when  a  — {— h  is  fubfitulcd  in  them  inf  e ad  of 
x.  Reduce  the  new  function  formed  of  tliefe  frf  terms 
to  its  moft  Gmple form ,  and  make  h=0  the  refills  Jhall 
be  the  different  values  of  the  propofed  function  when  x  is 
made  equal  to  a. 


Example.  Suppofe  the  function  to  be 
f  x—f  a +f  (x— a) 

\/(j*  2— «’) 

which,  when  x~a,  becomes— .  By  fubttituting  a-\-h 
inftead  of  x,  and  developing  the  refults  into  feries,  the 
numerator  becomes  h  ~  -f- 


minator  + 


hi 


is/ 


la 


,  -I-  &c.  and  the  deno- 
if  a  1 

-{-&c.  Taking  now  the  firft 


hy  1 

term  of  each  feries,  we  have - — 77  — - - ,  an 

zjur*  2.  * 


l\t  2  a  ‘  ■l+J  2  a 
expreflion  :n  which  h  is  not  found  j  therefore  the  value 

of  the  fundlion  is — L_,  when  x—a. 

>J  la 

Of  the  Radii  of  Curvature. 

93.  Let  HC'CF  reprefent  a  material  curve,  or  mould. 


94.  From  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  curve  to  be 
generated,  we  may  draw  the  following  conclufions. 

I  ft.  Suppofe  PC  to  be  a  portion  of  the  thread  de¬ 
tached  from  the  evolute,  then  PC  will  be  a  tangent  to 
the  evolute  at  C. 

2dly.  The  line  PC  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  curve  FAP  at  the  point  P,  or  will  be  a 
normal  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  For  the  point  P 
may  be  confidered  as  defcribing  at  the  fame  time  an 
element  of  the  curve  FAP,  and  an  element  of  a  circle 
q  P  ^',.whofe  momentary  centre  is  C,  and  which  has  PC 
for  its  radius. 

gdiy.  That  part  of  the  curve  between  F  and  P, 
which  is  defcribed  with  radii  all  of  which  are  fhorter 
than  CP,  is  more  incurvated  than  a  circle  defcribed  on 
C  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  CP.  And  in  like 
manner  PP',  the  part  of  the  curve  on  the  other  fide  of 
P,  which  is  defcribed  with  radii  greater  than  PC,  is 
lefs  incurvated  than  that  circle. 

4thly.  The  circle  q  P  cf  has  the  fame  curvature  as 
the  curve  APP'  itfelf  has  at  P :  hence  it  is  called  an 
EquiCURVE  circle,  and  its  radius  PC  is  called  the 
Radius  of  Curvature  at  the  point  C. 


95.  We  are  now  to  inveftigate  how  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  any  point  in  FAP  any  propofed  curve  may 
be  found. 

Let  AB  and  BP  be  the  co-ordinates  at  P  any  point 
in  the  curve,  and  PC  its  radius  of  curvature  ;  and  let 
PC  meet  AB  in  E.  Put  the  abfciffa  AB=jr,  the  or¬ 
dinate  BP=y,  the  arch  APrz,  the  angle  AEP  (that 
is,  the  arch  which  meafures  that  angle,  radius  being 
unity)  —v,  the  radius  of  curvature  PC=r.  Take  P' 
another  point  in  the  curve,  and  let  P'C'  be  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  that  point.  Let  P'C'  meet  AB  in  E', 
and  PC  in  D,  and  on  D  as  a  centre,  with  a  radiusm, 
defcribe  an  arch  of  a  circle,  meeting  the  radii  PC,  P'C' 
in  m  and  n.  Then  the  arch  PP'  will  be  the  increment 
of  z;  and  fince  the  angle  PDP'  is  the  difference  of  the 
angles  PEA,  P'E'A,  the  arch  m  n  will  be  the  corre- 
fponding  increment  of  v. 

Suppofe  now  the  point  P'  to  approach  continually  to 
P,  then  the  points  C'  and  D  will  approach  to  C,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  arch  PP',  the  increment  of  x,  to  the 
arch  m  n  the  increment  of  v ,  will  approach  to  the  ratio 
of  CP  to  C  m,  that  is  to  the  ratio  of  r  to  I  ;  therefore 
the  ratio  of  r  to  1  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  PP'  to  m  n, 


PP' 

or  r—  limit  of - ,  and  palling  to  the  ratio  of  the 

m  n 


fluxions,  r=~,  thus  we  have  obtained  a  formula  ex- 
v 

prefling  the  radius  of  curvature,  by  means  of  the  fluxion 
of  the  arch  of  the  curve,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  angle 
which  a  normal  to  the  curve  makes  with  the  line  of  the 
abfeiflas.  We  proceed  to  deduce  from  this  formula 
4  Z  2  other 
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Direft  other  expreffions  which  may  involve  the  fluxions  of  x 
Method,  and  y  only. 

9 6.  Becaufe  PE  is  a  normal  to  the  curve  at  E,  the 

X 

tangent  of  the  angle  PEA  or  v  is  equal  to  —  (§  75.),. 

y 

X  • 

put  —  —t,  then  becaufe  tan.  v—l,  we  have  by  taking 

y 

a  • 

the  fluxions  (§  60.),  v  fee.*  v~t,  but  fee.*  v—  1  -J-tan.*  v 

•  •  •  •  00 

x%  A?*+y*  z1  ,  ,  .  .  .  v  z*  • 

m — — r-2- =— ($  ,03.),  therefore — —  =  t 

f . .  y  f  y 

.  • 

and  v  —  — • 

z* 

a- 

*  a  2| 

Subftituting  now  this  value  of  v  in  the  formula  f~  — 

v 


it  becomes  r= z 


t  f 


x 


x 


97.  In  computing  the  values  of  t  —  — ,  and—.  .  ■  we 

y  t  y * 

may  confider  any  two  of  the  three  quantities  x,  y,  z, 
as  a  function  of  the  remaining  quantity  j  and  upon  that 
hypothefis  compute  their  fluxions. 

Thus  if  we  fuppofe  that  y  and  ss  are  functions  of  x , 
then,  as  in  taking  the  fluxions  of  y,  t ,  and  z,  we  mull 
eonfider  a:  as  a  given  or  conftani  quantity,  from  the 

equation  /=  —  we  have  t— - ($  39.),  and  fub- 

y  .  y* 

•  #  25^ 

ftituting  this  value  of  t  in  -r~r-t  the  value  laft  found  for 
r,  it  becomes 

/  •  •  v 

(** +y*)T 


r—  ■ 


y 


—  X  y  . — X  y 

If  again,  inftead  of  confideringy  and  z  as  fun&ions  of 
x,  we  confider  x.  and  z  as  functions  of  y,  then  from  the 

X  * 

equation  /=.—  (as  y  muft  now  be  reckoned  conftant), 

y 

..  # 
we  get  t  ,  thus  the  formula  r— - becomes 

y  *  y' 


(  x*+f) 


xy  x  y 

We  {hall  now  apply  thefe  formulae  to  fome  examples. 

98.  Example  I  .—It  is  required  to  find  the  general 
'  expreflion  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  parabola. 


IONS. 

•  *  •  <_ 

fore,  y—\a*xx 


Part  I. 


4_ 


2A? 


Diredl 

1 — ,  and,  making  x  conflant,  Method. 


T  •  —  i  —a^x1 


y—  —$a*x*x  2-_ 


4X 


,  therefore,  *=  v'(**+y*)'- 


—  —  and,  Pitting  r  for  the  radius  of 


curvature, 


z3  _(«+4*)f 

f*— —  .  rr  —  .  • 


— *  y 


2  \/a 


If  we  now  recolleft  that  t=z  -r~,  and  that  %i—xx-\-yi, 

y 

it  will  appear  that  this  other  expreflion  which  we  have 
found  for  r  involves  in  effeft  the  fluxions  of  x  and  y 
only. 


If  in  this  general  expreflion,  we  put  a?:=o,  we  find 
ax 

■ — — =4  a  for  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of 
2y/a 

the  curve. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  an  ellipfe,  required 
as  in  the  laft  example. 

Putting  a  and  c  to  denote  the  two  axes,  the  equation 
of  the  ellipfe  is  a*y*=c*(«  x — a?2).  Hence  taking  the 
firft  and  fecond  fluxions,  we  have  2o*yy  =c*A?(cr — 2a;), 
and  2  <? y1  2  a%  y  y  —  —  2  c*  x*  ;  whence  y  ~ 

c*  x(a — 2x)  ••  0*y*-fc*#* 

-,  and — y—  - - ,  which  expreflion^, 


2  a'y 


a'y 


by  fubftituting  the  values  of  y  and  y,  become 

cx(a — 2  a?) 


y= 


2  a  \l{ax — .v*) 


faic,x2(a — 2  a?)* 

40 3  c  (a  a; — x 2)  y/  (a  a; — a;*) 

.  _ ex' _ 

(  ~^~ay/((ix — a;*) 

_  ci*  (a—  2A?)*-f  4(flA?— A?*) 
at  ^4(«a?— a?’) v'  («*—*?) 
cax * 


I  * 

4(ax— a?2)^ 


therefore, 


z=v'(»*-fy‘) 

_  ./c*;*(a—2A?)*  \ 

\  4a*(flA? — a;*)  / 

_  a?  //c*a*-j-(o* — r*)(4tfA? — 4**) 

2a^  \  ax—x1 


and 


z 1 


—x  y 

3 

(a*c*  +4(a* — c*)  («  a?—a?*)?. 


which  expreflion,  when  a?=o,  becomes  fimply-^,  the 

radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertices  of  the  tranfverfe 

o* 

axis  j  but  when  =zx^a,  it  becomes  —  ,  the  radius  of 

2  f 


The  equation  of  the  parabola  is  y=aT  there*  curvature  at  the  vertices  of  the  conjugate  axis. 
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99.  AS  the  Direct  Method  of  fluxions  treats  of 
finding  the  relation  between  the  fluxions  ©f  variable 
quantities,  having  given  the  relation  fubfifling  between 
the  quantities  themfelves ;  fo  the  INVERSE  Method 
treats  of  finding  the  relation  fubfifling  between  the  vari¬ 
able  quantities,  having  given  the  relation  of  their 
fluxions. 

Whatever  be  the  relation  between  variable  quantities, 
we  can  in  every  cafe  aflign  the  relation  of  their  fluxions ; 
therefore  the  diredl  method  of  fluxions  may  in  this  re- 
fpefl  be  confidered  as  perfedl.  But  it  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  inverfe  method,  for  there  are  no  direct  and 
general  rules,  by  which  we  can  in  every  cafe  determine 
from  the  relation  of  the  fluxions,  that  of  their  flowing 
quantities  or  fluents.  All  we  can  do  is  to  compare  any 
propofed  fluxion  with  fuch  fluxions  as  are  derived  from 
known  fluents  by  the  rules  of  the  direct  method,  and  if 
we  find  it  to  have  the  fame  form  as  one  of  thefe,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  fluents  of  both,  or  at  leaft  the 
variable  parts  of  thefe  fluents,  are  identical. 

100.  In  the  direft  method  we  have  (hewn,  that  by 
proper  transformations,  the  finding  of  the  fluxion  of  any 
propofed  fundlion  is  reducible  to  the  finding  of  the 
fluxions  of  a  few  fimple  functions,  and  of  the  fums,  or 
products,  or  quotients  of  fuch  functions.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  the  inverfe  method  we  muft  endeavour  to  trans¬ 
form  complex  fluxionary  expreflions  into  others  more 
fimple,  fo  as  to  reduce  them,  if  poflible,  to  fome  fluxion, 
the  fluent  of  which  we  already  know. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Fluents  of  Fluxions  involving  one 
variable  quantity. 

1 01.  As  when  y  is  fuch  a  furxftion  of  a  variable 
quantity  .v,  that  y=AxOT-j-C,  where  A,  m  and  C  de¬ 
note  conflant  quantities,  we  find  by  the  direfl  method 

(§  36.  and  §  26.)  that  y~m  A  xm-x  x,  or  (putting  a 
mftead  of  tn  A,  and  n  inllead  of  m — 1),  y~a  xn  x-,  foy 
on  the  contrary,  as  often  as  we  have  the  fiuxional  equa¬ 
tion 


y—a  xn  x , 

we  may  conclude  that  the  relation  of  the  fluents  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  equation. 


a 

y— - - - f-C  j 

J  «-j-i  1 


for  by  fubftituting  m  A  inftead  of  a,  and  m — 1  inftead 
of  n  in  this  equation,  it  becomes  y—  A  arm-4-C,  the  fame 
equation  as  that  from  which  the  fluxional  equation  was 
derived. 


102.  The  value  of  the  conflant  quantity  C,  which  is 
generally  called  by  writers  on  fluxions,  the  correSlion 
«f  the  fluent,  is  to  be  determined  from  the  particular 

3 


inquiry  in  which  the  fluxional  equation  y  ~ax*x  oc¬ 
curs.  If  it  be  known  that  y~ 0,  when  x  acquires  fome 
known  magnitude,  which  may  be  denoted  by  b ,  then 

#  abn*x 

the  general  equation  y— - C,  becomes  in  that 


particular  cafe 


0= 


n-\~t 
a  bn*' 

»+l 


+  c} 


Hence,  by  fubtrafting  each  fide  of  this  laft  equation 
from  the  correfponding  fide  of  the  former,  we  get 

_  a  (x*tx — bt+n) 

an  equation  that  is  independent  of  the  conflant  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  quantity  C. 


103.  By  giving  particular  values  to  n  in  the  fluxion¬ 
al  equation  y—axnx ,  and  in  that  of  the  fluents  y— 
a  (*»+* — bn +I)  . 

- q— - ,  we  may  obtain  particular  fluxional 

equations,  and  correfponding  equations  of  the  fluents. 
There  is  however  one  cafe  which  requires  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  j  it  is  when  n  is  == — 1 ;  then  the  equation  of  the 

fluxions is^=ax-,x=  — ,  and  that  of  the  fluents,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  general  formula^ 


«(.v“I+l b-'+l ) 


— i  +  i 


—  but  from  this  expreflion 

000  r 

it  is  manifeft,  that  nothing  can  be  concluded.  The  value 
afx n*1 — bn+I)  . 

of  the  fun&ion  — - ,  in  the  particular  cafe 

n-j-i 

of  »-^-l=ro  may  be  found  by  the  rule  given  in  §  90 
for  determining  the  value  of  a  fundlion  when  it  affumes 

the  form  ^  j  but  it  may  be  otherwife  found  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  thus.  Put  «  +  i~m,  and  let /?=  ^  and. 
q—  '  ~  j  then,  by  the  formula  of  §  54, 


log.  e 


/>*  tn1  0 

xm  —  i  - f-  &c. 


bm  “  1  -j-y  m- 


2 


+  &c 


and  therefore 


xm — bmxz  (p — 7)  w»-f-  Qd* — qf) - j-  &c. 

fa™  tn 

and  ■ — — =(p— y)  +  (/»’—/) -7+  &c- 

m  2 

Thu* 
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Thus  we  have  - - ; 
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So,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  have  any  fluxional  equation  jnv&rfe 
of  this  laft  form,  we  may  conclude  that  Method. 


**+*__£»+* 

or - — -  expreiled  ge¬ 


nerally  by  a  feries,  all  the  terms  of  which,  except  the 

firft,  being  multiplied  by  m  or  a-f-i,  will  vanifti  when 

/z-J-i— o,  or  when  n~  — I  ;  hence  it  appears  that  the 

.  a  ( xn+1 — 6”+I)  .  , 

general  equation  y—  - — - - ,  becomes  in  the 

particular  cafe  of  n  — — I,  y~a  (p — q),  which,  fubfti- 
tuting  for  p  and  q  their  values,  and  obferving  that 

log-,  x  log.  b  i  ,  x  , 

~ - - =i - X  log-  -r,  becomes 

log.  e  log.  e  log.  e  b 

a  ,  x 

where  log.  e  and  log.  ^  are  to  be  taken  according  to  the 

fame  fyftem,  which  may  be  any  fyftem  of  logarithms 
whatever.  So  that  if  we  take  the  Napierean  fyftem,  in 
which  log.  e—\ ,  then 

y—a  1.  ~  —a  1.  x — a  1.  1.  #-{-C, 


y~at-\-bv-\-cu  -J-&c.  +C. 

And  fince  that  when  u~v  ?  +  C,  where  u,  v  and  t  de¬ 
note  any  fundtion  of  a  variable  quantity,  and  C  a  eon- 

•  •  • 

ftant  quantity,  welhave,  §  37,  uzzv  fo,  on  the 

con  trary,  if 

u— v  t  -\-t  v s 
we  may  conclude  that 

u—v  /+C, 

and  in  like  manner  if  we  have 


u— 


t  v — v  t  v  v  t 


r1  t 
we  may  infer  from  §  39.  that 

«=7+c. 


1*’ 


where  C  denotes  a  conftant  quantity,  and  where  the  let- 
ler  1,  in  this  formula,  and  in  others  in  which  it  may  oc¬ 
cur,  is  put  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  words  Napierean  lo¬ 
garithm ,  fo  that  by  a  1.  x  is  meant  a  multiplied  by  the 
Napierean  logarithm  of  x ,  &c. 

This  expreffion  which  we  have  found  for  the  value 

of  y  in  the  particular  cafe  of  y—a  x — tx,  or  — ,  co¬ 
incides  with  what  we  might  have  found  by  confidering 
that  when  y—l.  x,  it  has  been  Ihewn  (§  57.),  that 

fo  that  converfely,  when  yxz  — ,  we  may  con- 

elude  that  y~a  1.  tf-j-C,  where  C  denotes  a  conftant 
quantity,  to  be  determined  from  the  particular  queftion 
in  which  the  fluxional  equation  may  occur. 

104.  It  muft  now  be  evident  that  if 

y—axm  x-{-bxnx+cx[x-\-  & c. 
where  m,  n,  p ,  &c.  are  conftant  numbers,  then 
a  xm**  bxn+'1  cxf+* 

3'=7h^  +  7+i+^h  +&‘-+c; 

here  C  denotes  a  conftant  arbitrary  quantity  that  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fum  of  the  conftant  quantities  which 

...  a  xm+'t  h 

ought  to  be  added  to  the  terms -  - 

#  m-j- 1’  n- j-i’ 

each  being  regarded  as  a  diftindl  fluent. 

•105.  In  general,  fince  that  when* 

7=  a  t+b  v+c  &c.  -f  C, 

where  t,  v,  u,  &c.  denote  any  fun&ions  of  a  variable 
quantity,  and  C  a  conftant  quantity,  we  have  ({  sr 
■and  §  36.) 

y=at-\-bv->rcu+&.c> 


10 6.  It  is  often  convenient  to  denote  the  fluent  of  a 
fluxional  expreffion  without  adlually  exhibiting  that 

fluent.  For  this  purpofe  we  (hall  employ  the  hgnj'y 
putting  it  before  the  fluxion  whole  fluent  we  mean  to 

denote.  Thus,  by  the  expreffion  J' a  xn  x,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  the  fluent  of  a  xn  x ;  and  as  this  fluent  lias  been 

(]Xn 

found  to  be  — *f  C,  we  may  exprefs  this  conclufion 
in  fymbols  fhortly  thus, 

ax”  x— - UC. 

«+i 


107.  Suppofe  we  have  y—^ax-\-b')m  x,  we  may  ex¬ 
pand  ( a  x-j-b)m  into  a  feries,  and  multiply  the  feries  by 
x,  and  find  the  fluent  of  each  term  of  the  refult.  But 
we  may  alfo  find  the  fluent  of  this  expreffion  without 
employing  the  developement  of  (ar  +  i)",  by  proceed¬ 
ing  thus.  Put  ax+b—z ,  then  xz=.— — -,  and 

a  a 

Subftitute  nowr  thefe  values  of  ax-\-b,  and  x ,  in  the  ex- 
•  •  • 

preffion  for  y,  and  it  becomes  y=z - ;  hence  we  have 

(§  101.)  y—  --  -fC,  and  confequently,  by  fub- 

ftituting  ( a  x-\ -b)  for  z, 

(  ax+bY" 

•  t 

108.  Suppofe  that  y=z(ax;!-\-b)mxn~xx.  By  putting  a* 
before  axn-\-b—z,  we  have  n  a  xn~l  a~z,  and  xn~l  x 

=  —  >  hence  y— - ,  and  y—  — - — —  -f.  C,  and 

na  tia  J  na{tn-\-i )  r 

fubftituting  for  z  its  value  ax”-j-b, 
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place,  we  remark  that  the  greateft  exponent  of  the  inyerfe 
powers  of  x  in  the  numerator  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  Method, 
lefs  than  that  of  its  powers  in  the  denominator.  For  if ' 

IC9.  Let  us  now  confider  fraflional  functions,  and  were  not  fo,  Jjy^dividing  U  by  V,  and  calling  Q 
to  begin  with  a  Ample  cafe,  let  us  fuppofe  that 


Inverfe 

Method. 


3  «•(»  +  !)  T 


•  A  xm  x 
y={_ax  +  bf 
and  confequently, 


n  .  .  »  z — b  •  z 

Put  ax4-b=z,  then  x~ - ,  x~ — , 

a  a 


A(z — b~)mz 


y=- 


A(z - b)iZ 


A.v3 


X 


^  ( ax-\-by' 

A  f  ^ax+by—^ax+b)  7 

*  a*‘  t  +3^*1.  (ax+b)-{.b'i(ax-\-b)-1  J 

IIO.  If  we  fuppofe  that 

• _ Axnx-\-~Bxpx-\-Cx*x  -{-  &c. 

^  (a-\-bx')m  ’ 

then,  we  may  write  the  equation  thus, 

Axnx  .  Bxp# 


-f-C. 


y- 


(a-\-bx)m 

Cxqx 


f  &c. 


{a-\-bx')m 

and  take  the  fluent  of  each  term,  in  the  fame  manner 

.A.  x^  x 

as  we  have  found  the  fluent  of - - - . 

(a  .v +£_)» 

Of  the  Fluents  of  rational  Fractions. 

ill.  Every  fluxion  that  is  a  rational  fraction  is  com* 
prehended  under  this  general  formula, 

(A*’”  +  B*’,-fC.r'+  &  cl)x 

AV'+B'*»'+CV'-f  » 

which,  by  putting  U  to  denote  the  exprefiion  between 
the  parenthefes  in  the  numerator,  and  V  the  denomina- 

Uv 

tor,  may  bo  rcprefented  by  — .  Now  in  the  firfl 


the  quotient,  and  R  the  remainder,  we  fhould  have 
U*  •  R# 

v-=^+Y.  and 


V  am+,z’> 

We  have  now  only  to  find  the  developement  of  (z— F)m, 

to  multiply  each  of  its  terms  by  z  and  divide  it  by  zn , 
and  take  the  fluent  of  the  refult. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  cafe  of  m—  3,  and 
n~  2,  then 


f¥-=A*+f- T- 


Now,  being  a  rational  and  integer  fun&iony" Q*  may 
be  found,  as  in  §  104,  and  it  only  remains  to  find 
^/-y— ,  an  exprefiion  in  which  the  higheft  exponent  of 
the  powers  of  x  in  R  is  lefs  by  unity  than  in  V j  fo  that 


the  fradtion 


R.v 


may  be  generally  exprefled  thus, 


A  r  •  •  •  • 

=r—  jzz — ^bz-\.^b2z~xz — bzz~*z  L 

Hence,  taking  the  fluents  of  the  fcveral  terms,  as  in 
§  105,  we  have 

y=^  {  ¥  ”3  h  * +3  b'  1‘ z+b 25-1 }  +c- 

Let  us  now  reftore  the  value  of  z,  and  then  it  appears, 
that  when 


(A.v”~T ...  .  4-T) x 

^^AV+BV-'  +  C'*”-:  .  .  .  +T'* 

The  general  method  of  finding  the  fluent  of  a  frac¬ 
tional  exprefiion  of  this  form  eonfifts  in  decompofing  it 
into  a  feries  of  other  fractions,  the  denominators  of 
which  are  more  fimple.  Thefe  fraftions  may  be  found 
by  proceeding  as  follows  :  By  putting  the  denominator 
of  the  propofed  fradlion  equal  to  o,  we  get  this  equa¬ 
tion, 

»n-J-AV—-f  BV1  .  .  .  +T'=o. 

Suppofe  now  that  the  roots  of  this  equation  are  foundy 
and  that  they  are  denoted  by 

— a,  — a',  —•a",  — a'",  &. c. 

which  quantities  we  lhall  fuppofe,  in  the  firfi:  place,  are 
all  unequal.  Then  the  exprefiion  which  has  been  af- 
fumed  as  equal  to  o,  may  (Algebra,  Se£I.  X.)  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  produdt  of  n  fadtors 

tf-J-cr,  x-\ -a',  tf-j-n",  x-\-a"',  &c. 

Let  the  propofed  fradlion  —  be  now  aflumed  as  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  fimple  fractions 
N  N'  N" 


x  4-  a  x  -(-  a1’  x-\-a 


.//» 


&c. 


having  for  their  denominators  the  fimple  fadlors  of  the 
denominator  of  the  propofed  fraction,  and  for  their 
numerators  quantities  which  are  conftant,  but  as  yet  are 
indetermined. 

That  we  may  avoid  complicated  calculations,  and 
prefent  a  determinate  objedl  to  the  mind,  let  us  fuppofe 
that  the  fluxion  of  which  we  are  to  find  the  fluent  is 

(A.v’-f  B*+  C).v 
xi  +  AV  +  B'.r-f  C'  * 

and  that  we  have  by  the  refolution  of  the  cubic  equa¬ 
tion  a:5  4-  A'.v’-j-B'.v-J-C'^o  found 


.v 5  4-  A'*1 4- B'.v  4-  C'=  (.v 4- a ) (* 4-  o') (.v 4-  a") . 
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The  ft  actio  R3 

N  x  N'«  N"a? 

#+«’#+«'’  x-\-a"‘> 

■when  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  are 

NQg+gpQg-f-a'Oa?  N'(* + <Q  (*+<*"  V 

X>+a)  (#-} -a')  (#+«")’  (#+a)(*  +  fl,)(5+0") 

N"(*  -\-a)  ( x  +  °0  x 

(x+a)  0+0  (*+«")* 


=1.  O+fl^O+O^  0+a")^  -\-confl . 

where  by  conjl.  is  meant  a  conftant  quantity. 

It  is  eafy  to  extend  this  mode  of  proceeding  to  the 
general  formula  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  §  ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  as  often  as  the  denominator  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  fraction  can  be  decompofed  into  real  and  unequal 
factors,  the  determination  of  the  fluent  of  that  fra&ion 
is  attended  with  no  other  difficulty  than  this  decompo- 
fition,  which  requires  the  numerical  refolution  of  equa¬ 
tions. 
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The  common  denominator  of  thefe  fractions  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  propofed  fra&ion,  and  each  of  the  nume¬ 
rators,  as  well  as  their  fum,  is  a  function  of  x  of  a  de¬ 
gree  lower  than  the  denominator,  that  is,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  it  is  a  function  of  the  fecond  degree.  By  taking 
the  a£tual  produdts  of  the  faftors  in  the  numerators, 
and  adding  the  refults,  we  find  the  fum  of  the  fraftions 
equal  to 

{(N+N'+N")**  1 

+  £  NO'  +  a")  +N'0 +«")  +N"0  +  a’)  |  X  y 
+N  a'  o"+  N'  a  a"+N"  a  a'  J 


1 1 2.  We  have  fuppofed  that  the  fa£!ors  of  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  propofed  fra&ion  are  unequal  among 
themfelves,  and  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  cafe  that  the 
fraftion  can  be  decompofed  into  others,  having  all  this 
N 

form  - .  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  denominator 

x-\-a 

xn  +  A'  xn~x  +  B'-v™- *. .  .  +  T'  has  a  faftor  of  the 
form  (x  +  a)^,  then  the  propofed  fraction 

(A#'J-I+B*,z-J+C.v'2-3.  .T)# 
xn + A'x”-1  -f-  B'*«“2 + C'xn-h . .  +  T 


where  V  denotes  the  common  denominator  (a?+«) 
(*_j_o')(#+a")=;e3  +  A'A;*  +  B',*  +  C'.  Setting  afide 

the  fa&or  —  of  the  above  expreffion,  we  are  now  to 

compare  that  part  of  it  which  involves  the  three  inde¬ 
terminate  quantities  N,  N',  Nw,  with  A  a;*  +  Ba?+C, 
the  numerator  of  the  propofed  fraftion,  thus  we  obtain 
thefe  three  equations 

N+N'+N"=A, 

NO'+a")  +  N'O  +  a")  +N"0 +o')=B, 

N  a'  o"+N'  a  a"  +N"  a  fl'=C. 

By  thefe  equations,  which  are  all  of  the  firft  degree, 
we  may  determine  the  values  of  N,  N'  and  N",  and  thus 


we 


to 


have  the  propofed  fraction  r  "  4t~7  equal 

r  r  *3+A'r,  +  B'a;+C' 


N  x  N'a? 


N"* 


x-\-  x+a'  »+a"’ 

where  N,  N',  N",  and  a,  a'}  a",  are  conftant  and  known 
quantities. 


Put  «+a=2!,  then  x~z,  and  the  fra£lion 
Ns 


N* 

x-\-a 


is 


transformed  to - ,  of  which  the  fluent  is  Nl.zsNl. 


25 


(ar+o)  ($  103).  In  like  manner  we  find  /ffi  X .  ~ 

J  tf+a' 

N'l.  (#+«')>  an(i  /““T”,,— N"l.  (ar+o"),  and  confe- 

«/  X  ~j-d 

quently 

/•(A  **+B  a?+C)a: 

.A3+AV  +  B'*+C' 

“Nl.  (at+c)  +N'l.  (x+a')+N"l.  (#+«")  -\-confl. 


muft  be  aflumed  equal  to 

*— i  p—i  p—j 

(Pr  +Q*  +  Rx  ...+Y)a? 

(*  +  «)* 

N'*  _  N"x 
+x  +  a'~x+a"'"‘ 

where  P,  Q,  R. .  .Y,  N',  N",  &c.  denote  indetermi¬ 
nate  but  conftant  quantities,  and  x-f-a',  x-j-a",  Sec.  are 
the  remaining  factors  of  the  denominator  of  the  propo¬ 
fed  fra£lion.  To  determine  the  quantities  P,  Q,  R  . .  . 
Y,  N',  N",  &c.  we  muft  now  proceed  in  all  relpefts  as 
in  laft  §,  that  is,  we  muft  reduce  the  fradtions  involving 
thefe  quantities  to  a  common  denominator,  which  will 
be  the  fame  as  the  denominator  of  the  propofed  frac¬ 
tion  5  then  we  muft  add  the  numerators,  and  put  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  each  power  of  x  in  the  fum  equal  to  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  fame  power  in  the  numerator  of  the  pro¬ 
pofed  fraction.  Thus  we  (hall  have  as  many  equations 
as  indeterminate  quantities,  and  by  refolving  thefe  equa¬ 
tions,  the  value  of  thefe  quantities  will  be  found. 

Having  thus  determined  all  the  quantities  P,  £),  R, 
. . .  Y,  which  enter  into  the  fradlion 

„  *-1  p-2 

(P*  +  q/  ...+y> 

(x  +  a)fi 

its  fluent  may  be  found  as  fhewn  in  §  1 09.  But  we 
may  alfo  aflume  it  equal  to 

M  x  M'x  t 

p  ”1  p— 1 

(*+g)  (*+g)  (*  +  0) 

M'" .  .x 

•  •  •  4- - 

^  x+a 

and,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  by  reducing  thefe  fra£lions  to 

a 
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Tnverfe  a  common  denominator  and  adding  them,  the  numerator 
Method,  of  their  fum  will  have  the  fame  form  as  that  of  the  fra c- 
*  tion  whofe  fluent  we  are  feeking  •,  fo  that  the  values  of  the 
indeterminate  quantities  M,  M',  i,c.  will  be  found  by 
putting  the  coefficients  of  the  fame  power  of  X  in  both 
numerators  equal  to  each  other.  To  find  the  fluent  of 
M  x  _ 

we  may  alfume  x-\-a—%t  then  arrrz,  and 
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alfo  thofe  of  the  other  indeterminate  coefficients  are  to  ’  Inverfe 
be  found  as  before.  Method. 


/- 


M  x 


_  V*  M  g  _ 
( X-f-ay  J  ry.P 


M 


i—/> 


\l—p)  (*+«)p 


In  like  manner 


f, 


M'  x 


M' 


(x+a)p~l  (2— 

and  fo  on,  all  the  fluents  being  algebraic,  except  the 

la  fly — x-\-a —  *3  M/,,*”l.  (Ar-J-fl),  a  logarithmic 

fundlion. 

1 13.  In  refolving  the  equation 

x"  -f  A  V-1  +  BV“*. . .  +T= 0, 

it  may  happen  that  fome  of  its  roots  a,  a',  a",  &.c.  are 
imaginary  quantities,  and  then  fome  of  the  Ample  fac¬ 
tors  x-j-a,  x-\-a\  x-\-a",  &c.  will  be  imaginary.  Thefe 
fadlors  always  occur  in  pairs  (Algebra,  §  179.)  and 
have  this  form 


x  -j-ot  —  1 , 
fo  that  their  produdl 


x+ct — /Sy/ — 1, 


Xi-\-2xX-\-oil-\-p>1 

is  a  real  fadlor  of  the  fecond  degree.  As  every  corre- 
fponding  pair  of  imaginary  Ample  fadlors  may  be  united 
in  this  manner  into  a  real  fadlor  of  the  fecond  degree, 
if  thefe  fadlors  are  all  unequal,  we  may  avoid  introdu¬ 
cing  imaginary  quantities  into  the  fluent  of  the  propo- 
fed  fradlion  by  proceeding  thus.  Let  ^-j-as-f-,3^/ — 1 
and  x-f-x — — 1,  denote  two  correfponding  imagi¬ 
nary  Ample  fadlors  of  the  denominator.  Inftead  of  the 
two  Ample  fractions 


N  .v 


N'  x 


x  +  a+£\/ — 1  ’  Ar-j-a — — 1’ 

which  would  have  been  affumed  if  the  fadlors  had  been 
real,  aflume  a  Angle  fradlion 

(Kat-J-L)* 


x'+lxx+S+S' 


the  denominator  of  which  is  a  real  fundlion  of  .v  of  the 
fecond  degree,  viz.  that  which  is’ the  produdl  of  the  two 
imaginary  fadlors.  Here  K  and  L  denote  two  conflant 
but  indeterminate  coefficients,  the  values  of  which,  as 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


If  the  denominator  of  the  propofed  fradtion  have  fe-  V" 
veral  equal  fadlors  of  the  fecond  degree  refulting  from 
its  imaginary  Ample  fadlors,  fo  that  the  produdl  of  thofe 
equal  fadlors  is 

(a;®  -j-2tcx -}-«*-{- /3l)  J 

then,  correfponding  to  this  produdl,  we  mufl,  among 
the  fradlions  having  indeterminate  coefficients,  affume 
one  of  this  form 

(  qv  -f  Ry?-v..+Y'> 

(a;2  -)-  2ctX  -J-  csl  -J-  /3*)5 

where  Q\  R' ...  Y'  denote  conflant  and  indeterminate 
coefficients,  the  values  of  which  will  be  found  in  all  re- 
fpedls  as  thofe  of  the  others. 

We  are  now  to  find  the  fluents  of  thefe  two  fluxional 
expreflions,  beginning  with  the  firft,  viz. 


(K.v-(-L)a; 


;r>  or 


(Kat-{-L)a: 


A:*  2at.V  -f-  ot*  -J-/S*  (x a)* P 
Put  x-\-x  —  ‘z,  then  it  becomes 

(K2  +  L— .K«02 

JT+i*  7 

and  this  again,  by  putting  L — K«rrM,  is  refolved  in- 
to  thefe  two  fluxions 


K  2! 


M2 


2,  +  /31  2,-}-/3* 

We  can  immediately  find  the  fluent  of  the  firft  of  thefe, 

by  putting  2s-^-/3^— r/,  for  then  22  =  — ,  and 

2 

/>K22  K/>9  „„  . 

Am^=t/t=K41-  *■ « 

=  K  1.1/  (2’-f/3*). 

With  refpedl  to  the  other  fluxion,  if  we  put  z~fiy,  we 
have 

M  z  _ M  if 


y 


but  we  have  feen  (§  60.)  that  — is  the  fluxion  of 

'  1+/ 

an  arch  of  which  the  tangent  is  y,  therefore 


r  m  v  m  , 

J  77+7=Tarc  (tan=y)+conft- 


M 


fi  l+y 


M  ,  2, 

=  —  arc  (tan.  =  -) -{-conit. 
fi  ft 


It  is  proper  to  remark  that  if  be  the  tangent  of  an 


arch,  then  the  fine  of  that  arch  is 


— ,  and  its 


cofine  is  — — ,  thus  we  may  cxprefs  the  fluent 

5  A  under 
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under  different  forms,  by  introducing  the  fine  or  cofine 
of  the  arch  inftead  of  its  tangent. 

If  inftead  of  z  we  fubftitute  in  thefe  two  fluents  x-fcx 

(K#+L)a;  .  entof 


Part  IT, 

and  an0tlier  funa'0n’  whIcli  is  tlie  flu-  Method. 


we  find  that  the  fluent  of 


-is 


K  1. 

.  L — K*  ,  X-\-x  „ 

4 - arc  ftan.  = - )  4-  conft. 

fi  V 

1 14.  To  find  the  fluent  of  the  expreflion 

(Q 4- Ry  -fY'X 

(X*  +  2xx-\-cct 


\  '1— *7 
Hz 


- - ,  that  is,  let  us  aflume 

(»*+/3*)  "l5 


/•Mz 

JTz? 


G2; 


Hz 


**+/**) 


»y-t  * 


where  G  and  H  are  conftant  but  indeterminate  coeffi¬ 
cients.  To  determine  thefe,  let  the  fluxion  of  each  fide 
of  this  equation  be  taken  (obferving  that  the  fluxion  of 

a  quantity  having  the  fign J  prefixed  to  it  is  the  fame 

quantity  only  without  that  fign)  j  thus  we  have 


we  firft  transform  it  to 

(¥Lx-\-'L')x 

(«*  4~ 2el x 

(K'tf-J-L')# 

+\x2  4-  2*X  -j-  **  -\-p)  *-* 

(Kw...^4-lw,,.>, 

X*  4“  2 otX  ~j~&2  ft* 


Miz  _  G  z 

Iz2+/3Z  f  ~  X 


+ 


Hz 


2(q — i)Gz*z 


and  from  this  equation,  by  reje&ing  what  is  common  to 
each  term,  we  find 

2(y—  OGz^H^1  4-/31), 


where  K,  L,  K',  I/,  &c.  denote  indeterminate  but 
conftant  coefficients,  which  may  be  determined  by  re¬ 
ducing  thefe  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
proceeding  as  in  the  two  preceding  §  J.  Then  the  whole 
difficulty  is  reduced  to  the  finding  of  the  fluxion  of  the 
expreflion 


and  hence 

MrzG^-fH^^CG — 2(7 — i)G4-H)z*  j 
Therefore  by  comparing  together  like  terms,  we  find* 


(K*-j-L>  _  (K*4-L> 

Ol4-2**4-*s4 ~((«+*),4-^)9  ’ 


M— G^t4-H/31,  G — 2(y — i)G-[-H-o  j 

and  from  thefe  equations  we  get 


where  q  denotes  fome  integer  number.  To  Amplify  this 
expreflion  put  x+v.—z,  and  L — Ka=M,  then  it  be- 


(KszxM) 


which  we  (hall  now  fhew  may  be 


reduced  \.s  ,  To  effett  this  redudlion 

we  decompofe  its  fluent  into  two  parts 


/Kzz  p  Mz 

— xp+yy~’ 

The  fluent  of  the  firft  part  may  be  immediately  found 

fey  putting  z1 4-|81=riy  ;  for  then  zz=—  and 

2 


A 


Kzz 


(«*4-/3*> 


✓'K-y  _ 

2Vq 


K*r»+* 


Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  fluent  of  the  fecond  part 
Ms;  . 

i  2*4./S*)« 1S  eftua^  *°  Aim  of  the  algebraic  fun&ion 


c.  M  jT_(2y— 3)m- 

(2y— 2)/32’  •  (2  q — 2)/31’ 

Let  thefe  values  of  G  and  H  be  now  fubftituted  in  out 
affumed  equation,  and  it  becomes 

p  Mz  _ M  z 

J (**+&)'  ~(2q—2)i2  (^4-/3  I)'-*  • 

M(2y— 3)  r  z _ 

■*"  (2y— 2)/8*y  (at  *4-/3  *)»-*• 

Thus  we  have  reduced  the  determination  of  the  fluent  of  ’ 
M  a  % 

;  ,  .  to  that  of  - — - - — — and  by  proceeding 

_(2l4-^*)5  (z'-f/s1)5'-1’  J  ?  s 

in  the  fame  manner  with  this  laft  fluxion,  its  fluent  may 

be  made  to  depend  on  that  of - — — - :  but  this 

r  ’ 

will  be  more  readily  effetted  by  Amply  fubftituting  q—- 1 
inftead  of  y,  and  fuppofing  Mm  in  the  preceding  equa¬ 
tion. 

Thus 
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Metliod. 


i 


y»  Z  _  1  SB 

1  ~C2?-^k  c**+/3*)  7 — • 

,  (2y— 5)  f _ * _ 

(2^—4 )?J  (**+**)  1  • 

Subftitutingnow  this  value  of  f- - - - in  the 

°  J  (*  +.'3*)  * 
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be  affigned  either  algebraically,  or  by  means  of  arches 
of  a  circle  or  logarithms  $  and  that  to  prepare  it  for  a 
folution,  we  mull  decompofe  the  fraction  into  others, 
.  whofe  denominators  may  be  either  binomial  or  trinomial 

quantities.  This  decompofition  may  always  be  effedled 
by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients.  There  are, 
however,  feveral  analytical  artifices  by  which  the  labour 
of  calculation  may  be  greatly  (hortened.  Thefe  we  now 
proceed  to  explain. 


former  equation,  we  have  f  ■  —  *  .  equal  to 

J  (z’+Z3  )f 


M 


z 


(2 q — 2)£*  (2Si  +  /3‘)  ' 


 (2f—3)M 


z 


As  P 


(27—  2)  (27 — 4)£4  (2s’+/3*)5— » 

.  (27—3)  Qy— s)M  f _ * _ 

(2y— 2)  (2f— 4)0  V  (z,+/3,)«— *' 

It  is  ealy  to  fee,  that  like  as  we  obtained  an  expref- 
fion  for  the  fluent  of  — — - -  by  fubftituting  q — 1 

for  y ,  and  fuppofing  Mm,  in  the  equation  preceding 
the  laft  but  one  $  fo  by  fubftituting  q — 1  for  y,  we  ffiall 

obtain  an  expreffion  for  the  fluent  of  - — - , 

V  .  (*•+*■)«-»* 
which  expreffion  will  confift  of  two  terms,  one  an  alge¬ 
braic  funftion  of  z,  and  the  other  C- - - - multi- 

J  (z'  +  p1)  * — * 

plied  by  a  conftant  and  given  coefficient.  This  value  of 

25 

When  fubftituted  in  tbe  laft  equation 

k 

will  produce  an  expreffion  for  confifting 

algebraic  quantities  and  f  -  By  continu- 

ing  this  procefs  it  is  evident  that  we  ffiall  at  laft  have 

M  25 

exPredbd  by  a  Series  of  algebraic  quan- 

t 

2> 

tities,  andy^jq-^,,  and  here  we  mult  flop,  for  if  we 
repeat  the  procefs  with  a  view  to  make  the  fluent  de- 

Pend  °n/^+^)tllat  is  °nf  z,  or  z,  we  ffiall  find 
that  the  coefficient  of  this  quantity  becomes  infinite.  As 

to  the  fluent  of  —  we  have  exhibited  the  expref¬ 
fion  for  it  in  laft 

In  comparing  together  the  refults  which  have  been 
obtained  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  muft  appear  that 
when  a  fluxion  is  exprefled  by  a  rational  fraflion,  if  we 
grant  the  refolution  of  equations,  the  fluent  may  always 


of 


1 1 5.  Let  us  recur  to  the  fraftion  and  fuppofe 

that  x-\-a  is  one  of  the  unequal  faftors  of  the  denomi¬ 
nator  V,  fo  that  we  have  Vrr  (.v-j-a)  Q.  Let  us  now 
U  A  P 

put  —  = - b7T»  A  being  fuppofed  a  conftant 

V  x-\-a 

quantity,  and  P  an  indeterminate  funftion  of  x,  but 
fuch  as  not  to  be  divifible  by  x-j-a.  Then  we  have 

U=  AQ-|-P  (fr-j-o),  and  hence  P=  ^  -±a^‘ 

is  an  integer  funftion  with  refpeft  to  x,  it  follows  from 
this  equation  that  U — A£) ,  which  is  alfo  a  rational  and 
integer  function  of  x,  is  divifible  by  #+«,  and  confe- 
quently  has  x -\-a  for  a  faftor  ;  therefore,  the  fun£lion 
U —  AQ  will  vaniffi  when  we  fubftitute  — a  in  it  inftead 
of  *,  feeing  that  — a  is  the  value  of  x  that  makes  the 
faftor  #-J-er;=o.  Let  us  denote  by  u  and  y,  what  U 
and  Q  become  by  this  fubftitution,  which  however  will 
not  affeft  the  indeterminate  quantity  A,  becaufe  it  is 
independent  of  x.  We  have  therefore  u — Ay— o,  and 

confequently  A  —  — . 

^  q 

This  value  of  A  requires  that  we  ffiould  know  the 
funftion  £)  given  by  the  equation  V=r(#-J-a)  Q,  and 
we  may  always  find  it  by  dividing  V  by  a-j-#.  The 
direft  method  of  fluxions  affords  alfo  a  very  Ample 
method  of  determining  it.  For  by  taking  the  fluxion 
of  the  above  equation  we  have 

—  —  H- ; 

x  x 

if  in  this  refult  we  make  #-}-«  =  0,  or  —a,  anddt- 

V 

note  by  v  what  —  becomes  by  that  fubftitution,  we 
x 

ffiall  have  »  =  y,  and  confequently  A—  -. 

The  expreffion  A=  -  has  always  a  finite  value,  for 

the  numerator  and  denominator  can  never  become  =0, 

becaufe  we  fuppofe  the  fraction  y-  reduced  to  its  loweft 

terms,  and  confequently,  that  the  numerator  U  has  not 
for  a  faftor  x-] -a,  which  is  a  fa£lor  of  the  denominator, 
but  which  being  contained  in  it  only  once  does  not  enter 
into  £). 

1 16.  Let  us  now  confider  how  the  numerators  of  the 

fraftions,  into  which  the  propofed  fradlion  y.-  is  to  be 

decompofed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  cafe  of  the  denomi- 
5  A  2  nator 
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Inverfe  nator  V  having  equal  faftors  of  the  firft  degree.  In  this 
t  Method,  cafe  we  have  V=Q  (*  +  «)”,  and  we  a  flume 


_U 

V 


A 


(*+«) 


n  + 


B 


(x-j -ay-1  **" 

N  _P 
+  *+«  +  Q.' 


(x-j-a)" 


By  reducing  to  a  common  denominator,  we  find  U 
equal  to 

s[  a+e  £<£+£;  J  +P(t+„). 

and  P  equal  to 

U — Q  (A-j-B(x-j-a)-f-C  (x-f -a)*  .  .  .-j-N  (x-j-a)n-T) 

(x-j-a)" 

and  as  P  ought  to  be  an  integer  function  of  x,  the  nume¬ 
rator  of  its  value  is  neceffarily  divifible  n  times  fucceflive- 
ly  by  x-j-a;  therefore,  that  numerator  ought  to  be 
equal  to  o,  rvhen  — a  is  fubftituted  in  it  inftead  of  x. 
Now  this  fubftitution  being  made,  each  of  the  terms  of 
the  numerator  which  is  multiplied  by  x-j-a  vaniflies, 
fo  that  there  remains  only  U — AO,  but  that  this  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  divifible  by  x-j-a,  it  is  neceffary  that 
u — q  A=o,  where  u  and  q  denote  the  fame  as  in  laft  §, 

hence  Arr  — . 

7 

This  value  of  A  changes  U — QA  into  U  —  -  O , 

which  muft  be  divifible  bv  x-j-a.  Let  us,  with  a  view 

to  abridge,  put  U —  -  0  =  U'  (x-f a),  then  fubftitut- 

ing  this  quantity  in  the  value  of  P,  and  dividing  both 
numerator  and  denominator  by  x-J-a,  w'e  have  P 
equal  to 

U'— Q.  (B+ c  (*■+«) . . .  4-N  o+«y-) 

(x-fa)"-1 

Now  to  obtain  B  we  make  x-f a=o,  then,  putting 
u'  to  denote  what  U'  becomes  by  lubftituting  — a  in  it 

in  place  of  x,  we  have  ur — q  Bro,  and  Brr  — . 

q 

Inftead  of  B  let  its  value  be  fubftituted  in  U' _ QB, 

and  this  quantity  becomes  U' —  —  Q,  which  vanifhing 
when  x-f  a=o,  will  have  x-f a  for  a  divifor;  therefore, 

f  '  ' 

we  may  put  U'_  ~  Q=U"  (x-fa),  then,  fubftituting 

this  laft  quantity  inftead  of  the  former  in  the  value  of 
P,  and  dividing  the  numerator  and  denominator  by 
x-j-a,  we  have  P  equal  to 

U"— Q  (C+D  (x-f  a)  ...  +N  (x-fq)*-3) 

By  continuing  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning,  and  the 
fame  notation,  we  find  u"—q  C— o,  and  C=  — .  And 
fo  on  with  the  remaining  quantities. 


IONS.  Part  II. 

The  diredl  method  of  fluxions  facilitates  greatly  the  jnv6rfe 
preceding  operations.  For  the  numerator  of  P  being  Method, 
divifible  by  (x-f  a)"  is  neceffarily  of  this  form  X(q-f  x)% 

X  being  an  integer  function  of  x,  but  which  does  not 
contain  the  fadlor  x-j-a.  Now  agreeably  to  what  has 
been  (hewn  in  §  88,  the  fucceffive  fluxions  of  this  nume¬ 
rator,  as  far  as  the  n — I  order  inclufive,  vanifli  when 
x — a  is  fuppofed  —O.  By  giving  to  the  numerator  the 
following  form 

—  A— B  (x-fa)  —  C  (x-j-a)* ..  .j 

and  obferving  that  the  funflion  O  does  not  contain  the 
faftor  x-j-a,  it  is  manifeft  that  it  is  only  the  part  of  this 
expreflion  between  the  parenthefes  which  ought  to  be 

U 

divifible  by  (x-j-o)n.  Let  us  put^  =  Z,then  the  fuccef¬ 
five  fluxions  of  that  part  are 

Z — Bx — 2C  (x-j-a)x — 3  D  (x-fa)*x  ••• 

Z — 2  Cx2 — 2  .  3  I)  (x-j-x)  x* . . . 

Z — 2  .sD*!... 

&c. 

sod  thefe  refults  ought  all  to  vanifh  when  we  put 
x-fa=:o.  Thus  we  have 


Z— A-o,  and  A= 

7 


Z — Bx— o,  B—  -i-, 


Z — 2  Cx*=o,  C=  — f, 
2  x2 


Z — 2.3  D  x3rro,  D= 
&c.  &c. 


2 . 3X5 


Zj  Z ' 

obferving  that  in  each  of  thefe  fundlions  — , - ,  we 

x  2  x* 

muft  fubftitute  — a  inftead  of  x. 

The  moft  Ample  way  to  find  the  value  of  £)  in  this 
cafe  is  to  divide  V  by  (x-j-a)",  but  we  may  alfo  find 
it  by  the  direfl  method  of  fluxions,  as  in  the  preceding 
§  ;  for,  fince  V=Q^  (x-j-a)",  if  we  take  the  fluxion 
of  each  fide  of  this  equation  «  times,  and  then  make 
x -f  arro,  we  fhall  find,  §  88,  the  nth  fluxion  of  V 

equal  to  1  .  2 . 3  . .  .  n  Q  x",  and  eonfequently 

nth  flux,  of  V 
- —• 

1  .  2  ...  n  x" 

1 1 7.  Let  us  now  confider  how  we  are  to  find  the 
numerator  of  the  fradlion  which  forms  a  part  of  ^ 
when  it  has  this  form 


V 


Ax-j-B 


X*-j-2*X-j-«I-J-/S* 


Affume 
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A  flu  me 


U 

V 


Ax-f-B  P 

"  Xz  +  2aX^.»z+fii  (T  ’ 


then,  reducing  the  latter  part  of  this  equation  to  a 
common  denominator,  we  find 

U=£)  (A.v-f-B)-f-P  (x’-J-2  xX-f-x1  -f-/3‘). 

Hence  we  deduce 


U-£(A*+B) 

xz  -\-2xx-\-xz-\-/iz 

As  P  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  integer  function  with 
refpeft  to  x,  it  follows  that  U — £)  (A  .v-f-B)  is  divifi- 
ble  by  xz-j-2x  x + j  therefore,  the  former  of 
thefe  two  quantities  mull  contain  among  its  fa£lors  thofe 
of  the  latter,  and  the  quantities,  which,  being  fubllitu- 
ted  for  x,  caufe  the  latter  to  vanifh,  mud  alfo  make  the 
former  vanilh.  But  the  factors  of  xz  +  2  x  x-\-xz-\-/3z 
are  x-\- x-f-/3  — i,  and  x-\-x — /?  — i,  and  thefe, 

being  put  each  — o,  gives  us  x—  —  (ae-f-3^/  — i),  and 
x= —  ( x — /3  — i),  therefore,  each  of  thefe  values  of 

x  being  fubllitirted  in  U — £)  (Aar-j-B)  ought  to  make 
that  quantity  vanilh.  Let  us  denote  by  wr±zu'  y/ — i, 
and  by  qz±:q'  y/ — i  -what  U  and  £)  refpe&ively  be¬ 
come  when  —  (g— *— ,3  V-0  is  fubllituted  in  each  in- 
*  Bead  of  x,  then,  after  this  transformation,  we  have 

_  uz±zr/jJ — l  1 

-(?=*=/  V-0  -[-A  («=fc/3  n/^+B  }  =0. 

This  equation  is  twofold,  becaufe  of. the  fign  with 
which  feveral  of  its  terms  are  affl  fted,  and  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  thofe  which  would  be  formed  by  putting  the 
real  part  equal  to  o,  and  the  imaginary  part  no  j  from 
this  confideration  we  have 


U-\-qo (A — q'  /3  A — q  BrO, 
u'-j-q/3  A-f -q’  x  A — y'BnO, 

two  equations  which  give  us  the  values  of  A  and  B. 

The  funflion  £)  may  be  found  as  in  $  1 1  5.  For,  if 
we  take  the  fluxions  of  each  fide  of  the  equation 

Q.  (XZ  +2xX+xz  +  ti *)  =  V, 
and  afterwards  make 


**  +  2  x  .v-f 

we  find  Q_(2  x  x~\-2  xx)—\r  and  hence 


•  •  ? 

2X  X -j- 2  xX 


Let  the  two  values  of  x,  to  wit  — (*=± zfi  v/ — i),  be 
fubllituted  inllead  of  it  in  this  equation,  then,  putting 

v'  s/ — 1  to  denote  what  the  expreflion  ~  becomes 

x 

by  that  fubftilution,  and  writing  q^±zq'  y/ — 1  inllead 
of  p,  we  liave 


which,  by  multiplying  th.  terms  of  the  fraction  on  the 
latter  fide  of  the  equation  by  ^ / — 1,  becomes 


if 
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Hence  by  putting  the  real  parts  of  each  fide  of  this 
equation  equal  to  each  other,  and  alfo  the  imaginary 
parts  equal  to  each  other,  we  find 


v'  v 

2/3'  ’  ^  ~  2/3  ' 

118.  If  the  fa£lor  xz -j-  2x x -j-xz -j-fi*  is  found  feveral 
times  in  the  denominator  of  V,  fo  that 

V—  Q.(*l  +  2**-f«,-f/3l)’‘,  then,  §  1 13,  we  aflume 
.  , .  .  U 

in  this  cale  —  equal  to 


Aar-f-B 

(xz-l~2xx-+-xz  -j-/3z)n 


A'x-l-B' 

(x2 +2*x+xiJr&iy-z 


A".v-f  B" 

(**  +2XX+X 


reducing  this  expreflion  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
fo  ordering  the  equation  as  to  bring  P  to  Hand  alone  on. 
one  fide,  we  find  F  equal  to 


(xl+2  xx  -j-  x1 +/3')" 


By  reafoning  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  numerator  of  this  expreflion 
ought  to  vanilh  when  — (xz±={3y/ — 1  is  fubllituted  in 
it  inllead  of  x;  therefore  putting  _ 1,  and 

— 2  to  denote  the  fame  things  as  before,  we 
deduce  from  that  fubllitution 

— i  1 

— (?—?'>/ — 0  ( — a  (*=±=,«->/iir+ B)  1 

the  very  fame  equation  for  the  determination  of  A  and 
B,  as  we  have  already  found  in  laft  J. 

Having  found  the  values  of  thefe  quantities,  they  may 
be  fubllituted  in  the  numerator  of  P,  and  the  terms 
U — £1  (A.y  +  B)  becoming  divisible  by  a:1 -j- 2 « 

the  whole  expreflion  becomes  divifible  by  the 
fame  quantity.  Calling  therefore  U'  the  quotient 
ariting  from  the  divifion  of  U — p  (Asr-f-B)  by 
x2-\-2  x  x xz &z ,  we  liave  P  equal  to 


U'—  Q  r  A'.v  +  B'-f  ( A".v-f-B'/)C.v2-)-2ctv-f  ^+/3,L..1 

(yv2-f-  Zxx+x1 

If  in  this  numerator  we  fobllitute  inllead  of  x  its  va¬ 
lues  deduced  from  the  equation  xs-f-2«.r-fa’-|-/3I  =  o 
ar.d  put  the  refultno,  we  may  detern.ine  A'  and  B'  in 
the  very  fame  way  that  we  have  already  determined 
A  and  B,  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  we  fliall 
find  the  remaining  coefficients  A",  B",  &c. 

This  cafe  is  quite  analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
already  treated  in  j  116,  and  the  dirtd  method  of 
fluxions  applies  to  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the  other. 
For  fince  £)  does  not  contain  the  fa6lor.v2-j-2« *-}-«’  -f/31, 
if  the  numerator  of  P  be  divided  by  the  funtlion  O,  the 
rcfult,  which  may  be  denoted  by  r,  ought  to  be  of  this 

form 
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form  rt=X  (V-f  2«  a; +  and  confequently 

ought  to  vanifh,  as  well  as  all  Its  fluxions,  from 
the  firft  order  to  the- re — x  order,  inclufively,  when 
x1-i-2ax  +  at-j-/S3=o ;  this  being  the  cafe,  we  have 
thefe  equations, 


r— o,  r—  o,  r~ ro,... 

and  fo  on  to  the  re — I  fluxion  of  r,  which  ought  alfo  to 
be  =0  ;  each  of  thefe  equations  becomes  twofold  when 
we  fubftitute,  inftead  of  x,  the  values  of  which  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible  in  confequence  of  the  equation  x7  -f-2  a,  x-{-»7 
-f-/31=0.  By  putting  the  real  and  the  imaginary  parts 
feparately  rro,  we  fliall  obtain  as  many  equations  as 
are  fufficient  to  determine  A,  B,  A',  B',  &c. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  from  the  equation 

V=£  (>l+2 mx +**+?)« 
we  find  £)  equal  to  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divi- 
lion  of  the  reth  fluxion  of  V  by  the  reth  fluxion  of 
x7  4.  2ax 4- a7  +  fi7 ,  obferving  to  aflume 

X7  2  ctx-j-a7  -j-/27=0. 

1 19.  We  Ihall  now  give  fome  applications  of  what 
has  been  faid  relative  to  the  fluents  of  rational  fradtions. 
Stippofe  the  fradlion  to  be 


x 

X&J^X1 - X 4 - A?3  ’ 

The  fadlors  of  its  denominator  are  eafily  found,  for  it 
may  be  put  under  this  form 

— x — i)=a?3  (a?  4-1)  ( x 4 — 1), 

the  fadlor  x4—  1  may  be  decompofed  into  x7 — 1  and 
x7  -{-i,  or  x — anda;l-j-i,  thus  we  have  the 
denominator  equal  to 

x}  (x — 1)  (ar-fi)1 

therefore  (§  111,  §  112,  and  §  113O  the  propofed 
fradlion  is  to  be  decompofed  as  follows 

Ax  Ba?  Cx 

X - 1  *’  (tf-fl)1  ‘  X-\-l 

D*  E*  F  *  (Ga,‘4-H)a; 

x*  ’  x7  x  "4*  1-f-A;1 

By  reducing  thefe  fractions  to  a  common  denominator, 
and  comparing  the  numerator  of  their  fum  with  that  of 
the  propofed  fraction,  we  might  determine  the  unknown 
quantities  A,  B,  C,  &c.  we  (hall,  however,  rather  em¬ 
ploy  the  methods  that  have  juft  been  explained. 

By  comparing  this  particular  example _ f| _ 

x3-\-x‘! — x 4 — xi 

with  the  general  expreffion  ^  ;t  appears  that  U=I> 

and  W=x*+xi—x*— xK  Firft  let  us  inveftigate  the 
numerator  of  the  fradion  — — ,  and  for  this  purpofe 

we  employ  the  formula  A=~(§  1 15.).  As  we  have 
U— 1,  it  is  evident  that  resx  j  and  fince 


IONS. 


Part  IF 


— xA — x%,  therefore-^-  =  8a:74-  7.A;6— ,  ^x%—^xz.  If  in  Method. 

this  expreflion  we  fubftitute  4- 1  inftead  of  x  (viz.  the 
value  of  x  deduced  from  the  equation  .r— -i— 0)  we  find 
the  refult  to  be  8,  therefore  v=8.  So  that 

.  u  1  ,  A  11 

A_  —  and  —  77  • 

v  o  x — 1  8  x — 1 

Let  us  next  inveftigate  the  values  of  B  and  C  in  the 
B  C 

fradlions  - - — ,  and  — - — ,  by  means  of  the  rule  of 

(.r+i)  #  +  1 

§  ]*l6,  and  that  we  may  make  the  fymbols  expreffing 
the  quantity  under  consideration  agree  with  thofe  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  formula,  let  us  exchange  the  letters  B 

and  C  for  A  and  B,  fo  that  we  are  to  confider 


(*+Oa 


g 

-j-  - .  In  the  firft  place  we  have 


x  -f- 1 


 x8-\-x'’ - X4 


-- —  ,  -=x6 — a;54-a;4— x3  1 

0*  + 1 ) 

Put  At'-f-ino,  then  a?— 1  ;  fubftituting  now  this  value 
of  x  in  the  value  of  (^,  the  refult  is  4 —q,  therefore 

A~  -  =  — .  Let  this  value  ef  A  be  fubftituted  for  A 

7  4 

in  the  expreffion  for  U'  in  the  J  above  cited,  and  we  have 

jj, U — AQ 4 — x6-\-xi — x4 -\-x8 

x-\-i  4(x-j-i) 

_ — ies-}-2*4 — 3A?1-f4x1 — 4^+4  1 

4 

Hence  putting  — 1  inftead  of  x  in  the  expreffion  for  IP, 

Thus  the  two  frac- 
I 


we  have  u'—  -  and  B—  —  —  2. 

2  q  8 

tions  under  confideration  are  found  to  be  - . - —  and 

4  0+0* 

Q  I 


8  a?4-i 


.  We  might  have  deduced  the  value  of  B  from 


rv 

the  formula  B~  ,  §  116,  where  Z  is  put  for 


x 


for  we  have 


U 


z=-H= 


(ai6 — a:5  4- a;4— ac3> 

2  6a:s — 5a;44-4a?? — 3  a;1 

and  T~  ~  (^— ^4-at4_a’j)1  ’ 

If  in  this  expreffion  we  fubftitute  — 1  inftead  of  At,  it 

,  l8  Q  ,  , 

becomes  —  —  the  fame  value  for  B  as  before. 

T  D  E  F 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fradlions  —  4 - 1 - >  or 

.v3  1  x7  1  x 

exchanging  the  fymbols  D,  E,  F  for  A,  B,  C, 
ABC 

The  numerators  A,  B,  C  may  all  be  found  from  thefe 
formulas  of  §  1 1 6. 


A= 
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z 


.  u  7  „  z  r_ 

A_— _Z,  B_  C 

hi.  *  i. 2** 

obferving  that  in  this  cafe  Qzia;5-)-*4 — x — I ;  and  that 
we  muft  fubftitute  o  inftead  of  x  in  each  formula,  after 
taking  the  fluxions.  Now  we  have 

Z-~- 

il' 
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*  ■,  and  that  of  the  logarithmic 


xs +x* — v — x’ 

Z _  5*4-j-4*3 — i 

x  ~  (xs  +  x*—x—i)'' 

Z 20  X*  -j-  I  2X* 

(*s+*4—  a;— i)* 

+  2  (5  **+4  x* — 0* . 

(xs-\-x* - X - i)3 

Hence  putting  .v  =  o,  we  find 

A— — i,  B=r-j-i,  C= — r, 

fo  that 

A+i+£=_i+J._i. 

.  ,  .  _.  G*4-H  A.r-fB 

There  yet  remains  the  fraction  — — ,  or  — — - to 

J  ar*  +  l  ’  **+i 

be  confidered.  It  may  be  found  by  fubtradling  the  fum 
of  all  the  others  from  the  propofed  fraction ;  we  proceed, 
however,  to  find  it  dire&ly  by  the  formulas  of  §  117. 
In  the  firft  place  we  have  0=^6+a:s — x 4 — xi  j  next, 
the  faftor  .r*-{-i  being  put  =0  gives  x=zz±z^/ —1 
»—0,  /3=ro.  Hence  we  find 

qzi=.q'  — 1= — 2dfc2  sf— *>  u—1,  and  u’—o. 

The  equations  which  determine  A  and  B  thus  become 
1  -f-2  A  +  2  B=:o,  2  A — 2B— o, 


quantities  gives 

II.  (*—  i)+|l.  (*+i)  +  1.  (*+*)- 

_Il.  (**+i)_  \.x 

We  have  therefore  upon  the  whole  J*  ■  - - - — 

X  -J-vV  ——X  ^ 

2 — 2X — 5«»  I  J  /** — l\ 

4a?*  (1+#)  "**8  ’  \#*-f-i/ 

-j-1.  —  -  arc  (tan.  =.v)  -f-  conft. 

120.  When  a  fluxion  is  a  rational  fraffion  having 
either  of  thefe  forms 


equal  to 


X  nx 


Xm  X 


n* 


therefore  ArrB= - ,  and 

4 

A  x-\-  B _  1 

x2-\-i  ~ 


x+i 


4  *’  +  * 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  propofed  fra&ion 
x 

x8-j~x'} — x* — a;3 


is  deconapofed  into  the  following 


8  ‘  AT— 1 


1 

+4 


(AT+  i)*  ‘8  tf  +  I 


X  X  X  I  (#-{- O  * 

~}  x*  x  4  **-|-i  ' 


.v 


The  manner  of  finding  the  fluent  of  each  of  thefe  has 
been  already  explained,  and  the  refult  of  taking  all  the 
fluents  is 


1  ,  ,  .1  x 

8  '•  (*—>-  4  ■  J+7 

+  |i.  (*+!)+ 


— .  ^  (**  -f.  1)  —  -  arc  (tan.  =*)+  conft. 

3 


xnziz.an  x,nz±Z2panXn-\-a' 

we  can  always,  by  the  application  of  a  particular  theo¬ 
rem  in  analyiis,  refolve  its  denominator  into  real  fadlors 
of  the  firlt  and  fecond  degrees.  The  theorem  to  which 
we  allude  is  this.  Let  n  be  any  poGtive  integer,  and 
let  z  denote  any  arch  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius  is 
unity,  then 

(cof.  — 1  fin.  z)":rcof.  n  — 1  fin.  n  z. 

We  proceed  to  prove  this  theorem.  Becaufe 

(cof.  z  +  \Z“"*  fin.  z)  (cof.  z —  sj — 1  fin*  5. 

—  cof.*  z-j-fin.*  z=r. 

If  we  put  cof.  %z±z^J — 1  fin.  z=z/, 

Then  cof.  z=  — 1  fin.  z=-  ; 

v 

Therefore  taking  the  fum  of  thefe  two  equations, 

2  cof.  x—vA--. 

v 

Now  by  the  arithmetic  of  fines,  (Algebra,  §  358. ) 

2  cof.  2z— 2  (2  cof.  z  X cof.  z — 1), 

2  cof.  3  z=2  (2  cof.  z  Xcof.  2  z — cof.  z), 

2  cof.  42=2  (2  cof.  z  Xcof.  3  z — cof.  2  z), 

2  cof.  5  z=2  (2  cof.  z  Xcof.  4  z— c  of.  3  z), 

&c. 

Therefore,  fubftituting  in  the  firft  of  thefe  equations 

r+-  inftead  of  2  cof.  z,  we  have 
1  V 

2  cof. 
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,cof.  »*=(*  +  — JO®-*—) 


=*  +  tT 


In  like  manner,  fubftituting  in  the  fecond  equation, 

v4 - inftead  of  2  cof.  2,  and  v24--^~  inftead  of  2 

v  '  v* 

cof.  2  z,  we  have 


FLUXIONS.  Part  IT. 

from  that  in  which  it  is  odd,  we  (hall  write  for  the  firft  inverfe 
2m,  and  for  the  fecond  2  m-\-i  $  we  therefore  make  M'ethod. 

nz—2TM7,  and  nz—^2m-\-i)  77. 

By  the  firft  hypothefis,  we  find 

2mx  / - 

-r-  +  v— 1  , 


yn=  +  i,y=cof. 
and  by  the  fecond 


yn— — r> 


r  ,  I  ,  I  \  ,  I  \  rX2w*+IV  ,  / -  r  (2«?4-i)sf 

;COf.3K=:<t»+— +  — J— (»+— j  3=coC - - - +  y/—i  fin. - ±-J—. 


:n3-fL. 

C7I  5 


Proceeding  in  the  fame  way  with  the  third  and  follow¬ 
ing  equations,  we  find 

2  cof.  az=v4  -i-—;’ 


2  Cof.  5  2=©s  -j- 


I 


fo  that  we  may  conclude  in  general  that 

2  cof.  nz—v"  ; 

Hence  we  have  this  quadratic  equation 

rf" - 2  cof.  »2  X  +  I~0, 

from  which,  by  completing  the  fquare,  we  find 

v”=cof.  nz=± (cof.1  nz—  1)  ; 

therefore,  by  fubftituting  for  v  the  quantity  it  was  put 
to  reprefent,  and  obferving  that  j  (cof.1  nz—i) 

~V  (—fin.2  nz)=y/—. 1  fin.  n 2,  we  have 
(cof.  zz±:J—  1  fin.  z)n  =co f.  nz^zj^l  fin.  „Z) 
■as  was  to  be  proved. 

121.  The  funftion  *«  =S=a*  is  transformed  to 
f  by  putting  x-ay,  and  to  difeover  its 

iactors,  we  muft  refolve  the  equation 


yn^tz  I  =0. 

The  expreffion  y-  cof.  2-fV=7  fin.  2  fatisfies  this 
equation,  by  a  very  fimple  determination  of  the  arch  2; 

for  weJjavey»=(cof.2  +  V^rfin.  2)"  -  cof.  *  * 

lt-~1  Gn'/2Z’  and  as  by  putting  77  to  denote  half 

Ssfef 11 “™y  "]“fe 

fin.  rmr— o,  cof.  m.-r - t-r 

where  the  fign  +  is  to  be  taken,  if  tn  be  an  even  num¬ 
ber,  but  —  if  it  be  odd,  we  have  only  to  fuppofe  n  % 

• — 11177,  in  order  to  obtain  yn - 1— j 

That  we  may  diftinguiih  the  cafe  in  which  J  is  even 


122.  By  means  of  the  indeterminate  number  m,  each 
of  thefe  expreflions  for  y  furnifhes  all  the  values  of 
which  this  quantity  is  fufceptible,  for  we  may  take  fuc- 
ceflively 

m—Q,  m—i,  m—2,  m~$,  See. 

The  firft  formula  gives 

y— cof.  o ,w~i 

yzs cof.~  -f  v/^i  fin.  — , 


72 


u - r  £5 

n 

&c. 


yr=cof.  —  -f  — 1  fin.  — , 


45 

n 


It  is  evident  that  we  (hall  always  have  different  refults 
as  far  as  m~  n — 1.  If,  however,  we  fuppofe  tn—n  5 
then  we  have  y=cof.  2  77—  1,  which  is  the  fame  as  the 
firft  of  the  values  already  obtained,  and  if  we  fuppofe 
171— n-\- 1,  then  (Algebra,  §  25.) 

Cof.  cof.  (2w+^U  cof.— 

in  v  r  n  )  -  ’ 


Sin.  f22±2ll=fin.  o+25)= 

«  K  n  )  n  ’ 

which  is  the  fame  as  the  fecond  value,  and  fo  on  with 
refpeft  to  the  others. 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding  we  (hall  not  only  obtain 
the  n  roots  of  the  equation  yn~\,  or  yn — 1  =  0,  but, 
with  a  little  attention,  we  (hall  difeover  that  thefe  roots 
may  be  arranged  in  pairs,  by  bringing  together  thofe 

that  only  differ  in  the  fign  of  the  radical  sj — I  $  for 
fince 


Cof.  (2 77— p)  —  cof./>,  and  fin.  (2w— p)  =— fin./>, 
it  follows  that 

.  (2 n — 2177)7 r  / — ~  (2 n — 2 m)x 

n  '  ^  * 


y—  cof.- 


==  cof. 


2171  77 


—  \/ — I  fin 


11 

217177 
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Hence  it  appears  that  we  may  comprehend  all  the  roots 
ot  the  equation  y» — 1=0  in  the  fingle  expreflions 

y= 


Part  II. 
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/= rcof.- 


J — i  fin. 


by  giving  to  tn  only  tliefe  values 


0,1,2,...  , 


if  n  is  even,  and  thefe  values 


o,  i,  2, 


n — i 


FLUXIONS. 

The  firft  and  the  laft  of  the  fadlors  of  the  fecond  de¬ 
gree  are  the  fquares  of  y — I,  and  7/ -J—  I ,  fadlors  of  the 
firft  degree,  each  of  which  only  enters  once  into  the 
propofed  function  ;  it  will  therefore  be  neceffary,  when 
we  employ  the  fadlors  of  the  fecond  degree,  to  rejedl 
the  firft  and  laft,  and  take  inftead  of  them 

(y—  0  (y+0=y*— I-‘ 

The  fadlors  of  the  firft  degree  of  the  fundlion  y5—  I 


are 


if  n  is  odd  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  that  in  the  form¬ 
er  cafe  the  laft  value  of  y  is 

y=cof.  7tz — — I, 

b'ecaufe  that  then  the  equation  yn — i:ro  has  two  real 
roots. 

The  two  values  comprehended  in  the  formula, 
y=rcof.-2  77  -f-  •/ — I  fin. 


V— 1 


y-(cof-^— v/— 1 

y— Of*^— V— 1 


2m  v 


give  for  fadlors  of  the  firft  degree  of  the  quantity.^” — I, 
the  two  imaginary  expreftions 

,  r2m-x  / - r  2  m  7c\ 

y_(cof.  -_  +  fin*  —  J, 

,  r  2m  7T  , - ..  2  m  7r\ 

y — (cof. - - —  v — I  fin. — - —  ), 

and  the  product  of  thefe  is  the  expreflion 
.  2  m  7r 

y_2ycof.— — +i, 

which  comprehends  all  the  real  factors  of  the  fecond 
degree. 

As  an  example  of  the  formula 


Thofe  of  the  fecond  degree  are 

y1— 2  y+*. 

r  2t 

y — zycoi.—  +  i, 


y’— 2y 


cof.  4  • 


3-= cof. 


2  m  7t 


n 


V - — l  fin. 


2  m  it 


n 


the  fimple  fadlors,  or  thofe  of  the  firft  degree,  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  function  y6 — I  will  be 


v — i. 


y_(cor.^r=-v'_i  fin.^j, 
y— (cof*  ^ 


but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  firft  fadlor  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  degree  is  the  Iquare  of  y — I,  which  enters  only 
once  into  the  proposed  function. 

1 23.  When  the  fundlion  to  be  decompofed  into  fac¬ 
tors  is  y+i.  the  formula 

.  (2m-fl)ir  / -  -  (2w-|-l)x 

y— cof.- - -  — -f  V — I  fin.  — - - — 

3  n  n 

which  correfponds  to  that  cafe  (§  121.)  is  alfo  fufcep- 
tible  of  the  double  fign  z±z,  provided  we  flop  at  the 
value  of  m  which  gives 

2#i-)-i=/i|  or  2m-\-\  ~n — 1, 

according  as  n  is  odd  or  even  ;  hence  it  follows  that 

n — *  i  n — 2 

tnz - - ,  m  — -  ; 

2  ’  2 

the  fadlors  of  the  firft  degree  are 

(  2  m~l~  1) 


y+r* 

The  formula 

,  r  imrr 

y— 2ycof.-— -f  i 

gives  as  fadlors  of  the  fecond  degree 

y'—zy+t, 

y  — 2ycof.  — -f  I, 

y'—2y  cof.^+i, 

y+2y+i. 
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y— (cof.  ■ 
and  thofe  of  the  fecond 


(2/«+t)iT 


)• 


(2  W2-j-0  5V  . 

y — 2ycof. - - - f-i. 


When  among  theTe  laft  there  is  found  fome  which  are 
fquares,  we  muft  take  only  one  of  their  fimple  fadlors, 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  two  preceding  examples. 

When  the  fundlion  is  ys-{-J, 
the  fadlors  of  the  firft  degree  are 

y— (c°fi^— n/-TT  fin.  j), 

y-  Ccor.3y=t2V-xfin.^) 

y+*i 


5B 


and 
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Inverfe  and  thofe  of  the  fecond, 
Method. 


y1 — 2 y  cof.  --fl, 
if—2y  cof.  ~-+I» 


3'*  +  23'+I- 

The  funflion  has  for  faftors  of  the  GeA  de¬ 

gree 


FLUXIONS. 

and  we  immediately  find 

yn= — cof.  fin.  $  ; 

we  now  affume,  as  in  §  121, 

y—  cof.  zz±z  \l  - — 1  fin.  %} 
then  we  find  (§  120), 

y—cof.  n  »z±=  V — 1  fin.  »is, 


Part  .IT. 
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y — (cof-  |=*=\/' 


■  i  fin 


•?)• 


5^— (cof.  ^ztrv'- 


-i  fin. 


3 *" 


)• 


*-v~~  a— v - 6 

y— (cof.  fin.  ~), 


and  thofe  of  the  fecond. 


which  expreflion  for  yn,  being  compared  with  its  other 
value,  gives 

cof.  «zzrcof.  S,  fin.  wznfin.  5. 

Thefe  relations  will  be  fatisfied  if  we  fuppofe  nz 
—2m-]-d,  tn  being  any  whole  number  whatever,  for. 

cof.  (2»*5r-}-S)=cof.  $,  fin.  (2  m  3-+5)=fin. 

we  have  therefore 

2  m 


-  ,  / - 

y=cof.  - ~—s/ 1 


fin, 


n  n 

The  fadlors  of  the  firft  degree  of  the  funftion 
y*n-\-  2  y ’*  cof.  2-{- 1 

will  confequently  be  comprehended  in  this  formula, 


H 


cof.  ■ 


} 


y%—2y  cof.  -+i, 
f—  zy  cof.  ,  or  yi-\-i , 

,  r  5*  . 

y,—2y  co!.  ^--{-1. 

124.  Such  fun&ions  as  are  of  this  form  a?*n-f-2 px7* 

-f -q  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which 
confift  of  only  two  terms.  By  putting  the  function  =:o, 
and  refolving  the  equation  which  is  thus  produced,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  it  were  of  the  fecond  degree,  we 
find  the  fadlors  to  be 

*"  +  0— \/  (/>*—?))  } 

if  p*  exceed  q,  the  fecond  term  of  thefe  fadlors  is  real, 
and  by  making 

— «”=?— v/(P— ?), 
we  have  the  functions  of  the  form 

to  decompofe  into  faflors.. 

When  p*^Lq,  then  we  put  p~an,  q—b*n,  x~byy 
and  the  function  becomes 

blnyln  +  2an  b”  y'+lF' 

=»nW'+t£yn+ 1); 

but  the  condition  p*^Lq,  or  makes  an^Lbn,  .  ..  ... 

o"  on  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  1  may  be  otherwife 

and  therefore  —  may  be  reprefented  by  the  expreffed  thus, 

cofine  of  a  given  arch  J,  and  the  propofed  funflion  will  ....  *  \ 

be  reduced  to  — 6(*7z— z«z— »*»+  +  i _ 2— ). 

i  -j-  i&a' 

btn(fn  +  2y”  cof.  2-fl), 
we  have  then  only  to  refolve  the  equation 
r  +  zy”  cof.  9+i=0, 

t+» — a 

126m 


If  p  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  pro- 
pofed  funaion  be  negative,  the  only  change  neceflary 
is  to  make  p—-~ - ci\  and  to  take  the  arch  ?  greater  than, 
a  quadrant. 

Of  the  Fluents  of  Irrational  FunElions. 

125.  When  a  fluxionary  expreflion  involves  irrational 
funaions,  we  muft  endeavour  either  to  transform  it  into 
another  that  is  rational,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  feries  of 

—  • 

irrational  terms  of  this  form  Axnx,  and  then,  in  either 
cafe  its  fluent  may  be  found  by  the  rules  already  deli¬ 
vered. 


Letustakeforexample  thefluxion 


( 1  -f  V x — 5  V x*Yx 


i  -f 3  Vx 

It  is  evident  that  by  putting  x=z6,  all  the  extraaions 
indicated  by  the  radical  figns  may  be  effeaed,  and  the 

fluxion  may  be  transformed  to  — Z-' ■'  which 

1  -j-z*  * 


The  fluent  of  which  is 


ze  zs  z1 

6+7“  3- 


,  -f arc  (tan. 


} 


-f-  confl. 
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Inverfe  12 6.  We  (hall  firft  confider  fuch  fluxions  as  contain 

Method,  the  irrational  fun&ion  ^(A  +  Bx+Cx1),  and  which 
’  have  neceffarily  one  or  other  of  thefe  forms. 

X*V(A+Bx  +  C**), 

X  being  put  for  any  rational  fun&ion  of  x ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  latter  form  comprehends  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  may  be  written  thus : 

xk/fA  -4-  Bx+Cx*)  x  V  (A+Bx+Cx1) 

V'CA  +  Bx  +  Cx*) 

X(A  +  Bx-|-Cx*)x 
-  ^(A-J-Bx+Cx*)  ’ 

and  here  the  numerator  of  the  fluxion  is  a  rational  func¬ 
tion  of  x.  a_ 

Before  we  transform  the  expre  flion  ^(A-fBx-f-Cx  ) 
into  another  that  is  rational  with  refpeft  to  the  va¬ 
riable  quantity  it  contains,  we  (hall  put  the  quantity 
A+Bx+Cx’  under  this  form, 


IONS. 

Let  us  now  aflume 

J(x— <*)  (*' — x)  =r(x— <*)*, 

then  fquaring  both  fides  of  the  equation  it  becomes 
divifible  by  x— <*,  and  we  have  *' — x=r(x — «*)  z\  from 
which  we  find 

.  (*' — *)  * 

*=  ^+T’ 

iC* — x’)zz 
*-  (**+0* 

values  which  render  the  propofed  fluxion 

- - — — -  rational. 

\/(A  -f  Bx  -f-Cx*) 

127.  Let  us  now  take  for  example  the  fluxion 
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VCA+Bx  +  Cx"*)’ 


by  applying  to  it  the  firft  of  the 


-22! 


,  the 


c(r  +  £*+*■)* 


and,  in  order  to  abridge,  we  (hall  put 

„  .  A  B  , 

C_c*,  c  — c  —  ’ 

then  we  have 

V'(A-fBx-(-Cx‘)=c^(a+ix4-x*.) 

Let  us  now  aflume  \J  {a-\-bx-\-xi')  — x-|-2;,  then, 
fquaring  both  fides  of  the  equation,  we  find  A+bxzz 

2X254-! s1,  hence  we  get  x—  ~ ~  ^  and  confequent- 

ly 

[a — £z4-2*\ 

V(A+Bx4-C*»)=c  (*+*)=*  (  2%-r) 


preceding  transformations  it  becomes  — _ ^ 

fluent  of  which  is  —  ^  1.  (2z— b^  +  conjf.  Subftitut- 

ing  now  for  z  its  value  — x-\-y/  («4-^*  +  **)»  an^  f°r 
o,  b ,  and  c,  the  quantities  they  feverally  reprefent,  the 
fluent  becomes 


vc'{: 


B 


f-7c-“v/c 

v'C  V4-2^/(A4-Bx4-Cx 


A 


- \-conjl . 


•  2  (a — bz-i-zt)x 

X~  (2Z — by 


a  refult  to  which  we  may  alfo  give  this  form, 

} 

C  4.  Y/^A-f-Bx-f-Cx1)  3 
+  h  ~~/Q  +  conJl’ 

By  uniting  the  conftant  quantities  into  one,  and  ob- 
ferving  that  the  radical  quantity  v'C  may  have  the  fign 
prefixed  to  it,  we  have  at  laft 


X.v 


#  2-V  -V 

By  means  of  thefe  values  the  fluxion  ^ ^  g  ^ 

is  transformed  into  another  fluxion  Z zt  where  Z  de¬ 
notes  a  rational  fun&ion  of  2s,  which  is  real  when  C  or 
t*  is  pofitive  ;  but  as  when  C  is  negative  c  becomes 
imaginary,  the  fluxion  Zz  which  involves  c  becomes 
alfo  imaginary. 

In  this  cafe  we  have  to  confider  ^/(A-}-Bx— Cx1), 
and  making 

A  B  , 

c=<J,  c-  —a'  cf  ~b' 

it  becomes  c  j(a+bx—. x1).  The  quantity  x'—bx—a 
may  always  be  decompofed  into  real  fadors  of  the  firft 
degree  ;  let  us  reprefent  thefe  faflors  by  x — *e,  and 
x— then  it  is  evident  that 

a+bx — x’rzr  —  (x* — bx — a) 

=  (*— *)  («'—*)• 


fz 


equal  to 


^/(A-j-Bx-f-Cx1) 

~JCL  {  +  2^c  +^C+^(A+B*+C»*)} 

4 -confl. 

128.  Let  us  take  for  the  fecond  example 

^a+bEc?)-  By  employi"s  lbe  Uu“  u"s- 

formation  of  5  126,  we  have  -  —  -  - — of  which  the 

1  c(is*4-0 

fluent  is 

2 

—  -r  arc  (tan.  =25)  -f-  cortjl. 

Subftituting  now  inftead  of  z  its  value 

A-A - ’  deduced  from  the  equation  xzr(x — *)a*, 

VC*—)  _  -  . 

5  B  2  and 
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Method,  and  putting  X/C  for  r,  \ye  get  J  A-fBx— C~^) 


equal  to 


arc 


/  - *)\  .  /; 

(  tan.rr — - - r-  J  -4-  ro/7/? 

V  ✓  (*— «)/ 
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without  affe&ing  the  generality  of  the  expreflion.  Inverfe 

p  Method. 

J  .  2  —  1 

For  if  we  had  x 1  x(a-\-bx'2')  9 ,  we  may  affume  x~z6, 
then  x=6zsz,  and  the  fluxion  becomes  6  zy  z 

P 


v/C  V  V{x- 

a.  and  oJ  being  the  roots  of  the  equation 


B 


■  =  0. 


C  C 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  A=C=i  and  B=o,  then  the  pro- 

x 

pofed  fluxion  becomes  in  this  particular  cafe  — ^ - — , 

and  the  preceding  formula  gives  for  its  fluent  — 2  arc. 
tan.= — - - -  )  4-  con/?,  for  a  and  a!  being  the 

a/(i  +*)/ 

roots  of  the  equation  xl — i  =  o,  we  mult  take  a— — I, 
and  a!— I. 

We  may,  however,  give  this  fluent  another  form 
by  proceeding  thus  :  Let  v  be  the  arch  whofe  tan. 

a/(i—x)  ,  ,  i — x  ,  I  —  tan.1?/ 

—  then  tan.  v— - ,  and  x  — 


2 


i  -J-  tan.*  v 


_  ,  —  I  —  p — - i  =  2  cof.*  v — r,  but 

i  -(-  tan.  v  fee.  v 

2  cof.*  v — i=cof.  2  v  (Algebra,  §  358.),  therefore, 
#=cof.  2  v.  Put  s  for  the  arch  wbofe  fine  is  x,  and  tt 
for  half  the  circumference,  then  ar  =  cof.  U  -0, 
therefore  2  V—\iC' — s,  and  fince  it  has  been  (hewn  that 

- - - =— -2v-t-  con/},  therefore  / - - - 

\/ ( 1 — x2)  .  .  J 

=J — \tt-\ -conjt.  or,  by  including  the  arch  ~tc  in  the 

•  r  x 

conflant  quantity, /— - —  —  s  -f  con]}.  This  con- 

\ /  (  I X  J 

clufion  agrees  with  what  has  been  (hewn  in  §  59. 
Inftead  of  finding  the  fluent  of 


V'CA-f-Ba; — Ca*)  cf{a-\-bx — x2) 

by  firft  transforming  it  to  a  rational  expreflion,  we  may 
reduce  it  diredtly  to  an  arch  of  a  circle  by  proceeding 

b  •  • 

as  follows.  Put  x - =iz,  then  x~z,  and  the  fluxion 

2 


is  transformed  to  ■ 


c^/(a-\-lb2—z2y  again’  PUt 

•  • 

=g*,  and  z~g  u,  then  x=gu,  and  this  laft  fluxion  is 
u 


transformed  to 


e-y/fi — »*) 


(a-J-^z5)  We  may  alfo  fuppofe  n  to  be  pofitive,  for 
if  it  were  negative,  fo  that  the  fluxion  were  xm  1  x 
P 

(1 a-\-bx  ”1 9  we  have  only  to  affume  x~- — ,  and  the 


fluxion  is  transformed  to — 2;  m  12s(«-)-z’'')y . 

Let  us  inquire  in  what  cafe  the  fluxion  xm  1  x 

P 

(a-\-bxn)q  may  become  rational.  Affume  a-\-bx"—zt\ 

p  m 

,  ,  _  zq—a  /z? — a\~ 

then  (a  +  bxn)q  —  zv,  x”~ — ^ — ,  xm=  (  — -y — J 

•  a  5 — 1  /  9  \  — — 1  • 

and  xm~2x=.—yZ  ^  %  — a  Jn  z  j  hence  the  pro- 


pofed  fluxion  is  transformed  to 


q  p+q— 1 

nb% 


•  /  9— a  \  1 

■(V  > 


this  expreflion  is  evidently  rational  as  often  as  —  is  3 

n 

whole  number. 

There  are  yet  other  cafes  in  which  the  fluxion  may 
become  rational,  and  which  may  be  determined  by  al- 
fuming  a-\-bx"—xuuq,  thus  we  have 


-  a  a 

A  —  — - 7.  *"= 


m—l  •  — q  a- 

X  X— - i - 


a® — b'  ~  — b)  »’ 

—  q — 1  • 


n{u 1 — b~)  « "P1 


,  and  becaufe  that  {a— l >x“)  9 


a9  up 
~P 

(«*-)* 


the  fluxion  x”‘  1  x  (a-\-bx*)9  is  tranf- 


formed  to 


,  the  fluent  of  which  is 


™+l 

-qan  9  up+9~lu 


—  arc  (fin.  =  «) 

Of  the  Fluents  of  Binomial  Fluxions. 

129.  Let  us  now  confider  fuch  fluxions  as  have  this 
form 

t 

x m~2  'xiaf-bxf9, 

and  which  are  fometimes  eafled  binomial  fluxions.  We 
may  here  fuppofe  m  and  n  to  be  whole  numbers^ 


-+4x 

n{tfl—F)n  2 

an  expreflion  which  is  rational  if  —  -{-  —  is  a  whole 
number. 

130.  As  it  is  not  poflible,  in  every  cafe,  to  exprefs 

P 

in  finite  terms  the  formula  fxm  1  x(a-\-bx"')'J ,  we 

may  try  to  reduce  it  to  its  moft  Ample  cafe,  as  we  have 

done 


FLUX 

Method,  done  with  refped  to  -31)'  ^  XI4’ 


Part  II. 

Inverfe 


tve 


have  fucceeded  in  reducing  to '^'0  e®e<^ 

reduction,  we  remark,  that,  fince  when  u  and  v  denote 
any  fundions  of  a  variable  quantity,  the  fluxion  of  u  v 

is uv+v’u,  (§  37.)  therefore^ u  v—uv — J' vu.  Now 

p 

if  we  can  decompofe  the  expreflion  xm~ 1  x  {a  ^-bx'")  1 
into  two  fadors,  fuch  that  we  can  find  the  fluent  of  one 
of  them,  then  denoting  that  fador  by  v,  and  the  other 
by  u,  the  fluent  of  the  propofed  fluxion  will  be  made  to 
depend  on  that  of  vu,  which  in  fome  cafes  will  be 
more  Ample  than  the  propofed  fluxion.  That  we  may 

abridge  a  little  the  refults,  we  (hall  write  p  inftead  oA, 

fb  that  p  will  reprefent  any  fradion  ;  the  propofed 
fluxion  thus  Amplified  in  its  form  is 

xm~J  x  (a  -\-bx"')r. 

Among  the  different  ways  of  refolving  this  fluxion 
into  two  fadors,  we  (hall  choofe  that  which  diminifhes 
the  exponent  of  x  without  the  parenthefes,  we  therefore 
write  the  fluxion  thus 

xm~'  X  tf"-1  x  (a- \-bx  y, 

now  the  fluent  of  the  fador  x"~x  x  («  +  £*  )  may 
always  be  determined,  whatever  be  the  value  of  p ,  by 

§  108  j  let  us  denote  this  fador  by  v,  then 

(a+bx*y+I  , 

v=—~ - r- — r,  and  u=xm  , 

(/»+!)»** 

/ 

thus  the  formula  Juv=.uv—J' vu  give  u?J  x”-7  x 
(o  +  i*’’)p  equal  to 

xm~*  (a  +  bx’')”7 

(/>  +  l)nb 

But J'x x  (a+bx’,y-t'= : 

/#»"—*  x  (a+b  x?y  (a+bxu)= 
a  J'xm-n~lx  ( a  +  bx’)” 

-}-  b x  {aJTb  X"Y  > 

Subftituting  now  this  laft  value  in  the  preceding 
equation,  and  colleding  into  one  the  terms  involving 

the  fluent  A”*-’  *  («  +  ^  v")p»  'Te  find 

2 


IONS. 

/  m—n  \  rxvl~lx  C ct+bx')’  = 

\I  +  0»+0»/‘ 

j  f  xm-n(a+bx’')*+l  1 

(jyyTjrTb  — a(m — n)  J  xm~n~ Tx  (a-\-bxn) p  y 

hence  at  laft  we  get 

(A) 

J'x™-1  x  (fl-f bx-y= 
xm~n(a-\-bx*)  f+I 

Ksr 


J  C  'xm-\a+bx*)1>+'  .  1 

xm-”-'x{a+bx’'y  | 


It  is  eafy  to  fee  that,  as  we  have,  by  this  formula, 
reduced  the  determination  of  the  fluent  of  x  1  x 

(a  +  bxny  to  that  of  *_1  x  C  «  +  h ** )  P>  we  may  re¬ 
duce  this  laft  to  that  of  xm-2n~l  x(u  +  bxny  by  writ¬ 
ing  m — n  in  place  of  m  in  equation  (A),  then  by 
changing  m  into  m — In  we  may  reduce  the  fluent  of 

xm—in—  1  t0  that  of*OT— : 3”— 1  x  (a+bx")'', 

and  fo  on. 

In  general,  if  r  denote  the  number  of  redudions,  we 
ftiall  at  laft  come  to 

J  xm — rn — 1  x{a-\-bxny,  and  the  laft  formula  will  be 

J'x'H-y—1  >—1x(a-\-bxny— 

x,n—rn  (a+bx")^1 
b(pn-{-m — Cr — On) 

a(m-rn)fxm-rn-1k<‘+b*”Y  , 


b{fn  -| -m — (r —  1 )«) 

It  appears  by  the  laft  formula,  that  if  m  is  a  multiple 
of  n ,  then  J'  x’"—7  x^a+bx")7’  will  bean  algebraic  quan¬ 
tity,  for  in  that  cafe  the  coefficient  m — rn  will  be  =0, 
and  therefore  the  term  containing  J'xm~’n~l  x 

(u-ybx'y  will  vanifh.  This  refult  coincides  with  what 
we  have  already  found,  §  129. 

131.  We  may  alfo  obtain  a  redudion,  by  which  the 
exponent  p  will  be  dimimthed  by  unity.  1  or  this  pur- 

pofe  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  J'  x  x^a-^-bx  )' 

is  equal  to 

J'xn-tx(a+bx')?-t{a+bxn)  = 
af^-'x^a+bx')!'-1 

+  bf  xm+n-1  x  {a  +bx”)  P-1, 

and  that  the  formula  (A)  by  changing  m  into 
and  p  into  p—  l  gives 

f  x 
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y>+''-i  x  (a+bxn) 

xm(a-^-bxny~a  mjxm~'lx{a-lrbxny~l 

b^pn-j-m) 

Subflitute  now  this  value  in  the  preceding  equation, 
we  have 


xm(a+bxn)  P+1 


am 


Part  If, 

Inverfe 

Method. 


b{m-\-n-\- np)  1  x(aJrbxny 


am 


(B) 

fX 


m — a 


This  formula  diminilhes  the  exponents  without  the 
parenthefes,  becaufe  wz-f-tf— 1  becomes 
when  - — m  is  fubftituted  inftead  of  m. 

To  reverfe  formula  (B)  we  firft  take 


«\P— 1 


Xm{a-irbx  rif -\-pnaJ'xm  lx(a  +  bxn) 

pn-j-m 

By  means  of  this  general  formula  we  may  take  away 
fucceflively  from  p  as  many  units  as  it  contains,  and  by 
the  application  of  this  formula,  and  formula  (A),  we 

may  caufe  the  fluent  J'x"1  lx(a-\-bxny  to  depend  on 

rn  1  x(a-\-bxn')^  s,  rn  being  the  greatefl;  mul¬ 
tiple  of  r  contained  in  m—=  1,  and  s  the  greatefl;  whole 

number  contained  in  p. 

.  s 

The  fluent  J'x’’  x(a+bx3)^,  for  example,  may,  by 

the  application  of  formula  (A),  be  reduced  fucceflively 
to 

a-^-bx3')  %  and/ xx(a-\*bx3y*  t 
.  s 

and  by  formula  (B)  fxx  (a-\-bx3y*  is  reduced  fuc¬ 
ceflively  to 

J' 3  )T,  and/* xx (o-j-i*3)T* 

132.  It  is  evident,  that  if  m  and  n  were  negative, 
the  formulas  (A)  and  (B)  would  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  have  been  inveftigated,  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  they  would  increafe  the  exponents  inftead  of 
diminifhing  them.  If,  however,  we  reverfe  them,  we 
ftiall  find  that  they  then  apply  to  the  cafe  under  confi- 
deration. 

From  formula  (A)  we  get 

J' vm~n—lx  (a+bxn)r= 

sSn-n(a+bx”)P+l 
a{m — n) 

\m  4-  np')J' x1^-1  x  (a  +bxny 
a[m — ri) 

S»u«ftitute  now  m-\-n  in  place  of  m,  and  it  becomes 

(C)  , 

J' 'xm~x  x^a^bxpyst 


( a  +  bx” )  = 


— xm{a  +  bxn)r 
pna 

(mJfnp')J'xm~ lx(a+bx 
pna 


4 


Then,  writing /-J-i  inftead  of p,  we  find 

(D) 

J'xm—lx(a+bxny— 

xm(a+bxn)P+1 
( p+i)na 

(m  n  -}-  np')J'xm~ 1  X  (a -f. b  x” )  Ab 1 

^  {p+1)na 

This  formula  anfwers  the  purpofe  we  have  in  view, 
becaufe  />+i  becomes  — J-i  when  p  is  negative. 

Thefe  formulas  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  are  inapplica¬ 
ble  when  their  denominators  vanifh.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  formula  (A)  $  for  example,  when  m——np ,*  but, 
in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  propofed  fluxion  may  have  its 
fluent  determined  either  algebraically  or  by  logarithms. 

133-  Let  the  fluent  be/—^— - — ,  m  being  a  whole 

pofitive  number.  Formula  (A)  immediately  applies  to 
this  cafe,  fo  that  by  putting  a=:i,  b— — 1,  n~2,pzx — J, 
we  have 


f  xm  2t/(i — *’) 

m — 1 

*2 — 2  rxms'x 


l*  —  J 

V^(t — a;1)  1  m — 2  rx‘~  Jx 

(.  ~^m — ^(1 — x*) 


or,  fubftituting  m  in  place  of  m—  1, 


r  xmx  _ 


Km  *1/(1 - X *) 


m 

it71-2: 


1  m  **  — x*) 


Lef 


3 
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InverCe.  Let  “s  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  m—  I,  then 
Method. 

7=-^c— -)+^. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  m— 3,  then 
.  /■ — **> 

f-T^rW-^ 

or,  fubftituting  for^T-— its  value, 

/! _ ffiff — = — (±xa+-)  ^(1 —x')+conJl. 

\3  r3/ 

If  we  fuppofe  m~ 2,  then 

{— 1*^(1— **) 
r  * 

+i/v/(i^r) 


IONS. 

or  otherwife  thus,  put  1 — **=*',  then 
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*=V( !—**)>  *= 

Therefore 


— js  2; 


-25 


— I*  1» 


But  we  have  already  found,  §  1 28,  that 

f  ..  X  Ti=  arc  (&»•=*)* 

^  (^! — a:*) 

therefore,  putting  A  for  arc  (fin.=»), 

^(i— **)+$A+m»A 

In  the  very  fame  way  we  find  that 

P- — —— — -  is  equal  to 

J  i— **) 

_(l*3  +|*)  V'Cl — **)  +  | A  +C0”J1' 

134.  In  the  cafe  of  m,  a  negative  number,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  formula  (C),  from  which  we  find 

*— "V  (  r— -v*) 

x~m~t  i  _  }  *» 

JV{i-x*)~  I  ,  rx-"  +'x 

m  J  VC1 — *’) 

which  formula,  by  writing  — m  inftead  of  —m— 1,  be¬ 
comes 

r  \/  (»— **) 
r  *  _}  (»*—  1  )vm_' 

*/*»v  (_ ^)- 1  m— 2 

L-1-  m—\J  xm~l 

We  cannot  here  fuppofe  wirsi,  for  that  value  would 
render  the  denominator  rroj  therefore,  before  we  can 
apply  this  formula,  it  is  neceffary  to  inveftigate  the 

auent  of — - — - -.  We  ma}  eafily  find  it  from  §126, 

Ky/{l—XX) 


X\/(l - X*)  I - *'  1+2  1 — z* 

The  fluent  of  the  right  hand  fide  of  this  equation' 
is  evidently  (§  103.) 

— Jl.  ( 1  +«)  +11.  (1— z)=— 11.  )  > 

or.  fince  1  —  -  =  -----  the  fame  fluent  may  be  ex- 
’  1 — z  1 — z* 

prefled  thus, 

0+«V_  1  *+*  . 

T  *  I — z*  VC1 2*)  * 

therefore,  by  fubftituting  VC1 — **)  f°r  z>  and  x  for 
^  (1 — *’),  we  have 

/—i—  =_i.  (MV£i=f2) + mJt. 

J  x\/  ( i—x *)  \  x  / 


VO-**)' 

If  we  fuppofe  »*=  2,  the  formula  becomes 

r _ *_ _ __  \/(i— **) 

J  x'JU—  x*)~ ’ 


-J-  conj?. 


x1^/(i—-x1')  x 

If  we  fuppofe  m~ z$,  then 

r 

f  X  )  2x‘ 

/  +'/: _ 5 _ _ 

L^i/  Xv/(i-r’)’ 
which  expreflion,  by  fubftituting  for 

- - - -  its  value,  becomes 

x-J{\ — x1) 

Y  v(i-x’) 

.  j  2X1 

J  X*y/{1—. X*)  |  — (  - -  ) 

l  +  con/l- 

0/  Finding  Fluents  by  Series. 

13 5.  We  can  always  eafily  find  an  expreflion  for  the 

fluemy^C  x ,  where  X  denotes  3ny  function  of  x;  when 

that  funftion  is  expanded  into  a  feries,  each  term  of 
which  is  fome  power  of  x  multiplied  by  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity  ;  thus  fuppofe 

X=A*m+B*"+,+C*m+*"-f  &c. 
then  X*  is  equal  to 


Ax' 


fluxions. 
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Sol  Axmx+Bx*i±*x+CJ+*»x+  &c. 

v-—''  and  taking  the  fluent  of  each  term  by  §  ioi, 


/x»= 


A  a?' 


/«4-i 


+ 


Bx 


TO+«+  1 


w-J- 1  7n  +  »+i 


Cx 


m-\- 1  n-\- 1 


-J-  &c.  -J-  conjl. 


if  in  the  developement  of  x  there  be  any  term  of  this 

form  — ,  the  fluent  correfponding  to  that  term  will  be 

x 

A  1.  x  (§  103). 

136.  The  mold  Ample  function  of  a?  that  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  feries  is  — j — ,  which  becomes 

Q  — j—  X 


--4  +  71-74+  &c- 


Hence  we  find 


x 

a 


CL  *”1“  X 

and  taking  the  fluents 

x  _  x 

a-\-x~  a 


iy>  <v»  'V 

1A1  i/v  4A.  tsv 

a*  a3 


—  If  +  &c. 

a4 


x 3 


x* 


2  a1 


3« 


4« 


4-  &c. 

conjl. 


Now  we  know  that  / — ■ —  =  1.  (a- \-x)  (J  57.)  therefore 
^  a-f-x 


iy>  <yi*  11/1 

.  lA-  lAt  iA> 

1.  («-j-^)=r  —  7^  + 


2  Or 


3« 


4  a' 


J  +  &c> 


-j- 

To  find  the  value  of  the  conftant  quantity  we  have  only 
to  make  x~o,  for  then  the  equation  becomes  1.  a— 
conjl.  therefore 

1.  («4-*)=L  aJt  ~i  +  T7T  “  &c. 


2  a* 


3  a 


hence,  if  we  fubtrafl:  1.  a  from  each  fide,  and  obferve 

(X  -  l—  Cl\  X  \ 

- j—  1.  (1 4"  —  J  we  get 

,  ,  x  \  x  x1  .  x3  x*  „  „ 

1.  ( 1  4"  —  )  — - j  +- - ; - z  4”  &c* 

v  ‘  a!  a  2  a1  ‘3  a3  4  a4 

From  this  conclufion  we  may  deduce  rules  for  comput¬ 
ing  the  logarithms  of  numbers. 


a  x 


X 

to  the  arch  of  which  the  tangent  in  —  (J  60.).  By  re 


ducing 


0  0*4-3* 


into  a  feries,  we  find 


Part  II. 


a2 -\-x2 


'1 

a 


x * 


"7?  +' 


x6 


—  -f-  &c. 
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Hence,  multiply  both  fides  by  x,  and  taking  the  fluent 
of  each  term,  we  get  , 

ax  x\ 

y- - -  rr  arc  (tan.  —  —  1 4-  confl.  ~ 

0*4-3!*  V  a  J  '  J 

X 5  xsx7 

•  — ;  4 - < - 7  +  4-  conjl. 

3«3  yd  7a7  T  J  ■ 


'+* 

X 

a 


If  we  wifli  to  deduce  from  this  equation,  the  value  of 

•  x  „  . 

the  leaf!  arch  whofe  tangent  is-— ,  it  is  neceffary  to  fup- 

prefs  the  arbitrary  conftant  quantity,  for  when  that  arch 
—o,  then  x—o  j  thus  we  have  the  arch  whofe  tangent 

X 

is  —  expreffed  by  the  infinite  feries 

x  x3  xs  x7  .  „ 

—  —  — 1  4”  5  —  — 7  +  &c. 

a  3  a3  5  as  7  a7 

Let  7t  denote  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  dia¬ 
meter  is  unity,  or  half  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whofe  radius  is  unity,  then,  as  the  fine  of  30  degrees, 
or  £  w,  is  and  its  cofine  J  (1—  4V  3,  we  have 
fin  ^  jj. 

tan.  -=  — — —  =r  J Let  J  4  be  fubftituted  inftead 

O  COl.  ^  7T 

of  x  in  the  above  feries,  and  a  be  fuppofed  —I,  thus 
we  get 


■n  rr  .  1  1 

7,  ~  Vr  X  C1 —  —  +  7—* 


3-3  J-3 


7-3: 


4-  &c.) 


and  therefore 


«•=  v/12  x  (1 - L.  +  JL. 

3.3  5.3* 


1 

73 


777  +  &c0  > 


by  taking  the  fum  of  about  fifteen  terms  of  this  feries, 
we  (hall  find  ^=3.1415927.  The  determination  of 
this  number  is  of  great  importance  in  every  branch  of 
mathematics. 


•  •  X™  X 

138.  By  proceeding  with  the  fluxion  - —  in  the 


o"  4-*" 


fame  manner  as  we  have  done  with  — — — ,  we  get 

n 2  'V+7  O 


tn  • 


rn  W-j- 1 

r  x  x  x 

^  an  +  x  (m+i)an 


a1 4-x* 

,«+«+ 1 


137.  Let  the  fluxion  be  2  which  may  be  put  un¬ 


der  this  form  and  which  confequently  belongs 


(w4_«4-i)a2 

+ 


2«4-i)«5’1 


&c. 


This  feries  proceeds  by  the  pofitive  powers  of  x,  or 

is  an  afcending  feries,  but  we  may  alfo  expand  - - 

r  a" 4-*“ 

into  a  feries  proceeding  by  the  negative  powers  of  xt 
and  which  will  therefore  be  called  a  defcending  feries. 
Thus  becaufe 


xn+a‘ 


Part  II. 

Inverfe 

Method. 


1  _=  J —  — -j.  —  _^+&c. 
x"-\-a''  *"  xxu  *  *3"  X* 
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We  may  eafily  find  an  expreflion  for  the  fluent  of  Inverfe 
1  ^  Method. 

the  rational  fraction  — (§  m.)  by  expanding  the 


ing  the  fluents 


we  have,  after  multiplying  both  fides  by  x  x  and  tak- 
uents 

f£_ _ 

^  xn+an  ( n—r. 


•O-v"- 


+  (2/;— m—  i)  x*1'-’"-*  (3" — m—i)x‘>*  1 

-j-&c.  -{-  conjl. 

,  This  laft  feries  will  be  convergent  when  *  is  greater 
than  a ,  and  at  the  fame  time  m^n,  and  n~^\.  But 
befides,  that  it  may  contain  algebraic  terms  only,  it  is 
neceffary  that  none  of  the  divifors  n — m — I,  2n — m — i, 

3  n _ m—  I,  &c.  become  =o  ;  this  circumftance  will 

take  place  as  often  as  m-\- 1  is  a  multiple  of  n ,  and  in 
which  cafe 

•  • 

the  feries  - - - -}-  &c.  which  is  the  develope- 


quantity  into  a  feries,  but  the  refult  thus  obtained 
V 

is  in  general  very  complicated,  and  feldom  convergent; 
befides,  this  manner  of  finding  the  fluent  is  hardly  of 
any  ufe,  fince  it  may  be  expreffed  by  means  of  arches 
of  a  circle  and  logarithms,  both  of  which  are  readily  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  common  trigonometrical  tables. 

\t 

130.  The  fluent  of  xm~l  x  (a  +  b  xr  )  J  is  eafily  ob- 

y-. 

tained  by  firfl  expanding  the  quantity  (fl bx'J  1  into 
a  feries  by  the  binomial  theorem,  then  multiplying  each 
term  of  that  feries  by  x,  and  taking  the  fluents 

of  the  refill ts  by  §  ioi.  Thus  we  ba vefx^x 


(a+Lx" 


% 


ment  of  the  fluxion,  will  contain  a  term  of  this  form, 
„rn  ■ 

. - - — ,  the  fluent  of  which  is  arn  1.  X. 


-C*m  p  b  xm+n 
— + 


m  q  a  m-\-n 


p{p-q)b' 

1.2  q*  a1  r/:-\-2n 


P  (  P — ?)(  V — 2l7)^ 1  x 


If  in  this  refult  we  put  m=2,  n~ o,  and  o=i,  we 


■h 


f  8cc.  >  +  conjl. 


get 

r^~—  =  -  i  +  — -  -  +  &c.  +  conjl. 

J  i  x  '  3  *J  5-vs 

But  although  the  expreflion  is  the  fluxion  of 

the  arch  having  *  for  its  tangent,  we  mud  not  conclude 
that  this  feries  is  the  developement  of  that  arch,  for  x 
being  fuppofed  =0,  each  of  the  terms  of  the  feries  be¬ 
comes  infinite. 

The  confideration  of  the  conftant  quantity  added  to 
the  fluent  will  remove  this  apparent  difficulty,  if  we  re¬ 
mark,  that  to  know  the  true  value  of  a  feries,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  neceffary  to  begin  with  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
vergent.  Now  the  feries 

- (-  - -  - - -  &c. 

AT  3* 5  5* 

converges  fo  much  the  fader  as  x  is  greater,  and  it  va- 
niflies  when  x  is  infinite  ;  but  in  this  extreme  cafe  the 
equation 

arc  (tan.  =  at)  =  —  L  +  gL-  —  -L  +  &c. 

-f-  conjl. 

becomes  Amply  arc  — ~  conjl.  where  t  denotes  half  the 

circumference  of  the  circle  ;  therefore,  fubflituting  this 
value  of  the  conflant  quantity,  we  have 

arc  (tan.  =  am= - -I - r - -  -4-  oic. 

v  ’  2  x  ^  ^xi  5*s 

Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 


1.2.3  q^  a 5  «  +  3  « 

This  is  an  afeending  feries,  but  to  get  a  defeending 

V  nJ_ 

feries  we  muft  divide  [a-\-b x"  J1  by  x  q  and  multiply 
xm~x  x,  the  remaining  part  of  the  fluxional  expreflion, 
by  the  fame  quantity,  thus  the  fluxion  is  transformed 
to 

iP 


rt  p 


y 

■a  x — n/1 


x{b-\- 

the  fluent  of  which,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  is 


tC  ,  pz  ■_(/•—?)" 

yq  i  qxm~<-  q  _ pa  qx^  q 

Lmq+np  qbmq-\-(p — q)n 

(p—'oY  1 

: _ i _ — &c. }  +  conJ}- 

p— 2  q)n  J 


,  (/>— '9> 

P(  P — 7)  a *  7  ^ 

1.2 q' IP  mq  +  (P‘ 

either  of  tbefe  feries  may  be  employed  if  a  and  b  are 
both  pofitive,  or  q  an  odd  number,  but  if  q  be  an  even 
number,  the  firft  formula  becomes  imaginary  on  ac- 

t 

count  of  the  faftor  aq  if  a p  be  negative,  and  the  fame 

thing  happens  to  the  fecond  formula  if  ot  be  nega¬ 
tive. 

140.  Let  it  be  required  to  exprefs  by  a  feries  the 
fluent  of -  ^  That  we  may  develope  the  ra- 


V  (»—**)’ 

dical  quantity  we  Put  under  thiii  f°rm 

‘  5  C  (i--*) 


(i-—  xl)  *,  an  expreflion  which  when  expanded  by 
the  binomial  theorem,  is 


FLUXIONS.  Part  II. 

fary  that  the  terms  of  the  feries  fliould  be  each  Amply  inverfe 
a  power  of  x  multiplied  by  x  and  conftant  quantities. 

If  for  example  we  have  this  fluxion 


Method. 


1  i  .  a 

i-f-*1- 1 - 2#« 

2  2.4 


2.4.6 


&C. 


therefore,  multiplying  each  term  of  this  feries  by 
and  taking  the  fluent,  we  get 


/- 


22#- 


X.X > 


3  ■ xS 


V(i— **) 

1  •  3  •  5  ■  *7 


2.3  2.4, 


conjl. 


2 . 4 . 6 . 7 

If  we  fuppofe  x  to  denote  the  fine  of  an  arch,  then 


XAi/(i~~eixt') 

vU— *’-)  ’ 

in  which  e  is  fuppofed  to  denote  a  fmall  conftant  quarr- 

tity,  we  may  expand  vU — exx*)  or  (i — f*#*)1  into# 
feries,  which  will  thus  become 

I — -^x1— =I—  e4x* — ——4  c6xi —  &c. 

2  2.4  2.4.6 

and  the  fluxion  Xs-  —  .'--will  be  transformed  t®. 

VC*— *  ) 


■  is  the  fluxion  of 


\l  (1 — ■#*)  is  its  cofine,  and 

the  arch  itftlf  (§  59.)  ;  therefore  the  feries  which  we 
have  juft  found,  expreffes  the  length  of  the  arch  of 
■a  circle,  radius  being  unity,  and  the  fine  of  the  arch  x. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  feries  to  exprefs  the  fmalleft  arch 
that  correfponds  to  the  fine  x,  then,  as  when  the  fine 
of  that  arch  220,  the  arch  itfelf  =0,  the  feries  ex¬ 
prefling  the  arch  muft  vanilh  when  X  —  O,  therefore 
•we  muft  fupprefs  the  conftant  quantity  added  to  com¬ 
plete  the  fluent ;  or  fuppofe  it  — 0.  The  fame  feries 
has  already  been  found  by  the  direft  method  of  fluxions 
in  §  72. 

Let  tt  denote  the  fame  as  in  §  137,  then,  as  the  fine 
of  30  degrees,  or  of  ^-sr,  is  4.  we  have,  by  fubftituting 
■J  inftead  of  *■  in  the  preceding  feries,  and  multiplying 
both  fides  by  6, 


VC 


I — **)  (_  2 


1. 1 


2.4 


■e4#+ 


t6x6 —  &c.  \ 
.4.6  s 


the  feries  will  converge  very  faft  when  e  is  fmall,  fop* 
that  C 1 — **)  may  he  a  real  quantity,  x1  muft  be  lefs 
than  1.  We  muft  now  multiply  each  term  of  the  feries 


by  the  common  factor 


x 


and  take  the  fluents,. 


r=3  (*  + 


7>+ 


*•3 


i-3-5 


&c. 


2.3.2*’  2.4.5. 2*  2-4.6.7.26 

by  means  of  this  feries,  which  involves  only  rational 
numbers,  we  may  compute  (but  with  more  labour),  the 
value  of  5r  as  before. 

Suppofe  the  fluxion  to  be  x  f {ax—x1'),  which  may  be 
otherwife  expreifed  thus,  icd*  x*  ( i—  By  the  bi¬ 

nomial  theorem  (1— 


x 
2  a 


i.x  x* 


1.1.3  x* 


• —  &c. 


2.4  a1  2.4.6  a 3 
Let  each  term  of  this  feries  be  multiplied  by  xt  and 
the  fluent  taken  by  §101,  thus  we  gety*  ^(ax—  **)= 

n~i(  IX  1  2X*  1.1  2 

'  3  2  sa  ~~^4  7  0s 


*4*-  By  refolving  a  fluxion  into  an  infinite  feries, 
the  objeft  in  view  is  to  transform  it  into  a  feries  of 
other  fluxions,  each  of  which  may  have  its  fluent  deter¬ 
mined  by  known  methods  j  but  it  is  not  always  necef- 

3 


y(i— *») 

which  being  all  contained  in  the  general  expreflion 

/r  ft 771  ft 

will  be  found  by  §  133.  Thus,  putting 
A  to  denote  an  arch  of  which  x  is  the  fine,  we  have 

wey/(l—  tV)  _ 

J  v/(i—  **)  ~ 

A 

-f-  LrW(l— x1) — A? 

2.4  t  \4  2.4  J  '  2.4  J 

\  U  *5 +  —**’  +  VC*-*’)  I 

.  1.1.3  „  V6  4-6  ^  2-4.6 

H - :  1  r 

2.4.0  }__i±sA  [ 

l  2.4.6  j 

&c.  -{-  conjl. 

Of  the  Fluents  of  fuch  Fluxions  as  involve  Logarithmic 
and  Exponential  fun&ions. 

142.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fluent  of  x(1.x), 
where  1.  x  denotes  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  x.  In 
this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  fome  following  examples,  we 
fhall  have  reoourfe  to  the  principle  already  employed  in 
§  *3!?>  namely>  that  v  and  z  denote  any  functions  of 
a  variable  quantity  x,  then 

Jz  V  =  V  % - Jv  z. 

Let  us  therefore  affume  xmx~v,  and  1.  a-rrjs,  then,. 
0  101.),— zr-y,  and  (§  57),  *  —  therefor*,. 

fubftituting 


Part  II 

Inverfe 

Method. 

' - V-”1 — 


I 


fubftituting  thefe  values  of  t,  z,  t>,  z  in  the  formula 
becomes 


/.  xm+,l.x  f  xm  x 

Xm  X  (1.  x)= - - - / - ; - , 

'  J  m-\-i  J  m-\-i 

_  rxm  x  *m+I  ,  . 

or-  f,ncvij+r='^+i7+ 

/ i  (i.  «)=*-«  {^47  -  j~). } + 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  the  propofed  fluxion  is 
*™x(l.x)\  Putxw*— v>  and  (1. *)"=:z,  then  (§ioi.) 

nx  (1. 

_ _ _ _ _  — —  t 
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f  *  S*  Inverle 

If  we  fuppofe  «==  I,  then,  obferv:ng  that  J  a1  *=—  Method. 

- v — — * 

Cl  56.), 

/.  •  a*  x  a* 

a*xx  =  - - — - -  +  conjl. 

1.  a  (1.  a )* 

If  n—  2,  then 

/• ,  •  a*  xx  2  f  • 

I a  x'x  —  - - , —  /«  XX. 

J  La  La'S 


In  this  expreflion  we  fabftitute  the  value  o(J  a*  x  x 
juft  found,  thus  it  becomes 


rm+* 


—v,  and  ($  57.)  - =*,  therefore, 

1  x 

fubftituting  as  before  thefe  values  in  the  formula 
J'  zv±ivz—J' vz,  we  get 

r  •  . .  *"+*fi.  #y  rnxmxn.xy-t 

y  — 

It  is  evident,  that  by  this  formula  the  determination 
of  the  fluent  of  xm  x  (1.  x)*  is  reduced  to  that  of 
if  x  (1.  x)  which  we  have  already  found,  and  in 
like  manner  that  the  determination  of  the  fluent  of 
xmx  (1.  x )*  is  reduced  to  that  of  xm  x  (1.  x)*,  and  fo  on, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  fluent  of  xm  x  (I.  x)n 
is  expreffible  in  finite  terms  when  n  is  a  whole  pofitive 
number.  The  formula,  however,  will  not  apply  when 
t,  becaufe  of  the  denominator  = — 1  +  1=0. 

But  in  this  cafe  We  have 

0*  *)■—;“  0-  *)"+‘  +  conjl. 

If  n  be  negative  or  fractional,  the  fluent  of  xmx  (l.x)B 
ean  only  be  exprefled  by  an  infinite  feries. 

143.  As  an  example  of  an  exponential  funftion,  let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  fluent  of  a 1  xn  X.  Here  we 
may  put  v  for  x"x,  and  z  fhr  a*,  then  we  have 

vzz- - ,  §  101,  and  z~  (l.<»)«'x,  (§  56.)  therefore, 

•  •  . 

fubftituting  thefe  values  of  v,  z,  z  in  the  formula 
J'z  vzzv  z  —J~ v  z,  we  get 

f\xn  V_  a*  xn"  _  /*(!•  a )  a'x'+'x 

J  «-f-l  ^  n-f-i 

therefore,  fubftituting  n—i  everywhere  inftead  of  », 

/*•**- ;=£i 

n  ^  n 

hence,  bringing  J<f  x"  x  to  ftand  alone  one  fide  of  this 
equation 

r  •  a1*"  n  r 


rx* 

IX 

ll.a 

(!.«)* 

2  1 

L  -f  conjl. 

(!•«)*] 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  find  the  fluent  when 
h=3,  or  when  n~ 14,  or  in  general,  when  n  is  any  in¬ 
teger  number  whatever,  the  number  of  terms  in  the 
fluent  being  in  this  cafe  always  finite  ;  it  is  not  fo  how¬ 
ever  when  n  is  either  negative  or  fra&ional. 

Of  the  Fluents  of  fuch  Fluxions  as  contain  funBions  re¬ 
lated  to  a  circle. 

144.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  z  is  an  arch  whofe  fine  is  x, 
and  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  fluent  of  z  x”x.  Put 
x"  x=v,  then 

J'zx" /  z  v=z  v — f  v  z  5 

.  .  <e"+* 

but  fince  vz=xnx,  we  have  v— — ■ — ,  §  101,  and  fince 

n+l 

x=fin.  z,  we  have  x=z  cof.  z~z  J  (1 — x*)  (§  59.), 
and  therefore  z= — 77-^ — rr  j  thus  we  have 

V  (I—*1) 

r  „  •  z  *n+l  1  f  x"+I  x 

J  ZXnX=Z - ; - ; —  /  -T-. - rr  ", 

J  n-\- 1  *+  \/(i — x *) 

hence  the  determination  of  the  propofed  fluent  is  re 

/X  ^  +*x 

— - —  which  we  have  already  confider- 

■V^C  ! - **) 

ed  in  §  133.  By  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  we  may 
determine  the  fluent  when  x  denotes  the  cofine  of  the 
arch  z. 

145.  It  appears  from  §  59.  that  n  z  being  put  to 
denote  any  arch  of  a  circle  to  radius  unity,  the  fluxion 

of  the  fine  of  that  arch  is  n  Z  cof.  »z;  therefore,  on 
the  contrary, 

/•  J 

z  cof.  n  z=r  -  fin.  n  z  -J-  conjl. 

tl 

In  like  manner,  from  the  formulas  of  J  59.  and  J  Go 
we  find 


5  C  2 


j  z  fin. 


t-n 


7  S$ 
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/z  fin.  nz  —  — ^cof.  n  %4-conJl, 
n 

r  z  i 

/ — - - rr-  tan.  nz-\-conJ, ?. 

J  cof.2  nz  n 

/ — — - —  — ^  cot.  n  z  4-  con/I. 


Part  II. 

therefore,  multiplying  by  z,  and  taking  the  fluents,  Inverfe 

Method. 


/ 


z  cof.3  Z  —  4  (f  fin.  3  z-|-3  fin.  z^+conjl. 


fin  *nz  n 

/z  fin.  nz  1  .  .  n 

- - =  -  fee.  n  z  +  conji. 

cof.2  nz  71 

z  c0^‘  n  —  — -  cofec.  nz  - f- con/?-. 
fin.2  nz  n 

146.  By  the  fecond  of  thefe  exprefiions  we  find  the 
fluent  of 


and  proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  find  the  fluents  of 
z"  cof."  z,  n  being  any  politive  integer  number, 

•  • 

148.  The  fluents  of  2s  fin.”  z,  and  z  cof.”  z  may  be  ex- 
preffed  under  another  form,  by  proceeding  as  in  §  142. 

Thus,  beginning  with  z  fin.”  z,  and  refolving  it  into  % 

fin.  2;  xfin.”  1  z,  if  we  put  2;  fin.  z—v,  and  fin."-1 
z—t,  we  have  by  §  145,  — cof.  z,  and  (by  §  2 6 

and  §  59)  t—(n — 1)  z  cof.  z  fin."  2  z,  therefore,  fub- 
ftituting  in  the  formula J'tv—vt—J'vt,  we  have 


z  (A-f  B  fin.  ss-j-C  fin.  2%-\-  & c.) 


f 


fin."  2s=r — cof,  z  fin."  1 


z 


to  be 


A  z — E  cof.  z — \  C  cof.  22: — &c.  -{-  conji. 
and  from  the  firfl;  expreflion  we  find  the  fluent  of 
z  (A-f-B  cof.  z-j-C  cof.  2z-\-  &c.) 

to  be 

A z-j-B  fin.  z-f-4  C  fin.  2 z-f-  &c.  -j-rw?/?. 

147.  It  has  been  (hewn  in  the  Arithmetic  of  fines* 
(fee  Algeera,  §  356.)  that 

fin.2  z  —  \  (■ — cof.  2 z  -j-i), 

therefore,  by  what  has  been  (hewn  in  §  145. 

*  />  *  • 

J'z  fin.2  »  cof.2z-f-z) 

=  4  (—  \  fin.  2  z  -j-z)  conji i 

It  has  alfo  been  (hewn  that 

fin.3  zrrj  (—fin.  3  z-f  3  fin.  z), 

therefore,  multiplying  each  term  of  this  expreflion  by 
z,  and  taking  the  fluents, 

J z  fin3  z  —  l  (f  cof.  3  z — 3  cof.  z)  4. conji. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  the  fluent  of  z  fin.”z  be 
found,  n  being  any  politive  integer  number  whatever. 

Again,  it  has  been  (hewn  (Algebra,  §  356.), 
that 


to> 


-f  (« — x)  j  z  cof.2  z  fin."  2  z; 
but  cof.2  Z32i — fin.2  z,  therefore J"  z  fin.”  z  is  equal 

—cof.  z  fin.  1  z  -j-  (« — 1)  J' z  fin."- 2  z 
—  (n — 1) J'  z  fin.”z; 


which  expreflion,  by  bringing  together  the  terms  con» 
taining J'z  fin.”  z  becomes 


J'z  fin.”z  =z - cof.  z  fin.' 


11 — 1 


z 


z. 


+  — f  z  fin  " 
n  u 

By  giving  particular  values  to  n  we  have 

/*  I  I 

z  fin.2  rr - cof.  z  fin.  z  4-  —  C z 

2  27 


3:  —  -  cof.  z  fib.  z  -{-  —  z  -J -conji* 
2  2 


/ 


z  fin.  z 


z  fin.3z  = - cof.  z  fin2  z-f-  -  J- 


I  2 

3r - cof.  z  fin.2  z - cof.  z  4-  con/l. 

3  3 


cof.2  z=  i  (cof.  2  Z-f  i)  -y 


therefore 


J z  cof.2  z=l y  (z  cof.  2  z-f  z) 

=f  (^  fin.  2  z-fz)  -j-  conji. 
and  becaufe 

cof.3  z=f  (cof.  3Z-J-3  cof.  z) 


We  may  proceed  in  this  way  as  far  as  we  pleafe,  dedu¬ 
cing  the  fluent  of  z  fin.4  z  from  that  of  z  fin.2  z,  and 
the  fluent  of  z  fin.5  z  from  that  of  z  fin.3z,  and  fi>  on. 

If  in  the  general  formula  we  fubflitute  every  where 
2 — n  inftead  of  n,  it  becomes 


f  z  fin.2  "  z  3=  — - —  cof.  z  fin.1  ” : 
^  n — 2 

+-S/*  ”• 


an 


/ 
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Method.  an  exprefiion  which,  by  bringing  J z  fin. 

*  • 

y- — — —  to  {land  on  one  fide  of  the  equation,  becomes 
fin."  z 


y"  z  I 

fin.”  z  (« — i) 

+  £=2/li_ 

^  n—iJ  fin.'-1 


cof.  z 


fin.  "~'z 
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z  or  /*J? —  we  fubftitute  i  *• — z  inftead  of  z,  (where  4  sr  Method. 

»/fin.nZ  W— y— J 

denotes  a  quadrant),  and  obferve  that 

fin.  (4?r — z)— cof.  z,  cof.  (4?r — z)=fin.  z, 

and  that  the  fluxion  ot  (4?r — z)  is — z,  we  (hall  imme¬ 
diately  obtain 

/z  cof.”z:m  —  fin.  z  cof.— *z 

n 


This  formula  is  not  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  n~ I,  be- 
caufe  then  each  of  the  terms  of  the  fluent  is  divided  by 
n — i  — o,  and  therefore  becomes  infinite.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  exprefiion  for  the  fluent  in  this  particular 

cafe,  we  proceed  thus.  It  is  evident  that  ---  — 


Tl  I  /»* 


cof.” 


z 


/’  %  _  1 

col.”  z  n —  i 


fin.  z 

cof.— ‘z 


- ,  but 

I — cof.’z  I- 


cof.* 


,  + 


2(l - Cof.z)  2(  I  -j-col.z) 


as  will  be  found  by  reducing  the  fraflions  to  a  com* 

I  fin-  z 

mon  denominator,  therefore  - rr — - p — r  + 

’  fin.  z  2(i — col.  z) 

- —LI -  and  confequently, 

2(i+cof.  z)’  1  1 


/'  z  i  pz  fin.  z  i  rZ  tin.  5 

fin.  Z  2  J I — cof.z  +  2  )  I  4- cot. 


-z  fin  z 


z 


but  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  fluxion  of  cof.  z  is  — z 

pz  fin.  z 

fin.  z  (§  59.)  it  will  appear  by  §  103  thatyi_~^7  J 

=1.  (1 — cof.  z),  and  that  J  ^  ^  ^  -  = — 1  (1 -{-cof.z), 
therefore 

/ ^ —  =  -l.  (1 — cof.  z) — -1.  (i-fcof.  z)  4 -conji' 
-/fin.z  2  2 

=i,.(I=4?)+  cnj,. 

2  \  i-fcol.  zj 


I - cof. 

— |—  col . 

■v/(  I - Cof.  Z-) 


+  conji. 


-v/(i  -{-cof;  z) 

If  in  the  general  formula  for we^uPP°^e  n—2 


we  have 
z 


/— — =  —  <r-^’  — — cotan.  z  4-  con/f.  which  agrees 
fin.*  z  fin.z  6 

with  what  has  l.een  already  obferved  (§  145.),  and  if 

we  fuppofe  n=3,  then 

y*  z  _  cof.  s  1  p  z 

(in.  I  <x  2  fin.1  Z  2  */ fill.  Z 


fin.1  z 
cof.  : 


col.  Z  I  ,  /  1 - col.  z\ 

— -  r - 1 - 1 - 1-  ( - 1  +  conji. 

2  fin.  z  ‘  4  \  1  -(-cot.  z  /  '  J 


«— 2  ~  z 

— 1  /cof."- Jz  ’ 

and  in  like  manner  from  the  formula  exprefling  the  flu¬ 
ent  of  P—- —  we  deduce 
J  fin.z 

J  col.  z  Vi — fin.z/ 

=u^(H.Sn.gj 
■y/^i — fin.z) 

150.  It  has  been  (hewn  in  Algebra,  §  357,  that 
16  cof.1  z  fin.3=r —  fin.  jz-J-  fin.  32+  2  fin.  z,  there¬ 
fore 

/z  cofAzfin.  *z—^-( —  cof.  tz — -  cof.  2z 

i6\5  3 

—  2  cof.  z)-f-  conji. 

The  fame  mode  of  finding  the  fluent  will  apply  to  any 
fluxion  of  this  form  z  fi.i.mz  cof.”  z  ;  or  by  refolving 
the  fluxion  into  two  par  s,  the  determination  of  its 
fluent  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  fluxion  ir.  which  the 
exponents  tn  and  n  are  lefs  than  in  the  propofpd  fluxion, 
by  the  method  of  proceeding  already  employed  in 

§  148. 

1 51.  Let  us  now  denote  fin.  z  by  x,  then  cof.  z= 
,y/(i — x*)  and  fince  z  cof.  z=  v  (§  59.)  therefore  z 

-  . - X-  -  ;  thefe  values  being  fubttituted  in  any 

*’) 

function  involving  z,  fin.  z  and  cof.  z  will  immediately 
reduce  it  to  an  algebraic  form.  Thus  for  example,  we 

(hall  have  z  fin.  m  z  cof.”  z  transformed  to 

#  U —  * 

xxm(i — x*)  » 

an  exprefiion  which  may  hav*>  its  fluent  determined  by 
the  formulas  of  §  133  and  J  134. 


In  this  way  we  proceed  as  far  as  we  pleafe,  deducing  Sect.  II.  Application  of  the  Inverfe  Method  oj  Flux- 
■  *  ions  to  the  Refolution  of  Problems. 

/-V-  from  r  V,  and  fo  on. 

*’  Z  ln‘  2  To  Jind  the  Areas  of  Curves. 

149.  If  in  the  general  formulas  for  fz  fin.”z  and  II  '"J  6‘  J.  th(at.If  lhe  ab“ 

J  of  a  curve  be  denoted  by  x ,  the  ordinate  by  y ,  and  the 

Z  area 
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area  by  s,  tbert  s=yx.  Therefore  the  general  for- 
mula  expreffmg  the  area  of  any  curve  will  be 
s— j~  yx. 

Hence  to  find  the  area  of  any  curve,  we  mull  either 
find  from  the  equation  of  the  curve  the  value  of  y  in 

terms  of  x,  or  elfe  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  y,  and  y, 
and  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  being  fubftituted 
in  the  above  formula,  and  the  fluent  found  by  the  methods 
already  explained,  we  {hall  have  a  general  expreflion 
for  the  curvilineal  area  as  required. 

Ex.  I.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  area  of  any 
curve  of  the  parabolic  kind,  of  which,  putting  the  ab- 
fciffa  AE—  x,  and  the  ordinate  BP=y,  the  equation  is 


IONS. 


Part  II. 


y"—ax 


Then  we  have  y—  a'1  x  n ,  and 


y'x~a”f 


xn  X 


—  tn-\-n 

n  - 

na  n  i  n 

—  ;  x  "4*  C, 

T7i  -J-  n 

where  C  denotes  the  conftant  quantity  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  fluent.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
it  is  required  to  find  the  area  of  the  portion  of  the  curve 
next  its  vertex}  fo  that  when  rzio,  then  X—O,  there- 

x 

— 

nan  - 

fore,  alfo  C=o,  and  the  area  is  limply - x  n  , 

Ttl  TJ 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  area  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  two  ordinates  PB,  pb,  put  AB= d,  then  when 
j-x=0,  we  have  X=:d,  therefore  the  general  expreflion 


—  m-\-n 


na 


m-\-n 


x  n  -j-C  becomes  in  this  cafe  o= 


hence  C— . 


tia 


m-\-m 

and  confequently  the  area  BP/>&,  or  r,  is  equal  to 
l  (“  m-\-n 

»«*  j  *  *  _  d  *  i. 

m-\-n  t-  J 

When  n  is  an  even  number,  the  expreflion  for  the 

i 

—  m-\-n 


area,  viz.  — -  x  11  may  be  confidered  as  negative 

mJf-n  ° 

as  well  as  pofitive,  on  account  of  the  radical  quantity 

m-\-n 

*  n  ,  °r  xmEnf  which  has  then  a  twofold  value,  it 
may  therefore  have  the  fign  prefixed  to  it ;  but  in 
this  cafe  the  fame  abfciffa  AB  belongs  to  two  branches 
of  the  curve  APp  and  AP ' p',  as  in  fig.  19.  N°  1,  there¬ 


fore  the  two  values  of  the  expreflion  : 


na 


—  m+n 


m-\-n 


on  each  fide  of  the  axis,  corvefponding  the  one  to  the  Inverfe 
pofitive,  and  the  other  to  the  negative  ordinates.  Method. 

When  the  exponents  m  and  n  are  both  odd  numbers, ""  v— 
m-\-n 

the  quantity  x  n  has  only  one  fign,  and  remains  always 
pofitive  whatever  be  the  fign  of  x,  but  in  this  cafe  one 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  has  its  abfciffas  and  its 
ordinates  negative  at  the  fame  time  (as  in  fig.  19.N0  2.)  : 
it  follows  therefore  that  the  areas  correfponding  to  the 
negative  abfciffas  and  ordinates  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
pofitive. 

m-\-n 


Plate 
CCXX. 
fig-  !<?. 
K°  a. 


If  n  alone  is  odd,  then  the  quantity  x-  n  becomes 
negative  at  the  fame  time  as  x,  but  in  this  cafe  the  two 
branches  of  the  curve  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  line 
in  which  the  abfciffas  are  taken  (as  in  fig.  19.  N°  3.)  Pig.  i<?. 
and  the  ordinates  remain  always  pofitive.  ^  3* 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  area 
of  a  curve  is  pofitive  when  the  abfciffas  and  the  ordinates 
have  the  fame  fgn,  and  negative  when  they  have  contrary 
fgns. 

If  we  fuppofe  m~  1,  and  w=2,  then  the  curve  is  the 
common  parabola,  the  area  of  which  from  the  general 

2  5  2 

formula  is  found  to  be  —  u~  x~  —  —  xy  ;  hence  it 

3  3 

appears  that  the  parabola  is  —  of  its  circumfcribing 

3 

parallelogram. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  a  circle.  Put  Fig.  sc. 
AB— .r,  BP=y,  the  diameter  AD= a,  the  area  A  BP= s. 

From  the  nature  of  the  circle  y*zza  x — x1,  therefore 
yzz\/(ax — .v1),  and 

s—  J' y  xV  («# — «*). 

In  this  cafe  the  fluxion  is  not  of  fuch  a  form  as  to 
admit  of  an  algebraic  fluent  in  finite  terms,  we  muft 
therefore  have,  recourfe  to  the  method  of  feries,  but  we 
have  already  found  the  fluent  in  this  way  in  §  140, 
therefore,  from  the  feries  there  brought  out  we  have 

/ - ( 2X  I  2Xx  X.I  2Xl 

V  3  2  CO 


1. 1.3 
2.4.6  9 


2.4  7  a* 

—  &c. 


n  . 

x  tnay 


this  expreflion  does  not  require  a  conftant  quantity  to 
be  added  to  it,  becaufe  when  x— 0  we  muft  alfo  have 
J=o. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  arch  AP  to  be  -7  of  the  quadrant 
AE,  then  it  is  known  that  PB=1^  the  rad.  AC=4 
therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  the  radius  =  1,  we  have  in  this 
Cafe  BCsrly'S*  and  AB=i  —  4  ^3  =  0.1339746 
nearly.  If  this  number  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  x,  and 
a  few  terms  of  the  feries  computed,  we  (hall  find  the 
area  ABP  =  *0452931;  to  this  add  the  triangle 
GBP=^X'i/l=o,2i 65063,  and  we  have  the  feftor 
ACP=*26i7994,  which  number  when  multiplied  by 
3  gives  *7853982  for  the  area  of  the  quadrant.  This 
number  alfo  expreffes  the  area  of  a  circle  of  which  th* 
diameter  is  1. 


be  confidered  as  indicating  the  two  areas  APB,  AP'B,  Ex.  3.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  at.  ellipfe.  Put  fig. 


the 


ig.  a  1. 
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the  tranfverfe  axis  AD  —  a,  the  conjugate  axis 
2CE— b,  alfo  AB—  x,  BP ~y;  then  by  the  nature  of 


the 


curve  V—  —  \l  (ax — *’), 
a 


•  •  bx 

and  s  —  y  x~ - 

J  n 


(a  x — x2)  ;  but  if  a  circle  be  defcribed  on  AD  as  a 
diameter,  and  BP  the  ordinate  of  theellipfebe  produced 
to  meet  the  circle,  it  appears  from  laft  example  that 

x  (a  x — **)  is  the  fluxion  of  AQB  the  fegment  of 
the  circle  correfponding  to  the  elliptic  area  APB  or  s  ; 
therefore,  putting  v  for  the  fegment  AQB,  we  have 
•  h  u  b  *i) 

s~  —  and  s  —  — ,  here  the  conftant  quantity  c  mud 
a  a 

be  fupprefled,  becaufe  s  and  v  rauft  vanifti  together. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  area  of  any  fegment  of  an 
ellipfe  is  to  the  area  of  the  correfponding  fegment  of  its 
circumfcribing  circle  as  the  lefler  axis  of  the  ellipfe  is 
to  the  greater  ;  therefore  the  whole  ellipfe  mult  be  to 
the  whole  circle  in  the  fame  ratio. 


Fig.  22.  Ex.  5.  Let  the  curve  be  a  hyperbola,  of  which  C  is 
the  centre.  Put  the  femi-tranfverfe  axis  CA~a,  the 
femiconjugate  axis  —b,  CBrrx,  BP=.y,  the  area 

APB=rr.  From  the  nature  of  the  curve  y—  — 

(#* — a *),  therefore 

s~ J'  y  x  —  ^ j ' x  v'  (.v* — o’). 

But  it  appears  from  formula  B  (J  131.)  that 

f  x  J  (x'—a*)  =  \xj  (x%—  a*)  —  |  a\f 


I  O  N  S. 


b_ 

2  a 


Xx/{x'—a*y 


2  l  a 


1 


but  if  a  ftraight  line  be  drawn  from  C  to  P  fo  as  to  form 

the  triangle  CBP,  it  is  manifeft  that  — x  (x* — a*) 

is  equal  to4CBxBP,  that  is,  to  the  triangle  CBP, 
therefore  the  excefs  of  the  triangle  CBP  above  the 
area  r,  that  is  the  hyperbolic  fecfor  CAP,  is  equal  to 
the  logarithmic  funftion 
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Ex.  5.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  an  equilateral  hy-  Fig.  23, 
perbola,  that  is  a  hyperbola  whofe  axes  are  equal,  and 
that  it  is  required  to  find  the  curvilineal  area  DCBP 
comprehended  between  DC,  a  perpendicular  from  D 
(a  given  point  in  the  curve)  to  one  of  the  afymptotes, 
and  PB,  a  perpendicular  from  any  other  point  in  the 
curve  to  the  fame  afymptote. 

Let  A  be  the  centre,  put  AC— 0,  CDrri,  ABrr, 

BP—  y,  the  area  DCBP— j.  From  the  property  of 

the  afymptotes  we  have  xy—abt  and  therefore  y—  — , 

hence  (j  103.) 

s— J'y  x— '■J'———  —ab 

To  find  the  value  of  c,  let  us  fuppofe  x=za,  then  r— c, 
and  the  general  formula  becomes  in  this  cafe 

0=0  b  1.  a-j-c,  and  hence  c—  — a  b  1.  a, 

therefore 


and  again  by  §  127, 

therefore 

3—  (**— ' »*)  —  1.  {  *+V(**— «*)  |  +& 

To  difcover  the  value  of  the  conftant  quantity  c,  we 
mud  confider  that  when  x~a,  then  s~o,  and  in 
this  extreme  cafe  the  general  equation  juft  found  be¬ 
comes 


ah 

0  — - —  1.  a-j-c, 


ab. 


hence  c—  — 1.  a,  and  confequently,  obferving  that 
2 

n  h  r  tab 

=  —  —l.  p+vU**— j 


we  get 
b 


=  —*  v'  (**—«*)—  —  I.  J 
20  2  l 


*  +  \l  (x* - 0*) 


} 


it  immediately  follows  from  this  formula  that 


s~a  b  1.  x — a  b  1.  a~ab  1.  — . 

a 

If  we  fuppofe  a~b=l,  then  j=l.  x.  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  this  cafe  the  hyperbolic  area  DCBP 
reprefents  the  Napierean  logarithm  of  the  number  x  ; 
it  was  from  the  confideration  of  this  property  that  the 
logarithms  originally  invented  by  Napier  were  called 
hyperbolical  logarithms. 

But  the  logarithms  of  any  other  fvftem  may  alfo  be 
reprefented  by  areas  of  the  fame  hvperbola  ;  for  this  • 
purpofe  it  is  only  necefiary  to  determine  the  magni¬ 
tudes  of  a,  and  b ,  fo  that  —  =M,  where  M  denotes 

a 

the  modulus  of  the  fyftem,  thus  we  fliall  have  ab—a *  M, 

SC 

and  s—ax  M  /.  — ,  or,  putting  a— n,  j=M  1.  x,  an 

•xprefljon  for  the  logarithm  of  x  according  to  any  fyf¬ 
tem  whatever  of' which  the  modulus  is  M  (Algebra, 

$  287.) 

Ex.  Let  the  curve  be  the  cycloid  of  which  AE^'g-M' 
is  the  axis  and  A  the  vertex,  let  a  femicircle  be  de- 
fcribed  on  AE  as  a  diameter,  draw  AG  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  and  from  any  point  in  the  curve  draw  PB 
perpendicular  to  AG  and  PD  perpendicular  to  AE, 
mee'ing  the  circle  in  Q,  and  draw  QC  to  C  th-'  cir.tre 
of  the  circle.  Put  AC— a,  AB=z*,  BP='/,  the  area 
ABPzrr,  and  put  v  for  the  angle  ACQ.  'hat  is  -or 
the  arch  of  a  circle  which  meafures  ACQ,  the  radius 
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Inverfe  of  that  circle  being  unity,  then  ADrra  (i— cof.  tc), 
Method.  DO— a  fin.  v,  and  arch  AQrra  v,  and  fince  from  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  PD=r  arch  BQ-f-DQ,  therefore 
PD— a  v-\-a  fin.  V—  a  (w-l-fin.  v)  j  hence 

x—a  (■zt-{-fin-  ®)j  x—av  (i-j-cof.  v),  (§  59.) 

y~a  (1 — cof.  w) 

s=  j'xyzz  J' a2  v  ( 1  — cof/  v ) 

—a2J'v  fin/  v—%a2  v — -f a2  fin.  v  cof.  v  (§  148*) 
—  \  AC  X  arch  AQ — f  CD  X  DO  •, 

and  here  no  conftant  quantity  is  wanted  to  complete 
the  fluent  ;  becaufe  upon  the  fuppofition  that  AQ— 6 
both  fides  of  the  equation  vanifti  as  they  ought  to  do  j 
now  it  is  obvious  that  -f  AC  X  AQrrarea  of  feflor 
ACQ,  and  §  CD  X  DQ=  area  of  triangle  DCQ,  there¬ 
fore 

s~  area  of  circ.  feg.  ADQ. 

Let  AG  be  the  greateft  value  of  x ;  complete  the 
parallelogram  AGFE,  then  from  the  general  expreflion 
for  the  cycloidal  area,  it  follows  that  the  whole  cycloi¬ 
dal  fpace  APFG  is  equal  to  the  femicircle  AQE  ;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  curve,  EF  is  equal  to  AQE, 
half  the  circumference,  therefore  the  redangle  EG  is 
equal  to  four  times  the  femicircle  AQE  ;  from  thefe 
equals  take  away  the  external  cycloidal  fpace  AGF, 
and  the  femicircle  AQE,  which  have  been  (hewn  to  be 
equal,  and  the  remainders,  viz.  the  internal  cycloidal 
'fpace  APFE,  and  three  times  the  femicircle  AQE, 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

153-  In  fome  cafes  it  is  more  convenient  to  refer  a 
curve  line  to  a  fixed  point  than  to  an  axis.  Thus  in- 
ftead  of  expreffing  the  nature  of  the  circle  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  y2~a  x — x2,  where  y  denotes  a  perpendicular  from 
any  point  of  the  curve  upon  a  the  diameter,  and  x  the 
diftance  of  that  perpendicular  from  one  end  of  the 
diameter,  we  may  othefwife  exprefs  it  by  the  equa¬ 
tion  %—rv,  where  2;  denotes  a  variable  arch  of  the 
circle  reckoned  from  one  end  of  its  diameter,  r  its 
radius,  and  v  the  angle  contained  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centreof  the  circle  through  the  extremity  of  z,  which 
angle  is  meafured  by  an  arch  of  a  circle  having  its  radius 
unity. 

Fig.  25.  Fhe  nature  of  the  different  conic  fedions  may  be  de¬ 
fined  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  P  be  any  point  in  a 
conic  fedion,  of  which  F  is  one  focus,  and  FA  a  part 
of  the  axis  ;  let  DC  the  diredrix  of  the  fedion  meet 
FA  in  C,  join  PF,  and  draw  PB  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  PD  to  the  diredrix  ;  then  from  the  nature  of 
the  curve  (Conic  Sections)  PF  has  a  given  ratio  to 
PD,  that  is  to  FC — FB;  put  FCrra,  FP— r,  the  angle 
PFC=ru,  and  fuppofe  PF  :  PD  ::  n  :  1,  then  TPF=r 
W-PD— «.FC— -«.F  B,  hence  obferving  that  FB— FP 

a  n 
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ion  of  a  curvilinear  area,  in  §  61,  is  not  immediately 
applicable  when  the  nature  of  a  curve  is  expreffed  in 
this  way,  we  (hall  therefore  inveftigate  another  formula 
fuited  to  this  particular  manner  of  confidering  curves. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  APR  is  a  curve  the  pofition  of 
any  point  P  of  which  is  determined  by  PF,  its  difiance  P'S- 
from  a  given  point  F,  and  the  angle  which  PF  makes 
with  AF  a  line  given  by  pofition.  Let  a  circle  be  de- 
feribed  on  F  as  a  centre  with  a  rad.  =1,  then  FP,  as 
alfo  the  area  FAP,  may  be  confidered  as  functions  of 
BD  the  arch  of  that  circle  which  meafures  the  angle 
PFA.  From  F  draw  FP'  to  any  other  point  P7  of 
the  curve  meeting  the  circle  BD  in  D7.  Put  FP— r, 
the  area  FAP=r,  the  angle  AFP,  or  the  arch  BDro, 
then  the  area  PFP',  and  the  arch  DD',  will  be  the  cor- 
refponding  increments  of  s  and  v,  therefore,  §  21, 


—  limit  of 


area  FPP7 
DD'xFD’ 


Here  DD7  the  increment  of  v  is  multiplied  by  FD=I, 
'to  render  the  terms  of  the  ratio  homogeneous.  On  F 
as  a  centre,  with  FP  as  a  radius,  deferibe  an  arch  of  a 
circle  meeting  FP7  in  Q,  then,  as  the  fedors  FDD', 
FPQ  are  fimilar,  we  have 

FE*  :  FP1  ::  FD  xDD7  :  FPxPQ=2  fed.  FPQ, 


hence  DD7  x  FD  = 


2FD2 

FP2 


fed. 


FPQ.  =  7i' FP& 


,  s  i'2  area  FP7P 

and  —  =  —  X  lim.  — - - — — — -  ; 
v  2  fed.  FPQ’ 


but  the  point  P7  being  fuppofed  to  approach  continually 
•  •  • 

to  P,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  limit  of  is  unity, 


or  I,  therefore 


fed.  FPQ 


Xcof.  v,  we  get  r — a  n- — nr  cof.  v,  and  ? — _ . 

....  _  1  +« cof.  v 

which  equation  express  generally  the  nature  of  a  conic 
lection. 

154.  The  formula  which  we  have  found  for  the  flux- 


S  ’  4  •  Is* 

—  — ,  and  s  —  —  r  v. 
v  2  2 

154.  By  means  of  this- formula  we  may  find  the 
areas  of  that  clafs  of  curves  called  fpirals.  Let  us  take 
for  example  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes,  which  may  be 
defined  thus.  Conceive  a  ftraight  line  FR  to  revolve 
about  F  the  centre  of  a  given  circle,  departing  from 
a  given  pofition  FB  ;  conceive  alfo  a  point  P  to  move 
in  the  revolving  line,  fo  that  PF  its  diftance  from  the 
centre  may  be  to  BD  the  arch  of  the  circle  paffed  over 
by  the  revolving  line,  as  rn  to  «,  then  the  point  P  will 
generate  the  fpiral. 

Put  BF=r«,  the  angle  BFR  =  d,  the  line  FP=r, 
and  the  area  generated  by  the  line  FP=x,  then  the 
arch  BD— av,  and  fince  from  the  nature  of  the  curve 

r  :  av  ::  m  :  n,  therefore  v~  —  ,  andi>=-^— ,  hence 

a  rn  am 

the  general  formula  r—  — r2v  becomes  s—  — — — —  » 

2  2  am 

therefore. 


=/- 


nr2  r  nr  3 


lam  6a  rn 

this  fluent  does  not  require  a  conftant  quantity  t®  be 

added, 


N 
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Inverfe  added,  as  both  s  and  r  evidently  vanilh  at  the  fame 
Method,  time. 

» - - - - 

Fig.  iS,  156.  As  the  general  expreflion  for  a  curvilineal  area 
BCPD  is J* y  x,  where  x=AB  the  abfcifla  reckoned 

from  a  given  point  A  in  the  axis,  and  y—  BC  the  ordi¬ 
nate,  it  follows  that  X  being  put  to  denote  any  function 
of  a  variable  quantity  x,  the  fluent  of  X  x  may  always 
be  exhibited  by  means  of  a  curvilineal  area.  Thus  let 
CP  p  be  a  curve  of  fuch  a  nature  that  AD  and  DP  the 
co-ordinates  being  denoted  by  x  and  y ,  the  equation  of 
the  curve  is  y=X,  then,  affuming  any  ordinate  BC  as 
given  by  pofition,  we  have  evidently 


FLUXIONS. 

/x  x  taken  between  the  limits  of  x zz  AD  and  x  —  A a, 
and  the  infcribed  figure  null  be  lefs,  it  follows  that  if 


Fig.  29. 


f 


Xx=rarea  CBDP. 


As  the  ordinate  BC  (which  is  aflumed  as  given  by  po¬ 
fition)  may  be  taken  any  where,  the  fluxion  of  the  area 
being  the  fame  wherever  it  is  taken,  it  appears,  as  has 

been  already  obferved  (§  101)  that  the  funflion J'Xx 

may  be  confidered  as  indeterminate,  for  it  admits  of  in¬ 
numerable  values  correfponding  to  any  particular  value  of 
x,  and  in  this  refpeCt  it  differs  from  an  algebraic  func¬ 
tion,  which  for  a  given  value  of  x  has  always  a  determi¬ 
nate  number  of  values.  If  however  x  be  fuppofed  to 
increafe  from  any  determinate  magnitude  a,  to  any  other 
determinate  magnitude  «',  then,  taking  the  abfcifla  AD 
=a,  and  Ad=  a',  and  drawing  the  ordinates  DP,  dp , 
we  have 

-  • 

when  x— 0,  f  X x—  area  CBDP, 

_  • 

and  when  x=o',  /  X*  rrarea  CB dp, 

therefore,  while  x  increafes  from  a  to  o',  or  receives  the 
increment  o' — o,  the  fun&ion  J ’X  x  increafes  from  area 

CBDP  to  area  CB  dp,  and  thus  receives  the  increment 
area  PT>dp,  which  is  of  a  determinate  magnitude  as 
the  ordinates  PD,  pd  have  both  a  determinate  pofition. 
ilence  it  appears  that  in  afligning  the  fluent  of  X  x,  we 
only  determine  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  fun&ion ^Xa;  while  x  paffes  from  one  par¬ 
ticular  value  to  another  particular  value. 

157*  As  there  are  general  and  known  methods  by 
which  an  approximate  value  of  any  curvilineal  area  may 
be  found,  when  a  fluent  is  exireflVd  by  fuch  an  area, 
thofe  methods  may  be  applied  to  find  an  approximate 
value  of  the  fluent.  Let  PD  dp  be  a  curvilineal  area, 

fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  fluent  J'Xx  between  the  li¬ 
mits  of  JrrAD  and  x — Ad.  Conceive  D  d  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  DD',  D'D",  D  d,  and 
the  ordinates  P'D',  P"D"  drawn,  and  the  two  fets  of 
parallelograms  DE.  D'E',  D"£"  and  D'e,  DV,  d e"  to 
be  completed,  the  former  conftituting  a  rectilineal  figure 
circumfcribed  about  the  curvilineal  fpace  DPP'P"  pd. 
and  the  latter  a  re&ilineal  figure  infcribed  in  that  fpace  ; 
then  as  the  circumfcribed  figure  muff  neceffarily  be 
greater  than  the  curvilineal  fpace,  that  is,  greater  than 
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we  compute  the  areas  of  the  circumfcribed  and  infcribed 
figures  we  lhall  obtain  two  limits,  the  one  greater,  and 

the  other  lefs  than  J'X.x.  And  as  by  increafing  the 

number  of  equal  parts  into  which  T)d  is  divided  we  may 
bring  the  circumfcribed  and  infcribed  rectilineal  figures 
as  near  to  a  ratio  of  equality  as  we  pleafe,  it  is  always 
pofiible  to  find  two  limits  which  lhall  differ  from  each 

other,  and  confequently  fromJ'X  x  (which  lies  be¬ 
tween  them)  by  lefs  than  any  aflignable  quantity. 

158.  If  we  join  P,  P',  P ",  p,  the  tops  of  the  ordinates, 
the  rectilineal  fpace  formed  by  the  trapeziums  DP  P'D', 
D'P'P"D",  D"P " p  d  will  be  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
curvilineal  area,  than  the  circumfcribed  rectilineal  figure- 
formed  by  the  parallelograms  DE,  D'E',  D"E"  j  there¬ 
fore  the  fum  of  thofe  trapeziums  being  found,  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  fluent  x  nearly. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  that  it  is  required  to  find  the 


value  of  C- - -  between  the  limits  of  x~o,  and  X—T. 

J  1  +** 

— ■ — fo  that  the  equation  of  the 
1  -\-x 

-  ;  let  us  fuppofe  D  d  the  diftance 


t-f.r* 
In  this  cafe  Xur 

curve  V  p  is  yzz 


1  -f-x* 

between  the  extreme  ordinates  to  be  divided  into  ten 
equal  parts,  then  putting  o,  ‘I,  * 2 ,  &c.  to  1  inftead  of  x 

in  the  formula  y—  — - — -,  we  obtain  eleven  fucctffive 
J  1  -f-x* 

values  of  y,  or  eleven  equidiffant  ordinates,  the  numeral 
values  of  which  will  be  as  follows, 


the  7th  =r  ’73529 
the  8th  ==  '671 14 
the  9‘‘h  ‘62975 

the  10th  =  ‘55249 
the  nth  =  *50000 


The  firft  =  fooooo 
the  2d  =  *99010 
the  3d  =  *96154 
the  4th  =  ’9^743 

the  5th  rr  ‘86207 
the  6th  —  -80000 

By  the  elements  of  geometry  the  area  of  the  refti- 
lineal  figure  formed  by  the  trapeziums  is  found  by 
adding  together  all  the  ordinates  except  the  firft 
and  laft,  and  half  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft,  and 
multiplying  that  fum  by  the  breadth  of  one  of  the  tra¬ 
peziums  ;  now  the  fum  of  the  ordinates,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  firft  and  laft,  together  with  half  the  fum 
of  the  firft  and  laft,  is  7*84981,  and  the  common  breadth 

of  the  trapeziums  is  -i,  therefore  j  ~  7.84981  X 

•l~785  nearly,  as  required.  It  is  evident  from  $  137, 

X 

that  f- - -  taken  between  the  limits  of  x~o,  and  xrrr. 

J  1  -j-x*  * 

is  accurately  equal  to  an  arch  of  450,  radius  being  uni¬ 
ty,  which  arch  being  will  be  found  =  7854  nearly. 

If  we  recur  to  the  feries  which  has  been  found  to  ex- 
prefs  the  above  fluent  in  J  137,  and  put  an,  and 

X—J,  we  (hall  hav^/- — - — -  taken  between  the  prefcri- 
1  -f  x*  4 

bed  limits  equal  to 

J  D  1—} 
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I  —  f  -f-  f  —  v  -j-  &c- 

It  is  impoffible,  however,  to  compute  the  fluent  Amply 
by  the  addition  of  the  terms  of  this  feries,  on  account 
of  the  flownefs  of  its  convergency. 


*=/V  (i*  +  f)  =/ V(^-£  +?) 
~  af  y  ^  C 
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159.  As  the  curvilineal  area  DP/>*/  is  the  limit  or 
the  fum  of  the  parallelograms  DP',  D'P",  &c.  which 
conftitute  the  rectilineal  figure  infcribed  in  that  area  ; 
as  alfo  the  limit  of  the  fum  of  the  parallelograms  DE, 
D'E,  &c.  which  conftitute  the  circumfcribed  figure, 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  D d  is  divided  being  in 
either  cafe  conceived  to  be  increafed  indefinitely,  fo 
that  each  may  be  continually  diminifhed  (and  this  being 
the  cafe  it  is  of  no  confequence  whether  thofe  parts  be 
conceived  as  all  equal  or  as  unequal)  fo  from  analogy 

00  , 

we  may  conclude  that  if  x',  x",  x'", ...  x  be  put  to 
denote  fucceffive  values  of  a  variable  quantity  x,  and  X', 

fa) 

X",  X'",  ...  X  the  correfponding  values  of  X  any 
funClion  of  x,  the  limit  of  the  fum  of  the  produCts  X 
(x1 — x),  X'(x'! — x'),  X"  f" — x"),  &c.  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fucceffive  values  of  x  and  X  is  continually  in¬ 
creafed,  fo  that  the  difference  between  any  two  of  them 
immediately  following  each  other  may  be  continually 

diminifhed,  is  equal  to y^X  x,  the  fluent  to  be  taken 
between  the  two  extreme  values  of  n. 


By  comparing  this  expreffion  with  formula  (B)  in  £ 
13 1,  we  find 

Jy  a/  C«*+4 f)=iy  V  C°,+43'*) 

r _ y_ _ . 

again  by  §  127, 

fvrhlFT  =il- 1 2>+v 1 

therefore 

_ sVO’  +  A*/) 

Zc  mmm  —————  — 

2  a 

4-  ~  J-  ^  2y  +  •J  (°*+4#*)  ^  -f  c. 

To  determine  the  value  of  C,  we  muft  confider  that 
when  y—  o,  then  z~ 0,  fo  that  then  the  general  formula 
will  become  Amply 


160.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  firfl:  writers  on 
the  differential  calculus  conceived  a  fluent ;  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  two  of  its  fucceeding  values  is  the 
produfl  of  the  fun&ion  X  by  x' — x  the  increment  of  x , 
they  called  that  product  (when  x' — x  was  conceived  to 
be  infinitely  diminifhed)  the  Differential  of  the  fluent ; 
and  as  the  fluent  is  the  fum  of  all  the  products,  or  dif¬ 
ferentials,  inftead  of  calling  it  a  fluent  they  called  it 
an  Integral ;  the  procefs  by  which  an  integral  is  tound 
from  its  differential  or  fluxion  they  called  Integration. 
The  terms  Integral  and  Integration  are  fometioies  em¬ 
ployed  by  writers  in  applying  the  method  of  fluxions  to 
mathematical  enquiries 


jig,  19. 


To  find  the  Lengths  of  Curves. 

l6r.  It  has  been  fhewn  in  §  63,  that  if  the  abfciffa 
of  a  curve  be  denoted  by  x,  the  ordinate  by  y ,  and  t he 
curve  line  by  z,  then  %  —  \/  (a?*-(-^*),  hence  the  gene¬ 
ral  formula  for  finding  the  length  of  a  curve  is 

z==/V(*l+yJ)- 

Therefore,  if  from  the  equation  expreffing  the  nature 
of  a  curve  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x  and  x, 
or  elfe  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  y  and  y,  and  fubftitute 
the  one  or  the  other  in  the  above  general  formula,  we 
fhall  obtain  a  fluxion  the  fluent  of  which  will  be  the 
length  of  the  curve. 

Ex.  1.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  a  parabola,  and  tha 
ABcrar,  BP=zy,  the  arch  AP  =  z,  the  parameter  —a 
then  the. equation  of  the  curve  being  ax— if,  we  havi 

y  , 

sc—  and 

a 


o  —  —  1.  o-f-C,  and  hence  C~  —  —  1.  a, 

4  4 

therefore,  fubftituting  the  value  of  C,  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  logarithmic  quantities, 

3  _  3>vV+4y*) 

2a 


,  fL  f  ?£±V(fl±4/) 

4  *  L  a 


Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  a  circle,  and  that  C  Fig.  2®. 
is  its  centre,  and  AE  a  quadrant  of  the  circle.  Put 
CB=r,  BP=y,  the  arch  EPn=z,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  —a,  then  x1  f-if—a1,  and  y—f  (a*— .x1),  and 


•  — xx 


hence 


,=/vci*+rt=/^-+^- 

n  ax 

J  — x1)  * 

This  fluent  can  only  be  expreffed  by  an  infinite  fe¬ 
ries,  under  which  form  it  has  been  already  exhibited  in 
§  140,  the  radius  being  there  fuppofed  unity. 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  curve  be  an  ellipfe,  and  let  it  be  re- Pig-  sr* 
quired  to  find  the  length  of  the  curve  between  E  the 
vertex  of  the  leffer  axis,  and  P  any  point  in  the  curve. 

To  Amplify  the  calculation,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fe- 
mi-tranfverfe  axis  AC— 1  ;  put  the  femi-conjugate  axis 
CEr=£,  the  excentricity  (that  is  — bx)  —  e,  the  ab¬ 

fciffa  CB=rx,  the  ordinate  PB=ry,  the  arch  EP=z  ; 

then,  the  equation  of  the  curve  being  y*— Z>*(  1 _ #*),  we 

have.. 
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Method,  have  y—b\l  (i— #!),  and  y— 

* - v - 

fore 
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b  x  x 

v'Ci-*1)’ 


and  there- 


but  it  is  evident  from  §  6 2,  that  the  limiting  ratio  of 
thofe  arches  rauft  be  the  fame  as  that  of  their  chords, 
therefore, 
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Method. 


s=yy  (**  +*)=/  ~£^r) 

C1 — e*A*) 

-J  1/(1— x1) 

^7hls  fluent  can  only  be  exprefied  by  means  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  feries,  and  it  has  been  already,  given  in  this  form 
in  §  141. 

If  we  take  Arm,  then  all  the  quantities  in  that  feries 
■which  are  multiplied  by  -y/(i — a4)  will  vanifh,  but  in 
this  particular  cafe  z  is  the  elliptic  quadrant  E  A,  and  A 
is  a  quadrant  of  the  circumfcribing  circle,  or  f  x,  there¬ 
fore  the  elliptic  quadrant  is  equal  to 


»  sr(l  — 


I- 

2. 2.4.4 


e*— 


*-*-3-3-5 

2. 2.4.4. 6. 6 


e6 — &c.) 


z  .  .  "chord  PP' 

-v—  :=  limit  01 


v  chord  DD' 

now  the  limit  of  the  angle  PQD  being  evidently  a 
right  angle,  we  have 

..  PP'  ..  ^/(PQ*+OP'*) 

lim'DD^hm—  DP 


_  V  PQ*  P'Q*  ? 

~  im'  ^  i  DD'*  +  DD7*  J 


but 


P£* 

FP* 

DD'* 

-  F D*-7  ’ 

• 

25 

/  r*\ 

V 

v  (  +?) 

pq*  _  ;•* 


DD'* 


=  —therefore 


This  feries  converges  very  fall  if  e  be  a  fmall  fraftion. 
Fig.  11.  _£x.  ^  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  a  cycloid.  Let  a 

circle  be  deferibed  on  its  axis  meeting  the  ordinate  PB 
in  £),  and  draw  C£)  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Put 
AB=at,  BPm:^,  the  cycloidal  arch  APrrs;,  the  radius 
AC=r a,  the  angle  ACQrr v,  then  AB=a  (1  —  cof.  v ), 
B(^=a  fin.  v,  the  circ.  arch  AQ=r a  v,  fo  that  x—a 
(1 — cof.  v),  and  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  y— a 
fin.  v),  therefore  (§  59.) 

•  •  •  • 

x=a  v  fin.  v,  y—a  v  (1  cof.  v), 

x*  -J-  yt=:a1v%  ^fin.*i/-f-  (1  -f-  cof.  ^)*|- 
=raS'(2-(-2 cof.  v)  ; 

but  2-^*2 cof.  2<~4  cof.* v  (Algebra,  §  356.)  there¬ 
fore 


Let  us  apply  this  formula  to  the  fpiral  of  Archimedes, 
the  equation  of  which  (§  155.)  is  amv—nr,  and  ° 
therefore 

nr  •  «*  r* 

v= - ,  and  v~  — — -  ;  hence 

a  m  a  rrr 

25  =  fV  ('"2+r*  =  r  ^r1). 

This  fluent  may  be  found  by  formula  B,  §  131,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  fluxion  has  the  fame  form 
as  that  which  we  have  found  in  §  161  for  an  arch  of  a 
parabola  ;  thus  the  length  of  any  portion  of  the  fpiral 
of  Archimedes  may  be  exhibited  by  means  of  an  arch 
of  a  parabola. 


s= J  V  (a*  +  y*)=2« 

=  4afin.f  ®+C,  (§  145.) 

but  as  when  v=0,  then  2=0,  therefore  Crro,  and  z 
=  4rt  fin.  v  v ;  but  if  the  chord  A£)  be  drawn,  2  a  fin.  ^  v 
—  chord  A Qj  therefore  2=2  chord  AQ. 


162.  The  formula  %— J'  (#*+y*)  not  being  ap¬ 
plicable  in  its  prefent  form  to  curves  of  the  fpiral  kind, 
we  fliall  here  inveftigate  another  fuited  to  that  particu¬ 
lar  clafs  of  curves. 

Fig*  30.  Let  APR  be  a  curve  of  fuch  a  nature  that  the  pofi- 
tion  of  any  point  P  in  the  curve  is  determined  by  PF, 
its  diftance  from  a  given  point  F,  and  by  the  angle 
which  PF  makes  with  AF  a  line  given  in  pofition. 
We  fliall  employ  the  fame  confirmation  and  notation 
here  as  in  §  1 54,  with  the  addition  of  drawing  the 
chords  DD',  PQ,  PP',  and  putting  the  arch  APr=2  ; 
then  it  is  manifeft  that  the  fimultaneous  increments  of 
v,  z,  and  r  will  be  the  arches  DD'  PP',  and  the 
ftraight  line  P'Q  refpedlively.  Hence 


z 

v 


—  limit  of 


arch  PP' 
arch  DD' 


To  find  the  Contents  of  Solids. 


163.  If  AD  the  abfeifla  of  a  curve  be  denoted  by  xt  ^ 
and  PD  the  ordinate  by  y,  and  the  folid  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  curve  APD  about  AD  as  an  axis 
by  j,  it  "has  been  (hewn,  in  §  64,  that  szz.xy'1  x,  there¬ 
fore  the  general  formula  for  finding  the  content  of  a  fo-  ' 
lid  is 


Ex.  1.  Suppofe  the  folid  to  be  a  paraboloid,  or  that 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  about 
its  axis;  in  this  cafe  y*=ax,  and  taking  the  fluent  fo 
that  when  x~o,  then  j— 0, 


x~x  a  j' x  *rzf 


x  a  x*, 


or  xxtfi-,  but  xxy1  is  the  content  of  a  cylinder 
having  y  for  the  radius  of  its  bafe  and  x  for  its  altitude, 
therefore  the  content  of  a  paraboloid  is  half  that  of  a 
cylinder  having  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  folid  to  be  a  parabolic  fpindle,  . 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  APB  an  arch*1®'' 
of  a  parabola  about  AC  an  ordinate  to  its  axis.  In  this 
cafe  let  AD~ar,  DPrry,  AB— bt  the  parameter  of  the 

5  D  2  axis 


764 


flux 

Inverfe  axis  z=.a,  then  from  the  nature  of  the  parabola  AD  X  DB 
Method.  •  fb — x)x  , 

-y  —  —  a  X  PD,  that  id  x[b — x)—ay ,  hence  ry= - - - ».ana 

taking  the  fluent,  fo  that  s  and  x  may  vanilh  together  j 

j=r wj* Y  x—^J x%(b—xyx 

—  L  f  — lbx'i  x-\-x4x) 

j.  Q>  J 

x  (b%x'i  bx 4  Xs  \ 

=  ?l  1 - r  +  T' 


Fig.  32. 
ana  33. 


or,  fince  « 


t  (& — A?)  %X 1 


_  7ryi  f  b*x 

S~  (b—xY  I  3 


bx 1  x 3 

T  +  7 


}. 


(£_*)»  L  3 

which  expreflion  (by  fuppofing  xzzACzx^b,  and  put¬ 


ting  d  for  CE,  the  greateft  value  of  y)  gives 


4  ird*b 
l5~ 


for 


the  content  of  half  the  folid  generated  by  the  curve 

8  tv  d3,  b 

AEB,  therefore  the  entire  fpindle  is  — — — ,  or  (by  ob- 

ferving  that  itdxb  is  the  content  of  a  cylinder  having  d 
for  the  radius  of  its  bafe  and  b  for  its  length)  it  is 
of  the  circumfcribing  cylinder. 

Ex.  3.  Suppofe  the  folid  to  be  a  fpberoid  produced 
by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipfe  about  either  of  its  axes-j 
put  a  for  jAB  the  axis  round  which  i  lie  curve  revolves, 
b  for  -JEF  the  other  axis,  *  for  AD  the  height  of  any 
fegment  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  folid,  y  for  PD  the  radius  of  its  bafe,  and  s  for  its 

b1 

content.  Then  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  y*  —  — - 

J  a * 

(jlax — .vl),  therefore  taking  the  fluent  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  j-  and  x  vanilh  together, 

J" y*x  —  L-  J'  (2  axx — x^x) 


IONS.  Part  II. 

perpendicular  to  that  axis,  meeting  it  in  D,  and  put-  inverfe 
ting  ADrrar,  and  the  variable  folid  AP£)  p  (confidered  Method, 
as  a  function  of  x)  =  s,  by  proceeding  as  in  J  64,  we 

.  increment  of  s 

would  have  found  the  limit  of  1 - ; — — ,  and  con- 


increment  of  x' 


fequently  4-,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  folid 


made  by  the  plane  P £) /> ;  therefore  putting  V  for  that 

function  of  x  which  exprtffes  the  area  of  the  fe&ion,  we' 

•  *  /%  * 
have  szEVx,  and  s—  j  ~V x. 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  example  that  AEFG  is  a  folid  Fig- 34- 
bounded  by  any  plane  figure  EFG  as  a  bafe,  and  by 
the  furface  which  will  be  generated  if  we  fuppofe  a 
ftraight  line  drawn  from  A  any  given  point  above  that 
plane  to  revolve  in  the  circumference  of  the  bafe. 

Let  AC  be  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  vertex 
of  the  figure  to  its  bafe,  and  let  P£) /!>  be  a  feflion  of 
the  folid  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bafe,  meeting  the 
perpendicular  in  D.  Put  a—  the  area  of  the  bafe  of 
the  folid,  V~  the  area  of  the  feflion  P(^/>,  £=AC  tlje 
altitude  of  the  whole  folid,  AD  the  altitude  of  the 
part  cut  off  by  the  plane  PQ_p,  and  the  content  of 
that  part  j  then,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  folid  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  the  patt  of  it  cut  off  by  the  plane 
P£)/>  is  fimilar  to  the  whole,  and  as  the  bafes  of  fimilar 
fblids  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  altitudes,  we  have 

1 1 

a  :  V  ::  b*  :  #*,  hence  V=  — and 
’  b*  ’ 


'=/v*=  £/’*'*= 


ax 1 

w 


this  expreflion  for  j-  does  not  require  the  addition  of  any 
conflant  quantity,  for  by  putting  x~o,  we  have  j— o  as 

o  hfi 

it  ought  to  be.  Suppofe  now  xzzb,  then  s=^yi  —\al\ 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  content  of  the  whole 
folid  is  4  of  the  product  of  the  bafe  by  the  perpendi¬ 
cular.  It  is  evident  that  pyramids  and  cones  are  folids 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  coafidering. 


Fig-  4- 


To  find  the  content  of  the  whole  fpheroid,  we  have 
only  to  take  x  —  2a,  thus  the  formula  becomes 

jr— - ,  and  as  2  vbx  a  expreffes  the  content  of  a.  cy¬ 


linder  having  2b  for  the  diameter  of  its  bafe,  and  2 a 
for  its  height,  it  follows  that  the  contents  of  a- fpheroid 
is  y  that  of  its  circumfcribing  cylinder. 

It  is  obvious  that  what  has  been  found  for  the 
fpheroid  will  apply  alfo  to  the  fphere,  by  fuppofing 
the  axes  equal,  or  a— b. 


164.  If  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  folid  AP£);>  to  be 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  curve  round  its  axis  (in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  a  folid  of  revolution)  we  had  fup- 
pofed  it  to  have  any  figure  whatever,  then  by  referring 
the  folid  to  fome  ftraight  line  AC,  given  by  pofition, 
as  an  axis,  and  in  which  A  is  a  given  point,  and  fup¬ 
pofing  P£)  p  to  be  a  fe&ion  of  the  folid  made  by  a  plane 


To  find  the  Surfaces  of  Solids. 

165.  The  altitude  AD  of  a  folid,  generated  by  re-yjg>e 
volution  of  a  curve  about  AD  as  an  axis,  being  as  be¬ 
fore  denoted  by  x,  and  PD  the  radius  of  its  bafe  by  y , 
let  us  now  put  s  to  denote  the  curved  furface  of  the 
folid,  then,  as  it  has  been  (hewn,  $  65,  that  s  —  2xy 
V  (.v*  -j-y1),  we  have 

s=2«fyrf(x  +  fo 

as  a  general  formula  for  the  furface  of  a  folid. 


Ex.  1.  Suppofe  the  folid  tube  a  fphere,  generated  by  Fig.  3<. 
the  revolution  of  a  circle  about  its  diameter  AB,  put 
the  radius  of  the  fphere  =a,  then  AD  being  denoted 
by  x ,  and  PD  by  y,  we  have  from  the  nature  of  the 
curve  yl—2ax — x *,  therefore 

yr=srf{2ax— a?2),  and  y=  (a—*)*  and 

4/(2  ax, — x*y 

> 
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Ul  "  V 


lz=*r\ 

2a  x — x1) 


o1  x*  _ fl1Vt 

—  2ax — x *  y*  ' 

•  •  • 

therefore,  y rf(x*  -py1)  —ax,  and  taking  the  fluent, 
fo  that  when  x=0,  then  r=0, 

s=2x f  yrf(x*+y')=lirax  } 

now  if  it  be  confidered  that  lira  is  the  circumference 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  fpheie,  it  will  immediately  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  furface  of  a  fegment  of  a  fphere  is  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  (phere 
multiplied  into  the  height  of  the  fegment.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  whole  furface  of  the  fphere  is  equal  to 
four  times  the  area  of  one  of  its  great  circles. 


Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  curve  to  be  a  parabola,  then  put¬ 
ting  AD  —x,  DP  —  y,  the  parameter  of  the  axis  —a, 
we  have  (§  161.  example  I.) 

+  ^i'v/(a1+43'1)>  therefore 

•r=2  *f  yv'C^+y*) 

-  t/  yyVo**+4yI> 

=  +  by  §  io8„ 


To  difcover  the  value  of  the  conflant  quantity  C,  we 
niul)  obferve  that  when  x~ O,  then  y—  o,  and  rrro, 
therefore  putting  0  inftead  of  s  and  y,  the  above  equa¬ 


tion  becomes  0  =  — 1-C,  hence  C=  —  and 

6  o 


S~  7C 


{ 


(fl,+4.y’ 


6  a 


To  find  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  any  Line ,  Swface,  or 

Solid. 

1 66.  It  belongs  to  the  theory  of  MECHANICS  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  meant  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  to  de- 
monftrate  its  general  properties,  and  here  it  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  (hew  how  the  method  of  fluxions  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  deduce  from  forae  one  of  thofe  properties  rules 
for  finding  that  centre  in  any  propofed  cafe. 

The  properties  of  centres  of  gravity  which  we  (hall 
employ  as  the  foundation  of  the  application  of  the 
method  of  fluxions  to  its  determination  may  be  enun¬ 
ciated  (hortly  thus. 

Fig.  3<J.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ma(s  of  matter 
denoted  by  M,  and  c  the  centre  of  gravity  of  another 
mafs  m ,  and  D  the  crntre  of  gravity  of  the  two  mafles 
M  and  rn,  from  thefe  points  let  perpendiculars  CA,  c a, 
DE  be  drawn  to  any  flraight  line  P£),  then 

MxCA  +  wXraz:(M-(.w)  X  DE. 

Fig.  37.  165.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  AP  is  any  curve  line 

2 


IONS. 

(having  weight),  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  PJB,  PD  are  co-ordinates  drawn  from 
any  point  in  the  curve  perpendicular  to  AB,  AD  two 
axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  let  the  arch  AP  re¬ 
ceive  any  increment  Pp,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  AP,  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  P p,  and  C'  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  AP^;.  From  C  and  G  draw  CE,  CF, 
GH,  GK  perpendicular  to  the  axes  AB,  AD.  Put 
PD=x,  PB— y,  CF=X,  CE=Y,  AP=z,  aifo  let  the 
arch  AP/)=2',  and  let  the  diftances  of  C'  its  cmtre  of 
gravity  from  the  axes  AD,  AB  be  denoted  by  X/, 
and  Y'  refpeftively  ;  then,  obferving  that  the  arch 
PP  —z'—z,  by  the  propofition  in  lad  §, 


2X-K2'-  z)xGK=rz'  X'} 


hence 


z'  X' — zX 
*' — z 


=  GK. 


If  we  now  fuppofe  the  arch  P p  to  be  continually  di- 
minifhed,  and  obferve  that  z'  X' — zX,  and  z' — z,  are 
the  fimultaneous  increments  of  zX  and  z ,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  (§  23.)  that 


flux,  of  (zX) 


—  limit  of  GK. 


z 


By  the  very  fame  way  of  reafoning  we  find 


flux,  of  (z  Y) 
z 


—  limit  of  GH, 


but  the  point  p  approaching  to  P,  it  is  manifell  that 
the  point  G  will  alfo  approach  to  P,  fo  that  the  limit 
of  GK  is  PD  or  x,  and  the  limit  of  GH  is  PB  or  y, 
hence 


flux,  (z  X) _  flux,  (z  Y) 


=zx, 


=!/> 


flux.  (zX)=*z,  flux.  (zY)rryz. 


Taking  now  the  fluents  of  each  fide  of  thefe  equations, 
and  dividing  by  z, 


it  is  evident  that  by  thefe  two  equations  the  pofition  of 
C  the  centre  of  gravity  is  determined. 

168.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  it  is  required  to  find  C 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  area  APB.  As  the 
arch  AP  was  in  lafl.  §  fuppofed  to  receive  the  incre¬ 
ment  P p,  fo  let  the  area  APB  now  receive  the  incre¬ 
ment  BP pb,  and  let  C,  C'  and  G  (which  in  the  former 
cafe  were  luppofed  to  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
arches  AP,  AP/>,  and  P p  refpe&ively )  now  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  areas  APB, 
A  pb.  and  BP/>£;  put  the  area  APB— r,  the  area 
Apb=zj',  and  let  X,  Y,  X',  Y'  denote  as  before. 
Then,  reafoning  exaftly  as  in  laft  cafe,  we  have 
(by  §  1 16.), 

s  X-t-(r/ — s)  X  GK=F  X' 

J  Y  -f-(j' — /)  x  GH=r' Y' 

hence 
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-  r'Y' _ jY 

■  =GK,  ,  ■t=GH ) 


and  the  point  />  being  fuppofed  to  approach  to  P,  To 
that  -r'X' — sX,  s'Y’ — PY,  and  s' — s,  the  fimulta- 
neous  increments  of  X,  Y  and  s,  may  be  continually 
diminilhed, 

flux.‘.  ^-X2— lim.  gk,  flux-  GHj 


170.  If  inftead  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fur- 
face  generated  by  AP,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
folid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  plane  figure 
APB  about  AB  as  an  axis  be  required,  the  reafoning 
■will  be  the  very  fame  as  in  laft  §,  fubllituting  the 
folid  generated  by  the  plane  figure  inftead  of  the  fur- 
face  generated  by  the  curve  line  ;  fo  that  putting  s 
for  the  content  of  the  folid,  and  X  for  AE  the  di- 
ftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertex,  we  have 
alfo 


Part  II. 
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Method. 


but  as  the  ordinate approaches  to  PB,  it  is  manifeft 
that  the  ultimate  pofition  of  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  area  BP  fib,  will  be  the  middle  of  PB,  therefore 
the  limit  of  GK  is  x,  and  the  limit  of  GH  is  ■§ y ,  thus 
we  have 


flux.  (rX)  flux.  (jY) 

- : - =x, - v — =ly, 

j-  s 


and  confequently, 


X-' 


fxs  f  . 


Y= 


2s 


•  r  *  -  • 

or  fince  s—y  x,  and  .r=r  f  y  x  (§  61.), 

(yxx  lyix 


fi*  ifv- 


37-  169.  Let  it  next  be  required  to  find  the  centre  of 

gravity  of  the  furface  of  a  folid  generated  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  curve  AP  about  AB  as  an  axis.  Let  the 
furface  of  the  folid  be  conceived  to  receive  an  incre¬ 
ment  generated  by  V p  an  arch  of  the  curve.  In  this 
cafe  it  is  evident  that  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  fur¬ 
face  generated  by  the  curve  AP,  the  furface  generated 
by  the  curve  AP/>,  and  the  furface  generated  by  the 
arch  P/>,  will  each  be  in  AB,  the  axis  of  the  folid  j 
fuppofe  them  to  be  at  E,  E'  and  H  refpedlively.  Put 
AE=X,  AE'rrX',  alfo  put  s  for  the  furface  generated 
by  AP,  and  s'  for  the  furface  generated  by  APp,  then 
as  before  (from  §  166.)  we  have 


J  X-f  (P—0  AH=zPX', 


hence : 


-=rAH, 


,  flux.  (sX) 

and  - : - =  lim.  AH  : 


X= 


f*1 


but  in  this  cafe  s=7ry*  x  (§  64.),  therefore 
7r  fy'xx  fy *  xx 

X=-^ - ^  =  - - r. 

fy2  *  fy2  x 

171.  We  fhall  now  apply  thefe  formulas  to  fome  ex¬ 
amples. 

Example  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  centre  ofFicr 
gravity  of  AP  an  arch  of  a  circle.  Suppofe  AB  to  3  J' 
be  a  part  of  the  diameter,  and  in  addition  to  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  §  167.  put  a  for  the  radius  of  the  circle,  then 
from  the  nature  of  the  curve,  yl—2ax — **,  hence 

•  ciOC 

(proceeding  as  in  §  165.  Ex.  1.)  we  have  z~  —  and 

.  y 

•  •  •  Cl  X  X 

therefore  zyypza  x ,  and  z x— - ,  but  from  the  equa¬ 

tion  yi—2ax — x1,  by  taking  the  fluxions  we  get 

•  •  •  ,  xx  a  x  • 

yy—ax — xx,  and  hence  — —  =  — y—  z  —  y , 

therefore  zxzza(z — y)  ;  fubllituting  now  the  values 
of  zx  and  z  y  in  the  formula  of  §  167,  we  have 


f  x  z 

X=  — —  fi- 

z  z  J 

=  -^0—^+0 


-y) 


Y=' 


P 


z 


=A/* 


but  the  point  p  approaching  to  P,  the  limit  of  AH  is 
manifellly  AB  or  x,  therefore 

flux,  (r  X)  fx  s 

- - - —x,  and  X—  - ■ 


or  fince  s—2-xyz  (§  65.), 

25t Jxyz  Jxyz 


X= 


27tfy%  fy* 


=  —  (*+o- 

z 

To  difcover  the  values  of  the  cortftant  quantities 
c,  c',  we  have  from  the  equations  in  which  they  occur, 

ac~Xz — az-\-ay,  ac’zz. Yz — ax; 

but  when  z—o,  then  x,  y,  X  and  Y  are  each  zzO , 
therefore  c~ 0,  and  p— o,  thus  we  have  limply 

y)  Y  —  ax 
~  z  ’  “  z  * 
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Ex.  2.  Let  it  be  requited  to  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  APB  an  area  bounded  by  AP  an  arch  of  a 
circle  and  PB,  BA  its  fine  and  verfed  fine.  Let  a  de¬ 
note  the  radius,  and  let  the  remaining  notation  be  as 
in  §  1 68.  Then,  becaufe  s— y  x,  we  have  x s  —yxx, 
but  from  the  equation  f—  2  a  x — x *  (which  exprefles 
the  nature  of  the  curve),  we  find 
•  •  • 

x  x=a  x — y  y,  therefore 

•  •  •  •  • 

x  s=t i  y  x — y 2  y—a  s — y1  y. 

We  have  alfo  y  s—y1  x=  (2  a  x— x1)  x,  therefore, 


X  = 


fxs  f  (as— fly) 


X= 


ffxx  fx{2ax'—x') 


J  fx  fx{2ax-x') 

\o  x  ~’ — \  x*-\-c 
a  x * — ^  x 5  4-  <f 

and  reafoning  as  in  the  laft  example,  we  find  czz 0,  and 
d=zo,  and  therefore 

8  n  x — 3  x * 


X=- 


1 2  a — 4  * 


If  the  fegment  be  a  hemifphere,  in  which  cafe  x— a, 
then  Xzz^a. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Fluxional  Equations . 


-\{a  S—$y'+c) 

f  y  s  J{2  a  x — x *)  x 
2  s  2  s 

— —  (ax' — 4  *3  +0- 
2JV  3 


172.  It  has  been  (hewn  (§  49.),  how,  from  an  equa¬ 
tion  being  given,  exprtfling  the  relation  bet  wet  n  x  a 
variable  quantity,  and  y  a  function  of  that  quantity,  we 
may  deduce  the  equation  that  exprefles  the  relation  of 
their  fluxions.  We  are  now  to  ftiow  how  from  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  fluxional  equation ,  we  may  return  to  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  fluents,  which,  relatively  to  the  other,  may 
be  called  its  primitive  equation. 


By  proceeding  as  in  the  laft  example  we  find  c  and  d 
each  =0,  thus  we  have 


X=a — — , 
3s 


Y= 


3  a  x 1 — x 3 


6  s 


Ex.  3.  Suppofe  now  the  figure  to  be  the  furface 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  AP  an  arch  of  a  circle 
about  the  diameter  AB,  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  generated  furface  is  required.  Then  becaufe 

•  ox  •  • 

from  the  nature  of  the  circle  z— - we  have  y  z~ax, 

y 

and  x  y  z~a  x  x.  therefore,  fubftituting  thefe  values  in 
the  formula  of  \  169.  it  becomes 


xx 

f  y*  af’x 


*4-c' 

To  find  the  values  of  the  conftant  quantities  c ,  d,  we 
have 


e=iX  (x-fV) — {x', 


but  as  when  x— 0,  the-  X—v,  it  is  manifeft  that  c  and 
c‘  are  each  =0,  thus  we  h  ve 

X— t  x. 

Ex.  4.  Let  us  now  fnppofe  that  it  is  required  to 
find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  folid  generated  bv  the 
revolution  of  AP  an  arch  of  a  circle  about  the  diame¬ 
ter.  In  this  cafe,  becaufe  ylzz2ax — x*,  we  have 
from  §  170, 

3 


173.  As  any  primitive  equation  and  the  fluxional 
equation  derived  from  it  both  hold  true  at  the  fame 
time,  and  as  the  conftant  quantities  which  enter  into 
the  former  retain  the  fame  values  in  the  latter,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  by  means  of  the  two  equations  we  may  exter¬ 
minate  any  one  of  the  conftant  quantities,  and  thus  from 
any  propofed  primitive  equation  deduce  a  fluxional  equa¬ 
tion,  in  which  one  of  the  conftant  quantities  contained 
in  that  primitive  fhall  not  at  all  be  found. 

For  example,  let  the  primitive  equation  be  y-\-a  x 
+&:=o,  by  taking  the  fluxions  we  have  y -j-  a  x=.  o, 
a  fluxional  equation  in  which  b  is  not  found  if,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  required  to  find  an  equation  in  which  a  (hall 
be  wanting,  we  have  only  to  eliminate  a  by  applying 
the  common  rules  of  Algebra  (Algebra,  Se£t.  vii.) 
to  the  two  equations 

•  • 

y-f-«-x-f-£=o,  y+flX=o; 

•  •  •  # 

and  hence  we  have  y  x — xy-\-b  x=o,  thus  it  appears 
that  from  the  primitive  equation  y -\-ax -\-b~o  we  may 
deduce  a  fluxional  equation  which  may  be  exprefied 

under  either  of  thefe  forms, 

.  •  •  •  • 
yJ[-ax-=zO,  yx — xy-\-bx—Q-, 

thefe  hold  true  at  the  fame  time  as  the  primitive  equa¬ 
tion,  they  are  alike  related  to,  and  any  two  of  the 
three  being  given  the  other  neceflarily  follows  from 
them. 

As  a  fecond  example,  fuppofe  the  primitive  equation 
to  be  X1 — lay — «5 — b—O,  by  palling  to  the  fluxions 
we  immediately  find  x  x — ay  —  o,  an  equation  in  which 
h  is  not  found.  If,  however,  it  be  required  that  the 
fluxional  equation  (hall  want  a,  we  have  only  to  apply 
the  common  rules  cf  elimination  to  the  two  equations) 

X  X 

thus  from  the  fecond  we  get  a= — : — ,  and  this  being 

„ .  y 

fubftituted  in  the  firft  it  becomes 

*» 
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2  xyx 


XtXt 


—b~  0 


y 1 


from  which  we  have 

■  •  •  « 

(»* — £)  y* — ixy y  x — xx  x2—o 

and  taking  the  fquare  root,  having  previoufly  reduced 
the  equation  to  a  proper  form, 

•  •  • 
yV  — 3 — yy — xx— o. 

174.  It  is  evident  that  by  proceeding  in  this  manner 
We  fliall,  in  fome  cafes,  arrive  at  a  fluxional  equation  in- 

volving  the  fecond  and  higher  powers  of  and  when 

x 

this  happens  we  can  only  find  the  value  of|^  by  the  -re¬ 
ar 

folution  of  an  equation  ;  but  this  may  be  avoided  by 
preparing  the  primitive  equation  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  conftant  quantity  to  be  eliminated  may  be  entirely 
feparated  from  the  variable  quantities,  fo  as  to  form  one 
of  the  terms  of  the  equation,  then,  upon  taking  the 
fluxions,  this  term  being  conftant  will  vanifh,  and  thus 
we  fliall  obtain  an  equation  entirely  free  from  the  con- 
flant  quantity  contained  in  that  term.  Thus  the  primi¬ 
tive  equation  y  -\-a  x  -\-b— 0  has  already  fuch  a  form  that 
by  taking  the  fluxions  we  get  y-\-ax~ 0  an  equation  in 
which  b  is  not  found.  If  it  be  required,  that  upon  ta¬ 
king  the  fluxions,  a  fhall  vanifh  5  we  mull  put  the  equa¬ 
tion  under  this  form 


+  0,  and  then  taking  the 


fluxion,  we  find  immediately 


x  y — (y^-b)  x 
— - - . - =0, 


an  expreflion  in  which  a  is  not  found,  and  which  by 
rejecting  the  divifor  x%  becomes  yx — xy-\-b'x  =  o,  and 
thefe  two  forms  of  the  fluxional  equation  are  the  very 
fame  as  have  been  found  in  the  laft  §.  In  the  fecond 
example,  viz.  x1 — 2  ay — a1 — b— o,  the  equation  has 
already  the  form  fuited  to  the  elimination  of  b,  for  the 

fluxional  equation  bxx — ay=  o,  but  in  order  that  a 
may  vanifh,  we  muft  refolve  the  equation  with  refpedt 
to  a ,  fo  as  to  give  it  this  form 

y—  b)+ <7=0  5 

pafling  now  to  the  fluxional  equation,  a  difappears,  and 
we  have 

yv/Q’-f.y*— b)— yv— xx  _ 

VC  x'+tf—f)  -c* 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  only  to  rejefl  the  denomina¬ 
tor  to  give  the  equation  this  form 

y  f {xx  -|-y* — b ) — y  y—x  x~o 
the  fame  as  was  found  in  the  conclufion  of  laft  j. 

*75*  Trom  what  has  been  now  fliewn  we  may  infer 
that  as  from  any  propofed  primitive  equation  we  can 
deduce  a  fluxional  equation  that  fliall  contain  one  con¬ 
stant.  quantity  lefs  than  the  primitive  contains,  fo  on  the 


Part  II, 

contrary  any  fluxional  equation  being  given,  its  primi-  inverfe 
tive  equation  may  contain  one  conftant  quantity  more  Method, 
than  the  fluxional  equation,  but  it  can  contain  only  *  y— ■ " •> 

one,  for  no  more  than  one  conftant  quantity  can  be 
made  to  difappear  by  returning  from  the  primitive  to 
its  fluxional  equation. 

176.  The  fluxional  equation  exprefling  the  value  of 

y  •  -*  •  # 

-V,  which  is  derived  From  any  primitive  equation  in- 

x 

volving  x,  and  y  a  funftion  of  x,  may  be  called  a  flux¬ 
ional  equation  of  the  jirjl  order ;  and  as  from  this  equa¬ 
tion  conGdered  as  a  primitive,  we  may  in  like  manner 

derive  an  equation  that  fliall  involve  --  (  $  jo.),  this  laft 

x1 

may  be  called  a  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  the  fluxional  equation  from  which  it  is  derived  may 
be  called  its  primitive  equation  of  the  frjl  order ,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  abfolute  primitive  equation,  from 
which  all  the  others  are  conceived  to  be  derived.  A 
fimilar  mode  of  definition  is  to  be  applied  to  the  higher 
orders. 

177.  As  any  primitive  equation  and  the  fluxional 
equations  of  the  firft  and  fecond  orders  derived  from  it 
muft  all  hold'true  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  evident,  that 
by  means  of  the  three  equations,  we  may  exterminate 
any  two  of  the  conftant  quantities  contained  in  them 
that  we  pleafe,  and  thus  produce,  a  fluxional  equation  of 
the  fecond  order  that  contains  two  conftant  quantities 
lefs  than  the  primitive  equation.  There  are  however 
two  other  ways  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  very 
fame  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order.  For  as 
from  the  given  primitive  equation  we  may  deduce  two 
different  fluxional  equations  of  the  firft  order,  one 
of  which  fhall  contain  one  only  of  the  two  quantities  to 
be  eliminated,  and  the  other  fliall  contain  the  other 
quantity  only,  we  may  confider  each  of  thefe  equations 
in  its  turn  as  a  primitive,  and,  by  proceeding  in  the 
manner  explained  in  §  173  and  §  174,  derive  from  it  a 
fluxional  equation,  in  which  that  particular  conftant 
quantity  which  remained  in  its  primitive,  but  which  was 
to  be  finally  eliminated,  (hall  not  be  found  j  thus,  from 
each  of  thefe  primitives  we  fhall  deduce  the  very  fame 
fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order,  that  fliall  be 
freed  from  two  of  the  conftant  quantities  contained  in 
the  abfolute  primitive  equation. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  equation 

at* — 2  a  y-±-b2=o  j 

by  proceeding  as  explained  in  §  173,  or  §  174,  we  find 
thefe  two  fluxional  equations  oi  the  firft  order, 

*  •  • 

xx — ay—o,  (x*+bl)y — 2xyx=0, 

m  the  one  of  thefe  the  conftant  quantity  a  is  wanting, 
and  in  the  other  b  is  wanting.  Taking  the  firft  equa¬ 
tion  xx — ay—o ,  and  proceeding  as  in  §  50  (obfcrving 
that  x  is  conftant)  we  find  x2 — ay—o,  iffrom  this  equa¬ 
tion  we  now  eliminate  a  by  putting  inftead  of  it  -7— 

y 

(deduced  from  the  equation  x  x^—  ay— o')  we  find  after 
proper  redu&ion 

«  x 
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yx—xy— 0, 

a  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order,  in  which  both 
a  and  b  are  wanting,  and  having  *' — 2ay-\-bl  for  its 
abfolute  primitive  equation. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  fluxional  equation  of  the 
firfl  order  which  involves  b,  viz.  (x2-j-£*)y — 2xyx 
—o  ;  by  proceeding  with  this  as  with  the  former  we 

find  {xx  +  bts)y — 2yx’=o;  from  the  firfl  of  thefe 

2  X  V  X 

equations  we  find  x1-^-b*-=i  - ,  and  from  the  re¬ 

s' 

•  •  • 

,,  2  yxx  2xyx  2  yx* 

cond  x 1  -f -b1  ■=:  — - — ;  therefore,  — ~ —  =  — rr— ,  and 

y  y  y 

hence  we  have 


•  •  •  • 

y  x — x  y~0 

the  fame  equation  as  before;  and  as  we  have  arrived  at 
the  very  fame  conclufion  by  confidering  each  of  thefe 
equations 

•  •  •  • 

xx — ay— o,  (. xi-\-bl')y — 2xyx—o 

as  a  primitive,  it  follows  that  both  thefe  are  to  be  con- 

fidered  as  primitive  equations  of  the  firfl  order  of  the 
•  •  •  • 

fluxional  equation  y  x — x  y— o. 


178.  In  general,  every  fluxional  equation  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  order  has  two  primitive  equations  of  the  firfl  or¬ 
der,  and  all  three  may  be  confidered  as  originating 
from  one  and  the  fame  abfolute  primitive  equation  ;  and 
as  a  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order  may  contain 
two  conftant  quantities  lefs  than  its  abfolute  primitive 
equation,  and  one  lefs  than  either  of  its  primitive  equa¬ 
tions  of  the  firfl  order ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  a  primitive 
equation  of  the  firfl  order  may  contain  one  conftant 
quantity  more  than  the  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond 
order  derived  from  it,  and  the  abfolute  primitive  may 
contain  two  conftant  quantities  which  are  not  found  in 
the  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order  derived  from 
it ;  and  fimilar  conclufions  may  be  drawn  relating  to 
fluxional  equations  of  the  third  or  any  higher  order. 


Of  Fluxional  Equations  of  the  firfl  order. 


179.  When  it  is  required  to  find  the  primitive  equa¬ 
tion  correfponding  to  a  propofed  fluxional  equation  of 
the  firfl  order,  we  may  endeavour  to  feparate  the  va¬ 
riable  quantities,  that  is,  to  bring  the  equation  to  fuch 
a  form,  that  it  may  be  compofed  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  confifts  of  x  multiplied  or  divided  by  a  fundtion 

of  x  only,  and  the  other  of  y  multiplied  or  divided  by  a 
fundtion  of  y  only.  ’  When  this  feparation  of  the  varia¬ 
ble  quantities  can  be  effedted,  we  have  only  to  take  the 
fluents  according  to  the  methods  explained  in  Sect.  I. 
and  put  their  fum  =0,  and  we  immediately  have  the 
primitive  equation  required. 

Ex.  Suppofe  the  fluxional  equation  to  be 
•  • 

my  x-\-n  xy— 0  ; 

divide  the  terms  of  the  equation  by  xy,  and  it  becomes 


m  x 
~x~ 
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Tft  X 

Now  the  fluent  of  — —  is  in  1.  x  -|-c'  (§  103.),  and  in 

X 

like  manner  the  fluent  of  LL  js  «  1,  i/4-c",  therefore 

y 

in  1.  x-|-;z  1.  y-j-t'-fV'rro, 

or,  tranfpofing  and  putting  a  Angle  conftant 

quantity  for  their  fum,  which,  to  be  homogeneous  with 
the  logarithmic  quantities,  may  be  —  log.  c,  or  —  1.  c , 

m  1.  x-\-n  1.^=1.  c,  or  1.  ( xm )  -f-1.  (y)— 1.  c, 
or  1.  ( xmy ")  =fl.  c,  and  hence  xmy"—c, 
which  laft  is  the  primitive  equation  required. 

180.  When  a  primitive  equation  is  homogeneous , 
that  is,  when  the  fum  of  the  exponents  of  the  variable 
quantities  x  and  y  is  the  fame  in  each  term,  as  in  this 
example, 

4  •  •  * 

a  x  x-\-by  x-\-d x  y^e  y  y=o, 

or  (ax+by)x+  {dx  +  ey^y— o, 

in  which  the  variable  part  of  each  term  is  of  the  firfl 
degree,  as  alfo  in  this  equation 

(ax'  +  bxy+dy*)  x  1 

.  j"=°, 

+(e*i+fxy+gyt)y  J 

in  which  the  variable  part  of  each  term  is  of  the  fecond 
degree,  fuch  an  equation  may  be  always  transformed 
into  another  which  will  admit  of  the  variable  quantities 
being  feparated.  To  take  a  particular  example,  let  us 
fuppofe  the  equation  to  be  x  x-\-y  y— n  y  x,  or  (# — ny) 

x-\-y  y—O.  We  affume  y—xx  (and  the  fame  aflump- 

tion  is  to  be  made  for  any  other  homogeneous  equation), 

•  •  • 

then  y=: zx-j-.v  z,  thus  the  equation  becomes  transform¬ 
ed  to 

•  •  • 

(* — nx  z)  2;  (z.r-f-x!s)=:o, 

but  as  the  terms  of  this  equation  have  a  common  faflor 
x,  by  leaving  out  that  fadtor,  it  becomes 
•  •  • 

(1 — n  <z)  x-j-z  (z  x  x  is)— o, 
which  alfo  admits  of  being  exprefled  thus 

(1 — n  s  +  z*)  =0, 

and,  by  divifion, 

X  z  z 

- h  - - ;=°, 

x  1 — nz-j-z* 
and  taking  the  fluents 

rJL  ,  r  -c 

J  x  +fi—nz  +  z'  ’ 

where  C  denotes  a  conftant  quantity,  or,  fince 
=1.  *, 


1.  x 


z  z 


+/=Ti+?=c- 

SE 
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now  the  particular  form  of  '•  J'- 


zz 


i—nz-\-z‘ 
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the  value  of  the  number  n  ;  for  if  it  will  be  a 

2 


x 

X 


z 
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- V— * 


■V^C1  + 

and  taking  the  fluents  of  the  terms,  obferving  that  each 


logarithmic  funftion,  and  if-^hi,  it  will  be  expref-  being  a  logarithm  funaion,  their  fum  may  be  put  equal 
°  2  to  a  conltant  logarithm, 

Able  by  means  of  a  circle,  but  if  -  =  I, then  ^  *s  an  al' 

gebraic  funaion,  and  in  each  cafe  it  may  be  found  by 
the  methods  delivered  in  Sect.  I.  for  finding  the  fluent 

of  a  rational  fraftion.  It  may  however  be  Amplified  in  whIch  ffi  by  fubflituting  for  «  its  value 
its  torm,  by  oblerving,  that  lince  1  °  x 


1.  X — 1.  -^25+  •v/C1  +  &*)  |  =  !•  fi 


zz 


2  zz — nz 


n  z 


i—n  z-^-zz  i — nz  +  zz  i — nz-\-z 

z  z 


Z  9 


therefore  (§  103.  )/== 


becomes 

1.  X—l.  C-j-1 
If  we  now  confider  that 


ry+v^+y1) 

X 


l 


l 


2  !•  (i-- nz-\-z*') 


nz 


- nz-j-z *’ 

If  we  limit  our  enquiry  to  the  cafe  of  n- f-2,  we  have 
nz  r-2%  _  2 


A= 


nz-\-z‘ 


r  2z 


let  the  terms  be  now  colleaed  into  one  expreflion,  then 
obferving  that  \  1.  (1— -2z  +  az)  =^1.  (1 — 2;)*  = 
I,  (1 — z),  we  have 

1.  x+l.  (1 — - —  —  C  y 


and,  fubflituting  -  inflead  of  z, 


U+Lfcf)+-^=Cf 

\  x  )  x — y 


or,  fubflituting  1.  c  inflead  of  C,  and  colle&ing  the  lo¬ 
garithmic  funaions  into  one, 


1. 


-y_  — * 

x—y' 


therefore,  pafling  from  logarithms  to  numbers,  by  ob¬ 
ferving  that,  as  when  a— \.p,  we  have  by  the  nature  of 
logarithms  ea~p ,  where  e  denotes  the  number  of  which 
the  Napierean  logarithm  is  1,  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe  we 


have^=e 

c 

is  found  to  be 


X 

x — y 


and  hence  the  primitive  equation 


X - V 

•*=0. 


x — y — c  e 

As  a  iecond  example  let  the  fluxional  equation  be 
xy—yx~x—  x  -f  y*) 

which  is  alfo  homogeneous.  Affume  as  before  y=xz, 
then  y=xz+zx,  and  fubflituting  thefe  values  of  y 
and  y  in  the  propofed  equation,  it  becomes 

aVO+ts1) — **=0, 


(y -F \A*  -\-y 0  ( y—\/  ’** +y*)=— 

and  therefore  that 

y+\/Q2+/)  __  — x 

x  y—  ^(A’+y1)’ 

it  will  appear,  that  the  above  equation  may  be  other- 
wife  expreffed  thus : 

l.*=l.r+l.f - - - -  I, 

l  y— W’+y )  S 

from  which,  by  pafling  from  logarithms  to  their  num¬ 
bers,  we  find  y — \Z{x* -f-yJ)=r — c,  and  hence,  by  fo 
ordering  the  equation  that  the  radical  may  difappear, 
we  get  xz— +  icy,  which  is  the  primitive  equation 
required. 

181.  An  equation  which  is  not  homogeneous,  may  in 
fome  cafes,  by  proper  transformations,  be  rendered  ho¬ 
mogeneous  ;  this  is  the  cafe  in  particular  with  the  equa¬ 
tion 

ta+mx+ny)x- f-  (b  +/w=r?y)y=o, 
which  is  genera]  of  its  kind;  for  this  purpofe  we  affume 
andy=«-|-/3,  then  x—r,  andy=«  ;  by  fubfti- 

tuting  thefe  values  of  x,  y,  x,  y,  in  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion  it  becomes 

(a  -\-rr.ct  -\-nft  -\-mt  -}-  nu)t 
+  {P+ptt  -f-y/3  +pt  -J -qu)u 
Let  us  now  fuppofe  a,  and  ft  fuch  that 
o-j-  ?nu.-\-nft— o, 

b -\-pa.-\-qfi—o, 
by  thefe  two  equations  the  values  of  <*  and  ft  are  detea- 
mined,  and  the  transformed  equation  is  reduced  to 

(rnt  -f  n  u)  t  -{-  (  pt  -J-  qii)  u~  o , 

an  equation  which  is  homogeneous,  and  therefore  may 
be  treated  in  the  manner  explained  in  lafl  j. 

I  h.s  transformation  will  not  apply,  however,  when  mq 
—npzzo,  becaufe  then  the  values  oi  a.  and  ft  would  be 
2t  infinite- 
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Method,  infinite-  In  this  cafe  we  have  q—  and  therefore 

v  p 

px-\-qy~ —  (mx-\-ny),  hence  the  original  equation 
may  be  expreffed  thus, 


Let  us  take  a  particular  cafe,  and  fuppofe  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  be  y-\-y  x~xn  x,  then  we  have  P=r,  Q=x", 
an  d/P  x— x,  hence  in  this  cafe  the  general  formula 
becomes 
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Method. 


a  x-\-b  y 

-+  o*+«y)  C*+£y) 

.  z  m  •  , 

Affume  now  mx4-n  y  then  y  -j - x  ;  the  va- 

1  J  J  n  n 

lues  of  mx-\-ny  and  y  being  now  fubflituted  in  the 
equation,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  proper  form,  it 
becomes 

•  (bm4-pz)  z 

x  -I - >- - - — - —  =0. 

a  m  n — b  nr  -|-  (m  n — p  m)  z 

The  fluent  of  the  fecond  term  of  this  exprefTion  will  in¬ 
volve  logarithms,  except  that  mn — p  mzz.O,  in  which 
cafe  the  primitive  equation  is 

ibm  z-\-p  z* 

x  ”7  /  1  \  — 

2 (a  tn  n — b  nr) 

182.  When  a  fluxional  equation  has  this  form 

/ 

y+Py*=Q*, 


The  fluent  J' ex  x"  x  may  be  found  by  §  143  j  let 
us  fuppofe  for  example  that  n=  2,  then  we  have 

J' e1  x2  x—f  (a4 — 2  x — 2), 
fo  that  the  fluxional  equation  being 
y+yx=x'  x, 
the  primitive  equation  is 

y=x*—  2x+2+ce-*. 

The  general  equation  y+  Pyx=Q  x,  which  involves 
the  fimple  power  only  of  the  variable  quantity  y,  and  its 
fluxion,  has  been  called  a  linear  equation  of  the  firfl 
order  ;  it  has  alfo,  with  more  propriety,  been  called  a 
fluxional  equation  of  the  JirJl  degree,  and  of  the  firfl 
order. 

183.  The  equation 


where  P  and  Q  denote  any  funftions  of  x,  the  variable 
quantities  may  be  feparated  in  the  following  manner. 
Affume  y=z\  z,  then,  taking  the  fluxions,  we  have 

y—z  X  +  X  z,  and  by  fubflitution,  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion  becomes 

z  X-f-X  z-fPXz  x=Qx  ; 

now  as  in  this  equation  X  and  z  may  be  fuppofed  to 
denote  indeterminate  functions  of  x,  we  may  divide  it 
into  two  others,  fuch,  that  the  variable  quantities  in 
each  may  be  feparable  j  to  effeft  this  we  affume 

X  z  +  PX  z.v— 0,  zXrrQ^.r; 


y+VyxxzQy”  x, 

where  P  and  O  as  before  denote  any  fundfions  of  x ,  is 
eafily  reduced  to  the  form  we  have  been  confidering  j 

for  affume  yT-"=(i—»)  z,  then  y~uy—z,  and  y=zyn, 
and  yr:  (1 — «)  %yn ;  if  we  now  fubftitute  the  values 
of  y  and  y  in  the  equation,  it  becomes 

y”  h(i — n)  P  z  y*  x=Qyn  x  j 

let  the  terms  of  this  equation  be  divided  by  yn,  then, 
including  the  fa&or  (1 — n )  in  the  indeterminate  func¬ 
tion  P,  the  refult  is 


hence,  dividing  the  firfl  equation  by  X,  we  have 


z  +  P  z  0,  and  —  +  P  x—O,  and  taking  the  fluents, 

'•  -  +/p‘=°-  and  hence,  by  pafling  from  logarithms 
to  their  numbers, 

-/£>* 

zxze  j 

here  no  conflant  quantity  is  introduced,  it  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  add  it  at  the  end  of  the  operation  ;  let  this 
value  of  z  be  fubflituted  in  the  fecond  equation,  then 
by  deducing  from  it  the  value  of  X,  we  have  , 

X=/P* 

and  X-=f/^x  £)  *  +c; 


z-j-Pz 

an  equation  of  the  very  fame  form  as  that  which  has  been 
confidered  in  laft  J. 

184.  The  mod  general  form  that  can  be  given  to  a 
fluxional  equation  of  the  firfl  order,  and  confiding  of 
three  terms  only,  is 

yul  zk  z-f-,3  zh  u~xue  z^  u  j 

to  give  this  equation  a  more  fimple  form,  let  all  its 
terms  be  divided  by  yul  z^,  it  then  becomes 

z*-/  z-f- u*—‘  z  h~~f  u=  -  u *-*  u. 

V  y 

Suppofe  now 


*nd  fince  yrrX  z,  therefore 

y=,  /P  r  Q.*+r]’ 


z4  f  V  ,  uS—'  u  — - * - , 

k~. /+1  g—‘ r-fi 


then  zi  f+l—y,  u* 

5  E  2 


and 
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and  ;J+pL+±*/-*' 

(g- ft-Ov 

e—g 

(k—f +  I )  *  g—i+ 1 


%  3 


{s~l+l)y 

Let  us  in  order  to  abridge  put 

(£—/+! )  P_b  (£—/+ lU 


(  g- 


-*+  Ov 

*-/ 


(*— *"+Ov 

es 


m. 


k—f+i  ’  g—i+l 

then  the  equation  becomes 

o  •  • 

yj^by"  x— a  xm  x. 

/ 

•  • 

If  we  fuppofe  n—l,  the  refulting  equation  y-\-byx 
—axm  x  may  have  its  variable  quantities  feparated  by 
the  method  explained  in  §  J  83  ;  but  if  we  go  only 
one  ftep  farther,  and  fuppofe  n~ 2,  fo  that  the  equa¬ 
tion  is 


vifor,  which  was  common  to  them  all,  having  difap-  inverfe 

peared.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  if  we  can  by  any  Method, 

means  difcover  that  fadtor,  by  reftoring  it  we  ftiall  im-  it—1 

mediately  have  a  complete  fluxion,  the  fluent  of  w'hich, 

with  the  addition  of  a  conftant  quantity,  when  putr=o, 

will  be  the  primitive  equation. 

For  example,  if  the  equation  be  xy — yx  —  o,  here 

xy — y  x  cannot  be  immediately  produced  by  taking  the 

fluxion  of  a  fundtion  of  x  and  y;  but,  if  we  divide  the 

•  • 

X  y  -  y  x 

equation  by  x1  fo  as  to  give  it  this  form  * —  O, 

•  • 

X  1]  2/  X 

we  obtain  the  expreflion  J  ,1'"  vvhich  is  a  complete 

v  y 

fluxion,  viz.  that  of  the  fraction  — ,  therefore  —  4-c— o, 

’  x  x  1 

or  y  -\-c  x—o,  is  the  primitive  equation. 

In  like  manner,  the  equation  mxy-\-ny  x—o,  which 
does  not  in  its  prefent  form  exprefs  a  complete  fluxion, 
yet  becomes  fo  when  multiplied  by  xn~x  ym~x,  for 
then  it  is 


y+by-x—a  xm  x, 

the  difficulty  of  feparating  the  variable  quantities  gene¬ 
rally  is  fo  great  as  to  have  hitherto  baffled  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  the  moft  expert  analyfts.  This  equation  is 
commonly  called  Riccati’s  equation ,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  firft  treated  of  by  an  Italian  mathematician 
of  that  name,  whs  fucceeded  in  feparating  the  variable 
quantities  in  fome  particular  cafes,  namely,  when  m  is 

equal  to  |  where  p  denotes  any  whole 

number. 


185.  If  the  feparating  of  the  variable  quantities 
generally  be  a  problem  of  infurmountable  difficulty  when 
the  equation  confifts  of  only  three  terms,  its  folution 
can  much  lefs  be  expedted,  when  the  equation  confifts 
of  four,  or  any  greater  number.  There  are,  however, 
particular  cafes  in  which  fome  of  the  moft  fkilful 
analyfts  have,  by  employing  happy  and  peculiar  artifices, 
fucceeded  in  refolving  the  problem,  but  the  methods  of 
proceeding  are,  generally  fpeaking,  not  reducible  to 
any  determinate  rules. 

186.  When  the  expreflion  which  conftitutes  a  fluxional 
equation  is  fuch  as  would  be  produced  by  taking  the 
fluxion  of  fome  function  of  x  and  y,  in  which  cafe  it 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  complete  fluxion,  then,  without 
attempting  to  feparate  the  variable  quantities,  we  have 
only  to  add  a  conftant  quantity  to  that  function,  and 
the  refult  put  —  0,  will  evidently  be  the  primitive 
equation  required. 

If,  for  example,  the  equation  be  xy+y  xzzo,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  expreflion  xy-{-yx  is  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  by  taking  the  fluxion  of  the  fundtion  xy  being 
alfo  confidered  as  a  fundtion  of  #),  therefore  the  primi¬ 
tive  equation  is  xy-\-c—  o. 

From  the  view  which  has  been  given  in  §  174.  of  the 
origin  of  fluxional  equations  it  appears,  that  in  pafling 
Irom  a  primitive  equation  to  its  fluxional  equation,  the 
terms  of  the  latter  in  many  cafes  will  not  conftitute  a 
-omplete  fluxion,  by  reafon  of  fome  multiplier,  or  di- 

3 


mxn  ym~l  y-\-n  xn~z  ym  x—o, 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  primitive  equation  in 
this  cafe  muft  be  x”  ym  -\-c=o. 

187.  That  we  may  be  able  to  difcover  whether  the 
terms  of  any  propofed  fluxional  equation  conftitute  a 
complete  fluxion,  and  alfo  from  what  expreflion  fuch  a 
fluxion  has  been  derived,  we  muft  attend  to  the  procefs, 
by  which  we  find  the  fluxion  of  an  expreflion  compofed 
of  two  variable  quantities,  one  of  which  is  a  fundtion  of 
the  other. 

To  avoid  very  general  reafoning,  we  (hall  take  for 
granted  what  is  evidently  poflible,  that  any  fundtion  of 
x  and  y  may  be  generally  exprefled  by  a  formula  of  this 
nature, 


A  xm  y,!- -Bx*  yq+  Cxr  1/  +  &c. 

where  A,  B,  C,  &c.  denote  conftant  quantities,  and 
the  exponents  m,  n,  &c.  given  numbers,  the  number  of 
terms  being  fuppofed  either  finite  or  infinite.  Now 
the  fluxion  of  the  whole  expreflion  is  the  fum  of  the 
fluxion  of  its  terms,  but  in  taking  the  fluxion  of  each 
term,  beginning  with  the  firft  A  xm  y",  the  fluxion  of 
which  is 

m  Axm~ *  yn  x-\-n  A  xm  y"~l  y, 

it  is  evident  that  the  refult  is  compofed  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which  is  the  expreflion  we  would  find  for  its 
fluxion,  if  x  only  were  confidered  as  variable,  and  y  as 
conftant,  and  the  other  is  the  expreflion  for  its  fluxion, 
if  y  only  were  confidered  as  variable  and  x  as  conftant  j 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  fum  of  the  fluxions  of  all  the 
terms  will  have  the  very  fame  property  ;  fo  that,  if  u 
be  put  for  the  whole  expreflion,  we  (hall  in  every  cafe 
have 

uzzM. 

where  M  x  denotes  the  refult  that  will  be  found  if  the 
fluxion  of  u  be  taken  upon  the  hypothefis  that  x  alone 

is 
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Inverfe  ;s  variable,  and  Ny  is  the  fluxion  of  u ,  fuppofing  y  alone 
.  Mst!l0C*-  to  be  variable. 

V— y— • 

% 

i88.  Refuming  the  confideration  of  the  general  ex- 

Axm  yn  -|-B  x?  yq  -j-C  xr  ys -j-&.c. 

let  the  fluxion  of  any  one  of  its  terms,  for  example, 
Axm  y",-be  taken,  fuppofing  x  alone  variable,  and  the 

refult  is  mAxm~1fx.  Again,  let  the  fluxion  of  this 
refult  be  taken,  fuppofing  y  alone  variable,  and  we  find 

it  to  be  m  n  A  xm~l  y'~xxy.  Now,  if  we  firft  take 
the  fluxion  of  A  xm  y",  fuppofing  y  variable,  we  get 
n  Axmy"~xy,  and  then,  the  fluxion  of  this  refult,  con- 

fidering  x  alone  as  variable,  we  get  mnAxm~'f~xxy, 
which  is  the  very  fame  expreflion  as  was  found  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  contrary  order  ;  and  as  the  fame  muft  hold 
true  of  all  the  terms,  we  may  conclude, that  if  the  fluxion 
of  u  any  fun 61  ion  of  x  and  y  be  taken,  confidering  x  only 
as  variable,  and  then  the  fluxion  of  that  refult,  confider¬ 
ing  y  only  as  variable,  the  very  fame  final  reiult  will  be 
obtained  as  if  we  were  firft  to  take  the  fluxion  of  u  fup¬ 
pofing  y  variable,  and  then  the  fluxion  of  that  refult, 
fuppofing  x  variable  ;  but  the  fluxion  of  u  being  ex- 
preffed  thus  M*-j-Ny,  it  has  been  ihewn  that  M#  is 
the  fluxion  of  u,  if  x  only  be  fuppoled  variable  and  Ny 
is  its  fluxion,  if  y  only  be  variable,  therefore,  if  we  take 

the  fluxion  of  M*  upon  the  fuppofition  that  y  only  is 

variable,  alfo  the  fluxion  of  Ny  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  x  only  is  variable,  the  relults  muft  be  identical. 
This  property  affords  the  following  rule,  by  which  we 
may  always  determine  whether  any  propofed  expreflion 
conftitutes  an  exact  fluxion  or  not.  Let  the  expreflion 
be  put  under  this  form ,  M  x-J-Ny;  let  M'y  be  the  fluxion 

of  M,  fuppojing  y  atone  variable ,  and  N'x  the  fluxion 
of  N,  fuppofing  x  alone  variable ,  then ,  if  M'  and  N'  are 
identical ,  Mx-j-Ny  is  a  complete  fluxion  ;  and  if  they 
are  not,  Mx-j-Ny  is  not  a  complete  fluxion. 


189.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  bow,  from  a  complete  fluxion 
a=:M:v-j-Ny  we  may  determine  u  its  fluent  •,  for  as 
M*  has  been  deduced  from  u  by  confidering  x  as  va¬ 
riable,  and  y  as  conftant,  on  which  account  all  the  terms 
of  u  that  involved  y  only  muft  have  vanifhed,  it  follows 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  we  put  Y  to  denote  thofe  terms, 
we  (hall  have 


u—J' M.v+Y, 


hence  M  =  — y - - — - :,  N=  —y — . — — ■ » 

2\/(  ay+x+xy)  W(*. y+* +*y) 

the  fluxion  of  M,  fuppofing  y  only  variable,  gives  us 


M=M'y= 


C  ay+«y— 2«*)y 
4(«y  r**+*y)V 


and  in  like  manner  the  fluxion  of  N,  fuppofing  x  only- 
variable,  gives 


n-n'**-  Qy+*y— 2**>. 
-  -  4(«y+^+^y)-r 


hence  it  appears  that  M'arN',  and  therefore  that  the 
propofed  expreflion  is  an  exaft  fluxion.  To  determine 

its  fluent,  the  formula  u—^W  x  -f-Y  gives  us 
u=tfl  {oy+x'+xy^+Y  j 


the  fluxion  of  this  expreflion  taken,  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  both  x  and  y  are  variable,  is 


•_  ay  +  2xx+yx+xy  ■  _ 

U  ay+x'+xy) 

this  refult,  compared  with  the  original  fluxion,  ftvews 
that  Y=o,  and  Y=r c,  a  conftant  quantity. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  the  fluxion  to  be 

Here  M=  «’+?*),  and  by 

proceeding  as  in  laft  example,  we  fhall  find  M'rrN'rr 

W 

, ,  ; - — ,  hence  it  follows  that  the  expreflion  is  a 

V{ «  +y  ) 

complete  fluxion,  and  the  formula  u—  J'M.x-^-Y  fhews 
that  u— fx  V  (a1  +y’)-j-Y 

=*  V  Ca*  -j-y*)-j-Y. 


To  determine  Y,  we  take  the  fluxion  of  this  ex¬ 
preflion,  fuppofing  .r  and  y  both  variable,  and  find  it 
to  be 


u-x^  0 jl+yU  + 


x,jy _ .  y 

Vfl'+d1)  +  ’ 


the  fluent  of  Mx  being  taken,  regarding  .v  only  as  va¬ 
riable.  The  tunflion  Y  may  be  determined,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  fluxion  of  the  expfeffion  thus  obtained  with 
the  given  fluxion  Mx'-j-Ny. 


E,.  I.  Let  the  Su.un  be  9.± .2  «»+?*+*?  lLis 

expreflion  when  reduced  to  the  form  w  =  M  .v-j-Ny  is 
_(2 x+y)*  _  + _ (a+x)y 


u  — 


2  */(ay+x'+xy)  a  fl^ay+x1 +xy) 


and  this  compared  with  the  original  fluxion 

u=xW*'+y')+ 

fliews  that  Y=  hence 

v'(«,+y’) 
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therefore  the  fluent  required  is 
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F  L 

V—X  \f  («*+/)  +#  V'  («*  +/)  +  c 
=(*+y)  v'(«,+y*)+c» 

where  C  denotes  a  conftant  quantity. 


u 


X  I  O  N  S. 

~z~zzp,  we  find 
x 

x=.b  — ff/irrP, 
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190.  It  may  be  demonftrated,  that  as  often  as  a 
fluxional  equation  does  not  conftitute  a  complete  fluxion, 
there  is  always  an  infinite  number  of  faflors,  fuch,  that 
if  the  equation  were  multiplied  by  any  one  of  them, 
the  refult  would  be  a  complete  fluxion.  A  general 
method  of  determining  fome  one  of  thefe  faftors,  how¬ 
ever,  feems  to  be  a  problem  of  fuch  difficulty,  that  its 
folution,  except  in  fome  particular  cafes,  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

191.  When  a  fluxional  equation  involves  the  fecond 
or  higher  powers  of  x  and  y ,  as  in  this  example, 

y1 — a2  x2zzo, 

which  may  be  put  under  this  form, 


we  may,  by  the  theory  of  algebraic  equations,  deduce 
y 

from  it  the  values  of  ,  confidering  this  quantity  as  a 
x 

root  of  the  equation  j  thus,  in  the  prefent  example,  by 

y* 

refolving  the  quadratic  equation  ~~  —a2zz o,  we  have 

'x* 

y  /*  1  *  *  •  • 

~-=ztza,  fo  that  y — ax—  0,  and  y-^-axzzo,  hence 

x 

y — a  x-^c—o,  y-\-a  x-\-c’—o, 

are  two  primitive  equations,  from  either  of  which  the 

fluxional  equation  y2 — a2x2zzo  may  be  derived,  and 
it  may  alfb  be  deduced  from  their  product 

(y — ax-\-c~)  (y-\-ax-ircl)—o. 

192.  As  often  as  the  equation  contains  only  one  of 
the  two  variable  quantities,  for  example  x,  by  the  refo- 

lution  of  the  equation  we  may  obtain  —  X  (where  X 

x 

denotes  fome  function  of  x),  and  hence  yz-  J'x  x,  but 
if  it  be  more  eafy  to  refolve  the  equation  with  refpefl  to 
V 

x  than  to  -v,  which  we  ihall  denote  by  p,  then,  inftead 

X 

of  feeking  the  values  of  p  from  the  equation,  we  may 
find  that  of  x}  thus  we  (lrall  have  at~P,  fome  funflion 
°f  P>  ar>d  hence  x  zz  P,  and  fince  y—px,  therefore, 

yzzp-  P,  and  y—  J'pV— V p — J' P  p.  The  relation 
between  x  and  y  is  now  to  be  found  by  eliminating  p 
by  means  of  the  two  equations 

v:=P,  yzzVp—J'Pp. 

As  a  particular  example,  let  us  fuppofe  the  equation 
to  be  x  x-\-  ay—  b  from  which,  by  putting 


y—bp^/ix  +pl)—\ap1—bf yVCt+p2) 

the  fluent  of  p^/(i  -\-p2)  may  be  found  by  the  formulas 
given  in  §  130,  and  §  13 I. 


193.  When  we  cannot  by  any  means  find  an  ex. 
preflion  for  the  relation  between  x  and  y  in  finite  terms, 
then  we  mull,  as  a  lafi  refou'ce,  have  recourfe  to  ap¬ 
proximation,  that  is,  we  mull  exprtfs  the  value  of  y  in 
terms  of  x  by  means  of  a  feries. 

When  the  form  of  the  feries  is  known,  we  may  de¬ 
termine  the  coefficients  of  its  terms,  by  fubftituting  the 

feries  and  its  fluxion  inftead  of  y  and  y  in  the  propofed 
equation. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the  equation  is 
•  •  • 
y-\-yx — mxn  xzzo, 

we  may  affume 

yzz  A  /  +B  .v*-!-1  -f-  C  -f  &c. 
then  yzz  A/  1  x-\-  («-J-  i)B  xa  x 

Subftituting  now  the  values  of  y  and  y  in  the  equa« 
tion,  and  dividing  the  whole  by  x,  it  becomes 

tc  A  x  -}-(c£-j-i)B7  x“  -|-  (<*- {-2)  C 
— m  xn  -j-  A  j  -f-  BJ 

+  (*  +  3P|^+&c.=0< 

This  equation  becomes  identical,  if  we  affume 
u — 1  zzn,  or  azz «+i,  and 

A=zm  £-  —m  c-  m 

a,'  *(«£+ 1)  («-f- 2 )’ 

D_ _ ~ w  . _  &c 

^(«-{-i)  («-f- 2)  («+3)’ 

Hence  we  have 


r  x”*1  x "TJ 

yrzirn  q - - - -  - — — 

l>l+l  (»  +  l)  (»  +  2) 

J _ ^'+1 _ gic  ? 

+  +  (»  +  2)  («+3)  $ 


,  n  +> 


In  order  that  a  primitive  equation  may  be  general,  it 
ought  to  contain  an  indeterminate  conftant  quantity 
more  than  is  found  in  the  fluxional  equation,  therefore, 
this  feries  which  contains  no  fuch  quantity,  muft  be 
confidered  as  incomplete,  or  as  exhibiting  the  value  of 
y,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that,  when  xzzo ,  then  yzz o. 
However,  we  may  obtain  a  value  of  y  that  (hall  be  ge¬ 
neral, 
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/• 

P  X-f-CX  +  (? 


Inverfe  neral,  by  proceeding  as  follows.  Let  us  fuppofe  we 
Method,  know  that  when  x~ a,  then  y—b  ;  affume  x~a- \-t,  and 
y~b-\-u,  then  it  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  value  of  u  be 

found  by  a  feries  involving  t,  all  the  terms  of  the  Tories  where  c'  denotes  a  fecond  indeterminate  conftant  quan- 
ought  to  vanilh  when  /— o.  From  the  affumed  values  llty. 
of  x  and  y  the  equation 

As/P  x=Px—J'Px=xJ'X  x—fX  xx, 
vve  have  alfo 

y—xj'Xx — J' X.x  x  -f-  c  x  -\-c' . 

Suppofe,  forexample,  that  the  equation  is  y—aXx%—Q, 
fo  that  ~  =.ax  ;  here  X~ax,  and  therefore 

y—xJ'axx—J'  ax1  x-\-cx-\-cr 
—\ax3 — faxi-^-cx-pc/ 

—  x3  c  x 

In  the  very  fame  manner  we  may  deduce  from  the 
equation  of  the  third  order 

y  —  Xx3=o,  or,  -4-  — X 
x3 

its  primitive  equation;  thus  we  have 

4-  =  Xx,  i-=  fXx=P+c, 
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y-{-  yx — mxnx  —  0 

becomes 

0. 

Affume  now 

i/=A*“-f  Br*+-r  -fC^2  +  &c. 
then,  proceeding  as  before,  we  find 

*  A /•-*  +  («+  i)B 2)  C/*+I  +  &c.  1 
+  A  i“+  B  P+l  +  &c.  ' 

—  ma  — m-an  1t — m'^— — —  a1  2 1% — &c. 

x  1.2  j 


[=0, 

1 


It  is  neceffary,  in  this  equation,  to  affume  a. — irrro, 
or  a—  1,  and  hence  we  find 


.  n  ,  _  mnan  1 — man -\-b 

A=ma  — b ,  B=r - — - - — , 


C  = 
&.c. 


mn  (  n — 1  )  an  2 — mnan  1  A-mav — b 

2  •  3  ’ 


where  P  denotes  fuch  a  function  of  x,  that  its  fluxion  is 
If  we  now  fubftitute  x — a,  and  y — b  for  t  and  u  Xr,  and  c  reprefents  a  conftant  quantity.  Again 


refpedlvely,  the  refult  will  have  all  the  generality  that 
belongs  to  a  primitive  equation,  expreffing  the  relation 
between  x  and  y. 

Of  Fluxional  Equations  of  the  fecond  or  higher  orders. 


-i-  =  Px-\-c  x, 


4-  —  fP  x-f-  c  -\-cx-\-c' . 

X  J 


194.  Whatever  difBcultir  s  occur  in  finding  the  pri¬ 
mitive  equation  of  a  fluxional  equation  of  the  firft  order, 
it  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  thefe  difficulties  mult  quantity.  In  like  manner  we  have 
be  greater  and  more  numerous  when  we  have  to  con- 
fider  fluxional  equations  of  the  fecond  and  higher 
orders. 

One  of  the  mod  Ample  cafes  of  an  equation  of  the 
fecond  order  is  this, 


here  £)  is  put  for  J'P  x,  and  d  for  a  fecond  conftant 


•  •  •  • 
y—  Qar  -j-  c  x  x-\-c’x, 

and  y— J'(fx-\- %cx*  -f-c'.v-f. c" . 


-X.v1— 0,  or  -L,  =X, 


x‘ 


where  X  denotes  a  function  of  x,  the  variable  quantity 
whofc  fluxion  is  fuppoled  to  be  conftant  ;  in  this  cafe, 

becaufe  =X.v,  we  have  4-=f  Xx.  Let  P  denote 
x  x 

that  fun&ion  of  which  Xx  is  the  fluxion,  and  c,  as 

ufual,anindeterminateconftantquantity,  then  ~-P-\-c 
•  %  • 

and  y=P.v-f  cx,  and  taking  the  fluents  a  fecond  time 


and  as  P  and  £)  are  funflions  of  x,  the  fluents  of  P.v 

and  £)  x  may  be  found  by  the  methods  formerly  ex¬ 
plained. 

195.  Let  us  next  confider  fuch  equations  as  involve 

only  L,  L  and  conftant  quantities.  In  order  to  abridge 
x  x 

let  us  put  ~  —p,  then  fuch  an  equation  may  be  gene- 
x 

rally  expreffed  thus  4-  —  P,  where  P  denotes  fomo 

x* 

known 


fluxions. 

•  y  /*  '  Inverfe 

SJS,  known  funSion  of  p ,  now  »  4=p,  by  taking  th.  zf Y  ,+c,  h.nco  p=-r  =  y/  (o+  zj  Y  ,)  and  Jvtehod^ 
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fluxions,  and  obferving  that  x  is  conftant,  v?e  have 
JL — L,  hence  and  x=JL,  and  x=fjL  ;  let 

the  value  of  x  be  fubftituted  inflead  of  it  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  y—px,  and  it  becomes  y  =  and  hence 

j-J'pJL-,  thus  it  appears  that  if  we  can  find  the 

fluents y^-  and  we  (hall  have  the  primitive  e- 

quation  when  we  eliminate  p  by  means  of  thefe  two 
equations 

*=c"t/'p’  5 i—c'+S "jp 

where  c  and  c1  denote  the  two  indeterminate  confiant 
quantities  that  ought  to  enter  into  the  primitive  equa¬ 
tion. 


+c\ 


x_  r  y 
X-J  VCc+2/Y  y-) 

where  c  and  c1  denote  two  confiant  quantities. 

To  take  a  particular  example,  let  us  fuppofe  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  be  y — yx'—ax1,  or  ^-=a-\-y,  here  Yr=a-}-y} 

x* 

and  2 J Y  y—  2  ay-\-y *,  hence  (and  by  §  1 27-). 


*_  r _ L— 

J  {c+zay  +  y1) 

=  1.  ^o+y+V(«+2«y+y*I 

197.  When  the  equal  ion  contains  ~ -  and  x,  it 

x  x% 


Suppofe  for  example  that  the  equation  is 

- - 7  - u  > 

—  xy 

e  •  •• 

which,  by  putting  p  for  and  -4-  for  ~  becomes 

X  XX1 

transformed  to 


(*+  P'f  * 


—a : 


hence  we  have 


-ap 


x—c — • 


(1+/PH 

ap 


•  •  — a  p  p 

y~p  x—  - - re 


V 


y=c*- f- 


a 

v'c  i+p'y 


when  by  means  of  thefe  equations  we  eliminate  p,  we 
obtain  ( x — c)x-\-(y — c')1=:ax. 

The  fluxional  equation  is  evidently  formed  by  put¬ 
ting  the  general  expreflion  for  the  radius  of  curvature 
(given  in  §  97.)  equal  to  a  confiant  quantity,  and  the 
primitive  equation  is  accordingly  an  equation  to  a  circle 
having  that  confiant  quantity  for  its  radius,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

196.  Suppofe  now  that  the  equation  has  this  form 

i-Y 

x1 

where  Y  denotes  a  fundlion  of  y,  then  putting  as  before 

V  ,  y  p  p  p  , 

~r—p,  we  have  =  hence  the  equation 

x  Xx  x  y 

-v^=Y  becomes  ~  =  Y,  and  p'p  —  Y y,  and  p '•  — 
¥  y 


may  be  transformed  to  a  fluxional  equation  of  the  firfl 
order,  by  fubflituting  in  it  p  x  and  p  x,  inflead  of  y 

and  y;  if  we  can  find  the  primitive  of  that  fluxional 
equation,  and  thence  the  value  of  p  in  terms  of  x,  we 

(hall  have  the  value  of  y  from  the  formula  y— j' px,  or 

if  we  have  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  p,  then,  becaufc 

J'fyX—px— f  xp ,  we  fball  have 

y—px—Jxp. 

Suppofe  the  equation  to  be 

£±i:)4=x,  or_  (i+£iii=X) 

—xy  p 

where  X  denotes  any  fun£lion  of  x,  then, 

X=(I+ Pf)V  ant/l c=Vo+y)J 

Let  us  reprefent  by  V,  then  p— - X - 

1  J  X  3  ’  1  (1 — V*)  ’ 


and 


e  •  P  X  x 

'l=fp  *=y-77V=vT 


This  equation  evidently  expreffes  the  nature  of  a 
( ‘xlJrjA'\  j 

curve  fuch,  that  - -  —*■  ■,  its  radius  of  curvature 

—  x  y 

(j  97.),  is  equal  to  X  a  fundlion  of  x  one  of  its  co-or¬ 
dinates. 

198.  If  the  propofed  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond 

y  y 

order  contains  -r r ,  -7—  and  y,  to  transform  it  we  muft  ex - 

X  X 1 

terminate  x  by  means  of  its  value  —  deduced  from  the 

P 

equation  y—p  x,  thus  we  fhall  have 

•  • 

V 


x* 
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and  the  refult  will  be  an  equation  of  the  firft  order  con¬ 
taining  only  p,  p  and  y  ;  when  its  primitive  equation 
can  be  found,  and  thence  the  value  of  p  in  terms  of  y, 

we  may  find  x  by  the  formula  x~ J'~''  an^  by 

formula  x~  ——  when  y  is  expreffed  by  means 
of  p. 

199.  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  fluxion- 
al  equations  of  the  lecond  order  are  to  be  refolved  by 
approximation,  we  (hall  take  the  particular  equation 

y+a  x'y  x'—o. 

If  the  value  of  y  which  fatisfies  the  equation  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  this  form 

A  &c. 

and  that  the  feries  of  exponents  goes  on  increafing,  or 
that  $  is  pofitive,  we  may,  by  fuppofing  x  to  be  a  very 
froall  quantity,  conceive  that  the  expreflion  for  y  is  re¬ 
duced  to  its  firft  terra,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  each  of  the 
following  terms  will  be  inconfiderable  in  refpe£t  of  that 
term.  According  to  this  hypothefis  we  (hall  have 

y~Axa,  y  (« — 1)  A  xa~*x* 

and  thus  the  propofed  equation  becomes 

*(* — 1)  A  xa 

It  will  not  be  poflible  to  give  to  <*  fuch  a  value  that 
the  two  exponents  « — 2  and  (hall  become  equal, 

except  in  the  particular  cafe  of  c~  —2}  but  if  we  fup- 
pofe  *  very  fmall,  the  equation  may  be  fatisfied  in  two 
ways,  namely,  by  taking  *=o,  and  *—  I,  becaufe  upon 

either  fuppofition  the  term  <*  (« — 1)  A  xa  ,  which  is 
the  greateft,  vanifhes,  and  therefore  A  is  left  indeter¬ 
minate  ;  thus  we  have  two  feries,  one  beginning  with 
A,  and  the  other  with  A  x. 

Affuming  therefore  fucceflively 

y=  A*+B*I+*-fC.v1+2*+  &c. 

and  fubftituting  thefe  values  as  well  as  their  correfpond- 
ing  values  of  y  in  the  propofed  equation,  we  fhall  find 
by  arranging  the  terms,  that  $  ought  to  be  —2 ;  after¬ 
wards  by  determining  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  gtc.  in 
the  ufual  manner  (Algebra,  §  261.)  we  obtain  two 
feries,  one  of  thefe  is 

A—  °  A* "+* _ a*  A  «**+« _ 

C'»+i)(«  +  2)  +  (a+i)C»+2)(2«+3)(2a-f4) 

_  o’  A  xin*6 

("+1  )(«+2)(  2/7+3  j(2«+4)(3«+5)(3/7+6)'*’&C' 
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aAxn+* 

Ax - 
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04-2)(«  +  3j  ^  C«+2)C,2+3)C2'?+4)C2'7  +  5) 


_ _ See. 

(«+  2)Ca  -l-3)(  2«+4)(  2n+5)(3«+6)C3«+7) 

As  a  primitive  equation  in  its  general  form  ought  to 
contain  two  conftant  quantities  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  fluxional  equation  of  the  fecond  order  derived  from 
it  (§  177.)*  the  value  ofyto  be  complete  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  two  arbitrary  conftant  quantities,  but  as  each  of 
thefe  ferie3  contains  only  one  fuch  quantity,  namely  A, 
it  mull  be  confidered  as  exprefting  only  a  particular 
value  of  y.  The  fluxional  equation  y-\-a  x"  yx*xzO  is 
however  of  fuch  a  nature  that  from  two  particular  va¬ 
lues  of  y  we  may  deduce  its  general  value  j  for  let  us 
denote  thefe  values  by  z  and  Z,  then,  as  each  of  them 
muft  fatisfy  the  fluxional  equation,  we  have 


z-\-ax"zxx=zo,  Z-f-  axnZ.xx=:o  ; 

let  c  and  C  denote  two  arbitrary  conftant  quantities, 
then  we  have  alfo 


c%Jrcax"z xx=:ot  C  Z-f*C«#n  Z**=o, 

and  as  each  of  thefe  equations  is  identical,  their  fum 
muft  alfo  be  identical,  that  is 

cz-{-  CZ^-B^CiX-J-CZVso  ; 

but  the  very  fame  refult  will  be  obtained  if  we  fubfti- 
tute  cz-\-C Z  inftead  of  y  in  the  propofed  fluxional 
equation,  therefore  cz-j- CZ  is  alfo  a  value  of  y,  and  as 
it  involves  two  arbitrary  conftant  quantities,  c  and  C,  it 
poffeffes  all  the  generality  of  which  the  value  of  y  is 
iufceptible.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  c  be  put  in¬ 
ftead  of  A  in  one  of  the  two  feries  which  we  have  found 
for  the  value  of  y,  and  C  inftead  of  A  in  the  other  fe¬ 
ries,  the  fum  of  the  two  refults  will  be  a  general  expref- 
fion  for  the  value  of  y. 


200.  Having  now  explained  the  theory  of  fluxional 
equations  at  as  great  length  as  we  conceive  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  we  fhall  conclude 
this  treatife  by  refolving  a  few  problems  which  produce 
fluxional  equations. 

Prob.  1.  Having  given  any  hyperbolic ,  or,  as  it  may 
more  properly  be  called,  Napierean  logarithm,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  a  general  expreflion  for  its  correfponding 
natural  number. 

Let  the  number  be  denoted  by  1  and  its  lo- 

•  X 

garithm  by  y,  theny=  ——  (§  57.),  or 

I-p# 

•  •  • 
y+xy — x—0, 

and  the  problem  requires  that  from  this  equation  we 
deduce  an  expr»-flion  for  x. 

As  when  y=0.  then  X—0,  we  may  affume 

*=Ay-fBy2+Cy*-f  &c. 

•  •  •  • 
then  Ayrr2Byy-}*3Cy1y-j-&c. 

and  our  equation  becom<  s 

5^ 


y+Ayy 
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Fig-  38- 


Fig.  39. 


FLUX 

y +&yy+'Rify+£yiy+&c-  }=o. 

— Ayr-2Byy— 3  Cy*y— jDtfy— &c.  J 

Hence,  by  comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  like  terms, 
it  appears  that  Am,  2B  =  A,  3C=B,  4D=C,  &c.  fo 

that  A  =  i,  B=  -,  C=  — ,  D=  — ,  &c. 
therefore  x—y- f-  - — J-  — - f-  \  -n—  +  &c.  and 
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I  -J-  AT  =  I  -j-y  -{-  —  -f  ~  +  2.3,4 


+  &C. 


Prob.  2.  Let  AB,  AC,  be  two  ftraight  lines  given 
by  pofition  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  A, 
let  C  be  a  given  point  in  AC  one  of  the  lines,  and  let 
a  ftraight  line  P(^  meet  them  in  P  and  (^,  and  cut  off 
from  them  equal  fegments  AP,  CQ^  adjacent  to  the 
given  points  A,  C,  it  is  required  to  find  the  nature  of 
the  curve  to  which  P£)  is  a  tangent. 

Let  D  be  the  point  in  which  the  tangent  P£)  meets 
the  curve,  draw  DE  perpendicular  to  AC,  and  DF  to 
AP,  put  CA=a,  CE=.v,  ED  =y,  then  AE  or  DF 

—a — x,  and  fince  E£)=  L-  (§.  73.)  and  EO  :  ED  :: 

y 

DF  :  FP,  therefore  FP=  hence  PA  = 

x 

(PF+FA=)  +y,  and  CQ=(CE-E£=) 


( a — x)y 

y+  — • — -=*- 

X 


and  as  by  hypothefis  AP=CQ,  therefore 

y 

yx 

y 

This  expreffion  belongs  to  a  clafs  of  fluxional  equations 
■which  have  the  lingular  property  of  being  more  eafily 
refolved  by  firft  taking  their  fluxion,  confidering  the 
fluxion  of  one  of  the  variable  quantities  as  conftant  ; 
thus,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  making  x  conftant,  we  find 

xy—{a—x')y_  .  xif—yxy 

J  “  '  ~  7 

x  i f 


or 


(a—< *)y  _  y* 
*  y 


hence  dividing  by  y,  the  equation  is  eafily  reduced  to 


y 

sfy 


X 


equation  p  x™—yn,  where  x  denotes  the  abfciffa  AB, 
and  y  the  ordinate  PB,  and  p  an  indeterminate  quanti¬ 
ty  which  is  the  fame  for  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  1 
parabolas,  but  different  for  different  parabolas  ;  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  the  nature  of  a  curve  that  lhall  interfeft 
them  all  in  a  given  angle. 

Let  the  curve  whofe  nature  is  required  meet  any  one 
of  the  parabolas  in  P,  let  PT,  P/  tangents  to  the  two 
curves  meet  the  axis  in  T  and  t;  then,  from  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  lines  PT,  P  t  muft  contain  a  given 
angle,  let  a  denote  its  numerical  tangent. 

Becaufe  PT  touches  the  parabola,  the  tangent  of  the 

angle  PTB  will  be  equal  to  4~  (§  7 5.)  the  value  of 

x 

this  expreffion  being  fuppofed  deduced  from  the  equa¬ 
tion  pxm—yn ;  but  taking  the  fluxion  of  this  equation, 
and  eliminating  the  indeterminate  quantity  p  by  means 

y  _ mv 


of  the  two  equations,  we  find 


therefore  tan. 
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V  ( a — xf 

and  taking  the  fluents 

Vy~e — \f(a—xj 

but  when  x~o,  then  y=  o,  therefore  c—>fa,  and 
Vy~  fa — f(a — *),  ox  x~2 s/ay — y, 
which  equation  belongs  to  the  common  parabola. 

Pro£.  3-Let  AP£)  be  one  of  any  number  of  curves 
°  -  a  Para°°^c  hind,  having  the  fame  vertex  A,  and 
axis  AE,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  defined  by  the 


Inverfe 

Direft 


Again,  by  confidering  x  and  y  as  the  abfciffa  and 
ordinate  of  the  curve  whofe  equation  is  fought,  and  to 
which  P/is  a  tangent,  we  have  the  tangent  of  the 
difference  of  two  angles,  (Algebra,  §  368.)  that 


hence  we  have 

•  «  •  • 

a[nxx-\-my  y)-\-my  x—n  x  y—  0, 

a  fluxional  equation  exprefling  the  nature  of  the  curve, 
which  being  homogeneous  may  be  treated  according  to 
the  method  explained  in  J  180. 

If  the  curves  be  fuppofed  to  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles,  then,  a  being  infinite,  the  part  of  the  equation 
which  is  not  multiplied  by  a  vanilhes  in  refpeft  of  the 
other,  which  is  multiplied  by  it ;  hence  we  have 

nxx-\-myy=iot 

and  taking  the  fluents 

n  x1  -\-my’l—c 

where  c  is  put  for  a  conftant  quantity.  This  equation 
Ihews  that  the  curve  is  anellipfe,  the  centre  of  which  is 
at  A  the  common  vertex  of  all  the  parabolas. 

he  problem  which  we  have  here  refolved  is  only  a 
particular  cafe  of  one  more  general,  and  which  has  for 
its  oh] eft  1 0  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  which 
inter jt,  els  all  other  curDts  of  a  given  kind  in  a  given 
angle.  The  problem  thus  generahfed  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Problem  of  Trajectories  ;  it  was  originally 
propofed  by  Leibmtsr,  as  a  challenge  to  the  Englifti 
mathematicians,  and  refolved  by  Newton,  on  the  day  he 
received  it. 
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FLY 

Fly  FLY,  in  Zoology,  a  large  order  of  infe£ls,  the  di¬ 

ll  ftinguilhing  chara&eriftic  of  which  is,  that  their  wings 
Fly-tree.  are  tranfparent.  By  this  they  are  diftinguifhed  from 
'“L~‘  beetles,  butterflies,  grathoppers,  &c.  Flies  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  thofe  which  have  four,  and  thofe  which  have 
two  wings.  Of  thofe  with  four  wings  there  are  feveral 
genera  or  kinds ;  as  the  ant,  the  bee,  the  ichneumon, 
&c.  Of  thofe  with  two  wings,  there  are  likewife  fe¬ 
veral  kinds,  as  the  gad-fly,  gnat,  houfe-fly,  &e.  For 
their  clafiification  and  natural  hiftory,  fee  Entomo¬ 
logy. 

Houfe  FlT.  See  Musca. 

Pejlilential  Flt.  See  Abyssinia. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a  crofs  with  leaden  weights  at 
its  ends;  or  rather,  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  a  windlafs,  jack,  or  the  like  ;  by  means  of 
which,  the  force  of  the  power,  whatever  it  is,  is  not 
only  preferved,  but  equally  diftributed  in  all  parts  of 
the  revolution  of  the  machine.  See  Mechanics. 

Flies  for  Fljhing.  See  Fishing  Fly. 

Vegetable  FLT,  a  curious  natural  production  chiefly 
found  in  the  Weft  Indies.  “  Excepting  that  it  has  no 
wings,  it  refembles  the  drone  both  in  fize  and  colour 
more  than  any  other  Britifli  infect.  In  the  month  of 
May  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  earth,  and  begins  to  vegetate. 
By  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  tree  is  arrived  at  its  full 
growth,  and  refembles  a  coral  branch  ;  and  is  about 
three  inches  high,  and  bears  feveral  little  pods,  which 
dropping  off  become  worms,  and  from  thence  flies,  like 
the  Britifh  caterpillar.” 

Phn  Tran if.  Such  was  l^e  account  originally  given  of  this  extra- 

for  1763.  ordinary  production.  But  feveral  boxes  of  thefe  flies 
having  been  fent  to  Dr  Hill  for  examination,  his  re¬ 
port  was  this  :  “  There  is  in  Martinique  a  fungus  of 
the  clavaria  kind,  different  in  fpecies  from  thofe  hitherto 
known.  It  produces  foboles  from  its  fides  ;  I  call  it 
therefore  clavaria  fobo/ifera.  It  grows  on  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  as  our  fungus  ex  pede  cquino  from  the  dead 
horfe’s  hoof.  The  cicada  is  common  in  Martinique  ; 
and  in  its  nympha  ftate,  in  which  the  old  authors  call 
it  teltigometrn,  it  buries  itfelf  under  dead  leaves  to  wait 
its  change  ;  and  when  the  feafon  is  unfavourable,  many 
perifh.  The  feeds  of  the  clavaria  find  a  proper  bed  on 
this  dead  infecft,  and  grow.  The  tettigometra  is  among 
the  cicada;  in  the  Britifli  mufeum  ;  the  clavaria  is  juft 
now  known.  This  is  the  facft,  and  all  the  fa£t  ;  though 
the  untaught  inhabitants  fuppofe  a  fly  to  vegetate,  and 
though  there  is  a  Spanilh  drawing  of  the  plant’s  growing 
into  a  trifoliate  tree,  and  it  has  been  figured  with  the 
creature  flying  with  this  tree  upon  its  back.”  See 
Edward’s  Gleanings  of  Natural  Hiftory. 

FLT-Boat ,  or  Flight,  a  large  flat-bottomed  Dutch 
veffel,  whofe  burden  is  generally  from  690  to  1200 
tons.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  very  high  ftern,  re- 
fembling  a  Gothic  turret,  and  by  very  broad  buttocks 
below, 

FLT-  Catcher,  in  Zoology.  See  Mi/SCICAF  A. 

Venus's  F LT-Trap,  akindof  fenfitive  plant.  See  DlO- 
NMA  Mufcipula,  BOTANY  Index. 

FLV-Tree,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  by  the 
common  people  of  America  to  a  tree,  whofe  leaves, 
they  fay,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  produce  flies. 
On  examining  thefe  leaves  about  the  middle  of  fum- 
mcr,  the  time  at  which  the  flies  ufe  to  be  produced, 
there  arc  found  on  them  a  fort  of  bags  of  a  tough 


FLY 

matter,  of  about  the  fize  of  a  filbert,  and  of  a  dufky  Fly-tree, 
greenifh  colour.  On  opening  one  of  thefe  bags  with  Flyers. 

a  knife,  there  is  ufually  found  a  Angle  full-grown  fly,  - 

of  the  gnat  kind,  and  a  number  of  fmall  worms,  which 
in  a  day  or  two  more  have  wings,  and  fly  away  in  the 
form  of  their  parent.  The  tree  is  of  the  mulberry 
kind,  and  its  leaves  are  ufually  very  largely  flocked 
with  thefe  infeft  bags  ;  and  the  generality  of  them  are 
found  to  contain  the  infers  in  their  worm  ftate  ;  when 
they  become  winged,  they  foon  make  their  way  out. 

The  bags  begin  to  appear  when  the  leaves  are  young, 
and  afterwards  grow  with  them  ;  but  they  never  rumple 
the  leaf  or  injure  its  (hape.  They  are  of  the  kind  of 
leaf-galls,  and  partake  in  all  relpeifts,  except  fize,  of  a 
fpecies  we  have  frequent  on  the  large  maple,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  fycamore. 

FLYERS,  in  archite&ure,  fuch  flairs  as  go  ftraight, 
and  do  not  wind  round,  or  have  the  fteps  made  tapering ; 
but  the  fore  and  back  part  of  each  flair  and  the  ends 
refpectively  parallel  to  one  another  ;  So  that  if  one 
flight  do  not  carry  you  to  your  defigned  height,  there 
is  a  broad  half  fpace  ;  and  then  you  fly  again,  with 
fteps  everywhere  of  the  fame  breadth  and  length  as 
before. 

Flyers,  the  performers  in  a  celebrated  exhibition 
among  the  Mexicans,  which  was  made  on  certain  great 
feftivals,  and  is  thus  defcribed  by  Clavigero  in  his  Hiftory 
of  that  people.  “  They  fought  in  the  woods  for  an 
•extremely  lofty  tree,  which,  after  dripping  it  of  its 
branches  and  bark,  they  brought  to  the  city,  and  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  fome  large  fquare.  They  cafed  the 
point  of  the  tree  in  a  wooden  cylinder,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  refemblance  in  its  fliape,  the  Spaniards 
called  a  mortar.  From  this  cylinder  hung  four  ftrong 
ropes,  which  ferved  to  fupport  a  fquare  ftame.  In  the 
fpace  between  the  cylinder  and  the  frame,  they  fixed 
four  other  thick  ropes,  which  they  twifted  as  many 
times  round  the  tree  as  there  were  revolutions  to  be 
made  by  the  flyers.  Thefe  ropes  were  drawn  through 
four  holes,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  four  planks  of 
which  the  frame  confifted.  The  four  principal  flyers, 
difguiled  like  eagles,  herons,  and  other  birds,  mounted 
the  tree  with  great  agility,  by  means  of  a  rope  which 
was  laced  about  it  from  the  ground  up  to  the  frame  ; 
from  the  frame  they  mounted  one  at  a  time  fucceflively 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  after  having  danced  there  a 
little,  they  tied  themfelves  round  with  the  ends  of  the 
ropes,  which  were  drawn  through  the  holes  of  the 
frame,  and  launching  with  a  fpring  from  it,  began  their 
flight  with  their  wings  expanded.  The  aflion  of  their 
bodies  put  the  frame  and  the  cylinder  in  motion  ;  the 
frame  by  its  revolutions  gradually  untwifted  the  cords 
by  which  the  flyers  fwung  ;  fo  that  as  the  ropes  length¬ 
ened,  they  made  fo  much  the  greater  circles  in  their 
flight.  Whilft  thefe  four  were  flying,  a  fifth  danced 
upon  the  cylinder,  beating  a  little  drum,  or  waving  a 
flag,  without  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion  of  the  danger 
he  was  in  of  being  precipitated  from  fuch  a  height. 

The  others  who  were  upon  the  frame  (10  or  12  perfons 
generally  mounted),  as  foon  as  they  faw  the  flyers  in 
their  laft  revolution,  precipitated  themfelves  by  the 
fame  ropes,  in  order  to  reach  the  ground  at  the  fame 
time  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  populate.  1  hofe 
who  precipitated  themfelves  in  this  manner  by  the  ropes, 
that  they  might  make  a  ft  ill  greater  diiplay  of  their 
S  F  2  *  agility, 
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vkers  agility,  frequently  paffed  from  one  rope-  to  another,  at 
Flying,  that  part  where,  on  account  of  the  little  diftance  be- 

— V - '  tween  them,  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  do  fo.  _  1  he  molt 

effential  point  of  this  performance  confided  in  propor¬ 
tioning  fo  juftly  the  height  of  the  tree  with  the  length 
of  the  ropes,  that  the  flyers  (hould  reach  the  ground 
■with  13  revolutions,  to  reprefent  by  fuch  number  their 
century  of  J2  years,  compofed  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  mentioned.  This  celebrated  diverfion  is  Hill 
in  ufe  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  no  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  flyers  ;  as 
the  frame  is  commonly  hexagonal  or  odlagonal,  and  the 
flyers  fix  or  eight  in  number.  In  fome  places  they  put 
a  rail  round  the  frame,  to  prevent  accidents,  which 
were  frequent  after  the  conquelt  :  as  the  Indians  be¬ 
came  much  given  to  drinking,  and  ufed  to  mount  the 
tree  when  intoxicated  with  wine  or  brandy,  and  were 
unable  to  keep  their  flation  on  fo  great  a  height,  which 
was  ufually  60  feet. 

PLYING,  the  progreffive  motion  of  a  bird,  or  other 
winged  animal,  in  the  air. 

The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned  in  flying  are  the 
-.vinos  and  tail ;  by  the  firft,  the  bird  fuftains  and  wafts 
himfelf  along  5  and  by  the  fecond,  he  is  affifted,  in 
afcending  and  defcending,  to  keep  his  body  poifed  and 
upright,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  thereof. 

It  is  by  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  pe&oral 
mufcles,  that  birds  are  fo  well  difpofed  for  quick, 
ftrong,  and  continued  flying.  Thefe  mufcles,  which 
in  men  are  fcarcely  a  70th  part  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
body,  in  birds  exceed  and  outweigh  all  the  other 
mufcles  taken  together  ;  upon  which  Mr  Willoughby 
makes  this  reflection,  that  if  it  be  poflible  for  a  man  to 
fly,  his  wings  mull  be  fo  contrived  and  adapted,  that  be 
may  make  ufe  of  his  legs,  and  not  his  arms,  in  mana¬ 
ging  them. 

The  tail,  Meffrs  Willoughby,  Ray,  and  many  others, 
imagine  to  be  principally  employed  in  fleering  and 
turning  the  body  in  the  air,  as  a  rudder ;  but  Borelli 
has  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  leaf!  ufe  of 
it,  which  is  chiefly  to  aflift  the  bird  in  its  afcent  and 
defcent  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  of  the 
body  and  wings  ■,  for  as  to  turning  to  this  or  that  fide, 
it  is  performed  by  the  wings  and  inclination  of  the 
body,  and  but  very  little  by  the  help  of  the  tail.  The 
flying  of  a  bird,  in  effeCt,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  rowing  of  a  veffel.  Birds  do  not  vibrate  their 
wings  towards  the  tail,  as  oars  are  ftruck  towards  the 
flern,  but  waft  them  downwards-,  nor  does  the  tail  of 
the  bird  cut  the  air  at  right  angles  as  the  rudder  does 
the  water  ;  but  is  difpofed  horizontally,  and  preferves 
the  fame  fituation  what  way  foever  the  bird  turns.  In 
effeCt,  as  a  veffel  is  turned  about  on  its  centre  of  gravity 
to  the  right,  by  a  brilk  application  of  the  oars  to  the 
left  fo  a  bird,  in  beating  the  air  with  its  right  wing 
alone  towards  the  tail,  will  turn  its  fore  part  to  the 
left.  Thus  pigeons  changing  their  courfe  to  the  left, 
would  labour  it  with  their  right  wing,  keeping  the 
other  almnft  at  reft.  Birds  of  a  long  neck  alter  their 
courfe  by  the  inclination  of  their  head  and  neck-,  which 
altering  the  courfe  of  gravity,  the  bird  will  proceed  in 
a  new  direction. 

The  manner  of  FLYING  is  thus.  The  bird  firft  bends 
his  legs,  and  fprings  with  a  violent  leap  from  the 
ground  .$  then  opens  and  expands  the  joints  of  his 
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wings,  fo  as  to  make  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  Flying, 
fides  of  his  body  :  thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  — y- - 
therein,  conftitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being  now 
raifed  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  vibrating  the 
wings  with  great  force  and  velocity  perpendicularly 
againft  the  fubjeCt  air,  that  fluid  refills  thofe  fuccuf- 
fions,  both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elafticity,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the  bird  is  protrud¬ 
ed.  The  refiftance  the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  wings,  and  confequently  the  progrefs  of  the  bird, 
will  be  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  waft  or  ftroke  o£ 
the  fan  of  the  wing  is  longer :  but  as  the  force  of  the 
wing  is  continually  diminiffied  by  this  refiftance,  when 
the  two  forces  continue  to  be  in  equilibrio,  the  bird  will 
remain  fufpended  in  the  fame  place  -,  for  the  bird  only 
afcends  fo  long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  defcribes 
makes  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  excefs  of  the  lpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bird  above  the  air.  If  the  air,  therefore, 
be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way  with  the  fame  velocity  as  it 
is  ftruck  withal,  there  will  be  no  refiftance,  and  con¬ 
fequently  the  bird  can  never  mount.  Birds  never  fly 
upwards  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but  always  in  a  para¬ 
bola.  In  a  direCl  afcent,  the  natural  and  artificial  ten¬ 
dency  would  oppofe  and  deftroy  each  other,  fo  that  the 
progrefs  would  be  very  flow.  In  a  direft  afcent  they 
would  aid  one  another,  fo  that  the  fall  would  be  too 
precipitate. 

Artificial  FLYING,  that  attempted  by  men,  by  the 
afliftance  of  mechanics. 

The  art  of  flying  has  been  attempted  by  feveral  per- 
fons  in  all  ages.  The  Leucadians,  out  of  fuperftition, 
are  reported  to  have  had  a  cuftom  of  precipitating  a 
man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  fea,  firft  fixing  feathers, 
varioufly  expanded,  round  his  body,  in  order  to  break, 
the  fall. 

Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  near  500  years  ago,  not  only 
affirms  the  art  of  flying  poffible,  but  affures  us,  that 
he  himfelf  knew  how  to  make  an  engine  wherein  a  man 
fitting  might  be  able  to  convey  himfelf  through  the 
air  like  a  bird  ;  and  further  adds,  that  there  was  then 
one  who  had  tried  it  with  fuccefs.  The  fecret  con¬ 
fided  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  hollow  copper  globes, 
exbaufted  of  air  ;  which  being  much  lighter  than  air, 
would  fuftain  a  chair  whereon  a  perfon  might  fit.  Fa¬ 
ther  Francifco  Lana,  in  his  Frodromo,  propofes  the 
fame  thing  as  his  own  thoughts.  He  computes,  that  a 
round  veffel  of  plate  brafs,  14  feet  in  diameter,  weigh¬ 
ing  three  ounces  the  fquare  foot,  will  only  weigh  1848 
ounces  ;  whereas  a  quantity  of  air  of  the  lame  bulk  will 
weigh  2153-jfl  ounces;  fo  that  the  globe  will  not  only 
be  fuftained  in  the  air,  but  will  carry  with  it  a  weight 
of  373-yd  ounces  ;  and  by  increafing  the  bulk  of  the 
globe,  without  increafing  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal, 
he  adds,  a  veffel  might  be  made  to  carry  a  much  great¬ 
er  weight. — But  the  fallacy  is  obvious  :  a  globe  of  the 
dimenfions  he  defcribes,  Dr  Hook  ffious,  would  not 
fufta:n  the  pnffure  of  the  air,  but  be  crufticd  inwards. 

Befides,  in  whatever  ratio  the  bulk  of  the  globe  were 
increafed,  in  the  fame  muff  the  thicknefs  of  the  metal, 
and  conftquently  the  weight  be  increafed:  fo  that  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  fuch  augmentation.  See 
Aerostation. 

The  lame  author  defcribes  an  engine  for  flying,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  Sieur  Befnier,  a  froilh  of  Sable,  in  the 
county  of  Maine.  Vid,  PhiLfoph,  ColleEl.  N°  1. 
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The  philofophers  of  King  Charles  the  fecond’s  reign 
were  mightily  bulled  about  this  art.  The  famous 
Bilhop  Wilkins  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it,  that 
he  fays,  he  does  not  queftion  but  in  future  ages  it  will 
be  as  ufual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  is 
going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots. 

FLYING  Bridge.  See  BRIDGE. 

FLYING  Fifb ,  a  name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  filh, 
which,  by  means  of  long  fins,  can  keep  therafelves  out 
of  the  water  for  fome  time.  See  Exocoetus,  Ichthy¬ 
ology  Index. 

FLYING  Pinion,  is  part  of  a  clock,  having  a  fly  or  fan 
whereby  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
clock’s  motion,  when  the  weight  defcenda  in  the 
flriking  part. 

FO,  or  Foe  ;  an  idol  of  the  Chinefe.  He  was  ori¬ 
ginally  worlhipped  in  the  Indies,  and  tranfported  from 
thence  into  China,  together  with  the  fables  with  which 
the  Indian  books  were  filled.  He  is  faid  to  have  per¬ 
formed  moll  wonderful  things,  which  the  Chinefe  have 
defcribed  in  feveral  volumes,  and  reprefented  by  cuts. 

Sell  ofFo.  See  China,  N°  104. 

Fo  Kien.  See  Fokien. 

FOAL,  or  COLT  and  FlLLT ;  the  young  of  the  horfe 
kind.  The  word  colt,  among  dealers,  is  underflood  of 
the  male,  as  filly  is  of  the  female.  See  Colt. 

FOCUS,  in  Geometry  and  Conic  SeBions,  is  applied 
to  certain  points  in  the  parabola,  ellipfis,  and  hyperbo¬ 
la,  where  the  rays  reflefted  from  all  parts  of  thefe  curves 
concur  and  meet.  See  CONIC  SeBions. 

Focus,  in  Optics,  a  point  in  which  any  number  of 
rays,  after  being  refledled  or  refradled,  meet. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfes  or  other  cattle. 
In  fome  places,  hay  and  ftraw,  mingled  together,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  denominated  fodder. 

Fodder,  in  the  civil  law,  is  ufed  for  a  prerogative 
that  the  prince  has,  to  be  provided  with  corn  and  other 
meats  for  his  horfes,  by  the  fubjefts,  in  his  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions. 

Fodder,  among  miners,  a  meafure  containing  22 
hundred  and  a  half  weight  j  in  London  the  fodder  is 
only  20  hundred  weight. 

FODDERING  a  fhip.  See  Fotherixg. 
FOENUGREEK.  See  Trigonella,  Botany 
Index. 

FOENUS  nauticum.  Where  money  was  lent  to 
a  merchant  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade,  with 
condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordinary  intereft, 
in  cafe  fuch  voyage  was  fafely  performed,  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  fometimes  called  foenus  nauticum,  fometimes 
ufura  marilima.  But  as  this  gave  an  opening  for  ufuri- 
ous  and  gaming  contrafls,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  enafls, 
that  all  money  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  on 
veflels  bound  to  or  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  fhall  beexprefsly 
lent  only  upon  the  fhip  or  merchandife  ;  the  lender  to 
have  the  benefit  of  falvage,  &c.  Blactfi.  Com.  ii.  4  m. 
Mol.  de  Jur.  Mar.  361. 

FOETOR,  in  Medicine,  fetid  effluvia  arifing  from 
the  body  or  any  part  thereof. 

FOETUS,  the  young  of  all  viviparous  animals 
whilft  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  animals  before 
bting  hatched  :  the  name  is  transferred  by  botanifls  to 
the  embryos  of  vegetables. 

Stri&ly,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  young  after  it 


is  perfectly  formed  ;  previous  to  which  it  is  ufually 
called  Embryo.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

In  the  human  foetus  are  feveral  peculiarities  not  to  " 
be  found  in  the  adult  *  fome  of  them  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  arteries  of  the  navel  firing,  which  are  continu¬ 
ations  of  the  hypogaftrics,  are,  alter  the  birth,  Ihri- 
velled  up,  and  form  the  ligamenta  umbilic.  infer. 

2.  The  veins  of  the  navel  ltring  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  all  the  venous  branches  in  the  placenta,  and 
pafling  into  the  abdomen  become  the  falciform  ligament 
of  the  liver.  3.  lhe  lungs,  before  being  inflated  with 
air,  are  compact  and  heavy,  but  after  one  infpiration 
they  become  light,  and  as  it  were  fpongy  j  and  it  may 
be  noted  here,  that  the  notion  of  the  lungs  linking  in 
water  before  the  child  breathes,  and  of  their  fwimming 
after  the  reception  of  air,  are  no  certain  proofs  that  the 
child  had  or  had  not  breathed,  much  lefs  that  it  was 
murdered  :  for  the  uninflated  lungs  become  fpecifically 
lighter  than  water  as  foon  as  any  degree  of  putrefaction 
takes  place  in  them  ;  and  this  foon  happens  after  the 
death  of  the  child  j  befides,  where  the  utmoft  care  hath 
been  taken  to  preferve  the  child,  it  hath  breathed  once 
or  twice  and  then  died.  4.  The  thymus  gland  is  very 
large  in  the  foetus,  but  dwindles  away  in  proportion  as 
years  advance.  5.  The  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  of 
a  foetus,  is  generally  clofed  in  an  adult. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor,  confifting  of  grofs  vapour*,, 
floating  near  the  lurface  of  the  earth. 

Mills,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  are  impeded  con- 
denfations  of  the  air,  conlilling  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  air,  and  a  fmall  one  of  the  aqueous  vapour  $  and 
thefe  happen  in  the  winter,  about  the  change  of  the 
weather  from  frofl  to  thaw,  or  from  thaw  to  frofl  $  but 
in  the  fummer,  and  in  the  fpring,  from  the  expanlion 
of  the  dew. 

If  the  vapours  which  are  raifed  plentifully  from  tbs 
earth  and  waters,  either  by  the  folar  or  fubterraneous 
heat,  do  at  their  firlt  entrance  into  the  atmofphere 
meet  with  cold  enough  to  condenfe  them  to  a  conlider- 
able  degree,  their  fpecific  gravity  is  by  that  means 
increafed,  and  fo  they  will  be  Hopped  from  afeending  $ 
and  either  return  back  in  form  of  dew  or  of  drizzling 
rain,  or  remain  fufpended  fome  time  in  the  form  of  a 
fog.  Vapours  may  be  feen  on  the  high  grounds  as 
well  as  the  low,  but  more  efpecially  about  marlhy 
places.  They  are  eafily  diflipated  by  the  wind,  as 
alfo  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  They  continue  longeft 
in  the  lowed  grounds,  becaufe  thefe  places  contain 
moll  moillure,  and  are  lealt  expofed  to  the  aflion  of 
the  wind. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  fogs  are  only 
low  clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  lowell  region  of  the  air  5 
as  clouds  are  no  other  than  fogs  raifed  on  high.  See 
Cloud. 

When  fogs  ftink,  then  the  vapours  are  mixed  with 
fulphureous  exhalations,  which  fmell  fo.  Objects  view¬ 
ed  through  fogs  appear  larger  and  more  remote  than 
through  the  common  air.  Mr  Boyle  obleives,  that 
upon  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  and  moll  maritime  parts 
of  the  Eatl  Indies,  there  are,  notw ithltanding  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  annual  fog-,  lo  thick,  as  to  occafion  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  nations  whorofide  there,  and  even  the  more 
tenderfort  of  the  natives,  to  keep  their  houfesclofe  Ihut  up. 

Fogs  are  commonly  llrongly  electrified,  as  appears 
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Fog  from  Mr  Cavalln’s  obfervatlons  upon  them.  See  Elec- 
II  TRICITY. 

Fokten.  FOG  AGE,  in  the  foreft  law,  is  rank  graft  not  eaten 
up  in  fummer. 

FOGO,  or  Fuego.  See  Fuego. 

FOHI.  See  Fe  ;  and  China,  N°  7. 

FOIBLE,  a  French  term,  frequently  ufed  alfo  in 
our  language.  It  literally  fignifies  weak ;  and  in  that 
l'enfe  is  applied  to  the  body  of  animals  and  the  parts 
thereof,  as  foible  reins,  foible  fight,  &c.  being  derived 
from  the  Italian  fievole ,  of  the  Latin  flebilis ,  to  be  “  la¬ 
mented,  pitied.” 

But  it  is  chiefly  ufed  with  us  fubftantively,  to  denote 
a  defedt  or  flaw  in  a  perfon  or  thing.  Thus  we  fay, 
Every  perfon  has  his  foible ;  and  the  great  fecret  con- 
fifts  in  hiding  it  artfully:  Princes  are  gained  by  flatte¬ 
ry,  that  is  their  foible.  The  foible  of  young  people  is 
pleafure  ;  the  foible  of  old  men  is  avarice  ;  the  foible  of 
the  great  and  learned  is  vanity  ;  the  foible  of  women 
and  girls,  coquetry,  or  an  affeflation  of  having  gallants  : 
You  Ihould  know  the  forte  and  the  foible  of  a  man  be¬ 
fore  you  employ  him:  We  Ihould  not  let  people  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  know  their  foible. 

FOIL,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blunt  fword,  or  one  that 
has  a  button  at  the  end  covered  with  leather,  ufed  in 
learning  the  art  of  fencing. 

Foil,  among  glafs-grinders,  a  (heet  of  tin,  with 
quickfilver,  or  the  like,  laid  on  the  backfide  of  a  look¬ 
ing  glafs,  to  make  it  reflefL  See  Foliating. 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  placed 
under  a  precious  itone,  in  order  to  make  it  look  trans¬ 
parent,  and  give  it  an  agreeable  different  colour,  either 
deep  or  pale  :  thus,  if  you  want  a  ftone  to  be  of  a  pale 
colour,  put  a  foil  of  that  colour  under  it  ;  or  if  you 
would  have  it  deep,  lay  a  dark  one  under  it. 

Tliefe  foils  are  made  either  of  copper,  gold,  or  gold 
and  filver  together.  The  copper  foils  are  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Nuremberg  or  German  foils  ; 
and  are  prepared  as  follows  :  Procure  the  thinneft  cop¬ 
per  plates  you  can  get :  beat  thefe  plates  gently  upon 
a  well-poliihed  anvil,  with  a  polilhed  hammer,  as  thin 
as  poffible  ;  and  placing  them  between  two  iron  plates 
as  thin  as  writing  paper,  heat  them  in  the  fire ;  then 
boil  the  foil  in  a  pipkin,  with  equal  quantities  of  tartar 
and  fait,  conftantly  ftirring  them  till  by  boiling  they 
become  white;  after  which,  taking  them  out  and  dry¬ 
ing  them,  give  them  another  hammering,  till  they  are 
made  fit  for  your  purpofe  :  however,  care  mud  be  taken 
not  to  give  the  foils  too  much  heat,  for  fear  of  melting ; 
nor  mud  they  be  too  long  boiled,  for  fear  of  attracting 
too  much  fait. 

The  manner  of  policing  thefe  foils  is  as  follows  : 
Fake  a  plate  of  the  belt  copper,  one  foot  long  and  about 
five  or  fix  inches  wide,  polilhed  to  the  greateft  perfection  ; 
bend  this  to  a  long  convex,  fatten  it  upon  a  half  roll, 
and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table  ;  then  take  fome  chalk 
walhed  as  clean  as  poffible,  and  filtered  through  a  fine 
linen  cloth,  till  it  be  as  fine  as  you  can  make  it ;  and 
having  laid  fome  thereof  on  the  roll,  and  wetted  the 
copper  all  over,  lay  your  foils  on  it,  and  with  a  polith- 
ing  Itone  and  the  chalk  polith  your  foils  till  they  are  as 
bright  as  a  lookmg-giafs  ;  after  which  they  muff  be 
dried,  and  laid  up  fecure  from  duff. 

FOKIEN,  a  province  of  China  in  Afia,  commodi- 
OHily  fituated  for  navigation  and  commerce,  part  of  it 


bordering  on  the  fea,  in  which  they  catch  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  filh,  which  they  fend  falted  to  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  Its  Ihores  are  very  uneven,  by  reafon  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  bays;  and  there  are  many 
forts  built  thereon  to  guard  the  coaft.  The  air  is  hot, 
but  pure  and  wholefome. 

The  mountains  are  almoft  everywhere  difpofed  into 
a  kind  of  amphitheatres,  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  terraces  placed  one  above  another.  The 
fields  are  watered  with  rivers  and  fprings,  which  iffue 
out  of  the  mountains,  and  which  the  hulbandmen 
conduCl  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  overflow  the  fields  of 
rice  when  they  pleafe,  becaufe  it  thrives  belt  in  watery 
ground.  They  make  ufe  of  pipes  of  bamboo  for  this 
purpofe. 

They  have  all  commodities  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  China  ;  but  more  particularly  mulk,  precious  ftones, 
quickfiiver,  fiik,  hempen  cloth,  callico,  iron,  and  all 
forts  of  utenfils  wrought  to  the  greateft  perfection. 
From  other  countries  they  have  cloves,  cinnamon,  pep¬ 
per,  fandal  wood,  amber,  coral,  and  many  other  things. 
The  capital  city  is  Fou-tcheou  Fou  ;  or,  as  others  would 
have  it  written,  Fucherofu.  But  as  for  Fokien,  which 
molt  geographers  make  the  capital,  Grofier  informs  us 
there  is  no  fuch  place. 

FOLARD,  Charles,  an  eminent  Frenchman,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  Ikill  and  knowledge  in  the  military  art, 
was  born  at  Avignon  in  1669,  of  a  noble  family,  but 
not  a  rich  one.  He  difcovered  an  early  turn  for  the 
fciences,  and  a  ftrong  paflion  for  arms  ;  which  laft  was 
fo  inflamed  by  reading  Casfar’s  Commentaries,  that  he 
enlifted  at  16  years  of  age.  His  father  got  him  off, 
and  Ihut  him  in  a  monaftery  :  but  he  made  his  efcape 
in  about  two  years  after,  and  entered  himfelf  a  fecond 
time  in  quality  of  cadet.  His  inclination  for  military 
affairs,  and  the  great  pains  he  took  to  accomplilh  him¬ 
felf  in  that  way,  recommended  him  to  notice;  and  he 
was  admitted  into  the  friendlhip  of  the  firft-rate  offi¬ 
cers.  M.  de  Vendome,  who  commanded  in  Italy  in 
1702,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  having  conceived  the 
higheft  regard  for  him  :  and  foon  after  fent  him  with 
part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy.  He  was  entirely 
truffed  by  the  commander  of  that  army  ;  and  no  mea- 
fures  were  concerted,  or  fteps  taken,  without  confult- 
ing  him.  By  purfuing  his  plans,  many  places  were 
taken,  and  advantages  gained  ;  and  fuch,  in  (hort,  were 
his  fervices,  that  he  had  a  penfion  of  400  livres  fettled 
upon  him,  and  was  honoured  with  the  crofs  of  St 
Louis.  He  diftinguithed  himfelf  greatly,  Auguft  15. 
1705,  at  the  battle  of  Caffano;  where  he  received  a 
wound  upon  bis  left -hand,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
ufe  of  it  ever  aftef.  It  was  at  this  battle  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  firft  idea  of  the  fyftem  of  columns,  which 
he  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Commentaries  upon  Poly¬ 
bius.  The  duke  of  Orleans  fending  De  Vendome  again 
into  Italy  in  1706,  Folard  had  orders  to  throw  himfelf 
into  Modena  to  defend  it  agaihft  Eugene  :  where, 
though  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  (kill,  he  was 
very  near  being  affaffinated.  The  defcription  which 
he  has  given  of  the  conduct  and  char  after  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  this  town,  may  be  found  in  his  Trealife  of 
the  Defence  of  Places,  and  deferves  to  be  read.  He 
received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  thigh  at  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  and  was  fome  time  after  made  prifoner 
by  Prince  Eugene.  Being  exchanged  in  1711,  he  was 
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Folard  made  governor  of  Bourbourg.  In  1714,  he  went  to 
II  Malta,  to  afiift  in  defending  that  ifland  againft  the 
Folcmote.  Turks.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  embarked  for 
''  Sweden,  having  a  paflionate  defire  to  fee  Charles  XII. 
He  acquired  the  efleem  and  confidence  of  that  famous 
general,  who  fent  him  to  France  to  negotiate  the  re- 
eftablilhment  of  James  II.  upon  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  that  projeft  being  dropped,  he  returned  to 
Sweden,  followed  Charles  XII.  in  his  expedition  to 
Norway,  and  ferved  under  him  at  the  fiege  of  Frede- 
ricklhall,  where  that  prince  was  killed,  Dec.  11.  1718. 
Folard  then  returned  to  France  ;  and  made  his  laft 
campaign  in  17 19,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  colonel.  From  that  time  he  applied  himfelf  in- 
tenfely  to  the  (ludy  of  the  military  art  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ftudied  at  home  ;  and  built  his  theories  upon 
the  foundation  of  his  experience  and  obfervations  on 
fafts.  He  contra£led  an  intimacy  with  Count  Saxe, 
who,  as  he  then  declared,  would  one  day  prove  a  very 
great  general.  He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  in  1749;  and,  in  1751,  made  a 
journey  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  1752,  aged  83 
years.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  are  ;  1.  Commentaries  upon  Polybius,  in 
fix  volumes,  4to.  2.  A  Book  of  New  Difcoveries  in 
War.  3.  A  Treatife  concerning  the  Defence  of  Places, 
&c.  in  French.  Thofe  who  would  know  more  of  this 
eminent  foldier,  may  confult  a  French  piece,  entitled, 
Memoires  pour  fervir  a  VHiJloire  de  M.  le  Chevalier  de 
Folard.  Ratijbone,  1753,  i2mo. 

FOLC-LANDS,  (Sax.)  copyhold  lands  fo  called  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  charter-lands  were  called 
hoc-lands ,  Kitch.  174.  Folk/and  was  terra  vu/gi  or 
popu/aris  ;  the  land  of  the  vulgar  people,  who  had  no 
certain  eftate  therein,  but  held  the  fame,  under  the 
rents  and  fervices  accuftomed  or  agreed,  at  the  will 
only  of  their  lord  the  thane  ;  and  it  was  therefore  not 
put  in  writing,  but  accounted  prcedium  rujiicum  et  igno- 
bile.  Spelm.  of  Feuds,  c.  5. 

FOLCMO  I’E,  or  FoLKMOTE,  (Sax.  Folcgemote, 
i.  e.  conventus  populi ),  is  compounded  of  folk ,  popu/us, 
and  mote,  or  gemote,  convenire  ;  and  fignified  originally, 
as  Somner  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary  informs  us,  a  gene¬ 
ral  affembly  of  the  people,  to  confider  of  and  order 
matters  of  the  commonwealth.  And  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  fays,  the  folcmote  was  a  fort  of  annual  parliament 
or  convention  of  the  bifhops,  thanes,  aldermen,  and 
freemen,  upon  every  May  day  yearly  ;  where  the  lay¬ 
men  were  fworn  to  defend  one  another  and  the  king, 
and  to  prtferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then  con- 
fulted  of  the  common  fafety.  But  Dr  Brady  infers 
from  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  that  it 
was  an  inferior  court,  held  before  the  king’s  reeve  or 
Reward,  every  month,  to  do  folk  right,  or  compofe 
fmaller  differences,  from  whence  there  lay  appeal  to  the 
fuperior  courts  ;  Glofs.  p.  48.  Squire  feems  to  think 
the  folcmote  not  diftinfl  from  the  Jhiremote,  or  common 
general  meeting  of  the  county.  See  his  Angl.  Sax.  Gov. 
J55.  n. 

Manwood  mentions  folcmote  as  a  court  holden  in 
London,  wherein  all  the  folk  and  people  of  the  city  did 
complain  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  milgovern- 
ment  within  the  faid  city  ;  and  this  word  i-  dill  in  ufe 
among  the  Londoners,  and  denotes  ce/ebrem  ex  lota  ci - 
vitate  conventum.  Stow's  Survey.  According  to  Ken- 
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net,  the  folcmote  was  a  common  council  of  all  the  inha-  Folcmote 
bitants  of  a  city,  town,  or  borough,  convened  often  H 
by  found  of  bell,  to  the  Mote  Hall  or  Houfe ;  or  it  was  Foliating 
applied  to  a  larger  congrefs  of  all  the  freemen  within  a 
county,  called  the  Jhiremote,  where  formerly  all  knights 
and  military  tenants  did  fealty  to  the  king,  and  tleCled 
the  annual  fheriff  on  the  iff  of  OClober  ;  till  this  popu¬ 
lar  eleftion,  to  avoid  tumults  and  riots,  devolved  to  the 
king’s  nomination,  anno  1315,  3  Edw.  I.  After  which 
the  city  folkmote  was  fwallowed  up  in  a  feleCt  commit¬ 
tee  or  common  council,  and  the  county  folkmote  in  the 
fheriff’s  tourn  and  affizes. 

The  word  folkmote  was  alfo  ufed  for  any  kind  of  po¬ 
pular  or  public  meetings ;  as  of  all  the  tenants  at  the 
court  leet ,  or  court  baron ,  in  which  fignification  it  was 
of  a  lefs  extent.  Paroch.  Antiq.  120. 

FOLENGIO,  Theofhilus,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Manlua.  He.  was  known  alfo  by  the  title  of 
Merlin  Coccaye,  a  name  which  he  gave  to  a  poem,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  ever  fince  for  all  trifling  per¬ 
formances  of  the  fame  fpecies,  confifting  of  buffoonery, 
puns,  anagrams,  wit  without  wifdom,and  humour  without 
good  fenfe.  His  poem  was  called  The  Macaroni,  from  an 
Italian  cake  of  the  fame  name,  which  isfweet  to  the  tafte, 
but  has  not  the  lead  alimentary  virtue,  on  the  contrary 
palls  the  appetite  and  cloys  the  ftomach.  Thefe  idle 
poems,  however,  became  the  reigning  taile  in  Italy  and 
in  France;  they  gave  birth  to  macaroni  academies,  and 
reaching  England,  to  macaroni  clubs  ;  till,  in  the  end, 
every  thing  infipid,  contemptible,  and  ridiculous,  in  the 
character,  drefs,  or  behaviour,  of  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  is  now  fummed  up  in  the  defpicable  appellation 
of  a  macaroni.  Folengio  died  in  1544. 

FOLIA,  among  botanifts,  particularly  fignifv  the 
leaves  of  plants;  thofe  of  flowers  being  expreffed  by  the 
word  petals.  See  Botany. 

FOLIAGE,  a  duller  oraffemblage  of  flowers,  leaves, 
branches,  & c. 

Foliage,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  reprefentations 
of  fuch  flowers,  leaves,  branches,  rinds,  &c.  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  as  are  ufed  for  enrichments  on  ca¬ 
pitals,  friezes,  pediments,  &c. 

FOLIATING  ^/Looking-glasses,  the  fpreading 
the  plates  over,  after  they  are  polithed,  with  quickfil- 
ver,  Stc.  in  order  to  refleil  the  image.  It  is  performed 
thus  :  A  thin  blotting  paper  is  fpread  on  the  table  and 
fprinkled  with  fine  chalk  ;  and  then  a  fine  lamina  or 
leaf  of  tin,  called  foil,  is  laid  over  the  paper  ;  upon 
this  is  poured  mercury,  which  is  to  be  dillributed  equal¬ 
ly  over  the  leaf  with  a  hares  foot  or  cotton  ;  over  this 
is  laid  a  clean  paper,  and  over  that  the  glafs  plate, 
which  is  preffed  down  with  the  right  hand,  and  the  pa¬ 
per  gently  drawn  out  with  the  left  :  this  being  done, 
the  plate  is  covered  with  a  thicker  paper,  and  loaded 
with  a  greater  weight,  that  the  fuperfluous  mercurv 
may  be  driven  out  and  the  tin  adhere  more  clofely  to 
the  glafs.  When  it  is  dried,  the  weight  is  removed, 
and  the  looking-glafs  is  complete. 

Some  add  an  ounce  of  marcafite,  melted  by  the  fire  ; 
and,  left  the  mercury  (hould  evaporate  in  fmoke,  they 
pour  it  into  cold  water  ;  and  when  cooled,  fqueeze 
through  a  cloth,  or  through  leather. 

Some  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tin  and  lead  tu 
the  marcafite,  that  the  glaf-  may  dry  the  fooner. 

Foliating  of  Globe  looking-giojjcs ,  is  done  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 
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lows:  Take  five  ounces  of  quickfilver,  and  one  ounce  of 
bifmuth  ;  of  lead  and  tin,  half  an  ounce  each  :  firft  put 
the  lead  and  tin  into  fufion,  then  put  in  the  bifmuth  ; 
and  when  you  perceive  that  in  fufion  too,  let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  almoft  cold,  and  pour  the  quickfilver  into  it : 
after  this,  take  the  glafs  globe,  which  mud  be  very 
clean,  and  the  infide  free  from  dull :  make  a  paper  fun¬ 
nel,  which  put  into  the  hole  of  the  globe,  as  near  the 
glafs  as  you  can,  fo  that  the  amalgam,  when  you  pour 
it  in,  may  not  fplalh  and  catife  the  glafs  to  be  full  of 
fpots ;  pour  it  in  gently,  and  move  it  about,  fo  that  the 
amalgam  may  touch  everywhere:  if  you  find  the  amal¬ 
gam  begin  to  be  curdly  and  fixed,  then  hold  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  it  will  eafilyflow  again;  and  if  you  find 
the  amalgam  too  thin,  add  a  little  more  lead,  tin,  and 
bifmuth  to  it.  The  finer  and  clearer  your  globe  is,  the 
better  will  the  looking-glafs  be. 

Dr  Shaw  obferves,  that  this  operation  has  coofider- 
able  advantages,  as  being  performed  in  the  cold  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  attended  with  the  danger  of  poifonous 
fumes  from  arfenic,  or  other  unwholefome  matters  ufu- 
ally  employed  for  this  purpofe  :  befides,  how  far  it  is 
applicable  to  the  more  commodious  foliating  of  the  com¬ 
mon  looking  glaffes  and  other  fpeculums,  he  thinks, 
may  deferve  to  be  confidered. 

FOLIO,  in  merchants  books,  denotes  a  page,  or  ra¬ 
ther  both  the  right  and  left  hand  pages,  thefe  being  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fame  figure,  and  correfponding  to  each 
other.  See  Book-keeping. 

Folio,  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  the  largeft 
form  of  books,  when  each  fheet  is  fo  printed  that  it  may 
~be  bound  up  in  two  leaves  only. 

FOLIS.  See  Follis. 

FOLIUM,  or  Leaf,  in  Botany.  See  Leaf. 

FOLKES,  Martin,  a  philofopher  and  antiquarian 
of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  in  Weftminfter 
in  the  year  1690.  A  Mr  Cappel,  once  profeflbr  of 
Hebrew  at  Saumur,  was  his  private  tutor.  When  17 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Clare-hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  fuccefsfully  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 
philofophy  and  the  mathematics ;  and  when  only  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  of  age  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  His  ingenious  communications  acquired 
him  fo  much  applaufe,  that  he  was  frequently  chofen 
into  its  council.  He  was  in  habits  of  friendfiiip  with  the 
illuftrious  Newton,  at  that  time  prefident,  and  by  his 
influence  was  elefted  one  of  the  vice-prefidents  in  the 
year  1723.  Mr  Folkes  became  a  candidate  for  the 
chair  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  but  the  fupe- 
rior  intereft  of  Sir  HansSloane  rendered  his  application 
ineffeftual.  In  1733  and  the  two  fubfequent  years, 
his  refidence  was  for  the  moll  part  in  Italy,  with  the 
view  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  claflical 
antiquities.  To  afcertain  the  weight  and  value  of  an¬ 
cient  coins,  he  carefully  confulted  the  cabinets  of  the  cu¬ 
rious*,  and  on  his  return  home  he  prefented  to  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  differtation 
on  this  fubjeft.  He  read  before  the  fame  learned  body, 
a  differtation  on  the  meafurement  of  Trajan’s  and  Anto- 
nine’s  pillar,  together  with  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  fruits  of  his  obfervations  he  prefented  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and,  in  particular,  “  Remarks  on  the  ftand- 
ard  meafure  preferred  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome,”  and 
the  model  of  an  ancient  globe  in  the  Farnefian  palace. 
He  vifited  Paris  in  1735b  where  he  was  received  with 


great  refpeft,  and  honoured  with  the  company  of  the 
moft  eminent  literary  charafters  in  that  metropolis.  This 
refpeft  indeed  he  was  entitled  to  by  his  unwearied  appli¬ 
cation  to  many  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  both  ' 
curious  and  ufeful.  His  valuable  work,  entitled  “  A 
table  of  Englifh  filver  coins,  from  the  Norman  Conqueft 
to  the  prefent  time,  with  their  weights,  intrinfic  values, 
and  fome  remarks  upon  the  feveral  pieces,”  was  printed 
in  the  year  1745.  Among  the  many  honours  conferred 
upon  Mr  Folkes,  he  was  created  doftorof  laws  by  both 
univerfities,  and  chofen  prefident  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  continued  to  furnilh  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  with  many  learned  papers,  till  his  career 
was  Hopped  by  a  paralytic  ftroke,  which  terminated  his 
ufeful  life  in  tire  year  1754.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
extenfive  knowledge  and  great  accuracy,  but  the  chief 
benefit  to  fcience  which  refulted  from  his  labours,  was 
his  treatife  on  the  intricate  fubjeft  of  coins,  weights, 
and  meafures.  His  cabinet  and  library  were  large  and 
valuable,  and  expofed  to  public  fale  after  his  death. 
His  private  charafler  was  diftinguilhed  for  politenefs, 
generofitv,  and  friendlhip. 

FOLKES  TONE,  a  town  of  Kent,  between  Dover 
and  Hythe,  72  miles  from  London,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  ancient  place,  from  the  Roman  coins  and 
Britifh  bricks  often  found  in  it.  Still ing fleet  and  Tan¬ 
ner  take  it  for  the  Lapis  Tituli  of  Nennius.  It  was 
burnt  by  Earl  Godwin,  and  by  t lie  French  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  It  had  five  churches  now  reduced  to 
one.  It  is  a  member  of  the  town  and  port  of  Dover  5 
and  has  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair.  It  is 
chiefly  noted  for  the  multitude  of  fifhing  boats  that  be¬ 
long  to  its  harbour,  which  are  employed  in  the  feafon 
in  catching  mackerel  for  London  ;  to  which  they  are 
carried  by  the  mackerel  boats  of  London  and  Barking. 
About  Michaelmas,  the  Folkefione  barks,  with  others  for 
Suffex,  go  away  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  coafts  to 
catch  herrings  for  the  merchants  of  Yarmouth  and 
Leofioff. — Folkefione  gives  the  title  of  Vifcount  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Bouverie,  whofe  grandfather,  Jacob,  was  fo 
created  in  1747.  It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  hills 
in  this  neighbourhood,  that  they  have  vifiblv  funk  and 
grown  lower  within  memory. 

FOLKLAND,  and  Folkmote.  See  Folcland. 

FOLLICULUS,  (from  follis ,  “  a  bag,”)  a  fpecies 
of  feed-veffel  firft  mentioned  by  Linnceus  in  his  Deli- 
neatio  Plant ce,  generally  confiding  of  one  valve,  which 
opens  from  bottom  to  top  on  one  fide,  and  has  no  future 
for  fattening  or  attaching  the  feeds  within  it. 

FOLLICULI  are  likewife  defined  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  to  be  fmall  glandular  veffels  diftended  with  air, 
which  appear  on  the  furface  of  fome  plants  ;  as  at  the 
foot  of  water-milfoil,  and  on  the  leaves  of  aldrovanda. 
In  the  former  the  leaves  in  queftion  are  roundilh,  and 
furniihed  with  an  appearance  like  two  horns  ;  in  the 
latter,  pot-fhaped,  and  femicircular. 

FOLLIS,  or  FoLrs,  anciently  fignified  a  little  bag 
or  purfe  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  ufed  for  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  very  different  fums  were  called  by  that  name: 
thus  the  fcholiaft  on  the  Bafilics  mention-  a  follis  of 
copper  which  was  worth  but  the  24th  part  of  the  mi- 
liarenfis  ;  the  gloflae  nomicae,  quoted  by  Gronovius  and 
others,  one  of  1  25  miliarenfes,  and  another  of  250  de¬ 
narii,  which  wa-  the  ancient  feftertium  ;  and  three  dif. 
ferent  fums  of  eight,  four,  and  two  pounds  of  gold,  were 
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Folds  each  called  follis.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
II  fcholiaft,  the  ounce  of  filver,  which  contained  five  mi* 

F°nS-  liarenfes  of  60  in  the  pound,  was  worth  i2ofolles  of 

copper.  The  gloffographer,  defcribing  a  follis  of  250 
denarii,  fays  it  was  equal  to  312  pounds  6  ounces  of 
copper  ;  and  as  the  denarius  of  that  age  was  the  8th 
part  of  an  ounce,  an  ounce  of  filver  muft  have  been 
worth  120  ounces  of  copper;  and  therefore  the  fcho- 
liaft’s  follis  was  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  equal  to  the 
gloffographer’s  nummus.  But  as  Conflantine’s  copper 
money  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  Roman  ounce,  the  fcho- 
liaft’s  follis  and  the  gloftbgrapher’s  nummus  contained 
four  of  them,  as  the  ancient  nummus  contained  four 
affes. 

FOLLY,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  confifts  in  the 
drawing  of  i'alfe  conclufions  from  jult  principles  ;  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  madnefs,  which  draws 
juil  conclufions  from  falfe  principles. 

But  this  feems  too  confined  a  definition  ;  folly,  in  its 
moft  general  acceptation,  denoting  a  weaknefs  of  intel¬ 
lect  or  apprehenfion,  or  fome  partial  abfurdity  in  fenti- 
ment  or  conduct. 

FOMAHAUT,  in  Afronomy ,  a  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  conflellation  Aquarius. 

FOMENTATION,  in  Medicine ,  is  a  fluid  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  ufually  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Two  flannel  cloths 
are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of  which  is 
wrung  as  dry  as  the  neceffary  fpeed  wiil  admit,  then 
immediately  applied  to  the  part  affefted  :  it  lies  on  un¬ 
til  the  heat  begins  to  go  off,  and  the  other  is  in  readi- 
nefs  to  apply  at  the  inftant  in  which  the  firft  is  remov¬ 
ed  :  thus  thefe  flannels  are  alternately  applied,  fo  as  to 
keep  the  affefled  part  conftantly  fupplied  with  them 
warm.  This  is  continued  15  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
and  repeated  as  occalion  may  require. 

Every  intention  of  relaxing  and  foothing  by  fomen¬ 
tations  may  be  anfwered  as  well  by  warm  water  alone 
as  when  the  whole  tribe  of  emollients  are  boiled  in  it  ; 
but  when  difcutients  or  antifeptics  are  required,  fuch 
ingredients  muft  be  called  in  as  are  adapted  to  that 
end. 

The  degree  of  heat  Ihould  never  exceed  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  pleafant  fenfation  ;  great  heat  produces  effedls 
very  oppofite  to  that  intended  by  the  ufe  of  fomenta- 
tation. 

FONG-yang,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
KlANG  Nan.  It  is  fituated  on  a  mountain,  which  hangs 
over  the  Yellow  river,  and  enclofes  with  its  walls  feve- 
ral  fertile  little  hills.  Its  jurifdiClion  is  very  extenfive  : 
for  it  comprehends  18  cities  ;  five  of  which  are  of  the 
fecond,  and  13  of  the  third  clafs.  As  this  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong-vou,  chief  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  dynafty,  this  prince  formed  a  defign  of  rendering 
it  a  famous  and  magnificent  city,  in  order  to  make  it 
the  feat  of  empire.  After  having  expelled  the  Weftern 
Tartars,  who  had  taken  poffeflion  of  China,  he  transfer¬ 
red  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  city  Fong  yang ; 
that  is  to  fay,  “  The  Place  of  the  Eagle’s  Splendour.” 
His  intention,  as  we  have  faid,  was  to  beautify  and  en¬ 
large  it ;  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  fcarcity 
of  frefli  water,  and  above  all  the  vicinity  of  his  father’s 
tomb,  made  him  change  his  defign.  By  the  unanimous 
advice  of  his  principal  officer?,  this  prince  ellablilhed 
his  court  at  Nan-king,  a  more  beautiful  and  commo- 
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dious  place.  When  he  had  formed  this  refolution,  a  Fong 
flop  was  put  to  the  intended  works  :  the  imperial  pa-  j| 
lace  which  was  to  have  been  enclofed  by  a  triple  wall,  Fontaine, 
the  walls  of  the  city  to  which  a  circumference  of  nine  •" 
leagues  were  afligned,  and  the  canals  that  were  begun, 
all  were  abandoned  ;  and  nothing  vvasfiniftied,  but  three 
monuments  that  fl ill  remain.  The  extent  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  thefe  fufficiently  (how  what  the  beauty  of  this 
city  would  have  been,  had  the  emperor  purfued  his  ori¬ 
ginal  defign.  The  firft  is  the  tomb  of  the  father  of 
Hong-vou,  to  decorate  which  no  expence  was  fpared  ; 
it  is  called  Hoan-lin,  or  the  Royal  Tomb.  The  fecond 
is  a  tower  built  in  the  middle  ot  the  city,  which  is  of 
an  oblong  form,  and  xoo  feet  high.  The  third  is  a 
magnificent  temple  ere6ied  to  the  god  Fo.  At  firft  it 
■was  only  a  pagod,  to  which  Hong-vou  retired  after  ha¬ 
ving  lolt  his  parents,  and  where  he  was  admitted  as  an 
inferior  domeftic  ;  but  having  foon  become  weary  of 
this  kind  of  life,  he  enlifted  with  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
banditti,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Tartars.  As  he 
was  bold  and  enterprifing  the  general  made  choice  of 
him  for  his  fon- in -law  :  foon  after  he  was  dtclared  his 
fucceifor  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops.  The 
new  chief  feeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  party, 
had  the  prefumption  to  carry  his  views  to  the  throne. 

The  Tartars,  informed  of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  lent 
a  numerous  army  into  the  field  ;  but  he  furprifed  and 
attacked  them  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fly  ;  and,  though  they  feveral  times  returned 
to  the  charge,  they  were  ftill  defeated,  and  at  length 
driven  entirely  out  of  China.  As  foon  as  he  mounted 
the  throne,  he  caufed  the  fuperb  temple  rvhich  we  have 
mentioned  to  be  raifed  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Bonzes, 
who  had  received  him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  afligned  them 
a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  300  perfons* 
under  a  chief  of  their  own  fe£l,  whom  he  conftiluted  a 
mandarin,  with  power  of  governing  them,  independent 
of  the  officers  of  the  city.  This  pagod  was  fupported 
as  long  as  the  preceding  dynafty  lafted  ;  but  that  of 
the  Eaftern  Tartars,  which  fucceeded,  fuffered  it  to  fall 
to  ruin. 

FoNG-C/toui,  the  name  of  a  ridiculous  fuperftition 
among  the  Chinefe.  See  China,  N°  105. 

FONT,  among  ecclefiatlical  writers,  a  large  bafon 
in  which  water  is  kept  for  the  baptizing  of  infants  ov 
other  perfons. 

Font,  in  the  art  of  printing,  denotes  a  complete  af- 
fortment  of  letters,  accents,  &c.  ufed  in  printing.  See 
Fount. 

FONTAINE,  John,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  one  of  the  firft- rate  geniufes  of  his  age,  was  born 
at  Chateau-Thierri  in  Champagne,  the  8th  of  July 
1621,  of  a  good  family.  At  the  age  of  19  he  en¬ 
tered  amongft  the  Oratorians,  but  quitted  that  order 
18  months  after.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before  he 
knew  his  own  talents  for  poetry  ;  but  hearing  an  ode 
ot  Malherbe  read,  upon  the  affaffination  ot  Henry  IV. 
he  was  fo  taken  with  admiration  of  it,  that  the  poeti¬ 
cal  fire,  which  had  betore  lain  dormant  within  him, 
feemed  to  be  enkindled  from  that  of  the  other  great 
poet.  He  applied  himfelf  to  read,  to  meditate,  to  re¬ 
peat,  in  fine  to  imitate,  the  works  of  Malherbe.  The 
firft  effays  of  his  pen  he  confined  to  one  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  who  made  him  read  the  beft  Latin  authors,  Ho¬ 
race,  Virgil,  Terence,  Quintilian,  &c,  and  then  the 
5  G  teft 
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Fontaine,  heft  compofitions  in  French  and  Italian.  He  applied 
<— — y— /  himfelf  likewife  to  the  dudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  par¬ 
ticularly  Plato  and  Plutarch.  Some  time  afterwards 
his  parents  made  him  marry  a  daughter  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  a  relation  of  the  great  Racine.  This  young 
lady,  beGdes  her  very  great  beauty,  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  her  wit,  and  Fontaine  never  cam- 
pofed  any  work  without  confulting  her.  But  as  her 
temper  was  none  of  the  bed,  to  avoid  diflenfion,  he  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  her  company  as  often  as  he  well 
could.  The  famous  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  niece  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine,  being  exiled  to  Chateau-Thierri,  took 
particular  notice  of  Fontaine.  Upon  her  recal,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  Paris ;  where  by  the  intereft  of  one  of 
his  relations,  he  got  a  penfion  fettled  upon  him.  He 
met  with  great  friends  and  prote&ors  amongd  the  moll 
diftinguifhed  perfons  of  the  court,  but  Madame  dela  Sa- 
bliere  was  the  mod  particular.  She  took  him  to  live 
at  her  houfe,  and  it  was  then  that  Fontaine,  diveded 
of  domedic  concerns,  led  a  life  conformable  to  his 
difpofition,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
great  men  of  the  age.  It  was  his  cudom,  after  he  was 
fixed  at  Paris,  to  go  every  year,  during  the  month  of 
September,  to  his  native  place  of  Chateau-Thierri,  and 
pay  a  vifit  to  his  wife,  carrying  with  him  Racine,  Def- 
preaux,  Chapellh,  or  fome  other  celebrated  writers. 
When  he  has  fometimes  gone  thither  alone  by  himfelf, 
he  has  come  away  without  remembering  even  to  call 
upon  her  ;  but  feldom  omitted  felling  fome  part  of  his 
lands,  by  which  means  he  fquandered  away  a  confider- 
able  fortune.  After  the  death  of  Madame  de  la  Sa- 
bliere,  he  was  invited  into  England,  particularly  by 
Madame  Mazarine,  and  by  St  Evremond,  who  promi- 
fed  him  all  the  fweets  and  comforts  of  life  ;  but  the, 
difficulty  of  learning  the  Englidi  language,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  prevented  his 
voyage. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1692  he  fell  dangeroudy 
ill  :  and,  as  is  cudomary  upon  thefe  occafions  in  the 
Romifh  church,  he  made  a  general  confedb  n  of  his 
whole  life  to  P.  Poguet,  an  Oratorian  •,  and,  before  he 
received  the  facrament,  he  fent  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  French  Academy,  and  in  their  prefence  declared 
his  fincere  compundlion  for  having  compofed  his  Tales  ; 
a  work  he  could  not  refleft  upon  without  the  greated 
repentance  and  detedation  ;  promifing  that  if  it  dmuld 
pleafe  God  to  redore  his  health,  he  would  employ  his 
talents  only  in  writing  upon  matters  of  morality  or 
piety.  He  furvived  this  illnefs  two  years,  living  in 
the  mod  exemplary  and  edifying  manner,  and  died  the 
13th  of  March  1695,  being  74  years  of  age.  When 
they  dripped  his  body,  they  found  next  his  Ikin  a  hair 
lhirt  ;  which  gave  room  for  the  following  expredion 
of  the  younger  Racine : 

Et  l' Auteur  de  Jaconde  eft  orne  d'un  Cilice. 

Fontaine’s  character  is  remarkable  for  a  fimplicity,  can¬ 
dour,  and  probity,  feldom  to  be  met  with.  He  was  of 
an  obliging  difpofition  ;  cultivating  a  real  friendlhip 
with  his  brother  poets  and  authors  ;  and  what  is  ve  y 
rare,  beloved  and  edeemed  by  them  all.  His  converfa- 
tion  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant,  efpeciallv  when  he 
was  not  amongd  his  intimate  friends.  One  day  being 
invited  to  a  dinner  at  a  farmer  general’s,  he  ate  a  great 
eeal,  but  did  not  fpeak,  Rifing  up  from  table  very 


early,  under  pretext  of  going  to  the  academy,  one  of  Fontaine 
the  company  reprefented  to  him  that  it  was  not  yet  3  (| 

proper  time  :  “  Well  (fays  he),  if  it  is  not,  I  will  day  Fontaines, 
a  little  longer.”  Fie  had  one  fon  by  his  wife  in  the 
year  1660.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Harley,  the  fird  prefident,  recommend¬ 
ing  to  him  his  education  and  fortune.  It  is  faid,  that 
having  been  a  long  time  without  feeing  him,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  him  one  day  vifiting,  without  recollefb- 
ing  him  again,  and  mentioned  to  the  company  that  he 
thought  that  young  man  had  a  good  deal  of  wit  and 
underdanding.  When  they  told  him  it  was  his  own  fon, 
he  anfwered  in  the  mod  tranquil  manner,  Ha  !  truly 
I  am  glad  on’t.”  An  indifference,  or  rather  an  ab- 
fence  of  mind,  induenced  his  whole  conduft,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him  often  infenfible  to  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  Madame  de  Bouillon  going  one  morning  to  Ver- 
failles,  faw  him,  abftrafled  in  thought,  fitting  in  an  ar¬ 
bour  ;  returning  at  night,  (he  found  him  in  the  fame 
place,  and  in  the  fame  attitude,  although  it  was  very 
cold,  and  had  rained  almod  the  whole  day.  He  car¬ 
ried  this  fimplicity  fo  far,  that  he  was  fcarcely  fenfible  of 
the  bad  effects  fome  of  his  writings  might  occafion, 
particularly  his  Tales.  In  a  great  ficknefs,  his  confef- 
for  exhorting  him  to  prayer  and  alms  deeds  :  “  As  for 
alms  deeds  (replied  Fontairte),  I  am  not  able,  having 
nothing  to  give  ;  but  they  are  about  publifhing  a  new 
edition  of  my  Tales,  and  the  bookfeller  owes  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  copies  ^  you  fliall  have  them  to  fell,  and  didribute 
their  amount  amongd  the  poor.”  Another  time  P.  Po¬ 
guet  exhorting  him  to  repent  of  his  faults,  “  If  he  has 
committed  any  (cried  the  nurfe),  I  am  fure  it  is  more 
from  ignorance  than  malice,  for  he  has  as  much  fimplir 
city  as  an  infant.”  One  time  having  compofed  a  tale, 
wherein  he  made  a  profane  application  of  thofe  words 
of  the  Gofpel,  “  Lord,  five  talents  thou  didd  deliver  to 
me,”  he  dedicated  it,  by  a  mod  ingenious  prologue,  to 
the  celebrated  Arnauld,  telling  him,  it  was  to  ftiow  to 
poderity  the  great  edeem  he  had  for  the  learned  do£lor. 

He  was  not  fenfible  of  the  indecency  of  the  dedication, 
and  the  profane  application  of  the  text,  till  Boileau  and 
Racine  reprefented  it  to  him.  He  addreffed  another, 
by  a  dedication  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Paris.  His  Fables  are  an  immortal  work,  exceeding 
every  thing  in  that  kind,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned.  People  of  tade,  the  often- 
er  they  read  them,  will  find  continually  new  beauties 
and  charms,  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.  The  def- 
cendants  of  this  great  poet  are  exempted  in  France  from 
all  taxes  and  impofilions  ;  a  privilege  which  the  inten- 
dants  of  Soiffon  to  this  day  think  it  an  honour  to  con¬ 
firm  to  them. 

FONT AINBLE  AU,  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  in  the  Gatinois,  remarkable  for  its  fine  palace,, 
which  has  been  the  place  where  the  kings  of  France 
ufed  to  lodge  when  they  went  a  hunting.'  It  was  fird 
embell idled  by  Francis  I.  and  every  fuccetfive  king  has 
added  foroething  to  it  ;  fo  that  it  may  now  be  cailed  the 
fined  pleafure  houfe  in  the  world.  It  dands  in  the 
midd  of  a  fored,  confiding  of  26,424  arpents  of  land, 
each  containing  100  fquare  perches,  and  each  perch  18 
feet.  E.  Long  2.  33,  N.  Lat.  40.  22. 

FON  I  AINES,  Peter  Francis,  a  French  critic, 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Rouen  in  1685.  At  1  5, 
he  entered  into  the  lociety  of  the  Jeiuitsj  and  at  30, 

quitted 
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For.taines  quitted  It,  for  the  fake  of  returning  to  the  world.  He 
(I  was  a  prieft,  and  had  a  cure  in  Normandy  :  but  left  it, 
Fontarabia.  an(j  waSj  as  a  rnan  0f  and  letters,  fume  time  with 
v  the  cardinal  d’Auvergne.  Having  excited  fome  at¬ 
tention  at  Paris  by  certain  critical  productions,  the 
Abbe  Bignon  in  1724  committed  to  him  the  Journal 
des  Spavans.  He  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  peaceably  enjoying  the  applaufes  of  the 
public,  when  his  enemies,  whom  by  critical  ftriffures 
in  his  Journal  he  had  made  fuch,  formed  an  accufation 
againft  him  of  a  mod  abominable  crime,  and  procured 
him  to  be  imprifoned.  By  the  credit  of  powerful 
friends,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  in  15  days ;  the  magiftrate 
of  the  police  took  upon  himfelf  the  trouble  of  juftifying 
him  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Bignon  ;  and  this  letter  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  amidft  his  fellow  labourers  in  the  Journal, 
he  was  unanimoufly  re-eftablifhed  in  his  former  credit. 
This  happened  in  1725.  But  with  whatever  repute 
he  might  acquit  himfelf  in  this  Journal,  frequent  dif- 
gufts  made  him  frequently  abandon  it.  He  laboured 
meanwhile  in  fome  new  periodical  works,  from  which 
he  derived  his  greateft  fame.  In  1731,  he  began  one 
under  the  title  of  Nouvelli/le  du  Parnajje ,  ou  RefeBions 
fur  les  Outrages  nouveaux  :  but  only  proceeded  to  two 
volumes  ;  the  work  having  been  fupprefled  by  autho¬ 
rity,  from  the  incellant  complaints  of  authors  ridiculed 
therein.  About  three  years  after,  in  1735,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  new  privilege  for  a  periodical  production,  en¬ 
titled,  Obfervations  fur  les  Ecrits  Modernes  ;  which,  af¬ 
ter  continuing  to  33  volumes,  was  fupprefled  again 
in  1743-  Yet  the  year  following,  1744,  he  publilhed 
another  weekly  paper,  called,  Jugemens  fur  les  Outrages 
nouveaux,  and  proceeded  to  1 1  volumes :  the  two  laft 
being  done  by  other  hands.  In  1745,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  diforder  in  the  bread,  which  ended  in  a  drop- 
fy  that  proved  fatal  in  five  weeks.  “  He  was  (fays 
M.  Freron)  born  a  fentimental  perfon  •,  a  philofopher 
in  conduct  as  well  as  in  principle  ;  exempt  from  ambi¬ 
tion ;  and  of  a  noble  firm  fpirit,  which  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  fue  for  preferments  or  titles.  In  common  con- 
verfation  he  appeared  only  a  common  man  :  but  when 
fubjeCts  of  literature,  or  any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
way,  were  agitated,  he  difcovered  great  force  of  ima¬ 
gination  and  wit.”  Befides  the  periodical  works  men¬ 
tioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of  many  others  :  his 
biographer  gives  us  no  lefs  than  17  articles  ;  many  of 
them  critical,  fome  hiftorical,  and  fome  translations 
from  Englifh  writers,  chiefly  from  Pope,  Swift,  Field¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  Abbe  de  la  Porte,  publilhed,  in  1757, 
L'Efbrit  de  /’  Abbd  des  Fontaines ,  in  4  vols.  nmo  j  pre¬ 
fixed  to  which  is  the  Life  of  Fontaines,  a  catalogue  of 
his  works,  and  another  catalogue  of  writings  againft 
him. 

FONTANELLA,  in  Anatomy ,  imports  the  qua¬ 
drangular  aperture  found  betwixt  the  os  frontis  and 
ofla  fincipitis,  in  children  juft  born  ;  which  is  alfo  call¬ 
ed  fons  pulfatilis,  \ 

FONTARABIA,  a  fea  port  town  of  Spain,  in  Bif- 
cay,  and  in  the  territory  of  Guipufcoa,  feated  on  a 
peninfula  on  the  fea  (hore,  and  on  the  river  BidaflToa. 
It  is  fmall,  but  well  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art  ; 
and  has  a  good  harbour,  though  dry  at  low  water.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  a  hill,  and  furrounded  on  the  land  fide  by  the 


lofty  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  is  a  very  important  Fontarabia, 
place,  being  accounted  the  key  of  Spain  on  that  fide.  Fonterelle. 
W.  Long.  1.  43.  N.  Lat.  43.  23.  * 

FONTENELLE,  Bernard  le  Bovier  de,  was  a 
man  of  letters,  born  at  Rouen  in  1657,  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  genius  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  Voltaire.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Rouen,  where  the  quicknels  of  his 
parts  became  confpicuous  at  a  very  early  period.  He 
was  capable  of  writing  Latin  verfes  when  only  13, 
which  were  deemed  worthy  of  being  publilhed.  He 
ftudied  the  law  at  the  defire  of  his  father  ;  but  as  he 
loft  the  very  firft  caufe  in  which  he  was  employed  as 
an  advocate,  he  became  difgufted  with  his  profeflion,  and 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  literature  and  philofophy. 

He  compofed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  operas  of  Pfyche 
and  Bellerophon,  which  were  printed  under  the  name 
of  his  uncle  Thomas  Corneille.  He  wrote  a  tragedy 
called  Afpar ;  but  as  it  did  not  fucceed,  he  configned 
the  manufcript  to  the  flames,  and  never  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  His  Dialogues  of 
the  dead  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1683,  which  were 
well  received,  as  a  fpecimen  of  elegant  compofition, 
combining  morality  with  the  charms  of  literature.  His 
“  Lettres  du  Chevalier  d’Her,”  publifhed  in  1685 
without  his  name,  difcovered  much  wit  and  ingenuity, 
but  at  the  fame  time  no  fmall  lhare  of  affedtation.  His 
“  Entretiens  fur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes,”  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  his  ableft  performances,  com¬ 
bining  fcience  and  philofophy  with  vivacity  and  hu¬ 
mour,  a  talent  which  may  be  faid  to  belong  almoft  ex- 
clufively  to  the  French.  It  was  perufed  by  all,  and 
tranflated  into  feveral  foreign  languages. 

In  his  “  Hiftory  of  Oracles,”  he  fupported  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  oracles  were  forgeries,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
who  contended  that  they  were  fupernatural  operations  of 
evil  fpirits,  put  to  filence  by  the  appearing  of  Chrift, 
and  of  confequence  he  expofed  himleli  to  clerical  ani- 
madverfion.  His  “  Paftoral  Poems”  appeared  in  the 
year  1688,  with  a  difeourfe  on  the  nature  of  the  eclogue, 
which  were  very  much  admired  for  their  delicacy 
of  fentiment,  as  was  alfo  his  opera  of  “  Thetis  and 
Peleus  }”  but  his  “  iEneas  and  Lavinia”  was  not  fo  fuc- 
cefsful.  In  the  year  1699,  Fontenelle  was  chofen 
fecretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  office  he 
held  during  the  long  period  of  42  years.  He  publifli- 
ed  a  volume  annually  of  the  hiftory  of  that  learned 
body,  filled  with  analyfes  of  memoirs,  and  eulogiums  on 
deceafed  members. 

As  a  poet,  he  did  not  rife  above  elegance  and  in¬ 
genuity  ;  as  a  man  of  fcience,  he  rather  excelled  in 
throwing  light  on  the  inventions  of  others,  than  in  dif- 
covering  any  new  truth  himfelf,  and  as  a  general  writer, 
he  united  folid  fenfe  with  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  a  man  of  wit.  He  ftudied  his  own  happinefs  as  much 
as  moft  men,  but  he  never  facrificed  to  the  promotion 
of  it,  the  duties  of  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue.  He 
had  many  friends,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  life,  fcarcc- 
ly  a  Angle  enemy.  He  was  never  married,  and  for 
a  man  of  letters  he  acquired  confiderable  affluence. 

Although  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  he  reached  the 
great  age  of  90  without  any  complaint  but  dulnefs  of 
hearing.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  January  1 75 7,  being 
almoft  a  hundred  years  of  age.  When  aiked  by  a  certain 
.  .  5  G  2  perfoit 
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Fontenelle  perfon  how  he  could  pafs  fo  eafily  through  the  world,  he 
|)  replied,  “  by  virtue  of  thefe  two  axioms;  All  is  poffi- 
Food.  ble,  and  every  one  is  in  the  right.” 
v  FONTENOY,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Auftrian 

Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Fianders ;  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
between  the  allies  and  the  French  on  the  firft  of  May 
1745.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Marefchal 
Saxe,  and  the  allies  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  On 
account  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  fuperior  generalftrip  of  their  commander,  the 
allies  were  defeated  with  great  (laughter.  The  Britith 
troop-  behaved  with  great  intrepidity,  as  their  enemies 
themlelves  acknowledged.  It  has  been  faid,  that  the 
battle  v.as  loft  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch, 
■who  failed  in  their  attack  on  the  village  of  Fontenoy, 
on  which  the  event  of  the  day  depended.  E.  Long.  2. 20. 
N.  Lat.  50.  35. 

Fontenoy,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  remarkable  for  a  bloody  battle  fought 
there  in  841,  between  the  Germans  and  the  French, 
in  which  were  killed  above  100,000  men;  and  the 
Germans  were  defeated.  E.  Long.  3.  48.  N.  Lat. 
47^28. 

fONTEVRAUD,  or  Frontevaux,  Order  of,  in 
eeelefiaftical  hiftory,  a  religious  order  inftituted  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  ixth  century,  and  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  holy  fee  by  Pope  Pafcal  II.  in 
1 1 06,  confirmed  by  a  bull  in  1 1 13,  and  invefted  by  his 
fucceffors  with  very  extraordinary  privileges.  The  chief 
of  this  order  is  a  female,  who  is  appointed  to  infpeft 
both  the  monks  and  nuns.  The  order  was  divided  into 
four  provinces,  which  were  thofe  of  France,  Aquitaine, 
Auvergne,  and  Bretagne,  in  each  of  which  they  had 
formerly  feveral  priories. 

FONTICULUS,  or  FontaneeLA,  tn  Surgery ,  an 
iffiie,  feton,  or  Imall  ulcer,  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  excite  irritation,  or  to  produce  the 
difcharge  of  matter. 

FONTINALIA,  or  Fontanalia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans  in  honour  of  the 
deities  who  prefided  over  fountains  or  fprings.  Varro 
obferves,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vifit  the  wells  on 
thofe  days,  and  to  caft  crowns  into  fountains.  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  conje&ures  on  Varro,  takes  this  not  to  be 
a  feaft  of  fountains  in  general,  as  Feltus  infinuates, 
but  of  the  fountain  which  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near 
the  Porta  Capena,  called  alfo  Porta  Fontina/is :  be  adds, 
that  it  is  of  this  fountain  Cicero  fpeaks  in  his  fecond 
book  De  Legibus.  The  Fontinalia  were  held  on  the 
33th  of  Oftober. 

FONTINALIS,  Water-moss,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs,  and  to  the  order  of 
mufti.  See  Botany  Index. 

FOOD,,  in  the  moft  extenlive  fignification  of  the 
word  implies  whatever  aliments  are  taken  into  the 
body,  whether  folid  or  fluid;  but  in  common  language, 
It. is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  only  the  folid  part  of  our 
aliment. 

V  e  are  told,  that  in  the  firft  ages  men  lived  upon 
acorns,  berries,  and  fuch  fruits  as  the  earth  fpontane- 
oufly  produces  ;  then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flefh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting  :  But  their  numbers 
decreasing  and  mankind  multiplying,  neceffity  taught 
them  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  fow  corn, 


&c.  By  and  by  they  began  to  affign  to  each  other,  by  Food, 
general  confent,  portions  of  land  to  produce  them  their  — — v— J 
fupply  of  vegetables;  after  this,  reafon  fuggefted  the 
expedient  of  domefticating  certain  animals,  both  to  af- 
filt  them  in  their  labours  and  lupply  them  with  food. 

Hogs  were  the  firft  animals  of  the  domeftic  kind  that 
appeared  upon  their  tables;  they  held  it  to  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  devour  the  beafts  that  affifted  them  in  their  la¬ 
bours. — When  they  began  to  make  a  free  ufe  of  do¬ 
meftic  animals,  they  roafted  them  only  :  boiling  was  a 
refinement  in  cookery  which  for  ages  they  were  ftran- 
gers  to  ;  and  fith  living  in  an  element  men  were  unufed 
to,  were  not  eaten,  till  they  grew  fomewhat  civilized. 

Menelaus  complains,  in  the  Odvflfty,  that  they  had 
been  conftrained  to  feed  upon  them. 

The  moft  remarkable  diftinflion  of  foods,  in  a  me¬ 
dical  view,  is  into  thofe  which  are  already  aflimilated 
into  the  animal  nature,  and  fuch  as  are  not.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  animal  lubftances  in  general  ;  which  i£ 
not  entirely  fimilar,  are  nearly  fo,  to  our  nature.  The 
fecond  comprehends  vegetables,  which  aie  much  more 
difficultly  aflimilated.  But  as  the  nourilhment  of  all 
animals,  even  thofe  which  live  on  other  animals,  can 
be  traced  originally  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  principle  of  all  nourilhment  is  in  vege¬ 
tables. 

Though  there  is  perhaps  no  vegetable  which  does  Culten  6  i 
not  afford  nourilhment  to  fome  fpecies  of  animals  or  the  Mm'. 
other;  yet,  with  regard  to  mankind,  a  very  confider-  Mfd.  ift 
able  diftinflion  is  to  be  made.  Thofe  vegetables  which ec^lt‘ 
are  of  a  mild,  bland,  agreeable  tafte,  are  proper  nou¬ 
rilhment  ;  while  thofe  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous 
nature,  are  improper.  We  ufe,  indeed,  feveral  acrid- 
fubftances  as  food  ;  but  the  mild,  the  bland,  and  agree¬ 
able,  are  in  the  largell  proportion  in  almoft  every  ve¬ 
getable.  Such  as  are  very  acrid,  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  an  aromatic  nature,  are  not  ufed  as  food,  but  as 
fpices  or  condiments,  which  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
medicines  rather  than  any  thing  elfe.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  acrid  and  bitter  vegetables  feem  to  be  admitted 
as  food.  Thus  celeri  and  endive  are  ufed  in  common 
food,  though  both  are  fubftances  of  confiderable  acri¬ 
mony  ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  when  we  ufe 
them,  they  are  previoufly  blanched,  which  almoft  to¬ 
tally  deftroys  their  acrimony.  Or  if  we  employ  other 
acrid  fubftances,  we  generally,  in  a  great  meafure,  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.  In  different 
countries,  the  fame  plants  grow  with  different  degrtes 
of  acrimony.  I  hus  garlic  here  feldom  enters  our 
food  ;  but  in  the  fouthern  countries,  where  the  plants 
grow  more  mild,  they  are  fiequently  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  plant  which  furnilhes  caffada,  being  very 
acrimonious,  and  even  poifonous,  in  its  recent  ftate, 
affords  an  inflance  of  the  neceffity  ot  preparing  acrid 
fubftances  even  in  the  hot  countries:  and  there  are 
other  plants,  fuch  as  arum  root,  which  are  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  acrimonious  in  their  natural  ftate,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  fwallowed  with  fafety  ,  yet,  when  deprived  of 
that  acrimony,  will  afford  good  nourilhment. 

Fhe  moft  remarkable  properties  of  different  vegeta¬ 
ble  fubftances  as  food,  are  taken  notice  of  under  their 
different  names  :  litre  vve  lhall  only, compare  vegetable 
foods  in  general  with  thofe  of  the  animal  kind. 

I.  In  the  Stomach ,  they  differ  remarkably,  in  that 
the  vegetables  always  have  a  tendency  to  acidity,  while 

animal 
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animal  food  of  all  kinds  rather  tends  to  alkalefcency 
and  putrefa£lion.  Some  animal  foods,  indeed,  turn  ma- 
nifeftly  acid  before  they  putrify  ;  and  it  has  been  affert- 
ed,  that  fome  degree  of  acefcency  takes  place  in  every 
kind  of  animal  food  before  digeftion.  This  acefcency 
of  animal  food,  however,  never  comes  to  any  morbid 
degree,  but  the  difeafe  is  always  on  the  fide  of  putref- 
cency.  The  acefcency  of  vegetables  is  more  frequent, 
and  ought  to  be  more  attended  to,  than  the  alkalefcen¬ 
cy  of  animal  food  ;  which  laft,  even  in  weak  flomacbs, 
is  feldom  felt  ;  while  acefcency  greatly  affedts  both  the 
ftomach  and  fyftem. 

With  regard  to  their  difference  of folution  : — Heavi- 
nefs,  as  it  is  called,  is  feldom  felt  from  vegetables,  ex¬ 
cept  from  tough  farinaceous  pafie,  or  the  mod  vifcid 
fubftances ;  while  the  heavinefs  of  animal  food  is  more 
frequently  noticed,  efpecially  when  in  any  great  quan¬ 
tity.  Difficulty  of  folution  does  not  depend  fo  much 
on  firmnefs  of  texture  (as  a  man,  from  fifti  of  all  kinds, 
is  more  oppreffed  than  from  firmer  fubftances),  as  on 
vifcidity;  and  hence  it  is  more  frequent  in  animal  food, 
efpecially  in  the  younger  animals. 

With  regard  to  mixture : — There  is  no  infiance  of 
difficult  mixture  in  vegetables,  except  in  vegetable  oils  ; 
while  animal  foods,  from  both  vifcidity  and  oilinefs, 
efpecially  the  fatter  meats,  are  refractory  in  this  re- 
fpe£l.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  might  be  referred  to  this  head  of  mixture.  For 
vegetable  food  continues  long  in  the  fiomach,  giving 
little  ftimulus  :  Now  the  fyflera  is  affe£ted  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  this  ftimulus,  which  is  incompa¬ 
rably  greater  from  the  animal  vifcid  oily  food,  than 
from  the  vegetable,  firmer,  and  more  aqueous.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  certain  applications  to  the  ftomach, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  the  cold  fit  of  fe¬ 
ver,  independent  of  ftimulus,  merely  by  their  refrige¬ 
ration  :  and  this  oftener  arifes  from  vegetables  ;  as  we 
fee,  in  thofe  hot  countries  where  intermittents  prevail, 
they  are  oftener  induced  from  a  furfeit  of  vegetable 
than  of  animal  food.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  when 
one  is  recovering  of  an  intermittent,  there  is  nothing 
more  apt  to  caufe  a  relapfe  than  cold  food,  efpecially 
if  taken  on  thofe  days  when  the  fit  Ihould  return,  and 
particularly  acefcent,  fermentable  vegetables,  as  falads, 
melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  acido-du/ces,  &c.  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Cullen,  are  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of 
epidemics  •,  therefore,  when  an  intermittent  is  to  be 
avoided,  we  ftiun  vegetable  diet,  and  give  animal  foods, 
although  their  ftimulus  be  greater. 

II.  In  the  Inte/lines.  When  the  putrefcencv  of  animal 
food  has  gone  too  far,  it  produces  an  active  ftimulus, 
caufing  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  &c.  But  thtfe  effects  are 
but  rare  ;  whereas  from  vegetable  food  and  its  acid, 
which,  united  with  the  bile,  proves  a  pretty  ftrong  fti¬ 
mulus,  they  more  frequently  occur  ;  but  luckily  are  of 
lefs  confequence,  if  the  refrigeration  is  not  very  great. 
In  the  autumnal  feafon,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
dvfenterv,  if  it  is  obferved  that  eating  of  fruits  brings 
it  on,  it  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  their  cooling  than 
ftimulating  the  inteftines. 

As  to Jiaol : — Wherever  neither  putrefa&ion  nor  a- 
cidity  has  gone  a  great  length,  animal  food  keeps  the 
belly  more  regular.  Vegetable  food  gives  a  greater 
proportion  of  fucculent  matter;  and,  when  exficcated  by 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  is  more  apt  to  ftagnate,  and 
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produce  flow  belly  and  coftivenefs,  than  animal  ftimu-  Food, 
lating  food  ;  which,  before  it  comes  to  the  great  guts,  — — y— 
where  ftoppage  is  made,  has  obtained  a  putrefactive 
tendency,  and  gives  a  proper  ftimulus:  and  thus 
thofe  who  are  coftive  frem  the  ufe  of  vegetables;  when 
they  have  recourfe  to  animal  food  are  in  this  refpeCt 
better. 

III.  In  the  blood-veffels.  They  both  give  a  blood  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  ot  different  quality.  Animal  food 
gives  it  in  greater  quantity,  being  in  great  part,  as  the 
expreffion  is,  convertible  in  Juccum  et  fanguinem ,  and 
of  eafy  digeftion  ;  whereas  vegetable  is  more  watery, 
and  contains  a  portion  of  unconquerable  faline  matter, 
which  caufes  it  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  fome 
excretion.  Animal  food  affords  a  more  denfe  ftimula¬ 
ting  elaftic  blood  than  vegetable ;  ftretcbing  and  caufing 
a  great  refiftance  in  the  folids,  and  again  exciting  their 
ftronger  aCtion.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  acefcency  of 
vegetable  food  is  carried  into  the  blood-veffels,  and 
there  exerts  its  effeCls  ;  but  the  tendency  of  animal 
fluids  is  fo  ftrong  to  alkalefcency,  that  the  exiftence  of 
an  acid  acrimony  in  the  blood  feems  very  improbable. 
Animal  food  alone  will  foon  produce  an  alkalefcent  a- 
crimony  ;  and  if  a  perfon  who  lives  entirely  on  vege¬ 
tables  were  to  take  no  food  for  a  few  days,  his  acrimo¬ 
ny  would  be  alkalefcent. 

IV.  We  are  next  to  take  notice  of  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  tbefe  different  foods  afford.  Nutriment  is  of 
two  kinds:  the  firft  repairs  the  wafte  of  the  folid  fibres; 
the  other  fupplies  certain  fluids,  the  chief  of  which  is 
oil.  Now,  as  animal  food  is  eafier  converted,  and  alfi) 
retained  longer  in  the  fyftem,  and  as  it  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  oil,  it  will  afford  both  kinds  of 
nutriment  more  copioufly  than  vege'ables. 

V.  Latlly,  As  to  the  different  degrees  of  perfpirabilitij 
of  thefe  foods.  This  is  not  yet  properly  determined. 
Sanclorius  conftantly  fpeaks  of  mutton  as  the  moft 
perfpirable  of  all  food,  and  of  vegetables  as  checking 
perfpiration.  This  is  a  confequence  of  the  different 
ftimulus  thofe  foods  give  to  the  ftomach,  fo  that  per- 
fons  who  live  on  vegetables  have  not  their  perfpiration 
fo  fuddeniy  excited.  In  time  of  digeftion,  perfpira¬ 
tion  is  flopped  from  whatever  food,  much  more  fo  from 
cooling  vegetables.  Another  reafon  why  vegetables 
are  lefs  perfpirable  is,  becaufe  their  aqueo-faline  juices 
determine  them  to  go  off  by  urine,  while  the  more  per- 
fefllv  mixed  animal  food  is  more  equally  diffufed  over 
the  fyftem,  and  fo  goes  off  by  perfpiration.  Hence 
Sanflorius’s  accounts  may  be  underflood  ;  for  vegetable 
aliment  is  not  longer  retained  in  the  body,  but  moltly 
takes  the  courfe  of  the  kidneys.  Both  are  equally  per¬ 
fpirable  in  this  refpeil,  viz.  that  a  perfon  living  on  ei¬ 
ther  returns  once  a  day  to  his  ufual  weight ;  and  if  we 
confider  the  little  nourifliment  of  vegetables,  and  the 
great  tendency  of  animal  food  to  corpulency,  we  muft 
allow  that  vegetable  is  more  quickly  perfpired  than  a- 
nimal  food. 

As  to  the  queftionj  Whether  man  was  originally  de- 
figned  for  animal  or  vegetable  food,  lee  the  article 
Carnivorous. 

With  regard  to  the  effefls  of  thefe  foods  on  men,  it 
mud  be  obferved,  that  there  are  no  perfans  who  live 
entirely  on  vegetables.  The  Pythagoreans  themfelves 
ate  milk  ;  and  thole  who  do  lo  moltly,  as  llielt  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  are  weakly,  CckJy,  and  meagre,  labour- 
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ing  under  a  conftant  diarrhoea  and  feveral  other  dif- 
eafss.  None  of  the  hardy,  robud,  live  on  thefe  ;  but 
chiefly  fuch  as  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of  their 
mental  faculties,  as  (in  the  Ead  Indies)  factors  and 
brokers  ;  and  this  method  of  life  is  now  confined  to 
the  hot  climates,  where  vegetable  diet,  without  incon¬ 
venience,  may  be  carried  to  great  excels.  Though  it 
be  granted,  therefore,  that  man  is  intended  to  live  on 
thefe  different  foods  promifcuoufly,  yet  the  vegetable 
fhould  be  in  very  great  proportion.  Thus  the  Lap¬ 
landers  are  faid  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food  :  but 
this  is  contradicted  by  the  bed,  accounts ;  for  Linnaeus 
fays,  that  befides  milk,  which  they  take  four,  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  bad  effedts  of  animal  food,  they  ufe  alfo  cala- 
menvanthes,  and  many  other  plants,  copioufly.  So 
there  is  no  inftance  of  any  nation  living  entirely  either 
on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  though  there  are  indeed 
fome  who  live  particularly  on  one  or  other  in  the  great- 
eft  proportion.  •  In  the  cold  countries,  e.  g.  the  inha¬ 
bitants  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  on  account  of  the 
rigour  of  the  feafon,  their  fmaller  perfpiration,  and  little 
tendency  to  putrefaction. 

Of  more  importance,  however,  is  the  following  than 
the  former  queftion,  viz.  In  what  proportion  animal  and 
vegetable  food  ought  to  be  mixed  ? 

1.  Animal  food  certainly  gives  mod  drength  to  the 
fydem.  It  is  a  known  aphorifm  of  SanCtorius,  that 
pondus  addit  robur  ;  which  may  be  explained  from  the 
impletion  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  giving  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  tenfion  for  the  performance  of  drong  ofcilla- 
tions.  Now  animal  food  not  only  goes  a  greater  way 
in  fupplying  fluid,  but  alfo  gives  the  fldid  more 
denfe  and  elaflic.  The  art  of  giving  the  utmod 
drength  to  the  fydem  is  bed  underdood  by  thofe  who 
breed  fighting  cocks.  Thefe  people  raife  the  cocks  to 
a  certain  weight,  which  mud  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  fydem,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  nicely  proportioned,  as  that,  on  lofing  a  few 
ounces  of  it,  their  drength  is  very  confiderably  im¬ 
paired.  Dr  Robinfon  of  Dublin  has  obferved,  that 
the  force  and  weight  of  the  fydem  ought  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  largenefs  of  the  heart,  and  its  proportion 
to  the  fydem  :  for  a  large  heart  will  give  large  blood- 
veffels,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  vifcera  are  lefs,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  liver  ;  which  lad  being  increafed  in  fize, 
a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  determined  into  the  cel¬ 
lular  texture,  and  lefs  into  the  fanguineous  fydem. 
Hence  we  fee  how  animal  food  gives  drength,  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  fanguiferous  veffels.  What  pains  we  now  be¬ 
llow  on  cocks,  the  ancients  did  on  the  athletae,  by 
proper  nouridiment  bringing  them  to  a  great  degree  of 
drength  and  agility.  It  is  faid  that  men  were  at  fird 
fed  on  figs,  a  proof  of  which  we  have  from  their  nutri¬ 
tious  quality  :  however,  in  this  refpect  they  were  foon 
found  to  fall  ffiort  of  animal  food  ;  and  thus  we  fee, 
that  men,  in  fome  meafure,  will  work  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  their  food.  The  Engliffi  labour  more 
than  the  Scots  •,  and  wherever  men  are  expofed  to  hard 
labour,  their  food  Ihould  be  animal. — Animal  food, 
although  it  gives  drength,  yet  loads  the  body  ;  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates  long  ago  obferved,  that  the  athletic  habit, 
by  a  fmall  increafe,  was  expofed  to  the  greated  ha¬ 
zards.  Hence  it  is  only  proper  for  bodily  labours, 
and  entirely  improper  for  mental  exercifes  ;  for  who¬ 
ever  would  keep  his  mind  acute  and  penetrating, 
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will  exceed  rather  on  the  fide  of  vegetable  food.  Even 
the  body  is  oppreffed  with  animal  food  5  a  full  meal  al¬ 
ways  produces  dullnefs,  lazinefs,  and  yawning  ;  and 
hence  the  feeding  of  gameders,  whofe  mind  mud  be 
ready  to  take  advantage,  is  always  performed  by 
avoiding  a  large  quantity  of  animal  fuod.  Farther, 
With  regard  to  the  drength  of  the  body,  animal  food, 
in  the  fird  dage  of  life,  is  hardly  neteffary  to  give 
drength  :  in  manhood,  when  we  are  expofed  to  a&ive 
fcenes,  it  is  more  allowable;  and  even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  fome  proportion  of  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the 
body  in  vigour.  There  are  fome  difeafes  which  come 
on  in  the  decay  of  life,  at  lead  are  aggravated  by  it  ; 
among  thefe  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  gout.  This, 
when  it  is  in  the  fydem,  and  does  not  appear  with  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  extremities,  has  pernicious  effeds 
there,  attacking  the  lungs,  domach,  head,  &c.  Now, 
to  determine  this  to  the  extremities,  a  large  proportion 
of  animal  food  is  neceffary,  efpecially  as  the  perfon  is 
commonly  incapable  of  much  exercife. 

Animal  food,  although  it  gives  drength,  is  yet  of 
many  hazards  to  the  fydem,  as  it  produces  plethora  and 
all  its  confequences.  As  a  dimulus  to  the  domach  and 
to  the  whole  fydem,  it  excites  fever,  urges  the  circula¬ 
tion,  and  promotes  the  perfpiration.  The  fydem, 
however,  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  dimuli,  is  foon  worn 
out  ;  and  a  man  who  has  early  ufed  the  athletic  diet,  is 
either  early  carried  off  by  inflammatory  difeafes,  or,  if 
he  takes  exercife  fufficient  to  render  that  die t  falutary, 
fuch  an  accumulation  is  made  of  putrefcent  fluids,  as 
in  his  after  life  lays  a  foundation  for  the  mod  inve¬ 
terate  chronic  didempers.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  quef- 
tioned,  w  hether  we  Ihould  defire  this  high  degree  of  bo¬ 
dily  drength,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers 
attending  it.  Thofe  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental 
refearches,  and  not  expofed  to  too  much  bodily  labour, 
fliould  always  avoid  an  excefs  of  animal  food.  There 
is  a  difeafe  which  feems  to  require  animal  food,  viz. 
the  hyfleric  or  hypochondriac  ;  and  w  hich  appears  to  be 
very  much  a-kin  to  the  gout,  affe&ing  the  alimentary 
canal.  All  people  affedted  with  this  difeafe  are  much 
difpofed  to  acefcency  :  which  fometimes  goes  fo  far, 
that  no  other  vegetable  but  bread  can  be  taken  in, 
without  occafioning  the  word  confequences.  Here  then 
we  are  obliged  toprefcribe  an  animal  diet,  even  to  thofe 
of  very  weak  organs ;  for  it  generally  obviates  the 
fymptoms.  However,  feveral  indances  of  fcurvy  in  ex¬ 
cefs  have  been  produced  by  a  long-continued  ufe  of  this 
diet,  which  it  is  always  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  pre- 
fcribe  ;  and  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prefcribe, 
it  (hould  be  joined  with  as  much  of  the  vegetable  as 
poflible,  and  when  a  cure  is  performed  we  (hould  gra¬ 
dually  recur  to  that  again. 

2.  Next,  let  us  confider  the  vegetable  diet.  The  chief 
inconveniency  of  this  is  difficulty  of  affimilation ;  which, 
however,  in  the  vigorous  and  exercifed,  will  not  be  li¬ 
able  to  occur.  In  warm  climates,  the  affimilation  of  ve¬ 
getable  aliment  is  more  eafy,  fo  that  there  it  may  be 
more  ufed,  and  when  joined  to  exercife  gives  a  pretty 
tolerable  degree  of  drenglh  and  vigour  ;  and  though 
the  general  rule  be  in  favour  of  animal  diet,  for  giving 
drength,  yet  there  are  many  indances  of  its  being  re¬ 
markably  produced  from  vegetable.  Vegetable  diet 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  whets  the  appetite,  and 
that  we  can  hardly  buffer  from  a  full  meal  of  it.  Befides 
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Food.  diforders  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  primes  vice, 

--V-"  -1  and  its  falling  fhort  to  give  llrength,  there  Item  to  be 
no  bad  confequences  it  ;can  produce  i.i  the  !  “flood  vef- 
fels  5  for  there  is  no  inftance  where  its  peculiar  acri¬ 
mony  was  ever  carried  there,  and  it  is  certainly  lefs 
puctefiable  than  animal  food  ;  nor,  without  the  utmoft 
indolence,  and  a  fharp  appetite,  does  it  give  plethora, 
or  any  of  its  confequences  ;  fo  that  vve  cannot  here  but 
conclude,  that  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is 
ufeful  for  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  error  in  this  country  more  dangerous, 
or  more  common,  than  the  neglect  of  bread  :  for  it  is 
the  fafeft  of  vegetable  aliments,  and  the  belt  corrector 
of  animal  food  ;  and,  by  a  large  proportion  of  this 
alone,  its  bad  confequences,  when  ufed  in  a  hypochon¬ 
driac  ftate,  have  been  obviated.  The  French  appar¬ 
ently  have  as  much  animal  food  on  their  tables  as  the 
Britifh  ;  and  yet,  by  a  greater  ufe  of  bread  and  the 
dried  acid  fruits,  its  bad  effefls  are  prevented  ;  and 
therefore  bread  fhould  be  particularly  ufed  by  the 
Englifh,  as  they  are  fo  voracious  of  animal  food.  Ve¬ 
getable  food  is  not  only  neceflary  to  fecure  health,  but 
long  life  :  and,  as  we  have  faid,  in  infancy  and  youth 
%ve  fhould  be  confined  to  it  moftly  :  in  manhood,  and 
decay  of  life,  ufe  animal  food  $  and,  near  the  end,  ve¬ 
getable  again. 

There  is  another  queftion  much  agitated,  viz.  What 
are  the  effeBs  of  variety  in  food  ?  Is  it  neceffary  and  al¬ 
lowable,  or  univerfally  hurtful  ?  Variety  of  a  certain 
kind  feems  neceflary  ;  as  vegetable  and  animal  foods 
have  their  mutual  advantages,  tending  to  correct  each 
other.  Another  variety,1  which  is  very  proper,  is  that 
of  liquid  and  folid  food,  which  fhould  be  fo  managed 
as  to  temper  each  other  ;  and  liquid  food,  efpecially  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pal's  off  before  it  is 
properly  affimilate  I,  while  folid  food  makes  a  long  flay. 
But  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  queftion, 
whether  variety  of  ihe  fame  kind  is  neceflary  or  pro¬ 
per,  as  in  animal  foods,  beef,  fifh,  fowl,  &c.  It  doth 
not  appear  lhat'there  is  any  inconvenience  arifing  from 
this  mixture,  or  difficulty  of  adimilation,  provided  a 
moderate  quantity  be  taken.  When  any  inconvenience 
does  arife,  it  probably  proceed'-  from  this,  that  one  of 
the  particular  fubftances  in  the  mixture,  when  taken  by 
itfelf  would  produce  the  fame  effeB r;  and  indeed  it 
would  appear  that  this  efFeft  is  not  heightened  by  the 
mixture,  but  properly  obviated  by  it.  There  are  few 
exceptions  to  this,  if  any,  e.  g.  taking  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  acefeent  fubftances  with  milk.  The  coldnefs 
&c.  acidity,  flatulency,  &c.  may  appear:  and  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  the  coagulum,  from  the  acefcency  of  the 
vegetables,  being  fomewhat  ftronger  induced,  may  give 
occafion  to  too  long  retention  in  the  ftomach,  and  to 
acidity  in  too  great  degree.  Again,  the  mixture  of  fifh 
and  milk  often  occaftons  inconveniences.  The  theory 
of  this  is  difficult,  though,  from  univerfal  confent,  it 
mull  certainly  be  juft.  Can  we  fuppofe  that  fifh  gives 
occafion  to  fucli  a  co-gulum  as  runnet  ?  If  it  does  fo, 
it  may  produce  bad  eflfefL.  Br  Tides,  fifties  approach 
fomewhat  to  vegetables,  in  giving  little  tiimulus  $  and 
are  accufed  of  the  fame  bad  effects  as  thefe,  viz.  bring¬ 
ing  on  the  cold  fit  of  fever. 

Thus  much  may  be  faid  for  variety.  But  it  alfo 
has  its  difadvantages,  provoking  to  gluttony  ;  tin's, 
and  the  art  of  cookery,  making  men  take  in  more  than 


they  properly  can  digeft  :  and  hence,  perhaps  very  Food, 
juftly,  phyficians  have  univerfally  almoft  preferred  fim-  '  1  1  v~ 
plicity  of  diet  ;  for,  in  fpite  of  rules,  man’s  eating  will 
only  be  meafured  by  his  appetite,  and  fatiety  is  fooner 
produced  by  one  than  by  many  fubftances.  But  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument  againft  variety,  that 
it  is  one  for  it,  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  a  full  meal 
of  animal  food,  and  its  bad  effedts,  is  by  prefenting  a 
quantity  of  vegetables.  Another  mean  of  preventing 
the  bad  effedts  of  animal  food,  is  to  take  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  ot  liquid  ;  and  hence  the  bad  effedts  of  animal 
food  are  lefs  felt  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  their  drink¬ 
ing  much  with  it,  and  ufing  broths,  which  are  at  once 
excellent  corredfors  of  animal  food  and  preventives  of 
giuttony. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  animal 
FOODS,  properly  fo  called,  the  firft  regards  their  iolubi- 
lity,  depending  on  a  lax  or  firm  texture  of  their  different 
kinds. 

I.  Solubility  of  animal  food  feems  to  deferve  lefs 
attention  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  for  there  are 
many  inftances  of  perfons  of  a  weak  ftomach,  incapable 
of  breaking  down  the  texture  of  vegetables,  or  even  of 
diffolving  a  light  pudding,  to  whom  hung  beef,  or  a 
piece  of  ham,  was  very  grateful  and  eafily  digefted. 

None  of  the  theories  given  for  the  folulion  of  animal 
food  in  the  human  ftomach  feem  to  have  explained 
the  procefs  fufficiently.  Long  ago  has  been  difearded 
the  fuppofition  of  an  adtive  corrofive  menftruum  there  ; 
and  alfo  the  dodlrine  of  trituration,  for  which,  indeed 
there  feems  no  mechanifm  in  the  human  body  ;  and, 
till  lately,  phyficians  commonly  agreed  with  Boerhaave 
in  fuppofing  nothing  more  to  be  neceffary  than  a  wa¬ 
tery  menftruum,  moderate  heat,  and  frequent  agita¬ 
tion.  This  will  account  for  folution  in  fome  cafes,  but 
not  entirely.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  it  out  of  the  body 
with  the  fame  circumftances,  and  in  ten  times  the  time 
in  which  the  food  is  diffolved  in  the  ftomach  we  ftiall 
not  be  able  to  bring  about  the  fame  changes.  'l  ake 
the  coagulated  white  of  an  egg,  which  almoft  every 
body  can  eafily  digeft,  and  yet  no  artifice  fhall  be  able 
to  diffolve  it.  Hence,  then,  we  are  led  to  feek  another 
caufe  for  folution,  viz.  fermentation  ;  a  notion,  indeed, 
formerly  embraced,  but  on  the  introdudlion  of  me¬ 
chanical  philofophy,  induftrioufly  baniihed,  with  every 
other  fuppofition  ot  that  procefs  taking  place  at  all  in 
the  animal  economy. 

Many  of  the  ancients  imagined  this  fermentation  to 
be  putrefadlive.  But  this  we  deny,  as  an  acid  is  pro- 
duced  ;  though  hence  the  fermentation  might  be  rec¬ 
koned  the  vinous,  which,  however,  feem  always  to  be 
morbid.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  fermentation  purely 
acetous,  but  modified  by  putrefcence  j  for  Pringle  has 
obferved,  that  animal  matters  raife  and  even  expede  the 
acetous  procefs.  The  fermentation,  then,  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  between  tlimacetons  and  pu- 
trefadtive,'  mutually  modifying  each  other  ;  though, 
indeed,  in  'he  inteftines,  fomewhat  of  the  putrefadlive 
feems  to  take  place,  as  may  be  oblerved  from  the  ftate 
of  the  feces  broke  down,  and  from  the  little  difpolition 
of  fuel)  fubftances  to  be  <0,  which  aie  not  liable  to  the 
putrefadlive  procefs,  as  ihe  firmer  parts  of  vegetables, 

&c.  Upon  this  view  folution  feems  to  beex’innrly 
eafy,  and  tbofe  fubftances  to  be  moll  eafily  broke  Uuwii 
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ood.  which  are  moft  fubjeft  to  putrefa&ion.  See  Anato- 
■v  1  my,  and  GASTBIC  Juice. 

But  folution  all'o  depends  on  other  circumftances,  and 
hence  requires  a  more  particular  regard. 

1.  There  is  a  difference  of  folubility  with  refpeft  to 
the  manducation  xff  animal  food,  for  which  bread  is  ex¬ 
tremely  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  the  more  llippery 
parts  in  the  mouth  till  they  be  properly  comminuted. 
From  want  of  proper  manducation  perfons  are  fubjedt 
to  eradiations ;  and  this  more  frequently  from  the 
firm  vegetable  foods,  as  apples,  almonds,  &c.  than  from 
the  animal,  though,  indeed,  even  from  animal  food, 
very  tendinous,  or  ftvallowed  in  unbroken  maffes,  fuch 
fometimes  occur.  Manducation  is  fo  much  connected 
with  folution,  that  fome,  from  imperfedfly  performing 
that,  are  obliged  to  belch  up  their  food,  remanducate 
it,  and  fwallow  it  again  before  the  ftomach  can  dif- 
folve  it,  or  proper  nourilhment  be  extrafled.  Another 
proof  of  our  regard  to  folubility,  is  our  rejedling  the 
firmer  parts  of  animal  food,  as  bull  beef,  and  generally 
carnivorous  animals. 

2.  Its  effedls  with  regard  to  folubility  feem  alfo  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  choice  between  fat  and  lean , 
young  and  old  meats.  In  the  lean  although  perhaps 
a  fingle  fibre  might  be  fufficiently  tender,  yet  thefe, 
when  colledfed  in  fafciculi ,  are  very  firm  and  compadf, 
and  of  difficult  folution  5  whereas  in  the  fat  there  is  a 
greater  number  of  veffels,  a  greater  quantity  of  juice, 
more  interpofition  of  cellular  fubftance,  and  confe- 
quently  more  folubility.  Again,  in  young  animals, 
there  is  probably  the  fame  number  of  fibres  as  in  the 
older,  but  thefe  more  connedled  :  whereas,  in  the  old¬ 
er,  the  growth  depending  on  the  feparation  of  thefe, 
and  the  increafe  of  veffels  and  cellular  fubftance,  the 
texture  is  lefs  firm  and  more  foluble  ;  which  qualities, 
with  regard  to  the  ftomach,  are  at  that  time  too  increaf- 
ed,  by  the  increafed  alkalefcency  of  the  animal.  To 
this  alfo  may  be  referred  our  choice  of  caftrated  ani¬ 
mals,  viz.  on  account  of  their  difpofition  to  fatten  af¬ 
ter  the  operation. 

3.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  folubility,  that  we  make 
a  choice  between  meats  recently  killed,  and  thofe 
which  have  been  kept  for  fome  time.  As  foon  as 
meat  is  killed,  the  putrefactive  procefs  begins;  which 
commonly  we  allow  to  proceed  for  a  little,  as  that 
procefs  is  the  moft  effedlual  breaker  down  of  animal 
matters,  and  a  great  affiftance  to  folution.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  meat  ought  to  be  kept,  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  meat’s  tendency  to  undergo  the  pu¬ 
trid  fermentation,  and  the  degree  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  favour  it  :  Thu3,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  meat  cannot  be  kept  above  four  or  five  hours, 
it  is  ufed  much  more  recent  than  in  thefe  northern  cli¬ 
mates. 

4*  foiled  or  roofed  meats  create  a  difference  of  fo¬ 
lution.  By  boiling  we  extract  the  juices  interpofed 
between  the  fibres,  approximate  them  more  to  each 
other,  and  render  them  of  more  difficult  folubility  ; 
which  is  increafed  too  by  the  extraftion  of  the  juices 
which  are  much  more  alkalefcent  than  the  fibres  :  but 
when  we  want  to  avoid  the  ftimulus  of  alkalefcent 
mod,  and  the  quick  folution,  as  in  fome  cafes  of  dif- 
eafe,  the'roafted  is  not  to  be  chofen.  Gf  roafted  meats 
it  may  be  sfked,  which  are  more  proper,  thofe  which 
are  moft  or  leaft  roafted  ?  That  which  is  leall  done  is 


certainly  the  moft  foluble  :  even  raw  meats  are  more  Food, 
foluble  than  dreffed,  as  Dr  Cullen  was  informed  by  a  — — v~“ 
perfon  who  from  neceffity  was  obliged,  for  fome  time, 
to  eat  fuch.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  meats  little 
done  are  very  foluble,  they  are  very  alkalefcent ;  fi> 
that,  wherever  we  want  to  avoid  alkalefcency  in  the 
primes  vice,  the  moft  roafted  meats  Ihould  be  chofen. 

Thofe  who  throw  away  the  broths  of  boiled  meat  do 
very  improperly  ;  for,  befides  their  fupplying  a  fluid, 
from  their  greater  alkalefcency  they  increafe  the  folu¬ 
bility  of  the  meat.  Here  we  ffiall  obferve,  that  pure 
blood  has  been  thought  infoluble.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
very  nutritious ;  and  though  out  of  the  body,  like  the 
white  of  eggs,  it  feems  very  infoluble,  yet,  like  that 
too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly  eafily  digefted.  Mo- 
fes  very  properly  forbade  it  the  Ifraelites,  as  in  warm 
countries  it  is  highly  alkalefcent  ;  and  even  here, 
when  it  was  ufed  in  great  quantity,  the  feurvy  was 
more  frequent :  but  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it,  in  thefe 
climates,  no  fuch  objedlion  takes  place. 

5.  Solubility  is  varied  from  another  fource,  viz.  vif- 
cidity  of  the  juice  of  aliment.  Young  animals,  then, 
appear  more  foluble  than  old,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  compaction  and  firmnefs  of  texture  in  the  latter, 
but  alfo  their  greater  vifeidity  of  juice.  And  nothing 
is  more  common,  than  to  be  longer  oppreffed  from  a 
full  meal  of  veal,  than  from  the  fame  quantity  of  beef, 

&c.  Upon  account,  too,  of  their  greater  vifeidity  of 
juice,  are  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals  longer  retained  than  the  purely  mufcular,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  firmnefs  of  texture.  Even  fifties, 
whofe  mufcular  parts  are  exceedingly  tender,  are,  on 
account  of  their  gluey  vilcofity,  longer  of  folution  in 
the  ftomach.  And  eggs,  too,  which  are  exceedingly 
nourrlhing,  have  the  fame  effeCl,  and  cannot  be  taken 
in  great  quantity  :  For  the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  fen- 
fible  to  gelatinous  fubftances  ;  and  by  this  means  has 
nature  perhaps  taught  us,  as  it  were  by  a  fort  of  in- 
flinft,  to  limit  ourfelves  in  the  quantity  of  fuch  nutri¬ 
tive  fubftances, 

6.  With  regard  to  folution,  we  muft  take  in  the  oils 
of  animal  food  ;  which,  when  tolerably  pure,  are  the 
leaft  putrefeent  part  of  it,  and,  by  diminifhing  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  fibres,  render  them  more  foluble.  On 
this  laft  account  is  the  lean  of  fat  meat  more  eafily  dif- 
folved  than  other  lean.  But  when  the  meat  is  expo- 
fed  to  much  heat,  this  oil  is  feparated,  leaving  the  fo- 
lid  parts  lefs  eafily  foluble,  and  becoming  itfelf  empy- 
reumatic,  rancefcent,  and  of  difficult  mixture  in  the  fto¬ 
mach.  Fried  meats,  from  the  reafons  now  given,  and 
baked  meats,  for  the  fame,  as  well  as  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  pafte,  are  preparations  which  diminifh  the  lolu- 
bility  of  the  food.  From  what  has  been  laid,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  food  by  fattening  it,  and  keeping  it  for 
fome  time  after  being  killed,  although  it  may  adminifter 
to  gluttony,  will  yet,  it  muft  be  confeffcd,  increafe  the 
folution  of  the  food. 

II.  1  he  fecond  difference  of  animal  food  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  AlkalescencY. 

Of  this  we  have  taken  a  little  notice  already  under 
the  head  of  Solubility. 

1.  From  their  too  great  alkalefcency  we  commonly 
avoid  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  ferce ;  and 
choofe  rather  the  granivorous.  Some  birds,  indeed, 
which  live  on  infers,  are  admitted  into  our  food  ;  but 
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Food.  n°  man,  without  naufea,  can  live  upon  thefe  alone  for 
— 1  any  length  of  time.  Fifties,  too,  are  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  living  almoft  univerfally  on  each  other.  But 
in  thefe  the  alkalefeency  does  not  proceed  fo  far;  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  vifcidity  of  their  juice,  their  want  of  heat, 
or  fome  peculiarity  in  their  economy,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine. 

2.  Alkalefeency  is  determined  by  difference  of  age. 
The  older  animals  are  always  more  alkalefcent  than  the 
young,  from  their  continual  progrefs  to  putrefaftion. 
Homberg  always  found  in  his  endeavours  to  extraCt  an 
acid  from  human  blood,  that  more  was  obtained  from 
the  young  than  from  the  old  animals. 

3.  A  third  circumftance  which  varies  the  alkalefcen- 
cy  of  the  food,  is  the  wildnefs  or  tamenefs  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  this  again  feems  to  depend  on  its  exercife. 
Dr  Cullen  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  cats  for 
food  ;  but  he  always  ufed  to  feed  them  on  vegetable 
food,  and  kept  them  from  exercife  ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  did  the  Romans  rear  up  their  rats,  when  in¬ 
tended  for  food.  In  the  fame  way  the  flefh  of  the 
partridge  and  the  hen  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  ; 
only,  from  its  being  more  on  the  wing,  the  one  is  more 
alkalefcent  than  the  other.  Again,  tame  animals  are 
commonly  uftd  without  their  blood  ;  whereas  the  wild 
are  commonly  killed  in  their  blood,  and  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  their  greater  exercife,  are  more  alka¬ 
lefcent. 

4.  The  alkalefeency  of  food  may  be  determined  from 
the  quantity  of  volatile  fait  it  affords.  The  older  the 
meat  is,  it  is  found  to  give  the  greater  proportion  of 
volatile  fait. 

5.  The  alkalefeency  of  aliment  may  alfo,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  determined  from  its  colour,  the  younger 
animals  being  whiter  and  lefs  alkalefcent.  We  alfo 
take  a  mark  from  the  colour  of  the  gravy  poured  out, 
according  to  the  rednefs  of  the  juices  (judging  of  the 
animal’s  alkalefeency. 

6.  The  relifh  of  food  is  found  to  depend  much  on  its 
alkalefeency,  as  does  alfo  the  ffimulus  it  gives  and  the 
fever  it  produces  in  the  fyftem.  Thefe  effi&s  are  alfo 
complicated  with  the  vifcidity  of  the  food,  by  which 
means  it  is  longer  detained  in  the  ftomach,  and  the  want 
of  alkalefeency  fupplied. 

Having  mentioned  animal  food  as  differing  in  folu- 
bility  and  alkalefeency,  which  often  go  together  in  the 
fame  fubjefl,  we  come  to  the  third  difference,  viz. 

III.  Quantity"  of  Nutriment.  Which  is  either  ab- 
folute  or  relative:  abfolute  with  refpeCt  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  it  really  contains,  fufficient  powers  being  given  to 
extraCt  it ;  relative,  with  refpeCt  to  the  affimilatory 
powers  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  The  abfolute  nutriment 
is  of  fome  confequence  :  but  the  relative,  in  the  robuft 
and  healthy,  and  except  in  cafes  of  extraordinary 
weaknefs,  may,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  In  another  cafe  is  the  quantity  of  nourifh- 
ment  relative,  viz.  with  regard  to  its  perfpirability ; 
for  if  the  food  is  foon  carried  off  by  the  excretions,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  contained  a  lefs  proportion  of 
nourifhmenl.  For,  giving  more  fluid,  that  which  is 
longer  retained  affords  mod  ;  and,  for  the  repair  of  the 
folids,  that  retention  alfo  is  of  advantage.  Now,  gela¬ 
tinous  fubffances  are  long  retained  ;  and  befides,  are 
themfelves  animal  fubffances  diffolved  ;  fo  that,  both 
abfolutely  and  relatively,  fuch  fubffances  are  nutri- 
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tious.  Of  this  kind  are  eggs,  (hell  fifb,  & c.  In  Food, 
adults,  though  it  is  difputed  whether  their  folids  need  — y— ■ 

any  repair,  yet  at  any  rate,  at  this  period,  fluid  is 
more  required  ;  for  this  purpofe  the  alkalefcent  foods 
are  moft  proper,  being  molt  eafily  diffolved.  They  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  perfpirable  ;  on  one  hand 
that  alkalefeency  leading  to  difeafe,  while  on  the  other 
their  perfpirability  obviates  it.  Adults,  therefore,  as 
writers  juftly  obferve,  are  better  nourifhed  on  the  al¬ 
kalefcent  ;  the  young  and  growing,  on  gelatinous 
foods.  All  this  leads  to  a  comparifon  of  young  and 
old  meats  ;  the  firft  being  more  gelatinous,  and  the  laft 
more  alkalefcent.  This  however,  by  experience,  is 
not  yet  properly  afeertained.  Mr  Geoffroy  is  the  only' 
perfon  who  has  been  taken  up  with  the  analyfis  of 
foods.  See  Memoires  de  /’ Ncademie,V&n.  173  I  &  1732. 

His  attempt  was  certainly  laudable,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpeCts  ufefully  performed  ;  but,  in  general,  his  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  fufficiently  repeated,  nor  are  indeed 
fufficiently  accurate.  He  has  not  been  on  his  guard 
againft  the  various  circumftances  which  affeCl  meats  ; 
the  cow-kind  liking  a  moift  fucculent  herbage,  which 
is  not  to  be  got  in  warm  climates;  while  the  fheep  are 
fond  of  dry  food,  and  thrive  beft  there.  Again,  fome 
of  his  experiments  feem  contradictory.  He  fays,  that 
veal  gives  more  folution  than  beef,  while  lamb  gives  lefs 
than  mutton,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  If  both 
he  and  SanCtorius  had  examined  Englifti  beef,  the  re- 
fult  probably  would  have  been  very  different  as  to  its 
perfpirability,  &c.  Befides,  Mr  Geoffroy  lias  only  ana¬ 
lyzed  btef  and  veal  when  raw  ;  has  made  no  proper 
circumftantial  companions  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds;  and  has  examined  thefe  laft  al6ng  with  their 
bones,  and  not  their  mufcles,  &c.  by  themfelves,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  &c.  If  a  fet  of  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  properly  and  accurately  performed, 
they  might  be  of  great  ufe  ;  but  at  prefent,  for  the 
purpofe  of  determining  our  prefent  objtft,  we  mull 
have  recourfe  to  our  alkalefeency,  folubility,  &c. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  of  animal  food  is,  The 
NATURE  of  the  Fluids  they  afford.  The  whole  of  this 
will  be  underflood  from  what  has  been  faid  on  alkalef- 
cencv ;  the  fluid  produced  being  more  or  lefs  denfe 
and  ffimulating,  in  proportion  as  that  prevails. 

V.  The  fifth  difference  of  animal  foods  is  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  their 

Perspirability.  The  fum  of  what  can  be  faid  on 
this  matter  is  this,  that  fuch  foods  3s  promote  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fluid  in  our  veffels  and  difpofe  to  ple¬ 
thora,  are  the  lead  perfpirable,  and  commonly  give 
moft  ftrength  ;  that  the  more  alkalefcent  foods  are  the 
moll  perfpirable,  though  the  vifeid  and  lef>  alkalefcent 
may  attain  the  fame  property  by  long  retention  in  the 
fyftem.  The  authors  on  perfpirability  have  determin¬ 
ed  the  perfpiration  of  foods  as  imperfeClly  as  Mr  Geof¬ 
froy  has  done  the  folubility,  and  in  a  few  cafes  only. 

We  moft  not  lay  hold  on  what  Sanftorius  has  faid  on 
the  perfjnrability  of  mutton,  becaufe  he  has  not  exa¬ 
mined  in  the  fame  wav  other  meats  in  their  perfedt 
ft  ate  ;  far  lefs  on  what  Keil  fays  of  oyfters,  as  he  him- 
felf  was  a  valetudinarian,  and  confequently  an  unfit 
fubjeCl  for  fuch  experiments,  and  probably  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  temperament. 

As  to  the  effefls  of  Food  on  the  Mind,  we  have 
already  hinted  at  them  above.  It  it.  plain,  that  deli- 
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Fet'd  cacy  of  feeling,  livelinefs  of  imagination,  quicknefs  of 
II  apprehenfion,  and  acutenefs  of  judgment,  mare  fre- 
Fooflit.  que ntly  accompany  a  weak  date  of  ihe  body.  True  it 
v  is,  indeed,  that  the  fame  ftate  is  liable  to  timidity, 

flu&uation  and  doubt  j  while  the  ftrong  have  that 
fteadinefs  of  judgment,  and  firmnefs  of  purpofe,  which 
are  proper  for  the  higher  and  more  active  fcenes  of 
life.  The  moft  valuable  ftate  of  the  mind,  however, 
appears  to  refide  in  fomewhat  lefs  firmnefs  and  vigour 
of  body.  Vegetable  aliment,  as  never  over-diftending 
the  veffels  or  loading  the  fyftem,  never  interrupts  the 
ftronger  motions  of  the  mind  ;  while  the  heat,  fulnefs, 
and  weight,  of  animal  food,  are  an  enemy  to  its  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts.  Temperance,  then,  does  notfo  much  con- 
fift  in  the  quantity,  for  that  always  will  be  regulated 
by  our  appetite,  as  in  the  (quality,  viz.  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  aliment. 

A  confiderable  change  has  now  taken  place  in  the 
articles  made  ufe  of  as  food  by  the  ancients,  by  fubfti- 
tuting,  inftead  of  what  were  then  ufed,  particularly  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  a  number  of  more  bland,  agreeable, 
and  nutritive  juices.  The  acorns  and  nuts  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  times  have  given  way  to  a  variety  of  fweeter  fa¬ 
rinaceous  feeds  and  roots.  To  the  malvaceous  tribe  of 
plants,  fo  much  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  hath 
fucceeded  the  more  grateful  fpinach,  and  to  the  blite, 
the  garden  orach.  The  rough  borage  is  fupplanted  by 
the  acefcent  forrel ;  and  afparagus  has  banilhed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roots  recorded  by  the  Roman  writers  under  the 
name  of  bulbs ;  but  Linnaeus  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
parfnip  has  undefervedly  ufurped  the  place  of  the  ikir- 
ret.  The  bean  of  the  ancients,  improperly  fo  called,  be¬ 
ing  the  roots  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  nympluea  ne- 
lumbo ,  or  Indian  water-lily,  is  fuperfeded  by  the  kidney 
bean.  The  garden  rocket,  eaten  with  and  as  an  antidote 
againft  the  chilling  qualities  of  the  lettuce,  is  banilhed 
by  the  more  agreeable  crefs  and  tarragon  ;  the  apium 
by  the  meliorated  celery  ;  the  pompion,  and  others  of 
the  cucurbitaceous  tribe,  by  the  melon  ;  and  the  fu- 
mach  berries,  by  the  fragrant  nutmeg.  The  filphiura, 
or  fuccus  Cyrenaicus,  which  the.  Romans  purchafed 
from  Perfia  arid  India  at  a  great  price,  and  is  thought 
by  fome  to  have  been  the  afafoetida  of  the  prefent 
time,  is  no  longer  ufed  in  preference  to  the  alliaceous 
tribe. 

To  turn  from  the  vegetable  to  fome  of  the  animal 
fubftitutes,  we  may  mention  the  carp  among  fifties  as 
having  excluded  a  great  number  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  among  the  Romans ;  the  change  of  oil  for  but¬ 
ter  $  of  honey  for  fugar ;  of  mulfa,  or  liquors  made  of 
wine,  water,  and  honey,  for  the  wines  of  modern  times  j 
and  that  of  the  ancient  zythus  for  the  prefent  improv¬ 
ed  malt  liquors  ;  not  to  mention  alfo  the  Callida  of  the 
Roman  taverns,  analogous  to  our  tea  and  coffee. 

Food  of  Flants .  See  Agriculture  Index. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  is  a  perfon  who 
makes  falfe  conclufions  from  right  principles  ;  whereas 
a  madman,  on  the  contrary,  draws  right  conclufions 
from  wrong  principles.  See  Folly. 

FOOL-Stones.  See  Orchis,  Botany  Index. 

FOOSHT,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  fea  $  fituated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat. 
33  591  43,,>  ^  defcribed  by  him  as  about  five  miles 
Sn  length  from  north  to  fouth,  though  only  nine  in 
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circumference.  It  is  low  and  fandy  in  the  foutbern  Fooflit, 
part,  but  the  north  rifes  in  a  black  hill  of  inconfider-  Foot, 
able  height.  It  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  bent  grals, 
which  never  ariftes  at  any  great  length  by  reafon  of 
want  of  rain  and  the  conftant  browzing  of  the  goats. 

There  are  great  appearances  of  the  black  hill  having 
once  been  a  volcano  •,  and  near  the  north  cape  the 
ground  founds  hollow  like  the  Solfaterra  in  Italy. 

There  are  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  fith  met  with  up¬ 
on  the  coafts,  but  lew  fit  for  eating  •,  and  our  traveller 
obfterved,  that  the  moft  beautiful  were  the  moft  noxious 
when  eaten  ;  none  indeed  being  ftalutary  food  except¬ 
ing  thofe  which  reftembled  the  filh  of  the  northern  leas. 

There  are  many  beautiful  fhell-filh,  as  the  concha  ve¬ 
neris,  of  fteveral  colours  and  iizes;  fea  urchins,  &c. 

Sponges  are  likewifte  found  all  along  the  coal!.  There 
are  alfo  pearls,  but  neither  large  nor  of  a  good  water  y 
in  confequence  of  which  they  fell  at  no  great  price. 

They  are  produced  by  a  fpecies  of  bivalve  fhells.  Se¬ 
veral  large  (hells,  from  the  filh  named  biffer,  are  met 
with  upon  ftones  of  ten  -or  twelve  tons  weight  along 
the  coalf.  They  are  turned  upon  their  faces  and  funk 
into  the  ftones,  as  into  a  pafte,  the  ftone  being  raifed 
all  about  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  edge 
of  the  (hell  ;  “  a  proof  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  that  this  ftone 
muft  fome  time  lately  have  been  foft  or  liquefied  :  for 
had  it  been  long  ago,  the  fun  and  air  would  have  worn 
the  furface  of  the  (hell  ;  but  it  feems  perfectly  entire, 
and  is  fet  in  that  hard  brown  rock  as  the  ftone  of  a 
ring  is  in  a  golden  chafing.” — The  water  in  this  ifland 
is  very  good. 

The  inhabitants  of  Foofht  are  poor  fifhermen  of  a 
iwarthy  colour  ;  going  naked,  excepting  only  a  rag 
about  their  waift.  They  have  no  bread  but  what  they 
procure  in  exchange  for  the  fifti  they  catch.  What 
they  barter  in  this  manner  is  called  feajun.  But  befides 
this  they  catch  another  fpecies,  which  is  flat,  with  a 
long  tail,  and  the  fkin  made  ufe  of  for  ftiagreen,  of 
which  the  handles  of  knives  and  fwords  are  made. 

There  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  ifland,  confiding  of  about 
30  huts,  built  with  faggots  of  bent  grafts  or  fpartum, 
lupported  by  a  few  (ticks,  and  thatched  with  grafts  cf 
the  fame  kind  of  which  they  are  built. 

FOOT,  a  part  of  the  body  of  moft  animals  whereon 
they  ftand,  walk,  &c.  See  Anatomy. 

Foot,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  a  metre  or 
meafure,  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and 
fhort  fyllables. 

Thefe  feet  are  commonly  reckoned  28  :  of  which 
fome  are  Ample,  as  confiding  of  two  or  three  fyllables, 
and  therefore  called  dijfy liable  or  trifyllabic  feet ;  others 
are  compound,  confifting  of  four  iyllables,  and  are 
therefore  called  telrafyltabic  feet. 

The  diffyllabic  feet  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the 
pyrrichius,  fpondeus,  iambus,  and  trocheus.  See 
Pyrrhichius,  &C. 

The  trifyllabic  feet  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  the 
da&ylus,  anapseftus,  tribrachys,  moloffus,  amphibra¬ 
chys,  amphimacer,  bacchius,  and  antibacchius.  See 
Dactyl,  & c. 

The  tetrafyllabic  are  in  number  16,  viz.  the  pro- 
celeufmaticus,  difpondeus,  choriambus,  antifpaftus,  di¬ 
iambus,  dichoreus,  ionicus  a  majore,  ionicus  a  minore, 
epitritus  primus,  epitritus  fecundus,  epitritus  tertius, 

epitritas 
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epxtrltus  quartus,  paeon  primus,  paeon  fecundus,  paeon 
tertius,  and  paeon  quarlus.  See  Proceleusmaticus, 


&.C. 


Foot  is  alfo  a  long  meafure  confiding  of  12  inches. 
Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  10  digits,  and  the 
digit  into  10  lines. 

FOOT-Hali,  the  name  of  a  diforder  peculiar  to  Iheep. 
It  is  occafioned  by  an  infeCt,  which,  when  it  comes  to  a 
certain  maturity,  refembles  a  worm  of  two,  three,  or 
four  inches  in  length.  See  Farriery  Index. 

FOOT  Square ,  is  the  faroe^  meafure  both  in  breadth 
and  length,  containing  144  fquare  or  fuperficial 
inches. 

Cubic  or  Solid  FOOT,  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all  the 
three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or  thick- 
nefs,  containing  1728  cubic  inches. 

FOOT  of  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  leg,  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoof. 

FOOT  Level,  among  artificers,  an  inftrument  that 
ferves  as  a  foot  rule,  a  fquare,  and  a  level.  See  Level, 
Rule,  and  Square. 

FOOTE,  Samuel,  Efq.  the  modern  Aridopha- 
nes,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall ;  and  was  defend¬ 
ed  from  a  very  ancient  family.  His  father  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  Devonfhire,  and  enjoyed 
the  pod  of  commidioner  of  the  prize  odice  and  fine- 
contraCl.  His  mother  was  heirefs  of  the  Dinely  and 
Goodere  families.  In  confequence  of  a  fatal  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  her  two  brothers,  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodere,  Bart,  and  Samuel  Goodere,  Efq.  captain  of 
his  majefty’s  fliip  the  Ruby,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  both,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Goodere  edate, 
which  was  better  than  5000I.  per  annum,  defended  to 
Mr  Foote. 

He  was  educated  at  Worceder  college,  Oxford, 
which  owed  its  foundation  to  Sir  Thomas  Cookes 
Winford,  Bart,  a  fecond  coufin  of  our  author’s.  On 
leaving  the  univerfity,  he  commenced  dudent  of  law  in 
the  Temple  ;  but  as  the  drynefs  of  this  dudy  did  not 
fuit  the  livelinefs  of  his  genius,  he  foon  relinquiftied  it. 
He  married  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  fome 
fortune  j  but  their  tempers  not  agreeing,  a  perfeCl 
harmony  did  not  long  fubfid  between  them.  He  now 
launched  into  all  the  falhionable  foibles  of  the  age,  gam¬ 
ing  not  excepted,  and  in  a  few  years  fpent  his  whole 
fortune.  His  necedities  led  him  to  the  dage,  and  he 
made  his  fird  appearance  in  the  charaCler  of  Othello. 
He  next  performed  Fondlewife  with  much  more  ap- 
plaufe  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  ever  after  one  of  his  ca¬ 
pital  parts.  He  attempted  Lord  Foppington  likewife, 
but  prudently  gave  it  up.  But  as  Mr  Foote  was  never 
a  capital  aCtor  in  the  plays  of  others,  his  falary  was 
very  unequal  to  his  gay  and  extravagant  turn  $  and  he 
contraCled  debts  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge  with¬ 
in  the  verge  of  the  court.  On  this  occafion,  he  reliev¬ 
ed  his  necedities  by  the  following  dratagem.  Sir 
Fr — s  D — 1 — 1  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend,  and 
had  didipated  his  fortune  by  fimilar  extravagance. 
Lady  N-lT-u  P — let,  who  was  likewife  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Foote’s,  and  who  was  exceedingly  rich, 
was  fortunately  at  that  time  bent  upon  a  matrimonial 
fcheme.  Foote  drongly  recommended  to  her  to  con¬ 
duit  upon  this  momentous  affair  the  conjurer  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  whom  he  reprcfented  as  a  man  of  furprifing 


{kill  and  penetration.  He  employed  an  acquaintance 
of  his  own  to  perfonate  the  conjurer  ;  who  depiCled  '■ 
Sir  Fr — s  D — 1 — 1  at  full  length  ;  defcribed  the  time 
when,  the  place  where,  and  the  drefs  in  which  (he 
would  fee  him.  The  lady  was  fo  druck  with  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  every  circumdance,  that  die  married  D — 1 _ 1 

in  a  few  days.  For  this  fervice  Sir  Francis  fettled  an 
annuity  upon  Foote  j  and  this  enabled  him  once  more 
to  emerge  from  obfcurity. 

In  1747  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  taking  upon  himfelf  the  double  charaCler  of 
author  and  performer  5  and  appeared  in  a  dramatic  piece 
of  his  own  compofing,  called  the  Diverjions  of  the 
Morning.  This  piece  confided  of  nothing  more  than 
the  exhibition  of  feveral  characters  well  known  in  real 
life  ;  whofe  manner  of  converfation  and  expredion  this 
author  very  happily  hit  off  in  the  diCtion  of  his  drama, 
and  dill  more  happily  reprefented  on  the  dage,  by  an 
exaCl  and  mod  amazing  imitation,  not  only  of  the  man¬ 
ner  and  tone  of  voice,  but  even  of  the  very  perfons,  of 
thofe  whom  he  intended  to  take  off.  In  this  perform¬ 
ance,  a  certain  phyfician,  Dr  L — n,  well  known  for 
the  oddity  and  Angularity  of  his  appearance  and  con¬ 
verfation,  and  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Taylor,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  were 
made  objeCls  of  Foote’s  ridicule  ;  the  latter,  indeed 
very  defervedly  :  and,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
fpeech,  under  the  charadler  of  a  theatrical  diredlor, 
Mr  Foote  took  off,  with  great  humour  and  accuracy, 
the  feveral  dyles  of  adling  of  every  principal  performer 
on  the  Englidi  dage.  The  performance  at  fird  met 
with  fome  oppofition  from  the  civil  magidrates  of 
Wedminder,  under  the  fandlion  of  the  aCt  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  limiting  the  number  of  playhoufes,  as  well 
as  from  the  jealoufy  of  one  of  the  managers  of  Drury  - 
lane  playhoufe  :  but  the  author  being  patronized  by 
many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  other  perfons  of 
didindlion,  this  oppofition  was  overruled :  and  having 
altered  the  title  of  his  performance,  Mr  Foote  proceed¬ 
ed,  without  further  moledation,  to  give  Tea  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing  to  his  friends,  and  reprefented  it  through  a  run  of 
40  mornings  to  crowded  and  fplendid  audiences. — > 
The  enfuing  feafon  he  produced  another  piece  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  he  called  An  AuElion  of  Pictures.  In 
this  performance  he  introduced  feveral  new  and  popu¬ 
lar  characters ;  particularly  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  then 
the  aiding  judice  of  peace  for  Wedminder,  Mr  Cock 
the  celebrated  auctioneer,  and  the  equally  famous  Ora¬ 
tor  Henley.  This  piece  alfo  had  a  very  great  run.— - 
His  Knights,  which  was  the  production  of  the  enfuing 
feafon,  was  a  performance  of  fomewhat  more  dramatic 
regularity  :  but  dill,  although  his  plot  and  characters 
feemed  ltfs  immediately  perfonal,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  kept  fome  particular  real  perfons  drongiy  in  his  eye 
in  the  performance  j  and  the  town  took  upon  tliem- 
felves  to  fix  them  where  the  refemblance  appeared  to 
be  the  mod  driking.  Thus  Mr  Foote  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  feleCt,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  fuch  charaClers,  as  well  general  as  indivi¬ 
dual,  as  feemed  rood  likely  to  engage  their  attention. 

His  dramatic  pieces,  exclufive  of  the  interlude  called 
Piety  in  Pattens,  are  as  follows  :  Tade,  the  Knights, 
The  Author,  The  Englidiman  in  Paris,  The  Englidi- 
man  returned  from  Paris,  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  The 
Liar,  The  Patron,  The  Minor,  The  Orators,  The 
5  H  2  CommiiTary, 
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CommilT.ry,  The  Devil  upon  T»o  Sticks  The  Lame 
»i  Lover,  The  Maid  of  Bath,  The  Nabob,  The  Cozeners, 
The  Capuchin,  The  Bankrupt,  and  an  unfimfhed  co¬ 
medy  called  The  Slanderer.  All  thefe  works  are  only 
to  be  ranked  among  th tt  f  elites  pieces  of  the  theatre. 
In  the  execution  they  are  fomewhat  loofe,  negligent, 
and  unfinifhed  ;  the  plots  are  often  irregular,  and  the 
cataftrophes  not  always  conclufive  :  but,  with  all  theie 
deficiencies,  they  contain  more  flrength  of  charadter, 
more  ftrokes  of  keen  fatire,  and  more  touches  of  tem-^ 
porary  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
any  other  modern  dramatift.  Even  the  language  _fpo- 
ken  by  his  chafers,  incorreft  as  it  may  fometimes 
feem,  will  on  a  clofer  examination  be  found  entirely 
dramatical  ;  as  it  abounds  with  thole  natural  minutiae 
of  expreffion  which  frequently  form  the  very  bafis  of 
charadter,  and  which  render  it  the  trueft  mirror  of  the 
convention  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 

In  the  year  17 66,  being  on  a  party  of  pleafure  with 
the  late  duke  of  York,  Lord  Mexborougb,  and  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  Mr  Foote  had  the  misfortune  to 
Break  his  leg,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  an  amputation. 
This  accident  fo  fenfibly  affedted  the  duke,  that  he 
made  a  point  of  obtaining  for  Mr  Foote  a  patent  for 
life  ;  whereby  he  was  allowed  to  perform,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Hay  market,  from  the  15th  of  May  to 
the  15th  of  September  every  year. 

He  now  became  a  greater  favourite  of  the  town 
than  ever  :  his  very  laughable  pieces,  with  his  more 
laughable  performance,  conftantly  filled  his  boufe  ;  and 
his  receipts  were  fome  feafons  almoft  incredible.  Par- 
fimony  was  never  a  vice  to  be  afcribed  to  Mr  Foote  ; 
his  hofpitality  and  generofity  were  ever  confpicuous  ;  be 
was  vifited  by  the  firft  nobility,  and  he  was  fometimes 
honoured  even  by  royal  guefts. 

The  attack  made  upon  his  charadler  by  one  of  his 
domeftics,  whom  he  had  difmilTed  for  mifbehaviour,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  particularized  here.  Suffice  it 
to  fay,  he  was  honourably  acquitted  of  that  charge  : 
but  it  is  believed  by  fome,  that  the  fhock  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  it  accelerated  his  death  •,  others  pretend, 
that  his  literary  altercation  with  a  certain  then  duchefs, 
or  rather  her  agents,  much  affedted  him,  and  that  from 
that  time  his  health  declined.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  his  natural  volatility  of  fpirits  could  Icarcely  fail 
to  fupport  him  againft  all  impreffions  from  either  of 
thefe  quarters. 

Mr  Foote,  finding  his  health  decline,  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Mr  Colman,  for  his  patent  of  the 
theatre  ;  according  to  which,  he  tvas  to  receive  from 
Mr  Colman,  r6ool.  per  annum,  befides  a  ftipulated  fum 
whenever  he  chofe  to  perform.  Mr  Foote  made  his 
appearance  two  er  three  times  in  fome  of  the  moft  ad¬ 
mired  charadlers  ;  but  being  fuddenly  affedled  with  a 
paralytic  ftroke  one  night  whilft  upon  the  ftage,  he 
-was  compflled  to  retire.  Fie  was  advifed  to  bathe  ; 
and  accordingly  retired  to  Brighthelmflone,  where  he 
apparently  recovered  his  former  health  and  fpirits,  and 
was  what  is  called  the  fiddle  of  the  company  who  refort- 
ed  to  that  agreeable  place  of  amufement.  A.  few  weeks 
before  bis  death,  he  returned  to  London  ;  but,  by  the 
advice  of  his  phyficians,  fet  out  with  an  intention  to 
fpend  the  winter  at  Paris  and  in  the  Couth  of  France. 
He  had  got  no  farther  than  Dover,  when  he  was  fud- 
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denly  attacked  by  another  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  exifience.  He  died  on 
the  2lft  of  Odlober  1777,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  privately  interred  in  the  cloifters  of  Weftmin- 
fter  abbey. 

FOP,  probably  derived  from  the  vappa  of  Horace, 
applied  in  the  firft  fatire  of  his  firft  boc  k  to  the  wild 
and  extravagant  Naevius,  is  ufed  among  us  to  denote  a 
perfon  who  cultivates  a  regard  to  adventitious  ornament 
and  beauty  to  excefs. 

FORAMEN,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
apertures  or  perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  body  j 
as,  1.  The  external  and  internal  foramina  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  or  fkull.  2.  The  foramina  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.  3.  Foramen  lachrymale.  4.  Foramen  membranes 
tympani. 

FORAMEN  Ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  paffage  through 
the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which  clofes  up  aiter  birth.  It 
arifes  from  the  coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and 
paffes  diredlly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  ferving 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  infant  breaihes,  and  the  lungs  are  open: 
in  this  the  foetus  differs  from  the  adult  ;  although 
almoft  all  anatomifts,  Mr  Chefelden  excepted,  affure 
us,  that  the  foramen  ovale  has  fometimes  been  found  in 
adults.  See  Foetus. 

FORBES,  Duncan,  Efq.  of  Culloden,  lord  prefi- 
dent  of  the  court  of  fefiion  in  Scotland,  was  born  in 
the  year  1685.  In  his  early  life,  he  w  as  brought  up 
in  a  family  remarkable  for  hofpitality  ;  which,  perhaps, 
led  him  afterwards  to  a  freer  indulgence  in  focial  plea¬ 
sures.  His  natural  difpofition  inclined  him  to  the  ar- 
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my  :  but,  as  he  foun  difcovered  a  fuperior  genius,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends  he  applied  himfelf  to  letters. 
He  diredled  his  ftudies  particularly  to  the  civil  law  ;  in 
which  he  made  a  quick  progrefs,  and  in  1709  was  ad¬ 
mitted  an  advocate.  From  1722  to  1737,  he  rtpre- 
fented  in  parliament  the  boroughs  of  Invernefs,  Fortrofe, 
Nairn,  and  Forres.  In  1725,  he  was  made  king’s  ad¬ 
vocate;  and  in  1737  lord  prefident  of  the  court  of  ieffion. 
In  the  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  Scotland  in  1715 
and  1745  heefpoufed  the  royal  caufe  ;  but  with  fo  much 
prudence  and  moderation  did  he  condudl  himfelf  at  this 
delicate  conjundlure,  that  not  a  w  hifper  was  at  any  time 
heard  to  his  prejudice.  The  glory  he  acquired  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  profperity  of  his  country,  and  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  re  eflablifh  peace  and  order,  was  the  only  reward 
of  his  fervices.  He  had  even  impaired,  and  almoft  ruin¬ 
ed,  his  private  fortune  in  the  caufe  of  the  public  :  but 
government  did  not  make  him  the  fmalleft  recompenfe. 
The  minifter,  with  a  meannefs  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  defired  to  have  a  ftate  of  his  difburfements. 
Shocked  at  the  incivility  and  rudenefs  of  this  treatment, 
he  left  the  minifter  without  making  any  reply.  1  hrough- 
out  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life  he  had  a  lively  fenfe  of 
religion,  without  the  leaft  taint  of  fuperftition  ;  and  his 
charity  was  extended  to  every  fed!  arid  denomination  of 
religionifts  indifcriminately.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  ;  and  wrote  in  a  flowing  and  orato- 
rial  ftyle,  concerning  religion  natural  and  revealed, 
fome  important  difcoveries  in  theology  and  philofophy, 
and  concerning  the  fources  of  incredulity.  He  died  in 
1747,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  works  have 
fince  been  publiflied  in  two  volumes  odlavo. 

FORCE,  in  Fhilojophy ,  denotes  the  caufe  of  the 

change 
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Force,  change  In  the  Rate  of  a  body,  when,  being  at  reft,  it 
Ui...  v— -  ,■  begins  to  move,  or  has  a  motion  which  is  either  not 
uniform  or  not  direft.  While  a  body  remains  in  the 
fame  ftate,  either  of  reft  or  of  uniform  and  reflilinear 
motion,  the  caufe  of  its  remaining  in  fuel)  a  ftate  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  body,  and  it  cannot  be  faid  that  any 
extrinfic  force  has  afted  on  it.  This  internal  caufe  or 
principle  is  called  vierua. 

Mechanical  forces  may  be  reduced  to  two  forts  :  one 
of  a  body  at  reft,  the  other  of  a  body  in  motion. 

The  force  of  a  body  at  reft,  is  that  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  in  a  body  lying  ftill  on  a  table,  or  hanging 
by  a  rope,  or  fupporttd  by  a  fpring,  &c.  and  this  is 
called  by  the  names  of  preffure ,  tenfion ,  force ,  or  vis 
mortuct,  folicitalio ,  conatus  movendi,  conamen ,  &c.  To 
this  clafs  alfo  of  forces  we  mull  refer  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  though  they  refide  in  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  thefe  forces  are  homogeneous  to  weights, 
preffures,  or  tendons  of  any  kind. 

The  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  a  power  redding 
in  that  body  fo  long  as  it  continues  its  motion  ;  by 
means  of  which  it  is  able  to  remove  obftaefes  lying 
in  its  way  ;  to  leffen,  deftroy,  or  overcome  the  force 
of  any  other  moving  body  which  meets  it  in  an  oppo- 
fite  direiRiun  ;  or  to  furmount  any  dead  preffure  or  re¬ 
finance,  as  tendty,  gravity,  friftion,  &c.  for  feme  time; 
but  which  will  be  leffened  or  dtftroyed  by  fuch  re- 
fiftance  as  leffens  or  dellroys  the  motion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  This  is  called  moving  force ,  vis  tnolrix ,  and  by 
fome  late  writers  vis  viva,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
vis  mortua  fpoken  of  before  ;  and  by  thefe  appellations, 
however  different,  the  fame  thing  is  underftood  by  all 
mathematicians  ;  namely,  that  power  of  difplacing, 
of  withftanding  oppodte  moving  forces,  or  of  overcom¬ 
ing  any  dead  redftance,  which  rtddes  in  a  moving 
body,  and  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  continues  to 
accompany  it,  fe  long  as  the  body  moves.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

We  have  feveral  curious  as  well  as  ufcful  obferva- 
tions  in  Defaguliers’s  Experimental  Philolophy,  con¬ 
cerning  the  comparative  forces  of  men  and  horfes,  and 
the  beft  way  of  applying  them.  A  horfe  draws  with 
the  greateft  advantage  when  the  line  of  direffion  is  le¬ 
vel  with  his  breaft  ;  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he  is  able  to 
draw  23olb.  eight  hours  a-day,  walking  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  And  if  the  fame  horfe  is 
made  to  draw  2401b.  he  can  work  but  fix  hours  a-day, 
and  cannot  go  quite  fe  faft.  On  a  carriage,  indeed, 
where  fri&ion  alone  is  to  be  overcome,  a  middling 
horfe  will  draw  looolb.  But  the  beft  way  to  try  a 
horfe’s  force,  is  by  making  him  draw  up  out  of  a  well, 
over  a  fingle  pulley  or  roller  ;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  one 
horfe  with  another  will  draw  20Olb.  as  already  ob- 
ferved. 

Five  men  are  found  to  be  equal  in  ftrength  to  one 
horfe,  and  can,  with  as  much  eafe,  pufh  round  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  beam  of  a  mill,  in  a  walk  40  feet  wide  ; 
•whereas  three  men  will  do  it  in  a  walk  only  19  feet 
wide. 

The  wnrft  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a  horfe,  is 
to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill  ;  for  if  the  hill  be 
deep,  three  men  will  do  more  than  a  horfe,  each  man 
climbing  up  farter  with  a  burden  of  icolb.  weight, 
than  a  horfe  that  is  loaded  with  3001b. ;  a  difference 
**hich  is  owing  to  the  pofition  of  the  parts  of  the  hu¬ 


man  body  being  better  adapted  to  climb  than  thofe  of  Fcr;e 
a  horfe.  || 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beft  way  of  applying  the  Forciblt. 
■force  of  a  horle,  is  in  a  horizontal  direction,  wherein  a  v 
man  can  exert  ltaft  force  ;  thus  a  man  weighing  Jgolb. 
and  drawing  a  boat  along  by  means  of  a  rope  coming 
over  his  (houlders,  cannot  draw  above  271b.  or  exert 
above  one-feventh  part  of  the  force  of  a  horfe  employed 
to  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  very  beft  and  moll  effe-flual  pofture  in  a  man, 
is  that  of  rowing,  in  which  he  not  only  afts  with  more 
mufeles  at  once  tor  overcoming  the  refiftence,  than  in 
any  other  pofition;  but  as  he  pulls  backward,  the 
weight  of  his  body  aftifts  by  way  of  fe  ver.  See  Defa- 
guliers,  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  1.  p.  241.  where  we  have  feve¬ 
ral  other  obfervations  relative  to  force  acquired  bv  cer¬ 
tain  pofitions  of  the  body,  from  which  that  author  ac¬ 
counts  for  mofl  feats  of  ftrengih  and  adlivity.  See  alfo 
a  Memoire  on  this  fubjeft  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  Mem. 

Roy.  Acad.  Sc.  1629;  or  in  Defaguliers,  Exp.  &c. 

267,  &c.  who  has  publiihed  a  tranllation  of  part  of  it, 
with  remarks. 

Citizen  Regnier  has  invented  an  inftrument  for  afeer- 
taining  the  relative  ftrength  of  men  and  animals,  for  an 
account  of  which,  fee  DYNAMOMETER  ;  and  for  a  fuller 
defeription  of  the  apparatus,  the  reader  may  confult  the 
original  paper  on  the  fubjed  in  Jour,  de  /' Ecole  Poly¬ 
tech.  vol.  ii.  or  the  tranflation  in  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  i.  J 

Force,  in  Law,  fignifies  any  unlawful  violence  of¬ 
fered  to  things  or  perfons,  and  is  divided  into  fimple 
and  compound.  Simple  force  is  what  is  fe  committed, 
that  it  has  no  other  crime  attending  it  ;  as  w  here  a 
perfen  by  force  enters  on  another’s  poffcflion,  without 
committing  any  other  unlawful  a<ft.  Compound  force , 
is  where  fume  other  violence  is  *commilted,  with  fuch 
an  a61  which  of  itfelt  alone  is  criminal  ;  as  if  one  en¬ 
ters  by  force  into  another’s  houfe,  and  there  kills  a  per¬ 
fen,  or  ra-. ilhes  a  woman.  1  here  is  likewife  a  force 
implied  in  law,  as  in  every  trefpafs,  refeue,  or  diffei- 
fin,  and  an  aiflual  force  with  weapons,  number  of  per¬ 
fons,  &c.  —  Any  perfen  may  lawfully  enter  a  tavern, 
inn,  or  victualling  houfe  ;  fe  may  a  landlord  his  te¬ 
nant’s  houfe  to  view  repairs,  &c.  But  if,  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  perfon  that  enters  commits  any  violence  or 
force,  the  law  will  intend  that  he  entered  for  that 
purpofe. 

FORCEPS,  in  Surgery,  &c.  a  pair  of  feiffars  for 
cutting  off,  or  dividing,  the  fleftiy  membranous  parts  of 
the  body,  as  occafion  requires.  See  SURGERY. 

FORCER,  in  Mechanics,  is  properly  a  pifton,  with¬ 
out  a  valve.  For  by  drawing  up  fuch  a  pifton,  the  air 
is  drawn  up,  and  the  water  iollows  ;  then  pufhing  the 
pifton  down  again,  the  water,  being  prevented  from  de- 
feending  by  the  lower  valve,  is  forced  up  to  any  height 
above,  bv  means  of  a  fide  branch  between  the  two. 

FORCIBLE  ENTRY,  is  a  violent  and  actual  entry 
into  houfes  or  lands  ;  and  a  forcible  detainer,  is  w  here 
one  by  violence  withholds  the  poffi  (lion  of  lands,  &c. 
fe  that  the  perfon  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  barred 
or  hindered,  thereform. 

At  common  law,  any  perfon  that  had  a  right  to  en¬ 
ter  into  lands,  &c.  might  retain  poffi  ffion  of  it  by 
force.  But  this  liberty  being  abufed,  to  the  breach 
of  the  peace,  it  was  therefore  found  nectffary  that  the 
fame  fliould  be  reftrained  :  Though,  at  this  day,  he 
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Forcible,  who  19  wrongfully  difpoffeffed  of  goods  may  by  force 
-V - '  retake  them.  By  ftatute  no  perfon  {ball  make  an  en¬ 

try  on  any  lands  or  tenements,  except  where  it  is  given 
by  law,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  even  though  they 
have  title  of  entry,  on  pain  of  imprifonment ;  and  where 
a  forcible  entry  is  committed,  juftices  of  the  peace  are 
authorized  to  view  the  place,  and  inquire  of  the  force 
by  a  jury,  fummoned  by  the  fheriff  of  the  county  ;  and 
they  may  caufe  the  tenements,  &c,  to  be  reftored,  and 
imprifon  the  offenders  till  they  pay  a  fine.  Likewife  a 
writ  of  forcible  entry  lies,  where  a  perfon  feized  of 
freehold,  is  by  force  put  out  thereof. 

Forcible  Marriage ,  of  a  woman  of  eftate,  is  felony. 
Bor  by  the  ftatute  3  H.  VII.  c.  2.  it  is  enafted,  “  That 
if  any  perfons  {hall  take  away  any  woman  having  lands 
or  goods,  or  that  is  heir-apparent  to  her  anceftor,  by 
force  and  againft  her  will,  and  marry  or  defile  her;  the 
takers,  procurers,  abettors,  and  receivers,  of  the  woman 
taken  away  againft  her  will,  and  knowing  the  fame, 
{hall  be  deemed  principal  felons ;  but  as  to  procurers 
and  acceffories  before  the  faft,  they  are  to  be  excluded 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  by  39  Elizabeth,  c.  9.  The  in- 
diftment  on  the  ftatute  Hen.  VII.  is  exprefsly  to  fet 
forth;  that  the  woman  taken  away  had  lands  or  goods, 
or  was  heir  apparent ;  and  alfo  that  (he  w'as  married  or 
defiled,  becaufe  no  other  cafe  is  within  the  ftatute ;  and 
it  ought  to  allege  that  the  taking  was  for  lucre.  It  is 
no  excufe  that  the  woman  at  firft  was  taken  away  with 
her  confent  •,  for  if  the  afterwards  refufe  to  continue 
with  the  offender,  and  be  forced  againft  her  will,  {he 
may  from  that  time  properly  be  faid  to  be  taken  againft 
her  will  ;  and  it  is  not  material  whether  a  woman  fo 
taken  away  be  at  laft  married  or  defiled  with  her  own 
confent  or  not,  if  {he  w^as  under  force  at  the  time  ;  the 
offenders  being  in  both  cafes  equally  within  the  words 
of  the  aft. 

Thofe  perfons  who,  after  the  faft,  receive  the  of¬ 
fender,  are  but  acceffories  after  the  offence,  according 
to  the  rules  of  common  law  •,  and  thofe  that  are  only 
privy  to  the  damage,  but  not  parties  to  the  forcible 
taking  away,  are  not  within  the  aft  H.  P.  C.  119. 
A  man  may  be  indifted  for  taking  away  a  woman  by 
force  in  another  country  ;  for  the  continuing  of  the 
force  in  any  country,  amounts  to  a  forcible  taking 
there.  Ibid.  Taking  away  any  woman  child  under 
the  age  of  1 6  years  and  unmarried,  out  of  the  cuftody 
and  without  the  confent  of  the  father  or  guardian,  &c. 
the  offender  {hall  fuffer  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  and  if 
the  w'orr.an  agrees  to  any  contraft  of  matrimony  with 


fuch  perfon,  {he  {hall  forfeit  her  eftate  during  life,  to  Forcible 
the  next  of  kin,  to  whom  the  inheritance  {hould  de-  |j 
fcend,  & c.  flat.  4  &  5  P.  &  M.  c.  8.  This  is  a  force  hordwich. 
againft  the  parents  ;  and  an  information  will  lie  for  fe-  1  "  v" 
ducing  a  young  man  or  woman  from  their  parents,  a- 
gainft  their  confents,  in  order  to  marry  them,  &c.  See 
Marriage. 

FORCING,  in  Gardening,  a  method  of  producing 
ripe  fruits  from  trees  before  their  natural  feafon.  See 
Gardening  Index. 

Forcing,  in  the  wine  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the  w  ine 
Coopers,  for  the  fining  down  wines,  and  rendering  them 
fit  for  immediate  draught.  The  principal  inconvenience 
of  the  common  way  of  fining  down  the  white  wines 
with  ifinglafs,  and  the  red  with  whites  of  eggs,  is  the 
flownefs  of  the  operation  ;  thefe  ingredients  not  per¬ 
forming  their  office  in  lefs  than  a  week,  or  fometimes  a 
fortnight,  according  as  the  weather  proves  favourable, 
cloudy  or  clear,  w  indy  or  calm  :  this  appears  to  be 
matter  of  conftant  obfervation.  But  the  wine  mer¬ 
chant  frequently  requires  a  method  that  {hall,  with 
certainty,  make  the  wines  fit  for  tailing  in  a  few  hours. 

A  method  of  this  kind  there  is,  but  it  is  kept  in  a  few 
hands  a  valuable  fecret.  Perhaps  it  depends  upon  a 
prudent  ufe  of  a  tartarifed  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
common  forcing,  as  occafion  is,  along  with  gypfum, 
as  the  principal ;  all  which  are  to  be  well  ftirred 
about  in  the  wine,  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  fuf- 
fered  to  reft. 

FORDOUN,  John  of,  the  father  of  Scottifti  hif- 
tory,  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  But  of  his  life 
there  is  nothing  known  with  certainty,  though  there 
was  not  a  monaftery  that  poffeffed  not  copies  of  his 
work.  The  firft  five  books  of  the  hiftory  which  bears 
his  name  were  written  by  him :  the  reft  were  fabrica¬ 
ted  from  materials  left  by  him,  and  from  new  collec¬ 
tions  by  different  perfons.  There  is  a  manufcript  in 
vellum  of  Fordoun’s  Hiftory,  in  the  library  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh. 

FORDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  called  in  Doomf- 
day  Book  “the  little  borough  of  Fordwich,”  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  was  anciently  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  ftyle  of  the  barons  of  the  town  of  Ford¬ 
wich,  but  more  lately  by  the  name  of  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty,  who  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
as  the  cinque  ports.  This  place  is  famous  for  excellent 
trouts  in  its  river  Stour, 
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